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THE liKBgUIlE HOtja. 


Frank k*d bc«n brot^ht np to forminf*. His 
ibther. ^ sinu^dfliihet, and h!s g^tt>^^dfatber; 
lu^ b«oA finnora l^oforo biih. lu neat-^at* 

',' grand&ihot'~*k(|t need not tne pedigree 
so far, bac^ ia that. Frank Layton, the great¬ 
grandfather, had flourished in the ^good old 
tunes/* tyben a farmer could scarcely he^ flourish¬ 
ing.’ He held a long lease of a largo fhrm at a 
.. lent of fifteen shillings an acre, or thereabout. He 

E heavy crops; made good markets; had a 
balance^n his favour at the Sih'ertongs 
i paid ms taxes, like a loyal sulgect, with a 
smiling oOxintehaiu',e; lrcpt,a hiiutci; in bis stables, 
and rode sometimes with lord Mudbury's hounds; 
lived a ^lly life, as he-Said; thought trade menu 
sad beggarly; was bi^at parish meetings, annual 
audits, pubna toners, jae^l ’n the.iuryaboxj grew 
^at iL^aKnn^-iSsl ^y iiii^dcd, sometimes had the 
■gout, and at last died. - ' ' " 

- BVaifl: Layton, the second on our list, succeeded 
to bis fakher’s fann a year or two before the 
had expiflrod. Hb had no diflicnlt| in renewing it, 
but the rent was doi^blcd; and b| this time much 
besides was doubled; tithe was wnhied, so 
rates; WCBT a&d tear wm; doubled, and so .vas 
labour; neW taxes had been put on, while the 
^.pense of seed was mere than doubled. When 
his father commenced ihrraing, it had cost Kira 
four hundred pbnnds, yearly, to cultivate a hundred 
acres of land; thirty years later, every humlred 
kcres cost Frank the second nearly eight hundred 
pounds. But what then F these were the days of 
war prices; and wasn't the vsittb'bf live stock and 
dead stock doubled also P And produce ? why, in 
the former year, a quartern loaf, was worth <^ly 
8ixpence-&rthing; in the latter, it was sold fbv 
eighteen-pence, or near it. So much the better 
for the fhnner. Frank the second thought ao; 
and dnee doubling wai i^e fashion, it was only 
following the ihshion to double bis personal and 
family expenditure. His father kept .one hunter! 
FtwK die xMand kept two, ami hunted twtee I* 
oftuL ,; 9 nttk the flnt brewed fat ale, anl dTRhK 
‘ .iti BM koflj^t old noi't, aj\d drank that,. 'His 
taiJkirV bflis Were doubw wliatl' ik fother had ever 
paid, so Were hia ai}k jnianr' A wri his draper's. 


__^__ AtedMie YttN of eeippa- 

rison, doubled. Hit (pilAt ftatmefit, i» he 
grepr old--^ mnoh .tito bnimr i iad kb 

balance at the ‘BiltertonM baU^ that Wu tfoV 
doubled, by any Inms. ' w mtck iSte .Wmrte, he 
thought, and ^mbled. In Ufo'‘good old 
times '* of this sort wera passing «way. 

Frank the third was a farmer also. He had. 
brothers whp were.thrmers, and sisters who worn 
formers' wivet. fliioji %^ro started foirly in the 
'world, bat, somehow, they^d hot get .9a. Far..'- 
ing had become a loringgaUM^ tmi httt 
dm not keep them miih They 

inherited a great contempt fliV tthoe and shop- 
keeping ; and, one after another, they failed", went 
to forming again on a .^mall scale,,and failed again. 
•The Silvertongs bank failed too; arlH with it Was 
swept away the last resort and hope of Frank'the 
BMond,' .who soon afl irwardS' di(^, ineolvent. Of 
his sons and sons-i^ aw^ sothe went to America, 
and some became da^bboureirs^on the farms they 
had onos held. One obtained a situation bt land-' 


steward, to a larM estate, and did pretty well; 
another became a form-bailiff and did badly, for he 
took to drinking. Frank was the only one who 
stood his ground; and he struggled on till he 
died. r. 

Frank Layton, the fwirfli and Itet,.found him¬ 
self, at twenty-two or throe years old, mxt door 
to’lKeudlessness and destitution. His futher^hacl 
just contrived to keep his hood above water, ami 
when ho died Frank’s mother and himself had 
tried to caiTj’ on the fann. But they were obliged 
to give up nt last. The mother had one brother, 
who settled on her an annuity—a small one—and 
told Frank that for him ho could do notliing. 
Ho must work. 

Frank was wilKnJf to work, but not to sink 
into the rank of day-labourers. And yet ho was 
fit for nothing elser A young farmer witlumt a 
fann, or means of getting one, has no enviable 
prospect. 

“ Why don’t yon emigrat 3, Frank ? What is 
to prevent your going to Anstralia, and' getting 
on there? Thw say.liauds are wanted tliero 
. badly onq^h. „ wood rations, high wages, life in 
the bush not so bad. What do yon say, Frank ?” 

This was ssiil to Frank tho day after the sale of 
live and'dewk stock, household furniture, and so 
forth, of the farm which had'been through Hio his 
only homo. His uncle, just mentioned, was the 
speaker.. 

“ You see,” continued he, “ there's no use in 
your Imngiug about, doing nothing; and ns to 
ever getting to fiirming again, there's no hope of 
thit. Now in yonder place there are a hundred 
loanees to <'010 that in a few years you will bo 
iie^ off than ever your fallter was before you, or 
his before him.” » « 

Frank 4<dd he Had thou^c about it; and if it 
ufOM not.for leaving his mother—— 

rt tr mother will be taken care oi, Frank; and ' 
toH eik not do ber any good by hanging about.” 
f'HanAttg about'* was a faVviurite phrase with 
FraiflfeV*^). " If I were a young man like you, 

£ kositate a miunto.'* 

Fratlb .was longer than this, by some days, in 
hesitabMii '"Thm is one good reason for not 
taking ^eur advice, nne^" ho said, when next 
they talked about Australia; *‘l have nob.the 
means of paying for n^passage, even.” 

"I'll see.Fra^. If it Cbmes to 
n gpyeznuent emigrant. 


It I so J^’|l.*!tiurt you 
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THE LEISUfiE HOUR. 


'Tha mail hitched np his nether carment, and 
whispered confidentially, "Abont thianoe anigra* 
tion, 38 they call it. Ite yon gooing P” 

“ I rather think I wn, Simeon. Wliy P” 

"Well, it strikes me raytha>—I think 111^ go 
too." . • 

^imdbn Barnes waa a good-natured, independent 
Boh of being, who, to thirty years or more, had 
lived a carc-for-nothing sort of life in tho nelgh- 
honrhood, sometimes, however, disappearing for a 
time, and then retnnung to his old haunts and 
his old lodgings. Ho was honeftt and industrious, 
and had at various times worked on the old ferin 
over since Frank Layton—-our Frank—was a boy. 

“You go, Simeon! 'Vjhy do you want to 
cmigrato P” 

“what’s tho use of stopping about here. Master 
Frank P No good at all. Now, when you get to 
that ore place, you'll want a hand or two; and 
then, ‘ Where’s Simeon Barnes P’ says you.” ^ 

“You are under*d mistake, Simeon; I am as 
poor as' you are, and poorer perhaps. When I get 
to Anstrolia 1 must strap at it, and work my 
way up ns I can by myself. Baside%, l thought 
you were going to be marritJl, and to settle dbwn 
comfortably with Nelly Wliat’s-hcr-name.” 

“ Oh, that’s done and done with. She says she 
won’t have me; sofl. bo dear off there. And the 
long and short of it is, I don’t stop here any 
longer. What’s the use on’t ?’’ 

“ Very well j but I cannot help you.” 

“I don’t want yon to, master Frank, Only 
say that you won’t hinder me. Look here, sir”— 
and Simeon spoko more confidentially than ever— 
"there's.a matter of maybe twenty, or maybe 
more, golden sovereigns wrapped up in a dirty rag, 
Uiat 1 thought of making use on if I l«d got a 
respectable start’in the manjed line,^ou see; but 
now that’s^ up, I don’t see why I shonldn’t have 
.raychanco as well as yon yourn. Whxa sarce 
fur the goose is saree for the gander, gou Imow, 
master Frank." * ^ 

“ Um! you think I am a goose t^. Well, I 
don’t know. At any rate, I won’t Tiinder you; 
and perhaps you might do worse for yourself than 
emigrate. But yon had better think it over again, 
and I’ll speak to my ancle about it. It is likely 
he may bo able |o get you odt without your dip¬ 
ping too deeply into your money-bag.” 

“Just as you like about that, master Frank;,! 
only don’t go withemt me.” 

.One hot summer, day in Dtcemher, two travel¬ 
lers, laden with tightly-paoked knapsacks strapped 
, to their shoulders, stout and rough walking^stavcs, 
recently cut, in band, and eovei^ with dust from 
head to foot, dragiged wearily oloii* a Iniaieu 


" W'^ell, it is not ^nite^eqnd to an English tuna- . 
p&c-road, oeftamly. But what do you think of 
the prospect P? • ■ * 

“What pwapect do yon mean, Baastce .Frank P* ■ 
ourn, or anybody clso’s P” • , 

“Tbis,” said Frank Lnytoi^ poihting.toMthe 
landscape, and gently waving htt hiAid round 
—“this.” .... * 

The travellera were standing on rilh^ gronrifij 
a gentle declivity lay before raem, tornuha^ng ht 
a broad, irregular valley,.stretchbm right 
ns far as tho eyo could reach. The whols' |ihdn 
was covered with shrad; grass, which, at the fistouee 
from which it was seen, appeared smooth andgreen, *: 
though, closer to the eye, it looked seer^w^estd 
scanty, betraying the;effects of ootniidt^aMe 
drought, And of th^hot^wind wl^K hlow^ tir^x 
tho norths had raised define (^pif|asiHnMy vridoh 
o»w trarellers had; all day, bean ghiatly iueodt- 
modod. Clumps of trees, str&nge m M^enranCe, 
Jmfc .miflcstic in height, were thinly seuttei’ed 
t^ugh the valley, and more tliickly wooded tho 
distant hills', behind which tlie eu.*' was setting. 
A‘narrow stream, of the bed of a atreUm, rather, 
could bo traced winding through the pliun 1^ a 
succession of holes from which the water had not 
entirely evaporated, leaving the course of tho <ver 
dry and dusty. .Ttiere was but little appearance 
of animated, and lees of oivilizea, life to vary tho* 
pifispoct. The building we have mentioned wvas 
the only one within the range of sight, ondP no 
human hehig was at first visiblo to enliven the 
deep solitude spread before the travellers. Far off, 
however, a herd of cattle was ^mly discernible, 
straggling widely over the plain; and, even while 
Frank Layton was looking, a horseman dashed 
into sighCand seemed to be madly chasing one of 
the herd, which evinced no disposition to he con¬ 
trolled in its movements. There was life, also, 
nearer to our travellere. Swarms of fiiCs, of a 
remarkably sanguinary disposition, were bar4!mi_ 
wound them, and the tdr was filled With tho 
screeqbings and wild laughter of parrots and othejr* 
birds, strange ^h in note and plttm^ to aur 
recently lande^|migrnnfs. 

“Fine prOs;^raifiiis,’*^id Frank, pointing to 
the valley fadw thenW*^ ” ' , 

“The pmspect is a fair one enough,” said ms 
comptminn. . “Mneli like the old paPk at home, in 
some parts, if it waru't for tho queer tree^ But 
are yon goingto stop loyking at it long, if I may 
be so held P’ , 

“ I am tired, Barnes; wo have had a leng tramp 
to-day.” 

‘‘Twenty miles or more*! reckon, though ^ 
only guess-work. Well, tTUa agreeable to resL 

__, - -a..- _- = I j"®* master FrauF, while y* 

track wbyeh served asr a road into the intcripr o&j'UK* at the prosn^. dnd throwing his pnelr 
Victoria/ It was getting towards nnn-down, ana upon tho ground, Bimcon seated bitnsdf comfort 


I getting 

with no small degree of fatisfeeSqn they saw 
ahead of them, at some distance ye\ however, a 
small .buildimi, wliich, from the sdioke curling and 
rising above m roof, was evidently inhabited. 

I suppose^ Simeon,” said the younger of the 
•two,’ as he rested on his stidc, “ that yoMer is the 
ttvsni we were tokl of. A good cuing we have 
not ssisard tlie road^” ' . 

‘ “ Road, master Frank!" replied tFc other, vrilth 

hnfee disdainr-''jfttl Mid ' * 

I 


ably on it, toobi^om his pocket a short clay pipe, 
whfch, from tts colour and fragrance, might pos-v 
sibly have accompanied him through the whole of 
his voyaggs and travelg^ and soon commenced 
onerations? • 

*i Tobacco is cheap in Australia, any how,’' he * 
said, as he pufibd aWay. • A/’us no fauH'to find." 

Many a Chilling and m®; a jgood pound might 
Simeon have saved in his/own .coUnt^,^Bnd many- 
au unprofitable visit to the^alc^ia^se •might he' 

. . ’ b2 
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liavc avoided, conld he only haw iuus.lered resolu¬ 
tion to abjure, his belovM pipe; Knt, like many 
others, he was now the slave of ^hat we iimst, 
^•with our reader’s permission, term a very bad 
habit. , V 

keep to our stoj^', however; at about the 
samikhonr of the«aTue day, and in the tavern of 
which we have spoken, were three men, seated on 
T<iiu;fh benches around a broad board resting' on 
barrels, tlius forminpr a convenient cnou;'h tiible. 
The men were in bush cosltinie, which was stained 
and I'rayed with loiijr wear and no g'entic drawingf- 
room usape, and the wcijrers ihcjnscIVes were 
rou^h and shagj^y; mnch such, in personal ap¬ 
pearance,* a.s, of the genus “ tramp,” may be met 
with any summer day ijKtbc shady lanes of old 
England rotiitd a ragged tept, reclining at their 
ease, and-tliapijig butchers’ wooden 

dfowers. •These huslmion, however, “were other¬ 
wise einwloyed. A pack of dirty cards engaged 
their, att^tion; and a broken jng containirjg 
whisky, or some similar fiery stimJiiiant, stood in 
the centre of the hoard;- At th6 hearth was a 
woman of middle age, dirtjr and drabbish, biisily 
employed over a frying-pan,'in which thick slices 
of mutton were hissing and spluttering, while on 
tit hearthstone wa.s a pile of damper-cakes, newly 
baked apd smoking. A rough d(^ of no particnIaV 
' breed was stretched at full length on one side of 
tlw hearth, and growled threateningly when‘the 

man, witli the impatience said to ho natural to 
the occ.npaiidn which was then engaging her atten¬ 
tion, thrust him a.sidc with her foot, mid bade him 
get out of her way for a lazy beast. The entire 
aspect of the Idtchen was uninviting, or, >ve 
should rather say, would have been so to the cul¬ 
tivated taste of highly polished life. There was 
muddle, and dirt, and rudeness of material. There 
were no signs of poverty, however, within or 
around the tavern; and if the two really fine 
horses which were tied under a shed close by 
belonged to any tsvo of the card-party within, the 
. masters were, probably, better off in respect of 
pocket lining than, to the nnipitiated, their out¬ 
ward appearance would have indf '•dted. 

A few minutes made a trifit g iltcration iii the 
aspect of affairs: Cara.. ,.e, for tlie time, laid 
aside, and the jug of whisky also, only for the 
time, was dismiss^. I'latcs wore placed on the 
hoard, together with the mutton-steaks and 
dnmper.s, while a largo kettle of water, into which' 
handiiils of tea were ‘ thrown unsp-iringly, in 
Australian ^tshion, had taken tfie place of the 
frying-pan, and soon began to show symptoms oi 
approaching boiling heat. The biishmen, without 
mnch ceremony, conft/ienced aii attack upon the 
‘^.rovisions, and were in the midst of a meal in 
which ample justice was done to Australian cook-, 
cry, when our two English friends entcrad the 
tavern. .. 

. It ‘needed but a glance at the new comers to 
• explain to the experienced eyes of the other party 
that our travellers were strangers in the lai^. and 
were, moreover, way-wefrn, hungry, Und thirsty. 
Without waste of words, room was soon made 
them at the board, plrtcs were put before them, 
and they were recommended to “ set to." 

“Newly come to wik colonyP" was one of the 
. first que^ions addressed to fVank, who, though 


the younger, was evidently the leader and spokes¬ 
man of the twain. 

“Of eonrsc—easy to see tliat,” said another 
of the men, before Frank could reply.* • 

Prank confirmed the conjecture—“\Ve l“nded 
at Melbourne not u fortnight since.”- , 

“Going far up the country?” was the next 
question. 

“ That depends on circumstances. If we siieeccd, 
as I hope wn may, we should not bo far from our 
destination. l)o you happen to know Hunlcr’s 
Creek, genllcincn ‘r’” 

“ Well, I reckon there’s one of us here knows 
soinethiug about it,” replied one of the throe, who 
had not before spoken to the travellers. “ MHiat do 
you expect to do at lluntcr’s Creek, if it is a fair 
question ?” 

" We understand that Mr. Bracy—you probably 
know him, as yon are acqiuiintcd with the name of 
his riui ?” 

The bnshman nodded, aiul then added, "If 
you want cniploymeiit, you’ll get' it there. The 
old man is short of hands—shorti^r liy one p:iir 
than he w^ twq days ago, wh.m I left him.” 

•'• Meaning your own, I suppose,” said Frank, 

“ Yes; I was one of his shepherds,” 

In the' conversatiou which followed, the newly 
arrived emigj-anta learned thSt “ the old man'—in 
other woi'ds, Mr. Bracy—was the owner of an 
extensive yuii, about thirty niile-s farther back, and 
the possessor of considerable stock; that lie n.a-j 
tolcvablv libei'al in bis dealings, and that, in all 
probability, if Frank and his companion eoukl 
endure the solitude of bush life, they might 
manage to m.akc a decent thing of it. Further, 
they gathered that their informant. haJ lived in 
Mr. Bracy's service Ihn-o yea)fB, till ho was sick 
and fired ^ the loiieline.ss jind' monotony of the 
employment, which he had, therefore, thrown ii]), 
and w:k on tho road to Melbourne, iiitcnding to 
seek a A nation th^e as clerk; or, if be failed in 
that, heVid not i know that he .diould not return 


seek a sWation th^e as clerk; or, if he failed in 
that, he yd not iknow that he .diould not return 
to Englaiy, which he had never but once been 
sorry for. having quitted, and that was ever since 
he had set his foot on shore in Australia. 

“ It has not answered your expectations, then ?” 
inquired Frank, with some degi'cc of natural 
inh>rest. 

“ Bother expectations!” cxciainied tlic young 
man ; for he was young—probably about the ago 
of his interrogator. “ 1 don’t know what I expect¬ 
ed. All 1 know is, that 1 was sick «id tirecl of 
qnill-driving in London, and thought that nothing 
could be finer than life in the bush, so was fool 
enough to throw up a good berth, and come over 
here. But every one to his taste; you iu?y fancy 
it, pevhapsc-I don't, that’.s ail.” 

The meal was by this time finished; and the 
iravellers, having ascertained that they were at 
liberty to take up their quarters for tho night at 
the tavern — such :'icconimodatiou .as it would 
afford—took upi their hats, and strolled into fJiic 
open air. Betiirniug some time afterwards, Biey 
found the three bnshmen settled -down at cards, 
and evidently in the deep excitement of gambling. 

, As evidently^ too, ihjs whisky-jug had iiot.'bccn 
i neglected, at any rate by the youngest ^ the 
j party, Mr. Bracy's ex-slxspherd. His face was* 
i'ialternatelj livid and. flushedy* bis hands wqre nn- 
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steady, and his voice, when he spoke, fierce, stam- 
iiipritijf, and husky. His companions were more 
self-possessed, and were apparently on the win- 
inn*' siiTh. At lenjfth, the young man, rising from 
his sfat,-dcclfred that lie would ploy no more; 
.and hi)^ antagonists, after unsuccessfully inviting 
our friends to take a tuni, threw down their 
reckoning, and declaring that it was time for them 
to be oil'—for they had nearly twenty miles ot 
bush to traverse—uttered a hasty “ Good night,” 
and the sound of their horses’ feet, vapidly gallop¬ 
ing across the valley, was soon lost in the distance. 
Slinrtly afterwards the tavern was buried in the 
mild darkness and profound silence of a summer's 
night in the wilderness. • 

Tea, dainpci*, and mutton—mutton, damper, and 
tea—damper, mutton and tea; vary and ring 
clninges on the jihrase as you please, the result 
is the same. To our emigrants, however, the 
standing and ever-rermting fare of the colony- 
had, as. yet, tlm charm of novelty, and Simeon 
Ilarnes especially was disposed to pv.aisc it highly. 
He reckoned that already, since their arrival at 
^Iclliourno, he had 'swallowetl^ more n>attoii 
liad, in old England, passed ln.s lips in any given 
year; and lie was ready to do liis share o£ trencher- 
wor|f, lie said, at tim next morning’s early break- 
last. 

Damper and mutton Were rapidly dis'appcaring, 
when their acqnaiutauce of the iirevious evening, 
wlio had also remained at the tavern, .and shared 
in the guest-chamber, made his appchrancc; and 
liis altered looks did not escape Frank's notice. 
Ilis ennntcnanee, naturally line and eaunmanding, 
w.as overtfest with gloom, and bore marks of the 
dissipation ofMhe past night in inflamed eyes and 
haggard checks; ^Imd liis morning greeting was 
given in an imsfeady and,»8ullen tone.^ After 
calling for a hair of the dog that had bi| him,” 
and tos.sing down the glass of spirits wuirh, in 
obedience to his^eall, was pnS into his ‘\mstcady 
hand, ho sat down silently to the breakfast board, 
responding only in monosyllables to the attempts 
wliich Jjayton and Barnes made to draw him into 
conversation. • 

The unsociable meal was soon over, and onr two 
friends were preparing for theii^day’s march, when 
the young bushman broke silence—" You arc off 
to Hunter’s Creek, then ?” 

“ We are; and I was just on the point of asking 
you to direct us towards the run,” said Frank. 

“ Hand-posts are scarce in these parts, you sec, 
.siiy’ added Barnes. 

“ I don’t mind waUdng with you a mile or two 
,011 the road," said the stranger. 

Layten thanked him warmly, but was unwilling, 

■ ho said, to take the ofifered guide out of his own way. 

" It is fit no consequeiiee,” replied the yoong 
man; “ I shall get to Melbourne soon enough, 1 
dare say. At any rate, I shall have 4 Iie pleasure 
of your company for an hour, and^on can tell me 
something aWt old England. Ifit had not been 
for those fellows last night, and their dirty cards, 
I sRojild bo better compam' for j'on than I am like 
to bo now; but never mind.’’ • 

‘Prank offered no further’objection*; and, after 
settling #ith the lipst, the party left the tavern, 
hnd^ struck northwara atfross the valley, l^or some, 
timV the conversiilihn dragged heavily; but, by 


degrees, the stranger bceamo coinmimicalive, and { 
furnished tlic two adventurers with soma useful 
infomiatiou for their guidanoc. Frank then turn- S. 
ed the conversation to the stranger’s personal 
affairs and prospects in Melbonrne.* • * 

’• I don’t know that I shall go to Melbonrne,” 1 
he replied, abruptly. “ I sec you are surpiascd,” 
he added, “ and don’t know what to make of m»; 
so I’ll just give you a little hit of my history." 

[ll> BE <OM-IBLI.D.] 


• WHAT I SAW LAST SUM.MKR AT 
. ST. PETERSBURG. * 

A STH-VNCISK Sidling up ttie Nov,a fpr Vclershurg 
is greatti^ disappoifted; On Ip-y r;«riif, mnui ^ 
rather pietty Ifaiik.'riscs, displaying fiern uml thei;e 
a villa or a palace. ’ On his left, a fringe of trees 
is all that he can see, the land is so low. In tjip 
f ay of hliipping, a tew biirges, soma .=niaU sea- 
goidg craft, pud a little. steamer occasionally, are 
what lie usually mcids on 'his two Iiimr.s' passage 
from Cronstadt to the city of the Tzar. By-the-by, 
this appellation should be written ns I h.avc now 
written it, and not with a C, as most of us EngUsh 
pen it; wliile of course it should be pronouncedac- 
eordingly. This parenthesis came in jiist'as 1 w.os* • 
abqpt to say that, once round a corner of the river 
bunk, and yon find yourself suddenly at the cfc, 
with its golden domes and pinuiiclcsi its splciittid 
wharves, its noble-looking palaces, iks iron bridge, 
and its bridges of lioatt. 

Alongside one of these wharves I found myself 
orte hot afterfloon last summer. Tho jmssport 
officers detained us about an hour ere they would 
allow us to land, and all that lime wo were broiling 
beneath a burning sun, with ample leisure to look 
about 11$, though 1 fear, in most cases, with very 
littlo inclination. Many U’cre far too excited to ^ 
earc about the picturesque, seeing that they were 
nieetin" old friends; others were too dull, seeing 
that an tho wide world lay somewhat blankism 
before them; aiMk*othcrs were too hungry, secitfg 
that wo cai^|jiothing since we breakfasted 
that morning oi'iboh'S^^ ship i^iich brought us 
from Britain. Tliat this i^t was certainly the cons 
dition of some was .*:oon evident, fronj the fact lliat 
a friend ashore, prevented, like all others, fi-om 
iiaiining any ncai'er, threw tliem a bag of biscuits, 
which disappeared with wonderful rapidity. But 
an hour soon passed away, and we were then 
marched, under the charge of three four super¬ 
annuated soldiers, from tho landing-placu to 
custom-house. Once fairly|within this building, 
we created and witnessed a scene of confasioj^ 
which such places only can present. 1 here were 
many passengers, some with babies at tho breast, 
some with babies.ut tho knee, and some who, 
though old cno%n to ho called men and wamen. 
wcioi in their then circumstances, as helpless ai, 
the youngest among them. In tho custom-house 
nobMy could speak EngUah, and among the pas¬ 
sengers miiy_oiio or two could speak Ilnss; and 
the latter, being experienced bauds, wero .too busy 
with luggage mysteries o£- 4 hoir own to pay any 
heed to the sorrows of oth^mei^le. However, as 
we were all in a hurry—when ftro people 
not in a hurry at the enstopa-honse ?-*each felt * 
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called on to speak, insliiiialc, keg’, or insist, that 
' ‘his ur licr goods ami chattels should be uxauiiucd 
'. lirst. Hut the diffit.ilty was, where to find tliutn. 
They bad been carried in long before wo v-'ciil; 
and though nobody doubted that they were in the 
room, yet as this was very lai^o, and the nninbcr 
of lady passengers considerable, it unavoidably 
happened that thero were a good many great 
irui\ks, and a great many small parcels, scattered 
about, and piled up in a very woiiderCul inanncr. 
You made signs to an oflicial, and darted oil' for 
your " things,” but befoye you got hack ^somebody 
else had secured him. Or'it might be that.you 
could noj find what you w.ml(:d, and wore scram¬ 
bling abifut tlie room witji a couple of porters at 
your heels, .[ookiiig intensely authoritative, and 
maki£". else JooK very indignant by 

upsetting diis goods in search of y'oiir o',;u. One 
gentleman got fairly addled in the uproar, and 
vvundered about in tlio inost helpless manner; 
while a lew ladies—unprotocted, I* bcKeve-d-fah-ly 
out of .breath from s^pckiiig in.an nnkiiowu 
tongue, and general excitement, wisely retired to 
the wall, and resigned themselves to thedr fate, 
waiting, apparently, till cliance, or the clearance of 
oy,>er people, might leave some one at liberty to 
help them. It was altogether a scene, oikm wit- 
■ nossud,' never to be forgotten. Where did all 
these pepple go to in that mighty Riassiau empii'c ? 
A,id when or where will they meet ngnlu ? One 
of them rotiimed with me a few months afterwards, 
and told me that, since we parted, she had buried 
liur husband. 


George the Fourth styled Edinburgh a city of 
])alaces; had ho gone to Petersburg, he mi^ht 
have said the .vame of it, and with at least cuual 
reason. The streets are wide, and the houses fine. 
Formerly, many of these were built of wood; but 
llic number of siiclii is rapidly decreasing, as no 
, IK'i'Son is allowed to erect a new one of other ma¬ 
terials than stone or brick. That this law i.« just, 
wise, and hiininne, raimot bo questioiicd; Jor not 
only are wooden liouses comparatively unsightly, 
Fut they are intrinsically of lit(lj(.’. alue, and, what 
is more, the source sometimtw <ti{ great mischief, 
often cansing m-’st dest. fires. Through the 
prevalence of wooden buildings ne:irly two-thirds 
of Quebec hara been burnt down within the last 


ten years; and 1 myself witnessed, in the city of 
Montkcal, nearly two hundred houses destroyed m 
one night by fire between tlie hours of ten and 
two. The .shingles on the roofs of some, and tiio 
wooden sides'^of others, made all this havoc. It 
(Lus _ becomes an act of mercy to proliihit the 
erection or rc-ercctioi, of such; and, in doing so, 
sic autoc- at has only followed the mode of free 
America, in whose greater cities and towns, as 
well as in St, Petersburg, the construction of 
timber dwellings is greatly discouraged, and in 
some vases and places strictly prohibited. 

. As there is no stono near the Neva, save tho-icc- 
caiTiod boulders whfch lie scattered about, most of 
tbp houses are of brick'; bnt the- peqple &U all 
these siotie houses. They are plaatered carefully 
over, and as the designs arp nsuaily excellent, 
they look very well, ^s they get older they ai-e 
coloured, and so conni^ue renewing their youth 
from year to year. The result of this plastering 
system is,' however, that a constant repairing be¬ 


comes necessary, in order to ■ efface the inroads 
which time and frost conjointly make; and into 
whatever quarter you go, you find .building.s, 
either in need of repairs, or m the 'luvnds of work¬ 
men who are busied making them. “ 

Tlio iimde^ of these houses have but little air of 
comfort about them. The stoves of glazed bricks, 
so well known to most readers, are found in every 
direction; and while they give out heat for thirty 
hours after the fire goes down, they neither look 
comfortable nor ornamental. The floors, more¬ 
over, are ustwlly of polished wo<id, imcarpctcd, 
giving to the entire room an appearanao of cold¬ 
ness, newness, and emptiness which to us is any 
thing but inviting. They are awkward tilings, 
besides, over which to lead a liidy to dinner; for if 
your gait he too er^ct, or your heel bo set down 
too sharply, you arc apt to lose your balance, and 
slide about in a most ungraceftd fashion, i^omc of 
them arc very costly, both becanse they aio ni:u1c 
of rare wood, and because great labour and skill 
are exerted in inlaying them. ’ The palace of 
Tzarsks Cels, Irom which Nicholas dated his recent 
prpclamatldu of wqr, contains ilnors which must 
have cost thousands of pounds. The same may bo 
said of the winter palHce in town. So particular 
are the bettor chkss of Uussiqns about their floors, 
that a jarge number of men live by waxing them. 
The most that can be said for them is, that they 
are cool "in summer, and always look clean. •In¬ 
deed, they arc, I believe, the edeanest portion of a 
Russian house; for the people of the laud seem as 
fond of much dirt as they are of much sleep, .and 
no one who, knows them will question their par¬ 
tiality and capacity for the latter cnjoyirleut. Rut j 
their abodes are jnst wjjat they like—made for | 
show,, I urn told tliat their language contains no | 
word equivalent to our word home. They have | 
no hn ips, but live in e'ccilemeut ai.d pnblicitv, 1 
iicitbcr ,oo.''sessing, valuing, nor missing domeslic 
comfort.' 1 speak,'bf eour.se, of 1,ho mass. 

In walking through l*etersburg, ono is impi-esscd 
by the euiptincss of its streets. You cannot com¬ 
pare them with those of London or any other bee¬ 
hive ill Hrilaiu. You go through man^, tilled 
entirely or oliiefly with hospitals, academics, bar¬ 
racks, and other public offices, many of which seem 
as dull as if shut up and deserted. The city 
wpears too big for a popnlation of half a million. 
Every now and then, too, you come on some giand 
palace belonging to prince or count.Somebody; 
but the.so piles look, ni many cases, as forlorn as 
dirty windows and impoverished or absent owifers 
can make them. If the great gate should bo open, 
ami you look into the centre court, yon will ;'ro- •. I 
bably find ft full of stone, wood, and confusion, and 
void of all living things except a lazy doornik or 
twg, who look just like the pl^e. Of course there 
aro others in excellent keeping; but I was much 
more strucL with the pretensions than the con¬ 
sistency of moft. What diffeivnce vrinter may 
midre I cannot say, but I speak of what 1 saw in 
snramer. As for the place, it is bnjlt in the Jjqnis 
Qnntorzc style, and is capable eff housing, admo 
say -ftXX), some say (iCKX) souls. The public and 
private rooms of the imperial family are maffnili- 
eent,—some of the former almost beyond etmeep-. 
tiion grand. The colIectiOT qfpaintings is impe¬ 
rial, that of jewels no less so, and the cameos and 
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i 'tUi^lios ciM ocarcoly be cuuutOil for iimubor. and 
cannot bo Sitirpassol for value or beauty. But 
oven within those princely walls tidiness has ii 
battle for rxisifeneo; for althoaffli the apartments 
of the ; rciit arc all that can bo desired, I am told 
that the hifchTns should not be 'gisitod beforo 
dimicr, ifK isilod at all. 

^Vith only ttruud buildiu<;s ever before your 
eyes, yon are led to ask. Where do the poor live? 
Thoro are inimcuse numbers of men imd women in 
tlio city, who arc iunong the most algcct of ej ea- 
lures. Where then do such hiKTow, and hide their 
i)oNei'ty and filth f They do so out ol‘si<;ht soine- 
■\liere, and jet :iro in the city. 1 belimo many of 
t hese motijiks live behind the great mansions, in 
Die spaces winch lie between one grand strei't and 
anolbcr. But tbeir dwellings must not be seen j 
and I’etei-sburg is so contrivi.d, that the stTaugov 
rocinirca to be bolder than 1 was if he seek them 
out. The city of the Tsar is indeed a city of pa¬ 
laces; but it is meant only to be looked at frojn 
one .'•ide—the front. Let no man go bcbiml the 
oriudo fafade. This was never intended, and will 
not do. In this respect it is but a txpe of the 
whole empire, whieli is no bettdl- than a rough »ud 
I’olling plank, whose ugliness and defects are hid 
I\y the thick varnish with which it is 'smeared, 
jjiis.iui ;ind its uapivld pul on as imposing an 
.•iHn aranco, and hide as much woabiess and niisory, 
•IS any eoimlry or city of the world. 

^loscow ami Kief are holy cities. In tlm former 
I hero are noboby knows how many chwclies ; and 
1 hough Petersburg cannot vie in this re-spcct with 
i lie ancient metropolis, it i an show (juilo m many ■ 
sucli buildings as there is ;\ny need for. With 
lew exceptions) they arc built in the Byzantine 
''lyle, and are an odd but sometimes beautiful 
• ompound of (Ireek pillars, irregular towns, and 
gilt or jiiiii led domes. Inside, all is pabiting. 
-gilding, plating, :ind piclures. These j)iati .•i-.n are 
of cour.su worshipped, idlliough the dijpiitarics 
prohibit images of every kiiul in sacred edifices, 
take great credit to thiimsulves for so doing. 
Blit wliat matterDoubtless the Oruek clmrcb, 
lilfo the lloiuaii, ]irohibi(«i in foiiii the '.doration 
of any thing or bcin.g but (lod only ; and yet any 
one knows that the deludixl sduls within licr pale 
<lo and must wors'dp the pictures set beforo lliem. 
Bepresentations of her saints, the virgin inulhcr, 
ami our Lord, arc hung up in the sight of the 
])cople. and the people bow before them, and lay 
tbeir foreheads in the dust, woi-f-liipping the crea- 
luro of man rather Hum the Creator of all, because 
wholly unable to understand why they bhould bow 
to that which is not saered, imd why, if tlia thing 
bowed t:) be sacred, it should nut lie adored. Only 
look at the pavement, covered with piuitratc men 
and women, and say, are tlies>o not wombipping 
Ihe things in presence of which tJiey are abased ‘i 
If they be not, what or whom aias they thinking of 
imd worshipping ? Only look at the costly gems, 
or votive ollcrings, with which Uieso daubs are 
adorned, and say, did not the giver adore the 
figure on which ho hung them ns mnuh ns any 
oUicr man adores llio idol which ho decorates ? 
•Just reflect on tho profound ignorance of tho peo¬ 
ple, a.i^e»y,.is it [lossible that, in these cii'cnm- 
stanecs, they can do anything elsij? Every on¬ 
looker must see thaii thoy do worship them. The 


' (picstion lies hoyoud argnmenf. .and m.ay be decided 
; by the evidoiiee of the seusH’s. Kupeiastifion oocu- 
])!es tho pliwe of religion j and I am sorr.v to add 
: that morality, or the praetietf of it at any rate, 
forms no part of the snjierstition ^jf a liu'.sian. 
, Jiieentioiisness too oKcn chnraeterizcs fhe higher 
I classes, knavery the shopkeejxirs, and drunkenness 
! the common people. 

1 As the views of liiissia all centre in Nicholas, J 
I must say a ivord or two about him; but it cannol 
; 1)0 much in a paper like this. Tho eniiieror was 
fifty-seven ycurs old on bis last birtbdiiy. 1 saw 
! him a good m:my limes^ dming tho sumincr: saw 
’ him *iu church, saw him at a grand review id* 
nbictj' tliousaud line troops, a:iw him with bis 
wife, saw him drivin;? ak'u:, saw him also driving 
members ol Ins family He is, or rather has been, 
very ImndsOTne. with a splendid ligi’*" - jwr- 
fect profile. Hut bo begins now to ago a little, 
and IS getting, like most elderly gentlemen, 
stont,^ His fate and form, like other jieople’s. are 
good indices of nis character. I'lm fia-mer is that 
of a man with a penc'ruling inlelloet ajid ;in 
iudoniKublc will, t mi note him, tail, broad in 
proportion, laid still urcui, the steady stride with 
which ho passes on, tlic calm, cold, searching look 
hfl gives you a.4 he utisses, and you arc aalisf'd 
th.at he possesses all the clemonts of character 
which usually meet in one lorn and fitted to wield 
a sceptre over an im])licitly submissive pcopl". 
Wbon once well seen, he t':ui never be forgoUc,. 
He is just the kind of niau to make Tralioii,', Ircni- 
blo. But, stern ns Im is beforo the world, stern as 
ho is to his uobics, stern lu ho is in the iwlitics of 
Eiyope,hc can •inbend like smaller iiicu, can ma);u 
a timid girl feel at case, and eau tov with an infant. 
Then he can do, and does, kind things, which tend 
to ondi'ar him to his omi family and the poor. 1 
am indeed no admirer of the 'I'/ar; but iu bis 
character, a.s well as bi tliat of many more, there 
arc two sides wljicli should be looked at: that 
] ivbich is pic ented to the world, and tliat irhirh 
I is ; i'( n by bis fnciid.“. To do him justice, we must 
Jock at Ijoib. As en emjii'ror, we must judge him 
1 by Ins imblii’ .u-l' To get a full purlrait of the 
I util//, wo must lc.A t tliu pruate lilc of Nicholas 
I liomanotl'; and althuii,,'. lu sum. resjiects hu is 
very faulty, thcic are othcv.s iu which hu will bca^ 
scrutiny well. 

, Wliih! 1 reiiiiiiaC'd, many rumours were afloat 
respecting tlio then impending Turkish waf, and 
people lel!. mu'njiy. Tim war, fhould it untbrtu- 
uately e.\tond to active hostilities on^ur part, will 
cause mueli misery to mimy of our counlrymcn in 
Itus.iia. It will do more; it will probably sus¬ 
pend the lalioufs of some truly excellent people 
who have long di.vsoniin.atcd religion.^ track, 
prinfed in the vulgar tongue. And, if it have this 
cHfict, it will jjrohably also break up a most effi- 
edent and viiln;bih blanch of the British and 
I’oreign Bible Society, which has done no hTtie to 
circiflate tJod’s word in a long benighted land. 

1 left Russia, sorry to pirt with some of the 
kindest fribuds 1 over had, but glad to readi 
Britain once more; tor, after all, 1 have seen no 
land like it. 

Ora life is a to cturnity j it ought, there- 

forc'l to bo a prepiration/er eternity. 




! THE LOST MARINEKS IN THE POLAR 
SEAS. 

I fiBST rArE».J 

'Tjik monrnrul conviction is noy all but univers.iU 
if not entirely so, that PranW^'s missing expe¬ 
dition is hopelessly lost; an<^afiter tlie searches 
made in vain tkV find i^vl^e' to its fate, it is cx- 
Vrenely uncertain if w'c shall ever know the par¬ 
ticular natui'e of the catastrophe, which may be 
prcsijmed to have cut off one of the most gallant, 
band of seamen ever mjistercd by a maritime bK' 
tion. Upwards of eigh't years ^nd a half ha\’c 
elapsed since the ships sailed, and the same pc- 
,,, .riod, within two months, since they were last 
actually seen, while about seven years and a half 
have rolled away since the date of the few traces of 
' them that have been discovered. It is natural to 
cherish hope, but it must bo sorrowfully aclcnow- 
Icdged that this fearful interval lays a solid foun- 
I datiun for its final abandonmllnt. Different opi- 
^ nions are advanced by eminent polar navirat^ 
respecting the fatal event; but it is needles to 
theorise, so multitodiuous are the mrils which 
beset the arctic voyager. We propose simply to 
devote a few pages to a memorial of the crews^ and 
their undertaking. They were onr own country¬ 
men. Alas, that wp should write in the past 
tense! They nobly “went Cut in the public ser¬ 
vice to Vavc dinigcr mid death in attempting an 


object' '/liich the authorities of the kingdom deemed 
legitimate and prciseworUiy. They wore picked 
men, and included in their nufaber some of the 
choicest spirits in the navy. They are entitled, 
therefore, to a parting memorial. Most rejoicingly 
will it he recalled in case any of the loet ones 
survive and arc restored to the fellowship of life. 
Even the bare list of their names dcscrve.s a re¬ 
cord. ' 


I. THB rOMMAJfHER ASD THE CBV.WS. 
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Screw Discovery Shin, 

30. Horse-Power. 
Captain . . Sir J.Frsnklin. 
Commaniier . Jss. Titsjnnics 
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Vwi.) 

- (. H.J.l).leVe3. 

oumte. 

-. j. W'. Fair- 

holme. 

/re A/iistrr . JAnes Reiil. 
SurgwH . .' 8. 8. Btantey. 
Prty. £ Ptirs, C. II. Osnirr. 
.Vale . . . R. D. Sareent 
(Zl'eil/.) 

-—~ . C. F. Dr8 Vani 

) 

—- . Edwwd Couch 

Amat.-Sum,' H. I). S. Good- 

air. 

ind Master . H. F. CoUins. 
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and Marines. ' 
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Screw Dnwsvery Ship, 
SO-Horae-Power. 

Captain . . F. R. M. Cro- 
rier. 

/Jeatenimt . Edward Littlo 

-. G, M. Hods- 

son. 

■ i ' I. ' . dohn IswiDtf. 

tee Master .,'J'hns. BJenky 

.Viowon , . J. 8. Peddic. 

Male . . .r. 3. Hornby 
(Zient.) 

--— . Robt. Tboiuai 

' (Zfeut.) 

AsMst.-Surg. Alex. 'Slaedo. 
oald. 

7»dMaster . G.A.Maabeaa. 

Clerk . .. . K. I. U/Hclp- 
man. ‘ 

fi7 Petty OOleora, Sedmen, 

^ and Marifce^ a- 



THK LEISURE HOUR. 


The total is one hundred and thirty-nine j the poof-sheets of a vmdication of his (fovcrnineiit. 
conimandcr, a vetfiran j the officers, in the prime It deserves notice that, dufinpr his pfovcrnorsliip, 
of life, several of them young and acconiplislied, he erected a monument to the memory of hi$ old 
all cnthuvastfcally devoted to the service; and commander,captain Flinders, dh Stamfovd-hill, in- 
the sc“men were hearty, athletic fellows, mostly South Australia; and welcomed sir dames Ross 
north-countrymfo, with a few who hrid served in with much hospiffility, who arrivefl at •Ilbbart 
ships of war. The vessels “ Erebus” and “ Ter- Town in tho “ Erebus” and " Terror,” the vjry 
ror" had been with sir James Ross to the antarctic ships in which he w.is himself soon to sail, ami 
rcgiwis in 183S>-43, where tlieir names were given tho very commander who was one of the first dc- ■ 
to two remarkablo volcanic mountains, never be- spatchcfl in quest of him! Ho founded tho Tas- 
forc seen by human eyes, one extinct, the other, manian Society for tho promotion of natural sci- 
Mount Erebus, flaring' and smoking in the midst eucc, agricultarc, and statistics. Earnestly desir- 
of perpetual ice and snow. ing .also tolextend tlie blessings of a sound religious 

Franklin was bom at Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, in education in the colony* the. services of the Rev. 
1780. He entered the nav'y as a boy at the com- J. 1*. Gell, from England, were secured, og the rg- 
inunccmcnt of tho century, knd served as mid- commendation of Hr. x\rncld, of Rugby, to organise 
shipmau in the action off Copenhagen, April 2, a collegiate institution. Though this design was 
ISOl. He then sailed with (xiptain Flinders, like- frustratcd.at the time, sir John advs>i<wi ’UiOl, 
wise a Lincolnshire man, on a voyage of discovci^ towards it, while Lialy Franklin, on leaving the , 
, to Australia: and wiui pcrha[M the most youthful island,'macle over four hnndrcd acres of land she 
member of tho party wrecked with him on a coral had purchased for tho benefit of .■my such institn- 
rock, in 1803, when the'forlovn crew remained for tion that mighu bo founded, Mr. Cell married 
seven long weeks on a mere patch of sand till Miss Franklin, an only child, 
rescue came, exhibiting the utmos^ ordp, intelli- At the period when his last voyage commenced, 
gcncc, and coolness, with the wild ocean dashing and he wa.s severed abruptly from the knowledge 
its billows to their feet. On his pass.sgfc home in of mankind, Franklin was advancing towards his 
the ” Camden,” East Jndiaman, yoiuig Franklin sixtieth year. Rut he. had not lost one jot or til t'e 
had charge of the sipfin-ls, and distinguished him- of the ardour and energy which distinguished him 
self at the repulse of a powerful Fi’cnch squadron in earlier years. In n speech .at Lynn, October 
under admiral Jxcnois, Febnuary 15, ISOl. Sub- 2(J, 1S53, sir Edward Parry remarked upon the 
seqhcntly joining the “ Rellcrophon,” he took part zeal, the almost youthful cuthusiasm, with whic' 
in the battle of Trafalgar; became a liejiteiiant of he entered upon thdexpedition. ” Lord Hadding- 


ing .also to Extend tlie blessings of a sound religious 
education in the colony* the. services of the Rev. 
J. P. Gell, from England, were secured, oq the re¬ 
commendation of Hr. x\rncld,of Rugby, to organise 
a collegiate institution. Though this design was 
frustratcd.at the time, sir John adva'ved 
towards it, while Lialy Franklin, on Icaviug the , 
island,'ma(le over four hnndrcd acres of land she 
had purchased for tho benefit of .any such institu¬ 
tion that mighif bo founded, Mr. Cell married 
MisS Franklin, an only child. 

At the period when his last voyage commenced, 
and he wa.s severed abruptly from the knowledge 
of mankind, Franklin was advancing towards his 
sixtieth year. Rut he. had not lost one jot or tilt'a 
of the ardour and energy which distinguished him 
in earlier years. In n speech .at Lynn, October 
2(J, 1S53, sir Edward Parry remarked upon Ihn 
zeal, the almost youthful cuthusiasm, with wliie’ 


he entered upon thdexpedition. “LordHadding- 
the “ Redford” in 1808, accompanying tho escort ton,” he obsen’cd, “ who wa.s then first Lord of 
of the royal family of Port ugal from Lisbon to the the xldmiraltv, sent for me. and said, ‘1 see, by 
Rra/.lls; w.'fs einploytid at the blockade of Flush- looking at the ^st, that Franklin is sixty years 
ing, and in the ill-fated expcxlitiou to New Orleans old.* Do yon thn'ik 'wc ouglit to let him go 'i' 1 

in ISll. Ilis career as an arctic adventurer com- replied, ‘ lie is a fitter man to go than any I know, 
meneed in the year 1818, when he oommanded the and if yoti don’t let him go, the man will din of 
brig “ Trout,” and attended in it captain Rucliaii disappointment.’ ” Tlic .same distinguished indi- 
on a perilous voyage of discovery to the cigh- vidiial st.atcd, on the same occasion, “ In the wiiCic 
bourhood of Spitzbergen. On his last expedition, course of my cvjierieiico I have never known a 
soon after passing the Orkneys, ho read to the man,like Friinkliu. I do not say it because he is 
officers of the" Erebus" part of the instructions dead, unon Iho principle do, tiwrluis nil nisi 
he hud issued to those of the “Trent,” desiring fionsaj; hut 1 never knew a man in whom dill’cr- 
them to noto everything from a flea to a whale, cut qualities wt.T so remarlmhly combiiiod. In 
urging zealous co-operation, and expressing his nty dear friend, witi all the tcuderncs.s of heart of 
anxiety to do full justice to the exertions of each, a simple child, tlierc . '■>'■ all the greatness and 
lu the year 1810, Franklin was appointed to magnanimity of a hero.” The testimony of all hks* 
proceed overland from Hudson’s Ray, to ascertain acquaintance and oflicers is similar. .One of the 
the course of the Coppermine river, smd the exact latter wrote home on tho voy.sgc as followsSir 
trending of the shores of the polar seas to the cast- -lidiii is delightful, active, energetic, and eviddutlv 
ward of it. This undertaking extended over three even now ja'vsevering. Wliat he ha« been we all 
years, and involved a journey of 5600 miles, in know, I think ft will turn out tliat he is nowise 
the course of which the most terrible perils and altered. He is full of conversation amt interesting 
hardships were endured, an account of which ho anecdotes of his former voyages. I would not lose 
ilrcw up in an able “ Narrative.” In 1825 he was him for the command of the tkpedition, for I have 
again desimtchcd to cooperjito by land wi*h Reechy a real regard—I may say, nfl’ection—for him, and 
and PaiTy, who were sent to a-^cerfain by sea the 1 believe this is felt by all of ns, I have not .seen 
existence o? a north-west passa|K’- Gn his rctrfm much of Crozler yef, but what 1 have .seen I like; 
he was presented by the Geographic.;! ti^ociety of .and I think he is jqst made for a second to sir 
Paris with a gold modal, and received at home John. In our mess we are all very happy; wn 
the hooonr of knignthood, with the Oxford degree liavc n most agreeable set of men, and 1 could 


of a D. c. Tj. Daring tho trrmbles in Greece, sir 
.Tohn Franklin served on tho Mediterranean sta¬ 
tion and went out iu 1836 to Tasmania, as go¬ 
vernor of that island, holding tho pest till the 
summer of 1843. In this interval he was in col¬ 
lision with lord Stanley; and one of his last acts 


Jiohn. In enr mess we are all very happy; wo 
liavc n most agreeable set <if men, and 1 could 
suggest no change, except that 1 wish you were 
witin us.’” 

It is a relieving consideration tliat Franklin was 
a thoughtful and dqvont man. He had bocn 
taught by as many perils as ever fell to the lot of 
an individual his entire dependence upon the God 


before finally Icavin;* England was to correct the j•of providence. Tho lesson was not thrown away. 


--ft . . 

-- - • . 







10 ^ THSS LPJISUBE llOUll. 


Not in tlje spirit of self-cou/ldonco, but humbly 
lolyiug upon the nien'iful i;aic of ilie Almi^flity, 
(lid he foilh to uivsiiu with the storius, ^nowii, 
■ice^, and ngours of fJiu North. " I lik'o," says the 
private letter of an utbeer, a few days alter sailing' 
with'liim, “a man who is in earnest. Sir John 
I'r^nklin read the ehnrch-serviee lo-day, and a 
swinon, ."lO \cry beautifully, tluit 1 dety nuy nuni 
, not to feel the force of what he would convey. 
Tluj lii-st Sunday be read was a day or two befoi-e 
we sailed, when lady Ifraiikliii, his daugfhter, and 
niece attended. Every one was struck with his 
(extreme earuesiucss of.Dianner, cvUenl'iy proceed' 
iug: from real coiniction.'* When, then, we ask 
vrith the poet coiicernin}' the advtniturer, mid are 
left iu inter his faie froiD the dSirk liiysteiy whieli 
shrouds it, wo may acefrpt o^' the consolation wdiich 
thotfyljijp^jJlcrB• . . 

t , 1 * ’ • 

• ** WlitftN* »s Ivo I* wbefo ? sntoiK’o aritl tl.irj»uf=iM tiijt'll 

liiui, Hit*:! soul cuL oil'lrnm lueu. 
hli.Jl Itt'luflit Jiint ^ot 4 citi/U'ii • 

. 01 im>rtstl liU* P W il) lio mum fo tt'll 

( iVi'^onov fnnn Yv'uiJor’t} ■»i»ry • 

l^itilvcn it>rth) v\1ihI bixhcforo 

Jiow III iW bonris .'fiiclbuiul' ormsolutu uieii, 

C<od ru<1in(r« ntMliiu^ia ? ' 

Abut I the rnc'lufturo of*{hd Btormy wuvo 
{■« siroiijc, and dark tb« at'piUs ot ^Htiar Uijjhl; 

Yci t,)iie tberu is oinuipotf^nt to ««><*; 

^ AtuI tJiis we know, if comfOi-t still we rravo, 

lliiQ ilu^ /(>' look wiih hiui a — 

• U'ht th(U UUunin’d^' l?u' gi'ia\ 

All hopour, thcrcibrc, to the memory of tir •loiiii 

v;(’i anklin! 

A brief space may be devtaod to- the &'ibordi' 
nalcs of the e.\peditiuu. 

Captain Fit:«jmnes, the next ollicer on hoai'd the 
“ Erebus ” iu rank to sir Johii^a comparatiyely 
juungr man, distingruialnal liic.iseli in the survey of 
the Euphrates, under ccloucl Chesney, served in 
Syria, was^ severely Wonuded during: tho war in 
China, Tiiid thus ilcpai'tcd to stronfrly-cftntvasled 
scc'iery and cliiiiato on sailing for the arctic ciiade. 
It was his lirst advance to tho great zone of eold. 
lie was specially commissioned to take chargo of 
the mogiietio observations. To him we are in¬ 
debted fur a tew journaliaiug letters, limited to 
about the lirst si.x vveeka of the Voyage, eddreased 
to .1 lady lair. They are wriCeil in an excollcut 
spirit, mid contain lively ^.Ketches of his coiupa- 
'ui(^B. “I wish," he observes to bis ('orres- 
pondent, “ 1 could convey to you a just idea of tlie 
immense stock of good fceluig, good humour, and 
realSeindliness of hemt in our small mess. Wc 
are very happy, and very fond of sir John Frank¬ 
lin, who improves very much ns we come to know 
^ lucve of him." The captain omits description of 
'his ovnpersonale and characteristics as needless, 
being better known 'lo tbe lady than to himself, 
.tlraham Gore, the tirst-Iientcnaut, is noted as “ a 
man of great stability of chai’actcr, a very ’good 
ollicer, plays the llute dreadfully well, has tlie 
sweetest of temjiers, and is dt^pfcther a capital 
„felloW." He served as a mate in the fearful voyage 
of the “ Terror ” in 1836, under sir George iteck, 
to the north of Hudson's Hay, and was algo with 
sir James Ross in tlie antarctic expedUion. Vea* 
comto, second-lieutenant, '‘improves, if iiossille, 
oil closer acquaintance visir John is much pleased 
with him.” Fairbohne, third-lieutenant, “ is a 
smart, agreeable conapimioR^ and a well inforrhed 
man.” He was in the' expcditkni to tho Niger;' 


Second-master Collins is pvououuccd tbe veiy 
osseiicu of good nature, and pni'ser Osmer delight¬ 
ful. The latter was no stranger to high latitudes, 
having accomiiaiiicd captain Heeohej in tho “Blos¬ 
som ” to Behring's Strait, afterwards, serving on 
Ihc lakes of (’umtJu. Though soe&'ewlist advanced 
in ycM-s, he was one of the most light-Kcarted of 
tho party. Stanley, the surgeon, who had fol¬ 
lowed his vocation in China, on hoard tho " Corn¬ 
wallis," is liit olf as thoroughly obliging, with 
“ very while bauds, whidi are always abominably 
clean, and the shirt sleeves tucked up, giving one 
unpIciL«ant ideas that he would not mind cutting 
one’s kg olf immcdiatoly—‘ if not sooner.’ ” As- 
sistuiit'.surgeon Goodsir, a Scot, about tvvunty- 
cight years of age, formerly curator of the Edin¬ 
burgh museum, “ iaiiglis delightfully, cannot bo in 
a passion, is enthuMastic about all 'ulugies, draws 
the insides of luiscroscopic animals with an imagi- 
iiary-poinfed pencil, catches phenomena in a bucket,, 
looks at the thermometer and every otlier meter.’’ 
The ex-eurotov’s ecstasies are nibra than’ once re- 
lerrcd to, on examining mollusca pi a 'mceevo,-scope, 
<uid a ba^'ul oj’ blubbcr-liko .stutf, hauled up iu a 
net, consisting of ‘modus® and' other oceanic ani- 
maiculilc.s. He coutribntod several papers to the 
scientitid journals, one of wliicli, on “ the Mode of 
Ueproduction of Lost i’aifu in Ihe Crustacea,” 
appeared- in the year of liis departure from us. 
Sargent, the lir.st-mate, “ is .a nice, jileasant-look- 
iiig lad, very good-natured.’’ iks Vaux, sceond- 
niato, previously known as a mere lioy in Chii'a. 
“most uncxt-optiouable, clever, jigroe-able, and 
obliging;’’ and Couch, third-mate, “ a little, bla(-k- 
lioired, snioolh-faccd fellow, writes, riyids, works, 
draw.s, all quietly, is never iu the way of au^ body, 
and always ready when wanlo/k” Tlieso are plea¬ 
sant notices of tho mirties in question, strongly in¬ 
teresting our feelings in their fate. 

Bui’of idl on board tbe “ Flrcbus,” the mo.st ori¬ 
ginal character was Reid, tlie ico-mastor. He was 
a initive of Aberdeen, hiul been a Greenland 
whaler, and spoke with a broad north-country ae ■ 
cent. He w.as rough but not vulgar, nnpolished 
j'ot intejiigeiit, and greatly amused his comriulea 
with quaint descriptions of his adventure.-*. Cap¬ 
tain Fit/james was plain niistev Jems in his vo- 
cabulai-y; an*i Huskimays denominated tbe Es- 
({uimanx. “Why, mister Jems,” said he to Ids 
journall/iiig superior, scraWiing his head, “ you 
never Seem to mo to sleep at arl; yon are always 
writln.” The steward had tho beiietit of his in¬ 
structions in boiling very salt fish, so as to get tho 
“ sarlt oout,’’ which pi-oce.ss lay in keeping it just 
near, but not at the boiling point. On entering the 
ict-, lleid’s post would of course bo in the," crow’s 
nest” at the mastlu'ad, in order to look out for 
channels through,the floes and fields. As for 
moro icebergs lloati'ng on the ocean, 'with open 
ivatcr between them, they excited Utile concern in 
his mind. '^To an arctie novice lie was quite un 
oracle, and reS'ponded to a query respecting the 
weather and Capo Farewell, tho south point of 
Greenlmid, “Ah! now, mister Jems, we’lh he 
having the weather fine, sir! lino I No ice ’at ari 
aboont it, sir, unless it be the bergs—arl the. ice ’ll 
be gone, sir, only the bei^s, which 1 like sec. 
Let it come on to blow, look out for a big 'un; 
get under his lec, end hokl cn to him fast, sir. 
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fast. If he drifts near the laiul, why Iw {rrouiids | 
afore yon do.” Tlia idea must Lave btra some-' 
what racy to the uninitiated querist, of tlio iec 
being all gpne, duly the bergs 1 Among tin; com¬ 
mon seamen theje were two Orkney men, one of 
whom, an old man, h.ad not seen his wile for four 
years, whillS the other had jiot seen his mother for 
seventeen VTar.s. On reaching the Orknej.s, thfse 
men were allowed to go on'shore to meet tlieir 
relatives, with others for jirovisinns. All i-eturned 
at the time appointed, lint finding that the ships 
wore not going to sea till the following morning, 
the old man and three others took, a .<mall boat 
that lay alongsido, .and went on shore again with¬ 
out leave. Their absence being soon discovered, 
a parly was scut after them, aiufthey were brought 
ott hoard in the night. This broach of discipline 
rendered them liable to sovero ^nuii'-hment. Unt 
captain rilzjames, firmly believing that they would 
all have come back, remitted the penally, espcoiully 


like 11 large lowu on jlre twenty miles oil. Keid 
ailirmed it lo he “ iee-blink.”^ Gore prononiiceil it 
the aurora borealis. Eityjamos deelarcd in favour 
of a vctloeliou of .sun.scl. SuniRiy, the ti'ind, the 
church service was struggled through m the lower 
denk, the sliip.s rolling and tumbiing. owing*io a_ 
strong gale. Soon ivttorwards. Davis’s Strait wyes 
fairly entered, and a sensible deereaso of tempera¬ 
ture was perceived. A luoiiLey taken out was « 
furnished by the sailors with a blanket, frock, and 
trowsers. Icebergs were seen, and tlio west coast 
of Greenland sighted, looking i uggwl, hut spark- 
liug with sifow, tho ravinps and sluu'ow.s appearing > 
as deep black marks upon it. Ueid began now lo 
speak of soon seeingthc llnskimays. On tliciweuiiig 
of the noth, at si\ o’clock, the i«pcdition crossed the 
arctic circle ^ but it witf lod clmiily to sen Ibo sun 
at midnight, just .skirting the hori/am. Htb- ’-wglit 
of.Tnl.v laf was tine,'clear, luid blinshiny'; splen¬ 
did icebergs iijijiearod in great number.';, .and occa- 

•• II •a aljl *1 *1 -1* 


considering that there"tvonld be no chance iff the aionally intorrupted the solemn sileuee by toppling 
(iffcuco being repcsited tili the ships reached Valpa- over with n report liko thunder. Tim Danish 
raiso, or tho Sundvridi islands! Alas for human settlelnentof Discb, ontho-westeoastof Gre«nhunl, 


ealeul.ations! 


was now made, and the Wlialc l''inh islands in its 


Si-anty room lias’been left to flotice the iumatefl hay, where the ships rchiaiiied for a fow da}.s. 


of the companion vessel. A remark or two must 
siitfioe. (laj)tuiu C'rozier, in charge of the “Terror,” 
was an ofliecr of gre.st f^perience in navigating the 


From this plwe, on the Uth, Franklin addrcsseil 
a letter to C'ol. l-'abiiie, etnting that the ships lu«^ 
on board provisions, fuel, clothing, and stores, eoin- 


iey ocean, lie was with sir E. Fairy iu’tliteo of plete for three jears from that datv. They ftiol 


liis. expeililioiiH. :w midshipman in the “ Fury” in 
J><21, and in the “ lle-cJa” in 1S21; lieiileuant in 
Ihe “ llecla” in 1H27. in the celehratedJjoat c.vpc- 
diliuu to tho pole j and with Koss a.s second in 
■•mumand on hii voyage to the antarctic zone. 
Ulenky, th« ice.-in aster, was provioualy out with 
.sir John Ross in the " Victory,” during his four 
} cars' in]pri.soniuenvdn h^h latitudes, when given 
up for lost by his efluntrymen... Asshstant-aurgeou 
Maedouiild's aiame, wiltten ou a scrap of’uapor, 
piy>b:ibly the fragment of a letter, is the only relic 
capable of personal ideiitilicatjnn that has ever 
been found of eitlidl' of the erew.s. 

IT, 'niE VO\.UiE XO TITE ICE. . 

Wc will now iiceom|jany tho expeditiuii during 
tho hiief perioil of its known course. It left 
iSheeruess on the 2t!th of Jliiy, IKt.'i, .and at 

. ._ Ht. .vJ* 1...... At-_ .•!_ 1 


out, Sf fresh provisions supplied by the admiviilly—^ 
preserved meat in tins, o2,UlSII).: soup, ]7,t,l!r 
pints; gravy," 2170 pint.s; vegetables’, S07011w,; 
potatoes, 2i);121bs., besides tlio iisnid naval ratious 
of salt provisions for three years, lie coiieliidnl 
as ihllows:—“ 1 JiTipe my dear wife lUid dunghter 
will not be over-anxioiw if vve should not return by 
the time they have fi.xed upon ; and 1 must beg of 
you to give tbem tho bciielit of yimr advice ami 
experience when that arrives; for ywi know well 
that even after the second winter, without succe.'-;! 
in our object, we should wish to tr^ some other 
channel, if the state of our provisions, and the 
health of the crews, justify it.” 

Ou the night of Jlio 11th, Fit/jaioes wrote liL-i ’ 
last pai-igraph fo England:—"It is now eleven 
o’clock, and the sin^diincs brightly over the snowy 
pealis of Disco. From tho toji uf one of the islands. 


noon, on the Mb of June, while oft' the island of the other day, 1 counted 2St) ic«bcrg.s, and bea*ti-* 


Rona, a westeru. otitlier of tho Orkneys, the 
attendant steamers, “Rattler” and “RIa7er,”pnrted 
company witli tlie discovuy s'liips. 'J’lic.v ranged 
successively lilongside each of them as closely as 
possible without touching; and prolonged cheevs 
were exdiangi'd by oflicerK and men. In an hour 
or two the steamers were out of sight, ou their 
way nomeward; and the rocky Jiona, the sea, and 


rtil objects they are. Shonld you hear’nothiiig till 
next June, send u letter, I'/d Fctcrshni^, to Petro 
P5ulouski,in Knm.scliatka^when* Osiner was A the 
‘ lllnssmn,’ and Ijad letters from England iu tlirec 
months. And now God bices you, and everything 
belonging to you.” Poor Fitrjames 1 The letter. 
was no doubt ilespatcheil at the appointed time, aim 
found its way safely Ihrouglr the dreary wilds of 


lingering look woe cast behind. Lady Fraiiljlin’s On the 12t]i, ice-master Blenky communicated to 
health was duly honoiued at tho table ^f her bus- his wife as follmw 'The season is a wvy open 
band: and it being hk daughtor’.s birthday, she one, ^neb as when we came out with captain Ross.- 
received the same compUment. June 11th and We are all in good health and spirits, one and all ' 
12th, the vessels wore off the south, of Iceland, appearing to.bo of the same determination, that is, 


12th, the vessels wore off the south, of Iceland, appearing to.bo of the same determination, that is, 
wittt tfte sea exhibiting tho most perfect Iranspa- to perseverenn making a passage to the north-week, 
rency, of a beautiful, delicate, col^loqking green, Shhgjd we not he at home in the fall of 1(^, nr 
cr bltiiainarine. June 15th," Waterfdb-day,''tho early in the spring »f 1819, you may anticipale 
iluke's*hedlth wa« drank at sir John’s taWc. On that wc have made the passage, or are likely to do 
fhe evening of the '!t7ril a bright li(^t was ob- ^so; and if so,'it may be from’live to six years—it 
scrvfil "Oil Ibe horifoh-to the* north-east, looking might lie into the scventli—ere we retbrn; .and . 
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should il be so, do no)b aUow'Bnf person to dishear* 
ton you on the leofrth'of our absence, bnt look for¬ 
ward with hop that Providence will at length 
restore ns safely lb yon." Franklin’s last desptch 
to the adin^lty is from the same spot, and of this 
, date, in which ho stated;—“ I hope to be able to 
stpl in the night. It is unnecessary for me to 
assure their lordships of the energy and zeal of 
> captain Crozier, commander Pitzjames, and of the 
otlicers and men with whom I have the happiness 
of being employed on this service.” 

The ship were spoken on tbe.22lnd by captain 
Hlarlin,of Peterhead, ki t]ie “Enterprise,” a whaler, 
in lat. 75° ICf, long. -60”, calm weather. Th«^ were 
alongside his vessel ’for about fifteen minutes, 
daring which time he conversed with Franklin and 
ice-master Reid, Foftr dtjys later, the 2(tth, they 
u-PK/i MBon. by captain Danuett, of the “ Prince of 
Wales” •wh.'uer,'moored to aip iceberg,'waiting an 


ptain Danuett, of the ” Prince of 
moored to aip iceberg,' waiting an 


and what has become-of them', after more than 
eight long years—whether hopelessly frozen np in 
a locality precluding the escap of the crows, or 
suddenly crushed in unequal conflict w’ith over- 
^•diehning masses of gigantic ice—is a perfect mys¬ 
tery, though reasonable comecture niihappily sup¬ 
plies the place of facts, and leads na to a mournful 
conclnsioii. " 


“ CIIOWNEU’S QUEST.” 

It was on a bitter, cold day in the depth of win¬ 
ter, that I was compelled to make one of a^'ury 
as.senibled to hold an inquest on the body of a 
man recently and suddenly deceased. The place 
allotted for the purpose was an upper room in a pub- 
lic-honsc adjacent to my own residence, whither, 
at the appmied hour, 1 repaired, though I must 
confess with considerablo reluctance. The wind 
blew raw and keen, pnetrating to the very bones; 
a slight, very slight thaw Im commenced, just 
^enough to make the snow, beneath one’s feet 
sloppy .and insinuating, and simgbstivc of influenza 
, and vlioiimatism. Cm enterif^ room I found 
some ten nr twelve individi'iate of the respectable 
seated on the plished wooden chairs of the 
place; not round the -fire, which, newly lighted for 
the occasion, and smoking furiously, as if angry 


at being called to take a part in such a serious 
business, invijod no such intimacy, but each 
“sullenly qpm,” muillcd and buttoned to the 
chin, and evidently desirous of dismissal. In the 
"venfjpeof the room stood a small table and an arm¬ 
chair, roserved for the coroner, who had not yet 
^jirrived; a wine-glass full of ink, and a single pen 
new from the stationer’s, completed the scanty 
preparation. In the corner of the room farthest 
from the fire sat a pole, mclaiishely child of ten or 
.twelve pal's of age, and an elderly person whom I 
took to be her mother; both were of the pdorer^lass. 

The coroner not arriving at tho time specified, 
(.onsiderable dissatitsfaction became a]f^arcnt iipn 
tlie silent visages of my conmanions, and^very 
likely upon my own as well.. Here, however, wo 
sat and shivered for a fuH boar in comfortless 
speeGhlcssnoss, stfan^rs, as fiir as I could judge, 
to each ^her, and bating, with one exception, 


appnrentlj', a general determination to remain so. 
The individnai furnishing the- exception was por- 
hap of a lower gr.ade tlum tlio rest, and was, be- 
•sides, constitntionally imfitted altogether for the 
business in liand. li^ile the resr sat stilf and mo¬ 
tionless as" Sphinxes, he twisted, wriggled, and 
turned npon his scat, rubbed his hands and smiled 
with a cordiality which ought to hove Wn catch¬ 
ing, though it w.Ts not. All his attempts at con¬ 
versation, and they were many, met with a free'zing 
and unqualified rebuff; and at length, ^ving it up 
as a baa job, he turned his attention to the fire, 
and 1 really felt grateful when, by a little jndieiou.s 
pking, he sncci^ed in eliciting u ctieerfol aspect 
from that, the only face in the room in accord 
with his own. Encouraged by this success, he 
actually produced a snuff-box from his pocket, and, 
giving it a ^ood-fintured tap on the lid, offered it 
politely to his neighbour, who, however, would not 
share in the stimulant, but left him to enjoy it 
alone, and to waste the mmshine of his counte¬ 
nance upon the nnresponding company. 

How slowly that long hour crawled away, and 
how I regretted that my' ppeketa were void of 
•books or anything i-cadable! nicro was one old 
gentleman behind a pair of goggle spectacles, de¬ 
liberately spiling through a gi'casy, beer-stained 
portion of a weekly paper—even him I envied. 
At Ifcngth the rattle of wheels was heard below, 
and, .nmidst a general movement and upstanding, 
the coroner entered the room. My friend with the 
snuff-box “Sobered his merry face, took a parting 
pinch, and addressed himself to the serious busi¬ 
ness of the hour. 

The coroner, a gentlemanly person* of fine face 
and figure, and good nddrcs.s, pi-oceedcd immedi¬ 
ately to apologise politely fi1t the delay he had 
unwittingly occasioned us, ari.smg, as he said, from 
an unexpected mass of evidence to bw gone into in 
another case in which he had been engaged that 
morning. I conM not help thinking that he ap¬ 
peared to be well used to making apologies, and to 
having them well received. This done, and tho 
requisite tieehe being ascertained to bo present, 
he proeveded to administer the oath usuid on such 
occasions. This ceremony was got through sum¬ 
marily, tho elderjy gentleman who had monopo¬ 
lized tho newspaper being first sworn as foreman. 
Six of the others, each placing a finger on the gos¬ 
pels, were sworn in at a batch; tho same as to tho 
remainder, and tho business was concluded in less 
than two minutes. 

The next step was to inspect the body of the 
deceased, previous to hearing what evidence might 
have to be adduced. For this purpose we foilpwed 
our foremnii over the melting'snow and-mingled 
mnd, through a long labyrinth of narrowand half- 
payed back-streets, to tii’e house, or rather hut, 
where lay the object of our inquiry. It was during 
this transit tnat I for the first time heard any of 
the drcurostaijccs attending Ihe deatli we were 
called to investipte. It appeared that the de¬ 
ceased was ,a laoonring man, who had returned 
from his employment nneniectedly in the middle 
of the day, complaining of indisposition; he had 
gone to bra, and died in a few' , hours, without 
having reconrse to medical (b^taime. ^ * 

We entered the lowly dvreuing, and there, jn a 
small frbnt room on»the gtofiifd-floor, hardly nine 
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feet bquare, on a bcd.tltat filled ludf the epoce, lay | 
(Mil-rounded by a fiitnil^ of small children), as if in | 
n quiet sleep, the remmns of one of tlie sons of tml 
and privaiion.' He looked old, but nut dead; 
three-aoBre. and tell upon the point of waking— 
such he seemed lo me. I was deccir^, however, 
soinewhatfin regard to his age. 

When, in separate detachments—^for the room 
was too small to hold us oil at once—we had duly 
contemplated this sad sight, we returned shivering 
to the inn-room, where we found tlie coroner, who 
had not been idle daring our absence, engaged in 
questioning the child I have before referred to. 
When we were all seated, he read over the cv'i- 
deuce he had elicited in the interval; and, first 
putting a few simple question!^ to the child as to 
the natiu-e of an o.ith, which she answered salis- 
faetorily, lie swore her to the«truth of what she 
had already said, and was about to. say in reply to 
any questions asked. 

^e case, as tlie coroner observed, was the 
simplest fliat courd possibly occur. From the re¬ 
plies of the child, we learned the following facts, 
exemplifying, I have no doubt, the (ilstury of mul¬ 
titudes of the couiitless anny of workers fur dmly 
bread, except in the extreme suddenness of the 
death, which made the circumstance legally amen¬ 
able to investigation Under a coroner’s warrant. 
The deceased had been employed for inany^years 
by a manufacturer iu the citv, and was ht^ly re¬ 
spected for his sobriety and industry. On the 
Wednesday before the inquest, which vpis held on 
a Monday, he had come home unexpectedly at two 
ill the ailemoon, complaining of great difficulty in 
breathing, Miid, i-eqncsting his wife to make him 
some lea, had gone to bed. Having drank a little, 
ho said he wished ueyy inueh for a quiet sleep, and 
desired his wife not to let tlm children make a 
noise. 'The tflcponent, the eldest but onc-of the 
cljildren, of whicli there were eight, alone reigned 
with the mother at his bedside* 'flie mother re- 
ipic.sicd him to “ Imve the doctor,” but he refused 
io do so, and leaning back on his pillow, as though 
very, very .weary, fell asleep. Ho remained silent 
ibr about an hour, aud then commenced Igealhing 
heavily (the cliild described it as “ snoring in his 
breast”). After some time he was .again silent; 
when liis wife,,ohjerving that liis head lay very 
low iu the bod, rose to place a pillow beneath it. 
and was horror-struck at finding him cold i(nd 
btiflening. Medical tud was immediately euni- 
nioncd, but all loo late; he had been dead nearly 
an hour. The stertorous breathing was the sole 
evidence of his lust ogonr. He was sixty-three 
’ years of age; his wife, who was live-and-twenty 
yeaiff yognger, was on the point of giving birth to 
a ninth child, and coffid not attend th« inquest, 
'fhe elderlv female 1 had talccn for the mother of 
the child, was a kind and simple-hearted neigh¬ 
bour, whoso evidence merely corroborated that of 
the child, and gavq proof of her own ^nuine feel¬ 
ing and tender sympathy, • 

'file 'witnesses being desired to withdraw, we 
proceeded to delibei-ata npon the verdict. It was 
not considered. necessary to have a post-nwrlent- 
cxainuiation. .The coroner, «i apprmnd medical 
pi-activlun^ himself, assured us-there was nothing 
suspicious or even nhusual in the case. The poor 
mart hod doubtless died of disease of the Imart, or 


of apoplexy—a disqpctioii might decide which. 
But of what use or import ^as it to know ? The 
immediuto cause of his death might perhaps be 
found in the extreme exposure tS cold to whirh ho ■ 
had subjected himself on the momiu^ of his do- 
cc^c; it having come out in evidence that hc'liad^ 
mistaken the hour, and i-osc at half-iiast tlir^e 
o'clock in the morning, instead of six, in his anxiety 
to be early at work during a press of biisinoss. Not « 
tliiukiiig it worth while to go lo bed again for so 
short a time, he had .sat without lire for more than a 
couple of hours before proeeedingto his cinploynieut. 

We could do nothing better than adopt tlie sug. 
gesiion of the coroner, and ngi-ee to the verdict of 
“ Death from natural causes,” which was .acconl- 
ingly done. ' • 

It was surprising how suddenly the face of things 
now changed. Eveiwhodj* rose and biiiton«i> up 
his great-dbat, aiid (foniied his g!oves, and hared . 
the right hand again to.sign the document, half 
\)rinted, half written, containing the verdict, and 
then departed wifhout ceremony; so kostily, indeed, 
that I saw more than one return for walkings stick.s 
or umbrellas forgotten in their anxioiy to be oil*. 

It was curious to see tlfs different modes of hand¬ 
ling the pen,- some, delighting in their dashing 
autograph and flourish, made signature-s audibb 
at twenty yards distance; others, with carefiiT 
deliberation, in a manner printed- their names, 
legible for centuries. One slim, Adonis-Iikc iigiii-f. 
whom I took for an artist, wrote the finest Italiai? 
hand with a pen which he produced ffom a gold 
“ Mordanhis perfoi-miince, however, was ininic- 
diately buried under the signature of nil old singer, 
whi^ having lcas,perfcet vision, inscribed, with the 
gaping quill of the party, his own blotty patronymic 
iinmc^tcly upon it. Next came our fi-iciid of ! 
poker and snun-box celebrity. He was the lust ex¬ 
cepting mysell', and twice ho signalled mo to pre¬ 
cede him ; blit 1 was inexorable, and determined tu 
inspect his rnllgraphy, cost what it would. Still ho 
dallied, and looked wiffiilly round him. It Was plain 
he had not calculated npon this, and it was not till 
the coroner lifted lys head to remind him of his, * 
duty, that, in de^Aration he seized the pen—could 
it possibly be for th^first time in his life? I am 
afraid so. There it stood npri^hh between the 
lingers of his clenched fist, di-ipjiing with ink (he* 
had tlu-ust it to the bottom of the wine-glass), and 
distilling drops more durable than precious. After 
ftiiny futile attempts to settle upon the right split ho 
at length succeedw in the pbrpetration of a serieji of 
hieroglyphics thob might Iiavc defied Qhampellion. 

Having appended my own humble signature, I 
retreated to the corner I had hitherto occupied in * 
search of hat and gloves. The little child who 
gave all the evidence we hod heard was sitting by* 
the -ftindow, and now sobbing violently, as if for 
the first time aware of the extent of her loss. The 
kind-hearted nei^hour held one of he? hands, and 
tried iii vain to soothe and comfort her. Aftef an. 
c(]|na]ly vain attempt on my own part, I turned to • 
withdraw, and found that the coroner hod taken his 
flight with aQireeipitaacy which Iconld only account 
fowon the supposition of another sudden death— 
or a'dinner. In his jcbair sat a stalwib-t-drover, 
who rang the bell violently, and vociferated, as 1 
descended the stmrs, “ Come,'Betsy! servo up the 
'steaks, and bring a pint of atout 1" • 
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HISTORY OF,THK GUILLOTINE. 

In a former numtor of our joum^ we gave, from 
. Sir.' Simpson'e imiTafive of a vmt to Parja in 
1815, a doscri)tlion of his discovery of the obscnre 
haunL of this terrible engine of revolutionary 
•crime. Pi-oiii occupying somo of tlus most eon- 
8{5cuous positions in aristocratic quarters of raris, 

. it had hidden its ghastly, head in an outhouse in 
an oiit-of-the-way part of the city, where, much to 
the siumise and amusement of the neighbours, the 
eager Englishman, by dcvatiiig liimself uiion an 
empty cask, obtainei^ a view of it tbrough an 
aportnre at the top of th^ door. Witliin the past 
few weeks an interesting though somewhat painful 
history of tins celebrated instnum'iit of eapilo] 
punisbihent lias appeared, from tlie nljle turn of tlic 
riglit bonourablo J. IV*. CrSlrtir, from the pagns of 
which \vc propose to glean n'd’cw'fiicts upon a sub' 
ject invested with such tragical associations. 

The popular impressioii that the guillotine which 
played .such a fearful, part in the slaughterings 
of thp French revolution ,was‘ tlic first migiue 
of its kind, is qnitO false; and it is surprising 
how, in the face of facts certainly well known to 
historians, such an error shonhl ever have bocoine 
S') generally diffused. In a visit wliich wo once 
paid to l.be city of Aberdeen wo were favoured 
with rt sight of the relies of .a similar iiislrument 
of decapitation, knovvn .ss the muidrn, and cvliieh 
^■hud undoubtedly performed sanguinary service 
in the stonniev days of Scottish kistoiy. JSovc- 
ral years ago, too, we remember han'iig examined, 
with some excitement of feeling, a machine of the 
same conslniclion and name, now in the collection 
of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries at Edin¬ 
burgh. In 1774 Mr. Pennant, when publishing 
an wcount of his tonr in that year, states lhat he 
saw this id^tical maldfn, in a room under the 
parliament house at the Scottish capital, and he 
ascribes its fabrication to the regent Morton, who 
copied it from a model which he met with in pass¬ 
ing tlirough Halifax. Little did that Scottish 
nobleman think that his own head was to fall he- 
'ucath its tronchaiit blade 1 '^Thirty years earlier 
than the publication of Penult’s work, the execu¬ 
tion of the Scotch lords for"the rebellion of 1745, 
• by the axe and the block, seems to have recalled 
tpe forgotten maiden to notice; for in the “ London 
Mago/ino" of April, 1747, a pictorial represeiita- 
tioit of it is given. The last victims of this death- 
engine were the marquis of Argyle, in 1G61, and 
his son, the . ear], in 1685—tno latter quaintly 
enough declaring, as he pressed bis lips on Uio block, 
*- that it was the sweetest maiden he had over kissed. 

Antiquated and dLsnlcte, however, as wore tliesc 
instruments of decollation at the period of the raigu 
of terror, the annals of England famish ‘a still 
more ancient specimen in tlie Malxfam gihhet, ns it 
was termed, which was indeed imperfect guillotine, 
andliad been of old employed m certain peculiar 
cases ip the district that gave it the de.signhMon by 
which it is known. As early as 165<) a jprint of 
tl^is machine was produced by J^m Hoyle, in which 
it was represented as mounted on a atone pedeE,taI. 
It is singular that,^tiioogh tlie gHhet itsfflfhas 
long ceajied to exist, yUt m aecttracy of the repre¬ 
sentation has been iitteetea.by tlie recent discovery 
of this ideuriral pedestal <w st«ie scaffold, it having* 


been long buried boncath an .aicnumlaHou of-rub¬ 
bish and soil which had formed, a grassy mound, 
commonly supposed to be a natural Iiill, The town 
trustees having, however, a few years ^iucc, pur¬ 
chased the Gibbci-hill, and having determinod to 
reduce, it to J/he level of the surroimding fields, this 
curious relic of antiquity was brougm. to light. 
The ancient axe is still in the possession of th.c 
lord of the manor of WiikefieW. 

Numerous other illustrations of (ho early use of 
the guillotine are colleetetl by the mithor of the 
work before us, from which it appears IJiat thi.s 
mode of inflititing capital punishment has been re¬ 
sorted to in Italy, in Ireland, and oven among the 
Romans. There arc engravings and wood-cuts of 
the sixteenth cemury oxtaiit, which represent 
guiUotiucs of uTCiit elaboration, ns having been 
employed in timo-i of antiquity. In Oranai-h’s 
wo<Kl-cuts of the “ Martvrdoui pf (ha Apostles.'' 
for instance, ^)rintcd at IVittenlicig in ISff!).. there 
is an exhibition of tlie (h'ntli of St. Matthew bx 
the guillotine, with a legend to flie etfent' that “ bis 
bead was chopped off by a falling axe, after the 
manner of thp Iloraana.” .In e.xpl:m:ition of tlu> 
ialter pbrasc, it nfay be st.atod that the frontispiece 
of Mr. Croker’s book contains a repi-esentation (tf 
the death of Titus Manlius by means of a massive 
and highly-finished gnillotlnc, which lias been re- 
prodnecd from some old (Jerman print. Nor is 
tliis tej-riblo destroyer totally nulcnown to the 
earlier epochs of French criminal history, siiws' 
we leiu-n that tho great marshal do Montmon-nei 
was beheaded at Toulouse, in 1633, by mc.'ins of 
such an instrument. From these fiu'ts we may 
safely conclude that this mode of execution was 
common on the coiitment, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and p'.pecially iu cases of 
peraens of rank aqd disUnctioh. 

It is equally clear, however, that *110 knowledge 
of tt-is method of decollation had passed ipto 
general oblivion at tho beginning of tho Freni-h 
revolution. A considerable futerval elapsed be¬ 
tween tho occasion wlion the subject was first 
mooted by Dr. Giiillotin and tho period when the 
grim decapitator assumed physical shape and pro¬ 
portions, and eommenced its career of carnage. 
There w.-w fin- some time a general repugnance to 
entertaiu and dikuss tho question—a sort of in¬ 
stinctive dread of all responsibility in tho fabrica- 
tfon of the bloody thing, which contrasts strangely 
with the horrid and disgusting familiarity that 
was .afterwords manifested towards its ruthless 
operations. It is probably known to most of our 
readers that the unfortunate man whose name it 
boars was in no scn.se the inventor or fabriegtor of ' 
tho instrument; nor was the guillotine nri^nally 
designed, with any view “to what subsequently 
b^me the source of its infamy-^^ho gj^cat number 
of victims that it could dispose of in a short spoco 
of tirae. On tho contrary, it is a curious Ihct that 
this blood-thirsty implement was »t first proposed 
on a combined principle of jUsUce and mercy. The 
hw, in cases of camtal punishment, otily demand¬ 
ing the death of the culprit, it was cOntendt^ by 
men of philautlwoiffc views, tliat a rpede of’.exeeti- 
tion ought to he adopted ^at would be instanta¬ 
neous, and free frem the infliction of itll uimeees- 
<«ary suffering. Such was the plea tiiat gave birth 
to the Ill-omened goillotinA"- • 'j 
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Foremost amon«c tUo pliilantliropiats and liberals month, the minister was obliged to have recofirse 
of the time was Dr., Gnillotin, who, thongh a per- to the Leprislative Assembly^br instriictinns. In 
son of very medorate ability, was so reemnmonded i tha official letters addressed to the assembly, refer- 
to the 7ieiis- Js^Mby his popular pamphlets (ono ; ences are inadetodifficnltiaa fcitftmd expressed b.v • 
of whicli^bx'the-by, is said to have been Iho pro* i tho executioners in carrying out the in^ntions of 
dnetion of a certam law.vcr who was jtshamea to I the new law. As aft essay on this poibt isirfex- 
achnowledfo its paternity), and by the censnre of; istence from ihe hand of M. Sanson himself, tlje * 
the narliament. that he was elected a renresenta- I chief aod hereditarv oxeentionev of France, and 


the parliament, that he was elected a representa¬ 
tive of Paris to the National Assembly. On this 
body transforriiig its sittings from Vorsoillos to 
Paris, Dr. Onillotin, in order, it is alleged, to iu- 
gralinto himself with his constituents, brought 
fftrward a series of propositions on crime, criminala, 
and the mode of punishment; amoiig which was 
one to the elfocfc tW, in all cases of execution, one 
uniform nicthwl shonld be ompJnyed, namely, “ by 
means of a These propositions were 

mljourned witlumt a debate; buteibout twofrionths 
aliiorwards, tlm pgrtinacions doctor brought them 
forward again, with little better success. The 
debate on this second occasion was brought to a 
sudden coiicluflion by an' inadvertence of (juillotin 
liimsolf, who,’ after rcjivcsonting hanging as an 
exceedingly tedious and torturing, prooess, ex¬ 
claimed in a tone ’of triumph, Now, with my* 
machine, I strike off youv head in the fwinkling 
of an eye, and you never feel it.” A general laugh, 
wo are'told, terminated Ihc debate; “ and amongst 
the laughers there were scores who were destined 
to be early victims of the yet unborn cause pf their 
merriment.” 

'•Though Dr.,nuillotin had talked 6(v peremp- 
(orily and indisei’cctly about hU machine,” says 
our authority, ” it does not appear that ho had as 

yet preptireilieven a model, and it is nearly certain i swe^pl criminals Jo execute at tlio same, tinio, the 
that he had no concern in the actual construction j tciTor that such an execution presents, by the im- 
of tho instrument ttgit was eventually adopted, {mensity of blood which it produces, will carry 
but to which, wlulo*yct in em^yo, this nnluckly j fright and weakness into the most intrepid hearts 
Imrsfc of surgkal cutiinsiasm was the occasion of j of those whose turn is lo como. Sneli weaknesses 
affixing his name.” This nnfortnnatc plirase*wa.s ! would present an invincible obstacle to the cxeou- 

setzod upon and made the subject*of a song, which ' '■*— -’-‘. 

soon beeamo popnlSr vvitli tlic Parisians, and thus 


who has gained sneh a dreadful inimorfality by 
tho part ho took in tho horriWe tragodie,s of the 
guillotine, our readers may not be sorry lo sec a 
j^rtion of it. if it be only as a literary curiosity, 

'* In ordet that the execution," wrote Sanson, 

“ maybe performed according <o the intention of 
I Uw (Kimple deprivation oflile), it is neecssj»|;y that, 
j oven witlumt ’any obsfiielp on fho part tjf the 
I eriminnl, tliix exeentioner hifnself should bo very 
j oxjjcrt, and .the i rimiupf very firm, rvithojit vdiich 
one could iftvev get ftvcmgh an execution by tho 
•iirorJ, without the eerl siinty of dangerous actidenfs. 

• ‘‘Aftcj’one execution, tho sword will bo no longer 
in a eopdition to Jierform anollie.r; bring Iribki fo 
g<it iiriehed, it is Sbsolulely-necessary, if tluwe are 
many imi-sons to execute at tile same time, tli.nt it 
shonld be ground and shai'pcned anew. U would 
be necessary, then, to have a snfficionl number of 
swords all ready; .1’liat would lead to great and^ 
almost insurmountable difficnitios. 

“ It is also to be remarked that swords’ have 
been very often bridton in executions of this.kind.. 
Tlic executioner of Paris possesses oidy two, which* 
were given likn by the ci-devant j)'nrli,a'mcnt of 
Paris. They cost fiW livrus (2'td.) apiece. 

“ Tt is to be considered tliat, when there slial! bo 


by anticipation gave an unchangeable appellation 
to tlic instrument, which luid not until three years 
afterwards an actual e.xistenec. The designation 
of GtiiUothi, thus arbitrarily conferred, stuck, as 
the phrase is, in spite of an attempt subsequently 
mode to call it ibo^Lovisian, afffer M. Louis, the 
secretary of the College of Surgeons, who did ac¬ 
tually preside over the coushnotiou of the ma¬ 
chine which Guillotin had only indicated. 

After freqxibnt and protracted discussions on the 
snbjact of capital punishment—in which it is re- 
markable that Robespiene strenuously opposed tho 
.shed^g of blood in any possible ease, or under 

any ^et«xt whatever—the new penal code was ^ . _ 

adopted. Two of the tfrticlcs embodied j*i it were } doenmeut on the sidiject, that no idea of cmploy- 
to the effect that ” the pnnislraimit of death ; ing a fnachine had found any ffivour at that period. 

. ___ _.if__J» I'A. ^*.1 ! V_ _Xl ^ t » 


tion* The patient bcin|i^ no able to snpporl 
himscltl the execution, if persisted in, will become 
a sfrugghs and a mmt.<iacre." 

After several parisvaphs, cbm-aolerizwl by tho . 1 
same, decency in IfeiMling a very delicate snlijcct, 

M. Sanson conclndesVvith tho following appeal* 

“ It is tlierel’oro indispensable that, inwttler to fulfil 
the humane intentions of the Notional Assembly, 
some means should he found to avoid xlelays and 
Msnre certainty, by f ring the patient so that the 
aueftess of the operation ahall not bo donbtfnl. *ljy 
this the intention of the legislature will bo ftilfflled, 
and the executioner himself protected, from any 
accidental effervescence of the public,—GaxBtxs 
JIknhy Sansox." . 

It is evident enough, from'tho silence of this 


shonld consist in tho mere deprivation of life, and 
no kind of torture to be infected dn the con¬ 
demned,” and tbat "every person condomiiod 
should be beheaded.” Still, singfilarly cMugli, 
no provision was made for the made of decapitation, 
untiKs case occun-ed ih the early part of 1792 that 
necessitated spme decision In the matter; A per¬ 
son o£ the name of FeDetier was condemned to 
deafdi dhr^roblicry and mtirder, Tha perplexed 
lA^lst.rates inquired of the minister^how thi s^ 
tonc^ was to re'ex dented. 


(luillotin’s proposition had been smothered by 
ridicule, and no at \0 wared to inenr the disrepute of 
advocatmg it. The nrgejit application of‘the 
minislhr of justice, however, now hi-ought the 
matter (p a crisis. The qnqstion was referv^ to a 
committee, vtho themselves consulted M. Louis,- 
and* authorfaed him to draw up a report, which 
was jJdoptedhy tho committee and preseirtod to 
tho assembly. The legislature, on the' day of 
presentation, deer^d that the* *m6do of execution 

eanef.ri' some 


After the deldy of a 1 thus recommended—decaptthtion byneanef. 

tj brMf _ _ 
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invAriabk’ inucliaitism—should be adopted throuj;:!!- 
out the liinadoni. notice, in these proceed* 
in^s, ms taken of Dr. Guilliitin, who, indeed, had ^ 
' retired into inoie tlian his oripnal obscurity. ^ 
Many have suppos^ that he perished by his own 
iusft'innent'blit this is not the case; though it cv 
apiKiirs that ho was impiisoned during the rei^t 
or terror—liis crime Ming, it is ss^, tliat he 


THE AEITIIMETZO OF TIME. 

Tueue is somcthiiiK very iusidioiit'iu the lapse of time. 
Wlioo j-ou {lass the frontiers of anew country they stop 
you at onco and demand yoiir ])!isa!)idrt. Tliey look to see 
whence you have come and whither von are f^injt; and 
cverythinj; rymiiida you of the tmn^ion. ' IV dre>-s of 
the |>eopIu is peculiar. Their laugunge is stnuige. T'he 
Shvets aud houses, the roiireyauMs, the style of cs-crytbiiijr 


I'clcnsfid, and lived in moderate circumstances at patli. And at any given moment yon have only to loo) 
Paris, “esteemed, it js said, bv a small circle of ''P>“i?!" ♦<> r>>mciiiber, “This is no more my imtivi 


friends, but overwhelmed by a 'deep sensMIty to ’““‘‘‘/'H,'* "’**'«’* ^ "P 

^X.lrked and cmspieiious ns is oi.r j.iogrcss in space, 
nustoriuno whidt had yendei'ed hisf name tgnomi- we i-ecogiiise no suctf decided transitions in our pvugres.s 
IIIOUS, and Ins very existence a sub.|pct of fearful throngh time. When you pass the frontiers of a now year, 
curiosity, He jii.st Hied ro see tlio Restoration, tlnau^wjth authority to demand your pass- 

and died in his bed, in Parie, on'the 26th of May, P*”^* no one who fiTvihly an-ests you, aud «ska, Whence 
1814- at’the aufl ofscventvisir ” ^ romest thou s' or, Wliitlicr art Ihou,; gomg ? Alt thou 

■w’j ^ iiiii bound for the licttcr conntry, aud hast Uion a safe conduct 

M. Loill-s s proposition having been adopted, tllfe i,. the name of Uio Lonl of the laud ? But you just pass 
next step was to prepare a modifl and an csliiuato on— ’51, '53, '53— and every year repeats, ir« demimd no 
of the expense of constructing I4i& machine.*’' This }iiissport;_l)« sure you can show it at thojaurnoy's end, for 
work fell to the lot of one Guidon, wbocalculated the *t is certain to he needed there. And Vs nothing stops you 

^ .1 .l»nl 22«, „d, .ilh .JUiSR M 1£ ,’S CS'lSS." S'Z 

^1 charge, he justilied it on rises uml tho huii sets. Yonr fricntls arc about you aU tho 


on the exorbitancy of the charge, he jnstilied it on 
^fhe plea of the enormous wages demanded by his 
\vorkincii. “ from a prejudice against the object in 
view." Other contractors, liowcver, were willing 
^ to undertake the odious task at moderate charges, 
on the condition that their names did not appear 
in connexion with the unpopular instrument. 
Me.mwhile, a piano-ibrte maker named Schmidt. 


Me.anwhile, a piano-ibrte maker named Schmidt, these lines are only on the ina): 
who had already been employed to construct a ''*’® tropic, yon siw no score in t 
somewhat similar machine fw provincial use, offered e^nXfnJn the wdkinlZ’cal 
to supply one after the model for 38f., an offer and it is only the man of skii: 
which was accepted; so that Schmidt became, in with bis eye on tiui signs of be 
fact, the inventor and constructor of ike inslruinent ^vent has happrud, -and Uiut a 
that was finally adopted. One having been made "J?® .«ooiplcted. Aud to far, ( 
for the capital, the local authorities in the depart- f 

ments began to clamour Ibr their respecUvo iiia- tho eharnml 'ship 

climes, with a savage eagerness of which many had was standing still. But it is not ton The watery phun, of 
soon to repent in tears and blood. ^ ^ to-day is tar iu adriuica of the plaiu of yesterday, and the 


tmuc. You ply your hnsiness or amusuments just as you 
did afore, and all things contia'ie as they were. And it is 
the same uith the more signal cpoclia. The infant passes 
on idchildbood, and the child to yonth, and the youili to 
manhood, and the man to old age, and ho can hardly tell 
when or how he ci’ossod tho honndnry. On our glolsa and 
maps we have lines to mark the purallels of (Ustaiuv—but 
these lines are only ou the map. Crossing the equator or 
the tropic, yon see no score in the water, no line in the sky 
to mark it; and the voasel gives no lurdi, no olariuii 
sounds from tlie welkin, no call is omitted from the deep, 
and it is only the man of skill, tho pilot or tlie captain, 
with bis eye ou tlie signs of hcavini, who can tell that an 
event has happened, ’and Uiut a dciiiiito portion of the voy- 


The first victim of this bloody monster, after blue dome of to-day may he very like its predcccssoi-s, but it 

iriki*u1 iikVnDvitn/tiifa fin/l r inarln with rlno.? « lashifaned tiovn quite anothei- sky. 


several experiments had bifirn c made with dead 
bodies, was the wretched Pel'Jtier, whose case had 
led to all these proceedings, and whose decxipitation 


is fsishibiied h'om quite anotbei- sky. 

Oh, di-ar frionds, it is time to bo numbering tho days. 
It is time to apply your hearts unto wisdom, it is time’to 
read—time to listen for tlio great hereafter. It is time to 


t;{as a sort of signal for a host of othero. Three take up that bleKsci book with which at the outset God 
months afterwards there was an imperfect execu- puciously fureiehed yon, and maktP sure of that excellent 
tion,’ arising from the dwelling of the wooden \ritbout w-huJi yon emmot sre his fw in peace. 

rtove. ot> S 


disapprobation, and led to the substitution of metal away from silly or ensnaring company, and give yourselves 

grooves. Immediately after thiii enmo the memor- resolutely to the one thing needful. 

able froi/A' of Aui/ust, when the guillotine, as a . , ..., , * 

sort of “massacre-mde-easy, fell into the hands ToimmsionsinthesiiieB, 

of political factions, and was mercilessly employed Yoa-nbid farewell to every fear, 

in the perpetration of deeds of sanguinary ven- ’'T* yow weeping eyes. e 

geance. The king was among the earliest victims when you cau say, "I kuow whom I have beKaved”— 

6f' tbia greedy destroyer. Instead of being occa- wlien you can aver, “ I am pereuaded that Christ m able to 

sionallr set up. it wms soon Mtablished in per- keep that which I have committed unto Him”—when you 

niaWce, and hundreds, nay fhonsands of heads liavofound^ theblcKriof Jesus a cluing from all your 


noblest and fai),«st of its glnin were Marie Antoi- 


relief wit! come bver yonr spirit, and you will have no fore¬ 
bodings about the end of the'voyage. \^en wa himoaiieR, 


.nette, Madame Elizabeth, Madame •Roland, and as now wo announce, that w« are crossing anoUicr psndlcl, 
(.'harlottc Corday ; but we would not dwell.uu- the intelligence will cause yon no perturbation. Andshonld 
necessarily Ujpon the crin>^ of an epoch, perhaps you wakeji^t midnight and hear the hurrying steps and 
the tokeJt 

for tho sake of hulnaaity, that the wwld may and your title ia A«r«. Tha.Go^ ./on believe and the 
never sM their like again. Bavkmny'oukuow.—“,2>aptiire(M„and Jfnmimtt,"* 
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taight that I't'ot tired of qmll-driviiig in ^jondon, | 
and so I cainc ont hc»c. That was not exactly it, I 

• cither. Tired of it I was; bat I was forced to 

• , come, whether I lijicd it or not. 

“ 1 need, not tell you where I was bom and 
hrou^rht * beautiful place though—a 

•small village, and my home was the parsonage- 
. I house. Just look at me now; I don’t look much 
like a clergj’man’s son, do I? Well, that d<ics 
1* not signify; we are all pretty much, in the long- 
run, what we choose to make ourselves, I suppose. 
At all events it is so with me. Well, there was 
the parsonage-house; I fancy I can ^ieo it now; 

I dream of it often cnbugh, with its stiug garden 
; and green-house, and all that sort of thing. There 
I was ilia little parish church loo, all grown over 
with ivy up to the ver^*stccple-top, with the jack¬ 
daws that built in it, Mtd the owls that took pos¬ 
session of the belfry. ' Owls! a, bigggr owl tnau 
■ any that ever wore wings was Percy Effingham; 
and that is my name, at •your service. , 

•“ 1 won’t talk about home, hj^wever; thinking 
of it seems to make a child of pic. Whciv I was 
old eihiugh, I was packed olT to sc'hool; and when 
I liad done with that, thq next question was how 
I was to make my way in the world, klyhig 
brother, Stanley, was at college j the next above 
] Cm. was articlcii to a lawj-er; and between them 
j, they dug pretty deeply into the ways and means 
' ( at the old pai-sonage-house: there was not much 
j ^to spare for poor Percy. I had no right Id com- 
j plain thoqgh: my father did the best he could, 

j and fitted me out for London. I had an uncle 

I there, a rich merchaAt, and I was to nestle under 
j his wing.” 

i Arrived at this point in his^-ptory tJio y»nng 
I man made a sudden pause, and when Frank turned 
his head and looked into his companion’s face— 
still handsome, in spite of neglect and traces of 
dissipation*—be saw that it was convulsed by some 
strong feeling, which ho was evidently striving to 
curb. Frank looked away again, and silently 
plodded on. 

' “ Tliere!" exclaimed Effingham, snddotily; ” do 

, you hear that ?” , 

The travellers had passed/bifer the valley and 
were toiling up a rather si^p ascent, somewhat 
wiudinglr, fbr the sides of the hill were, as we 
have said, more thickly wooded than the plain; 
aird in th(f trees overhead and around numheriess 
biij^ were screaming and chattering most up- 
music.any. One sound, above all others, waS at 
the moment almost deafening,^ and it was that 
which indvwed the young busiintan’s exclamation. 

, ” Do you hear tlut P” said he; not, however, as 

though he were surprised at the sound; but if be 
were not, his compmiions were, and they stood and 

• listened. 

" Koo-too-too-too-oo —roo-oo-oothe' voice, 
shrill and piercing, came from a clump of trees a 
hundred paces or more in advance of them. 

. Why, master Prank!” exclaimed Simeon," 'Us 
Punch broke loose. I never heard of his eihigrat- 
ing neither.” , , 

• “ What-a-guy! what-a-guy!” the koice screamed 

, in the accents of derision; and then a bray, like, the 
braying of an ass, wtia suocoeded first by if single | 
chnckle' of seemii^ merriment, luid immediately I 

afterwards by a'fulTpeal of sounds so like human ; 

• « * 


I laughter from a multitude of full-brcsthed lungs, 
j that the inexperienced^ travellers, after a moment 
of amazement, joined in the merry chorus, while 
they looked mc[uiringly to their guide fbr an ex¬ 
planation of this strange concert' of the Vfoods. 

“ That’s the laughing jackass.’sBaid Effingham. 

“ I have hOhrd it often enough to be |ick of the 
horrid noise.” 

“ A jackass 1” cried Simeon; “ why I thought 
the noise came from the top of them trees.” 

“ So it did: jacka.sses in this part of the world 
have got wings. The thing is a bird. And I ■ 
have often fancied,” continued the young busLman, i 
“that the rasrals have been laughing at me,'and 
calling me a guy, till 1 have ground my teeth with 
rage; but this is fj^lly. I’ll go on with my story. 
You may think it odd now,” he added, addressing ■ 
himself to Layton, “that I should be talking so 
freely to you about myself; but wait till you have 
been here three year.*?, with only a parcel of chuck- 
heads to exchange a word ndtli, and then yon will 
understand it all. 'Wcll,'jiever mind—where was 
I I?” * 

“ Yon Went to London, y»u s.aid,” replied 
Frank. 

“ " Ah 1 you sa'i^ mo at card.s hwt night; do you 
ev'er play P” 

Fraiik answered in the negative. 

" Billiards, dice, anything P” 

“Nothing.” 

“ So-mneh the better for you. 1 wouldn't learn, 
if I were you,” said Effingham, with the gravity ’ 
of a Mentor; “ it would bo best not.” j 

Frank thanked him for his caution, hut could Ij 
not liolp adding, “ I wonder you play then.” j 

“You might wonder if you Knew aD.” The l 
young bnshtnan paused again; aiul Frank won- | { 
dci’ed also when thcresfi of the history would come, i 
Ho 'had heard bq.t Uttte of K yet. Evidently it i 
needed an effort on the part of the young buslnnan I 
to continue it; anil as evidently, in spite of tjiis | 
relactancc,*hc compeHed himself to speak. ! 

“ I knew nothing of these things once. I left \ 

home simple enough j tor my &thcr had taken caro | 

that l»s Imys shouldn’t hear or know what sort of | 

a world was before them. He tedd us, to bo sure, ! 

that it was a very wicked world, but not where 
the wickedness of it was. Ho ffid’not like a comer 
of the veil should bo lifted, to show ns what was 
coming. Well, I went to London, and was perched 
on the top of a High stool in a smoky counting- 
house all day long, till I began to get terribly tired 
of it, and longed to get home agmn among the 
fields and trees. I hated London ; and thew was 
not much to mi^a me in love with it, except one 
thing: there was a fair cousin, and it was not long'" 
before we took a fancy to one another. ,l^vo an 
idea that this was thouglA of, somehow or other, 
before I left home. At any rate, jny uncle saw 
which way the wind blew, and took'care not fo 

interfei'e; nlid if I hadn't been a fool-. But 

there's nS use in ‘talking ahpiit thaf," continued 
Effingham, after another pause, in which he seemed 
to be again contending with strong feelings: “ I 
was a fool, and did not know when I was well off. 
Tltere was a young fellow in the conntin^-houso 
who soon'tried to. scrape acquaintance uptinme. 

My uncle warned me agamat him tod-ftoU me he 
was a scamp, only he was stich a clever Mow' «a 

• ■« " * 
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well/that he couldn’t.turn him adrift; but tlib loss 
I bad tf» say to liini pot of the fonnling-house the 
better. This was worse than if he had said no- 
tiling: I yantod »o know more of this clever fellow 
—Ilalliday his name was. 

“There’s no use in talking ahou^it. It was 
not long Icforel was put up to a thing or two, and 
knew what litb in London meant. Uncle looked 
grave; poor Lucy too cried, and asked me to 
promise to be a good Iwy for the future. So I did 
—and broke my promises as fast ns 1 made them.” 

“ 1 suppose, then, it was of Halliday that you 
look yoiir first lessons in gambling If’' said Frank, 
finding that his companion again stopped short in 
Ids story, and feeling constrained to fill up these 
con.stiintly recuiring brcaks iii*the conversation. 

“Yon may say that; and first ]cs.sons in other | 
things too. J soon got past first lessons though, i 
:ui(l knew as much as lie did, and more too, perhaps. 
There’s no use in inineing the matter; it soon 
came to an end there# • One day, after 1 had been 
ill London two or* three years, 1 fonud myself like 
enough to be ip the wrong box—regularly done 
up. in fact, and iny rich uncle half beside himself 
with rage. I believe to this# day, if he could 
have done it, he would have clapped me in New¬ 
gate ; but it wasn’t .any Newgale matter either: 
I had kept clear of robbery and forgery at all events, 
ft was bad enough, though; and, to mate the 
matter wor.se, there was my brother Moufgomcrj- 
—grand nnii’es in oar family, you see—had been 
getting info ono scrape after another, down in the 
country, and had gone off, nobody knew where. 
Well, my father—my poor father,” Eflingham 
added, in a^oflencd tone, “ was sent for post-haste 
to London; and the next day 1 was whisked off 
liomc to say ‘ gbod-JJij’e’ tp my poor mother. That 
was the last time t ever saw her, or probably ever 
shall. liucy had to give me *11?, too; and. before 
I knew whether I was on my head or my hfcls, 1 
whs on board ship for this vyc place. There! 
what do yon thinl«of me P 

“Never mind,” lie added, in a tone slightly 
defiant: “ it doesn’t much matter what anybody 
think.s of me; .and I have not told you all yet. I 
suppose f/iet/ thought that I should get* sobered 
down by the time I got hero, and shouldn't have 
the temptations, perteps, that there were at home. 
Mueh they know oftout it! To bo sure, I formed 
some mighty fine resolutions; and when I found 
myself in Melbourne with twenty pounds in my 
pocket, and two or three lettere of introduction, I 
fancied I was going to turn over a new leaf, and 
hy-and-hy get back to my cousin again. I deli- 
• vered my letters at all events, and was told, of 
conn**, in a polite sort of way, to go about my 
hnsines^artd make myeclf scarce. I toojf the hint, 
and never troubled the people again; and before I 
had been « week in Melbourne every dump was 
gone—^you may guess how, by whafc you saw last 
night—and there was nothing left fo» me but to 
take to the bush at starve; so, somehow or other, 
I got to Hunter’s Creek." 

“.You werd dear of temptation there, at any 
I'ate,’’ said PrMik, compelling himself again to 


|ng iifto d bitter raui 
by-and-by. But tljtt 


httgh: “yi 
thAvs nofthi 


ler here nor there; 


turned shepherd, au^ a sheghord I have been for 
three years.” 

“ And yon are tired of the life, yon say r” . 

“ Tired enough,” he replied. • 

“ I hope,” rejoined Prank, “ that yon will find 
something at Melbonruc to suit you lilltor.* t was 
told of some openings there; but these wore pvt 
what 1 wanted, and so I puslied on." 

" I t»ld you, just now, that I liave partly changed • 
my mind: I am not sure that 1 shall get back to 
Mclbonmo at all.” 

“ Rather hard to please, master, 1 take it," in¬ 
terposed Stmooi) Ikanics; I' like the soldier that 
was being flogged, and Hie drummer couldn’t kit 
the riglit place, no-liow, ‘ You are hard tj please,’ 
says the drimhncr." , 

The young bushraaii turiud on Simeon a haughty 
stare; and then, wilhonf deigning any fnrilua' 
notice of litm, he’ drew Frank aside, and /ipokc in . 
a tone so low, that had their companion been par- 
•ticularly curious he must have listened hard, wrifk 
sharp ears, to flitch the muttered sounds. Rut 
Simeon was not turiousi.hc only took adwmt.age 
of tlip halt fo renew the charge in his foolishly- 
cherished tobacco-pipe,* and then, seating himself 
on the ground, he waited in philosojihical patience 
the clo.se of this secret coiiferciico. % 

But though Simeon was out of ear-shot he h^ 
Uie u.«o of his eyes, and without ondravoufing or 
caring to know what secret matter wiw being (ivans- 
acted befw'oen f he two young men, he could no> 
avoid seeing what appeared very mneli Hkb a trans¬ 
fer of cash from Frank’s hand to that of the young 
hnshmaii; and, looking again, he pr^rceived th,at the 
latter was writing with a pencil in Frank's poekcl- 
hoolt. This action' brought llic conferenee to tm 
end, and in a few minutes ttio party had again johiod 
pompany. 

They had by this lime arrived at the entrance I n 
a gap, or gully, in the hill; and hero Effinglinm 
proposed to rclurii, after giving sundry directions 
and advice.s, which, if duly rcmciiilicred and fol¬ 
lowed, \^erc to forward the newly-arrived emigrants 
towards Hunter’s Creek, whicli they would reach • 
on tbo evening of t^ following day, 

“So, Master Frank, your poclipt is a trifle 
lighter than it was an hour ago,” said Simeon, • 
after they had watched Percy Effitigluwn’s retreat¬ 
ing figure' ns he strode rajjiidly down the liill, till 
4u>was hidden from their sight by the intcrveliing 
bush. • 

“ Ha! yon saw it, did yon ? Poor fellow! I 
could not help pitying him, Barnes. ’You gues.s 
what he called me aside for, then P " 

“ Oh yes, sir, I gave a pfctty good guess at 
what was coming, long before then. When he was, 
spinmng that yam, thinks I, there’s something at 
the bottom of that 'ctc.’’ 

“ That was imcli|miablo. Simoon," said Prank. 

“ Maybe, sir; But I have come across thcimsort, 
of chaps before, only in a different lino, like. What * 
was the use of his nmning his-self down as he 
did, wlfen he’d go on anfi do Oic same things 
right away* only give him the chance? 1 tell 
you avhy ’twaa, Master Frank: he thongbt *twas 
the best way of coming over yon; he see yon was 
a sort of gentleman, and a spirited one. Now, if 
•it had been me that he wanted to get Anything 
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out of, he’d linvc gone to work hi another sort of 
w'ay. 

“ Really, Barnes, you are quite shrewd,” said 
•Frank, laughing; ’"•■md perhaps you are right: at 
any rate, lie did come over me, as you say; that is, 

I lent him a'couple of sovereigns." 

* ‘ Well, then, I must say he let yon off cheap— 
that’s all. Bnt now, if he hadn’t made you cwj/i- 
c dent, as they say, he couldn’t have had any excuse, 
you see, for borrowing; for directly he had touched 
upon that—' you’re a stranger,’ says yon, ‘ and I 
don’t Itavo dealings of that sort with strangers,’ ” 

“Well, but Simeon, ivhat would you'have done, 
then, if he had asked you'to help him over adidh 
culty, as ho did me ?” ■ 

“ Jusf the same as you,have done, sir; I've done 
it over and over again,«in a small way, in the old 
[ country, when I know'ed i might as,well have 
j _ chucked my money into the sfca, Ur anjsvhere else, 
whore I should never see it again.” 

" Well bnt,” said Layfon, “ to can-y on Iho ar-* 
gnment. Master Percy EffinghaniFtclIs me 1 shall 
SCO injt money again: look here, now”—and Frank 
exhibited his pMket-book, and the peucillc.d uc- 
kunwledgment of the debt therein. 

“ Does he really, though P” rejoined Simeon, 
i|*mically. “ Well, when pipe-lights is scarce, 
you’ll have that bit of paper to go to—that’s a 
' comfort. Bnt, now, what’s the resison this gent 
hasn’t got money enough to carry him on tOuMel- 
Cjourne, sir ?” 

” Why; he says he was unlucky last night.” 

" I could have told j-on that, Mr. Frank:—why, 
them two fellows that he played with was regular 
hands at it, I could see; and 1 gave a pretty good 
guess that ho was near upon being cleared out', or 
they wouldn’t have been off so sharp. Now, I 
wonder whether he had ever seen them before.” 

” Yes, he told me he had; he knows them to be 
stock-owners somewhere hereabout, aud has met 
with them at Hunter’s Creek——” 

“ And played with them, I wamnt ?” 

“ Vei-y likely; at all events, they played to some 
’ purpose last night, for when ho began he had the 
*balaiice of three years' wagt^ in his pocket—a 
good round sum, I reckon; ajfd when he left off, 
he had not ten .shillings to get .on with ; and the 
■ poor fellow-” 

And your two sovereigns. Master Frank—they 
were to start fresh with, at the same game, 1 
suppose.” I. • 

'• No, no; he says—I made him promise that— 
that he won't touch cards agmn,<-but get a decent 
dress whenTie gets to' Melbourne, and—oh! but I 
' can’t tell yon all tho line things he means to do.” 

“Of course—of coCrae; and you took that in, sir?” 

“ Um—not exactly,” said Frank, doubtfully. 

“AVoll, Mr. Frank, yon know our agi-eement, 
when we started, was to share and share alike; so 
here’s my part of this bar^inand Simeon’s 
rot^h hand was thrust deep ini6 a canvas bag. 

“No, no, my good friend, this is my vejriure; 
no halves here.” 

« V ; 

Tlie way to Hunter's Creek w’as tolefably straight j 
and well-defined. There was no road, properly so 
called; but a faint track of Mray-wheeb, or, where 
they failed, some distinct lohdmark which Effing* 
bam had faithfully end mintttely described tc 


Prank in his parting directions, prevented ■ the 
travellera from going astray; and tlie op<‘u fore.st 
through which a great part of the way led being 
free from underwood, or scrab,. and vjiih trees 
widely apart from each other, offered no impedi¬ 
ment to their stops. At noon, tllly restca for an 
hour in a narrow ravine overhung by tli* trees, of 
which they had not yet learned the uame, and 
through which trickled a narrow stream; and, 
having had the necessary precaution to provide 
themselves, before leaving Melbourne, with a tin 
qmirt pot and sundry bags of provision, which had 
been since then replenished, they dined—not for 
the first time—under a cloudless Australian sky. 

At sun-down they nrrivdd at a stockman’s hut, 
and were received rnd welcomed with the open- 
handed hospitality which will, no doubt, charactcrixo 
the country, in its I'omoter districts at least, until 
an increasing number of travellers shall render its 
exercise both inconvenient and unnecessary, llow 
soon this may be it is impossible to coiijecturu: 
even while wo write, there are some routes from 
which indiscriminate hospitality^ on the part of 
settlers has. been bani.shcd, and hmi given place to 
c. greedy desire to receive a more than sufficient 
remnueration for bed and board. 

Our travellers’ host was both hospitable and 
communicative; inqnisitiva,of course, as you and I 
should he, friend, if out- intercourse with the world 
were limited to tlie occasional reception of a stray 
guest from beyond the boundaries of a .stochnmii’s 
run. Having first, then, satisfied this naturfd 
curiosity, the solitary Australian—whose muscles 
seemed hardened by exercise and exposure to t’ne 
consistence of oak, if oak coidd bo endued with 
animal life and elasticity—made a fafr and equi¬ 
valent return in advice qnd information. 

* 

At the timo wliien Frank and his companion 
lauded at Melbourne, drays heavily laden with 
wool were daily entering it from the interior. 
Among others were those of Mr^Bracy, of Hunter’s 
Creek. From the bullock-driver of one of these 
vehicle Frank had learned that Mr. Bracy was 
short-handed; and with this gentleman’s agent in 
Melboul^ne he subsequently held a conversation, 
which decided the two emigrants to push at once 
up the country, leaving their heavier luggage to 
follow in the dray, on its leisurely return to the 
station, laden with stores for tho next year’s con- 
sumption. 

It was on tho afternoon of tho dju- succeeding 
the night spent in tho stockman's nut that tho 
two wearied travellers, standing on tho hrow’bf a 
rocky and barren hill, saw before and below tliem i 
a fann, or home-station, which they right^: con¬ 
jectured was the spot towards which their wander¬ 
ings had been directed. 

Hunter’s Creek, I reckon. Master Frank,” 
said Simeon, .commg to a halt; “ and no bod look¬ 
out either.. There's many wuss places in tho 
world. I’d to hoond." “ 

The view fully merited this encomium; and 
Frank drew in a long breath of satis&ction—^partly, 
perhaps, that the end of their journey was reached, 
and partly, in admiraUon of the scone which hbd 
suddenly opened up(m his sight. ' * 

From the eminence on which theysstodd, and 
at the diotwee of some 'miles, was to to sopn a 
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range of lofty mountuins, covere<l to their summits | 
with forest trees gigantic growth: nearer at' 
hand, but still on the opposite side of the plain, { 
were nnmerons' irregulatly-shapeil hills, some 
rough *md rnjjged and brown—rocks piled on 
rocks, with here and there a patch of A'erdurc, or a 
solitary &nn»-tree, which had token root and j 
floraished in spite of scanty soil; others sloped 1 
more gently down to the plain, and were adorned, { 
in park'like regidarity, with clumps of trees, be> 
ncath and around which was a rich vegetation of 
grass, fine and smooth as an English lawn. On 
the slope of one of these distant hills a large flock 
of sheep, white from their recent shearing, were 
leisurely proceeding to their nightly quarters. 
From the sido of one of th4 rougher hills, and 
apparently proceeding from a cleft in the rocks of 
\’^ich it was composed, rnsheck a bright sparkling 
stream, which had worn for itself a deep and pre¬ 
cipitous bed, forming numerous cascades in its 
hasty course until it •reached the valley, through 
which it meandefetl with less rapidity, and with 
such beneficial eflect, that where the stream itself 
wa.s hidden from view, its course might be traced 
from the distant spot on which eiir Iravellcrs etu«d 
by the freshness and superior verdure to which it 
gave rise. This stream—called, in Australian 
parlance, a creek—9.iUx passing (hrough the plain, 
a.ssistcd in feeding a large river; and Jb>ank 
rightly judged, that if at midsiuniner, and in 
lime of comparative drought, this creek main¬ 
tained its current uninterruptedly, it^ might be¬ 
come swollen by the wintei‘’s rain into an im¬ 
petuous torrent. And that there was a proba¬ 
bility of tlus seemed clear, also, from the situation 
of the farmer‘.s homestead, which next attracted 
his notice. The hpuse itself was a neat and toler¬ 
ably large odifica, reared, with some regard to 
taste, on rising ground, at 'a rcspuctfnl jdistance 
from the stream—an inconvenient distanct oven, 
i’f, as was most lilcely, the wate^ of that stream was 
the only source fwm which the daily wants of the 
hou-sehold could be supplied. The house was of 
rough wood substantially put together, and roofed 
with shingles, while a light verandah, whinh ran 
along the front facing the plain, gave a fively and 
picturesque appearance to the building. In front, 
and on ono side, was an inclossd plot of some ex¬ 
tent, a nearer vic^ of which would have convinced 
Prank, that in leaving England he had not bidden 
farewell to all horticultural and floricultural taste;« 
and at the opposite wing of the building, on a pad- 
dqplc of two or three acres strongly fenced in, 
horses and colts were quietly feeding in as civilized 
a manner as our travellers would have expected to 
finUnicffsos and colts sunilarly engaged at the anti¬ 
podes. Tlie beams of the summer ^n, shining 
brightly over the whole valley, were rellected from 
the credP, and from numerous glazed windows also 
in the front of the bnilding-;-thus proving that, 
though in some respects the inhabitants were cut 
off from the luxuries of civilization, some of those 
luxuries were not aWlutely out of reach. In fact, 
however, the station -at Hunter’s Creek was not so 
. hopelessly isolated as might have been imagined; 
for,’at the distance of twenty miles'^r thereabout 
—step in the Australian mode of reckoning 
• —a township had receptly sprung up, the nudeus, 
probably, of someMure city, though at present th# 


three prominent buildings therein a%re a store, ii 
tavern, and a gaol. * • 

At some little distance from tlio house were ■ 
several detached huts, and n long, ungainly ‘barn-, 
like structure; while closely atUoiningdu these was 
a large yard, a sheep-fold, at that tiuA nnoccapied, 
but towards which the flock that had attracted ouf 
travellers' observation were apparently slowly irihk- 
ing way. The huts Prank supposed rightly to bo 
the habitations of shepherds and workmen, and the* 
larger building ho afterwards found was the shear¬ 
ing, storing, tu'd packing shed for wool. 

In another part of the nlain, a section of land 
u’as evidently under careful cnltivalion ; and luxu¬ 
riant crops of wheat ready, for the scythe, and of 
mmze just springing above the soil, interspersed 
with patches of oUier mo^uptiuns in different stages 
of progresst all gavo’cvi^ence of fertility; while 
huge stumps of tihcs, standing here and there 
amidst the growing'crops, proved that Ihe culti-' 

' vated land had been redeemed, at the expense of 
toil and time, freiu the primeval forest. On either 
side the plain .stretched Inr aWay nntil intercepted 
from further view by sonic intervening hiI],*l)cyond 
whicTli was visible only*the clear blue of an Austra¬ 
lian sky without a cloud. 

“It will do, Simeon—won’t it PI’ said Prank, 
stepping forwards with renewed vigour, after mu 
short breathing-time which had been cniploycd in , 
Bcaipiing, with a critical e 3 'c, the general features 
of the scene wc have imperfectly described. Wh;^ 
do j’on think of itP" . • 

“ It ’ll do, Mr. Prank—it ’ll do: leastways, it ’ll 
do for me, us far .at: the look of it goes; but llici-e’s 
a saying about the proof of tbo pudding, yon know, 
sit*.’’ • 

“ Very true; well, we shall soon have a tote of 
it; 1 dare say it won’t be all plums and sugar, but 
enough of these to make it go down, I hope. Hut 
thei-e is one thing, Simeon, I have to say—please 
to remember I am just Frank Layton, without a 
handle to the name: it won’t do for ns to lie 
mister-ing and sir-ing one another in the hu.sh, I 
fancy.* And now for the last mile of our journey.’’,' 


AN ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH FOR THE 
MILLION. ^ . * 

Wk have lately had an opportunity of inspecting 
a novel scries of appnratns for rendering mo|e cer¬ 
tain, and at the same time simplifying, the opera¬ 
tions of the Eiectric Telegraph, and for conduct¬ 
ing them throughout on a more economical principle 
th^ any at present in use. Tho new improve¬ 
ments are the invention of f. W, Wilkins, esq., of 
Hampstead; and as they appear to promise a more 
extensive, beeansc less costly, ap^icaiiou of tllh 
most marvcllons and efficient of our means of epm- 
mnnicatioii, wc c^not be mistaken in supposing 
that a brief ndCioo of them w'ill bo interesting to 
our,i’e.aders. They consist of three important com- 
trivanecs, having for their object increased facility' 
and Ccrtalpty of communication; and of each of 
^hem we fimst endeavour to afford some definite 
idea. 

The first, and obvionsly the most vtddahle, is a 
mechanical apparatus, by m^s of whi^.the mes¬ 
sage to be transmitted, is actually wrjtten off at 
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the place whe%e it has to bo received, so that the 
oorrespoadcut addressed may heoept, if he choose, 

' the written words of his coinmanication, an<l by 
compering tljem with the alphabetic key, read them 
himself wHU very little trouble. Tho necessity of 
repeating a message in case of accidental mistake, 
will be thus reduced at least one half, as but one 
instead of two persons will be engaged in its trans¬ 
mission ; and as the message may also bo written 
“at the same moment at tbc point where it is deli¬ 
vered, and read off as it is written, Uio liability of 
mistake is further reduced. In order to render the 
means by which this is accomplished intolligiblc to 
the general reader, vro must glance for a moment 
at the system in present use. 

'Most of our friends know, and those who do not 
are now informed, tli^t' correspondence by the 
electric telegraph is depcnaeiit upon the simple, 
and at first view, apparently ■ trilling fact, that a 
current or electricity sent along a wire to any dis¬ 
tance, no matter how great, travels that dktar.ee 
in an inconceivably small space of time, and can he 
made tp deflect a nicoly-balancecl •needle to a'very 
considerable angle. For practical purjwses the 
needle is balanced in the centre of a dial, which may 
bo compared to tliat of a clock having bnt a single 
h)^d. The needle—the single hand of this dial— 
s^ids, when the telegraph is at rest, pointing to 
the perpendicular, or wliero tho numerals XII 
would bo on the face of a clock. By tho applica- 
sjpn of different currents of electricity, negative or 
positive, thc needlo may be turned, or deflected, as 
it is termed, instantaneously to tho riglit or to the 
h-ft; and as such deflections may be varied to a great 
extent, certain single motions or combinations of 
motions of the noodle may be, and arc, mode to .staVid 
in lieu of the different letters of the alphabet, by 
which the messages transiuittcd are gradually, 
though with astonishing rapidity, spelled out to a 
functionary whoso business it is to read them off 
and write them down from the information of the 
quivering needle. We are awnre that- this is a 
very rude and imperfect description of the working 
telegraph—but it will serve for tho purpose of 
illustration. 

Xow one of tho inventions o^Mr. Wilkins con¬ 
sists in substituting for thi.s dial-plate, with its 
iguivering needle, whoso motions arc intolljgiblo 
only to the ejjHjrieueed ob-server, a small and com- 
j pact apparatus in which the office of tlie needle, 
which on the dial-plute only indicates the message, 
is assumed by u “ maiter,” or “ tracer,” in other 
words, a pen or pencil, which writes it down. The 
advantage of this recorded communication over a 
mere symbolical one is too obvious to need pointy 
ing out. The resulthis effected in the following 
wayan armature, as it is termed, mounted be¬ 
tween the opposing poles of four elcctro-magaeta 
(formed, in the usual way, by winding insulated 
wire roimd a soft iron core, and resting horiaon- 
tolly between them), is made, by a similar action to 
that which deflects the needle on the dial, to, di¬ 
verge a small space in two different directions, 
which we may call to the right,and to thk left. 
To one end of this armature is attaohhd a metal 
” arm of some length, which serves the purpose of 
magnifying the motion,' and con-sequeutly the 
written character praducod hjf it, the traemg or 
writing point or pencil being fixed at tho extre¬ 


mity of this arm. By meaos of clockjwork, a | 
narrow strip of paper is wound qff at any required : 
pace from a drum round which it is coiled, and • 
wound up upon another drum, pa.ssing in thf interim | 

beneath the tracing pencil, which, being pressed j 
down by a spring, leaves a mark upon it dxu’ing 
the whole of its passage. When the armature is 
at rest, that is, when no words are being trans¬ 
mitted, noUnng more than a straight line, thus 

-, is produced by the action of the pencil 1 

as the paper is drawn beneath it; but us tho arma¬ 
ture is made to diverge either to the right I 
or tho left by the distant operator, the paper 
travelling between the pencil all the while, the 
pencil records its divergences by a scries of cor¬ 
responding marks. <!Fhus, &r example, the word ! 
“met,” if the alphabet at present proposed be ! 

finally adopted, though wo think it capable of ' 

considerable improvement, would be represented' 
by the marks —vvv—v—, in wliich, the reader ! 

’ will be pleased to observe, tho horizontal parts of 
tho continuous line stand for nothing." Thus, 
when the attention of tho operator at a distant 
station is attracted by the usual ringing of tho 
boJl, all he will Iwe to do, alter returning the 
signal, is to set in motion the clock-work which 
winds off- his paper, and wait tho result. At first 
comes an inch or two of the>4ionnal line, and then 
follow the characters durably expres.sed, as we 
have above shown. It is plain that whatever faci¬ 
lities arc niibrded by tlie needle and dial this ])lau 
also possesses, while it has tlio additional advan¬ 
tage of being worked at .smaller cost, owing to its I 
requiring a considerably less number of operators 
for tho management of its details. 

The second invention of Mr. Wilkins is one to 
which he has given the name of the Antoniaton ' 
Repeater.” Its use appears to bo to call into 
action additional galvanic or other electric power, 
whone'. or or wherever it may lie wanted at different 
or stations in the line of communication! 

It is very generally known that c- bar of soft iron, [ 
when surrounded by coils of copper wire, become.^ 
a powerful magnet whenever the wire is made tho 
medium of an electric current. This unexplained 
phenomenon is the basis of tho automaton repeater, i 
by means of which the inventor purposes to work 1 
distant tclcgraph.s, and telegraph circuits, or other 
automaton repeaters, to any cxfbnt and through | 
any distance. The want of the necessary diagrams { 
compels ns to be content with referring to tho ' 
application of this ingenious instrument without 
attempting to explain its construction, of whi^h, 
however, it requires no great effort of imaginatwn 
on the part of practicld^mcn to form an idea. 

The third of Mr. Wilkins's inventions L'-an 
1 ingenious jmntrivanco for securing the complete 
isolation oi the conducting wires. Owing to tho 
occasional prevalence of misty, damp, rainy 
weather, it frequently happens that the electric 
current is dre wu away by moisture into the ground; 
and messages have sometimes to be repeated two 
or three times in comparatively short dislanocs, in 
consequence of the imperfect insulation of the wires. 
This has led in many instaaoes to the coating of. 
the wires in masses of wtts pereha> .and burying 
them in the ground, ihr long wtanres, at ui fuor- 
mous expense. To save this, mid to seodre, at the . 
came time, perfect insulation, <Mr. Wilkuui 
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designed a new specie^ of insulator, wliich promises 
at least a perfect esiemption from the inllucnce of 
rain, injKinnch as the water would have to ascend 
to a considerable- height agfainst gravitation to 
defeat bjp object. ^On this subject we shall quote 
the words of the inventor: “ It may j)e observed 
that overwound conductors have heretofore been 
insulated, for the most iMui, by masses of insulat¬ 
ing‘substances, and some have been made with a 
capping of zinc or other metal, to protect them 
from the conducting effect of rain. These modes 
of insulating have not effectually answered the 
purpose intended. It is well known that in dry 
situations an exposed eonductor is well instdated 
by a thin coating of any good insulating substance 
at the point of suspension or <vaiaet, bnt in damp 
and wet weather ^ small surface of insulating 
substance would bo easily wetted over, and the 
electricity would escape from the wire through the 
water, and thence, if connected W more water, as 
on a wet post, to tho ground. jTow the object of 
iny improved mode of insulating is to remedy this 
disadvantage, which I effect by insulating only 
with the quantity of insulating substance absolutely 
required in fine di^ situations, ajid then guarding 
against the connexion or escape of the electricity 
by water by increasing the length of suuface be¬ 
tween tlic i>oint of suspusion and the outside of 
the conductor. In constructing my insulatprs, I 
make a core of wood or any other substance, not of 
necessity an insulator (since iron would answer the 
purpose), around which I place, outside each other, 
one, two, three, or more tubes of glass,* metal, or 
other material, with a space intervening between 
each, so ns to tbrm chambers round the cure, up 
and down tfic sides of which electricity must travtd 
to connect iho poin^of sugpensiou of the wire with 
tlie exterior. Tlio wire is snspciidcd from the core 
by a liook, tlie hoolc being iusukited from the' core 
by a coating' of gutta percha, or other non-eon- 
dOctor, and, as a fluisb, tho whole of tho insulator 
is dipped in a solution of any ndii-conducting sub¬ 
stance, so as to leave a thip coating over all." Hrc- 
caution can go no further than this. 

We understand that application will bb made 
to parliament in tlie next session for on act author¬ 
izing the formation of a new compmiy to be esta- 
blisLcd for reducing to practjpe the inventions 
above briefly desci4bed. The projectors calculate 
that they will bo able to transmit messages at an 
average cost of sixpence for every twenty words. 
If so, we sh{ill communicate instantaneously with 
our friends at a distance at less cost than would 
hav% been incurred a few years ago by sending a 
I letter through the post; a consideratiou that jus- 
titic«4ho use of the words wo have placed at the 
head of This paper. • 


Till Secskt or Succbssfui, Wobk.—D r, l>odd- 
ridge, whoso groat labours and emineht piety will be 
bad in everla^ing ;jewembrance, iuldres#ug a friend, 
made tho following striking remark !•*-“ My weig^tt of 
businoth dues in some moasHre rob me of the greatest 
treasure 1 have hi the world; 1 mean the- hours 1 
would wdsh to s^nd in private ^votiou, without w hich 
there* is no ew^uess^ no aolim.no sorenitj, aud tliere- 
fore verjUittle eapaeity fat managing bosiuess; for so 
,!t is, (thodgh it mayiseem a riddle,) that I fray 
au4 meditaU matt, f leost." , , 


THE LOST 3IARINEHS IN THE POLAB 
^EAS.' 

BECOHD VAVSB. 

IH.~THE rrVB IfEAES^ SBABCir. 

As the third winter approached witiiout intelli¬ 
gence of the voyagers, anxiety he lelt rc-« 

specting their safety, and the " miKung expedition" 
became an ominous and familiar phrase. It wim 
tho general impression that no time should be lost 
in endeavouring to discover and relieve them, if 
alive; and accordingly a series of attempts com¬ 
menced with this purpose in view, or i«> learn their 
doom, Expedition anew cipodition Im departed 
from our shores on tho errand of humanity. The 
resources of government, aided by tho munificence 
of private imfividuals both at homo aud abroad, 
have been bfought to hear-‘upon the object; and 
the whole Civilized wqrld h'as taken an intcrestf In 
ascertaining the fortunes of the fine hiuidred and 
thii-ty-nine gallant men- who disappeared from 
notice in the h^rt of the icy ocean. Bewards 
have been offered by the British government a.s 
follows:—1st. *To any party or person 6f auy 
country who, in tlie jiidfi^cut of tho Board of Ad¬ 
miralty, shall discover and effectnally relieve tho 
crows of H.M. ships “ Erebus " and “ Terror,” the 
sum of 20,0<X)/. 2nd. To any party who slnSl 
discover and eil’cctually relieve any portionLof the 
crows, or shall convey such intelligence as shall 
lead to their relief, the sum of 10,(XK)^. Ilrd. To 
any person or party who shall, by virtue,of liis or 
their efforts, first succeed in ascertaining their fate, 
10,0(K)I. It is but justice to the living to give a sum¬ 
mary of the meritorious- endeavours made to reach 
Die* absentees, which, however futile, sufiiuioutiy 
vindicate the nation from any charge of indifference. 

1848-t9. 

1. Sir James Boss aud captain Bird fn-iit in tho 
“ Enterprise” and “ Investigator” to Barrow’s Strait. 
Tlie ships passed tho winter in Iicopold havlionr, and 
when lilK'ratod, late in tlm etisning season, liciivy ice 
preveiiti;;! tiieir proreeding fnrtlier, and compelled 
them to make their way homewards out of tho pack. « 

2. Captains KallcA and Mooro despatched in the 

“Herald” und“Pwcr” to Behring's Strait. Tin; 
y.-icht “ Nancy Dawson,” eoinmanded by Kobert Shed- 
den, voluntarily joined these vessels* m tlio I’acilic^ 
oecaii, aud engaged in tho search. • 

3. Laud expedition, luider sir Johif Bichnrd.sun 
«qjl Dr. ituo, to the mouth of the Mackenzie river. 

1849. 

4. Auxiliary voyage of tiio “ North Stjr,” with pro¬ 
visions to Barrow’s Strait. Thk year Mr. K. Goodsir 
went out ill tlie “Advice” avbalcr, under captain 
Penny, in the Lope of gaining Some tidings of his lost 
brother, the assistant-surgeon of the “ Erebus.” Tb^ 
optiAl illusions emumnn m the arctic regions were on 
ono occasion excinulifled in a tantalizing manner. 
AVniilc standing onftie forecastle in Lancaster Sound, 
examining with ITwlesoopo every part of tlio.coost 
inoHh anxiously, he rocogiiiscd with a thrill of joy if 
fiag-staif aud ensign, Jto gazed earnestly at it, aud * 
so disthictly.did it show itseff that he could even make 
out the wa^ig of tho flag. UnwilUng, how-ever, to 
tni^ to Ivs own vision only, without saying a word 
he put the telcseope iirto the haj^ds of a man who was 
standing near lilm, that lie miglit look at the point 
tt'hetid. The mao did so, and)! *witb a start, cxclaimi^ 

• • 
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tliat a flag wa> rfying. Mr. tiocKlsIr, ovorjoywl, 
f(natolio3 the glass baok, .and again applied it to his 
eye. For an instant, an instant only, he ijaw the wisliod- 
for signal. It then faded—\v,as distort*^ into a In-okcn 
and disjointed column—became changed into an up- 
t nrned and inverted ]iyraniid—till at hist the imago was 
resolved into its real form, that of s. linuimocky i»iccc 
of icc. Tlieso illusory appearances, caused by extraor¬ 
dinary refraction, often j)erplexthc arctic explorer, and 
exceed the most marvellous deceptions of the mirage. 

1860-61. 

5. Captains Collinsou and M'diire sent in the 
“ Enterprise ” and ” Investigator ” to Behi-ing’s Htriiit. 
M'Cluro's remarkable voyage is detailed in a former 
number of our journal. ♦ 

' . 6. Captiuu Peimy, with the “.Lady Er.mklin ” and 
the “ SopU^’* sent to Harrow’s ^rtfit. 

7. Captain Austen desmtcheirto tlic s.imc quarter 
with a squadreii, the “ Bosoluto,’’the “Assistance,’’ 

*-anjl tile screw-steamers “ Pioneer ’’ and “ Intrepid.” 
Tlic first and only traces of Franklin yet met with, 
which will be hereafter noticed, were disaivcrod by one 
of tl*j officers of Uiis expedition. « * 

8. Sir .Tolm Rosa, a vohmteer, supported by the 
public, accompanied by comtnandor'Pbilliiis, sailed to 
Barrow’s StAiit in the “ Felix and Mary.” 

9. United Slates expedition, consisting of the “ Ad- 
viuice” and “Rcscue.’i commanded by lieutenant lie 
Haven, visited tlic same region. This was at the ex- 

Vpenseof Mr. Henry UrinneU, a noUe-ndnded dtijen of 
New York, who responded in this manner to an appeal 
addressed by lady Franklin to the president, inviting 
aid in. the rescue of her husband,* .Sir B. H. Inglis, in 
•the House of Commous, cbarautei'ixed the letter as 
• “ one of the most eloquent ever addressed by ntan or 
woman to man or woman.” Twelve British rodents 
i^ New York, consisting of English, Irishrand Scottish 
gentlemen, representing tiie throe kingdoms, appvo- 
priatcly .presented Mr. OrimifU with a gold medal 
coiiunctnorative ofliis exp^Iith)^ In one respect its 
fate was mostcxti'aardinary, fite shiiis being exposed to 
‘drifting in, the ioo from thpmiddfe of Septmbe^ 1850^ 


to the middle of June, 1851, an occurrence .'iltogctiior 
unprecedented. Such were the d.mgcrs of the sitiia- 
lion, that the men Iiad their ktiupsacks and sleighs 
ready, in oi-dcr to save themselves over the ice should 
their vessels lie crushed. But although the vessels 
were thus iuqtrisoncd for no less tbiiii nine months 
during the worst jiart of the year, and diifted a dis¬ 
tance Ilf upwards of a thousand miles,'and thongii Ihe.v 
wore lifted np by the sterfi iiiofti than six fis't, they 
escaped but little damaged, and tbboxpt'ditioii rehirncd 
witli(j|jt the loss of a single man, thougt!i idl bad been 
attacked by the scurvy. Hot ivater poured on dried 
apples, with asea-sooingofleraon-jmee, was drunk with 
good cITcct. Lieutenant He Ilavtn’s attiwk w.xs tlio 
most severe, and afforded a siiigabir illustration of one 
of the peculiar features of the disease. A small wound 
on his liygor, made when a school-lmv, and many yeai’S 
ago healed and foigotten, was rc-opened. 

10. Capboin Foreytli, in the “I’rineo Allicrt," sent 
on the sjiecinl sejciicc of examining an inlet near 
Baffin’s Bay, chiefly at the expend of lady Franklin, 

1851-52-63. 

11. Hr. Rae's journey over the icc Jn sledges to 
Wollaston T.and, and in boats to Victoria Land. 

12. Mr. Kennedy, accompanied by lieutenant B^lot, 
of tlic French navy, sent to Barrow’s Strait in the 
“ Prineo Albert." While in winter quarters, exe^msions 
wore made to Fury Beach, wjiere rir E. Pafiy*s sliip 
of that naiiic was wrecked in 1825. Bellot returned 
to .England, and went ont a second time with cap¬ 
tain Inglefiel^ to perish by a casualty m the ice, 
another victim to ai;ctic perils. Just before liv¬ 
ing, he aent*!Sir £. Parry a partuig gift. This wga a 
tnriiscrcw, the limidle of whicb was made put of the 
wood of his old sMp, picked up BeJIot onFnry 
Beach, after lying there twenty-seven years. “ He cent 
me,” Parry has observed in a speech, “that KtUd thing 
as a memenfS, and it irUl be handed .dqwn as an heir¬ 
loom to my son, who I hope will value it asJ 

13. Captain lnglefic]d,in t^e screw-stoame!' "mbeVl 
despatched to examine^ the head Baffin’s Bay. • • 
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14. ‘Sir i£dwar<l Bcldier, with five vessel*, the “ Assist¬ 
ance,” “ Resolute,” “ JTorth Star,” “ Pioneer,” and “ In- 
trsipid,” sailed to Barrow’s Strsut. This expedition is 
still out, furnished eictcnsively with means for blasting 
und splitting tbo ice; with bdloonsfor the distribution 
of a<lvorti8eifieiit8,%vnd kites for the exjili^sion of lofty 
fire-balls; ajid with vigorous and numerous crews; so 
that, when detachments arc away,, other operations 
need not be intermitted for want of phyrioal strength. 

During the detention of the searching ships in 
wintcr-qnartets, travelling parties have scotwed tlie 
surrounding country, and explored it in sledges, often 
io an immense distance from the lorked-up vessels; 
while tlie thermometer has indicated a temperature of 
71" below the freezing point, tiie chronometers have 
stopped from excessive cold, though closely attached to 
the person, and bottles of water earned in their breasts 
have become bottles <#‘ice. Tlio difficulty and toil in¬ 
volved in Ibeso journeys may be ^t once concluded 
f nmi tbo. annexed illnstraUoii, which represents a jarty 
contending with hummocky ground, and levelling a 
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pas-sage for the sledge. Over a smoofliov surface, largo 
kilos attached to the sledges, or sails hoisted, mafcrially 
lessoned the labour of the travellers when the wind 
was high. The eiiuipinent may be inferred frour somo 
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|Joto in every partumla^f Is tqjit complete and mark¬ 
ed, and five pikes ready, one being fitted with an ice I 
chisel ? Is floor-cloth ready and marked ? Ai'c ij'olf- 
skms ready F how many ? Are bituifket-bags (for sleep- * 
ingin) ready and marked? Js cooking appnvatns ready, 
also spare cooking apparatus? Is tticre ivlnajisaelf for 
each man ? Is offictV's haversack ready, also luncheon * 
haversack ? Are guns solcetod ? Is ammnmtion ready*? 

Is eacli person provided with a knife, spoon, and panni¬ 
kin? Ai-o instruments ncees.«ary for o1>son’ation sdcct- ' 
cd, and what are they ? Is llier<> a skeleton chart 
made? Is the tin case of modtenl stores made up P 
Are kites rca^ ? Is the walking-dress of cmli man j 
complotc ? Yvliatjirovisioii^is ma<le for the protection j 
of llio Cj'Gs ? Is the party provided with the prayer j 
adapted for arctiu service, and 'a small hiblc ?, When, 
will parly, in waOriug-dress a«d slmlgo, bo ready for in¬ 
spection ?” , , • 

• Ti-avellingparlics, on an cxt&isivc scale, were fwgan- 
ized out of Cuptain Austen’s expedition in tli^ winter 
of 1860-51; and ns its rigonr abated .they commenced 
their laboiirs. Fourteen sledges, with one luuidred and 
four officers and uum, set out iu differcat direction's. 
Tlicy carried distipgiiishing flogs with parUculai'^mot- 
tocs, as “Onward to the rescue;” “Persevere to the 
end;" " FaithM and firm i’ “ Endeavour to deserve;” 

’ “ The heart that cun feel for another“ Our trust is 
ip Godand 

% 

“ Oiuio where some distant speek a sail implies. 

With ali the thirsting gaze of enlor;>risp.’’ , 

The parlies were absent on their rcspcf tivo tours from 
six to eighty days, travelling from tbrty-four to seven 0 
liuudrcd and bixly miles. Often a b)>ar, a wolf, or 
musk-ox attraetcil alfenliou around, wliilo reiiinrkablo 
pavlielia glittered aloft iu Ike heaven*. Alork suns— 
arcs, concentric or inverted—and si^ncuts of inverted 
arcs, flowing the brightest prismatic roioora, were de¬ 
scribed with mathematical jn'ccision. These phenomena 
were the most brilliant when the cold was most intense. 

An observant tar hence remarked, that when “ them 
ere sun-dogs shows themselves, we always gets doable 
allowiinoe from .Tack Frost.” TTie men clieei'fhlly faced 
the biting gale, and sturdily advanced against the snow¬ 
drift. But it frequently lay deep and soft, with a 
cnistod snrfiice, tlnwigli which tlie entire party sank ; 
or the rouSc was over ice of extraordinary difficulty, 
resembling long wa^es wudJcidy frozen, studded w ith * 
hemispherical icy moi^ds. Some were tVost-hitteii; 
others had snow-bliudncss in one or lioOi eyes, caused 
by the glitter of (ho snrfuee iu Uic sifii; and cneh ^ 
division nndenvent immense fiitignr, with sulTcringf 
from acliiiig limlis. Yet no iiinn’s heart shrank from 
tlie encounter with rold, pain, blindness, and peril of 
lire. • In drawing the sledges, the snow-blind wfiro 
placixl in the rear, ns virion Was only needed in the 
leaders to see the wify. IVine of ^lum was applied to 
the eyes of tho afflicted with good efTcct* though it 
caused cxcrauiating [lain. Often, in drinking, the lips 
adhered to the edge of the vessel!, owing to the cold, 
and severe excoriations were produced in removing ^ 
them, while tho accumulation of ice to the beasd was 
continually iiTitating the lips. No washing being 
practicaUo, countenances rapidly acquired a darkened 
complexion, being befftmed with dW and soot frpm 
the cooking, till everjr man’s visage' was of sablo Inui. ^ 
Wo cnll an illustrative passage or two from a blue- 1 
book:— , . ■ 

“ Sledge ‘ SM/iance* Wm. Dore snow-blind in both • i 
eyess one man slightly in one eye; two with sore faces ! 
from 8«n and flrost. , , ' . I 

“ Sledge ‘ True Blue.’ Lieutenant' Osborn sn6w-hlind j 
in both eyes; one had diarriuca and debilitated; four 1 
sBow-blind in Idt eye. . • 
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“ Sledffe ^Hucconr’ Four aftwtetl mtli snotr-blhul- awuy, and tb« roit used ns fuQl j the boiu?3 of ptanui* 
iK'bs j Olio bud IVost-Uiio on big too. ' guns, off ividch a “ biutiptuonsmsal" hadbcvii made, as 

“ Sledge ‘ AdreiJure.’ Twosnow-blindiieiiB in both j recorded by Farry, which were aieroly bleached, and 
eyes; one frosL-biCe.” i siuippod like the bones of a bird .niceutl^ killed; and 

]''rost-bitei weie cured by caidy attention to Metiou j ))Uksis of vloth, canvas, rope, and twino were scattered 
to 4'c^oro the cimdution, rubbing the ]iart atfocted about, which rotiuned much of thoif orighial strength 
with spirits uud wannth in blanket bags. Still «iiio and colour,‘showing the slow progress of iJucay in "the 
tlisc oiKh’d f.dully, that of O. Mulcoliu, a native of cliinute. The most conspicuons olijoct at Winter 
Dundee, eaptain of Uie sledge “ Excellent,” who, with a Ilarlxjnr was a mass of sandstone at the entrance, ten 
frost-biltcu ftxit, kept dragging at it the whole night, feet high, Iwentj'-two feet long, and seven or eight 
ami now rests in a grave Iwneath the chilled snrfivee of feet bmiad. It Ixire an inscription, still quite fresh, 
(iritfith island. CaptainOminonoy thus joimialiscs;— seurccly any of the ininnto block lichen which cover 
“Suiulag, 27fA Calm, extfeiyely cold. At the rock having grown into the letters. The date of 

.'lb. A. ■*!. tlio mercury hi thermoinuter was found eoii- 
geidod and contraetcA to —41®. JJo slei'p; uv Aytliing 
.frozen in interior of tent and covered with frost. 6h. 

30ui., breakfast; read nwniug service. Fearing to o-x- 
pose the men betbre tlai Mu^gaincil iiioiu iiitinoiice, ilid 
not ui-occed until 8b. a.’u., when Iho leiuperaturc was j 
—34® iji shade, and—16® in unn; vory^car weather, 
with a great deal.of refraction. 

‘‘J/oHd(Ty,28fA.l;/)'W.--3h.A.M.,therm.- -24®; 40m. , 

(Sh., pniycrs and breakfast. IntcEsity of cold obligiil , 
me to wait for increase of tempevatip'c before'procivd- 
uig. Medical officer advised that E. 1’., of iny sledge, 
should iinnu-dialcly return,to the ship, his tod having^ 
assunied the appearance of inortitication. 

“ Temdug, 29//* April. —31i. eahii; therm, 

f—39®; Oh., prayers and brcaktiist. Cold most iicuti! in 
taking sights. VcTy slow progress; iiioii povseveiiiig 
to overcome the dillieultics of our road with good-uill; 
gained about four miles. • 



“Tridag, 'itui Continuci! giilo throughout ikscbm-xiok on biock or 8A.M.sro.\c. 

the day from 3.E., with thick drift'; nnahle to lea\o , 

the tent, . M'Clintoek’s visit, 1851, was cut on an udjoiiiing part. 

“ Saluvdag, Zrd Mag .—Gale eoiitiimcd with great Tu a hollow at the base of the >uus.s, a hare had takon 


violence, di’irt very tliick; uiiablu to sliow oat of tent; 
discomibrt great; the iiaiiteil siiutsi of tent bniii^ uioro 
coiitiiicd from the side having he«i pressed in by an 
accvimulatiuii of snow. No room to move; limbs 
aching from lying so long cramped up.” 

The juurudlst reeovds being on one oceusion awoke 
from sleep by the harking of iho dog, which was occa- 
sioued by abear near the tent, whose giwwl wassja'dlily 
beard. All rousol up in c.infnsion on tiudiug sueh an 
unwclcouiti visitor eliwo at hand, lint bruhi'a curiosity 
led bim to poke bis nose against the poles, which 
brought down tbo tent upon tlu^ tdji of the whole party. 
Tlic position of the inmates tvas critical for tho mo. 
inent; Irat the beast nald foi' Ins temerity with liis 
iife. ‘ i 

Tiie most reinark.'ible of these journeys was per¬ 
formed by lieutenant M'Clintock, who reucbnl one of j 
tte western points of MelviUoIskud, distaut from Vlio 1 
winter quarters tlireet hundred and «xly uiilos in a 
du’cct Hue, which it took eighty «.day.s, going aj»d rc- 
turniug, to accompfth. Tho indoiuiUhle spirit of hU 
aseuciates is well illustrated liis own statement, tliat 
the moat disagreeahu: duty he had to perform was to 
enforce the retm-u tu tho ships of those men who tiad 
j-eceived iiiiuries—much greater thaii tliey themselves 
were awai'c of—and who evinced the stron^fcst desire 
to procecil, even endeavouring to conceal from each 
other their frost-lntes, and thcsp^ui whieli labour occa- 
sidiicd them! M‘Clintock viiated Winter Harbour, 
the spot where sir E. Parry passed tlie winter of 1820, 
and met with interesting traces of his sojojim there, 

_ after an interval of thirty-oue years, djlriiig which tho 
place had been abandon^ to beara, tbxes, inuak'^en, 
reiiideer, and ptarnugaiui. At llushmon Covey in the 
neighbourhood, the site *of afi ene.ani)>«ieat, everything 
was found as it had • been left. There was u Iwokeu 
cart very little decayed,^portiotiis of which were brongUt 


up her residence, and showed no alarm whatever at 
man bradcing in upon tlic solitude. A ptarmigan 
aligbted on the summit, and was shot, without in tho 
least dialnrhiug puss as she siit'beneath it. The fear¬ 
lessness of the anifriid was almost in itself a eouviueiiig 
]irtsl‘^ to tile searehiijg party that thJse they sought 
had not hoen at the spot. Gn tho retnni of tho divi¬ 
sions, llie fullowing general order was proiverly issued 
by the conmiauder: “ The last 6i the searching parties 
having now returned in safety, I feel it a dal,v inqsjscd 
on my station to entreat all tu keep the sabbath day 
(to-niqiTow) with iimuility and tlianks;^viug, reflect¬ 
ing on tho great goodness imd mercy tliat lias been 
hcstowwl uiwn us, when, considering the netm-o smd 
o.xtcnt of the undertaking, so few casualties hav'o 
befallen us^ and craving sincefcly and earnestly for 
eoiitinncd protection and gmdnncc.” 

Such nre tlio eiforta which hnvg, hitherto been 
made on beludf of Franklin and hU companions. 
The world nev^ witnosaed bei'mro n spectt&lc so 
exciting in its oircttmetances wd soeno as this: 
long and arduous search, so ftiU of wild ipamdcur 
and profound piUihos. Countrymen hAe invaded 
the dark denUu of polar ni^t in lha atrui^lc to 
Raeh their lost Mows. Friend has venntM After 
friend, and <brotfaer strove to get at brother, amid 
the coug^ded masses of the leoeap, with an ardoiu' 
which no cold eould {g'^mger appal. The 
dreary solitudes of tho arotio owe Eayo been con¬ 
verted into a vast hnating-giound; and'the .voices 
of anxious bauds have roused its echoes-—now 
cheering^on each other in the endeavour to reach 
the prison-house of the vanished brewsw-nbw talk¬ 
ing over Himr own perUs, i^mis, bcp<6, tears, ipkd 
homes—-or oflerio^ pp a* prajyr to tM idnngkty to 










THE LEJSUEE HOUR. 


ci'own their effurts with sueceiM. Regions natu -1 common death of men, after oj^rieiicing humane 
rally destitute of huqtau life have thus swarmed j atteution.s from sorvivora. The inscriptions upon 
with it, intent upon tho task of finding out the the head-boai'ds stated as follows/ 
trjul of the ipst mariners amid tho bear-tracks of " Sacred to the memory of Johnl’orrington, who 


Ifo clue to the lot of the absentees has hitherto 


sts, consider your ways,’ Haggai, chap. i. v. 7.” 
“Sacred to tho memory of W. lirainc, n. m., of 


been obtained, nor has any indirect intolligenco her majesty’s ship ‘ Erebus,’ who died April 3rd, 
respecting their course been actiuired, except in the 1816, aged 33*yuars. ‘ Chooso.you this dav wliom 
instance of the locality where they passed their ye will serve,’ Joshua, chap. xxiv. part of the 13th 
first winter, that of 1845, which has been posi- verse.’’ 

tivcly ascertained. It was tho,good fortune of Never ag.ain, perhaps, wijl Beechey Island be 
captain Ommaney, in the “ Intrepid’’ belonging to used as a cemetery; and, ^'heu the present .scarch- 
eaptnin Austen’s s'luadron, to beatho first to dis- iug is over, tljo grax'es wifi boleft to years of lone- 
cover the site referred to by undoubted traces of linesss, nniiiterrnptbd save by thoAvhite bear or 
the missing expedition. This was on the 23rd of Hie polar fox—no eye reading the inscriptions—no 
August, 1850, at Cape Eiley, and Beechey Island mind gaining impression from them, 
adjoining, on the eastern'sido of tho entrance to This is all wo atlirescnt knowivspccling abancf 
Wellington Channel. The neighbourhoood was of our co’mitrj inen Who went .out from ns hcaUbv, 
more fully examined in a few days by captain strong, .and sanguine, to solve .a geographicid 
Penny, and fresh inemoriaLs mol with. Cape ^ivoblem, etjuipped wtli all requisite scientific in- 
liiley, a high hlnfi' headland, with a low tongue of slniments, and with every provision iliv their 
land running from it into the sea, had evidently safety and comfort which experience could sug- % 
been tho site of an cncuwipinent. Marks of live gest and anxious tlioughtfulness anticipate. It 
tents having been pitched, remains of hutpiin comes down, probably, to June 1846, seven and a 
food, and a piece of rope, with the well-known half years ago. Fire, sunken rocks, storm, .and 
admiralty mark of the jellow strand, were Ibnnd. cru.shiiig fields of ice, .are conceivable mctliods by 
As uo one had landed there since Parry sent an which fatal disasters may have occurred to the ex- 
ollicev on shore to make observations inT819, it peditiou. But it is very unlikely for both vessels 
was reasonably inferred that a party of Franklin's to have taken lire together. If, also, one of them 
men had oc.cupiud tho spot. Bccchcy Island yielded had struck on a rock, tho other would have 
more numerous and quite conclusive memorials- - avoiddH the danger? Storms, likewise, in the ice- 
three graves with iqperiptipns; hundreds of lui encumbered seas raise no swell, and seldom occa- 
canisters used for c^nfaiuing preserved meat: a slon fatal catastrophes. Three of the cau.scs of 
prostrate direction-po-st eight feetTong; a srojth’s calamity named may therefore be dismissed from 
anvil-block; wftmants of clothing, mended sftid consideration. The tburth is far moro probable— 
pabiied in- sfll directions: coal-sacks and pieces of that of two fields of ice ninning and devstrovimr 


pabiied in- directions; coal-saeljs and pieces of that of two fields of ice nipping and de.stroying 
canvas; portions of^ shirt, inferred to have be- the ships. This is a frequent incident in the his- 
longcd to one of tho oflieors from the fineness of tory of wlyiiing. Yet the crews have commonly 
the linen; .and an unfinished ropc-mat, tlio task of sufficient warning to effect their escape upon the 
some poor follow, who had thus sought by occupa- h-e, saving also tli«ir*looso boats, by which they 
tiou to while .away dreary hours, and Uanisli eventually save thcmwlves. No traces of such an 


tiou to while .away dreary hours, and ffanisii 
thoughts of home. It was clear, from the dates on 
the graves, that Beechey island Iwid been the site 
of FranlUin's first •winter-quarters. Cape Eiley 
having been prebahly oocupied by a detachment as 
a look-out station. The sacks, canvas, and other 
articles of fijto description, avero thoroughly 
bleached by exposure. 'The direction-past, doubt¬ 
less dhe of a number erected os guides for tho 
seamen on returning from explormg excursions, 
had either been intentionally upset on leaving, or 
overthrown by tho Uaat.* It seems voiy remark¬ 
able that no written documents should have been 
left, indicatji^ the condition and intended eonrs9 
of the expedition; ibr, notwithstanding the most 
careful searching no memorial-of the kind could 
bo discovered. But ^iotts ciroumatanm led to 
the surnaUe that the was abandoned in a 
hurry,, probably from the sudden breaking-np of 
the ie'e» an evmit by no means unusmd, whon 
“ Quick I quick I beara-^nd every where* mid with 
ev^’thi^i" is the maxim of tlm polar navigator. 

^e gravea are thusu of seamen who, more for¬ 
tunate, probijiiy than, their comjpanions, dic^ the 


event have, however, been met with;.and, if not 
destroyed by_ sonic sudden cat.^stropbe, it scems^ 
likely that in a favourable season the vessels 
penetrated deeply tho polar basin, and have been 
iiiAitricably frozen up in its mysterious reecssbh. 
Thou^ tho crews were guarded from mischances 
by midonbted prudence and sldU, yet in obedience 
to the decisions of an inscrutaine Providence, the 
natural elements often peremptorily dictate to man 
his lot, and admit neither of derltal or appeal. 


' appeal. 


“ Brkbt Suiiiiuer goes, dark Winter coiuen— 

• tre coimot ruk the year; 

But long ere Saminsr* euti goes down, 

Oq jondei ses we'Jtt steer. 

" Tho drippiug sSlfcorga dipp'd and rose, 

And flounder’d in the giile; 

Tho ships were staid, the y«ds were mann'd. 
Ana furl d the useloss anil. 

“ IVie Summer’s gone, tho tVinter's eeuio, 

We sfi) noton tho sea; 

W'hy sail wo hot, sir John Trsnklia ?— 

, A sUeat men wss he. > 

“ Tho Winter goee, tie Summer comes, t 
Wcaiunots-ufe <h«Lve<tP; , . • 

1 wean we ^oot rule the ways. 

Sir Johnj wherein wo'doteer. * 
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“ tEo crm*l ico I'lime on, 

And cloiicd^'oneHJ h fli© lo©. 

Till 1 ho thickening water® da«h*d no more, 

*Twhr ICO iwounil, beliind, bofor<s*“ 

And there ia no wsftl 

“ The snow caiiie down, storm breeding stona, | 

* • Mud on tho decks waa laid; i 

Till the weary sailor, siok at heart, 

^ i^ank down beside liU spade. 

** Sir «1obn, the night it black and long. 

The hissing wind is bloak •, 

Tho hard green ico is ati*ong as death: — 

I {vithee, captain, ^pcak. 

** The night is neither bright nor shoit, 

The singing breeze la cold; * ^ 

The ico is not so strong as ho^ic, 

Tho heart of niah is Doid 1 

** ’Whst hope can soulo this icy natl, 

* High over the main 0a(^-Biaft'f 
Above the rid^c^he wolt and bear 
1,ook down wmi a patient, settlcikstu) 
ix)uk down oii.Qs and laugh. ^ 

,*** The Slimmer went, Ih^TMToter ranft— 
f^e i'qftld iioi rule the year ; 

Hut Summer will melt the ico again, , 

And open a path to the sunny nuiiu, 
hereon our ships shall t4ccr. 

* • 

• •• The M’lnler west, the Summer went, 

'Hie'Winter came around; 

But the hard, greettjee wu strong ao death. 

And the voice uf hope sanFto a breulh, 

Vet caught at every sound !’* 

^ To picture the sliips grasped by the inexorable 
icc, and held in its cold, hard clutch, year nttrr 
year, through the brief polar suinniora as.wcll as 
the loiify dark winters—the vessels whiteniuff be¬ 
neath the accumulated snows, ai\d lit up by the 
quivering’, spear-like comscatioiis of tlie northern 
lights—this is confessedly a creation of the imagi¬ 
nation. But it has, alas! reasonable conjecture 
for its basis; and is perhaps tSe most feasible of 
the many conceptions which the fancy paints. In j 
such circumstances the crews may Rave met wi^ i 
insurmountable obstacles to escape by their own 
locomotion. Food may have been obtained from 
arctic animals, upon their own provisions becoming 
long ago exhausted; fur it has been satisilictorily 
proved, contrary to a former popular supposition, 
that animal life exists in abundance in the regions 
towards the pole. But evert Uisecond years' resi¬ 
dence in the zone of frigidity generally impairs 
the mind apd debilitates the body of Europeans. 
Scurvy and disease are also inevitably incident to 
'long voyages where numbers .arc concerned; and, 
as the consequence of severa hardships, strength 
mast have wasted, till imequal to tho onerousettisk 
of procuring supplies. If expectation, therefore, 
lingers in a human breast, of .any survivors now 
remaining, it must be a pale, attenuated, spectre- 
liko thing; and no reasonable basis can be dis¬ 
cerned upon whicK'to rest the trembling shadow. 
We soiTow, therefore, in common with a mourning 
nation, and reverently bow to the wise though 
inscrutable decisions of Providence, while accepting 
the consolation to be gathered from the fact, that 
efforts tho most heroic and c^tly have been made 
to relieve the lost ones, or ascertsdu their fate. 
Whnt is tho practical lesson for onrsdves ? “ Go 
to now, ye that say, To-day or to-iporrcltv we will 
go into such a city, and continue thbre a year, and 
buy, md sell, and get gain: Whereas ye know not 
what* shall be on tbe'mofrow; For wliat is your 
life P It is eveft ,a vapour, that appeareth lor a 
little tunc: and then van'sbeib away." « 


MV ADVENTURES WITH A THOUSAND- 
POUND NOTE; 

OK, THE COMSOKT OK AS KASX SIOUT-CAP. 

What is the wealth of the wo^d witheat peace ? 
What is the happiest day unless followed by sound | 
repose? And what is the softest* fc?nthcr-bed ' 
wilhout an easy night-cap P The world would ! 
hardly ho worth keeping awake for, were it not : 
for OUT slumbers ; and who can sleep in an uneasy i 
night-cap? If your night-cap be so tight that it j 
binds your brows, nr so loose that it falls from : 

your bead, or so thin that it sl.arvos you, or so ! 

thick tli.at it heats you, toss and tumble about you i 

may, but sleep you hanUy can. Oh, the comfort i 
of an easy niglifecap I Bnt though I speak of a j 
night-cap,' that is only a figure of speech; 1 mean | 
to signify by it the blessing of nightly repose: and ! 
therefore to my storv’. ' I 

Years ago, 1 care not to tell how many. I visited j 

the great metropolis, to svhieh 1 was then co\n- ; 

j).aratively a stranger. My fd'jccts wbve limited, | 

having little more to do than to receive tho sum j 

of one thousand pounds, and to see a few of (ho j 

“ lions” of iiondon. Unwisrfy, I applied for (he 
money before I had seen the sights, and hence i 

arose all my trouble. The amount was p<aid me in ! 

a thousand-pound notc,<md Ivom that moment 1 j 

wa» an- unhappy man. I 

No doubt a capitalist, familiar with millions; | 
a wealthy merchant, unacquainted with the amount I 
of his ^almost unbounded possessions; and a 
banker’s clerk, Ihrougli whose Ihigors large sums 
are passing every hour of the day, would indulge i 

in mirth .at the ridieulons positiqp of a man, ! 

feeling himself so much oppressed by the possession 1 1 

of a thousand pounds ;,1 am ,;iot, Iiowcvcr, just ify- i 

ing my emotions, but merel^y describing llicin as 
they .were. Almost as well might T have had a 
mifistone round my neck, as thtfc note in niy 
pocket. ^ ^ ‘ I 

The loss of OHO large a sum, Ihough it might not ' 
have ruined me,.would have been attended with 
tho piost serious consequences, and my feans of 
this possibility magnified it into a probability; for 
though the adage of London’s streets being 
“ paved with gold” was growing somewhat obso¬ 
lete, the belief that London thieves wcnld steal tho 
loose teeth out of anybody’s ‘head was with many 
an undoubted axioqi. At that time, thougli 
neither the notorious Jack Sheppard nor Jonathan 
Wild were in being;* daring deedsrwere done by 
Loudon sharpers; and it was said yon migljt lose 
your pocket-handkerchief at the top of Saffron-hill 
or Field-lane, and purchase it again at the bottomf 
where, by the time you arrived (here, it aronid be 
(loatinaat a doorway exposed for sale. * 

With my thousand-pound note in my pocket, I 
made the best of my way to the George and Blue ' 
Boar, Holbsrn, an inu to which I had been roeom- 
mended, eiot quite free from the suspicion that 
some quick-«ighted thief diight have seen me 
Kceive the money and dogged ray steps to my 
hole). Again and again did 1 look behind me as I 
passed along the thronged streets on my way to 
Holborn^lialf suspecting every pge near iho to be 
a rogue. When once fear and suspicion gntee tho 
mind, it is not easy tq dislodge th^. Had a 
Howard been walking oft#r me, 'Ond .one had 
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whispered to me that he was a London thief, I feel 
sure I should have imagined that I saw villany in 
his countenance. That night I slept at the 
George and Bine Boar, or perhaps it would be safer 
to say th :4 I retired to rest there, for sleep was a 
thing with whichT had little to do. Mv lodging- 
room was at the back of the house, ana the door 
opened on to the balcony which ran round the build¬ 
ing, commanding a view of the yard and stables. 
No doubt the noises that prevails, early and late, 
in the inn-yard, among the porters, ostlers, coach- 
clcanei'S, and others, luul some inllueuce in keeping 
me awake; but my thousand-pound note was the 
principal cause. Though my money was placed 
under my pillow, it was not on that account con¬ 
sidered by mo to be, altogether secure. 1 had 
heard tales about travellers at miis being robbed 
by seejningly fellow-travellers, well as by the 
servants of the establishment. Moveable panels 
were said to be fi-ved in bed-room doors, through 
which the owner of the jnn could enter; and por¬ 
traits were* hung on the walls, with holes in the 
eyes, through which persons behind them looked to 
sen where travellers put their money. All these tales 
came full on my remembrance n.s yay*awake listen- 
ing.to every sound, loud or low, that reached my car, 
and giving way to tho most absurd apprehensions. 

When Fear .vsiiila iS, f’lillj', like a brother. 

Is sure tti join liiin: one assists tlio other. • 

The morning at length came, and while* break- 
fiistingin the colfee-rootn, whicli looked into Hol- 
boru, I laid down something like a plan for the 
day. The British Musenm being near, there I 
rcsolvetl to go; for sight-seeing being one of the 
objects widen had brought me to London, 1 could 
haraly, with a good grace, return home without 
accomplishing it. Uookinft back on the past, with 
my present knowledge of London, few things -can 
appear more ^^iculuus than the figure 1 must J^iave 
cnSoii mjMlfliy to Great Russell-strcet. With ray 
thousand-pound iiuto iu the infi^t fold of my 
po<!kct-book, closelj' buttoned up in my brea.st- 
pocket, 1 sallied forth, all eye.Vatehfulncss, and 
circumspection; at one moment looking snspici- 
ously round me, at another putting my htind to 
my bosom to assure myself that ail was safe. Had 
a clever sharper wt eyes on me, | must have been 
a marked man wilhiiim; for my extreme vigilance 
and caution would have proclaimed ray feara. 

Tho British Museum was not at that time what 
it is now; its outside and inside since then have 
been cqniilly altered and improved. Snch as it was, 
howtfver, it called forth the wonder of Londoners 
•and strangers, and would have awakened mine had 
I beeujnmciently at liberty to look about me and 
enjoy tno«sccne. Mine^as bnt a hurried fiance 
at the statues and paintmgs, the vast collection of 
curiosities / 701 a North America, New Stealand, and 
the Sandwich Islands. At another time I could 
have lopked the whole day on. the lieathen gods, 
the caiioes, fishing-tackle, tomahawk:? hatchets, 
war-clubs, and bows and arrows of the Indians, 
with their bracelets of boars'tusks and sharks’ 
teetlC . To roe the stuffed animals, birds, and 
re)>tiies, cases of insects and minen^, medals, 
antiquities, and' curiosities of all kh^, seemed 
a^ost^cUass; but I hsirried through them. 

‘ 01 ^ men with gre^ hekds, fathers and mothers 


with their somewhat ^wn children, jnd young', 
men and lasses, form^ a sojt of living stream 
along the stair-case and passages, and through 
tho several chambers. Eager curiosity, womjri*, 
and delight wore visible among*the visitors; all 
seemed interested, excited, and happjf: W^at 
money they had in their pockets I knew not; but I ^ 
felt very confident, by their careless ease and uiia^ 
fected joy, that not one of them had a thousand- 
pound note there. 

The print-room was then under tho care of a 
Mr. Smith, a VC 17 intelligent man, who afterwards 
published a book of bis own history. Among 
other things be told me, qs i well remember, that 
he began life under singular eireninstances, having 
been bom in a.hackney-coach. Tho libraries of 
the musenm astonished in# by their extent; but 
not long did i remain ia tl^mi, for if I had not n 
serpent in my bogom, I had that there which 
almost as effectually inlerfered with my peace. 

, Prom tho museum I hastened to "Westminster 
Abbey, a place which could not bo left unseen. 
What % treat would the Poets’ Corner have been to 
me if, instead of h note for a thousand pounds,d had 
had only one for fivenounds about me! The raouu- 
' menta of Chaucor,%hak 8 peai-e, Thomson, Bryden, 
Milton, and Spenser were hastily regarded; and 
those of Prior, Gray, Addison, Goldsmith, Masoi^ 
and ” rare Ben Jonson," hardly looked at. Tho 
statue of Canning was not then in the abbey ,- 
bnt thbse of Pitt and Fox, so near together, excited | 
much the attention of spectators: * 1 

“ llrop upon Fox’s grave tlie tear, j 

'Twill trickle to bis rival's bier." 

Roubiliac’s master-piece of the grim skeleton 
Death issuing, ar^ed with his dart, from an open 
sepulchre, did for a time arrest my steps; and the 
monument of admiral Kempenfelt, who perished 
in the Royal George at Spithead, made me pause: 

“ Eight bnudred of tlie brave, 

Whose courage well was tried. 

Hud made the vessel heel, 

And laid her 011 her side. 1 

• 

" A land-breeze shook the shi-onds. 

And |ihe Vas nvei-sct! 

I Down w-eift the Hoyal George 

With all her crew complete!’’ 

As I entered the small chapel where lies the , 
figure of Henry v., I observed the eyes of a miih 
wearing a moustache fixed on me. Moustaches 
wertj not so common then as they are now, aqd I 
wa.s by no means enamoured with tho face of the 
stranger. As I Went to the opposite side of the 
monument, the verger who described‘tho abbey 
spoke aloud: “This figure has I<M its head, which 
is supposed to have been of sollH silver, and to have 
excited tlie avarice of Oliver Cromwell, or liis 
adherfints.’’ At the moment I again caught sight * i 
of the man with the monstache peering at me 
through the crow^ “ If the statue has lost its | 
head," thought I, ^hat is no reason why 1 should 
lose my noteand with that I took the first favour- ' ^ 
able oppiprtunity of leaving the place. 

I have a sifange, confused remembrance of this 
scene, os well as of the brass-work, beautiful ceiling,* 
stalls* of brown wainacotj with Gothic canopies i! 
finely carved, and cuinous* statues of patriarchs, . j 
saints, martyrs, and confessors • in Henry tho ! | 
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Seventh’a,chapel! bnt 1 never can recall these 
things to my rcnvcrabranpo without once more 
conjnring up the phanfoin that scared me fi'Otn the 


In .Inly and August the first ascents were made in 
Paris, by means of ballooils filled witlv liydrcgcii 
gasj tind ill September, at'Versailles, the first 


a^ey, even that hated fiicc with the moustaches balloon freighted With living animals made ils 
and peering eye^. ascent. 

On mf retni n to Holborn, 1 unfortunately got ^ In October of the same yerfi-, Montgolfier act 
Into !i crowd msir Tcmple-har. Never did I Know himself t(f work to make a balloon which should be 
fill then what a London crowd was. A hackney- capable of cariying travellers. He worked for this 
coach had Iwcn ovortuimod, and the pressure of the purpose in the gardens of the Faubourg Saint 


I what a London crowd was. A hackney- capable of cariying travellers. He worked for this 
id Iwcn ovortui'uod, and the pressure of the purpose in the gardens of the Faubourg Saint 
was terrible. A cry was raised, “ Take Antoine. The macliinfe wliich he coustnictcd was 


eiiro of your pockets!" An admonition allogetlicr not less than twenty yards m height, Iw as many 
imnccessary, so far tw it respected myself, the care as sixteen broad. Ils exterior was richly paiutcll 
of my pocket being my etnef, and'ahnost my only and embroidered; there being represented upon it, 
eoucem. Not easy wonjd it be to describe the half on a blue ground, the twelve signs of the zodi.ac, 
of what I felt in that crowd. With my olotlies torn, the arms of the king of Fiunce, and numberless 
and «vy whole frame fevered with_ ajiprehcnsion, I fieni's-dc.lls; and also, lower down, amidst a crowd 
at length succeeded inmtiaking ray’way to my inti, of grotcstinc hea^s and garlands of flowers, a flock 
It would Ire tedious ta dwell on my vi.sits to of eagles with exjtendcd wings, that seemed to be 
other celebrities of I/oudon, Iqr thej* were all so fl^’ing and snjiporting tlio huge machine upon their 
minglod with apprehension ns to pavtnko of the shoulders. At the bottom of the balloon, somo- 


shouldevs. At the bottom of the balloon, some- 


same chavaeter of those already described. Ope what in the fashion of.qiir modem “cai’s,” was 
tfiing I was thoroughly convinced of, that wliat- constructed a circular gallery of wicker-work, 
ever wlvantagcs a thousand-pound note canid eon- eovcivd with silk, which was destined to rreciio 
fer, k could also ealb up in the 'mind .a thousand the am-onauts. This gallery was'innch larger, liow- 
fcars. The comfort of nionev is not to he com- ever, than •h.allwn-cars now-a-days are, and was 
pared with the comfort of an rosy night-c.ap. Oh,‘ sumniudcd by ahaiiistiudc to prevent tlie Iravollcrs 
for more thankfulness for the mercies wo liave, and fulling out, and to permit them to circulate freely 
/less anxiety about what we have not! If I wished in the interior. Jii the giiddle of the gallery wics 
to plague the heart of an enemy nnacciis'toined to the an opening, under which was suspended bj chains 
possession of money, liardly neeii I desire for him tliolroh stove which was to be used for the purpose 
any other visitation than that of having stfddenly of wavefying the air in the balloon. In one eonicr 
‘ a thousand-pound note of his own to take care of. of tlic gallery was a magiizinc, intended for the 
For eight days did 1 endure the pavg.atory of' storing sip of an immense quantity of straw, by 
mingled gratification and care—.sight-seeing and means of which the aeronauts should he able to 
money-keeping—and have no wish again to realize elevate themselves at will, by incrensing the aeti- 
tlic painful experience of the past Seldom, peihaps, vity of their fire. 

has a period in most respects so well calenlated to jly the fifteenth of October everything was 
afford enjoyment inflicted more pain; for, morning, finished, and upon tliat aha the three following 


inent ofl’iceadilly, and reaching liomc in .<.afoty by j but once accoiMianied witli the marquis of Arlaiidc 
the “Crown Prince” coach in fmirlceii hours—a i and once with If. Girond do Vilettc, sufleiod hini- 
journey now nsually perfonned by flie i«ilro.ad in | self to bo elevfitetf in tlie oar of the balloon as high 
less than four hours. My ijoto %yBs speedily paid i ns ootild be done without cutting the oordU whicli 
away, and then tor the first timS did I again enjoy held it captive, namely, to a height of about dkO 
the corafoi-t of an easy night-cap. yards. Elevated to that height, “ the balloon,” 

• says an eye-witpess, “did not seem to be in the 

^ .. . the ro«i in the gallery np- 

rnri p uTna n a a rr-r peared so small that they could not be diat inguislicd 

IHE IJKSr AERONALT. ^ ^ telescope." 

PftATUK DES RosiEijS was flic first Mid niost illus- All tlio worid paid homage to the tfing-froitl and 
trions of the long list of individuals who have courage of Pilatre de.s Rosiere, as also to liia ad- 
fallen victjins to their desire to advance the art of dress and the intelligent manner in which Kc in- 
aerostatioii. He may ho looked upon as the inear- creased or damped his fire according us hff 
nation of that foveif sh love of scientific adventure wished either to ascend or descend. Oh »ae occa- 
and excitement which tho progress of the physical sioa, hai-dly had he aseei\ded twenty fS&t ere his 
sciences developed hi certain minds towatos the l>alloou,<Uriven by the wind, threatened to become 
end of the List century. The laurels gained by entangled amongst tlie branehes of a nrighbouring 
Blanchard hindered him from sleeping; by night clump of treps. A loud cry of tenur UTKinitnously 
anddny they were always bc&ca his eyes. escaped tljp assembled multitude, who feared to see 

ffis first attempts were made in the year 1783. the tisanes tho balloon torn and the aeronaut 

In Pnmee, every month of that year saw a new dashed to earth. But Pilotro dee Roaierwwas less 


public, ascent ever made in Prance. ThS took i fire, and them pour^ a couple of botid^f bil ow 
place sPCceasMIy at Annonav, the balloon being , it. Immediately the balluoit begstf tiv aseepd 
one of the priihitiyb sort, Med witli heated ai^. j again^amid a shout of triuini^ su^ as seldom has 
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been beard even in Pai-ia, and instantly it was out 
of danger. 

But theadveaturons spirit of Pilatre des Rosicrs 
was not to bo satisfied by such partial a-^ccnts as 
these. To diis ardent imagination, aerial naviga¬ 
tion ap]ie«re.d no^y perfectly practicable, and he 
longed impatiently to, at any rate, make the at¬ 
tempt. Bui the boldness of the project iutimi- 
dab;d the hearts of even the most intrepid, and for 
a time, all the world set its face determinedly 
against it. Nor is it to be wondered at that it 
shonld have done so, fiir the balloon had only been 
invented a few months, and the idea of a man’s 
sulfering himself to be carried away by it wher¬ 
ever it might choose to take him, was enough to 
make even the boldest hesitate. Permission to do 
so was therefore for a time denied to the adven¬ 
turous aeronaut, the French king opposing the 
project Umscif with the utmost warmth, ilo ad¬ 
mired T)c3 Hosiers, and was afraid of losing him. 
In his solicitude, therefore, since he could see no 
other means of quieting •Pilatre, ho sent him word 
that if he wonld promise to renounce his pnject, 
he, the king, would consent to give full pardon to 
any two condemned crimiiiiils who wqnki cuiiseut 
to take upon thcmsfelvcs the risk of ascending in 
his balloon instead of him. But Pilatre des Ro- 
siors refused this offer wdth indignation. “ What I” 
exclaimed he, “ shall viletTiminals, foul' murderers, 
men rejected from the bosom of society, have 
the glory of being the first to navigate the field 
of .air ? Never, whilst Pilatre des Rosiers draws 
breath!” He demanded, ho invoked, suppli¬ 
cated, hnt for a lime it was all in vain. He agi¬ 
tated tho whole court and the whole city; but for 
a long and wary time he did so vainly. At hist, 
he bethought hiipsclf of addi'cssing his petition to 
the Duchesse dc PoUgmic^ then governess to the 
royal children, and*possessed oj a kind of omni¬ 
potence over ^e mind of Louis xvr. tihe pleaded 
his, cause to the king, and brought t(f her 

aid also me marquis of Arhmdeii, a gentleman of 
Languedoc, who was a major in a fegiment of in¬ 
fantry, and who declared that he was so confident 
that Pilatre would run no risk in his intended 
voyage, that if the king would give him Mnnls- 
sion to perform it, be himself would gladly ac¬ 
company him. 

V^quished by so many entreaties and so much 
obstinacy, the king*at last gave the neces.sary au¬ 
thorization of the project, and on tho 20th of 
November, 1783, everything was ready for its 
being put into execution. On that day, however, 
the jvind and tho rain were so very violent, that 
it was absolutely necessary that the ascent should 
•be postponed. On the morrow, the 21st, the 
weathca jyas more favourable, and at h.alf-past 
one in the afternoon* in the preseni^ of the 
dauphin and his suite, Pilatre des Rosiers and tho 
marquis d^Arlandes set out together from Aie 
Jardins de la Muette upon the first «erial voy^e 
ever performed. The wind i^as stall tery ron^h 
and ^0 weather stormy; but in spite of these dis- 
advanta’ges, the balloon rose rapidly. Arrived at 
a certain elevation, the aeronauts waved tlieir hats 
tp the assembled mnltitudet, who were all struck 
at .the same time with admiri^on, fean.and inter¬ 
est. it became imposrible to distinguish 

these ncw'Ai^onauts, aqd their balloon itself ap- 


jmred no’larger than a crow. It was'ch^erved fo' 
follow tho course of tho Seine ^s far as flie He des 
Cygnets, and then to efoss tho river and sail over 
the city, but at such a height above it as to be oh- 
servable from all parts of it, evelf from the pave¬ 
ments of the narrowed streets. The tow«rs of all 
the chu«;hca were covered with curious fookers-Sn, 
who observed the balloon pass between them and 
tho sun, and thus produce a momentary eclipse ol' 
a novel kind. Having {lassed over Paris, and be¬ 
come free from all fear of getting entangled 
arpongst tho buildings of the city, the aeronauts 
sufiered themselves to- descend considerahly, till 
they found themselves in a.fresli current of air, 
which -bore them'in a southerly direction. When 
they had thus proceeded for -another mile or two, 

_..I.I_4 i- i.r.. • 


been done apd experienced I3r a first attempt, and 
tluit it would be Wise lo descend before they were 
out of reach of help. Immediately Pilatre ceased 
to feed the fire, and the balloon slowly descended 
about five miles beyond Paris. As soon as the 
bottom'of the gallftry touched the earth, lhe.jn(U‘- 
quis d’Arlandcs Icajit lightly out of it, but Pilatre 
des Rosiers lingerlbg behind, the now collapsed 
balloon blew over him. and buried him, as it were, 
in its silken folds. In tho course of about te)% 
minutes the macliiue was put to rights, packed up, 
placed on a vehicle, iuid started for the plUce it 
came 1‘vom. The roarcjuis d'Arlandcs leaped. ni»u 
horseback to repair thither also; but Ifilatro was • 
obligerl to proceed first lo his own house, in consc- 
(luenec of his coat, which he had pulled off whilst 
in the air, in order to enable him to feed tho fire 
more ea.sily, having been stolen out of the car 
immediately npoints descent. Still, he arrived at 
the chateau de la Muette within a few miuntes of 
his companion, and was greeted with the utmost en¬ 
thusiasm by the assembled crowds, consisting almost 
of tho entire population of the city and its suburbs. 
Benjamin Fninklin was a witness of tho wliole 
spectacle, and when asked by a standcr-by what 
he thougjit of it, he replied, “ 1 have seen a child 
born, which may one day he a man." 

Soon after thiss itiVas announced that Blanch- * 
ard had formed the prefect of crossing the Channel 
in a balloon. He, however, found a ryal in Pilatre 
des Rosiers, who, jealous of the success of this • 
competitor ihr fame, determined, if possible, to ffe 
beforehand with him. But whilst Pilatre was 
(instructing, at a great expense, a couple of Ivgc 
balloons near to Boulogne,, with the int^tion of 
passing fi’ora thence into England, Blanchard, more 
fortunate in his arrangements, ontstrjffjied him in 
the race, and on the 7th of January, 1785, crosaeci 
over from Dover to Calais in a Walloon. Pilatre was 
only spurred on by Blanchard's success, to endea¬ 
vour to achieve a greater, pm! immediately caueod * 
a public announcement to be made of his intention 
to cross the Ohmmel in tho ophite tfrtotion. 
This entciprisc ofi^M, aa may be imanned, many 
perils; but it wm in vain tliat his friends en(lca- ’ 
vonred, by polling to them, to persuade him to 
abandoil it.. He would hear nothing. E(ft pre- 
tci\,(led to have diecovered a new method dr ar¬ 
ranging his apparatus, by means of which he de¬ 
clared that he ahonld be able to iitsitfe'perfect 
security, together with the means of inaitttainiug 
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himself in ySo atmosphere for almost any'length of 
time, f , 

Placing reliaiico upon these declarations, and 
foHjiddea to doubt by Pilatre’s air of confidence, 
M. de Calonno gave him a hundred raid fifty thou¬ 
sand francs for tlie constraction of his machine, 
whielf he'^callcd an Aero-montgolphier, and ex- 
npeted wonders from it, but which turned out to be 
m reality as deplorable an invention as could well 
be conceived. It consisted of an immense balloon 
of hydrogen gas, with a large cylinder placed 
under it, the use of which was to enable him, by 
rarefying at will the air contained in it, to ascend 
or descend at pleasure, and thus, make use of the 
currents of air which wore most favourable to his 
purposes, without losing gas. Had it not been 
that hydrogen gas was.so highly inllammablc, this 
combination of the two systems of ballooning iniglit 
have been pronounced an adpiirable invention. A.s 
it was, howeverj>and os scv^al eminefit physicians 
declared to Pilatre at flip time, it was like placing 
a fire under a baiTcl of powder. Still, persist he 
would in his unfortunate idea, ifl spite of pll that 
couldibe said to him. ■ Even thd elements seemed 
to be desirous of prevailing on him to abandon 
his enterprise; for, after his idachino was .ready, 
contrary winds prevailed for five whole months, to 
lUcli an extent ns to prevent him even attempting 
an ascent. Moreover, a whole army of rats sot to 
work to devour his machine by bits, nor could their 
m'ugcs be wholly stopped, notwithstanding the 
1 united efforts of another army of cats and dog.s, 
ii aided by'those of a band of sixteen men, who were 
! J employed during the whole of each night to scare 
them away by beating drums. At last, tired of 
waiting, and determined to effect Jus purpose, hap¬ 
pen what would, ho made preparation for ascenaing 
in the midpt of a violent storm. The magistrates, 
however, interfered to prcvoxrt the ascent actually 
taking place, and compelled Pilatre to wait, at 
any r.ate, for fairer weathei*. At last the long ex¬ 
pected day arrived, and in the midst of what could 
be nothidg else but transports of delirium, Pilatre 
des Hosiers for the last time made his prepara¬ 
tions. In these he was assisted by a lionlx^ie 
physician, named Remain, who he agreed should 
become the companion of bis voyage; and at seven 
o'clock in theanorning of the IfitH of Juno, 1785, 
j| ' h{ and Roraain stepimd into the^llcry. A supc- 
i i rior otliccr, the marquis de la H&isonlbrt, had en¬ 
treated to be allowed to accompany them, but ha^ 
been refused. At tlie lust moment he thread a 
rouleau of 200 louis d’or into the cur, and placed 
one foot in jt, as though to enter; Pilatre gently 
pushed him back and threw out the louis d'or, say¬ 
ing, “ Monsieur, in ^ir present enterprise we are 
sure of nothing. I cannot accept you, if I would 
, have my conscience bo at peace." 

The balloon rose witli the utmost majestyTrom 
the earth, maldng with it, as it did so, an angle of 
sixty degrees. An unquiet $^om was depicted 
upod the coxmtcnance of almost every spectator, 
but joy and secuiity were alone painted upon those 
of the two voyagers. Every one was ustqpished, 
end almost evoy one afraid. t 

When the btdioon had ri^8n ab.mt two hundacd 
feet, it fouhd itself in a fre-h current of air, x^hicli 
took it still more directly towards tlie sco. In the 
course of a few niinfiti'a it was some distance from 


the land, hut it suddenly got into another enrrent, 
which rapidly carried it Imdr i^fuq. At that 
moment it was doubtless tber wish of Pilatre to 
descend, and endeavour to find a more favourable 
current of aii’, for he opened t'lio valvfi which was 
appoin^ to let in, when neededpthe coTd air into 
his cylinder, and by so doing, in cop^cquence of 
the awkwardness of the contrivance by means of 
which the valve was opened, he unfortunately made 
a rent in his balloon. Tho consequences were im¬ 
mediate and horrible. At tho time that Pilatre 
des Hosiers opened the valve, ho and his compa¬ 
nion wore 1700 feet above tho surface of tho eai-th. 
A moment afterwards they wore both dashed to 
the ground, dead, and mutilated in a frightful 
manner. 

Pilatre was bdried near the monument which 
had just been erected to commemorate the almost 
miraculous crossifig of the sea by Blanchard, upon 
tho exact spot of earth on which that intrepid 
aeronaut descended. He had become for Franco a 
licro, and more than twenty uiscriptions to his 
memory are still visible. 


TITE SONC. OP TJIE STRIKE.' 

I've a liking for striking,” 

If «e only do it well; 

• Firm, doHant, like a giant, 

, Strike!—and make the ellbrt tell 1 

One another, working brother, 

•Let IH freely now advise; 

For leflection and correetiou 
Help to tiiiike us great and wise. 

Woik and wage«, s.ay the sages, 

< !•> for ever hand m hand; • 

As the motion of i6i octiail, 

. The supply ^^ud the deiinnd. 

It ’ My advice is, strike for pi-ices ^ 

Kohler far thiui sordid coin; -t. 

Stiike with teiTov, sin and emv. 

And let man and imister'/iin. 


E\ cry f.iiling now prevailing 
In tho heart, or in the head— 

(Make no clamour—lake the hainuier. 
Drive it down, and strike it deadl 

Much the ohopping, lopping, propping, 
Onrpontcr, wc have to d«, 

Ere the plummet, from tlie summit, 
Mark oiU' inorBl fabric true. 

Take the measure of false pleasure.; 

Try each action by the square; 
Strike a chalk-line, for your walk-b'un-; 
Strive to keep your footsteps there! 


Tho foundation of creation r 

Lies in truth's tmerniug laws; *' 

ifim of mortar, there's no shorter , 

Way to base a righteous cause. ^ 

Everydiuilder, painter, gilder, 

Jf m of leather, mau of clothes, ' 

Eai'Ji ukvchoiiic ill a panic s' 

At the way his labour goes, , 


Lct'him reason thus hi season; ' • 

Strike the root of all his wrong. 

Cease lii.s (lauTrels, mend his lubnils, , ' 

And be happy, rich, aud stroie* « ' * 

UMtviP nbxT, 


New I’oid', 1853. 
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“ New coRiers generally tliink so,” said Mr. 
BracjTj mth a laugh wliieli might have implied n 
• shade of douW, if F'rank had chosen to understand 
.it so. "Well, werhall sec. And your comrade P” 
Simeon fancied he knew a thing or two about 
horeo-s ) and so he said. 

« "And caftle loo, perhaps?” Mr. Bracy con- 
tiifUed; “ hill that does not much matter. 1 wont 
stockmen rather more than shepherds, and if yon 
!'' know nothing about stock, you soon will; but we 
I can talk about that under cover; you arc footsore, 

I I SCOand as he spoke, ho led the way towards 
the house, silencing, as ho drew noar^ the furious 
barking of two or three dogs, as they sprang 
' threateningly towards .the strangers. 

' Whatever misgivings Frank might have had 
respecting the imraediatS success of the journey to 
Hunter’s Creek were*, speedily disjicrscd; and 
I early on^the following morning, reWshed by a 
I • night’s sound re,?t in ono of the huts, our two 
friend.^, accompanying thc'ir employer, were canteri 
ing through the hush, towards rtn out-station, a 
mile o( two away, Mr. Bracy said which, m this 
I instance, signified an unknown quantity—ten or 
I twelve miles perhaps, possibly more. Thd out- 
station was beyond the hills which had attracted 
h^aiik’.s notice on the previous evening, and the 
way—for there was no road—was rough, and in 
some parts dangerously steep. Prank thought 
riding an improvement on walking, howeve^ and 
sulio said so. 

“ So much the better,” observed Mr. Bracy, 
“ for yonr walking days are over fi)r a time; and 
come,*' he added, directly .afterwards, suddenly 
pulling up, and speaking quickly, “ since you say 
you know how to ride, look yondd-—there, thcfe 1" 
and pointing' with the handle of bis st^-whip 
down a preciintouc descent, on the verge of wfai^ 
they had some tune been making prepress, he 
I shouted out, “ Hey, Brancfacr, Brancher, at 'em, 
good dng!” and, tho next minute, was dashing 
downwards through the thkk scrub into the v^Iey 
below. The moveanest was so sudden that our two 
. novices stared with askmishmeitt. TK^ had 
little tune, however, to consider,; for the horses 
they rough and half-broken, rianged despe¬ 
rately^ into seemed the f«uni abyss, and, 
i ^ crashing on, ^Ikiwed hard in their mastCT’s tracle. 
i Fsrtnnately, Frank’s boast that he could ride “ a 
[ little,” and Stmemi'a, that he knew “ a thing or 
two^abont horses,” were not unfiiunded; but th^ 
were out oi {sraetice, aqd it was as mach as they 
could do to keep in the saddle, leaving their horses 
to take cart of theuLselves, which they seemed to 
know how to do; and after leaping more than ono 
chasm which wnuUi have made a fos-hunter 
nervous, and tearing through thick brushwood in 
Hheir helter-skelter downward oonrae, the ciders 
found themselves close at Mr. Bracy’s heels, 
galloping over an uneven, rocky, bushy dell. 

“ A queer start this. Prank lhayton," exdaimed 
‘Simeon, when he had recovered breath; "what 
’ do you suppose this game’s about, nowP’* 

“ Look, look; that will tell you,” said*Frank, 
in reply, urging his horse forwaid,* and, in his 
turn, pointing to a large kangaroo a short wp/in 
advance' 9? them, followed the panting hound. 
Ten, twenty feet at . a leap, and leap after leap 
over bru!\}iwaod higher than the horses’ heads, the. 


animal, finding itself pursued, moved swiftly on, 
and speedily distanced its pursuers, disappearing 
at length, after a hard chase of two or three miles, 
among the broken rocks on the farther side of the 
valley. Mr. Bracy drew rein then, hqd slowly 
turned his horse's head. * 

“ I migh't have known there was mo chance 
here,” ho said, "Ihongh I have seen the time 
when, with a good greyhound or two, I would not 
have turned tail en the biggest kangaroo Uiat was 
ever suckled hero or elsewhere. Here, Brnn- 
cher, here, he-cre, boy 1” he shouted, calling in his 
dog. 

“ Well, my men, you have had a taste of bush¬ 
riding now; and you’ll do, with a little more prac¬ 
tice,” lie added, approvingly; "bivt you’ll have 
something to learn*' yet, I reckon. Not a bad start 
to begin with, eitljor.” 

Prank thought to too; and wondered how’ many 
times a week he should be expected to risk .his 
neck in galloping down a {precipice, and how sleep 
tho next precipice w'ould bo. . He did not give 
utterance to his thoughts, but asked whether 
animals of that description and size were common 
jn the neiglibourljood of the run. 

“ Neither of that size, nor any other,” said Mr. 
Bracy. . " ’Tis months since I saw a kangaroo. 
They were common enougji a few years ago, when 
I firsj sejttled down here; I used to see droves of 
them, and hunt them loo, starting them from our 
very dobr; but of late years, what with hvmting, 
and shooting, and scaring, they have become pretty 
scarce a1^'throngh the settlements: mnch in the 
same way as it has been with the natives.” 

“ True, sir; the natives—we have not met with 
many specimens of them yet.” * 

"And not likely to, hereaway’,” said the colo¬ 
nist. “ Not but what there may be a good number 
of tatoe ones scattered throu^ tho colony; but 
tho Cownright wild ones we don’t Alton see, and 
don’t want.” ^ 

“ They are mischievous then ?” Frank asked. 

“Pretty mnch what wo hav% made them, for 
that,” replied Mr. Bi-acy. “ If we begin by hunting 
down And shooting men as if they were wild beasts, 
why, mfschievous they will be when they can^..! 
suppose.” 

" I should supt^ so too, sir,” wdd Prank. 

“ No doubt of it. Not butowhat they are bad 
and treacherous enough without provocation, ns I 
can bear witness; but never mind that now. Wc 
had bettor push forward, and malm up for lost 
time;” and striking upwards frrai w valley’ at a 
point triflingly less formidably steep than thAt by 
which they had entered it, the former and his 1 
new men continued their journey, and jti’ithont 
fnr^r bhidranee arrived* at the out-station, or 
run. . 

Hitherto our two adventurers had reosived no 
particular instructions respecting their duties. 
Now, however, it struck Frank that a few words 
of ex]>1anation would be desirable, and he 8ha|>ed a 
question accordingly. 

“ Tito,” Said Mr. Bracy. “ Well, there is your 
home;” end he pointed out a rough construction 
of logs an4 bark at some distance below 'them, 
adjoining which was tho stockyard—a lar^ area 
stoutly fenced in with i^righfc posts antfhomonfail 
rails. vThe yard was large epough to contain a 
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tlioiisand head of cattle wifliout crowding ; but it 
was then comparatively empty. 

“ The stock is ont on the run now,” continued 
the owner" They know the ground pretty well, 
and it is pot necessary to bring them in o’ nights— 
not all, at least f but Tom will make all this clear 
to you." • 

“ The head stockman, I suppose, sir ?" 

" Head and tail both, just now j for he has been 
alone hero some days, and when you came along I 
was puKsling to know how I should find help for 
him. One of his mates and the ovtOTocr ora off 
to a new run with a draft from thii*; and the 
other was stnpid enough, a day or two after, to 
catch a tumble, and is laid up at Hunter’s Creek 
with a bagful of broken boncs.”^ 

“A fair warning to ns, sir,” said Simeon, 
laughing, however. 

“ That’s as you like to take it,'’ said Mr. Rracy, 
coolly. “ The chap had been out on a spree, as he 
said, and his head wan .too heavy for his heels— 
that’s all.* Well,.liere’a the run; u’hat do you 
think of it ?” 

CHAFfKli IV. 

8TOrKME29 at A UVS^—AS" OUO ACQUVINl'ANCG. 

They were at this time descending a ro(J<y pass 
whicli might at some dii^.'uit period have been the 
channel of a narroa mountain stream, bijt it was 
now dry. On either side tall elitls rose afmost 
perpendicularly, nearly meeting at the entrance 
through which the riders hud passed, aud gradu¬ 
ally recoded from each other until they hually 
parted and spread out on either side, forming a 
natural boundary to a deep gorge in the mountains, 
of some cmftidcrable extent, a part of which only 
w.ss visible from the point of view which our 
stockmen had attaided. The stock-yard and hut 
were on the onpositts side of the gorge, and Sepa¬ 
rated from life thickly-wooded mountain nditch 
ro>*o frowvipgly above it by a wide, mai'shy, slng- 
gi.sh stream, which found an‘outlet into the 
lower plains^at thb'farther extremity of the yun. 
Oil all sides,* Mr. Hracy informed his new men, 
the run was tolerably well shut in by natural 
barriers, so as to secure the stock from straying, 
bift not so entirely as to need no vigilance on the 
part of the stock-keepers, who,,he took care to 
explain, were answerable £>r the safe keeping of 
the herd, and whose duty it was to keep the cattle 
within bounds, besides other minor details which 
wero loft for Tom ” to pouit out and explain. 
The vegetation of the run was sufllciently luxu¬ 
riant^ though, here and there, rocky and barren 
, tracts, aud, in other parts of the run, clumps of 
gum-trees and cedars, diversified the scone, which 
on everVl>®®d, at a ^eater or less distance, was 
shut in by .rugged and dark-featured hillf. 

On the vijjbolc, the prospect was one of impres¬ 
sive loveliness, unequalled by any of,Frank’s pre¬ 
vious experiences of the new covintry; but, in reply 
to his emidoyer’s qnestion, ho merely sd!d that the 
run seeqiM capable of sustaining any reasonable 
amount of stock, and expressed his surprise that 
not a’ horn nor hoof was to be seen from tkdr com- 
inanding position. , 

'Hiey vrore ont at the further part of the run, 
Mr. BrAcy expired; aud after pushing on a mile 
of two farther throu|fh the valley, the larg^ herd 


was at length visible, while the loud rfionts of the 
solitary stockman, the barking of bis dogs, and the 
loud cracking of his whip, announced both that he 
was on the alert, and that, just then, his hands . 
were sufficiently full of business. 

The greater part of the herd was quietly encifigh 
feeding; but on the outskirts of the camping- • 
gronud, and amidst a broad swampy piece of the 
valley, overgrown with tangled brushwood, a mob 
of young cattle, headed by a stout bull, wero test¬ 
ing the skill and patience, and, wd may add, the 
courage also, of their keeper. The bull and hia 
followers we»e evidently determined to break away 
from .the herd; while the stockman was equally 
determined to thwart their. intentions and clicck 
their roaming propensities by ^loping at lull 
speed around the vagranfti, and keeping his for¬ 
midable stocH-whip in Tnll.play. At length, just 
as the scenesopened upon our travellers, the young 
bull, rendered savage by resistance and dis’appoiut- 
ment, lowered his head and charged furiously at 
the horse and hia»rider, who were chasing another 
part o,f the stra^glci's back to the herd. A Ridden 
movement of the stockman saved him from the 
impending danger; and the bull, with a wild and 
ferocious bellow, after receiving on his flank the 
full weight of the tremendous lash of the wlii^ 
nished past hia antagonist and escaped into higher 
ground, followed by some half dozen of his com¬ 
panions ; while the irritated stockman Lad to tax 
his libr-se’s strength and sliced to the utmost in j 
preventing the final outbreak of the unruly portion 
of tho herd which he had succeeded in heading. 

“ Now for it, my men 1” shouted Mr. Braey, 
langhing at the apparent bewilderment of his ex¬ 
perienced atocknifti, and cantering quietly towards 
the escaped beasts, which were bounding rigidly 
onward. “The rascals seem to know when a 
elation is short-handed; but there is a thing or 
two they have got to learn yet. Take a sweep to 
the right,” he added, addressing Frank; “ and 
you,” turning to Simeon, “ to yonder clump.” And 
then, exchanging his easy canter for a sharp 
i gallop, h# met the bull, in full career, with a stroke 
of bis whip, wbi^h sounded, as it descended, like* 
the rofort of a pistol, and caused tho inrnriated 
beast to bellow with pain and rage, and, at the 
I same time, to wheel round towards ’the clump of 
bushes which Simeon had by this time reached. 
Barnes had no whip, but snatching from his head 
the^ brood-leafed straw hat which he wore,, he 
flapped it in the face of the bull, and sueoeedca in 
turning it toward^ the herd, while Frotik, gallop- 
iug in front of the other fugitives, stopp^ them 
in their course. Apparently the animals wero 
conscious of the reinforcement; and finding their 
efforts to escape ineffectual, they qnietly resigned 
themselves to their fate, and in a short time order' 
was restored. . 

“ Here, Tom Price 1” shouted Mr. Bracy, as tho 
stockman rode to his superior; “ I Ijave 
brought helpers, you see; so don’t look so glum.” 

“ A’lnost timb, sir,” sifid the person addressed ; 
“ ’tis a bit hard upon a fellow to be two stockmen 
and a liul-k&per all in one. And pretty raw, I* 
take it, these chaps,” he added, glancing at Frank 
and bis compaahn, • • 

“ Not a bit of it, Tom," replied Mr. Braey, 
heartily. " A week on the run with yqp, Tom, 
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will give thtiiii ft seasoniug, ftt all events, and I 
don't see that tlieit’s pluelc wanted." Then, 
turning to Frank, he added a few words about 
supplies, and promised that when tho drays ro- 
’ turned to Hunter’s Creek, his traps and Simeon's j 
should .soin’aliow he sent to the run : and, without 
» further ceremony, the fanuorrodo off, after a some¬ 
what careless glance at the stock. 

For a few ininuies the men sat motionless, or 
'< nearly so, gravely taking inventory, perhaps, of 
each other. There was nothing particularly pre¬ 
possessing, Frank thought, in the rountcnauco, at 
any rate, of his new comrade; but 'this might bo 
pr^iudicc, or the dark'framework- of shaggy hair, 
whisker, and'heard in which it was set, and which 
seemed to intimate that combs, bnislics, and razors 
were considered by Tom'^Price as snpertlnoiw luxu¬ 
ries in the bush;—tlfis d.Srk framcitork, we say, 
•might have imparted a'char^cteidstic,(luj corres- 
• ponding' wildnesS to a quick and restless eye and 
a thin face sunburnt to dbe darkest brown. Tlic 
man was athletic in appearanccaaiid that he was 
active his recent exertions had sqliieiently sliown. 

How long this exaidhiation might have lasted, 
on the part of Frank Layton, we cannot tell; for, 
to speak truly, ho was somewhat offended at the 
^ght cast upon his supposed qualilicutioiis by ids 
iuturo fellow-stockman, and waited patiently 
enough to see what further rccoptiou he should 
experience. But tlie man cut short the embarrass- 
I It, iug silence with a loud laugh and a prufferc'd kliake 
of the liond, saying at the same time, ‘‘ Well, I 
guess we shaJl know one anotticr by-Mid-by. 'fhat's 
! hearty now, 1 like that,” ho added, as Frank 
I brought down his palm with some energy into 
that of the stockman; “ we shall do, I can.see. 
Andjhis other chap?-” 

“ S'ou might have knowed me afore, Tom Price, 
if your eyes are as good ns they u.sed to be twenty 
years ago, pretty nigh, when we was both of us 
young chaps at Wootton in the old country,” said 
Simeon, looking the man steadily in the face. 

“ Wootton! old country!” exclaimed Tom, hast- 
. ily; “ who may you be, 1 w onder ?” » 

. *' Let mo be who I may, Tom, I didn't exjuict 
to meet yon. Why, 'tis dead ant! buried yow have 
been thouglit to be years and yeas's ago,” 

^ “ And i wikli,” said Price, gloomily, “ that you, 

' Simoon Banies, had stopijcd at Wootton, or any¬ 
where else, before 3 on had come across me here, to 
rake up the old story that I thought w.ns dea(l 
ima bnried. Know yon! d’ye think I didn’t know 
j yon? Well, it can’t Be helped,’’he added, more 
' quietly; “land after all there Isn’t much in it; 
though what your friend here may say when he 
knows- — ” ( 

“ Let it remain dead and bnried for me,” said 
t Frank; but he shrewdly guessed—and his ^css 
was a true one—that, in his fellow-stockman, he 
liad Itappencd upon an emancipated convict. 

. * CIIArTEll 

HstBovsai ur 184 -—pshct ■BtrnraaAu. 

As it is likely we shall meet with Perey»Ei6ng- 
ham in some fuenre chapter, we may feave our two 
friends to cement their aci^nainlance with 
Price, and to receive from kim a few initiatofy in¬ 
structions, while we step back to the streets of 
Melbourne, and foiwih\l a few day's in point of time. 


Our readers will please to nuderstnud that onr 
story commences some two dr three years—we 
need not be very exact in the dkte—but say, some 
two years previous to the AustraUim gold discove¬ 
ries, when the recently-founded cm>iial df^Victoria, 
which colonjy was then-known as Port Phillip, had 
passed throngh its first strugp;Ic8 for existence, and 
was rapidly progressing in size, populoosiiess, and 
prosperity. It was ou the aftemooii of a sultry 
day that the young man entered the outskirts of 
Melbourne, and became aware of its altered aspect. 
While he had been leading a nearly soKtary life in 
tho bush, new streets had sprung up in all direc¬ 
tions ; handsome buildings had been raised; mer¬ 
cantile establishments had expanded from the 
^ petty dimensions adapted to a small town to the 
! growing capacities'of a mercantile city; tradesmen 
I exhibits in their large aud handsomely fitted-up 
: and frented stores' the costly luxui'ies of the home 
I country, as well as the ruder, rougher articles of 
, trallic neccs.sary to the cupditiou of new scttlera iii 
, one of its distant colonics. Three centuries hare 
j wrought fewer changes in the outward appearance 
' of any sluggish old city iu Grfeat Britain than 
three yeara had ^sufliccd to bring about iu the 
town whose streets Percy Effingham was now 
! slowly pacing without any delluitc cxpectatiou or 
object. ^ 

[ The streets, if not thronged with passengers, 
were’hnsily occupied. Many thousand souls had 
been added to its population since Eflingliam first 
lro<l the banks of the Varra; and for these, or tho 
working part of them, eiripluymeut was needed, if 
it bad not been touud. VVe cannot say, however, 
that the increase of nuinbei's had been a clear gain 
to the industrial or moral strength of the new 
I colony. Idle, restless, improvident; and^/bs^ young 
I men tlicre were in abundanet!; youths who, like 
I Porey Eflinglian»,-lHul worn out the patience, and 
i drajjc'deeply into tho vices of ti»o home country, 

! and, as a lust resort .and forlorn hop£>-bud been 
j shipped to the ahtipodes, to sink or swim, starve 
I or fatten, as the case might bb. Of these, some 
had knowledge, experience, and talent enough to 
invite success; all that they needed was stability 
of character and dogged perseverimec—qualities 
which they hud never exhibited at home, but' 
whicli sanguine friends aud well-wishers fiinciud 
and hoped might be brougittnont by new scones 
and urgent necessities. Otbera bad neitlier know¬ 
ledge nor experienre. A boyhood of idle indul¬ 
gence, perhaps, and a youth of Impoverishing 
profligacy, had drifted them, like ibdl and worth- 
I less weeds, to the distant shore; oast off, in many 
cases, from homo affection and abandoned to their , 
I own miserable devices, the most lively hope of 
I former connexions being that the oukacts would 
I die ere lAig and be tbrgot^teu, or that. Jiving, the 
disgrace of their future courses would,scarcely be 
wafted back on tho winds of the widely separatmg 
ocean. 

Then aghin^ in the streeta and purlieus of the 
rising town, and among its more recent Inhabit¬ 
ants, were men who had brought with them the 
hardihood, and the vices also, of the neighb.oitiing 
penal coloni^a; emancipated, or partial^, enmnen 
pated convicts, some of tWe, 'Whom previous 
training had well enough adapts to the tirenm- 
stanceg in which they wtre 'j>laced—men “uj) tb 
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every move" by which, fsurly or fouHy, fortunes 
ore to be made in _a ibrivin^ aetHement, and with 
sufficient energy, to make their way upward amidst 
dismmforts, discouragementa, and hardships from 
which nijwt men of more regular habits wouki fall 
back in dismaj? and by means whiqfi others of 
tenderer censcieuccs would steadily decline. 

Amidst this mass of unpromising matenal, how¬ 
ever, was a lair proportion of better quality. Men 
there were whom disappointed hopes had thrust 
from home, but whose principles were firm, and 
who, gathering new strength as well as fresh 
caution and experience from their previous falls, 
were prepared to press bravely if slowly on, and 
step by, step, through ditfienltics which might 
daunt a boastftil swjiggcrer, nnji! competence and 
rest should be attained. Such as these arc rarely 
to be found among either the erpshed and defeated 
ones, or the grumblers of these new homes. Nur¬ 
turing no very extravagant expectations, and not 
hoping to reap withojU first sowing, they give 
stability to new jcolontcs, and nave the way to 
futnre easier snecess fur those who follow in their 
track. Younger men there were also, of adventur¬ 
ous spirit, who, preferring self-q'rought independ¬ 
ence to ease and ^nteel poverty, had thrown off 
the shackles of fashion and miscall^ respectability, 
and were ready to csirve,out for themselves, as far 
ns men can do this for themselves, a fiev and 
honourable coarse of exertion. 

We shall not apologize to our readers' for this 
slight digression, for we wish our story to serve a 
useful pm-pose; and most earnestly wc wt»uld urge, 
especially on young men who may be tempted to 
try their fortune, as they may term it, in the land 
of hope and promise in which our scenes ai-e laid, 
that the foundation of true and lasting success 
there is the same ifa’lhrdhghout the whole world 
everywhere—God’sf blessing lasting upon ^kill, 
energy, perseWaneo, and honesty. ‘ • 

•We wel-e saying, then, that Percy Effingham, 
when he reached Melbourne, wJs obfectless, and, 
by his own ^ult, flestitute. His intentions, so far 
ns he bad any definite ones, were fair enough. 
He would, if matters could bo so managed, re¬ 
trieve himself from the position in whielvhe was 
placed, work honestly and stcadil3', esclicwing evil 
commnnicalions and practices, pspeciatly (hat of 
gambling, from the effects of which he was now 
smarting. Indeed, he had borrowed from Prank 
Layton’s slender means on the express condition 
that the assistance given should be legitimately 


applied; and he certainly had no intention of 
breaking his promise. Bnt, with the infirmity of 
purpose wiiieh characterized him, Effingham had 


garments ^hereto corresponding, all cousiderqhly 
the worse for wear and dirty, and wi|h no means of 
bettering his appearance, ho was aspiring to em¬ 
ployment for which, if early educivtion had fitted 


him, his recent occupation had yielded no further 
experience. And if the time had_ been when a 
rugged garb would have seemed to indicate no dis- 
(iu^ification fora colonial mercantile situation, tho 
ydung pian Had evidence enough bercro his ej'es 
^thatsfichn matter was not now totally indifferent. 
,'A young man iu tho ‘dress of a farm Iq^ourcr, 


though not friendless or unrccommrtided, would 
scarcely expect to find a sftit mien to him in a 
Lmidon counting-house; and, though tho cases 
are not precisely imrallel, yet, while men in good . 
bi-oadcloth, and fresh from the d^k, with tolera¬ 
bly fair cradcntisls too, were plentifhl at that time 
in Melbourne as windfalls in a Hevonehii'C orchard * 
after a September gale, it was scatcely to be rtc- 
pcctcd that our young cx-shepherd wonld outstrip 
ills numerous competitors in the race for'a clerk- 
ship. 

it was, perhaps, a consciousness of this that im¬ 
pelled Percy Eifingham, aflcr a melancholy and 
laggard stroll through-the principal and more 
cheerfully bustling streets .of the town, to tend 
his steps towards the water-side, where, s?ntcring 
a low public-honse for refi'eshment, he fell in with 
a small par^ of .sailotf befonging to a roasting- 
vessel whicli plicd-betwcen Port Phillip and Sydney, 
and learned from them that ho ‘might, if he had ■ 
a, mind, work his passage to the latter port. He 
was told, also, with many shocking imprecations, 
that, for a fellow that was " down on his pins," 
there was not a’ place in the world equal to ^dney, 
wher^ there was always.somcthing to be picked up. 
With' the same restlessness and incertitude of 
purpose which had decoyed him from his recent 
bush life, and tho apjiarcnt hopelessness of obtain¬ 
ing employment at Melbourne, where he was told 
that, just then, there was a grew number of fresh . 
immigrants vainly seeking it, Effingham eanglit jpi 
at the praposal. That same dtiy he was drifting 
down to Wiltfamstown in a tank-boat; and a few 
daj's later he was out at sen in a heavy gale. 


ACCIDEN'rS AXI) OFFENCES. * 

I Hari’KNED to be cited, some lime ago, by the 
indefeasible challenge of a strip of paper in tho 
form of a subpoena, bucked by that ubiquitous 
solatium, a shilling, to give evidence in one of our 
metropolitan minor courts of justice touching a 
disgract'fully common, offence known in le^iil, 
piiraseoiogy ns an •" assault and batter}'," which 
had come under* my notice. It is not a pleasant 
thing to be made a partisan on either side of a 
quarrel, even for tho udministration bf justice; but,^ 
the Jaw, not regarding your pleasures always, com¬ 
pels the complicity of a spectator occasionally, to- 
svards the obtaining of a true and honest verdict; 
and very properly too. If it were not so, brutalities 
of the kind would be inoro'common than they are, 
and they have long been with us a national dis¬ 
grace, a just cause of the odium and rebuke which 
on this sad score we incur fi-ona surrounding nations. 

1 was warned to be early in tlie court, as the 
case,was expected to come on at the oommenee* 
ment of the day's prcceediugs; and accordingly, 
as soon as 1 had breakfasted, I set off to the office. 
But prompt and niarly as was my attendance, 1 
found that I had been anticipated by at leSst a> 
hundred people, and that the place was thronged • 
with iwrsona of both sexes, principally of the low 
and struggKng classes of the labouring popniace. 
Iir the court, as tho ministers of justice imd not 
yet taken their seatst pxoceedmgs had not com¬ 
menced, and, finding that there was timd to spare, 

I remained in the lobby, a sftiall space not twelve 
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feet square,^iid abiittiiiff upon the street, where I 
was tlie witne-w of ‘a ciiri(ais and chiirnctcristic 
scene, the novel aspec-^ of which struck me not 
very .agreeably. The chn.nber was literally crammed 
with women of variieis ages, but of one wretched 
ilesa-iption/boing the id-used, ill-clad, and misery- 
worn wives and housekeepers of tho most reckless 
rdnk ot labouring men. Early as it was in the day, 
tho breath of the wine-vaults—^the unmistakeable 
aroma of the gin-cask—exhaled from a score or 
two of unlovely lips in rapid motion, from which 
arose a liabylonian jargon of sounds and angry 
exclamations, mingl^_ with chuckling laughter, 
that never paused for -n moment, Therq they 
stood closely packed in the lobby, and every now 
and than their dense numbers were increased by 
the entrance of a new d-bmer, who squeezed into a 
position amid the ma^s. East wedged in a corner 
myself, as a curious spectator, -1 was'speculating 
in my own miiid as to what kind of a women’s 
convention this might be, and resolving, if possible, 
to- iktliom the mystery, when rsnddenly, from a 
narrow slip of a groen-baize door on one side of tho 
lobbyi there darted in a'sbabby-looking, bald-pated 
clerk, with unctuous face-and sparkling eyes, in 
which sat the expression of fiery haste combined 
with the most impassive stolidity of temper. In 
one hand ho held a bundle of scraps of paper, and 
in the other a small greasy Testament with a brass 
diamond on a black cover; and behind bis ear 
dripped a goose-quill shedding inky fe.'irs iqfdn his 
coat-collar. He was immediately beset by every 
woman within reach of him, and' was evidently 
expected to perform some indispensable service for 
all of them, which service each one desired to have 
first accomplished in her ow'n behalf. Hut he> was 
too well used to tho business, whatever it was, to 
be pat out of bis way by their entreaties. 

“ Now then!" he roared, “ what's all this noise 
about ? Shut up, some of you, if you don’t want 
to wait for two hours yet.” 

There was a partial sileuce immediately, or rather 
a subsidence of the jabbering noise into a subdued 
buzzing sound. 

” Now, Mrs. Macmnrrough," said the eager 
functionary, addressing himself to a stubbora-look- 
ing Irishwoman with blackened eyes and gashed 
lips, and tendering her at the same time tho book 
rVibich he ^held in his hand. The subject is too 
solemn for a jest, but ho spoke with a rapidity 
which I am persuaded could be intelligible to no 
nioftal ears, and emitted a scries of sounds which 
I can only represent as follows—“ IJubble-ubble- 
ubble-ubble-ubhlc-abble-ubble - ubble - ubble—kiss- 
the-book-a-sbilling.” 

Mrs. ^craurroujr;h kissed the book, and paid 
the shilling. The administrator of the oath scrib¬ 
bled something on ono of tho shreds of paper, 
placed it in her hands, and pushed her instantly 
into tho street, beginning his irreverent mum¬ 
ble the same instant with anutl'or candidate, who 
in about tbirty-Ove seconds was also afiidavited, 
documented, and summarily diseWged into the 


^or the best part of an hour this singular pro¬ 
cess went on, until at last, imder this high-pi^s- 
snre working, the fenisles cleared off very raj&dly j 
and as they gradmdty' disappeared, and a practi- 
oablo thoroughfare Vtas cleared into the office, I 


begged a decent man who had taken up his posi* 
tion at the doorway, and was like myself wntem- 
plating tho spectacle, to enlighten my ignorance 
on the subject. 

“ Is it possible you don’t know ?” said te," after 
witnessing,the whole transaction* and seeing the 
clerk swear out the whole lot ?" 

“I might have known, certainly,” I replied, 
“ could 1 have made out what the clerk said; but 
beyond the words, or rather the word, as he pro¬ 
nounced it, ‘kiss-the-book-a-shilling,’ I could 
hardly catch a single syllable." 

” Well then. I’ll tell you. You sec these women 
are none of the tidiest sort; perhaps I might say 
that pretty uigh every one of them has got a taste 
for liquor, and what’s more, most of them have got 
drunken husbands^ or * masters.’ A fondness for 
liquor takes people to tljo pawn-shop, and such 
people are too apt to go out of the pawn-shop into 
tho public-house or gin-shop, where they soon get 
into a condition not the best, to say the least ol it, 
for taking care of anything; and so it comes to 
pass every day in tho year that lots of them lose 
the duplicates tho pawnbroker gives them for their 
,clothes or beddi>i,g. If the tilings are pawned for 
jwclty near what they are worth, they put up with 
the loss, and buy more when they have the money, 
or do without them; bul^if the things are of value 
and only pawned for a trille, they have to talio 
their oath'*^ that they have fosi the duplicate, and 
not disposed of it to another iKirson, as is sometimes 
done, for a consideration. For the affidavit and .a 
copy of it? (hey have to pay a shilling, and this affi¬ 
davit m.iy be tendered to tbo pawnbroker in lieu 
of the missing duplicate when the goods aro re¬ 
deemed.” 

“ Then all that crowd of wombn have recently 
lost the duplicates of property indispensable for 
their comfort—property wbiclf you tbiulc Ims been 
pledged to procure liquor F’ * 

'• Yes. 'i'hcro can't be a doubt of itrtw to most 
of them, because they’re a hglitiug lot," as jou 
might see. Of course sober pcbple aro liable to an 
accidcntaTloss, but with such a class'as this 'tis a 
regular thing.” 

“Nwvery gratifying solution of the mystery!” 
thought 1, as 1 thanked my acquaintance of tiie 
morning for his .information; " another disagree¬ 
able item to be appended to one’s Londou experi¬ 
ence of the chapter of accidents.” 

The case in which my evidence was demanded 
w'as now called on, and I soon found^myself in the 
witness-box. I shall not detail the circumstances 
of an affair which differed in no material point‘from 
a thousand others with which tho dwellers in great. 
cities arc made unwillingly familiar by tho experi¬ 
ence of every day. Suffice,it to say that tlfo guilty 
party obJhiued his desert, and, not being in a con- 
diyon to pay for tho privilege of maltreating Jus 
victim, Inid to suffer a month’s imprisonment'and 
hard labour. . 

There is'always something interesting In the 
presence of Justice, whether she.be wielding the 
sword or balancing the scales; and though I niight 


* Surely thiji ia ^nite a omc (o which (he oath coillil with 
propriety bo Supplied by as utHrastioD. Nothing enn> be eon- 
cehed more culrulated then the ecci|e detailed above (p lesaea, 
in thoae who take it under such einumateuoei, the awfhl re¬ 
verence, which ahould utlcoh to on oath.—£ d. 
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have retired before the hour of npou had struck, I 
Itugered iuvolautarily as oue case alter auot^r 
was decided, sjmpatoizuig now with the prisoner, 
now with the witnesses, now with the jury, in the 
faces of s||v%ral of which last-mentioned persons it 
was very "easy to^read the intolerable irksomeness 
of the duty which had dragged them *auwillingly 
from their business, that was sufieriug by their 
absence. To the crowd who filled the open court 
the whole aifair appeared more like an escitiug 
drama than a sober raality; and I could not escape 
tho recognition of the fact that uneducated people 
regard a trial, no matter for what, more m the 
light of a lottery tho result of which depends not 
so much, nor anything Uke so much, npou tho rules 
of equity as upon the view the jury may happen 
to take of the question submittld to them. This 
much any spectator may gather trom the general 
tone of the conversation carried Sn in any court of 
justice, civil or criminal, where ho will always find 
that tho result of the verdict is anticipated rather 
from the forensic reputation of the counsel employ¬ 
ed than from the complexion of his case. 

By-and-by there was an unusual stir as a yoiuig 
fellow tvas placed at the bar who was alleged to 
have been caught in the utterance of connterfeif 
coin. Thb was his second examination, .and ho 
had been in custody upqp previous charges. He 
had been remnndeef a few days before at his own 
request, affirming that if lime were given, fnends 
would come forward to speak to his good character. 
Unhappily, however, the time allowed had produced 
a result the very reverse. No one came to pro¬ 
nounce him innocent, but three additional wit¬ 
nesses, who had been tho victims of his fraud, at- 
tcuded to pr&vo his guilt. Finding that his friends 
had deserted hiiii, and that nothing more was to 
be got by submissivEness, lie turned, like a stag at 
bay upon his pursuers, denied the truth of every¬ 
thing advanced against him, and denounced'all the 
witnesses as conspirators resolved upon his ruin. 
Knowing that nothing had been ’found on him, ho 
challenged tjie piliduction of any evidence of his 
guilt beyond the single coin which, not doubting 
its genuineness, he had offered in payment: But 
a policeman, with whom he had fought desperately 
to prevent capture, swore to having seen him 
swallow scveriu pieces of mone^ which, had they 
net been base metal, ho would not have sought 
thus to conceal, The more appearmices went 
against him, the more solemn and vehement were ' 
his asseverations of innocence. But they were all; 
of no avail; ho was fully committed for trial, the I 
ma^sti'ate ironically complimenting him on his ' 
' powers of speech, and was finally reserved for tho 
(Md BaUey Sessions. ^ _ j 

Then Tame a case of •assault arising out of cir¬ 
cumstances contrived by ono man l!b compel 
another to«the practice of honesty. A horse-dealer 
had, more than twelve months prevvmsly, given a 
bill at a short date in payment of a d^t. Being, 
however, an unprincipled fellow, and living, no 
man could confidently say where, ho had succeed- j 
ed in avoiding payment of the bill by keeping out' 
o.f the way, and rendering the presentation of it 
iiqposaible. THe holder, finding he could not get 
3 :e iqpnev, thoag:ht a horse would bo* better than 
nothing, and he inducec^a friend who was unknown 
to ^ 0 . defaidter tcvselert an mimid from dhe fel- 


I low’s stock, and bargain for it, an4 to promise 
' payment on delivery^ Tho bargain was mauaged 
cleverly enough, anci the buyer, having seen the 
horso safe lodged in his stabfe, padlocked the 
door, tendered the dealer bis own bill and a small' 
sum by way of balance. The knave, sfeeing him¬ 
self outwitted, flew into a rage, and a furious , 
madman assaulted the friendly middleman. He 
had, however, caught a Tartar, and got, first a 
good horsewhipping for his pains, then a warrant 
for tho unprovoked assault, and, that being fully 
proved and substantiated by witncsse.s, finally n 
penalty to jjpy in cash, and a humiliatiug r^ri- 
mand from the magistjato by way of remem¬ 
brancer. 

Of drunken cases, of ca^es of wifc-bciiling, of 

K icking of pockets, and stealing from sbop-doors, 
might if I those record sQvcrm, if any good pur¬ 
pose could-bo ani|wercd by it. That, however, is 
very doubtful. If such record# have a •salutary . 
(ffeet upon the public moral chavacter, we ought 
to be a very moi^l people indeed j in which case 
jwlicc reports of m'imc and violence would by this 
time be novelties* and rarities, iuste-ad of forming 
as they do the staple o^ that portion of the news¬ 
paper-most thuml)cd by the common people. 1 j 
pi glad, however, to be able to express it as iny > 
iudividud conviction, (which others, perhaps, will 
share with me,) that considering tho great increase 
of population which has taken place witliiu the 
last ^imrter of a century, wo m-e u]mn the* whole ^ 
going forwards, and not backwards, in n\orality as ^ 
well as in eivilixation and the arts. We arc at all 
events becoming idive to the duty of prevention us 
well as the right of punishment. Justice has 
condescended to «lip aside that mi.splaced bandage 
from her eyes, and hesitates any longer to hew 
blindly with the sword amid the indiscriminate 
flock where the inexperienced and uuhai-dencd 
herd together with the reprobate and the callous- 
hearted. Mankind knows now that it is unjust to 
be unmerciful, and, further, that it is unprotitahle 
too. To the spread of this conviction, and to the 
humanesmcasurcs that will grow out of it, 1 l(a>k , 
hopefully for the temporal amelioration of ouv' 
social masses. * 


THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. . 

• 

Thk affecting spectacle presented by Lady Frank- 
IiU| who has now for several years been engaged in 
an unwearied, though hitherto unsuccessful, ^irch 
for her husband, and towafrls whom so much public 
sympathy has fieen excited, k by i\p means an 
isolated case. A somewhat parallel instance of 
conjugal anxiety and devoteduess happened, nearly 
half a century ago, in the person of Mrs. Bathurst, 
who$e heart and home were suddenly made desol.-ite 
by the mysterious disappearance of her affectionate 
partner, Mr. Benjamin Bathurst. This gentleman, 
(a son of the w^-known bishop of Norwich of 
that name), who had devoted himself at a period 
of nnparalielcd commotion to tho diplnumlic pro-' 
fessiout had been but a short time betbre tliis iiic- 
lancboty event despatched by the English cabiiiet 
ad ^nvoy extraordinary on an important secret 
mission to the court ef Vienna. This sppointtnent 
took place in the spring of .the year 180!), just 
after Austria and Prussia in' succession had bowed 
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to the inilitary power of Napoleon. IIis diplomatic 
errand liad, it appears, been falfillcd, and the return 
of the envoy was daily expected, when intelligence 
arrived of’lhe dwastrous event to which we arc 
about to fall the attention of our readers. The 
sadmnd exoitiiifr particulars are to bo mot with in 
the rceontir-puhlished “ Memoirs and CArospond- 
ence of Dr. H. Jlatluirst, Lord Bishop of Norwich,” 
from the pen of his daughter. The strangeness of 
all the circumstances of the tn^cai case, aud tho 
iinjieiictrablo mystery that even to the present diiy 
lins^ontinncd to enshroud the ailair, in connc.xion 
with the oiHcial dignity of the hero', erented at the 
time great excitement thw)ughout-E<irope. In tho 
narrative which wo may present, it would b’o pre- 
suinptusus in us to pretend to cast any certain 
light where all former i(!vt*stigators have found ob* 
senrity and confusion f. the*moat thaf we aspire to 
do is so to arrange the'fitctij elicited ffom time to 
time a,s*to ciiablb tho thoughtful reader to form 
such conjecturc.s as may not bo very wide of tlio 
trnth. • 

The anxiety of the fiunily, as the periiwl ‘of Mr. 
BathiU'st's anticipated Return arrived and passed 
away, is most forcibly described by his distrassed 
sister. “ It was,” she says, " a period of painful 
suspense; wo knew the dangers to which lie was 
raposed on his jonrney, surrounded as he wa.s by 
enemies ou all side-s, while tho impossibility of any 
intelligence being received of him by letter ren- 
dered ns doubly anxious and uncertain. l)a;f after 
day passed, and no tidings of him arrived. It was 
concinded that he had taken a circuitous route, and 
travelled incognito, to avoid falling into tho hands 
of the Frcncli. Weeks, however, elapsed, and wo 
still heard nothing of the miksing one. 'The 
agonizing suspense of his wife and relations it 
would be difilcnlt to describe. I perfectly well 
remember that every knock at tho street door 
caused the liveliest emotions, arising from the hope 
that it might be our much-Iorcd brother. At 
length, one evening in December, my father re¬ 
ceived an expi*c8S from loi'd Wellesley, requesting 
, his immediate atteiidanc.c at Apslcy House, his 
lordship having something o& imiwrtance to com¬ 
municate. On my father’s rctuni, we were all 
alarmed at his pale and dejected aspect. He in¬ 
formed us that government had i-eccived intel¬ 
ligence of the sudden and mysterious disappearance 
of my brother at Pcrleberg, a small town on tlic 
route from Vienna, where ho had stopped Ibt j-est 
andSefrcshincnt." 

This distressing intelligence plunged the family 
into tho deepest despondency and sorrow. But every 
conceivable effort was made to disperse tho gloom 
that overhung their oelativo’s sad fate. His friends 
offered lOOOf. rewai-d for any anthenticinfommtion, 
•to which the government added an equal sujn—a 
suhicient inducement, one might have thought, to 
any individual who bad it ia his power to divulge 
the ^rk secret. His wife, instead of'giving way 
■ to a Voting and^ c^ortless grief, nobly braced up 
her mind to activity, and explored the continent 
in quest of some traces of her missing consort. At 
the very outset of these sorrowful \randerings a 
circnrastance occurred in connexion with the pto- 
enrement of a passport, ttiat* would almost seem to 
fix upon Napoleon a knowledge ol', or complicity in, 
the inexplicable tradsacrion. When on the eve 


of starting, in the spring of 1810, Mrs. Bathurst 
wrote to Napoleon for passports to guarantee her 
unmolested freedom in prosecuting her travels and 
inquiries. Fearing his refusal, she afterwards re¬ 
solved to set out, without waiting for p reply to 
her application, by the Baltic, iiStendiug to enter 
Prussia by Pomemna, and with Swedish pass¬ 
ports. This change of purpose was kept a profound 
secret. The journey was made in safety to IBterlin, 
where she went to the French minister, who-at the 
time was all powerful ia the country, and, disclos¬ 
ing to him her intentions, solicited Iiis protection. 
On making this appeal, what was her astonish¬ 
ment to find that passports had already been sent 
for her from Paris, bearing the emperor’s signa¬ 
ture. It was afterwards snppo.sed, with consider¬ 
able show of rcns6n, that Napoleon had been ap¬ 
prised of the int^jpded movements of the devoted 
wife through the medium of n French spy, named 
Count d’Entraigues, then resident in London, and 
who, on tho di.«covery of ,some double dealing on 
his part with the two hostile cabinets, was shortly 
aftenvnrds assassinated—it was, suspected at the 
instigation of the French government—by his 
,Italian servant., Tho lady visited Pcrleberg, the 
scene of the melancholy event, and spent some 
time iu various parts of the continent, wherever 
the slightest iwomiso of,meeting with a clue ex¬ 
isted ; but all her researches were in vain. The 
mos€ conflicting facts were elicited, out of which 
it was'impossible to form any coherent or con¬ 
sistent story. Whether he was dead or still 
alive; whether he had absconded voluntarily or 
had been the victim of a violent abduction; 
whether, if dead, he had perished by his own 
suicidal hand, or fallen beneath the stroke of some 
mai-auding murderer, or been thd prey of political 
assassination, were questions w-hieh w-ero still left 
nnaClved, and which to this' day ^remain niian- 
sweted. 

We will now present, as concisely as'possible, a 
view of. the circumstances attending this trag'ical 
event. They are as follows. 'On Saturday, the 
25th of November, 1809, there arrived at the post- 
house "in Perlcbei'g two travellers, accoinmnicd by 
a servant. They w'ero m route from Berlin to 
Hamburgh, and travelled under fioti lions names. 
The one was Mr^Buthurst; of the other, his com¬ 
panion, but little is known, icind that little in¬ 
vests him and his conduct with much ambiguity. 
Their actions were marked by an air of unaecoant- 
able indecision. Horses were ordered immediately 
on their arrival, but were afterwards counter¬ 
manded. One of the travellers, too, it is *toid, 
went to the Prussian governor of the town, cap¬ 
tain Klitzbg, and requested of him a sajis^ard, 
as he did not feel himself safe in the pAs^house. 
This revest was complied with; but at'seven 
o’olock in tlie evening, the 8oldia« were dismissed. 
Mr. Bathursf^wos evidently labouring under some 
terrible a^jjvehensions. It is stated that during 
part of his stay he was engaged in writing in a 
small room of the house, with numerous- papers 
scattered aronud him, and some of which he. was 
seen to bum. One account stated that he had 
been observed standing before the kiteheo-fire, in 
the midst Af postilions, ostlers, etc., and that hen 
he palled out his watch^ «( well as b \^-fat- 
nishecUpuTse, in the presence o| these people, some 
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of whom, it wa8 snspeclcd, had been thereby The tmvelliugeompanionof IMhnrstysingnkrly 
tempted to hnetle him away for the purpose of cnoug'h, docs not appear in atty of these transac- 
robbin^ and destroyhis' him. In favour of this tions, and the next time we hear of him is three 
view, it may be stated tliat a certain ostler ab- weeks after the sad occurrence, when an intimation . 
sconded i||tftiediatcly after Mr. Bathurst's disap- is seen in a Berlin paper by the chief magistrate of 
pcaraiice, and hns*iicver since been heard of. Perlcberg, that an unknown person, passings liitn- 

About nine o’clock in the evening flie horses self off as mcrcliant Krnger, haJ arrived in Berlin ' 
were again ordered to be yoked to Uie carriaj?ej from Pcrleberg. Inquiries were immediately madd 
and during the picking of the carriage Mr. respecting him; and for this exhibition of official 
Bathurst suddenly absented himself, and returned seal the police-president expressed his thanks, and 
no more. Inquiries and searches for him proving at the same time assured the Perleberg .authorities 
fi'iiitless, the man-servant went to the governor that “ all was right,” the pretended Mr. Kruger 
KliUing to apprise him of the eirenmstanee. The being the companion of the missing envoy. To 
governor sent immediately for the local authorities onr minds this eirenmstanee is full of sinister sig- 
of Perleberg, and charged them to make all pos- | niiicance; and we find that on the minds of many 
sibic inquiries into tho caso. As regards the other | persons an impression has prevailed that this seem- ■ 
traveller and tho servant, lodginip were procured | ing stranger was an agent’of the French police, 
for them at an adjoiningiotel, and a saf^uard of who had beeif thrust Uj^n the unfortunate man, 
cuirassiers was provided for their protection. All' under some tgetexb or other, ns a companion, with 
tho projierty of Mr. Bathurst was put under se- instructions to dispose of him thchrst convenient 
qnestration, with the ex^e^tion of a rich fur cloak, opportnnity. A consciousness of Ids critical posi- 
which was missing. .Meanwhile, daring the search tion, and jierhaps pvesentiment of his impending 
of the town by the magistrates, Klitziug had gone fate, would thus explain tho intense anxiety qnder 
to a ball at the Crown hotel. On the following which he appeared to havd been labouring, and 
morning the governor was informed by one of the .justify •his application for a safeguard. Mr. Ba- 
magistrates that all their investig*ationg had been thurst, 'it appears, had been warned by some ii-iend 
ineffectual; and after ch.arging them to endpavonr in Berlin to beware of bis attendant, while hi^ 
to discover the pilferer of^the cloak, ho intimated suspicions of treachery had been strengthened by 
that he was going on, a journey for a few, hours, finding upon him a bill for 500/., which he rc- 
This journey of a few hours, however, was cxlcffded garded .as a bribe. 

to Jionday evening, and, although ostensibly un- The*nii8siiig cloak was found in tho posaefssion 
dertaken for the purpose of obtaining instructions of,the family of tho ostler, Schmidt, bat- as the |i 
from Berlin, has much that is suspicious about it, judicial inrestigntion threw no light upon the cause 
especially when viewed in connexion with siibse- of Mr. Bathurst's dis.ippenrance, wo pass over this 
qiicnt circumstances. During his absence the branch of the affair with the remark, that the son 
municipal authorities had been making diligent of the compromised ostler, Auguste Schmidt, who 
investigations relative to the abstracted cloak, bore a notoriously bad character in tho town, to- 
which none of them had e^er seen; and thinking 1 gether with his mother was sentenced to eight 
that the servant would be able Iw describe it so ns weeks’ imprisonment. It ought, however, to be 
to lead to its Identification, he was fetched 'fiism mentioned, that no attempt was made to clieit 
tho-liotel where he was in detention, and his depo- from the parties popularly supposed to be impli- 
sitions taken down. The notes Containing them cated, any such information ns would be likely td. 
appear to have beeft destroyed—a very irregular lead to important disclosures. 'The case of the 
and suspicious proceeding. After this examina- cloak wasnised to smother that far more moment- 
tion, the man was taken back under the «ame ous one concerning tlie doom of the vanished man. • 
escort to his hotel or prison. When this proceed- All the documents necessary for their guidance 
ing became known to Klitidng, ho was highly in- were scrupulously kept from the magistrates. It 
diignant, and complained to the chjef magistrate of is clear that the court of civil justice In Perleberg 
tho arbitrary natur<v of their proceedings, and ot was overawed by the military authorities, who in* 
the undue importance with which they invested the their turn were still haunted by tho terror inspired 
case. In fact, this very proper act of the civil bji the recent French occupation. To save appeor- 
anthorities led. the governor to impeach them ut nnces, however, the magistrates were chared t)y 
head-quarters, and created a feud and dissension Klitzing to adopt some active measures for the 
which* lasted for many weeks, and meanwhile discovery of the iJsdy. A reward of tun thalers 
effectually prevented a proper sifting of the whole was offered to an^ one who should bring Mr. 
affair. Even some of tW parties implicated in the Bathurst to him, either dead tat alive. The ad- 
approprifftion of the clo^ were called before the joining river Steppenitz was let off during two 
military authorities for the pui'pose of supplying days % the mill-master, and searched through < 
evidence agqjnst the -magistrates, instoid of being with brats and people on foot. Citizens, peasants, 
avpininait in reference to the lost traveller. These gamekeepers, huntsmea, and others rummaged 
and other circumstances look uncommonly like an daring several days with hounds, sticks, and other 
attempt on the part of the governor, t(f frustrate instruments all the land • marks, every barn, 
and stifle inquiry. Notwithstwding these hedge, ditch, and wood, but without success, 
sn^idons drcumstances, there was no clear proof The local authorities meanwhile carried on tiidr 
of Kiitring’s participation in the guilty deed, searches in tfal town and the gardens round about * 
Indeed, he w said' to have been a Prusdan officer with the same anxiety; while tho cellars and lofts 
of the m(N|t horionrable character, and net at all ' of all slich bouses wherein it could be ascertained 
likely toffiegrade himself into a tool for the execn- that Auguste Sdimidt bad been ^cing, drinking, 
tioh of Napoleon's unscrnpulous schemes. , j or visiting, underwent a speiSal scrutiny, !nie 
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cellar of tlio town-hall, whioh was used as a wine¬ 
shop, and the post-house, were inspected, boxes 
and chests opened, and the loose ground turned 
over by policc»n«n. The same was done in all sus¬ 
pected houses, covered outlets, and fountains, but 
without the slightest trace being discovered. 

Three weebs after this unsuccessful scorch, and 
SI forliiigLt alter the stealthy retreat of the second 
alraiigtr, a pair of pantaloons was found in a 
seciuilcd spot on the borders of a fir-wood near 
i’crlcbci^. They were discovered by a female 
iiiuiied Wiede, who had ostensibly gone thither 
for the purpose of gathering son&ck brushwood, in 
company with the'wife ot a-shoemaker. The 
pantaloons were turned inside out; they w-ere pei’- j 
forated with two bidl hole.s, and were lying on 
the ground at fnll length. In one of the pockets 
there was a letter frum Mr. lluthnfst to his wife, 
scribbled on a scrap of pap^r, which p’os safely con¬ 
veyed* to her.' It contained a representation of 
the dangers to which- he was expo.sed from his 
enemies, and expressed great ^rs that ho should 
never reach England, and t-lu^ his ruin lyonld be 
brought about by Count d’Entraigues and the 
llussians. It was the general impression* that the 
pantaloons hod been laid there fur the pdrposo ot 
.creating a false impression tliat their weai'or had 
^been murdered and then stripped. But had such 
been the case, from the immen.so fall of rain during 
those six weeks, the writing must have been 
totidly washed out and the paper itself completely 
mocerateil. The women underwent a severe ex¬ 
amination, the fir-wood was ^oin scoured, and the 
whole neighbourhood searched afresh, the pea¬ 
santry receiving for their trouble a cask of beer 
and ten quarts of brandy. Tke women, too, were 
handsomely rewarded. But evei*y duo to the elu¬ 
cidation of the mystery was still denied. 

As soon as the distressing event became known 
iu England, public opinion at once, notwithstand¬ 
ing the attempts of the French minLsterial paper 
to mystily the matter by invinnating doubts 
respecting the sanity of the victim, a.scribed the 
deed to the Frencli govenunent, wlio.'-it was well 
hnowu, were most unscrupulous in such inattens 
when state pnrpo.sca could bo subserved by the 
soizui-o of important papers. Admitting the 
existence of a siifficient motive, Napoleon ivould 
,< have had no difficulty in eficcting his odious object, 
for at that time a completely organized army of 
secret police was spreuu all over the contiivnt. 
Still, even they could not act by magic, and it 
might have been siibposcd that in the abduction 
of Mr. Bathurst at least sonic satisfactory trace 
WQuld liave been left to indicate the agency em¬ 
ployed and the end to whidi he came. In confir¬ 
mation of this view, it is recorded that during the 
search, a lady of Magdeburg, a town ab^ut fifty 
miles from Perleberg, had been told at a ball by 
the governor of the adjoining fortress, that the 
English ambassador was confined therein. The 
agnized wife, hearing of this during her canti- 
uental explorations, waited upon the governor, and 
imploringly begged of him to reveal 4he truth. 

' He did not deny his foriner words, font said it was 
a mistake of hm; the person in question was one 
Louis Fritz, a spy cent out by Mr. Cannin#> Mrs. 
Bathufot then .a^lcd to see this man, but was told 
that he had gone to fipain. Subsequent inquiries 


at the British foreign-office proved that no such 
person had ever been en^l(^ed by the English 
government. The probability, therefore, would 
seem to be strong that the. anfortnnato envoy 
perished in the fortress of-Magdeburg. 

It is but fair, however, to stfito that other cir- 
cumstanc&sMnd stories, fiibnlons or true, do not 
seem to liannonize with tliis hypothesiliS. Some 
have contended that he might Wo ffied by a 
desperate act of suidde, to ^re a colour of likeli- 
hoim to which it is affirmed that the wife Of 
Shmidt had purchased some gunpowder for him 
just bofoi'o his disappearance. But other and more 
obvious considerations will readily suggest them¬ 
selves to account for this precaution. Some, again, 
have supposed that ho perished at sea in an at* 
tempt to escape Vrom the foes by whom his steps 
were dogged. It is certain that, iu one of the hut 
letters over received from him, mention is made 
of his intention to retwm by Culberg and Sweden; 
and a tale is still ctnrent to the effect that very 
late on that fatal lught, an Epgiish traveller cidicd 
at the house of a sort of consul near the sea-coast, 
a considerable distance from' Perleberg. The 
master of the hou.'ie not being at home, the ser¬ 
vant asked what name she should mention. 
“ Never mind that,” was tlie reply; but she was 
requested to say tlint ,{in English gentleman re¬ 
quested to see him next.,moi7)ing at the post- 
honsc. ‘ Thither the consul accordingly* repaired 
next day, and was told that a person had been 
there, but on quitting had left no message. The 
sequel to this version is, that two boats foundered 
at sea about this time, in ono of which it was 
conjectured that Mr. Butluu'st was attcnipfiug to 
mime his way to Sweden. But ujion tills li\ po- 
thesis, how are we to account for the subsequent 
discovery of his trousers P* 

‘By others a>strong persuasion is entertained 
tkit the unhappy man was decoyed into anotlu-r 
part of the town and murdered. No vestige of 
the crime appcai'ing after the ransack of the 
neighbourhood, it has been*’ concluded that the 
body was borne to a distance and buried in tbo 
sand, upon wliicb all froccs of recent disturbance 
wouhl speedily be obliterated. 'ik*aditions illus¬ 
trative of these impressions are current in and 
around Perleberg even to the present day. As 
we have alroaily hinted, Auguste Schmidt was very 
strongly sus]>ected. He was known to have come 
' much in contact with Mr. Bathurst during the 
' afternoon, and on the night of Uic disappenranco 
' ho was absent. Six months afterwards he wan 
arrested and tried, probably at tho reque.st of the 
friends of the deiieoscd; but nothing couW be sub¬ 
stantiated. Another piece of criminatory evidonce, 
too, has come to light, which is deserving of 
notice,'' though we cannot say precisely liow fiir it 
js worthy of credit. According to the testimony 
of a lady still, we believe, living in Perlcbwg', and 
who at tlie time of the tragedy was a yonng 
woman,'haying the cliarge»of the household with 
which ^vernor Klitzing lodged, Mr. Bathurst 
paid a visit to the house at almnt five o’clock iu 
the evening. At the governor’s request, she pre¬ 
pared for him some hot tea, he being at the time 
shaking* with cold or with fright, ami dtoge^er 
in a lamentable condition, ^e ako for a fow 
niorpents conversed with t&e stranger iu aipixWe 
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of tiennau and PreMh. Ho told her that he was 
much cast down, and ijiat he must be quickly off. 
He had on him at'the time a nmgnificeut for 
cloak. He expressed himself very grateful for the 
rcfreahing^tde, and pressed upon the ^irl the ac> 
ceptanco of somStllingr for her trouble, which, 
however, as it was stated, she refosedr *On quit¬ 
ting the house, the stranger turned in the direc¬ 
tion directly opposite to that in which the post- 
house stood. At this she was astonished. Shortly 
ifter he had turned the corner of the street, 
Auguste Schmidt called, and inc^uired about the 
stranger. She pointed ont to hun the course he 
had taken, and expressed a conviction that 
Schmidt speedily overtoolc him. In a few hours 
the town was in a commotion. If. this tale could 
be relied on, the presumptive proftf of guilt is very 
strong agiunst this disreputable ^chai'acter. But 
during a second visit to Perlcberg by the sister of 
Mrs. Bathurst in 1852, she had an interview with 
this witnc.ss, now the wifp of a physician, in the 
course of which admissions were made which 
considerably imp.mred the force of her testimony. 
Still all the main tacts were adhered to; tliongh, 
as the writer says, ".she spoke in^so hurried and 
excited a manner, that it appeared like a story 
told by rote, and made up according to directions 
at the time.” , 

It is singular that just before the visit .of Mr. 
Bathurst’s sister to the scone of such mclanclioly 
associations, n skeleton had been discovered'under 
the kitchen floor of an old house which had .pist 
been pulled down. An investigation took place 
at the time by the order of the Prussian govern¬ 
ment. The skull and a detached part of the 
lower jaw-holie were submitted to the lady’s 
examination ; but‘there was ample evidence in the 
forai of the forehead 1;o satfefy her that it did not 
belong to her missing brother, • 

In the doculnents from which the foregoing 
facts have been demed, there is a thrilling nar¬ 
rative of the career of another uotdrious character, 
a woman nam|d llncker, who, with her husband, 
occupied a house in the direction pursued by Mr. 
Bathurst after leaving Klitaing. Schmidt'was 
much accustomed to frequent this disrepatablo 
resort. At tiie time of the occm-rence, several 
I'Vench soldlera were residing tljere, and three 
days after the disappearance, the Hackers left 
the town. Some years afterward.^, when the 
woman was in prison for some swindling trans¬ 
action, she pretended to disclose the real author of 
the crime, but* subsequently confessed that the 
story nvas a pure hibi'ication. Thus it would 
^deed appear that the real facts of this distressing 
cose are hopelessly buried in oblivion, and will 
probaUy ^evor be divnlp^ until that day when 
“ the secrets of all hearts shall be rerealel,” and 
when *' every man shall give an account of himt 
self unto God.’* 


How, TO B0 IXD A. Happy Hows.— Six things are re¬ 
quisite.' Integrity amst be the architect, tidinein the up¬ 
holsterer.. It must he wanned by affection, light^ up 
with clKSirfulnass: 'and industry mnet ^ the e'eutilator. 


WHY DOES NOT ENGLAND GR^W ALL ' 
HEU OWN COTTON ? 

A MOMEHTOC8 qucstion this, and*wcll worth the 
most serious consideration 'and closest inquiry. If 
I there is any one branch of British skilted labohr 
which, pa)‘ ^xeelleni e, finds a market for its pro¬ 
ducts over nearly every portion of the habiiahie* 
globe, it is the cotton fabrics of Manchester. From 
Iceland to the Austral-laud, from South America 
to Madagascar, they are in constant and ste-adily 
increasing demand. All civilized peoples are our 
customers for 4liem, and all /avago trilacs barter 
their bqrbarian wealth for Hie eoveted prints from 
the looms of Lanc-ashirc. Thq South Sea Islander 
would taboo anything rather than thew; the • 
Canadian Indi.aii proudly firesents them to his 
greasy squaw* the dusky.'Hindoo loves their 
g.an(ly coloulis; the sable African wraps them 
around him, and struts'aboiit with the prl’de and 
coniplaccney of a peacock, 'It is calculated that at 
least three millioiie of British people mim theib 
bread fr»m day t 9 day solely by c(jtton os an.ele¬ 
ment of industry,’ and yet we are at this moment 
^almost Entirely dependent on the slave states of 
America for our supply of the raw material, and 
its consumption is increasing yearly at a nrodigions^ 
rate. Is England sincere in her loud.y-reiterated 
denunciations of slavery P Does she really wish to 
SCO it extinguished in America ? Yet more, does 
she wisli to raise her own cotton—every pouiid of 
it—of equal or superior quality to the American, 
in her own eoloilics P That she can do tills if sho 
will we shall endeavoar to show; hut first wo will 
very briefiy glance at the present liislory of cotton 
maniifiictures. * 

During the first five ycai-a of the eighteenth 
century “ the average consumption of cotton wool,” 
says Mr. Bazley, the president of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, “ was little more than one 
million pounds weight per annum; and during this 
period the workpeople employed would not exceed, 
of all ages and classes, more than 26,000; but at 
the close df that century the consumption had in¬ 
creased to 52,OOU,(]ipO«f pounds, and the workers, 
in every department of the trade, to upward.^ of 
125,000: a most important and varied industry 
having thus arisen. Some specimens of cotton aro 
now before us, and among them will bo fonnd a» 
sample of as good and fine cotton ns probably has 
ever Wn groivn in any country; but which oi^s 
its ongin to no tropical climate, having been pro- 
dared within the walls of a JHanclu ster spinning- 
factory !” Tlie first small importation of cotton 
from the United States occurred so late as 1787, 
within the memory of many iiMividiials. In the 
same year we received from the West Indies six 
millions pounds weight, and fourteen millions 
pounds from French, Spanish, Dutch, and Portu¬ 
guese colonies, and from Turkey and the Levant, 
making twenty miltious pounds in all. It will 
^vo some idea of the marvellous inci'ease of tlie 
trade since then, to state that in 1851 the con- 
sumption»in the United Kingdom was above 760 
millions of poVids weight; and this consumption ■ 
is yettrly increasing at such a rate as causes anxious 
inquiries to be made as to where the future sup¬ 
plies are to come from. As an qxample and proof 
of the prosperity of the cotton‘manufactory, and 
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their naWral estciision, we quote the following 
fi'om a recent rejioit of<Mr. Leonard Home**, 
factoi-j' inspector:—“That the profite of factories 
continue, on the .average of years, to be attractively 
reinunevative, tlie following facts of the investment 
of fresh oapital in them abundantly prove. In the 
year ending .'ilst of October, 1852, no less than 
'eighty-one new factories have been built or set to 
work, having begrnn to be built in the preceding 
year, in my district, with an aggregate power of 
aa-JO horses. Of these, scventy-thi-ee, with 2004 
horse-power, are cotton-mills. In addition to these, 
in thirty-one long-established cotton-raills, the pro- 
prietoi's of whicii are men of thorough knowledge 
and long experience.in the trade, additional en^nc- 
■ power has b^n set lip to the extent of 1477 horses. 
The 3717 horsc-pwtr will give employment to 
probably no less tiiifti 14!000 additlbnal liands. To 
give an idca of tlie magnitude of soi^ihof these new 
concetns, 1 mtl^’ mention- that one of the cotton- 
mills is 410 fect-long, 76 wide, has six stories, 
n power of 150 horses, and wiil run 126,(XX) spin¬ 
dles." . . ■ . 

Wo mentioned that in 1851 ohr consumption of 
cotton wool was 760 millions of pounds'; and it 
may be interesting here to subjoin from an'eminent 
^authority what the supplies were in the same year. 
Of foreign supplies we received from the United 
States 1,393,700 bags,- from Brazil 108,700 ditto; 
from Egypt 67,400 ditto; making a total of 

1.569.800 bags. Of colonial, from the Easf Indies, 

328.800 hags; from the West Indies 4900 ditto; 
the grand total thus being 1,903,.‘)00 bags. Mr. 
Bazicy remarks on tins subject: “Of these sup¬ 
plies, not less than sixteen millions sterling were 
paid ibr foreign cottons. The'quantity consumed 
of colonial was only oiie-iiith, or 20 per cent, of the 
foreign; but only two millions were paid for the 
latter; these two millions having no relative pro¬ 
portion to the value of the former, as the colonial, 
for onc-iifth in quantity, yielded only onc-cightli, 
or 12i per cent, of the sum paid for foreign; tlic 
value of the whole having been eighteen millions 
sterling. Shall not such a supply of raw cotton be 
deemed limited and confined P Would not such a 
trade as cotton aflbrds to this country be on a safer 
basis if this material conld be obtained from a 
hundred 80 <irce.s rather than from only one tmpor- 

-tant field of cultivation P” Verily! 

The cotton-tree wiil fionrish in every tropical 
clime, and in many climes not exactly tropical, 
liie West Indian Islands could produce it quite as 
abundantly, and of ad good quality, as the soutfaeni 
states of .America; but owing'to culpable indifier- 
ence on the part of both plantci's and the home go¬ 
vernment, the cukivalion of cotton there has re¬ 
trograded fifom year to year. ‘ In Africa, at Port 
Natal, cotton has been produced of fipst-rate 
quality, and it is said that its culture might be 
promoted to a very great extent. In Australia, 
many competent authoritii^ affirm Uiat cotton can 
bd .grown sufficient to supply ail the demands of 
the British mannfactarers; but we apprehend that 
for many years to come it would be impossible to 
' compete with other cotton-growing^ countries, on 
account of the immense-cost of labour in'that 
colony. Still, the day may come, and pfobably 
will cotac,vhen what is at present a theory will 
be a magnificent Ihei;. But, above all other places, 


let us learn to look to our mighty East •Indian 
colonies for the main snpidy. Here is no theory 
nor guess-work in the case.' For at least three 
thousand y^ars the cotton-plant has flourished in 
its native Indian soil; and although quality is 
somewhat inferior to that of thi American cotton, 
yet it probably only requires cultivation to render 
it equal. Becont imports are of a quality quite 
good enough for all general purposes, and to this 
eilcct we have the dmtinguisned tesrimony of Dr. 
Boyle, the botanist to the East India Company, 
who says that there are “sufficient proofs that 
India is capable, in many parts, of producing good 
and serviceable cotton, and at a rate sufficiently 
cheap to contend even a^nst the large returns of 
Americ<an farming.” The cost of production must 
always bo taken*into consideration, and the cost of 
Huidoo labour would probably not amount to one- 
fourth of that of American slave-labour. Mehemct 
Aii commenced the cultivation of cotton in Egypt 
in 1821, and from tiiati .time forward Egypt has 
steadily increased her annual prodnetion. Wie read 
awhile ago in the papers, that ayouiigEnglislimaii 
had been sent out to Egypt 'to superintend the 
packing and cleaning of the Pasha's cotton, and 
the secretary or the Manchester Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has already received twenty small bags as a 
sample of the improved method, and the cotton 
they cpntain is pronounced of very fine quality— 
not finer, however, than our own West Indian 
colonies could produce in unlimited abundance. 
Again, to say nothing of Natal, we have many 
settlements and possessions on the coast of Africa, 
where we are assured that the soil and climate arc 
so peculiarly adapted for the growtli of cotton 
that it could be obtained as good in'quality and .ns 
plentiful as from the American plantations. Why 
not employ the iie^'oes* 5n their own native 
ground r Show them that "it is more profitable 
thmi kidnapping their fellow blacks, and they will 
not long hesitate which calling to prefer. When 
we consiacr that Great Britain possesses far more 
soil particularly adapted for the gi’ovvtli of cotton 
than all the rest of the world together, well may 
we quote with feelings of amazement the startling 
assertion and comments of Mr. Bazley, who tells 
ns tliat it is a fact that “ a piece of ground, of only 
the extent of our English county of York, would^, 
if of suitable soil, and in a> genial climate, yield 
more cotton than the 'existing extensive consump¬ 
tion of Great Britain rcquii'es! Yorkshire contiuns 
about four millions of statute acres: and os the best 
soils of tho United Btates yield more than one bag 
of cotton per acre, the nroduotion of t^t extent of 
land would be four minions of bags per annum.-' 
hence an ample margin has been left in this esti¬ 
mate of productive capaliility, as the pr0^nt yearly 
consnut|>tion of the United Kingdom is below two 
tnillions of ^gs. Do not the Biitislveolonies con¬ 
tain a multitude of patches of most excellent but 
uncultivated ground of tho size of Yorkshire, aM 
adapted fb tjie growth of good cotton P and why 
cannot the parent race of the Anglo-Saxcn achieve 
in colonial industry these triumphs of energy and 
labour which honour them at home in their manu¬ 
factories, or in the cultivation of their native land, 
and which their descendants display in the U^tcd 
Stales P . . « 

Tjje Great Exhibitioft of 1851 abundantjly Se- 
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monstrated that not oniy the continental countries no distant period, that wo shall have a bitter 
of Europe, but also the northern states of America, awakeninj? from our sluggish dlream, and that our 
are becoming most formidable rivals in the art of title of Manufacturer to tho World njay sound m 


cotton manufactures.. England no longer can boast 
exclusive sk^ in this great branch of tinman in¬ 
dustry. Xne impi^vements in our machinery, and 
the matnred ekdl of our factory oporalives, are 
closely emulated by jealous and energetic rivals. 
At present, however, we compel them, by our 
enormous capital and sleepless eutci'priso, to keep 
in our rear; hut it is evident that the distance, so 
to speak, between them and us is yearly lessening. 
Stationary we cannot remam. 'ITie hour when im- 


tha oars of posterity only as n a’ominisccnco of 


glories never to return. 


MEMORIAI.S AND CORRESrONDENCB 
OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

Tub history of this work is curious. It was 
promised to tho public for almost forty-six years, 
and fans had no> less than three succcssivo editors; 


provemonts in our machinery and the quality and tho second lord Holland, ‘Mr. Allen, and finally 
cost of pr^uction ceases to tend towards perfection lord John Russell. The causes of delay seem to 
and economy combined will ring tho first knell of have been, that the materials were widely scattered, 
the downfoll of British manufuctilring supremacy, and tho editors much ocenpifld with either literature 
IJaremitting invention and progress alone can or politics. 'Iho two vohmioS now issued are, ns 
niaintmn us in our existing rmik’of world-manu- their title iitmorts,.sinmly a collection of letters 


their title iitiports,.siniply a collection of letters 


monopoly of tho produce of the planUitions. In 
one instance, accordiifg* to Mr. Frederick Warren, 
of Manchester, a moitoply of tliid sort compelled 
us to pay an eStra price, which amounted td be¬ 
tween i.OOO.OOO/. and 5,000,000/. in a single year! 


The Americau government inaintmus such high the early part of tho eighteenth century, sigmflcd 
protective duties oif British manufactures that it an adherent of the cxilra Stuarts. I/ike some of 
IS clearly the aun of their policy to beat us entirely the best irten of his party, sir Stephen regarded the 
out of their home markets by encouraging their execution of Charljjs * ns a national crime »and 

. every 30th of January his house was hung with 

black, no meals were allowcil after midnight, and tlie 


facturers; and certainly it seems the height of folly and anecdotes; bnt round the iiaAc of F of there 
to permit ourselves (when it is in our power to hangs an unchanging interest. The rival of Pitt, 
obviate the necessity^ to te dependent on our most the hope of tho wliig p.arty in times when England 
active and powerful rivals for the raw material was divided between whig and tory, and Europe 
itself. The Americans are keenly alive to this was shaken by wars and revolutions whose dregs 
anomalous mid suicidal position ot^oum, and their ^till trotihle the atatesmaa, the fame of his political 
planters believe and know that we “ Britishers” talents lias survived at once tory .nid whig; and 
cannot manage any way without their crops of the love and reverence with whirii contemporaricf^ 
cotton, and they from time to time make us pay regarded his personal cliaractcr, in spite of tho early 
sinai|tfy for our own wilful foolislmess in krepmg and open vice that stained it, have outlived Uiem- 
oursmves in such a “fix.” We never have loucn selves, and hcon bequeathed to their posterity, 
more than a couple of months’ supply of cotton on Chaflos Jaino.s Fox wiw the tliirdswm of Hfenry, 
hand, and frequently much less. Ucuasionally a first lord Holland, and born iu London on the 2'Uh 
failure of the crop necessarily puts us in jeopardy, Jannnry, 17tSh‘ His family, though highly con- 
and about ns frcqueuUy it happens that the shrewd nected, was not ancient; its founder being sir 
.speculators make u hold and partially successful Stephen Fox, the grandfather ot Charles James, 
attempt to iiijbre or niiu our manufacturers by a a man of luimbliJ origin, but worldly-wise and 

__ 1__ At.. __ T.« 2.. -TkAfand ni‘ndifAd With 


fortunate in court patronage, and credited with 
honest principles iu the profiigate days of Charles 
II. Of this ancestor an amusing anecdote is told. 
He was a high tory; and some of our readers 
may not be aware tliat the said desigmition, in 

,« • • j *• « I _al. .,...-* 1 ... 2 


own innnufiictnrcrfi, well Ituowing tbrtt we etrnnot every 30th of January his house was hun{' witn 
obtain raw material hut from their country, and black, no meals were allowcil after midnight, imdtlie 
that consequently we must buy it them at any day was kept as one of signal mourning. 
price. Moreover, iu^pendeut of the gpood-will of children, however, it became_a high holiday. 
the southern planters to keep us in supply, events old limisckeoper, apprehensive that they might 
may occur which will place it out of their power— sufier from fasting, supplied them clandcstmgly 
such as a generad Mura of their crops, or a war with idl manner of sweetmeats, and they in consc- 
between England and the United States, quence anticipated the 30tb of Januaiy with more 

Give us Mds whence to draw our supplies of eagerness than Crinstmas itself. The •eldest ot 
cotton—fields of our own in different quarters of tho children was loi^ Holland; but politics had 
the globe, so that it would bo lmrdly possible in changed, and the Stuarts g^o almMt out of 
tho uatufW course of events for a feilure of the memory before the childhi^ of fos edebrated son. 
crop to hapiwn simultaneously in aH-at»a much By jiis family and friends the extraordinary 
less cost than prevails under the present-system, abilities of the boy seem to have been early 


less cost than prevails under the present-system, abilities of the boy seem to have been early 
and then Old &gland may go on ei^tending her observed. At a prepa^ry school kept by a 
manufactures in an ever-inci’easing ratio, and by Frenchman, M. Pampelloniie, ^ Wandsworth, he 
the blessing of God on her ripe skill* oM energy, made rapid progress, tliough of dehcate oonstitii. 
and hoardrf wealth, challenge all Uie world to tioii. His father used to say it was Chmless health, 
beat her, or even to rival her, i» the glorious con- and not ms learning, that ho donbtea. Mis eba* 


test. TJut if wo recklessly neglect to avail our- i racter, too, w* reraarkaWyaraiabU, generous; smd • 
sdveBof.the canabilities for producing our own raw higl^spl^ted,and it is not rarpnnng that noble 


sdves of-tho caj 
material- that . 


ibilities for pri 
fovidence has 


our own raw 
at Pur com¬ 


mand, aiM if* we continue blindly to rely on a rival 
codhb^y for onr snppHra, it may como to pasj, at 


liigmspinica, ana h is nos surprising loat nooie 
relatives and family friomls-ehould have united in 
loving, praising, and perhaps spjpiling him*. Lord 
Holland himself, though a good fiither cfir^cd his 
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paleranl itidulgence far beyond the bounds of dutjy table. Tliey began play by pulling off their em* 
Of prudonoo; and to Ibis enistafcen kindness li:s broidered coats, and put on Ineae, or turned them 
wisest friends attributed the reckless dissipation of inside out for luck; pieces of leather, such as are 


Fox’s youth. d'Voiii Pampellonne's school he 
went to Eton, hot was month after month taken 


worn by footmen when they dean kniyes, to saro 
their laced ruffles; and to gnafd theb eyes from 


homo for^ninseineiit. He saw the coronation of the light, .and prevent tumbling their hair, they 
George ift in Westminster Abbey; went with wore high-crowned straw hats with broad brims, 
his fiilher to l*aris, whore men of rank and cele- adorned with flowers and ribbons, and masks to 
brity praised and predicted all sorts of greatness conceal their emotions when they played at quinze. 
for him; was takeff to Spa, where he learned the Each gamester had a small neat stend by him to 
prevalent vice of gaming, though but a mere hold his tea, or a wooden bowl with an edge of 
child; came back to Eton to be half envied, half ormoln to hold his rouleaus." _ 
snubbed by both hews and masfcv for his early Into this fashionable dissii>ation Fox plunged 
notoriety; and left them, to bis own satisfaction, deeply. He was known to continue at the ^ming- 
for Hertford college, an ancient foundation in Ox- tabic for two-and-twenty hours, and lose eleven 
ford, now extinct, but then .presided over by the thousand pound^ in one sitting. His deplorable 
oeleWted Dr. Newedme, afterwards primate of passion for cards, dice, and w’hat it is polite to call 
Ireland. *• * * “the turf,” embarrassed him with «iebts all his 


celebrated Dr. Newedme, afterwards primate of passion for cards, dice, and w’hat it is polite to call 
Ireland. *• * * “the turf,” embarrassed him with «iebts all his 

Here he studied willi un.wcar!ed application, era- litc, and lord Holland paid the enormous sum of one 
ployinfr his leisure hours in otquiring a knowledge hundred and forty thousand pounds for him and Ins 
of modern literature, iir which he was ably assisted brother. Tlie good that.might have been achieved 
by a friend and fcllow-student,#in process of lime with such resources of time, money, rtnd talent in 
known to the world as Diclison, the bishop of tlio bands of one so gifted as Fox, it is sad to con- 
Down. From some'accident, the friends found template. Pox lived to regret this wa.«te bitterly; 
themselves destitute of money at the begifaning o^ and when reproached with his private vices by an 
a vacation, and resolved to try their strength on a nntamnist, who was his own cousin, in the debate 
pedestrian journey to llolland-hoiise, a distance of on the Militia Hill (1775), he replied, “ he con- 
fifty-six miles, which they accomplished; but, on fessed his errors and wished bo-could atone for 
the way. Fox was obliged to deposit bis gold watch them.’’. Had the moral courage thus ovinceAcen 
with the landlord of a small inn at Ncttlebed, by allied with sound religious principles. Pox might 
way'of pledgOkfor a poiof ale with some brSad and have escaped the sins that marred his shining 



cheese. . talents and degraded his life; but the distinguished 

In 17CC Fox left Oxford, and spent the two fol- state.siWkn lacked that one thing needful, though 
lowing years in nialdng the tour of the continent, his better judgment gradually emancipated him 
and perfecting his knowledge of the Fi-ench Ian- from these extravagant vices as j’ontli passed 
guage, which he is said to havtf spoken better than away. It was not, however,, without many a 
any Englishman of his day. Men of all ages and relaijse and some bitt^cr reanings of the evil seed- 
parties seem to have entertained great expectations time. 

of him; and he was rctnvned for the iMrough of There is a ludicrous story of this clever and ac- 
Midhurat in 1708, when little more than nineteen, colbplishcd man of the world being deceived by a 
and niade Ins first speech when Bcnvccly twenty. It low and cunning old woman into the belief that 
consisted of a. few words on a point of order; but she could negotiate a marriage between liini and a 
his second, in defence of Wilkes’s expulsion from rich West Indian heiress, ftnd she kept him for 
the house, attracted much attention;' and Mr. months on this imaginary treaty for no other pnr- 
Surtoes, known in our own* di;y as tile antiquary pose’ than that his carriage might be seen at her 
ana poet of Durham, but then acting as a reporter, door,*and thus strengthen her credit in the neigh- 
made a smgal.ar sketch of him. By an absurd bonrhood. 

reflation 6f the period, no pen, pencil, or paper While still a.young man. Pox became a member 
<-»wa8 allowed to be used in the house by strangers; of the cabinet under lord STortb; di8tingui.shcd 
but Surtees was so struck with the face and figure himself by a speech in commendation of Dr. John- 
of the young orator that he tore off a fragmiint' of son and his pension, whenstho groat lexicographer 
his own shirt, and sketched them on it with a was, unknown to him, in the strangers’ gallery; 


bnreed stick.. * . . was turned out of office for not approving of the 

Preoooious in all things, B’ox, when only just of prime minister’s measures; joined the opposition, 


age, confuted the veteran barrister,Wedderbnm, on and opposed the American war throughout its 
a pomt of law; aSid some months after was ap- continuance; saw Sheridan enter parllmncut; won 
pointed one of the lords of the admiralty. Tliese the friendship of Buries; and, in the debate on 
WBM the days of men, not measures. One reads his famous bill for the abolition of great sinecures, 
of the Bedfords, Cavendishes, Shelburncs, and Gren- heard William Pit t, the second son ^ loid Chat* 
villes striving for office, and labooring for or ham, makeJhis maiden speech. The eloquence of 
a^ust each other, as if the business of the nation his futum rival‘charmed Fox. “Incapable of 
insisted m family aggrandisement. Glimpses of jealousy, and delighted at‘the sudden display of 
the gr^t Chatham, m the ill health, wilftilncss, talents nearly equal to his own, he hurried up to 
andvamtyofhislatter years are also seen in Pox's the young member to compliment apd encourage 
con^pondcncc, and sad evidences «of the state of him. As he was doing so, an old member of the 
publio,iMrals 111 tne behest ranks become^vfciblc house, gfueral Grant, passed liy.them and said. 

'They had a emb a* Altiwks, in PA Mall, ‘Ay, Mr. Fox, you are praising younB.’Pitt for 
v^re they plaj^ only fw mijeans of 507. each, bis speech. You may yell, do so; for, excepting 
and generally there was 10,0007. in suecic on the yousself, thci-e’s no man in^he bouse qpn<m8ke 
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such Bucther; and, old as I am, I expect and hope 
to hear you both battling it within these walls as 
I have done your fathers before you.’ Pox was 
disconcerted |)t the awkward turn of the conipli- 
inout, but ifoung fitt, with great readiness and 
felicity of expression, answered, ‘ I havo no doubt, 
general, you would like to attain the age of Me¬ 
thuselah.* He had not, however, to live so very 
bug to see his prediction fultilled.” 

In his place in parliament, Fox wiis largely in¬ 
strumental in bringing about tho peace with 
America and France. It should be i-emembered, 
to his credit, that he was the unvarying advocate 
of peace in times when war was too much the 
fashion, though his political career is singularly 
interwoven with . tho domestic ^misfortunes of 
(Jcoige iir. It is sad to read of the good old 
king’s trials, complicated ns they (vere bv family 
ailiiirs and politics. George lit was well mean¬ 
ing and upright, but his mind was nut strong 
enough for the burden of royal cares at such a 
critical period. He seems to have entertained a 
particular dislike to«Fox, at 'first from prejudice 
against the party of which he was the acknow- 
Iwged leader, and finally on accounbof his friend- 
.ship for the prince of Wales, who at this time 
thought proper to join the whigs by way of 
slrcnglhening his cause inihat hereditary dissen¬ 
sion Which for three generations liad unhappily 
characlerixed the Hanoverian family. Whatever 
may have been his father’s faults, it is gencnilly 
admitted that the heir apparent was neither an 
exemplary prince nor a dutiful son, and th? king 
believed ho was encouraged by Fox in both vice 
and disobedience. It appears from his printed 
coiTospondenco tha^ this suspicion was not well 
luundcd; but tho pri\iate cbaracter of the man 
gave it a hue of probability, and Ijirty zeal is top 
apt to overstep the right. lIcsideB, Fox advocated 
principles of government which, though now ge¬ 
nerally received, were then regarded by politicians 
of the old school as perfectly lohellions. Johnson 
characterized hia» speeches on the privileges of the 
Commons as “ a struggle between George • the 
Tliird’s sceptre and Mr. Fox’s tongue.” * j 

These piirty strifes have become dead and dry, 
except to the historian. Through them we find 
the infiuouce and fame of Fox rising till ho came 
again into office with %ord North, mnch against 
the king’s will, in what was called the condition 
ministry, from its uiuon of whig auditory partisans. 
When that cabinet was broken by rivals for office, 
Fox beenmo secretary of state under the duke of 
Portland, after the lung's unwilfingness to receive 
hilh and his collengnes had kept Britain without a 
ministry foj^most two months. Pitt was ofl’ered 
the high place of power, bSiog only twentyJthree, 
but ho wisely dechned it, and henceforth Ino old 
general’s propllfecy is in course of fnltUment to fte' 
end of these volufties. We see the rival polifi-' 
cions dividing parliament between theiy, with 
many a name of after celebrity in Uie tridn of each. 
Concerning* their respective merits u orators and 
statesmen much has been said and written. Grattan 
I spoke of.* the "n^Hgent grandenr” of Fox’s 
talenta; i^od wh3e mends admired the knowledge 
and a|>plicathm of Pitt, they could not fiwl to re¬ 
member that he was bytemyeara thejunior of bis 
rival. Pur pages are anot for Ho discussion* of 


4r 


political principles, but humanity has an interest ; 
in sumo of the measares whfch Fox supported j 
with all his power. He seconded Grenville in his ; 
bill for suppressing the African skrw ti'ade, a cause | 
on which he said “ no man could be cooland to { 
him belongs the honour of first introdnokig a blU j 
to liberate Brilisli India from the grinding mono- j ' 
polies of unscrupulous commerce. That measure *' 
was one happy consequence of tho trial of Warren ’ 
Hastings, in which his friend ifnrke liad so large a f 
share. It was lost in spite of the splendid paiiegy- : 
no of the latter on its autlior. Tho whigs went out ! 
of office; the t(*ie9, under Pitt, came in; and the ■ 
then young premier brought in a bill which pre- ‘ 
served the privileges of tho East India company, ‘ 
but placed the great eastern empire under the care • 
and control of yie British^dVernmeiit. Fox made ' 
brilliant speeches to prove ffiat tho two powers ! 
would certainV come into collision ; hut, as his ; | 
last noble editor remarks, ” The*, experience of 
seventy years has blunted arguments which could :' 
not bo logically.refaled.” ^ Fearful news of the’ 
first Fretn^h revolutien begin to fill the last letters 
of the second volume, which clo.ses with a promise > 
from lord John linssell tir be continued on some 
future opportunity; but as that might lie far 
away, considering former promises regarding the % ; 
work, we have thought it bettor to ^ve our read¬ 
ers this fr^mentary notice of Fox’s life and limes. 
Nor. can conclude without a hope that many 
from it wilt see cause of thankfulness for the less 
clouded days wherein their lot is cast, and also 
learn that birth, talent, and public usefulness are 
not to be compared with a “ godly, righteous, and 

sober life." j 1 

. —■ - , 


A HINT TO THE YOUNG. 


If you would enjoy a greeu and happy old age, 
begin lift) in the love and service of God. “ Re¬ 
member now thy Creator in the d^ys of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years diww 
nigh when ^hou slialt say, I have no pleasure in 
them.” Not only is early piety the surest pro¬ 
tection against the 4ciflptations of youth, and the 
best preparation for usefulness in middle life, but 
it gathers and lays up the most precious solaces 
for old age. Refigion is the one thing necdfiil, to 
sustain us under all tho trials which arc incident 
to every stage of human life. How much more, 
in dhc'last stage, when all other supports gi\» 
way. Can you conceive of ji more melancholy 
spectacle than that «f an old man, or woman,^ who 
having outlived all worldly pleasures and Satisfac¬ 
tions, has no “joy and peace An believing,” no 
interest or h<^ in Christ—one )^o rather " sighs 
and groans than lives?” Oh, to think of the 
earthly tabernacle shattered and Mien down, and 
no “building of God, eternal in the. heavens," to 
receive the immortal smrit! How wretch^ to 
linger witliont God dha without hope upon the 
extreme verge of life! How distoessing to see an 
old person ^ing down into the valley and shadow 
of death, vnth no rod and no staff to comfort him 1 
Bttt in this glads, dear youth, you may soo your¬ 
self, snould you live to be old, and when half dead, 
drag what is left of yohr mortal body du^ to 
the grave, without the consolatums of religion.— 
American Paper. . • 
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THE Leisure HOtiB.’ 




Th* TiritKisit'Si LWV.—Afeording to tlio special cor- 
raspoadunt of the Illnstrated Loudon New’s ” there are 
nhnours at Coiistaiitinople that “ the sultan is more than 
half a Cliristiaii—at leut, more Cluistion than Mahome- 
adan. This liowevcr,” it is added, “ can only be matter of 
saruii^e and scandal, fot the proof of the fact would be 
fatal to his highnew's crown—perhaps to liis head. A 
story, however, which I heard from a trustworthy {Msrsoii, 
and which 1 believe to be true, may be worth mentuniing. 
Some time ago, when the mosque of St. Sophia wgs being 
repaired, under the superintendence of an Armenian, artist, 
a farm quantity of the old plastering fSl from the walls, 
and disoovered the pictures’of saints and ChrisUanemblems 
which liad been concealed for ages. The sultan, who hap- 
' penod to be present, having come hrseatlte progress of tho 
works, remarked to the aiiist in French: * You must cover 
over ah that; the time nohyct arrived t’" 

In describing his appearance, when visitipg tiie mosqne, 
tire snipe eye-witqess ooserves r—“ I was imncn struck with 
the Iwavy impassable aspect of his highness, who is by no 
means naturally handsome; and who scarcely looked lijqe a 
thing of life. He turned his eyi^ neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, and app^eifas if ho saw no one- 
nothing s that is, no one.inaividnally—nothing'distincliy. 
As he sat enveloped in his black cloak, which reached to 
the tail of his horse, be seemed scarcely able to bold on hiq 
seat—so weak and shattei'cd was his phytiqui. When 
^the band suddenly struck np a noisy tune he gave n slight 
^sturt in bis seat and a slight twitch of the head, as a 
mnmmy would upon being gatvanired, and then resumed 
his wanted wa.v-doll like repose.’' 

IxiiATioir CHAMPAasTK.—A manntVictory of imitation 
champagne, in Vhich the rhubarb plant is iised.bMS just 
been estaUisbed near Eperuay, where it is siiid as many as 
from 40U0 to oUOO bottles a week are manufactured, at 
a very low cost. 

Glass fob Railway Stafiohs.—H ie present econo, 
mical cost of glass, occasioned by tlie removal of tlie duty 
has induced tho directors of the Birmingham, Wolver* 
hampton, and Dudley and other railways centreing in 
Birmingham, to have the great station in New-slreet con* 
structed of noted glass; ainl the same covering is to be 
generally adopted iu the railway stations between Madrid 
and Barcelona. 

The Pateht Sfiwmo Machike.—TI io production of j 
a machine for sewing, which for many years has been at¬ 
tempted without success, boa at length been accomplished 
by a Laucoshira comimny. The frame-work of the appa* 
ratns consists of a fiat iron disc, hbopt twelve indies square, 
which, when in use, is placed upon a table. The work is 
performed^ by two needles, one fixed vertically, and the 
other, whicli* is circnlar iu its form, acting hoi-izuntully. 

,, By the compound action thus seenrM every stitch is ren- 
der^ quite tost in itself, and is quite independent of that 
ivhich precedes as well as that which follows it. 'The 
t^btiicss of the thread isTegulatcd by a screw; auA as 
oach stitch is of equal tension, a great advantage is secured 
in the regular appearand) of the work. Hie length of the 
stitch, to% by turning a small an^ can bo iiicroas^ or 
diininishea to any degree. The operator, rauroover, ran 
so direct the cloth os to cause tiie sewing to he either 
straight, aiignW, of circnlar. The machine, it is said, 
will cxucutu as much work ea twen^ thilftil naud-sewers. 
It is not, however, to ho infereed noitt, this tiiat it'will 
operate prejudicially against the iqteeest of those'who are 
at preicnt employed in these mechcniuiil opereBbos. One 
large firm, by whom many hundred m -atitohen are 
eipployed, have drelared that tliey shall not, inoonsequence 
of the introduction of the machine, disebargo a single 
hand j but, on the_ contrary, they believe it will be flic 
medium for increasing tlie d^ond already eipstiug in the 
, export tnulo- -tho supply of first-rate goods lu^^ting the 
demand. They expect, tlierefore, by thft uiaclune,4o add 
to the nqniber and comfort of their work-people, whfi will, 
by ini’ use, avoid tVe aumetons ill effects of t sitting 
postnre.' Sovei’a] ot tlicse mnohiues, with specimens of 
their work, may be S#as in a window on Holborn Hili 


Ailaytic aed PACino JDitqiioir.—purveys iat tho 
great central railway route destin^ to mute tlie Atlantic 
and Pacific are proceeding. Tho stiveyors^ve already 
reached the Great Colorado of the west, to which point the 
piissage is found to be a continuous valley, good for a rail¬ 
way and for settlement. The ifwiB at present selected is 
curiously ascertained to be the primeval buffalo route across 
these wild regions, this route bring adeptod by tho enter¬ 
prising surveyors from a knowledge of the fact, that, if 
tliey lollow it, they will have a lino direct “ as the crow 
flies the buffalo, it oppears, having an instinct in finding 
his way by the nearest, most dir^, and richest route. 
Hie surveyors and en;pueors, in this remarkable exploratiou, 
experience, it would appear, iu the snowy and iiibospitablo 
nylons they have to traverse, many perilous adveuturcs 
unknown to Europi^an engineering. 

Eably Use o» Tie.— Mr. Layard, in his work on 
Nineveh, in rcteeuce to the .articles of bronee from 
Assyria now in tho British Mnseum, states that the tin. 
nsed in tho rompositioii was probably obtained from 
Phoinicia; and, couseuneiitijr, that that usetl in the Assy¬ 
rian bronze may actually have been exported, nearly 3000 
years ago, from tlas British Isles. * 

• Thb Ckbabs of Ledahoe.—H ie cedars have dimi¬ 
nished from a forest to a sacred grove, gn.arded by a prie.st 
and protected bym supmtition. ‘ Tho prophecy of Isauih 
has long since been fidiilled, and ” Lebanon is turned into- 
a trnitfiil field”—“the rest of the trees of his forest iwo 
few, that a child may write tlium.” The cedars of laiha- 
non scarcely occqiiy a spore equal to two acres of ground; 
but Lelkmon is a fruitful field—the mulberry tree yields its 
Inscioqs fhiit, and its more useful leaves, with graceful 
luxuriance; and, in its valleys, the harvests were spon¬ 
taneously yieldeil in autumn.—Afie Qitatitily Heww, 

' MBTIAiBOLOOICAL I’nEEOXlEEA IE CuOLEBA.—Mr. 
J. Mather, of South Shields, 1ms published a letter upon 
the above sulijcct, iu which he shows that tho iirovalciico of 
cholera is invariably attended by marked Adectric derange¬ 
ments in the atmosphere; and tliqt when electricity is 
negative, vitality is depressed, juid when positive, it is 
excited. This is proved by thd tact that, when the cholera 
w!is so prevalent ift Paris in ISId, the deaths rapidly in¬ 
creased till the 8th of June, on which hay they mimrered 
(123. On that evening a great tliunder-storm shook the 
city nearly to itsfonnaiition. Next day tlio cholora began 
to decrease; in ten days there were little more than l(Xf 
deaths a day, and in twenty days'little more than thirty. 

“ In the .seme year,” says Mr. Mather, "when cholera of n 
very* fatal character was in this district I made daily ob¬ 
servations, sometimes tvrice a day, with a magnet, wliich 
in its normal condition carried about Sib. lOoz. When 
the atiiiosplierie indications were at the worst, and cholera 
most fotal, this (magnet could only snstaiu lib. lUoz., 
vnrymg witli the virnlenco of thoidisoase. My hygrometer 
indicate at the same time an atmoaphere nearly saturated 
with mristnre.” Mt. Mather mlds that, in the north, 
where the chdei’a has lately been so vmy prevalent, the 
old cholern atmosphere has been os marked as it was iu 
1640 and 1633. • 

.PBBaflBVAnoE or Yboeiabcbe.— A Frencu agri- 
cuiiurist has just .pubfished a process which ho has em¬ 
ployed for the preservation of beet-root, and which is 
equally i^licahle to potatoes, carrots, eto. T/iie plan pur- 
s^ %(n>ni is described i& folbws:—"At tho time of 
ga^ienug the crop I cut off the leaves, and having first 
l^wed B layer of tho ashes of liquites «n the ground, 
place a layer^of the beet-root on it, and then go on with 
alternate hiyors of ashes and beet-root nniil the whole are 
deposited,t^cr which the pile u covered with ashes, so os 
to kcop the roots frdm the cold, the air, and the light. 
Where the pile rests against n wall or a partition, odies 
must bo thrown between it and tlie roots. For, wont of 
the ashes of liquites, coal or turf ashes' may be used, or 
even dry .sand; but the last-mentioned article is not ao 
cffeotoal in abrerbing the damp. Hiis manner of pro¬ 
ceeding prevents the roots frpm germinat^,c(ind axue- 
qncntly preserves them fit for use." . 









niAirs AND BiK«o|r, iw muni or,cCTTfcMtAAi.BM, HASsowAY EWAT® pwsraiso Down A nvcmos.' 


PRANlS LAYTON: an ArsTBAMiS Btobt. cd that tiwir situitten wBs no aineenre. By on 
’ , cBAriBB Ti. arrangement, whicli llieir. moi-e experienced 

»*K>»>IAT 10 H IN Tna "«»'-* tmnciov companion, Price, concurred, they i«roed to take 

Owtiwi :^lpnd8. as' wc may continue to term the hut-keepers place alteraately—the dB«««lof 
Frink Layton and Sirrieoir Barnes, soon dfewgrer- this situation being to give due*altention, through 
No.:i09.1S51.. • 
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the day, to the cay-pea and the ntiWk cows; to 
keep wateh throegh the %ht against the pos¬ 
sible attacks of dingoes, or wHddoga of Austedia, 
which hare as slrang a prodikctien for veal as for 
mnttoiiand <o prepare meais for the hnngty 
stockincn^tiiis last not the least important 
uart of the hut keeper's ^co. ■ 

*^J}y sunrise, the stockmen for the day were in 
the saddle, and rar^ qnitted it till past sunset, 
wiien they returned to the hut, sufficiently tired 
with the exercise of bard galloping round the 
herds to keep then! together, cheeking any re¬ 
fractory part of them, in their strong deterraitmtion 
to break through salutary restiuiiits, and. accomi 
^nying them to fanourite camping and watering' 

K s? It was a pleasant enough life, however, 
k thormlit, when Im liad got^over the first 
roughing of it, and .had learned to ride 'Arab' 
fashion, that is^ with short stirrap»‘fur ease and 
powet'oF motion, and to handle the wh|p dexter¬ 
ously : pleasanter than *1110 liffi he had led at home, 
though the work «'as twice os hard, because he 
was meed from the corroding eayes which.seemed 
to have become the hereditary W of the- Laytons, 
As for Larues, he liked it beeSnse Frank did; and, 
he liked it, too, because of the nov^ty of the 
employment, and that it gave him heeidcs a rare 
appetite and abundant rations^ There was suffi- 
cimit variety in the work, too, to redeem it fiom 
the chargo of monotony; to say nothing' of an 
oocakraual gallop to Hunter’s Creek for the weekly 
supplies of the sMibn. Then, on the return tu 
the hut, after a day’s weOryhig exertion; it was 
pleasant, certainly, to hear the fixzing and splut¬ 
tering of beef and mutton steaks, and the bubbling 
of the huge pot of tea over the cheerful firir; and 
then, supper over, to stretch lazily and Iniuriantly 1 
on the sieeping-berths, talking of home, or hearing 
bush stories from the Kps of Toiri Frice, who was 
“ a good hand at a jm," and was commuuleatlve 
enough, except mi one point, and was, moreover, 
diineiiied to be firiendiy with W new as^ants. 

The stockmen’* hut was a nmgh and not very 
roOB^ cmistraetiiMB of Iom and bark. * It was a 
qnesr hit of asiuBsty, tu be suw, F»se said, on 
one oceasian,. aoen alter Fknms's iatroduction to 
the ran 7 bnt^^ was water-tight; and snug enough 
for aueh.as^.^not lot^^sfafiaasd «iay chairs, 
•catpata aasd eartahM t .HUff ifthaMi imm the things 
that wem wanted, w whB’ fail i^adoB that tliose 
who la s he d for ihaik on-i^eetarin ^ftan 

aficrnnmpBly strmteasMaiiQ'inir wmer, 

Franli laudhid: OV-Ind BcAiMAt fir a tfaawmg' 
room, fae^said; wfaetn iNfidiarM but 

he was an admiiata toa^ ikeould 

begotat. Ebrimpa hdlliMI" e tliis>'Oi WH dimMdiBe^ 
prejudicos Utey im|^t fas tfattf^iiMad. For 
instance, he ventu^ fu sng|[pwfc,Vll|i>^;jjF ^ti n pre ■ 
were a little less mnoite ^rositf 

spreading through tlte faut' ij^ftedd'jal^fm|wfatg iia 
way quickly and in a well-beihaied aafyii^ the 
wide vent dignified by the name of a cMmaey, 
eyes would not smart so much. 

“ Smoke, ha hlowrf,” sdd Tom Esdae, good- 
. huiuouredly. ' • ,* 

" Exactly BO} blown gp the chimney inst^ of 

rt * MtheT 'ItiAM tx^Asehn mssfhm A* . ' 


old-fiuihiened pr^ndiee^fiff it is a ^igudiee uo 
denbt^n favour of rleaa .bbmkets, for more 
reasiws than one.’' 

** well mine is bineik-enough, to be sure. 

If you mean that. Why/ matbf you should have 
broi^ht a washcrwbstM with you from Mel¬ 
bourne." 

“ No need for that," said Frank; arid then he 
farther eng^ested that the hut itwlf might bo 
improved by a little orderly arrangement and 
the removal of some snperflnoua dirt} also that, 
as there was ground enough on all sides, and a 
few garden tools rusting for want of usO, and as, 
moreover, he confessed to a weak preference to a 
mixture of vegetable diet vcmis flesh alone, 
always flesh, qij^ifled only with tiie perpetual 
damper, a few roods of garden-ground might bo 
fenced offi -» 

Tom Price was highly amfised with these symp¬ 
toms of a reforming sprit; but finding Frank in 
earnest, lie gave his gracieus peimissioii to his new 
comrades to tuiu tbo house eut of dbors for any¬ 
thing he cared; so, without fiirilter delay, swetq>iug 
and garnishing, washing and digging went on 
apace; And in the course of ar few weeks, tbo stock- 
men’s home bore another and pleasanter aspect. 
The tdiimney was cured of smoking, blankets 
were washed in the staeam and dried in the sun, 
garden-seeds were in a &ir way towards furnishing 
a change in diet; and,'to the astoni.>>hment of 'Tom 
Price,' who had hoard vif auch a thing before, cer¬ 
tainly, but had* never had the luck to see it, ho 
said—a* bark shelf over Frank’s berth w-as fur¬ 
nished with n respectable row of volumes which 
had formed part of his luggage. It was pleasant 
enough, he acknowledged, to vary the afler-snppcr 
employment by tui*Bin|f over these hooks; he had 
I not bad such a smU of r&toing since he left the 
I old coimtry, no^for some tiifto be^re either. And 
when Frank ventured to propose that a chapter 
ftnm the Bibl^ should w'ind up the day, thbugh 
Prioe thought it.about the oddest thing he had 
ever known in the hush, ^gbably it wa.H a 
rather extraordinap* idea and an nucommon prac¬ 
tice* he fell ill w'^ Hie plan, and Kstened with 
eonnftendable decorum. 

Anotlier sonretf c£ amusemcat with Tom Pi'iee 
was Hie partlcqlMr and serumiloui regularity with 
wfauh fto " new }a«d.s/* espectoiy, per- 

fbnned daSy ablatkuw. li beat everything, be 
eatd^-atid to speke fate mhid^^toitty fte^y—to sec 
a £^w soapng: and iliiiir^y tm smooth¬ 
ing fakiliiinr every WW he w« going on 

»cQWtin||' s{|!cef and on one eccnslbn, he 

Msr jftOirtitf bis poll to the 

fingeivQf felneoB BtoMo, wto as gravelynerfonued 
for hm ^ office of hafr-dresser, andnhen with 
leqjiuil^j^aNn^ ffiveatiag- Sfaneon of his superfluous 
tolwf^ietiTong, loud, and heartily; subtuU- 
^a^:bRBse^ however, at Frank's urgent request, 
to the same disciplhie.' It was the best fun he 
had had %>r,a wriuie, be observed, wh«i the cere¬ 
mony was over. . , 

Visitortf were not very ftequeht at tho bbt-station. 
Occasionally a stockman from sonie neighbouring 
run—the neighbourhood embracing s6me twenty 
or thirty miles around—looked in, and,tortObkpi 
the hospitality which is o^cred and «ccl|}ted )}s a 
matter of coftrse in the budi, and even jook a 
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night’s the lail. j'Ifiese,, Visits were 

EOttretimes'iDade iii'seai'ch of l£rey'c&t^e, and 4t 
other times without afly, ddSidte aha avowed 
motive! beVoMithat of < keenmir' no a frietullv 


and recent experience of each eoold afford. One 
evening, when Frank was. hdfc-keeBing, a horsed 
man rode up to the hvt, and throwing nimtelf out 
of the stirrups, uncetemoniohsiy entered. 

“Hallo! yohhereP” heexcfiumed. *'lt)ioti^ht 
you were eh^hevdilife ot niO cwefc." 

• ” Yon w^ ndsl^n, than, my fldtnd, that’s 
"aTl," Frafik "answeira with rather , less urbanity 
than ho nsuahy manifhsted j for in the stranger hh 
recognised one "of the.soccCssfilt gamblers of the 
road-side tavern. 

“Ah, I guess you have seen*me before,’’ said 
the visitor. ” yhn can malte ixioni for me, I 
reckon. Aro you hatfeteeper P’’ 

“Hut-keeper t<wfoJ'«toek-kecper to-inorrow. 
Oh yes,” ad.ded Il^lon, in reply to the reotmi- 
ing; “ wc are noS liktiy to be ovei’-crowded." 

“Ah well; I’ll just nobble my horse tiien, and 
turn him on to the run: 1 have nhd a long ride." ' 
“ Who is stockman now ?" the stranger ask^ 
rather imperiouaiy, when he Ugaih loung^ into 
the hut. 

“ 1 am, in turn, I tell yon. Tom t*rieo is 
another; lieWas here before me.’’ 

“ Where is Kttle Joe, then P’’ demanded the 
other with some interest evidently. . little Joe 
was the former stockman, who was laid up at 
Hunter’s Creek with broken bone.s; and, re¬ 
ceiving infoftnation to this effect, tho stranger 
whistled vexedlv; and muttered to himself what 
boimded to Frank ^rastly* like a smothered ex¬ 
clamation against lUtlu Joe’s stupidity. But.he 
soon recovered himself; and with an assump^qn 
of ,easo and coi^iality, which to Frank seemed 
offeusiv'o i'muitiarity, he cast hintsclf into one of 
the berths—FranWa own, it happened to'bo—and 
making a soflT of it, watched with interest the 
proceedings of his host in the preparation of the 
evening meal; pro^ring, now and then, wards of 
commendation mingled with an occasional hint, 
such as an experienced cook would feel jnstiiied in 
imparting to a noviijp in the myst^ies of kneading 
niid frybig. W'o may let these pass, however; 
they M'ere mere skirmishing feiftts, meant to cover 
tho advance of heavy artillery. The atrat^r 
soon turned to* other matters, hub cautiously. 

“Smartened tip hdre, I see, since I was this 
way iBst. capt’ii," said he, looking found. 

“ Oh," swd Frank, drily; “ how long since may 
that be Pt’ 

“Weil, a pretty lon|ish hit of tiine« a yeaV 
a'most, may be. The old man doesn’t conio up 
fliis way very oUen, I believe." * 

“ Meaning Mr. Bracy, I presume.’* 

“Just SO; that ray meaning, ymng moh; 
you hawi bit it to a tee.” * 

" He is not at the station now," replied Frank, 
evading llio inquiry,;. “ Do you wish to see him.P” 
“ Oh no, not i^rtlcukr; not but what I lal^ht 
do .a bit of business with him. . I’m, 'to 
Milbmante ,poon, with a drove; or my ]Mtnw js. 
ntid that’s all one. Our- run is out there-away,* 
bo added, jerking Ws thumb pver his ahoiflder; 


" and ’tis a8.easy diivisg a hundred ns fourscore 
•—yon uuderstahd." ' . 

Frank made no teply. iotj^iencc in the 
bush was not very lai^e, bat i-'ic^ciop crossed 
hfs mind which he did not ciire fd His 

silence ^hably encouraged thed^'^ toproneedT- 
cautiottsiy still, however. He nrSilM the run* 
Frank acquiesced. How many heail w^ bn it P 
Frank not counted. Wlien was tiie next 
branding to Come offp Frank had not heard 
exactly. A good many uunnarked, he supposed; 
Prank believed su; of course there were. The 
stranger’s voice- now sunk into mi impressive 
whisper; hut, before ho Imd spoken many words, 
the door of tlic hut was opened to admit the two. 
siuckmen. In an instant tho confidential rammer 
Into whicli hS bad glidid was exchanged for the 
roi^h, carclq^s greetinjg off the bush. Evidently 
Price had met the guest of the emiiiig beibre, fur 
he addressed him by name as Mr. Morris, though 
with no great sh(^ of gladness, Frank thought. 
But hia tone was yndiciehtly hospitable; and ere 
long the steamiifg provisions prepared by our hut- 
man were rapidly msappcaring. 

Ohemf tho strongCiit tempiations to the greater 
number of men in the Australian bnsh, is tiiat of 
htdiilgence in m^eht spirits. Happily, this gratifi¬ 
cation is often 'difficult of attaimneut. Spirits 
form no part of the men’s rations, and taverns in 
tho back sottlemeiits are, as yet, within > eiLsy 
reach of but fbw farms or runs. Bhepberds mid 
stockmen are iherefuro sober because they can 
rarely bo otherwise; but when an eppOTtunity 
occurs for excess—os when the men enter into the 
town#, or when, by any accident or connivance, 
the temptation is introduced into tlieir huts—few, 
we fear, have the virtue mud principle to withstand 
the fatal seduction. Thfero are numerous excep¬ 
tions, of course, but these do. not invdidato the 
rule. 

Gambling is another vice to which these men 
are unhimpily addicted. We have seen, in tho 
caso of Percy Effingham,' a young man madly 
hazarding and squap^l^ng at cards, in the course , 
of a few hours, tfi<f surplus earnings of three whole 
yoare of labour; and such cases aro^ not very 
infrequent. The Iqfa^iuosS of the oniploymeut 
prbbaoly preparey &r this temptation by giving 
strong incHaation foV Sbeiety on any terms. 

Tlie visitor at bur etbclouiro’s, hut, at once 
snreWd and uapriiKapled,, JtnCw, --ot, . fe}fe!ied*die 
knew, with whom he had to d«l. Sapper over, 
-he drew from a lart^ pocket in his fiistian frock 
a bladder, the contents of wb«^, whm d^bcrately 
emptied into a quart pot; ^ hdt with a 

S erinme: of atrbu'g rum; whue bp declared his . 
etermhnttSwi to “ have a night of it,” if his ^ 
iVieiidI would assist hii^' jn ^ disposal of the 
liquorj and Laytm ohserited, with regret, that 
nmHor of his eo*nmte»‘ Were Bkciy to bold out 
ogtdust the enemy.’. Price'* , eyes, especially, 
gnstened With delight'; Ms hearing towards the 
visitor mis chac^g^'£rOtn' reserve to cordiality; 
and, aflevrolbrously declafing' that he would not, 
takp more Was -good for him—no, he Would 
not be draw^, iwth cart-ropiM beyond Idtif, mid, 
moreover, Ih# Ire knevT io*a tbimbl^ql hq^li'^ncU 
would be gOpd.for him—he dc^eptCd^the panifikin 
of grog which Mhcris had'lost no time in'mixing. 
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Battles, also, after a momentary hesitation and a 
longing kjyard, believed that a few drops would 
not hurt Mm either, and drank cnntioiisTy .to Mr. 

■ Morris’s health Tuid happiness. Erank, on Ids 
part, firttily declined companionslup; and in such 
t tortns as io prevent a repwtion of the invitation; 
Buih, indeed, os to induqe On immediate change of 
tactics towards hin^ on the part of Morris. 

" Sir, I honour you for your abstemiousness: 
capt’n, I love you fpr it," he exclaimed. “ I wish 
I could follow your e^iample, capt'u; but, you 
see, 'tis my ,weak pint; and what is a poor fellow 
in the bu«i to do P nu vrife, no nouiing; only d 


shan't ask you to joii^us p but we arc not all cut 
out of the same sort ■of stuff you see. Here’s 
, Tom Paico, now, and this .‘other gAtlcmnn; I 
have not bad the manners to ask his name, nor 
yonrn cither, capt'n; but all’s one." 

We shall not enter, into further particulars of 
this description. It appeared id Vrouk tliut who¬ 
ever Mr. Morris luiglit be, or whatever were his 
designs, concendng whicS his suspicions booiime 
every minute stronger, ho was siniulnting the con- 
i6sioa find hilarity of intoxication, while carefnlly 
keeping himself sober, and urging on his conip:;- 
iiions 1o drink freely of the rum. Suddenly a 
thought crossed his mind, that while iliis. man 
' Morris was intent upon drowning the senses of 
Frank’s fcliow-stockmcn, mischief might be going 
m in the distant part of the run, where the cattle, 
according to their custom, were feeding, chewing 
the cud, or sleeping, in detached “ mobs,” or 
parties. Pleading, therefore—which was *lrue 
enough—that the combined fumes of spirits and 
tobacco smoke were disagreeable to him, and that, 
moreover, it was his turn to keep w.atch around 
the calf-pen, he stroUeil out of the hut, taking 
with him a double-barrelled gun, and whistling to 
a rough dog whom he had attached to himself and 
which readily followed him. , 

• 

• CHAPTEB Vir., 

A. KtOKl AtASM, ASB Air ClTArAlUirO rVMVlT. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and cloudless; and 
I Frauk having walked quickly round the stock-yard, 
dscerlitining that all was right there, he qnietly 
unpicketed his horse, led it softly down the rim 
until, at a sntiicient distance to give no alamv by 
the noise of hoofs—supposing his suspicions to be 
well-founded,—and then, momvUng,. galloped off 
to tl >0 diff*ent camping-grounds. 

For some time nil was quiet and apparently 
^safe; pd Frank kfran to grow ashamed of his 
suspicions, and to deliberate whether he should 
^ return, when he remembered that at the extremity 
of the rnn, dose by the bushy swamp heat which 
he had timt entered upon, his duties as stockthan, 
a srpdl mob of young cattle, beaded by his £rst 
• acquaintance, the refractory bull, were wont to 
feed. It waa a tdcrahly secure raot, being hemm^ 
in on two sides by beetling oliils, and nrae other 
' hy the imu^h, which deepened to a rtver, though 
which the cattle would have no induceii^tt*<tO' 
wade^untarify. as thWoplSpaito bank rose steeply 
: fron/lBo water’s ad^e :'m>a was covered wiffi en- 
I tangling Mmb. NovdtJicl^. was not tipi, alto* 


I gather itnpracUcahle route, and it was onoj 
i which a dattle-stealcr would fix upon, u cattle- 
' stealing dionld be attempted, as being" at the 
; greatest distance from the hiit. 'I|e redo forward, 

! therefore. • 

I Meanwhile, at the hut, the two stoqkmcn were 
fast approaching a state of maddening excitcmient. 
Neither of them were seasoned topers, and beforo 
tliey were aware, Barnes’s " few drops,”'and Prics’s 
“ as mnch as was good for him,” had mado them 
I ravenous for more. A song was volunteered by 
I the visitor, and another by Price; the gambler 
: had also drawn from his pocket a dirty, greasy 
pack of cards, and condescendingly proposed play¬ 
ing for love, when his commnions rofused to play 
for money—Price* because ms money was salfe in 
his employei-’s keeping at Hunter’s Creek;, and 
Barnes, because iris habitmil cantion had not quite, 
j forsaken liim, and lie indistinctly remembered iho 
! scene at the road-side tavern, 
j In the midst of this confusion and dissipation, 

'; the sharp galloping of a horso Was heard .approach- 
I ing the hnt, and, the next instant, Laj ton, after 
j more than-two hours’absence, burst in upon them, 
mngry and excited. 

“ Secure that fellow,” were the first words he 
nttcred; jpointing to Morris, who had risen to his 
feet at tho first sound of •Prank’s hor.se, while tiie 
I stockmen sat staving in stupid amazement. " Do 
you hear P” he added, impetuously; “ Price! 
Barnes 1” and, without waiting their assistnuce, 
he advanced towards the guest threateningly. 

“Hallo!” shouted the gambler; “wliat’s up 
now, young manP Pretty treatment this, Mr. 
What’s-your-narae, to giro a friend, Hold otV, 
yonng fellow, I say, if you would not faro worse 
yourself. What is the menniag of all this P” 
L^iyton, in the jncantime.'bcfjamo conscious that 
he ^3 acting too prceipltatdy. H»lmd no direct 
prom that the guc^ was eoucerned in the discovery 
ho had made, aad consequently that he lind’no 
warrant to detain him by forci^ Moderating his 
tone, therefore, he said, “ My moeaiing is soon 
told; while you have been making these men drunk 
and sfupid-’’ 

“ Hallo there !” stammered Price, with a thielc 
voice, “not drnuk by any means;" and he at¬ 
tempted to rise,* but found it safer to sit down 
again; " not drunk hy any mealls," ho repeated with 
solemn gravity; “ only there’s .smnething come 
to the hut, I think, to set it a spinning—there.” 

“Isay," continued Frank, "while you have all 
been drinking here, somebody has walked off with 
n score of beasts, right away over the river." * 

Tills announcement was at first received with' 
incredulity by the two stockmen, and with a show 
of concern by tho visitor. • 

“ Captn," he said, extending his hand withi an 
appearance of friendship, “ yon ro a fine fellow. I 
honour-yon and foi-give yon, capt'n. . After ’em, 
toy boy, qfter ’em'. I'll go with you: rm.yottf 
man;’’ and, without hindiiufce, from,Prank, who 
ww staggered tho man’s as^rance, he .mshed 
from the hut, and catching hie horse, wbli^ was 
qnietly grazing near at huid; was 4ttidilr ’^.% 
saddle. . '; * * ' ,-i. ' 

^mdWlfat brought^ their senses by 
Price and Bariies fufion'cd .the. ex&mM^,^k(^ii 
, moreidelibcrately and with mqcfa Dflcd 
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oa horsel^ltft w5ere tirady enougIi,.IiowevjQr il. 
nnd iu a.fevr imaai^ tiie whole party was proce^- 
ItW wpJd piwe down Oie rruti. 

i'rimk’s slam,wag well founded. By the Wight 
moon 1 igl\^, trw^ were plainly dlstihgaishablo. on 
the sof|i.gron 4 d, of the trampliiig of cattle to the 
raargm of the swamp. Examining more closely, 
tod, marks of 'a horse’s hoofk were seen. Frank 
l(»t ii 4 more time in coi^ecture; but taking npon 
himsmf the command of .his brother stookinen, 
w'ho by this time were considerably sobered, and 
declining the proffered assistance of Mr. Morris» 
whom he still more than half snspeeted of tree* 
ohory, ho requested Price to rem^n m dmrge of the 
run, and, acebmpauied by ^ineon, pushed on 
through the’swamp, forded tlie river, and, keeping 
close to the evident tracks of t&e beasts, climbed 
the steep ascent, and entered jnto the tangled 
bnsli. ‘ V 

Some time passed before either of the pursuers 
spoke. At length Bar;}cs broke silence, and in 
penitent aceents. , 

“ Come, mastci; Prank," said he, “ ont with it; 
call mo any names you like. I don’t mind being 
blowed up when l>kuow 1 deseyve it; but say, 
sunimat." 

“ I^onsensc, Simeon; you are as mnch yonr own 
master as I am mine, anj if. yon like to be made 
a fool of as yon were this evening, what is it to 
me?" 

“ Ah, IJiere it is, Mr. Prank; now if ydu had 
just called mo out of the hut, and said, says you, 

‘ Simeon Barnes, you’re acting fdolishlyi so just 
jump into your saddle and troop off with me; 
don’t you see, Mr. Prank, you’d ha’ been doing a 
better tiling* for mo than letting me be leltmg 
myself down along with thetn chaps, and getting 
you and me into tnis'serapSP" 

“ Well, Simeon, there’s sometUing in that, tbo; 
but why shoula you need a friend at yonr elbo^ ? 
you*did not use to give way to drink; and to tell 
the tmth, I fancied 3 'ou would taTce care of your¬ 
self and be a ^ee!c*ou Price as well; bnt we slmll 
not itudo whatis done by talking about it." 

" Tell you what, Mr. Frank,” said Barnes; my 
opinion is there was snmmat more than fair^qing 
spirits in that staff. It took me aQ at once so; 
but, as you say', it can’t be helped now. The 
next thing is, .how igu- we are gwng to follow on 
this track.” 

“Till we <wroe up with the cattle, and those that 
stole ^em," replied Frank, resolutely. 

“I^giug yoTtr pardon, Mr. Frank; I reckon 
thafw easier sipd than done, by a de^ May 1 
4 ell you why P ” ,tho folloiver .oskea, aftei' a short 
pause. " But, may-he, you'll think I am’t able to 
render a Mason just now,’ 

“ Say on, Simeon; this rough shaking Aieras to 
he having a capital effect bn you. If I had aojf 
known how you spent three hours of this very 
. evening. 1 should' pronounce you to he as sober, 
a* rr-T', • , r ■ 

, "A^. % , judge, Mr. ?Vank—very good. Wed 
thp, mind, yoq, if you do lueah fo, follow up the 
.che^’llii go with yen to the end of the world; 
and ♦o.«Sem hr^ty new it, too, to my 
Added Bames, id auiangcd tone.. “ Pidleip»npw,'* 
he shouted.hi klafmj pull * nwster Frank, puli 
upl hard.dadfas^doP * 


master Frank, pui 


But on reining ^ in his steed, in obedience to 
tSmeon’s enera^ie summons, or ratber, pet'haps, 
finding himsen brought to a sudden standstill by 
the instinct of his good horse, for which, happily, 
Simeon’s timely warning prepared him, Fnitlk 
perceived that their further p'Ogress in that direc-’ 
lion was barred by a wjddl dark chasm, the oppo¬ 
site brink of which eppepfed to be twenty or 
thirty feet distant; and the black sides of which 
sank sheer down from'tlieir horsV feet to an nn- 
distinguishablo depth. Frank shuddered at the 
danger he had so narrowly escaped, and cautiously 
dismouated. , . 

“ This is strange !’* he said, alter examining the 
, ground'. “ Here the beasts have been, ynainly 
onouglf, and here they seem to have stopped 
witlun a few feet of where wo are; what docs tliit 
mean, I w'onder P " 

Simeon had also dismomited, and, after fhllow- 
iug the edge of the chasm upwards, he lighted on 
the tfack. Tlic cattle had evidently been driven 
to the very edge of the gulf, end wen made to 
strike off at an'ncnto angle with the former course 
—for in that direction the chasm tmided. 

“ .t see the trick of it now,” said Barnes; “ a 
clever chap that,* whoever he is. Ho tUonght 
lie’d throw us out; bnt I have followed a fox 
before now. Softly, though, Mr. Frank,” he 
added, as Layton was remounting; “ 'tie np-hill 
work now we ahall have; and none of the swiset- 
est ground as was ever coursed over. Call it a 
stee^c-chase, and you’ll do; that is, if you’ve a 
mind to follow it up.” 

“ Why^Iiouldn’t we, Barnes P Yon were going 
to tell me that just now t but you stopped short.” • 
Just so, Mr. Frank. Wal, bow many miles 
have we come a’readyP” 

“ It is hard to say: some five or sii, perhaps— 
probably more.” - ■* 

“ And no signs of coming up with the cattle 
y#—and no wonder. As likely as not they go^n 
hour's start of us; more likely two, 1 should say; 
and those behind them that knows the rood, which 
is move tluin we dJ." . • . 

" Very true; but we had bettcr .be pushing on 
while we are talking,” said Ikank, im^tSent at 
the slow progress tliey seemed to be making. 

“ As fast as you like, Mr. ^rank; bnly two,care 1 
of apotner dyko. Well, .1 Jiavu heerd,. and so hftve. 
yog^ of course, of f(>llom|ig stray cattle for diws 
aiid weeks, before tiuy tbeip eould, ' 

overtake them. J^W,,.jrbi^ spy is this: ft'ji 
a very pretty sporty no . doifi}ftt. ^t then, evtpy' 
thing is we cmne.away. 

in a bit of akairy j and I want' to know, where’s • 
the horses' hobbles \ whaC's the btaofiet^i^ ' 
up in b'nights^ bags 0 * dan^, and 


up in b'nights^ 0* dut^, and 

b^, and .wl^’s your |i«t,.li[r< |'»ni|.to 
ti^e your,\iea iaf and wberffs yonr Ihcyeni to 
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strike np rf fire with? I reckon it isn’t many I and inatrvotiro ch«mi<»l handdMKiin bpi..<a^: hm- 


lost biU; tiventy-fom- hoars, and it evident— 

thofigh he liwinot tbongUt of it beibre—that some 
'• considerable iucow'euience, if not positive danger, 
aWaited them. E’erertbelsss ho was loth, to give 
np while any chance remained of i^captnre; and, 
without immediately replying !o Simeon’s argu¬ 
ments, he pushed on, thou^ more trarily; for as, 
they approached the higher ground obstacles 
seemed to increase. At length an isiforeseen and 
cfTectoal stop was put to their further progr«|^. 

We Wd said tVt.the night was bright mnoiv 
light, end by it the track of the ■cattle was easily 


However ea»r for. notoriitty,’'iw .dandy has yet 
astonished by appeipopng d^beh to fi -otcss tnat 
cap change from sob« drab ..to j^jiant gincn. 
The chemical elements, iiev^hdess^ hdv^ some¬ 
thing of this magical far recent d»- 

coveries prove that in nat^ th# same 8abs|«pea 
may bo distinguished distinctly oppo^ gua^ 
ties, and may appear in the most diverse fprsna - 
This phenomenon has been called “ allotrcmii’ta r 
or, as tar as the Greek words may-literally be ren-, 
deted, “ another statf." We have been aBedstomed 
to think of the elenients as resembling certain 


traceable; it was past nfldnigbt: and on arriving { gentlemen dotbed in nnchangoablo black; now, 


at an elevated table-labd, jkeen soutSicrnly breese 
sprang np, which chilled the.traveUer8,to the bone; 
at the same niombnt they were aware of a sndden 


however, we ma^* find them, according to drenm- 
stances, in all the colours of the rainbow. « 

If an observer, provided with slips of bibulous 


at the same moment they were aware ot a snuaen it an observer, provmed wmt slips ot bibulous 
diminution of light, an* before they had time to paper which has been dipped in a solution of iodide 
wdnder at the cause, a dense fog rolling upwards of potassium and starch, as’ccnd a hill near the sea, 

C _ 11.- _11— 11-— t_a_.1.1.. 1_ib. __.1 ...VJ1-1. At... I.._J_J %.l _fl5 AS-.J A1.-X il._, 


from the valley they had recently left, in a grand 
deluge of vapour, not‘only hid from their view 
every surrounding object, but in a short time 


whilst the wind is landward, be will find that the 
papers suddenly change their tint, becoming blue. 
This indicates a new chemical agent in the atmo- 


so^ed them to the skin os completely as though ‘sphere, called ozone by its discoverer, professor 
tfiiey had been exposed to the heaviest rain, Uii- Shdnboin of B&le, to whom wc owe idso gap-cot- 
acquainted as they were with the ground, their ton. If the breeze he from the land, and has tra- 

— 1_. I* 1.. .ir. -Jill J l. — .* 11.J_A A A- _.•..A Al-. _ • ...A •« 


only safety was in standing still and bearing 


ton. If the breeze bo frjm the land, and has tra¬ 
velled great tracts of country, the experiment will 


patiently the inconvenience which could not he probably fail, as ozone does not then show itself. 


avoided. One hour after another passed 'away, 
till the rising sun partially dispersed the mist, 
when Frank, without remark, turned his horse’s 
head towards the valley, and began, unwillingly, 
to retrace his steps. 

Late in the morning they arrived at the. run, 
after some narrow escapes from losing the way 
altogether, and fatigued with their unavailing ex¬ 
ertions. They found their fellow-stockman stupid 


This new sohstanco has also been feund klcntical 
with the peculiar odour called the clectt'ie smell, 
given off* by an «Iectrical machine in action. Hut 
strange As are some of its manifestations, profes¬ 
sor Shonbein shows it to be no new element at all: 
and to be, in liict, only oxygen, thq cliief the ele¬ 
ments, under a masked aspect. Chemists have 
found onr terraqueohs globo made up of sixty-three 
So-called simple iclemcnts; of tlieseji thirteen are 


TUB ELEMENTS, AND THEIB TRANS- 
FORMA'flONS. 


and sulky, cows unmilked, calves untended, and the meet "widely distributed, and of tlw latjer again, 
visitor of the previons evening gone. Later in the one—oxygen—composes alwut two-thirds of.our 
day, Frank saddled a fresh horse and rode to globe. It is pthsent as a gas in pur atmosphere j 
Hunter's Creek to report the loss of tl»e catUo. we drink it liquid as water, and carry i^ :d*unt with 

> us as part of our nerves, oiir muscleSJ'imd our cloth- 

- f - ing; -it fee<ls our blast-fnr|iaces and qHeUche.s our 

Tra JSIEJ.ETO IMS. 

FORMA nONS. neighbour elements, we see how, though «eein- 

T_- w rti rt _ a ww . w ja a a aa i • a ■ »■ a a aw*' a .a ‘ ' 


elv 1812, Michael Faraday, then a bookseller’s ap- ingly most unman^eahle an^ ^scprdnnt, they are 
prentice, attended the lectures of air Hum- m^o to watch like ministering angels around us 
phrey Davy in the Royal'Institution. Inspired each performing tram^qiUy its destined ranctidd 
wieii scientific ardour and enthnriasm,and emg^r to moving through all the Various phases ofdeeompo 


eseajje from the tramm’els of trade, the future savan sition, decay, and death; then sprihging into new 
took the Jbold and simple stepfof wi'iting to sir life and assuming fresh fornjs. AHotrdmsm brings 
Humphrey. We need not detail liis future career; out this in a lAost -striking manner: The experi- 
suffice it to obsei<ve, that next year he became meiits by whieh we distinguish simple oxygen givd 
Davy’s assistant at the institution, and suhse- witlt ozonised oxygen vei^ difrbrent results. Ozone 
queotly his 8ncce.s.sor; having, by a series of splen- bos a pdei^iar smril; oxygen none. IPoar a blue' 
did and heantiful chemical aud electrical dtscove- splutioh, a solution of of indigo^ into 

ri^, taken a first place amongst the .celebrities of ozoniimd oxygen; and it is qnidcly fileaeh^i in 
science. Our philosopher is now no fees noted for ordinary oxygen it remidns unaltered.' .Itt ononis^ 
thd lucidity and gi'aee of his e-xposiriahs tihau for oxygen, the effluvium of tapstod meat is instantly 
his deep pryings into natural mysteries. Itt the Ldestroyed; and sheets of silver fiiSL which remain 

.r*P UU _J_ I—,.*!.*._-J S.A. «1_____ • tA? "a, a 


courfse of bia datif^Si-proi^ssor |"4radeai409)i^4f i ttueb^PKed iu the ordinaEry Ih^o- 

• dnring the spring and snipraer of /’waTa couifse l dust-rthe oxide of silver. Our knotrip^e af this 
of six lectures, etc., on the non-metpljic e]emagtal, io i mysterious substance has h^ too shhrt to enawe 

* 1 .. .AAV. ;_t:i..A:.' tta__ _ ia'._,_• • A ' 


the mem'bcrs of the instltotioh. liicse h<v« re-1 ns fo/aa^ H' ifs true place in ijjle pootiPW 
GeiUir*keen piibH'^hod;^ ai|d while UopmuKting ' of ndj^Uto- PonhtloWt accomplishpii 
them to our readers aS one of the most dehehtful, aint jmtposes. And though the 
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tO;iis b«s]th and diBeB6e,Hnd as 

fa-ifs reli^ns eertun great epideraica, botU 
in tbo hnnpa .fennif‘wd tho vegetable kingdom, 
are at prmtlt very wide and busy sa- 

va»« ar^ w^his^d anxiousiy toib^ for inoro 

posluvedna^atiob; , 

l^apj.otber bd^, besides exygcn, exhibit ibis 
change of propcrtke tadifi’ereat pbasesof condi'' 
tiosu; C<H»inon sulphur, wbeu placed in a ^ploreace 
flask and heated ta a cWtain point, fuses, and the 
liqidd prod^d by tho fusion is « thin pellucid 
body; iq)plying more heat, it loses its tt^parencyr 
and beeomes thiek and blackens;, at which jnsetBre 
the Elorcnco desk mny be inverted vrUif^ tlw 
liquid coming out, Heated stilt further, a vn^U? 
is given fo^}i» &t>d tte sulphur aggda haeomes 
liquefied. Poored hi thjs state into cold watenr, 
the liquid is nq lonjgcr yellow mtd brittle, but has 
become a snb^anco like India ^bbcr or gnita 
pei'cha, on which, sMds, mid impressions may be 
and arc taken* In this condition it rcraaius for 
days, and even lon^r. ‘'l^ofeBsor Shroetter, of 
Berlin, lately astonished his frioods by his temerity 
in wrapping some ^eh» ef phosphorus in paper, 
and walking ab<mt wi^ them in his pocket. Ordi-1 
nary phospnonm wo keep in water, for fear of spon¬ 
taneous combustiun; tlus, however, was allotropic 
phosphorus. This discovery has been of tho utmost 
iinportanee in connection 'vnth the arts, particularly 
as regards lucifer-match making, for the vhpours 
of common phosphorus have a most prejudicial 
eflbet on persons subjected to their influence. They 
occasion p, disease which corrodes, ulcerates, and 
destroys the bones, even sometimes producing 
death- Now, by. the employment of allotK^ic 
pbosphortis, tins may be prevented; wbllo at 
the same time it serves all pinctical puiposes 
equally wpBv^h thCsofdiuvy description. Allo¬ 
tropism IB thus. AO mcro scieuti^ nicety,- but. a 
trustflil gna^ian.o>f that which n of all euct^y 
tilings most precious. Our next iUnstnlUon of 
this transfoiTiwioa of the elements k a pleasing 
as well as. mtfy oqp.. Let a slieet of paper, on 
which has bCewwidated a St. Andrew’s cross with 
the red iodide of mm'cary, be heated, and the red¬ 
ness will be imme^atm. changed, into yellow. 
Another experhn*^, and perhaps the most con¬ 
clusive, was performed by p^ssor Faraday; but 
this, wo tear, fow oixr readeta will bo inolinM 
from its expense to A dhnnond held by 

a little platinum clamp, and ignkedv ip whiteness 
in the oxy-hydrogen flame, waft jling^ while 
incandescent lute ajar of oxygen. It was iqpeedily 
dissipated into gas, which, by means of the lime- 
water lest, was proved to be ewbomo acid. It 
iS even so; the gli^ening gem which monarebs 
strive aflgr, ahd the black diamond wliich the 
miner disembowels far dbwu below the |urface, 
ai'e but modifleaUons of. one and the same sub- i 
stance; yet how widely,diverse in their pihcticMl 
bearings on humanity! Tn the deep jaboratoriea 
^ nature, during Iong;^ageB,by ;^nowiymd uws- 
terious processes, the wc^ of .pnmcvd forests has 
bdrit auiK^^Vaty into Coal, antliracitei 

plumbago, and. up ^dJariibtid. It would seem too,' 


coaditious tonnintcqae lieet, and wh^ the singular 
result of converting tl^,4id9 etdoA ,Tlie gems 
seemed to have lost thpm aspect, and to 

have opened out, foniijQg^a';panjpower-like ex- 
creseence, and assuming tfo .bake. 

Most intoresting is it to mark h^V^w’ «f 
speculation, the human mind revCiritl '^iaftkip the ' 
train old thoughts and ideas. It liik hmg . 
sinep men serion^y professed to produce me n<^r 
from Uie baser metels; but now ft would seem da if 
tliis wild dreaming was not all a dream. It is snrcbf 
intfwesting to know, that men like Faraday think 
tha^ “ the pbiltBO^her, ouco led into this train of 
, apeiirdatuB, ends invoIuTrtqrify by asking himself 
the auedtioHB—in what does imewical identity con¬ 
sist? in what will these wonderful developmfnts of . 
allotropism end? whether tlie so-called chemical 
elements may »ot be, after allymero allotropic con¬ 
ditions of fewer uiuversal essences? whether, to 
renew the speAilatiobs of the alchemists, the metals 
m;^ ho only so'many mutaitions of eadi other, by 
tho power-of science nintmdly convertible ? There 
was a time when tffis fundamental doctrine of the 
alchemisfe was oppefeed to known analogies; it is 
iioie no .longer opposed to them, htU mih/ soma 
stages legend their prescSd devehpmeat." ' 

In an age of so much sciolism and-pretence, 
very instructive is it to sec the deep religious* 
spirit maiiiiested by our profoundest inquirers into 
nature’s mysteries. Onr lugfa priests of scienco keem 
now most willing to proclaim the glory and. the 
majesty of that iting whose tender merw is over 
all His works. Again and again, in these lectures, 
are wo reminded of the Author and Pre.scrvcr of 
this wondrous universe; indeed, -we are told that a 
main design of tlij»e prelections was “ to deduce 
further evidence of the beneficence, power, majesty, 
and wisdom of tbo Eternal Diaposer of aU." 


I, piipfea! 

oods Wb: 


had bgoA.expbwd dndcr'pecnliar 


AJilECDOTBS OP 'THE CHINESE 
KEBELLION. 

Ahonct tlfe various works whicli the revolution 
in China has caused tewissue from the pres.s, thwe ^ 
is probably none ot^more interest than that which 
has been translated from the Pi*e»ch of MM. 
(kJlery and Yvau ;* the latter, physician to tho 
French embassy in Gfaina, and the former, inter- • 
ureter to the swaie di^omaric establishment. 
Wj^h^ attemi^ng to give any analysis of a 
book Vht^ the rapufity of events must soon rRV-. 
der in some measure antiqndted (although It has 
(daims of permanebt interest), we subjipn a few 
nuscellaueons anecdotes culled from it, and illus¬ 
trative of the curious doings ftf oar neighbours 
in ** the flowery land.” 

The Jnendacious character Of the Chinese antho- 
riUes is well known; and at 4he commencement 
(^, this volume it is at^ingly illustrated in the 
; following singular algrativo of a plan that wps 
adopted to conceid the'death of a predecessor 
the prertnt enmwor,., ^hm that event inoppor¬ 
tunely .bc^S>^ uj. the course of a joorn^ :— 

• •^History of ttV insorrsetfott la Cfaiaa.; witt KotioM of 
fho Clirinlwul y, ONad,li«S Pspehiaaliioas of tho MatBraW. 

! By MM. CuuMiV-tad .ItTiJr- laadotts-fteath, Kwr, * Co. 











THE LEISURE HOUR. 


On thd day after the emperor's death, writes 
M. Yvin, “ the fiifaraous' Tcha • kho persxioded 
the second son to take possession of the throne; 
but to effect this usurpation, it was necessaiy : 
to conceal the death of the emperor for a cer- [ 
tilin ’time, in order that the high functionaries, 
aijd the young princes, who had remained in the 
capita], might not of tfe'elr own accord proelnhn the 
heii-, alVoady appointed by the deceased monarch. 


not detect wtiythhig behind the ttdek silken enr* 
tains. '• .. . ' 

“'Unft*ttth»tely thi».took filaee during the most 
intense heat of sumsterv and the corpse soon began 
to send foHli a most intoleraU^ sthnch, which 
would have revealed the torriffle tratb had not 
the eunitch contrived a new expedleiit. He sent 
in adv'ancc of the proc^ion im nnte>^ted edict, 
professedly issued by the emperor, .which declared 



F01tl1lA.IT or TIGN-Tff. 


“Tlie eunuch therefore contrived thisatratagem. 
The body, wrapped in supiptuons raiment, and iu 
the same attitude as during Kfe, was pla^ in a 
litter surrounded hf*n. light trellls^worK, and con¬ 
cealed by silken enrtains. A/ew initiated persons 
coidd done approach it, and the ennucm pro- 


.and ui^htsrithent.ffiig^tihg from hiriltter. .A* 
meal times, tho^hroc^an etopp^ for «.mo¬ 
ment t9 take' in tW ^pod^ Whion was conehtoed 
by a man plaeod-iri>ft..litw:- by the side «f‘the 
co^aei.bnt even'*l»d curions eye'-eouid 


that the said emperor, for the interask of com¬ 
merce, allowed the carts of vendors of oysters to, 
take the same route as his corUge^ Formerly 
this had bcmi severely prohibited on account of 
the_ offensive nature of the wares. The oystcre, 
which in Qiiinesc are called pao-yn, are the .enor¬ 
mous sheU‘’iidi to which naturalise give t!ie name 
of spcmd^esiXanA were then, as now, largsfy..con¬ 
sumed by the people, , . 

“ The oyster-dealers took advantage of the'' pitt- 
mission which was wanted iliehi; 
quontly. cart-loads <f :spondglc9 p^CjS^ .nhd 
followed the imperial procession, s^ing'foHh 














LEISXJJSBT HCHJB. 


\vbl<^. defied the Sios^- sottnilve nose to 
detect the pntrid exhalations ot the eome omongr 
ihealkalino exhalations tvluch eurrounqed it.' In 
this mannee the iipperial litter reached the cofdtal, 
amid tlta dbumlpf gongs and the acclama;Uous of 
the mnitntide.'’* 

The rcbetiion in China is poi-tly rei^hle, oa is 
weU known, to the existence of " Triad ” $ode> 
ties—'a nmne which implies that whe« Ih^rcn, 
earth, and man. combine to favour their mem* 
hers they will succeed in subverting the Tartar 
dynasty. Wo learn, from tho foUowng eurions 


iiat UisTartacsobtaiiioditthy ftaaJ, and tiils KmdK>! lati 
now be iwufl^'cd. ' . - * • 

Siilist soldiork, piwure hoWes-«*d5n>lay aloft the flowuvy 
Htaiidftrd; \ ■' 

ftaiae trooM mid sihxo wsajpoas—let^ e.\terminato tlio 
Mantelioxi race.’" , 

Tho ttuel and sanguinary character of tlie 
diinesegovenunent, notwithstanding alHts pater¬ 
nal pretensions,, is abundantly manifest &om these 
p^ns; talm for pample the following narintive of 
a Chinese execn^on. We give, hi mercy to the feel¬ 
ings of onr readers, only the openmg portion of it. 



<^niNE9B exAuquS.. 


fiict,«liow CiTrly thsir design began to be mani- 
• feated':—* * 

•“In October, 1828, a paper, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is an exact traryslation, was found in the 
protestant burial-ground at Macao, by«( gentle¬ 
man in the^oompmiyV service, lyho, undevstaudiBg 
:ihe ineaning of it, sent the protlnotieii immediate 
to the mandarin of tiie district, with whom be 
happened to bo acrinainted, and who/ntreated that 
tho ma^cr might not he made public, ns he should 
■ha,,sevtffely .punished for the mere discoveiy of 
'"euclf h.6editioiw paper witliin h% district. 

. ' wni tUe.cSntrttl nattoU—fiowrisWngthc Iica.v,(!i))f 


'4|itboasaad stmt tributo^ton thousand u.itioBti did 
homage 1 . rl t ---*; ■ ' ^ ' 


.“We arrived,'* observe env aiiliiow, "at ten 
o'clock, and look our station in front or a shop be¬ 
longing to a mender of old stockings. This was 
an excellent position to take a survev of the whole 
cot^mony, and wo remained there quietly till noon;, 
at whicli time some soldiehx and ofiicem attached 
to the service of the mandarins arrived, to clear 
the street and thtpst back the carious. As in 
Kurope, tiie persons who came to see tho spectacle 
were the vilest dregwof the ^pnlace—dirty, raggerl 
people, ugistee eounteanticcs, who wandered 
about this e^angnhied soii^ 'where most likely they; 
had ab’Cady seen the execution of a numheivof their 
oompnnions, and fKirhaiw qf their accfmi{d<c$s: 

“Ina short tilde.the roll of the tamv'iam an¬ 
nounced to ns the arrival of thh .whole precesaion. 
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MandariBB of every degree, wjtb. the leS, white, 
hlue, or yellow ball, riding on horaebnel *,,op carried 
■in palauntiinn, and followed'by an eeoort.of inO" 
sicions, $trirri, and standard-bearers, alighted at a 

* sbott distnnoe ii-^m the place of execution. Con¬ 
tra^ to their coromonioas habits, they aiTanged 
tb^sseivtis'iu the disuani jmebsuro, 

‘ '• iiion arrived the critalnalr. Th^' were fifty- 

three' in luiiober, each ediut up iu a ba^et, wiUi 
Ids hands tied* behind his bach, Ida lege chained, 
and a board inaoribed tiith bis -sentence Imiging 
from hie neck. iVou W«.often met in the Chinese 
sfroets a pair of coolies cai-rying a pig stretched 
out at its f/.ll length-in a bamboo*' case. Well, 
just imagiuo a human b'eing put in tltc phico of 
the ondioan animal, and yon can form an idea of 
the fifty*-three nnfoEtnn^e creatures* in their cages. 
When the cages were set ^own, they* were opened 
and cmnlicd, just os vnien a pig is turtjod out at a 
biitcherp shop. I examined these 'unfortunate 
wretches with nt^eution: they wo»*o worn out with 
hunger, and looked mbro like skeletons tbait 
liritig beings. It was evident that they bad suf¬ 
fered the most drendfpl privations. They- were 
clothed in loathsona tiittei*?, wove long liwr, mid 
the dislievelk'd tail ottacltud to the crown pf the 
bead had been redueed to a third of its usual 
ICigth. They bad evidently belonged to the 
insurgent bands, who had adopted tire fashion of 
the Jilkigs, and allowed all their hair to grow. 

“ Many of thciie unfortuuato persons wero*vcry 
young": some were not sixteen j cars of age: wliile 
others had'grey luiir. Scarcely were they thrown 
on the ground pell-mell, when tliey were compelled 
to kneel; Intt the greatei* ijiirt of them were so 
debilitated from snft'ering, that they could not 
keep in tliis position, and rolled Iu the mud. ° An 
executioner’s ^jaustant then picked them up. and 
arranged them all- in a rov/-i while three execu¬ 
tioners placed, themsolres beldud them and waited 
the fiitid mumeut. You doubtless reejiHcct those 
Ikvc- Ihle figures whom we have often seen tt^ether 
iu the earing*, of the mminal judge of Canton— 
tho.so figures dressed is a red bluuM, and wearing 

* a copper crown-, sdxtrued pbove th« ears with two 
’long pheasHst'a feathers. 'W^lli these were the 
e.xccutionen who now waited tbs sigtpil with a 
rude and heavy cutlass in their hands."* 

Wo forbear, however, as wo. have above said, 
to narrate the seeue of slaughter that followed. 

As a more pleasing contrast to this extract, wo 
nex^ iotrpdnco (o our renders a carious proclajpas 
tion from the emperor of China on the occasion of 
his marriage to a yoxmg lady, ppparently more 
distinguished by qualities of person and ehhracter 
than uobility. There is, in some points, a vewnn- 
blane<#in. this manifesto to that issued by the 
present emperor oi the Yrencli, when he called 
'himself, as it will be recollected, a narre«if| aiid 
intimated to the nation that ho nad selected 
Eugenie as tiie partner of his throne. The 
exemplary qualities of the empress as a housewife, 
'^by flie way, are , worthy of the speejal uptipe of 

* young ladies in our. ptru land. * 

“ ‘ Absetb^.day ai64 Qight by-the ^|«#*bccupd^ 
tious bdos^ihg to tBe.-mheritancc 'with, which 
Heaven has intrusted meit tbnmgb the medii^^f 
my pious "ancestoni, steed of an assist 


kou is; a Ijsdy of hononrabh; extrat^n, whose 
excs|^t»Dt,di8position is highly esteemedl withih the 
precinfl^ of.tbe palace, pihere thoM^^slgooduess 
of her bsarti :und hsr. expm^^y character, is 
shown by thp tra’upuk^iis eiiaetpej^itfe which sho 
perferras her domestic' dntiesi l^oUoii^mg tho 
examples of., antepity, ahp. do^; s^n.k from 
washipg fine, or even coafSe lMl^\.wSti|, hpr own 
hands. Einigttl and anfiable, Icjigd fUd^^tlp, sho. 
deserves to. enjoy eveiy kipd of hsqppra^. IY«,, 
therefore desire, that she be dad in the impc)^ 
costiUBO, and be at the head of the ladies of . 
six pavilions. In conformity with ancient usa^, 

I sbatl respectfully communicate tin's event to. 
Heaven, to earth, to the manes of my ancestors, 
and to the tutelary spirits of the territory and of 
the harvests, on the seventh of the first moon-— 
tho day on which'she will be seated by ns on the 
imperial throne. *-Then, also, it will bo ofliciully^. 
registered in the archives of the empire, that the 
virtuous and worthy lady Nitt-lou-kou is consti¬ 
tuted empress. Yrmn that date slie will reside 
ill the palace of the Nenuphars,’ and will aid us iu 
unv administration In the perfumod precincts of 
her ap-Ai’tmcnts. 

< “ ‘ May she boas happily fi’Uilful as she is rich 
in virtue. 

“ ‘ On this joyous ocenrion, it is our wi^h that 
the following tavouVs bo granted.' 

“ (Hero follows a long list of favours, m*aiiled 
chidly to ladies, and remissions of tho pnnisnmeuts 
incurved by official crimes.) 

*• The new cinpi es.s having been solemnly pro¬ 
claimed, file members of the imperial family, tho 
ministers, and tho high dignitaries of the empire, 
oilered at the feet of tlicir young sovereign the 
expression of their rcspeclfuVdevoUon. In China, 
tlie men cannot be repgived by the women, and 
hence tlic fidluwing cerenmaiM forms wore observ¬ 
ed. ‘ Tlie whole assembly prooe'eded, to the tbrone- 
rooifi, four of the principal fimetionaries bearing a 
I canopy of yellow Jirocaifo, under whidh ww placed 
' a sniaU bound book. When visitor^ came to 
the imperial seat, tlicy all fell on th<eir Iwieoa, as it 
MiciH,fo»«g was present, and smote their foreheads 
three times against tlie ground. 'Fhe ^hief of t<ko 
euHUchk tlicn introduced the empeiur, who was no 
sooner seated than the president of Uic Board oi 
Bites took the benk from under the canopy, and, 
necompanied by two assessors, advanced to tho foot 
of tho throne. Tho three dignitaries then foil on 
tlicir luiccs again, and the president of the Board 
of Bites read with a sonorous voice the compliment 
which tlie academy of Ihm-Lin had composed in 
honour of the empress. After which they rotir^i’, 
their duties to their young misUess bring' now ' 
duly performed." ^ ' ' 

Tlic present contender €or the throne, j», like 
the empmr himself, a comparative yonth,' A 
portrait of him, taken from one which is.exclii- 
hivcljf dispei*siea among theloWer orders, is dvdh 
in this volume, andubuveys.the inipr^s^ion Ii^’' 

m iMiUf Al«S 


actnat^-'by the sohie. spirit q.s myself. IKu-lou-J twenty-two years of age, 


the emperor 
“Sti*a»gc to s.ay, the chief competitors In 
great struggle are two young men scarcelybdl 
their boifii^. The emperor Hien-founm i^''^-’' 


==f^ 







xid} MsiguRB noija. 


fonn greQ^ apltitode for ' 

bodfe esorciMtf,' He' i» alqijder imd nnutRilw-} 
His -tteei |^dfu«le» oe^n degree ol j 

rcsolqtiiWi is cbJ^VcJiamstoiiie^ by a^lreiy hiirh ' 


ana sir^^n^jrj^aeq. iiie^sDae^'l^w^en toe eyea 
is toge and iiii^e tha iorelieKd of a baf^« 
Hlen-ftrang is of b stobbt^ and crednlonsMispoei*' 
tioa.- In the mid^of the most effeminate lasiiry 
Witffscts sererit]^ of monds, and, ootsdithstandli^' 
liis yonth, he is already married. Ifhe empress » 
a Tartar princess, \rith large feet, totally devoid of 
that .delicacy and fr^le grocefidness whkh belong 
to the $mau-&otod Oiinese women. The emperor 
lores to see her peribpn the violent exorcises which 
are the delight of thb women of*]ter nation, atid 
she often gallops about with him in the extensive I 
gardens of the p.alace. * _ 

“ Tic’n-to,' the chief of the iusuiTCction, is not 
above twenty.three years »f age; but study and 
witnt of rest .hare made Uhn prematurely old. Ho 
is grave and mdaneholy, leads a very retired life, 
and only commuhicates with those about him 
when he gives his oilers, ilis face is expressive 
of mildness, but it is a mildness pehuliar to certain 
a.sceUcs,. and which neitlior excludes firmness iior 
that obstinacy belonging to persons of strong 
rcbgioiis convictions. His complexion, which 
borders on the colour of saffron, is that'of'tho 
Chinese of the sonthom provinces. In stature he 
in taller than llibn.fonng; but he appears less 
robust. Both of them hare been inAue^ced by 
their education; and their moral tire indicated by 
their physical qualities. The young emperor, 
easy in his nfovements, and with firmness m his 
glance, has an aspect of haughty command, and 
requires blind obediiftice. •Ticn-tb, on the other 
kind, has n fixed gaa§, svliich seems to penetrate 
into the deptlr? of the human soul, and to umajsk 
all its designs. He comtpiinde rather by sugges¬ 
tions tlian by directly giving orders. In a word, 
be has tiie tacitiinkresorvo of a mau who has long 
reflected beforff^e has made any one the confidant 
of his projects.” /. 

It would be easy to multiply extracts fropr this 
entertaining volume, but we must refer our 
readers for farther particulars tq its attractive 
pages. With onO other passage^ therefbre, we mnr- 
dude. ,It Is a description of (he Tower of Hanlfiil, 
that porcelain ornament which has so long figured 
bn English tea'trays. It is with regret we kam 
that this eu^us production of art rnns some 
dapgpr of beiqg destroyed by the insurgents, in 
(Kmasquepoa of.it^ having been •dedicated as a 
temple to, Buddha. We trust; however, it may be 
yet, savqd,. tnuph aa wo adgiu'e the zealous dc- 
at^uetiop with whi^ the^ l»ve visited thb/pnseless 
idble of iDbina.* • . , , 

“ Tim of is tbh magnificeiit cofh- 


Seppeh*8'^it5««lJ white,- 
but bn apptbtilfiung it tre can '^iscent the vlteiety 
of and. gildiBg with, whieh it k oWej’od. 

J!. qgge.pedest^ of rough hewn marble is the 
m'the monument, romid i^hieh fovpa a 

'.- 'it ii ' », * . ' _:- ; „ , I • . ' I ' .i■ 

1.* •,ViA *'• " ' ' , ' . 

^.4, mstia is rfjH»rto oa EaglUh jneiU 
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broad lapdii^-ploee, jrhieh ia reaidmd hy gome ten 
et^. -llie hall, which 8«m as the ground- 
tIo«-t« the tempde, is'abont-d doueaqr .fi^n 
metrbs In depth, and ahoofe c^bt^^toitrea inheigld. 
Above- this' tiall rise successiMy AwO fieors, .each 
seikn mrtres high, and separated them eiuJh ethqy 
by a series of roofs or cornleei^ jrhidt (fttgect to 
thelexl^t of a metre,-and form ihtee angles^ 
curved upwmds, which characterize Dlfinesff «^bi» 
teeture. Anfiueommodious stairease inst^ the 
edifice leads to ite summit, and on evsry fleoii', ia# 
room of less diameter than that below it. The 
bulk of tho moi^iment ia of eomnion brick, and ite 
thickness is four naotros at, the base, and two and 
a half at the summit. The outside of tlio walls is 
covei-ed over with plates of eommmt white porce¬ 
lain, jmned perfbbtly togeth^. In the lower floors ’ 
the porcelain is merely adorned by a few slumped 
ornaments, of nb grea( depth; but in the upper 
floors are seefi a ndmber of nich^, in which are 
placed statuettes and idols, appai-e^ly gilded. In 
the middlo of the ball on’each lloor is an altar, 
dedicated to Biiddhh. Tho spire which surmounts 
the toweV is ton metres high. It is composed of it 
strong stem, round which a broad spiral piece of 
•non is .twisted, and terlbinates in a large ball, 
which is said to be of solid gold. The height and 
peculiar brightness of this tower cause Hankin tu^ 
bo recognised at a great distance; and it ha.s 
served ns a beacon to the first English* mid 
French sbips-of-war that ascended the Yong-Txe- 
Kiang." 


A SUNDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 

“ A^riii! imJ nobledicartcd race .arc they 
WUo dwell ill Ormond's npland veto'; 

Fr(>c n-s the chsiauis on tlieir mnuntaiu'e side I 
Firm ns the rocks whicU hem thwr valley in 1 
They keep the fiiitU for whieh tlwir fathors hmjchl i 
They fear their God, noy fear they aught beside.” 

Wb had heed passing a few days at the ITutel 
Biron, a laige and pleasuntly-utnated hotel and 
petmon ft tlie b. e. extremity of the lake of 
Geneva. Very lovely is the position of this hotel, 
having outspread to before it the azure expanse of ' 
Lake-Leman, bounded on the south by 'ttic stci-n 
and rugged range of the Savoy Alps, .while on the 
sunny sUmes of its northern Imks are vkik vine* 
yards and pleasant villag^, bearing a homelike* 
aspect, wliioh has its pecnliar charin to an English 
efo.m At a little distence, on the right side of^h« 
lake, stands the castle of OhjHon, wliose towara, so 
rich in poetic and Jii-storic fiimc, ai'o aofily mirrored 
in the lake which encircles ite‘ wallf, atid beneath 
the surface of which its du^;enuti, are pmrtie^y 
buried. A' picturesque r^ge If him risu protect- 
ingly on the northern side of the: Hbtm .Biron, 
while* on its east is the narrow valley of the 
Rhone, wliose blue waters eo^ be peen at a Ijittlo 
distance, mingKng fhek bumnt with the more 
placid waters of the tgl(A-,' ' “, ' , 

During tho the H6tel Biron, 

being from its .jyiMtioAiM^-of rwtmg-place be¬ 
tween SlfKapvlj^,: Italyk » osgeHy 

.thronged vte were ther^ flfttf 

(a-*si»ty peopte'^wt'daf^ ih the same m^oas 
saloon, at ^edlfint; '4tpiite,.-aQd tea, . TlEy were 
chiefly BusliMiif^ Aroeri ^Ewisi; end 'E^lish. 







THE LEISUBB HOtJR. 


It was a varied, animated scene, full of interest to 
the intelfigcnt observer ; iitid yet we were not 
•owy to iiud onmdvcs in a stiller at'mo^hero of 
life as \V6 entered fbo valley of tlio Rhone on a 
snony jnoi’ning^' in September, 18(53, when wo set 
ont to visit Sepey, an alpine pastoral village in the 
valley d^ Orraonds, or, as it is etilled in the older 
.dialect of tlio country, the ” Pays d’eu Hant Ro- 
‘niand;’’ a region of pastoral beauty and stem 
inagniiiccncc, whose sons are famed alike for their 
hardihood in tiie chose and for their steadfast ad¬ 
herence to the prutestant faith. 

Oar road lay throngh a .<iuceMsion of green 
fields, thickly enameltc^ with tho blossoms of the 
autumnal crocus, and overshadowed by noble ehest- 
uut-trees, as well as by other fruit trees of a 
' snialicf growth, whife on either'side of us the 
valley was bounded 1^ rooks and crags and moan- 
tains. An hour’s drive brought us to the small 
town of Aigle, pc.ir which.'we'turned abruptly to 
our left and planged into the heart of the monn- 
tpins. Our road* overliung a deep narrow goi-go, 
nlong whose base rushed the jbipid torrent ^ les ; 
Oraiidos Eanr. Our carriage fras a light' brifskii, 
drawn by a pair of stout active horses; yet .we won j 
our way but slowly onwards, so sleep was the' 
ascent to Sepey, which stands about three thou- 
Itnnd feel liiglicr than the valley of tho Blionc. 
Onr road,was cut out of the dark granite rock, 
whose massive overhanging piles sometimes dark¬ 
ened .our way, and sometimes more fearfiilly*rcsted 
in huge fragments on the side of the mountain 
which ro^e abruptly above us; those disjointed 
masses being apparently held together by no firmer 
b.and than the interlaced roots of the blue Ciiiiipa- 
nula or the trailing branches qf the alpine.rose, 
whose large i-cd berries hung in glowing clusters 
upon the rooks. 

As wo rose higher and higher by tlie sharp, 
zigzag road, wliieh is cut out of tlio face of the 
dill’, more dizzy grew tho precipice along whose 
edge we were slowly creeping, and in some parts 
of the road it required no ordiuaiy firmness of 
nerve find steadiucs-s of bead to glance diiwuwards 
• upon the riishiug torrent of les Grandes Eanx, 

' ns it went leaping and foamtuge down tlie gorge 
with joyous impetuosity, ns if it delighted iu snr- 
niounting ul] the obstacles which imiieded its 
course towards that eaim and* peaceful bed which 
hwaited it in the valley below. How often, during 
our brief journey to Sepey, did this mountain river 
present itsdf to us as a type of higher and aiorc 
enduring life! , ' , 

Tlie alpino range by which the gorge was 
hemmed lit upon the other side of les Grandes 
Eaux was fhr more ijaised.as Well as more softened, 
iu its'^picturesque beauty, than that along whoso 
precipitous side our road had been so skilfully 
o_ » 

v lliU roaS, irliicli, aj rrgArSa Ua excenesee ««d flie difP- 
enltiea oVecciMuo in ita forumHoti, in considered m aoperior 
ereii to tlie Siin(i)oii,.nft9 comiiieiiord abont ciplitcen ^ears 
ngo by ttw Swiss goveromciit, with the intantion 0# comiacting 
the p-e»t ^ini]fIon road wiih that to I'hua Mid InteriAohcu 
tliroueb th* ValUo det Omionds; Imt it hat hitherto been 


cnmiiibt^ only Sa ihr a; itoey, a distance of ttp^uiUea or 
thercabflota, hfany cantia H» asaiiniMl for q^abortiou of. 
' fho original designt bntitiiavorredbyibsinSnntaihtientltat 
thanr>sent radioaf Sod .liberal'gavSnunent—terraf trhtoil,*3u 
Sirifccrlajtditre regret .to.aoy, aj^equisnleDt to inUddily Sad 
UDgoiUincBa—xerusoa to ^at,ify theui by its ooDaidi^On, bV; 
aiiuib ,of their steadfast adheteose the proteabiBt faith; 


engineered. Belts.of green pasturage, dotifcd with 
catttjS,'were intermi^led with dark pine forests 
and tirll gtoy rocks, aaotvn' wUijse "sides waved many 
a Hue of liquid light, gleaming-pud foaming as it 
fell, while here and there nesilet^ar aBqve, in some 
nook of vm^ure, a rustic seemingly hemmed 
in W^utnug ^sgs, so that one wopdered how its 
inhabitants eoutrived to. reach fheir. mountain 
homes. - 

On turning an abrupt angle of the road, we 
found ourselves in tbe imm^ate presence of a 
cataract, which came rushing and roaring, down, 
from tlie~ summit of the mountain, forcing its way 
amid scattered clumps of pine-trees and huge 
masses of granite. Its tumnltnous course was 
spanned by a single arch, across which lay our 
road. It was a moment of mingled awe and 
wonder, when wc found oiirsdv'es suspended mid¬ 
way between the dmh and foaming torrent whidi 
sped its way with passionate imptuosity almve 
OUT heads and beneath pur feet. We trcallicd 
more freely when the passage of the bridge bad 
been effected. . 

A few miuntos more, and another tnrn in the 
road brought to our view a scene not less striking, 
but of a far diflSrent order of beauty. In the very 
heart of the mountains appeared one of those 
npliuid pastoral valleys., which arc so pcenliai'ly 
cliamctcristic of Swiss scenery. Jt might perhaps 
best be‘ described ns a wide-spreading lap of ver¬ 
dure repsiiig jicacefully amid all tbe. loftier gran¬ 
deur of the eniircliiig Alps; some of them dark, 
stern, aiql desolate; some crawned with snow; and 
some thickly covered with pine forests; but all 
alike contrasting strongly with the soft swelling 
beauty of the valo beuoalli, whose pastures were 
of tlic most vivid gi'oen; while on each undulating 
slope rested seme pretty Sulet, around which 
might be perceived nerds of-gi-azing cattle, and 
ociv'sionat groups of peasantry, wli6sc quaint cos- 
tnmo harmonized admirably with, the primkivo 
scenes amid wliiCli they dwelt. Tov/avds the upper 
end of tho valley appeared thv, \jllag 0 of Sepey, 
scattered along the banks of a mountain stream, 
wliirii seemed to breathe forth life and melody in 
its siiipiy (swu'so through the vale. • 

Onr road fur a little while skirted tho southern 
boundary of the valley, consisting of a copse- 
covered hill, wffose brow w;aa crowned by the 
village church—a simple, unpretending hnlldhig it 
was, but sacred to those who lovo every memorial 
of a pure and scriplnral faith,,boueijtly luuinttuned 
by those who believe in it. . 

Sepey is a straggling viUage, composed cuUrely 
of wooden cMlih, winch, with their overhanging) 
roofs, their covered p:idleriea, and their camd 
gables, are most primitive gud picturesque in aspect 
Many ofjhe gabled fronts are adorned.with texts 
of scripture, verses, and prayei-s, carved ^nd painted 
I in* divers bright colours. The B'foifo. Hotel. an4' 

I PciuttM, at Which lyo remained fop a fewr days, was 
of the sameihomely class as thp otlaw village .dweil- 
ings. The coSt ot beard and lodging tlierp w^ 
the rate of 3 francs, or 2s. Od. a uapj^ («Nt^go .itK- 
moderate os to snrprise us, unift |VjB$‘^;l|8Kirfd .'^ 
experience Uio nature of the .cmhtrjyDment to.ho 
expected^ theira, when ye decided ^'at it wOjs! quits., 
enough in proportion to the prii^ df.other 
of a euperioit class in 6witdili)|bd., 
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hbwom, aa as jpossible, tha vut^ar nece^tias tba wajls oCtha so are^Uowed them, and 

bt aahng and drinking, and l^e unsatisfaotoi-y way found the hniMiug-fa foIaraJdy laiige one—nlready 
in which Avmts are met with here, we ' thronged with people. Bemg. mpBoned by .some 
thoroughly ci^oyM tiie ^arm ns well as the novelty peasant woman to a vacant b<jn(d)r wo seated our- 
of onr pomion ii this fur>famcd valley of les selves there j hnt ns H became jdvi^nt to its, a mp> 


signatcd as the Lower Ormonds. Our view from | righthil oconpants. Tliey, however, with g^aee^l 
tlie rude wooden gallery, which served as oursn/on, '• courtesy insisted, on onr remaining where we were, 
was one which atempra itself upon the heart and and chairs were brought to them from the parson^ 
mind with a vividnras never to bo eifaced. The age. One of these ladies, a very pleasing young 
peacelVi], iiastoral foreground, with ' its swelling I woman, was thS pastor’s wife, and the other h§ 
mounds of verdure, its bright rapid stream, its I sister. ■ ' 

(j^umnt'c/<dfrf«, its pretty cattle, with their bells! Several minutes elapsed before the beginning of 
rmgiiig out clearly in the eveiliiig bir, and the ' the service, so we had full Jeisure to contciniJlalo ' 
pensautry, Kng^ng on their hmnew.Ard way iu ! the scene aromid us. the right side of the 
cheerful conversation—the whole scene, so full ofchurch stood^ close to tho wall, an elevated pulpit, 
homely yet picturesque beauty, standing out in j beside which was placed-an'hour-glass—thq relic, 
bold relief against a panoramio range of Alps— doubtless, of those olden times when sermons were 
“ mountain upon mountain-piled," with their snowy | wdnt to be meted out iu their several parts by thf 
peaks, dark'fantastic crags', sombre forests and j falling sands of timS. Beneoth it, in tlie centre of 
gleaming waterfalls; such were the objects on ; the diinuh, stood.the eommnnion-table; undne.-tr 
wbicli we sat gazing until tho shadows of evening j it were the seats for tlio elders, fashioned like shills, 
fell upon Iho landscape, imparting^ to it a stiller avhilc t^o other scats wCt-c inerely open benches 
and more solemn beauty. with backs like those in many of our modem Eng- 

Next morning came the day of rest, God's own lish churehes. All the scats were placed so as to* 
day; and we were gkid todiave tho opportunity of face the communion-table and tho pulpit. Every 
passing it among those who are regarded in Swit- .ivailablo spot was closely crowded witli people, the 
zerland as the truest and most fervent professors men apd women being seated at diiferent sides 
of the pvotestant faith. It was communion Sun- of the chureh; but the nobler sex were in a great 
day ; and this sacrament being celebrated but four majority on this occasion, for neither iu tiro chancel j 
times a yejir—at Clhristmas, Easter, Whil%nntidc, nor galleries was a woman to be seen. l 

and at the conclusion of harvest—it is, as in Scot- Perfect stillness iierv-ided this dense mass ot j 
land, the occnqjon of much gathering togetlicr of I human beings. A primitive, nohJc-lookiug race 
the people from distant parts of the neighbourhood, i they Were: the nfen, earnest, thoughtful, iutel- 
Hivfne service was not hjgin until ten o’clock,! ligcnl-looking beings, tall in stature, and resolute 
but it was still Civrly in llie mornipg when we ob- | iu aspect, looking as if they could not only dure, 
served groups cf peo}SIc approaching from nil sides | but .ilso snder for their faith. Their clothing was 
of the country. Along every mountain path’ a?id | of dark home-spun cloth, cut in long squarc- 
throftgh every opening gorge might be seen, ad- j fashioned habiliments. l1>o women, young and 
vancbig at intcrvid^ some family of peasants: the ' old, were clad in dark dresses, over which were 
aged wbitc-hairsd man resting-on his Maif, and tho | carefully folded and pinned large silk hantlkercbiei's 
youth whose lofty brow and upright manhj^ss i or shawls hf green or dark blue silk, bordered with 
spoke alike of firmness and of daring; tho sraid-1 some gayer colour^ while on their heads they all * 
looking matron, and the young girt just cnlhrged i wore tixfues of black silk or vcivot, trimmed with 
from diildhood : all were hastening to the- house j broad frills of black lace. Not a single bonneted 
of God. The many paths thus dotted with pea-1 feinale was to be seen in the congregation, exceiit 
santvy all converged *o the vill;^e of Sepoy, from ! the pastor’s wife and sister, and the ladies of our » 
whence an upland road led to the village chureh, own party. 

which lay nt about a quarter of a mile distant. Wo A. jjad-looking eianiier, with a black garn^jjit 
mingled witli the ascouding throPg, and, on emerg- hanging down from his shoulders behind, hay¬ 
ing from a pretty copse-liko wcm, saw before us ing entered tbe pulpit, read .aloud a ehaptcr in 
tho diftk-groytower of Ibe church, ^-hicli stood on the Bible, and tfien gave out a hymn, which 
tiic sloping brow of the hill, surrounded by the i was sung with deafening whem^iiee by tbe 


head-rail, wlicreon were carved tho name and ag« ‘ vour some excellent p-ayers out of the Swiss Van- 
of the deceased. ■ dois prayer-book. The eongi^egaticn stood up. 

Divided from the churchyard only by a narrow but seemed rather t» listen to than to pnite^in 
rudely-paved rood steod the parsonegif, a largo, their pastor’s piwers'r t^ydid liot even join in 
woo(^ uMlei of the satbe class as the snpeijor 1 the “Amen" which termhiated each of his suppli- 

_..... Ta ^ > mmASjoma -IwMnW AIiam' At.. 


once hz the .vii^e. It was pl^d between a small ■ cations. *AiidLh»JiTOn( followed; and tlieii the 
podd^mid A garden, wherein flowers jand vege- l pastor openeu»hj* Bfltfe and gaVd out as-bisiekt ‘ 
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' most tbe congpre^tiou* were b&te&iug Wi^m dimth of tlie wicked; but thdt tbe wicked turn 

» • • • 
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froia his Vay aAd live: turn ye, turn yo from your -i 
evil ways; for why will yenlie, O house of Israelf” 
After oomparingr God's yearning over sinners to 
the feelings of'a tender mother, who, seeing her 
children advancing blindly or recklessly to the edge ! 
o'f a’precipice, entreats them to turn away from it, j 
the pastor besought bis hearers net. to spemlate 

’ about tlic mystery of God's willing our salvation, 
and yet, that we nvtist will it too. “ We are,” said 
he, ‘‘ hi a house on, (lames. l!he way is open to 
escape. God would save you. Do not wait to 
reason; but ..enter at once into, the plan of His 
boundless meroy an^^ compassioif, as revealed in 
Christ Jesus,” etc. otb. Evoiy eye was riveted 
OKI thie preacher as h^ expouiidm a message so full 

' of awo and of mercy. It is not-our intention to 
give an abstract of th'e ^rmon; b^t we would fain 
^iode to an illustraftou, which seemed to us equally 
striking and original', and which was listened to 
with iutenso hiterest by the people. The pastor, 
when speaking of the nature and the origin of sin, 
‘drew an anulogical comparison between the mate¬ 
rial and spiritual worlds and th.e laws imposed on 
each of them, and showed how inevitably discord 
and disorder would arise in the former, if the law^ 
which have been impressed upon every atom of the 

#.universe were to be neglected or laid aside; how, 
if even for a single moment, the sun, moon, and 
stars could or woitld derart from the laws assigned 
to them, and pnrsue tlioir own devious qunrse, a 
ruiUed and cluiolic miiverse would be the conse¬ 
quence. • “ But,” said he, “ they being the shwes of 
God’s law are obedient to it, whereas mau, being 
made free, departed from it, and thus brought 
discord and ruin into the spiritual world.” During 
the sermon, he gave utteraitoe to two or three 
brief petitions for the people, and it was curious to 
see how instantaneously every head was uncovered 
(fur many had put on their hats at the conclusion 
of the devotions) and how rapidly the hats w'ere 
replaced a.s soon as the pastor’s ” Amen” had been 
uttered. It seemed as though in proportion to 
tlicir iitdcpcndenco of outward things, they were 
careful to express their reverence lowiirlis a prayer- 
hearing and prayer-answering,God. 

The .sermon over, the pastor repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apo-stles’ Creed, and the Ten Com- 
ninndincuta, together with the brief summary of 

* them given by our Imrd in the New Testament. 
He then read aloud, in a most earnest, impressive 
tn^ncr, an address to the people on the ori^^u and 
nleaning of the Lord’s Supper, with a solemn ex- 
Couiimmicatiou of all those who through wilful sin 
or unbebef were not worthy to partake of it. At 
the conclusion of tlie address the pastor sat down. 
There was a deef silence in the chnrcfa. 

Wo erpeeted, after so solemn a warning, that 
a laiw proportion of the congregation would de- 
.part, but all remuined still and metienlesa in their 
planes. After a few moments’ pause Ibo pastor 
left the pulpit, and placing-hiniself at one end dT 
life communion-table, blessed the bread' and wine 
which were placed before him. He then called 
over three elders, gi'ave, noble-looyagvtld men, 

• bearing in their hands a flagon ai» two chalices, 
and gave them authority to present the wine te the 
commuilicants. He'bimreH'rcitiaiued etanqing ht 
the north eiid.0i( (he table, with a large .ealvcr'in 
ha ha^ds, piled up irith ’lubad.; while at the otlier 


end stood the three eldecfe; two of them holding the 
chalices, and the other w flagon of wine. A few j 
words were then spolren by the pastor, exhorting 
the people to Irsten to rOod’s word; 

whereon the fhantier resnuiedF his place in the 
pulpit and read aloud in a monobmous tone sev'eral 
of the concluding chapters of St. John's gosptd, 
with a commentary on the same, which, altemat- 
ing with the singing of hymns, eontinued during 
the celebration of the cothmTuuon. 

Meanwhile, ttie men be^ to move from their 
places, and, advandng in close btit orderly proces¬ 
sion, approached tlie pastor, who handed to each a 
bit of bread, whidi was reedved with a bow; and 
passing on in front of the taUe, the wine was pre¬ 
sented to them by the two elders. I'he communi- 
cants returned *to their seats by another way, so 
that during the space of two houra or thereabouts 
there was a ceaseless flow of people moving bn 
rapidly, yet prravcly, throughout the church. The 
pastor stood perfectly dient the whole time; hut 
his eye was fixed steadily on e<adt 'commnuieant. 
as he approadied, and the expression of that eye 
often hc«|)ote sorrow or reproof more eloquently 
than if his lips hod uttercd'those feelings doiul.* 
When all the men in the church had received the 
coramanion, then the women approached in like 
order. On their bdugvreseated in their places, the 
pastor once more ascended the pulpit, and con¬ 
cluded the service by a prayer and an address to 
the communicants on the duties raid responsibili¬ 
ties of those who had partaken of that holy ordi¬ 
nance." 

When all was over, the men remained sitting 
until the women had left the church. On reaching 
the door, we found ourselves beside the pastor’s 
wife and sister, two pjeasing young women, whose 
graceful simp%ity was blended with that iincoii- 
seious ease and self-possession which so often mark 
tlie' truly refined and educated woman. We fell 
into conversation, and madame It. kindly invited 
us into the parsonage to take some refreshment. 
We readily consented to accothpwty her home, but 
d£(^Iined taking any refreshment. “ Will you not 
evcJi take a little enn /" inquired she, with 

suclf gentle hospitality, that, de.spite our Engli.sh 
distaste fur a huhstm so commonly u.sed on (bo 
continent, wo i.ould scarcely decline taking it. 

We were introduced by tliO pastor into his study, 
an humble and scantily fUrnished apartment; but 
the shelves were filled with books, and a few mo¬ 
dern volumes lying on the table told of interconrso 
with that world of thought and btei-ature which 
lay beyond the bonndaiies of the Alps: abbro all, 
there was that kindly courteousuess and culiivaiAi 
intelligence in our hosts, which impart , refinement 
alike to a cottage cr a parlour. 

» * On ini]Ulcins of nn excellent peator »t StncTa, wbetlivr it 
wu cumnumin Bwitxcriaud for a whole ooncregallon thus to- 
partake of the I,ord’| Supper, he ropUed in the-a^rmaUve; 
addluatbat, unhappily, this Mcnunciuwaa ton wan.tegarded 


nl poat a diagrace not to ccmnluaieaie on the four feativi^a a^ 


alwaya been a true pCdteatut, aha haVe regnUnly ate 
thewomiuouiehl" >, ' ' 
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It was with real regret that we bade farewell to 
the pastor of Sepey and his wife; nor have our 
thoughts since then unseldom followed them to 
their secluded ^kMet, whore, ifiir from the social 
interooum thejl are boUi so well quah'fied to 
enjoy, they cheerfully labour in the, sphere of 
duty which has been amointed to them by (he 
Lord of the vineyard. 


AN ASTtoNOMICAL YEAR. | 

Ths duration of tiio astrononueal year, as now de- 
tenninod mth great precision, cousUta of 86S dayii, 
5 Ituurs, 48 uiittutes, and 51 secoitds. The retd length 
of (be year is thus six hours greater than it was ac¬ 
cording'to tiic estimate of the oM aAruuomcra; so that, 
if wo reckoned by their ealcnlatioi^ on every fourth 
year a day would bo lost. Such a drcunistance must, 
in a comparatively eiiort period, produce the most 
awkward results: a man born'in spring would, be¬ 
fore grey heirs covered his Iipad, hare to celebrate his 
birthday at the end of winter ; harvest would, after the 
lapse of a few yeilrs, have its festival in mid-summer; 
and the time would come when summer 'and winter 
would change uanics.' It became tlKavforo necessary,* 
in all eomitries' where the astronomkal year was tised, 
to correct the culcudar at intervals, to prevent’ (he in- 
erease of an evil for which Me provision was made. 

•lulins Caisnr was probahly the first man in autho¬ 
rity who attempted a permanent correction of the 
caiendiir, assisted by Sosigines, au Egyptian astrono¬ 
mer. Their device was, to add a day, every fourth 
year, to February, and the principle adopted was so 
excellent that it has been Iwth rctmned and extended. 
This correction of time was ordered to be made in all 
countries wh?rc the Roman authority was acknow¬ 
ledged, and to secure a uniformity of datiis, the sixth 
day before tlio kalciKb of lloreli was to hie reckoned 
twice, for which roajjon, tlm fourth year, now called 
leap year’, was*by the Komana designated bisscigtile. 
But tins clever contrivance did not perfectly coweet 
the'calendar, or cause the civil and «stronomical years 
to remain long in permanent agreement. The addi¬ 
tion thus vaadftt>my fourth year was eleven miuutcs 
inure than was required fur tlic correction, ai^ al-. 
though this may seem a trifling error, yet spre^ wer so 
long a period, it soon became a very marked quantity, 
and in the course of centuries tlireutened to interfere 
with some BOcl!d and many eoelcsias^cal arrangements. 
Tlie Julian year, thcgirorc, though an apx>roximation 
to the correct mOosureincnt of time, poss^mln^ thus an 
dement of error, codd not permanently romaiu in use, 
unless a mciins of absorbing the miscalculation it per- 
potimtcd could be dsooverod. 

'nic necessities of the Roman church ultimately led 
to the requisite improvCmont. Thmtloundl of Nice, 
* which assembled in the year 825 A. J>., ordered, among 
other matters, that Easier should be celebrated on the 
first Sunday after the fuK moon fbllowing the vernal 
equinox. This was a guide to many other of the 
church festivals, so that any dteration hi it causedi a 
mudi greater oonfiision than at first $!ght appears. 

■ Now it was Wdl known that in 885, when the couudl 
met, ihe Slat of l^srdi was die tiiE'% of the vernal 
equinox;, hot in ilie fifteenth century it fdl on the 
.’twelftli day of that month, a.diffinenco suflkieutly 
hnportajit to fitreo nport tiie attention of the pope and 
eondavc the necessity of (iortecting the cdciidar. 
^is .entoijprisB wto meditated many years Jiefore it 
"wM BCflpiJijdBdicdi but it would probably have been 
, fdfiictcd in tlio pontificate, of Sextus iT, instead of 
(Gregory Sill, if the iwolimimu’y calculations liad not 
1 . ■ 


been interrupted by the sadden ^eath of <folm Muller, 
the astronomer selected* to advise the pontifii and pre- 
liare for the contemplated change. This rare gemus, 
so well known as tlig founder of tb# printing-house at • 
Nuremberg, though it is as au., usi^iomer that he 
is most deserving honour, was sumtnontd. fitom’his 
useful labours to assist the pope ifi, correcting the 
calendar. He unwillingly okayed tliO ooutkifiaiiin and 
repaired to Rome, whore he had at an early period of 
life exhibited Ids great talents, to ondertalo the" task; 
but the year after his arrival, in (ho fin-tictb of hfHage, 
he died, or, as some say, was mordorej by the sous 
an eminent Gnjek schokis whom ho had mortified by 
some severe cnticisms. Sextus being thus deinivcd 
of‘tlio •assistance of the man best ahlo to accomplish 
his object, lost the honour of eftfecting his useful 
design. • * 

Poiic Gregory xiir wag S man of science, and we 
have little cause to regret j.lCut the task of reform¬ 
ing the calA^'ir fell hk hands. To restore the 
civil year to a cwrcspondenee witlf the astrdnomiral, 

Ije ordered tiiat the etli ofi (^toheri 1683, should be 
called Uie 15th, at that time ton days had liO^n 
lost, and tho vernal equinox fell on the 11th of Msrcli 
instead'of tho 213?. To prevent the intrusion of 
the same en’ors in the m^nrement of time in future 
ages, und to scenfo the'tecUrrente of the festivals 
at the same period of the year, he fiu'ther decreed 
that "every year whoso iinmlsir is not divisibj; 
by four, without a remainder, consists of three hun¬ 
dred and wxty-fivo days; every year whieh is so 
divlsiljlc, but is not divisible, by one hnndrofi, of 
three .Jnmdn’d and sixty-six; ev«)rv year divisible by 
one hundi-ed, but not by foui- hundred, of-three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five; and every year divisililo by four 
hundred consists of throe hmidrod and sixty-sbe. A 
more perfect coiTespondcnee of tho dvil and astrono¬ 
mical years will pvobably never be' obtained than by 
the use of the rules enfoi'ced in this decree; for after 
ti)e lapse of tour thousand two hundred and tliirty- 
seveu years, the error will he less titan a day. In their 
preparation every source of disagreement was duly 
estimated, and as far as possible corrected. Tito allow¬ 
ance of an extra day every fuurtit year Ls, as already 
explained, an exotss; but this is not nllou cd to accu¬ 
mulate, for, at tlio Oommencemont of overy eiiittiry, 
when it timonnts to about throe-fourths of a day, a do- » 
duction of one day^ is*niade. An error of akmt six’ 
hours is thus left as the occumalotion of one hundred 
years, but ibis is not passed witliout correction; fi>r 
evety year divisible by tbur hundred, t^iieli ought to 
be a common year by tho ordinary rule, is made to 
consist of three hundrinl and sixty-six days. 

Little opposition would probably have been made to 
tne HIbtroductiau of those changes In any Eurdpean 
state, so generally w.is the necessity of a correction 
acUnittod, hod thojir not been enforced bj tho pope, 
under nn auilioribitive command for thq iinmcdtute 
and universal adoption of the reformed calendar. The 
princes who acknowledj;cd the sWay of tlio bishop of 
Romo gave an-unooniplaining and apparently willing 
compliancy but in the peotestant states the intruduc- * 
tion of a very useful and important correction in the 
moasnremeut of time was long delayed, from n recol- 
loction of the source fkoxn whidh it came, and tho impu- 
dmit assumption of a conunand with which it was an- • 
nounced. At last the Gregorian calendar was imlver- 
sally adop^ by tim Enropcan states, bnt by protestant 
coinmunilies ^ways 'with a protest against-the intcr« 

a ce of tite pope, and an entire nation of his 
>iity. The new style was eBtabliahed4A Great 
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I>E. PAWfETT A%i> Qborob III.— Wi! have received, 
dnrinir tluvlast sir weeks, several conimnnieatious pointiiij; 
onP Slime i^iiccuracies into wliieh the writer of a i-ccciit 
jisper nniler tho'alKive heading; has inadvertently fallen. 
>Ve rc"ret Ihe npimrance^f statements which turn out to 
ixi, ill some respects, at Tarionce with fact, and tender oar 
sincere thanks to the friends who have so ohlitiiiijjcly and 
cuurtoously put it in our xwwcr to correct diem. Tim maiu 
circumstances of the interesting incident which wc recorded, 
so far from hang impnmicd, are corrohoruted, by the test!- 
moAy of onr corres^iKumts, some of whom are relatives of 
the late excellent minister<who figured so nonimrahly in tho j 
transaction. Tlie piiiicipnl* error serins to relate to‘the 
^ononnlity of tho iniiiiMer who occupied liiinself so dis- 
■luteroatcdly on behalf of llie unlinppy forger. Instead of 
tlie Itev. batjamin I'’ii\vcet(s Independent mimster, of Kid¬ 
derminster, it should have lietn the Itev.fJDr. Jukn Faw- 
ci'tt, baptist minister, of dlebden bridpe, jn tho vale of 
Todmorijcii, Vorkshire. At tiic time of the occnrvencc, 
1>. Fawcett rcsidetf at Ih'cavlcy’llall, near Halifax, wlierc, 
in addition to his p.istorat dutios, ho kept a sciiool of somu 
kind; and we arii informed that the i^lehi'nted John Foster 
w.as one of liis pupils. He died at Gwnod Hall, where his 
son then residetl, in 1817. .llesides Ule.“ Hssay on"Anger,” 
which led to the interesting incident ndiidi we iX'lated, he 
was tlio author of a “ Devotional F.nnily Bildc,” tlie “ lafo 
of Oliver Hoywood,” “ Hints on tho Fklncation of 'i'ontli,” 
^c. 

Tlie young man saved ft-ora c.xccntion hy his iiitei-cession 
was ilio son of a tiookseiler and stationer in Ifalifav, and an 
iiilini.'itie friend of Dr. Fawcett. Tlie pardon, it appears, 
inoiicover, was not mironditional, as was stated by onr coii- 
tribntdr. Tho scutenre was ismiimiUsl into tran.spdrlatiun 
for life. Ilg was at first sent to the hulks; hnt, dnring liis 
coiifliienicnt thoro, he ineiiioriulizcd the.secretary of slate 
to be sent iihisiad to one of the penal colonies. His petition 
was granted, and ho was sent to New South Wales, where, 
by llic cxcnileneeof bis condnet, he aflerwards obtained, his 
fiwloin, and even rose to a position of irspeotnlnlity, hwionr, 
and allluei\cc. A fall statement of the f.iei.s of the case 
may, wc aio assured, be found in the Life of tho late Wil¬ 
liam Hey, esq., sorgeon, of Leeds, wlio had heen Dr. Faiv- 
celt's confidential adviser in the afCiir. 

A Waok At.O!ro THE Streets ov Loepos.—A walk 
along sometif the more quiet and retired streets at the 
west end of tho iiu'fropolis, which worb scenes of fa-shiun 
.and gaiety a huiulrcd years ago, awakens in the mind, wlieri 
it is in eertain moods, trains of solemn and healthful icllec- 
tiuii. W'u think of tlic geiicratijiw. tluit once, with light or 
licavy hearts, passed and repassed along lliccie ways, loo 
iniuiy of them, we fear, howevnr,^ hordoued witli earthly 
soliciliule-s, sadfy heedless of the high interests of the ever¬ 
lasting future. laid away by the splendid atlmctions of 
■|.his world, its wealth, power, pl-aise or pleasure, they too 
suivly found at last that what they followed so eagerly, and 
thought so de%htfiil, was only a delusion, like the gog- 
gcoits'mirage of the desert. fSnnc few years hencA and 
we slull luivo oursetve.s gone the way of all the earth. 
Other feet will tread the pavcinent, nod other eyes drink 
ill tlie light,'and look upon the works and ways of fellow- 
mortals ; and other luhids will call up recollections of tho 
p.^lt, and moralixc witli sombre haes of feeling os wo do 
now; and where then will the reader ho ? It is no imperti¬ 
nent siiggestiim, that ho shoubl nutke that grave inquiry— 

' nor pan-p till, in the light which iilnmiiics the world to 
come, he has duly oousideind all the materials ho possesses 
for supplying a proKshlc answer.— in Modem 
Tims, I. 

e 

Famirt Secrets.—T iic foundry hell rang, and Alat- 
thews hastened home to his breakfast. first sound 
that met his oars on craning the doqr of hialiomn was the 
squalling children, whue his other senses were regaled with 
a bad snieU of ashes and stomp, and the right of his wife 
in tlie actysf mopjaiig up a puddle of brown and wluto slop, 
which was spreading itself , ovfflf tho floor. Tho character 
of pfior Matthews' ddmesb'o 9 ^fort generally might be 
sccu in h’s wife's toilet'on the m^ing in qnoriioii. Her 


niicomlied hair sticking out under th/ bonier of a dingy 
night-cap, her guwn open behind, apr^l hni^ag liy only 
one string, and boots dirty and uolunid, completw the 
appearance of the tiiorongh slattern. Her husband was up 
to work n^larly at six, but she lay in boil till the lost 
minute, ami thi'ii all was hurry to get breakfast ready in 
time. On this morning, as usual, she brought down the 
b.vby, wliicii, nncoinfoi^blo in its wet night-clothes, lay 
scruiuniiig in the cradle. A tittle hoy, tired of being leit 
idoiic, hail cniwlctl to the tpp of tho stairs, and there sat 
crying ill turn. Mrs. Matthews hail made tho coflbe, and 
put the milk on to Imil, and had only just run up to smack 
the noisy, imdres^ urchin on the stairs, when she heard 
the milk boiling over, and, hurrying to snatiJx it off the 
lire, she upset the coffee-^t, and was iiuqiping up the 
wasted hercrago ns her liusband cntereil. 8he eyed liun 
with an angry frow II, meant to show' she was not ntriiid. 
Ho said nothing, add looked round. Un one ride were tbp 
supper things of the night lieforo—on. the other, the ex- 
tmguislied tire~in front, tho table covered with dust, and 
the sloppy floor. He turned, on his heel, and went to 
hreakfast at a eoffiic-hoiise, wliicli ho had visited m) often 
under similar circnmstaTiccs, tiint tie Uiokcd utKm it .as a 
much more comfortable pl.icc than his‘'owii lioiiso, 
liichanl Cooper, also a workman at Uie same foutidry, 
went to his broakisst at tho same hour. No sooner did 
he open tho door leading into his kitchen,*fhan a little giil, 
the pict,uro of cleaiiliuess, ran for a kiss, aiul a littio boy, 
just able to crawl, seemeil eager to jump from his mother s 
aims. Itiiiinnl’s wife was S tight unit trim little bmly, 
alwiij's iiCatly dressed—iieicr looking slatternly, even when 
at work. Tlic loom was cheerful and clcim, hreakfast 
quite naidy, the bright coffee-pot stood sloimniig on tlio 
holi, and a dish of ]ioriiilgv and milk on the table for the 
children. .Kichiird siiappisl his fiiigci'S to the littlii hoy, 
ki.ssed tlio girl, lifted them both into their chairs, and s.it 
down opposite Ills wife, looking and feeling icry h.ippy. 
Ills half iionr’s lisil to his flmiily eii-ry moyiiiiig sent him 
back to his work witli renewed hope and coiilideiiee. The 
secret of his coinfort and good tciniier lay in his wife's 
habits uf early rising and piadent laimagement. 


J JVAIT FOH THEL! 

The liwartli is swept—the fire is bright, 

The ketUe sings for tea: 
a The doth is spread—the lamp is light. 

And white rakes smoke in napkins whiUi, 

, And now 1 unit lor thee. 

Come, come, lore, home, thy task is dona; 

The clock ticks list’ningly; _ 

The iilhiil^arc shut, the curtain down, 

Tlie warm cliair to tho fiAiside drawn, 

The boy is on my knee. 

Come home, love, come; his dveji, fond eye 
Looks runiid him wlstfnlly, * 

And when the whiiqierjug winds go by. 

As if Ihjj welcome step wore nigh. 

He crows cxuUiiigly. _ U 

In vain—bo finds the wulcome vain. 

And turns liis glance en mine. 

Sill earnestly, that Jot again , 

His form unto my heart I stnain, 

That glance is so like thine. ' * 

Tliy ^nsk is done—we miss thee here; 

Wlipre’er thy footstep roa'm. 

No hewt will give such kindly cheer. 

No beating heart, no listeuing ear, 

Xiike those who wait theo home. 

All, now along tho crisp walk fast 
TbirtweU-known step doth'oouia^ _ 

' Ttie holt is drawn, the gate is past, f ' 

The babe is wild with jm' at la.st—* ■ , j; , 
« A tluHisand wdedmes nOme 1 











VUASK LAYTON: ak Austbaliau Stoby. 

CHAPTBK VIII, 

jL anrouAO itt tan nvsa.—k dissibtarov os avLi.r> 

• ■ ^ lAKISO, AMD OrailB WArtBBS. • • 

Two days after the tetnrn of Frank from his 
unsaceestful pursuit • of the strayed or stdien 
No.’110.1854.. > , ’ 


cattle. tIA'ee persons, well mounted and accom¬ 
panied by the same number of strong, wiry, rough- 
coated‘dogs, were tlarevsing a rocky glow in the 
mountainous region which lay behind the' settle¬ 
ments of which we have spokdn. The travellers 
• • e . 
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carried ^ons conveniently slung from tbeir 
shoulders, and to the saddles were attached the 
necessary accoutrements of a mounted bushuiau*™ 
hobbles for tlfe horses, and blankets, opossum- 
skin cloaks, bags of povisions, and the invariable 
quart prt for the mere, who were Mr. Braey, 
Frank Layton, and a young stock-owner, Mr. 

* Braey a nearest neighbour. They were attended 
by a “ black fellow," or aboriginal native, mounted 
on a shaggy pony. This attendant was one of the 
lame specimens of a race which, in less than a 
hundred years, will probably Ijc known only by 
tradition or in histoi^, in the vasT land which, less 
than a hundred years'ago, had no other human 
occupants. He was young, small in stature, but 
active* and muscular^ well featured, loo, and 
intelligent. He spoke fluently t^e language of 
his protectors, for he had been brought up in Mr. 
Bracy.’s family, and was-attachedi to it by the 
strong lies of‘kindness hud gratitude. He was 
)i§jhtly but decently clad; was in exuberant 
sprits, which he manifested la causing his steed 
to curvet like a war-horse, addressing it, from 
time to time, in terms of grave and earnest admo¬ 
nition, as he resiKJC-tfnlly brought up the rear of 
the small cavalcade; and he aimveredf to the 
•name of Dick Brown. 

It will be understood tlmt the oltject of this 
journey was the recovery of Mi’. Bracy’s cattle; 
and, before we proceed with the julvcntur^ of the 
party, we mnst, at the risk of being tedious, offer 
a few wdrds of explanation. . 

Our readers Viff understand that the farm which 
we call Hunter’s Creek lay near the verge of the 
settlement, and considerably wide of the overiand 
route between Sydney and Mhlboume. Between 
it and Melbourne, and on eith« side, the land was 
dotted over, though by no laemis fnlly occupied, 
with cattle and sheep runs, &rms and slations; but, 
beyond tlie out-station of which we have written, 
was what is emphaiically called “ the bush," into 
which the feet of settlers had at that time rarely 
penetrated; not so mnch, however, because it was 
known or supposed to offer no inducements in the 
way of fertile valleys and^water-conrses, as that 
tlie same advantages were to be found elsewhere 
without th^ extra toil aud danger which pushing 
farther back into the interior would ha sure to 
involve. Thus, to Mr. Braey, as well as to his 
attendants, the tract be&we hun was almcat term 
inxjjnita. Th<we were others, however, to .whom 
the mountain passes of that put of the interior 
were belter known, among whom were Morris aud 
Ids nartder M'Weevil. 

Tliesc men occv'.pied a run some distance from 
Hunter’s Oredt, and passed as men of some snb- 
stanec, but dissolute habits.- they were, moreover, 
strongly suspected of practices which, if‘proved, 
would have ranked them at once among felons. 
It need scarcely be said that the method of depas- 
turage necessarily adopted nn Australia—that of; 
feeding very large herds of cattle and flocks at' 
sheep on extensive tracts of land, uninclosed except 
by natural barriers—involves considerable risk of 
loss. With remrd to sheep, they hre liablo to the 
attack^, of wild dogs and other casualties; 'While 
the cattle, winch are frequently half wild, escaping 
the vigilauee of •eitoekmen, aro apt either to break 
away ‘into the paonntains, and form wb<dly wild 


herds in the grassy gullies, or perish in some nn- 
Irequented spot; or they pt^h themselves to 
other runs, or join some passing herd that is shift¬ 
ing its station. “ Hence,” aaya^a writer who had 
experimentally known the life qj a stQpk-owuer in 
New Sot^h Wales, “ it is impossible to make stock- 
men accountable for every beast, especially in 
some of the mountainous or mountain-bordered 
runs. It will readily be nnderstood what strong 
temptation is thus put in the way of the stock¬ 
man to sell an odd beast or two when they con¬ 
sider they can do so without detection." Else¬ 
where, the same writer says, that the stockmen 
are frequently unprincipled Characters, and “ if not 
snch when first invested with the oflice, its tinavoid- 
abio licence and temptations soon effect a change 
for the worse. 'They continually meet with cattle 
in the bush without owners; some never branded, 
others which have strayed so far that no one 
about the part knows whose brand it is they bear. 
Those, of course, there is every temptation to 
dishonestly disposed persons to appropriate and 
sell; and from selling such chuice prixus as these 
it is but a step to leaving some of their own 
masters’ cattle mibrandcd,' and selling tliern in 
due time; or even fixing a brand of their own 
upon* tliem, and reserving them till they have 
gathered a little herd.’k 

And with r^faxd to the cattle which, escaping 
from.the surveillance of the stockmen, form wild 
herds in the mountains and breed there, some¬ 
times to a considerable extent, remaining nn- 
cluimcd because unobsetv^—this tendency has 
given rise to a system of what is called “ gully- 
raking.” Men who do not scmple to purchase 
dishonestly of slockmen—of course giving much 
below the value of th§ beasts they buy—think it a 
&ir game enough to appropriate as their own all 
s^ray cattle. Acquainting 'thenwelves with the 
wild and desolate coontiy around, and well 
mounted, they search the mountain gullies, and 
not unfirequently nmet with a rich prize in the 
shape of a whole herd, wbiemv- driven home to 
tKi^ir own stoefc-yards, and branded wHh their 
owii brands, can scarcely thereafter be recognised. 
Sometime.^, when former brands have been too 
indelibly impressed on the hides of the animals, 

! these men have been known to fl^ off the branded 
portion of the skin. Others, again, %ave secret 
recessra in the moontains, in which cattle thus 
surreptitionsly obtained can be secreted until 
opportunities ofler for tfiiqiosing of them at a safe 
distance from the locality. 

This digression may serve to partly explfin the 
position held by the two men, Morris arid 
M'Weevil, and dso the evident discomposure of 
Morri| at the absence‘frOTn the elation of little 
Joe, with whom ho was in seci-et confaleracy. If 
•anything mure need be added, it is that they had, 
h»l tact enough to keep clear of any overt act of 
dishonesty by wMch such secret transactions could 
bo brought'home to them.' Thrir stock-yard and 
run were open enough to inspoction, and contained 
nothing, at any time, to iraplickte them; while, at 
the s<ame time, they were widely known as men 
with wjiom no one of character would cars'to 
associate. ^ 

It was towards evening that the travellere of 
whom we have spoken wenj traversing .thf rocky 
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glen. A long day of arduotis exercise had disposed 
both horses and rijlers for rest, and a favourable 
B^t for a bivouac was soon found close by a clump 
of cedars. Atehort time Hulticed for making the 
needful 4)repaiVtions, each traveller unsaddling 
and hobbling hi.s own horse, whicli, was then 
turned off to graxe. Abtmdance of dry wood w-as 
easily collected for a fire; while the black had 
started off in search of water, which ho found at 
no great distance from the spot. Soon it was 
bubbling over the blazing brands, whilo knives 
and teetJi were busily employed on cold beef and 
damper. 

On a journey like the present tbe distinction 
between muster and servant is more slightly 
maintained than on the farm; and, when supper 
was over, the two stock-owners ^ith the stockman 
sat co/.ily around their bright iire, preparatory 
to wrajiping themselves in their blankets for a 
night’s sound sleep in tlie open air; whilo the 
native lad wa.s snugly enough rolled up in his, a 
little in the’ ivar. • 

Mr. Ilracy w'aa in good spirits. A lengthened 
experience of colonial lifo had accustomed him to 
bush adventures; ami he did not much apprehend 
tho ultimate loss of his cattle, which had hitherto 
left a sutUcicntly broad trail. Ho tancied, too, 
that they could be at no*great distance; though 
that was uncertain enough, he confessed, • li.iviiig 
known instances in which stray cattle had led 
thi-ir piir.suei's a chaso of weeks before they could 
bo recovered. Ho had rather dogmatically com- ] 
hated Frank’s opinion, that Morris and M‘Weevil i 
were the aggressors on his property. He knew ! 
them, he saich to be unprincipled men, and likely 
enough to be in league with dishonest stockmen; 
but it was too bold a«sh‘ok$ for them, and attend- j 
ed by too much hazard, to make a violent and 
outright raid into a ncigUliour’s run; espeju’ijlly 
while one of them was evidently seeWng to get 
round the men in another way, which, he added, 
had often been tried, and as often thwarted by 
tbe iiicorniptibiS^oncsty of Tom Price, whose 
main fonlt was in uotwithstaDding the temptation 
of rum. 

He was puzzled, too, Mr. llracy confessed! At 
first, it was his impression that the cattle had 
brokea loose of themselves, until It was plain that 
they had been follovffed by a horseman, and had 
been severely flogged, too, to quicken them in 
their movements. There had been considerable ! 
cunning also i» the driver, whoever he might be, j 
in the route talten, wherever it might lead; and 
havii’g expressed these opinions, Mr, 15r.acy dis- 
'\nissecl from his conversation, and probably from 
his mind, all fm-<hcr reference to the cattle; 
turning it—for the benefit, primarily, of h^s neigh¬ 
bour, thiyoung stock-owner, and secondarily, for 
that of FriAik, who had risen much in his favoiA 
-—to some incidents in his own previous history, 
relating, among other bush stories, thi^ following 
account of an attack by the aborigineif. 

. CIUl’TEll IX. 

A XAUK [H THE BDSn.—A lUlCAB MITU TIIC AKORIUISKS. 

. " I yor.p you,” said Mr. llracy to Frank,,” jvheii I 
broilghttjwn np to the run, that I knew something 
of Ihe spitenil, unproynkad ways of what you ^all 
the natives of the coanti;^? ami yet, when 1 come 


to think of it, not so nnprovjikcd eitflor: for, in 
tho first place, we take away their grounds, and 
drive them farther and farther back; and, in the 
second place, they had not beftt used to much 
kindness in return for tho land we have lali^m. 
Wherever while miui and what we call Civilization 
have gone—such civilization too! mostly gun¬ 
powder and mm to begin with, .at any rate—it 
h.-w been pretty much might against right, J 
think. But this is a problem I am not going 
to try to solve: Ibere’s room enough, no doubt, 
for all, and a Ijijudred times more room th.nu is 
likely to be filled up for many generations ; so it 
seems • rather uiifuir to ‘say that a fow black 
savages should hold Land for ever and do nothing 
with it, when millions of pjople that do know how 
to use it want room infthe world to turn (litm- 
solves. ^ . * 

“ HoweveVf there are all sorts among tlyf' black 
imfivcs. There, for iiisiiinre,” said Mr. Bracy, 
pftinting to tlie spot wlierfc Dick Brown lay coiled 
up and soundly slCcping, “ is a follow that would 
risk his’lifc to sajx* mine.” . 

” 1 should bo loth to trust to that, tliougli,” 

I observed Mr. Irving, the* young fanner. “I don’t 
know much about tho vermin, nor don’t wish: 
but the stories F have heard arc not very much in 
their favoiu’.” 

“You have not been long in the colony, Mr. 
Irvinjj,” replied the obler stock-owner, quietly; 

“ and, before you came out, your mind wa.s made 
up to think tliat the poor bkmks .are nothing more 
nor less than a breed of apes. Yon are wrong 
about that; but never mind: all I mean to say is, 
that Dick did risk^liis life to save mine; and if he 
had ifot done it, 1 should not be here now. A;.d 
here is my stoiy. 

“Before 1 came Hunter’s Creek 1 bad a 
largo form in Ni'w South Wales, and should not 
have left it. only 1 got sick of convict laUnir and 
all tho ins and outs of it. My farm was reckoned 
a good one; it lay back, pretty near tho Bine 
Mountain, range, and there was a capital sbocp 
rnn; only in dry seasons we were troubled for 
water. To remedy fliis, I made up my mind to 
get an out-lying station fiirtber in the biisb, when; 
there was a fair supply at all times. Tliis was 
about ten miles from llio fiinn. So 1 started oii'*^ 
day, and, having taken posscssioii of the run, f 
returned, and parcelled out a lot of sheep, about 
ei5:ht»hnndvcd, and sent them off with Tom I’riiw— 
he was one of my shepherds ilien—took with me a 
carpenter or two jtnd a dray-load of jivovisions, 
and went off again through tho bush to the new 
I rnn. Dick Brown, then aboutslen years old, went 
with us loo. 1 had not been used to take mneh 
heed of him ; bnt 1 bad never treated him badly, 

I think; and the young chap was pretty generally 
at my heels, whether I wanted him or not. 

” Well, we set oet and got to the new station, 
where we were busy enough for some lime, out- 
ting down timber, splitting, and hurdlc-inaking, 
and tlieUjknocking up a hut for the shepherd and 
his mate. There were a good many natives in. 
thaj'part of Ihe country; bnt they luod always 
been ipiiet enough, and wc had never taken.much 
notice of them. We did nut Ihinlc much of it, 
therefore, when they came flocking round us, day 
after day, while our work was going on; bnly we 
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had to lohk out sharply after our tools and pro¬ 
visions ; for we knew well enough that nothing was 
too hot nor loo heavy for them to carry oft’, if they 
got the chanc& Rut they behaved peaceably, 
t<)ok wliat fooil wo gave them, and some of them 
made a Miow of helping to get down the timber, 
splitting rails for hurdles, and so on. They 
' brnnglit us wild honey, too, and opossum skins, 
to barter with us for flour and other provisions. 
One way and another, they leazed ns and hindered 
Its a good deal; but this did not matter much 
while they kept quiet, and we the annoyance 
because we could not>hcIp it. 

"At last wo finished the job; the'carpenters 
hod gone back with the dray, and no ono was at 
the station but mp^lf, Tom Price, the hut- 
keeper, and little blackey. My intention was to 
stay a day or two hmger till the sheep had got 
used to the gTjund, and their to turn homewards 
again. 

. “It was just about daybreak of the second day 
of our being alone that I wSs woke by a loud 
yelling out in the run, and the barking of our 
Jog.s; and when I jumped out of iny berth, and 
opened the hut door, I saw plainly that .mischief 
^was going on. A whole mob of blacks had come 
down upon us, and, breaking down the hurdles, 
wore driving tlie sheep otf into the bush; while 
another party, fifty or more strong, were coming 
on to the hnt: they were not a couple of hundred 
yards oft’ when I first saw them; and on they 
came, shouting, and whudlng (heir spears round 
and round in threatening and Jclisncc. 

‘■The hut-kceper, who had been watching 
round the fold, was nowhere, to be seen, and I 
took it for granted that he had been inurllercd : 
and ro it proved; for, when the fray was over, we 
found him, poor fellow, with a jmjged spear right 
through his body, entering in at the back, lie 
must have died in an im^tant, and it seemed as 
though they hud come upon him as he wa.s dozing 
on the ground; but thi.'i, of course, was never 
known. 

"AVull, there was not much time for thinking. 
Tom Price and Dick had both*-stai ted up by this 
time, and our first move was to shut the door, and 
barricade it, as well as we were able, with all the 
heavy things (he hnt contained. I said the first 
move was to bairioade ourselves iii; but not. till 
we had given a loud ‘ coo-eh' outside the hnt, 
again and again. It was not answered* if it 
had been wo were sure wo should have heard it 
over the savage yells of the black mob; and then 
we felt certain of the fate of our poor watch¬ 
man. n 

“ The next thought was, whether we could de- 
I fond ourselves, and how. There avas one gun in 
the hut with a little ammunition, and a couple of 
axes. I armed myself with one of thc.se iinil the 
gun; Tom took the other axe. Ry this time the 
blocks had got up to the liut, and demanded ad¬ 
mittance. Till now I had scarcely given a thought 
about Dick; but a movement at the b^k of the 
. hut caused me to turn my head just in time to see 
the young fellow, having stn’ppcd off nearly ajl his 
clotlms, escaping froin a small hatch ovc» one of 
the berths, which we nad left for a window, ‘ The 
voting scoundrel !M thought to myself; when he 
looked into my face, QJ»d whispered that if we 


could keep the fellows out of the hnt tor a few ' 
hours he would run to the nearest farms and give I 
the alarm. Before I could answer, he was gone; 
and thinking that where one couM ge^ out another 
could get in, I kept a good lool/out afterwards at 
the hatch. 

“ It happencil that tho mob were so intent upon 
breaking in upon us at the front, that Dick’s escape 
was unnoticed for a minute or two; while, by 
crowding together, the blacks impeded their own 
operations. Rut presently wo heai’d a shout, which 
proved that Dick’s retreat was observed; and a 
party of our assailants set oil’ in pursuit of bim. 
wo could hear them calling on him to stop; and 
we found afterwards that his pursuers promised 
not only to spare his life, but to do great things 
for him, in th£ir way, if he would desert us; 
threatening, at"tho same time, all manner of yen- 
geaiice if, otlicrwise, he should full into their 
hands. Rut the lad only increased his speed, and 
ai’ter following him a mile or two, and trying to 
bring him down with their- spears, the pursuers 
returned to the hut. ■* I 

"AVclI, sir," continued Mr. Rracy, “it was | 
pretty warm wwrk for Tom ’ and me, you may be i 
sure; but to this day I have never remembered I 
ex:u:t]y all that took place. 1 know that tho ' 
sav.ages first of all tried to force open the door; 
and when they found that too stiff work, they I 
mounted on the roof and began to strip off the 1 
bark. If it had been a bark hut our fate would j 
have been sealed in a short lime; but as it was i 
built of good stout logs, tho walls were too strong ^ 
to be pulled down in a minute. 

“ I don’t think the fellows knew there was a gun 
in the hut, or they would not have set to work 
quite so fearlessly as they -did, I can’t say that 
1 liked to do itt for more re^ons than on%, but it 
sq-jmed the only way of prolongkig our defence, 
and so, lire first strip of bark being pulled off the 
roof was the signal for me to lire, which I did.; 
and two of the foremost of tli;! besiegers rolled off, 
and others .jumped down, in alSqfger hurry than 
llicy had climbed up. h'or a minute or two no¬ 
thing was heard but the most frightful howlings, 
wliile the whole party ran back from the hut, ex¬ 
pecting, perhaps, another discharge. I did not 
lose any time, I can tell yon, in loading again; and 
I took care to put a double iload of shut, for 1 bad 
no ball. 

“ It was not long before they came forward 
again, throwing their spears ag-ainst the hut, and 
witii sucli good aim that one after another came 
through the reracks between the logs, and' others 
rattled iii at tlie small hatches we bad left fjr 
windows; but we took caro to stand out of the 
lino of .these as well as'we could, and though we 
were several times near being hit, we did escape 
Tor a while. Presently, however, thft mob rushed 
towards mf a^n, and made a desperate push at 
tho door,rwhiA j^ly gave way; and.then, as far 
as I remenlber anything of what happened, Tom 
Price cried out that he had got more than he 
wanted; and I saw that a spear had gone into hu 
shoulder. Thero was no time for ceremony. 
Tliro^gb a chink in tho wall—for I did .not dare 
show myself at tho hatch—I singled cut one of 
tb^o fellows whom I IedcIv to be a leader of’ the 
mischief, and fired again. .The chap fell, gud the 
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others fell^back, as they hod done before; and that 
gave me time to load once more. Then they tried 
a new move. 'V^ had got a lot of dry wood out¬ 
side the huLfor ‘^ring, and before wc could make 
out what the fellws were doing, they had kindled 
a fire j and as soon as it bnmt up pretty fiercely 
they began to throw brand after orand ou the 
roof, meaning to bum or smoke us out, of course. I 
It was well that the but was made of green stuff 
that would not easily catch; as it was, it was bad 
enough, for the wind drove the smoke of the fire 
right against the hut and filled it almost to suffo¬ 
cation. 

“ ‘ Master,’ said Tom, ‘ I can’t stand this much 
longer. I vote for breaking out upon them, and 
taking our chance. Better die like men than be 
smotliered in this way.’ I did not know but he 
w.is right; but presently the smoke cleared off a 
little, mid I tri(^ to encourage him to hold out. 
And so, sir, we did, for two or three hours. How 
many times 1 loaded and’fired I cannot tell; but 
at last all my powder was gone. 1 was wounded 
too, 1U5 well as Tbm, though neither of us very 
badly. I don't know whether the blacks found 
out, or fancied, that my gun was* useless: at all 
events, they seemed to make up their minds to 
have the lint about our cars. On theycarae, 
cautiously at first, and tlfcn more boldly; some 
striking at the door with heavy logs, and' others 
climbing on to the I’oof, stripping off the bark as 
fust as they conld. Five minutes inora and all 
would have* been over; the hut, indeed, was half 
filled with the mob, for the door bad given way at 
last, .'ind the fellows on the roof had made a pretty 
ponsidorable breach; a dozen .spears were raised 
against us while we were defending ourselves des- 
peiatelv right and left, witji our axes, when we 
heard iMd shouts from the run, tli«n the,galloping 
of horses, and then tKe report of fire-arms. . 'fijic 
next.imstant the hut was empty, and the blacks 
were mostly scudding over the rttii with a dozen 
well-armed horsen^n behind them in hot pursuit. 
Hot all of them, htSwever; for, on rushing from the 
hut to ascertain the cause of our deliverance, 1, was 
encountered by one of tbo savages, and tlyviwn 
down with such force as for the moment to stun 
me. Recovering, I found the fellow with one knee 
on my breast and my own axe in his hand, raised 
high aWo my head.* I could not move; and 1 
saw his eyes sparkling with vcngeiince and triumph, 
'riio blow fell, sir; but not on me. Look here" 
—and Mr. Braey, rising and approaching the young 
sleepily native, gently drew aside the blanket, and 
pointed expressively to a long, deep, and fearful scar 
o’n the back of Dick’s head, which happened to be 
exposed to the firelight. 

“ Don’t tell me, Mr. Inung," said the rjurator, 
when ho had resumed his seat, “ that the aborigines 
of this counfiy have neither sense nor feeling nof 
gratitnde. That young fellow, sir, udiom 1 cer¬ 
tainly had «aved from,starvation, wheutthe poor 
gin, his mother, five years before had crawled into 
my bam to die; and whom I had since fed and 
kept about me, as I would have adopted and 
brought .up a good-looking dog under the same 
circumstances, just out of common huiuAnity, 
nothing mhrd; and whom I treated kindly, a.s I 
alsd would have treated ray dogs, and did trjat 
tliem, bub nothing bey dnd t^t—that young fellow, 


sir, had run through the bush, at the hazard of 
his liib, to the nearest farms; had collected toge¬ 
ther a little band for onr defence;,had led them to 
the spot in an almost incredibly short space of time; 
and, at the very last, when my life would not have 
seemed worth a minute’s purchase, had tbVown him¬ 
self between me and the arm of my enemy, one o£ 
his own race too, and received tho blow that was 
meant for me." Mr. Braey, as he spol'c, faltered 
in his voice; and Frank, looking into his employ¬ 
er’s face, saw the rc.asou why, in the overflowing 
of his eyes and tV-e nervous play of his lips, And, 
from that time, Frank wa> sure he had a master 
worth Serving. 

Mr. Irving was not unmoved either. ‘‘ I shall 
think bettor of the black natives in future, for your 
Dick’s sake," he said; "tbut what was the up*shot 
ofthe affair,Mr. Braey?" • 

" Oh, 1 had forgolteii that, ip talkinpik about 
Dick. IVby, the skirmish,did not’last long after 
that; the blacks ^pt away into the bush, except 
some half dozen who were killed, or so desperately 
wounded that tlic^ had no chance of recovery. 
There was an investigation, but it ended in nothing; 
uind werfould never understand why the attack was 
made, except that it W'as a sudden tcmpt.-ition 
plunder.* 'I’he sheep that were driven off were 
mostly recovered; and the tribe that h.id done the 
mi.schicf left Uio bush in that part. I toolf cure, 
for some time afterwards, however, to have a 
stronger party at the run; but it lyas never 
attacked again.. Still it was some time before 
1 could get tlic (rouble, off my mind; and I was 
not sorry, when 1 moved into this part of the 
count.gr, to find thpt the blacks wore neither very 
numerous nor dangerous: I wanted no more blood 
on iny hands, 1 can (ell you." 

Mr. Bracy’s story ended here; and, an hour 
later, the whole party were wrapped in their 
blankets. For a time tlio novelty of his situation 
kept Frank from following the example of his 
master and the yonng farmer, who were soundly 
sleeping. ,The bright, rose-tinted fiame from tho 
burning embers; Ihj soft, dry air; tho dark 
shadows in tho glen, relieved by biilliunt streani.s 
of moonlight, where the beams were not inter¬ 
cepted by rocks or trees; the lirefKe.s darting 
rapidly around; ilio scremns of night-birds; the , 
story to which he had just now listened; (honghts 
of home and home friends; and conjectures re¬ 
specting the future; all combined to hold his e)’cs 
waking. At length, however, he sank into a deep 
slumber, from wlikh he was awakened .early the 
next morning by a clear, shrill, piercing cry from a 
distance —“ Coo-ch, coo-eh!” irtiicb caused him to 
start up wide awake, under tho full impression that 
savages were npon them w’ith unearthly yells. It 
was only the voice of Dick Brown, who had started 
half an hour before in search of his shaggy pony, 
which had wandered .out of sight, and who was 
raising the echoes of the glen with his “ Coo-rfi, 
coo-ek!” a well-known signal in Australia. 

- 1 - 

* Tn pistice to tt)o Anstnlisn ahoriritios, who »re gonotally 
charged with treachery, cfnelty, and cowardice, il mual ho 
rcmcibbercil that if the whites fiaTO at times bean barbarously 
niassaercd when in nteir power, tho natives hsve sustained 
dreadful injuries at tho hands of the latter, hnviog ofleiu been 
ahot down as beasts by escaped convicts tnd ruth.css settlers. 
Sec '* Australia and its Settlements j" • monthly Tulnunc pub¬ 
lished by the lUligious Tract Soeietjf. 
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THE MOSCOW RAILWAY. 

It appears that, tltroujfhout the vast r.vea of ter¬ 
ritory subject le tlic autocrat of Russia, there is at 
present but one railway in iictual operation; others, 
however, are in course of fonuatioii. Knowing 
how tliverse are most things iu this barbaric em¬ 
pire from their conuk-rpiu’ts in the more advanced 
states of 13uTope, one feels curious to hear how this 
irresistible agent of civilization is mauaged. tu 
this wish we have been gratified by tlie perusal of 
a very interesting description of*« journey lately 
made upon this line, Trem St. Petersburg to the 
ancient capital of Russia. The traveller was Mr. 
Oliphant, from whose admirable _ and opportune 
work on the Russian Shores of the TJlack Sea W'C 
extract the passage ir ({u&tion. ' 

3lr. Oliphant and hi.s companion, haying beguiled 
a few days in sight-seeing at the city of the Czar, 
were auxious to reach Moscow, and inspect its fiij'- 
fdnied wonders. ‘‘ We accordiifgly proceeded,” he 
writes, “ l)ag and baggage to ihe station of the rail¬ 
way. Only one train starts daily; and the* hour at 
which this most important event takes place is, or 
ought to be, 11 A.si. Travellers are commanded' 
ty the government to bo at the station at ten pre¬ 
cisely ; and even then they are liable to be told 
that the train is full—as it is <pu'te an unheard-of 
thing to put on an extra carriage I'or any number 
of passengers. Having arrived, tlicreforc, “it ten 
minutes before ten, to be quite sure of being iu 
time, our luggage was seized by a soldier, police¬ 
man, or railway porter (for they all wear somewhat 
the same uniform), and carried in one direction, 
while we rushed in another to thow our pas.sports 
for Moscow, to procure which wo had been to three 
dilferent ofliccs the day liefore. Hero the descrip¬ 
tion of our persons and our reasons for travelling, 
wliieli it contained, being copied at full length, we 
were hurried to luiother counter, where we got it 
stamped; whence, catching sight of our baggage 
cn ^ass'Xnt, wc sped on to the ticket-olHce, and 
then, returning to our portmanteaus, wont through 
a few formalities, wliich ended in receiving a ticket, 
to add to the number of those with which our 
poekeis were now pretty well illled. The anxiety 
of mind which such a variety of documents caases 
is not to be wondered at, when the censcqucnce.s 
which the loss of any one of them wonld entail arc 
considered. Ladies, in Russia, do not think, of 
trjhig to carry their tickets in their gloves. 'We 
now betook ourselves fo the waiting-room, which wo 
should have thought handsome had we not been de¬ 
tained in it so long that we got tired of admiring it. 

“ For an hour did the destined occupants of the 
train sit patiently on the benches, every man with 
head uncovered—for even a skull-cap is an jibo- 
mination to a Riifisian under a roof. Every one 
in milUiiry garb seemed to have the entrSe to the 
platform, white the doors were rigorously shut 
against us unhappy civilians. x\t n quarter before 
eleven, however, they are opened; a general rush 
follows, and wo ere hurried through a btrricr, the 
doors of which ela»e behind ha. Soon the whole 
barrier becomes thronged with people, waving thdr 
mliftux as ardently as if llsey were booked fbr Aus¬ 
tralia. ' A bell, a whistle, and a dull attempt at a 
scream, arc, as in ihore civilized parts of the world, 
the signals for starting -, we leave the weeping eyes 


' and waving pocket-handkerchiefs behind us, and- 
' in the course of ten minutes,- find, to our satisfac¬ 
tion, that He have, increased our speed to fifteen 
' miles an hour. We have hanll^ doi'o so ere wo 
arrive at a station. Everybody ruslKfes out and 
lights a cigarette. Wo are to stop hero ten mi¬ 
nutes, and the people during that time walk up 
and down the platform and smoke; then we huddle 
into our old places, and have time to look about us. 
Tlio carriages are large. Nobody seems to go in 
I tho first class. A second-class carriage aceommo- 
I dates about fifty people. They are built, ns iu Aus- 
ti'ia and America, with a passage in the centre, 

' perambulated by a man in uniform, who occasion* 

’ ally asks people for their tickets. He seems to 
m.ike the inquiry the first time to satisfy himself 
that you have got one, and afterwards merely as an 
amusement, whibh he apparently eujbya tho more 
if he fimeies you are going to sleep. The men ore 
bearded and dirty, and relate stories in a low lone 
of voice, for tho benefit of'tho whole company, moat 
of whom have evidently never been bn a railway 
before. At every station the slime scene ensues. 
'The unsmoked ends of the last station’s cigars, 

' having been carbfully preserved, are lighted afi-esh, 
and vehemently smoked on tho platform daring 
live O'-’ ten minutes, as the case may be. 

“ TIic stations arc all Vfery spacious and uniformly 
constructed, with an immense domed buildhig for 
engines .attached to each. Though there is only 
one passenger train daily, there are three goods 
trains, always well loaded with inland produce, 
tallow, fur, tea, etc., or with cotton for the interior. 
I should hardly think the line could possibly pay; 
but, as it is a government concern, nobody has any 
means of a.scert.-xining thi.>i fact. Whether it pays 
or not, tho railway traveller in Russia s^n dis¬ 
covers that the .cqnireriieuts^of trade are^ little 
re>;ai'ded by the government as hfc own personal 
convenience: for the restrictive policy of the em¬ 
pire must ever ifentralize, in a great measure, the 
beneficial effects of rapid inten"d communication; 
while the difficulties that have always been placed 
in the way of free mercantile intercourse exist in 
full force, though the physical obstacles by wliich 
it has hitherto been encompassed are overcome. 
Tn fact, though the public cannot but be benehted 
by the formatioA of railroads throughout a country, 
it is hardly for the public benefit that railroads are 
constmeted here. Russian railroads seem to be 
meant for Russian soldiers; and it is the facility 
thus afforded, of transporting large bodies of men, 
that invests this mode of communication in Russia 
with an importance which docs not attach to it ii^ 
Great Britain." 

The travellers completed their journey of 4.50 
miles in-twenty-two honra. 


DRIETY DAYS. , 

It i.s recorded, in the register of tho parish of 
WottoH Gilbert, that snow began to fall on tho 
5th of January, 1614, and continued until.tho 12th 
of March following. It is not to be understood 
that the fall was uninterrupted through-this iU; 
terval, but that probably there. was. nbt* a single 
day without the appearance of flakes or sleet. 'An 
immense number < 0 ! human 'iivee and of eatUo was 
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lost. This is the lon^t snow-storm of which wo seen tearing at one another’s wopi with their teeth, 
hare met with any nutice in the public or domestic On the fourteenth day^ at the close of the dismal 
chronicles ot Great Britain. What was its geo- period, many a high-lying farm had not a sunrivor 
graphical arga is^nuknown, but we have accounts of their once extensive flocks. Milahapen walls of 
of some very wide.spread fills. One of the most dead, surrounding smivll prostrate groups, alone 
extensive coznmenced May 6, 1832, when Pach- met the gaze of the owners. Out of more'than 
tussolT, the Russian navigator, Avas at Nova Zembla, twenty thousand sheep, in the extousive pastoral 
and Helmerson was travelling in the Ural mouii- district of Eskdale-muir, only forty remained alive * 
tains. The descent was experienced from the on one farm and five on another. The larni of 
former locality, through the whole range as for as Phants continued unstocked and mitenantcd for 
the parallel of 48°, a distance of nearly fiileen forty years after the storm; and a glen in Tweeds- 
huiidred miles. The great storm on the night of mnir became a corpmon to which any one drove 
December 24,1836, with which we were familiar, his flocks, and continued so upwards of a century, 
was also remarkable for its extent as well ns for its A similarly bitter seasoii, bnt briefer, occurred 
violeitco, the wind blowing a hurricane. Snow at the commencement of tho year 17i<3. 'Die 
covered the sixty thousand square miles of Eng- snow fell in the night of January 24 and ‘J?; and 
land and Wales, in many places Co the depth of the storm visiteji with special violence the south of 
several feet; and all the roads o$ the kingdom Scotland, from Crawford-mdir to tho border, 
were citlicr obstructed or rendered quite iinpass- Seventeen shepherds perished, and upwards -of 
able, till cuttings had been made through the thirty were carried homo'inscnsible^ but after'wmds 
drifts. At Lewes, an avalanche fell from the recovered; while the number of sheep that Avere, 
clifls, destroying a number of houses and burying destroyed Avas beyoiAl example in tho district. Bo 
the inhabitants in the ruins. The storm prcA’ailed completely were tho Hocks overwhelmed, that no 
over tho north of Germany, all Holland, and the one knew where they were till tho thaw exposed 
grc.itcr part of Ernncd and Spain.. lu the latter them. Numbers were driven by the violence of 
country, the Avhitcncd fields around Bilboa soon the gale into the streams, where they wore buried 
received a difTcrent tinge from tho blood of Espa- or frozen up, and finally carried out to sea by the " 
tcro’s soldiers, Avho were thtn prosecAiting the war subsequent floods. At Uie beds of Esk, in the 
.•Against the Carlists. Solway Firth, a place where tho tide throws* out 

There is scsnetlting eminently bcautirul iti the and icayes whateA'er is borne into tho estuary by 
gentle descent of siioav, as tho features of the rural tho rivers, there Avere found the bodies of 184.0 
laudscape, field, wood, homesteiAd, asid isy tower sheep, nine black cattle, three horses, t^o men, 
are silently nuuitled Avith the pure and delicate one woman, forty-live dogs, and a hundred and 
m-aterial. But the scene becomes highly imposing eighty hares, besides a large number of inferior 
in a muunt.aiimus country, when tho gale blows animals. 

tenipesluously, and the flakes are driA'eu along in Thefe are instances of sheep surviving an en- 
cluuds of irregular deqpity^ now obscuring the tombment in the snoAv for a very extraordinary 
nearest 'objects, shutting out hearen mrd earth period. In the winter of 1800, one Avas buried 
from sight, and‘then’roA'ealing for a moment, be- near Kendal for thirly-three days and nights, 
tween the flying volumes, patches of sky aloft, without the possibility of moving, and yet sur- 
with surrounding outlines of terrestriid nature, vived; and another, in the same winter, near Cal- 
Thc storm is eiyoyable by the side of the hearth- beck in Cumberland, cndAU-ed a burial of tliirty- 
stene; hut it is peflTous enough, and often fatal, to eight days^ When found, it had cmnplctely eaten 
tlie lone Avay faring stranger whose track is oh- tho avooI off both shoulders, and was reduced to a 
literated, and to shepherds and thrir fiocky in skeleton, yet it penfcc^ly recovered. The length 
disinnt wilds. In 17 LI), an army of^seven tbou- of time during Avhich life may be maintained in 
sand Swedes perished in a snow-storm upon the such circumstances will of courae depeiul upon the 
mountains of Rudol and Tydel, in Sheir march, to natural strength aiAd endurance of the animal, the 
attack DronUieim. Iif the jAastoral districts of the degree of cold, aiid tho possibility of obtaining a 
Scottish bighlands, traditionary relations of de- small portion of fowl. It is often the ease in great 
strnctiA’c snow-falLs, exciting adventures, and nar- .snoV-storms, that the cold is not intense, tho th«- 
roAv escapes, are current aralng the p€as.antry, and moiiieter descending only a few degteea below the 
are o%n recuiTed to by the ingle-nook, as the freezing point; and.as snow is itself an imperfect 
Avind whirls the drift around their cahin.s on winter conductor of heat, tho objects wliich it sbfouds are 
nights. The “ Thirteen Drifty Days " designate, kept at a libber temperature th^n lhat of tho cx- 
in legendary lore, a sperially seA'crc intervid in the tcrior air, and are thns protected from its ungeuial 
year 1620, during which Hhe snow fell pn the influences. Well-authontieatcd cases are on record 
frosted ground day and night, with little intermis- of passbngers being overwbelmt^, and remaining 
sion. The c6ld was intense to a degree nevei* alive for a considerable interval in the snow, in 
befiirc remembered; the wind was • keen .and the year 1739, Elizabeth Woodcock, while ventnr- 
biting; and through t^ie whole period Jhe sheep ing frem Cambridge market to Impinghaiu, was 
never broke their fast. About the fifth and sixth arrested by the drift, and buried in it for eight 
days, the younger part of the flocks began to fall days and nights. While in this situation, sho 
into a “torpid state, and soon perished. On the heard theTjclls of tho village church rmg on two 
ninth and tenth days, the shepherds eommeneed successive Hundays, and was found alive; but atter- 
forrajug.huge semicircular waus of the .dead, in wards died from injudicious though well-intended 
order to alfeltgr the living; bnt the protection was treatment. 

of littk) avail, as want »f food aided the havo^of Though with a common reputation for stupidity, 
the ehmente. Itup^fld bj^ hnngpr, sheep were the phmse of “ tho OAvrie cattle and silly sheep ’’ 
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is net a just description of t)io latter in a state of! 
nature, or when roused by •peculiar circumstances | 
to exercise their powers. They have generally an 
unerring foresigilt of an approaching snow-fall, or 
of the coming wind that will drift what is already 
upon "the ground. Even when the wcaflier-wise 
shephewl .sees no prognostication of a tempest, he 
‘may behold his better-instructed flock march away 
to some known and approved shelter, under the 
guidance of this instinct. A mountaineer relates, 
tijat having left his sheep for the night, in appa¬ 
rently safe and comfortable qiiariers, ho wa.s plod¬ 
ding his weary way homeward, wnen, before dis¬ 
tance and darkness slutt them ’ out of view, he | 
looked back to sec if they had given over work, or I 
had cedsed to dig for food through -the snow which I 
lay upon the surfiicc. his burppse, they were i 
all marching down hfll.towards a small plaiitatio)i, | 
to which he had been accustomed to'drive them i 
for shelter wlinif fearing the coming of a storm. | 
They had fallen into rows, and wci'e pacing rcsO- ! 
lately after each other, though’there was nothing I 
in the aspect of the sky that suggested to4iim the j 
approach of foul weather. Passing through the ; 
plantation, they took tluft side of it whicll would.; 
aftbrd protection from the south-west hnrric.mcs. I 
Tt happened, however, that allhotigh in.stinct ad- I 
monished them of an impending tempest, it had ' 
not taught them from what quarter the stovin j 
would come, and it blew from the north-ea.st.in the ' 
night, from wliieh they had no defence. 

Drifly flays call into special exercise the shep- 
bcrd’.s dog, task all his powers to the uttermost, 
and illustrate his wonderful sagacity, with that 
laboriou.s care for the preservation of his master’s 
(lock which seems to be inherent and hereditary in 
the race. The genuine animal, the colley of the 
Scotch, stands low in proportion to the length, is 
slightly but vigorously fonned, indifferent to ca¬ 
resses, distant to strangers, but devotedly attached 
to his owner. The quick ear and bright eye catch I 
every signal. It is obeyed on the in.staut, while 
every faculty is intent upon the aceompljjshracut of 
the mission, often a very onerous one, yet executed 
with marvellous tact and 'cebvity. The colley 
knows nothing of the luxury of the parlour, or the 
comforts of .the kennel, but is liable to out-of-door 
work night and (kiy, content, when the labour is 
over, to return with his master to his humble cot¬ 
tage, and thci'C curl up beneath his chair, or sit 
by. Ids side partaking of his simple repast, ifiul 
ready to turn out again as occasion may require. 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, liad a dog of this 
breed, natned Sirrah, to whom, from his extraordi¬ 
nary intelligence, the possession of reason might 
almost be allowed. One night, a large flock of 
lambs that were under his charge, startled at some¬ 
thing, and scampered away hi three different direc¬ 
tions across the hills, despite his efforts to keep 
tliem together. “ Sirrah,” said he," they’re awa!” 
Ifc.was too dark for dog and master to see each 
other at any distance apart; but Sirrah under¬ 
stood him, and set off after the fugitives. The 
night passed on, and Hogg with his a-ssistant tra¬ 
versed every neighbouring hill in anxious search, 
but could hear nothing of either lambs or 3og; 
aud he . wa.s returning to hip master with the doleful 
intelligence that'hi* charge was lost. “On our 
way home, however," says he," we discovered a 


lot of lambs at the bottom a deep ravine, called 
the Flesh Clench, and the, indefatigable Sirrah 
standing in front of them, looking round for some 
relief, but still true to his charge/’’ 

Rut it is specially when the komis. of winter 
come on, and 

“ tlic bleating kind 

Kye the bleak heaven, and next the glist'ning earth, 

Witli looks of dumb rtespair, than, sad, dispersed. 

Dig for the wither'd herb through heaps of snow," 

that the dog of the mountain shepherd has his 
cjqiacity tested and value proved. At sueh times, 
the scattered sheep have to be hastily collected and 
brought to a place of security. A circuit of miles 
on the dreary hills, or mountain side, or over vast 
and trackless moors, has to be taken without loss 
of time: a duly intrusted to the dog, who will 
.assemble the flock, not omitting a stnagglcr, and 
bring it up from remote points, unless the snow-fall 
is more tlian usually heavy. Hogtr relates a re¬ 
markable in.sl!ince of sagacity. The storm had 
r.aged during the whole night.- Ho and his fellow- 
servants rose some time before day, for they had .a 
flock of eight hundred owes a long way distant, and 
they were resolved to make a hold effort to roach 
them. The inclosurc around the house was not 
more than three hundred yards across, but the 
snow had drifted so dcfcply, and the wind w.is so 
violent, that it was full two liours before tlioy 
cleared it. It was two hours more before they 
reached the sheep. Some of the ewes were found 
standing in a close body, but others were covered 
over with snow to the depth of ten feet. After 
extricating many, nearly three hundred and fifty 
were missing when night closed. The next day, the 
shepherds resumed the search. They passed by a 
deep glen full of tree?; ilieee was not the top of 
ong of them to he seen. They came to the ground 
where the .sheep should have beem but there was 
not one of them above the snow. Here and there 
they could perceive the heads or horns of strag¬ 
glers‘ap]»earing, and these u'crq^easilygot out; but 
when they had collected these few, they could find 
no inore. It w.as a kind of sloping ground, aud 
the ’^low w.as from six to eight feet deep, and 
under this tlm sheep were lying, scattered over at 
least a hundred sicres of heathy ground. They 
went about boring'with their long poles, but they 
often did not find one sheip in a quarter,of an 
hour. At length a white shaggy sheep-dog, named 
Snarkie, seemed to have comprehended their- per¬ 
plexity; for he began ft scrape the mow, and look 
over his shoulder at them. On going to thq spot, 
they found that he had marked right over a sheep. 
From tJiiit he flew to another, then to another, as 
fn.st as they coidd get them out, and ten times 
faster, fpr he had sometimes twenty or thirty holes 
marked beforehand. 

Some general remarks upon the phenomena and 
geography of snow will appropriately close this 
paper, ^le particles of mmost all bodies that 
pass from the liquid to the solid state,have the 
property of so grouping themselves as to form 
regular solids or crystals. The forms of the crystals 
vary in bodies whose chemical compositiomis differ¬ 
ent, b,nt. arc cdustant in those in which it iq the 
same, and where .the circumstances, of formation 
arq also alike. If snow is received on objects 6f a 
dark colour, and qj. a temperature below thq freez- 
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ing point, crystals of exqaisito beauty, regularity, 
and great variety are discerned. They are formed 



« 
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independently in the upp(jr regions of the air, .-ire. 
united in groups as they dcs.'.‘end, eitlier by its 
agitations, or by striking again-t eaeb other, and 
iVms compose the flakes wliieli reach the gromvl. 
Starved forms, regular licxaeclrons, eomhinatit.ns of 
the liexaerlral shape, ami figures with a splifi ieal nu¬ 
cleus, studded with needles tending in all directions, 
are among the observed varieties, ofwhieh Soorcsby 
luimhercd niiTcfy-six, though they probably amount 
to several hundreds. The ditrevences may depend 
upon the crystallising process being eonduetod 
under diffeven| degsccs of cold. Aioisture, and-at¬ 
mospheric agil alien. < lencrally, the snow' crystals 
wliich fall at the same time have the same form ; 
but if an interval elapsed between the eonsocutivo 
showers, the fon >3 of the second arc observed to 
dilfer from those of the first, though alike .imong 
themselves. Stellated shapes are the most, com¬ 
mon, and are usually connected w’ith moder.atc 
degrees of cold. "When it is intense, very minute 
grains cither descend separatelyunite in smsill 
Hakes, ^le geogi-aphical limits of snow, at the 
level of the sea, in tlie northern hemisphere, are the 
parallels of :50° in America, which cuts the southern 
part of the United States; 43“ in the centro of the 
Atlantic; and the whole of Europe is included in 
the snowy region, though it is very rarely seen 
»so far south as Gibraltar, Sevillt, Palermo, or 
Naples, and not at all at Malta. 


AN AWKWARD ADVENTIUEE. 

Oke evening in the autumn 6 f 185—, during a 
temporary stay at a ‘muddy little fishing station 
near the junction of the river Avon with the 
Bristol, C3iannel, an adventure befel me, which 
might been attended with very untoward 

results, and which I shall relate as brieflv as may 
be. Ihad^en my residence for a week*or two 
in* the neighbourhood, for the express purpose of 
holding- communication and exclianging occasional 


n 


visits with an old friend and schoolfellow, the cap¬ 
tain of an India trader, then l,vAig at anchor in the 
roads. We generally spent our evenings together, 
either on board his vessel or at tny lodgings, but 
always separated about an hour before midnight. 
The old boatman, who two or three times a wtfek 
rowed mo ofi' to the vessel and brought me back 
again, liappeiicd to be out of the way one evening* 
at the accustomed hour; and while I was waiting, 
almost ankle-deep in the brown sludge which the 
receding tide leaves upon that coast, expecting his 
iipnearanee, a decent-looking middle-aged man 
pulled towards me in the ipercst cockle-shell of a 
craft, and, touelmig his hat of glazed tarpaulin, 
volunteered to -supply his place. Without hesitating 
a moiueiit 1 stopped into the boat, and, "seating 
myself in Die .«torii, poipl^d to the “ Blmrtpoov,” 
lying about a mile aud^ a Jxilf in tbc olfing, and 
told him topiill .away.. 

The season was approaching tlje oqiiinoz, .and, 
the wind blowing fresh,-my appetite for dinner 
sharpened as wc g'^ clcai- of the mud-banks, wliicli, 
as the tide runs out, rear their broad backs above 
the -siirf:i<’e in that part of the river. The sun had 
Slink ilearly to the level" of the mountain-tops in 
disf an£ Wales, but was still sbiiiing brightly when 
1 took my seat; but wo had not proeceded a mili 
before a dark cloud ri-sing in tlic west, from which 
quarter tlie wind blew, rapidly curtained liim from 
siglit.^and twilight eaiiie on much more suddenly 
than usual. The hkaek cloud was the precumor of 
an angry squall, and I could disccni tho'adv.ancing 
scald glooming over tlie waters at a few miles’ dis- 
tanc-c. ! did not relish flio notion of being caught 
in it, as with it was also advancing, as usual, a heavy 
.shovvf"!' of rain, agfiinst which I had no defence, and 
1 urged the hoal man to pull away with a will. '■ Ay, 
ay, sir,” said he, lugging at the oars, “ trust me for 
putting your honour aboard without a wet jacket.” 

For about two minutes the little boat, nnder the 
impetus of increased exertions, danced forwards at 
a more rapid late. Already I could see the hands 
on board the Indiaman hastily furling some loose 
sails, winch, as tlie vessel lay at anchor, had pro¬ 
bably been let dmifii for the purpose of repairs. I 
was watching the seanian-like cvolnlioiis of the 
crew, and inarvolling at the instantaneous dis¬ 
appearance of every rag of canvas, when J hccaiiie 
suddenly aware lliat my companion had stopped* 
rowing, and that the bo.at, under tbc influence (if 
the receding fide, was drifting out of the right 
track. “ Pull away!” I shouted, turning my eyes 
to where he s.at, while Ihe big drops from the black 
clouds, now riglit overhead, began spla^iing down 
like liquid bullets upon us. «The man, however, 
neither moved nor spoke, but, with crossed arms, 
clasping the oars to his breast, sat stiff and rigid 
as death. Ilis eyes were darting from their 
sockets, and gl.iring on all sides as though in an 
agony of ten-or; his mouth, firmly set fast, yet 
.spluttered forth foiftn at the comers; his (pee, 
i abuormalljj swollen, was of a livid black colour; 

1 .and the veins of his forehead stood out like an iron 
I uet-wor'i, while the perspiration streamed off his 
I head in a perfcct torrent. 

IVbat to do 1 did not know. I concluded that 
the man was in a fit of softie kind or other) and I 
feared momentarily lest, in some sndden paroxysm, 
he should flounder overboard) and perhaps upset 
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the boat, eansing the destruction of ns both. I captain's comfortable cabin, and his well-spread 
would have f^von much to have had a friend with table furnished with the game we had shot to- 
whom to advise, W advice was out of the question, gether the day before, rose to my imagination, in 
While I sat deliberating, the squall burst upon us tantalizing force; and there waa I, transformed 
vrith unmitigated fury. The floods came down a from a delighted and favoured g^t to r miserable 
pe^ect waterspout, and the winds tossed ns about csistawy, at the mercy of a motionless image, who, 
among the chopping billows to such an ugly tune, for all 1 knew, might wake up lutu a raging mad- 
idiat in a few minutes the boat wa.s nearly half full man. or die and stiffen in the position in which he 
of water, and I was fain to take to baling out with sat, leaving mo in the unpleasant predicament of 
all iny might, making use of an old saucepan, maty h.aving to account for his fate should I happen to 
and shorn of ite handle, which lay amongst the survive him long. Morbid thoughts began to rise 
loose planks in her bottom. Still there sat the in my mind and to mingle with unworthy terrors, 
wretched waterman, rigid as a corpse, and appa- both of which I had a difliculty to shako off. At 
rently insensible to the' assaults of the tempest, length I began to revolve the matter determinately. 

By this time it was so dark that 1 could seo neither with a view to aiiion of some sort. I could bear 
•the" Bhurtpoor” nor the coast, and, what is more, the homble perplexity of my position no longer, 
did not know in which dit^^ction to i^k for them, and determined to do sometlung, if possible, to 
I could only see myVjqmiwnion’s face by leaning bring it to an end. Hut what?—that was the ' 
forward and bringing my own almost in juxtaposi- question. I stood up and looked around. I fancied 
tioB with it; and whenever 1 did this, the same I could .sec a glimmering of light far away to the 
horrified aspect met my view, and he invariably left, and thought that if I could get |wssea.sion of 
resented my curiosity by the utterance of a fright- tho oars 1 might succeed in nuiking iho land in 
fill guttural sound, expressive, -if of anything, of that direction, particularly os the wind had now 
terror lest 1 should lay a hand upon him. abated and the storm had ceased. 

The squall fortunately soon mitig<ated in in- 1 cautiously .laid my h:md upon the man’s 

tensity, and seemed to settle down into a’ heavy shoulder, ai»d felt for his fingers: they wore hot as 
rain. When 1 had baled out the water sufficiently those of a person in a high fever. 1 endeavoured 
to remove present uneasiness on that score—and to loosen the oai’s from iiis grasp, but 1 might aa 
it seemed to me that 1 had occupied hours in ac- well have tried to snap them in pieces with iny 
complishing it—I unshipped tho rudder, and, by fingers; they were firm as though gripped iu an 
dint of no inconsiderable labour, paddled with it so iron vice. 1 felt his face and hair; both wore hot 
ciifectnally "as to keep tho bo,at’s head to the wind, and bathed in clammy moisture. In spite of the 
That was all 1 could do, and I could not do that ptjor fellow's attiiction, I grew exasperated with 
very well, aa an occasional sea that broke over the him for venturing out to sea, with the knowledge 
gunwale convinced me a dozen times at' least, which he must have had that he lyns liable to 
After tossing about in this miserable condition a sneh fearful visitations. Htdf in anger and half 
considerable time, which seemed to me an age, I inspired with a sudden idea, I groped in the 
looked at my watch to see how long wo had been bottom of the brvat for the old saucepan, fonnd it, j 
out, .and was amazed to find th:it not two hours had filial it with the cold brine, and d.ashed it sud- 
elapsod since we had started. I should hardly have dciny m the fellow’s face. The shocik was instaut- 
been more surprised had the sun risen on the other ly Ibllowed by a. deep sigh and a rather violent 
side of the channel and ushered iu the morning, gasping. Distressing as these sounds usually are, ! 
My troubles seemed to have endured longer than they were now grateful music 'k> my cars, and, , 
the whole of the pa.st day, and yet there were eight without waiting more than a minute, I repeatofl 
' or nine hours to pass before another would dawn the experiment. Directly afterwards 1 heard the 
npoD us. I began to fear that we should not snr- oars rdttlc in the rullocks, and saw, as plainly as 
vive the night; we were probably several nulcs the gloom would permit, that the man was 
from tho nearest land, but in what direction it lay addressing himsdf rqjain to his work, though in 
*1 had no idea. All that I knew wa.s, that we were all likelihood he had hardly Jet recovered his full 
drifting down channel, and that down we must consciousness. 1 spoke to him, but received no 
continue to drift till the tide turned, which ‘1 answer. I again filled the rusty saucepan and 
judged would not be fqr sever.al hours. I bawled sprinkled water over his face with my fingers, 
to my companion as loud as I could halloo— At length he throw off his hat with one hand, 
bantered hhn, consoled him, encouraged him, rea- shook liiinself, »nd with much difficulty stammer- • 
sound with him;—ajl, however, was to no purjmsc; cd forth, “ It’s all right now." * 

not a response could I elicit. 'There was, therefore, “ All right, do you call it.® Whereabouts are | 
nothing for it but to sit still and wait tho issue, wo P aud^ what o'clock do yon suppose it is ? and j 
I was wet through to the slrin—as thorouglily whereaway lies the Bhurtpoor?” 1 

sodden as if I had been fished up from the bottom «“ Very sorry, your honour—how long is it we’ve 
of the sea, and every now and then a terrible pro- been out ?” 

seutiment haunted me that to^tlie bottom we were “ Pour or five hours—perhaps six; a pretty 
doomed to go before the nuwning. scrape you liave let me into!'' 

IIow long I sat in this state, .alternately haling “ Very sorry, your honour; but we’ll picked 

with the rusty sanct-pan, paddling with the rudder, up before long. Hero’s a smack a-comiu’—she’ll 
and gazing moodily at the'grim figure of the be down upon us in twenty minutes, and we'll be 
hoittman, now Imlf shrouded in the dnrknfsif, I snug enough on board of her.” 
have no. distinct rccoirfctron. hut it must have 1 could see nothing of the smack whose approach 
been a very considerable time. My reflections be announced; but ns bp assured’ me' again and 
were none of the pleasantest. The vision of the agaib that she was^fast .bearing down upon us, 1 
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was but tM to belie^'e it true. Sure enough, I hwl been angry enough with the poor fellow 
in ten minutes law, I could discern her broad the night before, but the interview of the moru- 
wmte canvas looming forward like an apparition, ing banished iny r(%icntinent; and as he rose from 
and soon my^ «»up^ion hailed her hoarsely, and the heap of iron ore upon which hb had been sit* 
TMeived a .reply perfectly unintelligible to me, ting when 1 came up with him, and staggered 
through the captain’s spcaking-lmmppt. Site feeiily towards the vessel in which ho had 'been 
did not, however, heave to, but esuno daslung past offered a grutuitons pa.ssage home, I could but feel 
*** knots an honr, and seemed abimt to that there were qualities in him worthy of respect. ' 
abandon us to our fate, with a coarse jest Ibing at Ho would accept nothing for his services, bat 
us^ in passing. I had begun csclairning against returned the offer with a dolorous glance of the 
this abominablo inhuinauily, as 1 .supposed it, but eye, and a significant curl of the upper lip—and 
the poor boatman interrupted me with, “ It’s all so wo parted. Health and peace go with him! 
right, yonr honour; we’ll board her in two The above narrative no more fancy pic- 

minntos.’’ With these words he lifted soincihing Inre, but, in all its'main facts, is a true description 
white into the boat, bawling out, “ Heave-ho 1” at of what actually occurred to the writer, 

the same moment, with the full force of bis lungs. _ 

The something white was a floatiii^' buoy attaebed . . ’ 

to a long lino whicli the smack h»d dropped for A RUSSIAlSr OENEfiAL/OF THE OLD 

our convenience, and which, on hearing the '» SCHOOL. 


signal, they now began to haul in with astonish- History, in its holder featnvc.s, repeats itself from 
ing rapidity. For two minutes we cut through age to .age. Tims, by the- sanguinary conflict at_ 
the water like a roeksl., and the next a.sc,cndcd the present raging bettwecu the Knssian.s and the 
hull of the smack,•.and dived down into her cabin, Turks, wc are involuntarily reminded of similar 
where a few rashers of Welsh bacon and. a cup of encounters between these two antagonistic races 
steaming eolfee restored our exhausted strength towards' the close of the ‘last century. True to 
and spirits. It w.as past one o’clock when we the trarAtional policy which it has so long steadily 
boarded the smack, and ncprly three when she and obslinafely pursued, the Russian dynasty, ■ 
arrived at an adjoining seaport, the place of her unsatisfied with its enormous sway, is still medi- 
destination. I was fortunate enough, through the fating and attempting fresh schemes of nnscraipu- 
rcconiuiciidation of the captain, to find acco.mmo- Ions agression. Happily, owing to the extensive 
dation for the night in a house near the quay, prevalencs of international peace, no opportunity 
where I retired iininedi.ately fo bed, and happily has been afforded for an entire generation to t<»t 
escaped any serious injury from the dangerous the military qualifies of the troops which the 


enfiTprise I had so unwillingly achieveil. • 

Next mornipg 1 cueomitercd tlio unlucky boat 


Oz.ar i.s pouring down upon the south-western 
frontiers of his empire. Whether or not thoy are 


man, still pale and haggard, upon the quay, and po.ssesScd of that stern hardihood and fierce in- 
.sought to obtain som^ expliyiatiou of the wretched trepidity, which invested their predecessors with 
experience of tlio previous night.» Ho was, how- such a prestige of terror, is a question which is 
ever, most unvuiiliiig* to speak on the subject, ajid now being earnestly debated by politicians, states- 
but for the eoMSoiousness that ho owed me some men, and publicists, under a deep conviction of 
reparation for a wrong unintentionally done me, the importance attacliing to its settlement. The 
it was plain that he wonld not have uttered a snccessnsof an army,however, are greatly dependent 
word. As it wasf my curiosity was but half gra- upon the personal qualifications of its generals; 
tified. Ho acknowledged that ho was subject to .and In this respect, probably, the_ battalions of 
occasional fits; but he had his living to get. ’ Ho Nicholas will suffeiiby comparison with the heroes ’ 
denied that he had had a fit last night, ass^l'ting of Catherine and Paul. At all events, we appre- 
thut if he had he should have gone overboard liend, no compeer of the renowned .Sqwarow is to 
immediately, as it wonld have required three or be found among the present leaders of the dis- 
four men to hold hiiA still. He said ho saw mo ciplined Muscovite hordes. At such a juncture * 
and all I did during the whole period, and heard, as the present, therefore, when any information 
moreover, every word I spoke, which he could not c.afculnted to throw light upon the belligerent^ is 
have done had he been in a fit. From nil J could likely fo bo acceptable, it piay not bo amiM to 
understand of Ids description of the agonies lie had devote a portion of our space to the illustration of 
himself undergone, he had fiilt the symptoms of an the charecter and career of tha eccesitric and 
Approaching attack, and, knowing that if it mas- indomitable commander whose^ame we have just 
tered him in the boat it must inevitably result in mentioned. 

his destruction, had wrSught himself ij|) to a Field-marshal Suwarow was of Swedish extrac- 
detormined resistance, and in the danger and dark- tion. ‘His father before him had been a distin- 
ness of that sudden tempest had manfully battled guished general in the service of Catherine i; and 
it out wifh the dreadful malady thah might else liis nephew, of the same name, and his only sur- 
have merged us both iu one coAimon doom. The viving descendant, had displayed remarkable t^eigts, 
morel questioned him and revolved'liis answers and li.as commanded in some of the disastrous uani- 
in my m’ind, the more I became convinced that paigns in Circassia. Our hero commenced his 
this was, the truth. Doctors may, for aught I military Weer at the early age of thirteen. In 
know, pjpononneo such an effort to be altogether the twenty-fifth year of his age he obtained a' 
vain; but I describe the facts of the owe pretty lieulcqancy in a regiment of the line, from which 
much askthey happened, and must leave tnoke who pcrioil Ids .advancement was rapid. After dis- 
differwith me in opinion .to deal with the matter linguishing himself in all thtf M'arltke commia- 
" - - ' ' sions intrusted to him, he was, in 1768, de4)atebed 


aa they list 
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to Polandv where, in an incredibly short space of 
time, he vanquished the patriotic armies of that 
oppressed land, and won new honours from his 
gfratified soverei^. For a period of about twenty 
years after this successful campmgn ho was en- 

in .almost incessant hostilities against the 
Mohammedan power; numerous important towns 
mnd fastnesses, together with vast tracts of valu¬ 
able territory, being wrested from the dominion of 
the Porte, and permanently auncued to the gigantic 
and ever-expanding possessions of the Caar. The 
name of Suwarow is especially associated wiih 
Ismail—as indissolubly, in fact, ^ Marlborough is 
with Blenheim, Wellington with Watcj'loo, and 
Napoleon trith Marengo and Jena. The place just 
named *was a Turkish fortress of great importance, 
which had throughout fhp entire course of the war 
withstood tlie assaults of tlie Russian forces. 
Prince Potemkin at length .issued peremptory ! 
orders for its reduction within a prescribed period, 
and Suwarow, with his -usual spirit of detennina- 
tion, undertook to storm the strongliold. To 
stimulate the soldiers, he promised to tbeni the 
plunder of the place, and ordered them to give no 
quarter. Tlie evening before the assault,'he said, 
to his troops: “To-morrow morning, aii hour 
before daybreak, I mean to get up; 1 shall then 
dress and wash my.self, then say iny prayers, and 
next give one good cock-crow, and capture Ismail!” ; 
In due time the signal was given, and tlie attack | 
commenced. Twice were the onsets of the Bus- j 
sians repulsed by the raking fire of the enemy; at j 
length, however, their fury prevailed, :md the walls 
were scaled. In the awihl slauglitcr ih.at ensued 
33,000 Turks were killed or sei'erely wounded, and 
10,000 besides were made prisoners. The laconic 
and impious report of the conquest sent to the em¬ 
press was thoroughly characteristic of Suwarow> 

“ Praise be to (iod, and praise Ijo to von ; 
lamail is taken; Smvarow is tliorc” 

Eight days were occupied in burj’ing the dead. The 
only share in the spoil claimed by this self-denying 
general was a horse, to supply tlio plaC-c of one 
> which he bad lost in the aclicu.^ 

In 1794i, Suwarow' suppressed a fresh revolt ol 
the unfortunate Poles, and, after a scries of signal 
victories, took possession of IVarsaw'. It was on 
- this occasion that Catherine made him a licld- 
marshnl, and gave him a stall' of command made 
of gold,‘with a wreath of jewels in the form of o.^c- j 
leaves, the diamonds alone of which were valued at 
60,000 roubles. The honours conferred by despotic 
authority,.however, arc always precarious, and the 
memt caprice, or a momentary impulse of passion 
on the part of the autocrat, is often suiTicicnt to 
cause the sudden disgrace and banishment of a valu¬ 
able jmbiic servant. It happened so in the case of 
Suwarow. Notwithstanding the long and eminent 
services which he had rendered to the crown, he 
was, in a frt of petulance on the part of the emperor 
Pam, degraded from his high position and sent 
into ignominious exile. The trivial circumstance 
which led to his downfall is said to havd- been as 
follows. During Paul’s quixotic reformation of 
the Russian costume, Suwarow received from him 
a package of sticks, as moih'^of the tmls and curls 
whiph, With the addition of powder, were to adorn 
the tro^ under his command. Now there was 


nothing, perhaps, to which the brave conqueror of 
the Turks and Poles had a mo^o inveterate aversion 
than foppery; be accordingly replied to tRc half- 
cracked emperor’s extraordinary despatch with 
three lines of doggrel, wliich may be ,‘hus freely 
rendered :-;r- 

“ nie tails Iiavo not tho bayonet's powei s, 

The curls aie not long twenty-fours, 

The haibcr’s powder is not ours.” 

These sarcastic lines deeply otfended Paul, and he 
banished the unfortunate warrior-poet to his estate 
at Khantsehausk. On receiving this unjust sen¬ 
tence, the old general assembled his troops, and 
took leave of them in an address of which this is 
the conclusion: “ J do not despair,” said he, “ but 
that the emperor^ our common father, will one day 
relent, in consyleriition of my age. Then, when 
Suwarow shall reappear among you, lie will resume 
these badges, (taking oil' all his brilliant orders,) 
whicli lie leaves you .us a.nicdge of his friendship, 
and as a token of your reineinbranco. Yon will 
not forget (hat he won them in tho victories to 
whieh he led yon.” At these words he laid them 
on the drums jn front of the line, and retired 
amidst tlic tears and groans of the indignant 
soldiery. 

'j'his presage of his' vestoration to the imperial 
favour .turned out to be correct. In the second 
year of his banishment, :uid the sixty-ninth of his 
age, tlie menacing condition of Europe, overrnu 
with Preneh armies, rendered it necessary to en¬ 
list his ^services once more. Accordingly, while 
Suwarow was leading an almost patriarchal life 
on his retired estate, attending to agrieuUnral 
nuitters, jimuging the dis|)utcs and not unfre- 
quently the love affairs of hjs peasantry, and ae- 
C|niring the art.of clnlrch-bell ringing, an otlicial 
detfpatcli, addressed to “ Field-mar^ial Suwarow,” 
w.a's put into his hands. “ This is not for me,” ho 
said; “ a ficld-nv^rshal is at tho head of armies: I 
am nolliing but an old soldier, called Suwm'ow 
and he returned the letter. Ssmn days Later, a 
similar packet, addressed “ To my faithiiil subject 
Sinvarow'.” was presented to him, in which, on 
opcnitig it, ho read:—“ I have resolved to send you 
into Italy, to the assistance of his majesty the em¬ 
peror and kingi my brother and ally. Suwarow 
has no need of triumphs nu* of laurels, but the 
eonnlry has need of him, anti ihy wishes agree with 
those of Francis ii, who having conferred on you 
tho snpromc command of his Italian army, begs 
you to accept that dignity. It depends on Suwa¬ 
row alone to satisfy the hopes of his country and 
the desire of the emperor, Paul i.” Suwarow, with 
the intense ai'istocralic feeling of a Russian noble, 
w'as rejoiced at the prospect of meeting the revolu¬ 
tionary '.irmios of France, whom he hated as the 
p’-opagators of anarchy and irreligion, and gladly 
accepted the commission. In the fervour of his 
emotion, he pressed the letter to his heart and to 
his wounds, and cried aloud, '* It is new life to me!" 

After a solemn thanksgiving for his good for¬ 
tune, the lieJd-mar.shal hastened to St. Petersburg 
to pay his duty to his sovereign. Tho interview 
was sliort and e^nbarrassing—painful to Suwarow, 
and humiliating to Paul. Neither ps^fty 'was 
anxious to prolong the conference. The former, 
with all bis loyalty, could nok-respect the ^mperor; 
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Jitiie ume, norever, was lost m ‘fmtulation; grace, and so successfully, it seems, that the 
Suwarow hnrrieu onwards to Vienna, where ho was autocrat had his fall from the imperial favour pro- 
received ivJlli distinguished honours by tiie empe- claimed at the head of every lament in his service. 

A 2 .. X* *X.l. f... I ’L.I.Ci.-i.. ..II 


ror Francis and the Austrian troops. During the On receiving intelUgenco of this cruet bldw all 
interview, the emperor asked him what was his the sufferings of the aged warrior were aggra- 
plan of operations. “I never make any, your vated. Mo pressed on, however, to St. Peters-' 
majc.sty,” ho replied; “ time, place, and circum- buig, which ne entered at nightfall. Instead of 
stances decide me." “ You must have some plan," being homo to the imperial palace he was taken 
continued Francis; " I wish to know it." Suwarow to his nephew’s hotel, which ho never left alive, 
smiled and said, “ If I had, sire, I should not tell A few friends hero visited him in secret. With 
it; your mjyesty’s council would know it this even- the mockery of a heartless dospotisin, the relenting 
ing, and the enemy to-morrow." To this point Paul sent a messenger t6 him the day before his 
the veteran adhered so rigidly that the emperor death, to signify that his majesty was p;racion8ly 
was compelled to yield his assent, much to the disposed to grant any request the e.xpirin^ gene- - 
annoyance of the members of the war comicil. ralissimo might wish ty present. The message 
Quitting Vienna, for the purpose of joining the roused him for a time; and, after enumerating 
army, he arrived at Verona on the fJth of April, the favours he had received from the empress 


1799. Here, with a full knowledge of his eccen¬ 
tricities, at the palace prepared for his reception 
the mirrora^wero Ordered' out and straw was 
ordered in. A'f^w days afterwards, he advanced 
to the head-quarters of the allied armies, near 
Valeggio, where the Rus.sian conliugent of 22,000 
men was to join them. The result of tliis fonnida- 
ble co,alition of the continental powers against the 
aggressions of France is loo well known to the 
student of history to need dc,scription in tin's place. 
Hy a series of rapid and bvilliaiit engagements, as 
will be reraeinbcrcd, the republican troops wore 
defeated and driven ont of Italy and Gcrrnjiny. 
After these successes Suwarow led his bra\’c troops 
through the Alps by the St. Gothurd pass, m 
which celehricti’d rnurcli they had to force their 
way through some of the iincst divisions of tlio 
French retreating anfty, wlwsa aitillery and mus¬ 
ketry swept the nqrrow deiilcs land Icdge-palhs 
along which th$l Rn.-isians passed. Alter cndur'ng 
incredible liardships, and losses From famine, lire, 
cold, and exhaustion, the spectral Vemnant of this 
intrepid band arrived at their destination on the 
a))pi)intcd d:iy. Great was the mortiJication .and 
indignation of Suwarow, however, to find tlqit all 
the columns imd divisioa.s which were to havq been 
there to join hini, were defeated and scattered—a 
disaster the culpability of which is ascribed to the 
failhlcs.snuss of the grchduke ChSrles, who, con¬ 
trary to previous arrangements, witlidrew his army 
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Catherine, he concluded by askin'g that a portrait 
of that empress, which ho had always worn, might 
bo buried with hint in hia tomb, and remain for 
ever fastened to hia heart. On the following day 
he died, and his funeral was celebrated with great 
•pomp, ^5,0(X) of his soldiers accompanying his 
body to the grave. 

This great general was as singular and unique 
in person as in character. Ho was miserably thin, 
and only live feet one inch in height. A.large 
montt^; a pug nose; eyes commonly half clos^, 
though when dilated in battle, terribly expressive; 
a few grey side-locks, brought over the" top of a 
bald crown, and a small unpowdered queue; the 
whole surmounted by a three-cornered felt liat, 
ornamented with green fringe; completed tlio pie- 
lure 6f field-marSial Suwarow. Uy severe ex¬ 
ercise, cold baths, and frugal diet, in which he 
always shared his soldiers’ fare, he kept him¬ 
self even to old age in a vigorous state of health. 
He slept on a bed of straw or liay, covered simply 
by a light blanket. Ho had a philosophical con¬ 
tempt of dress, and might often have been seen 
drilling his men in his shirt sleeves. It was only 
during the severest weather that he wore cloth, 
his outer garmentw Being usually of white serge 
tiiriKHl lip with green. One of his greased slouching 
boots he usually dispensed with, having his knee- 
band unbuttoned and his stocking about lii-s heel. 

In camp, Suwarow’s habits were very eccentric. ^ 


from Switzerland before the f erriblo passage had Always on the alert, he ofkn arose at midnight, 
been completed or even commenced, and thus left aiiU ivelcomod the lirat soldier he saw movmg wtn 
the Russians td be remorselessly sacrificed by the a piercing imitation of the crowing of a cock, m 
Frendh, who vastly outnumbered lliera. coinpliment to his.carly rising. Ho seldom twfc 

Tins treachery led to a rupture between the old off his clothes at night; but, as he once Remarked, 
marshal and the conceited young arclidnkc, and a when he got lazy and wanted t.j sleop comfortably, 
refusad to expose bis shattered army to any fresh he would “ take oft one spur. V. hen he did un- 
perils until he had received orders from hjs impe- dress, however, buckets of water were throimi over 
rial master. These orders, when obtained, com- himbfitbre he again put on ms clothes. To im- 
inauded the immediate return of the army. Sif- press on his childmi (as he cmled his soldiers) the 
warow, therefore, with a small ^uite,preceded it; duty of implicit obedient, ms mdes-de-camp were 
bnt, on reaching Craepw, he fell damr^ously ill. accustomed to interrupt Ins dinner his dpzo 
Paul sent his own physician to attend mm ; and, to with, " You >nust eat no more; or, Yon must 
cheer him, intimated that a grand military tri- walk.” “jWhy 1 ho would ^wct, m affectM sur- 
umphal ceremony was preparing for him. But, prise; " by whose order ? By that of nnd*, 
alas! for the fickleness of worldly honours and marshal buwarow, was the reply. Ah. he 

must be obeyed," was the laughing and submissive 


- - - ^ 

* “A SU»tl)h of Snvnrow, and his last Campai(n>.’’ Uy the 
late-Major Edward NbtU Maoresdy. larndos: Snutli, Elder, 
and Co. We aokooarlodga our obligations to Ibis rrfy iaaer- 
estins S'orh for niauy of tfie Jhc^a narrrted in this paper. 
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aliall givb way to 4 )assion ” he then at once de- , 
eisted, saying, “ What tte field-marshal orders, I 
Sawarow obeys.” Few indulgences were allowed 
to his soldiers, whom he strove to make as hardy ' 
af! himself. If be went into a house, when the I 
army bivouacked, he frequently ordered away the | 
_ doors and windows. ” I am not cold nor afraid,” ; 
' he would say; and the soldiers, who laughed as they i 
obeyed tlio order, would try to brave the cold like j 
“ their father.” When provisions were soiree, he 
not unfrcquently met the difficulty by ordering a 
general fast, which, .as he scrupulously kept it 
himself, was cheerfully, acquioscod in by' the men. 
His ordin.ary marches are almost without parellcl 
in tho history of campaigning. In Poland, in 17«5y, 
his force marched miles in 13 days, and as 
much ill 1771, fighting ahnost every second day. 

Suwarow always' manifested a contempt for 
court .sycophants—a propensity that somefimes 
placed his conduct in rather a ludicrous light. 
Thus, for instance, on beiiig_ called to court 'hy 
Calhaine, people of whom' he knew nothing 
crowded round him. Ml of professions of Sympathy 
and friendship; he speialily disentangled,himself 
from them to walk up to a dirty stovc-he.-i*er, and, 
embracing him, requested his esteem and connfe- 
nance. ” I am on new ground here," he remarked; 
“ aud they tell me every one at court may be dan¬ 
gerous.'’ On a subsequent occasion, the emperor 
sent to him count de Kutaijoff, a mcnirl Turk 
whom he had ennobled; and Suwarow, turning to 
bis attend<ant, thus addressed him • “ Iwan, you see 
this nobleman; he has been what you are: lie is 
now a count, and wears orders. It is true fhat he 
has boon near the person of our,gracious sovereign; 
but behave well, Iwan—who knows what you may 
enrao to be if" 

With all his rouglindfis and want of conventional 
polish, there was much afleetiouafencss in the 
heart of tho old warrior. He was also remarkably 
free from all selfishness and covetousness; while 
oi-casioniilly, when he had the means of gratifying 
it, Lis generosity was princely." He accepted no 
lands from Catherine until qfter he had children; 
and when she was distributing favours at Kres- 
iicutschouk, and asked him, ” Do you want n ilhmg, 
general ?” ' “ Nothing, your majesty,” he replied; 

, “nnlcs.s yon'll order mo my lodging-money”—a 
few roubles. One illustration of his generosity 
must suffice, and with that wc dose this meagre 
sketch. In 1790 he made an application to 
Catherine, through his suu-iu-Iaw Zouboff, in 
favour of a deserving officer. - Zouboff neglected 
the business, and Suwarow wrote to him: “ I see 
my request was ill-timed. 1 have given an estate 
to the officer. 1 shall alw'ays do thus. Rich as 
we are by the bounty of the empress, it is but 
i-ight that we should share our fortune with those 
who serve her well.” 


THE COAL SLAVE. 

The following inckleiit was related by* President 
Hitchcock, in a seniion pivacliod in the College Cliapel, 
Amherst, Maasachnsults, on. “ Tho Moral Dignity of 
the Christian Charactcri” • * 

I bad descended <a tboosand feet beneath the earth’s 
surface, in the coal-pits of the Mid-Lothian mines, in 
Virginia, and was wandering through tlieir dark sub- 


tiTranoan passages, wkcu the voice iff mude at a little 
(listiinco hr6kc ujxm my ear. It ceased upomour ap- 
pro.acli, and 1 caught only the concj'iding seimiuuiit of 
the hymn— ' 

“1 shall bo in heaven in the mo'rpjng.” 

Oil advan-nng with our lamps, we found the passage 
closed by a door, in order to give a different direction 
to the currents of air, for the piirposo of ventilation; 
yet this door must bu opened occasionally, to let the 
! rail-cars pass loaded with coal. And to occonipUsh 
j this, we found silting by that door an aged blind slave, 

, w iiijisc eyes had been entirely destroyed by a blast of 
I gunpowder many years before in that mine. There he 
; sat, on a seat cut in the coal, from sunrise to sunset, 

■ day after day, his solo business being to open and shut 
( tile door when he heai-d the rail cans apprinudiiiig. We 
n'qiicsteil him to, sing again tJie hymn whoso last Ihie 
we had lieard. It was, indeed, very larao in expres¬ 
sion, and in tho'^pootie measure very defective; being, 
in fact, one of those productions wliieh we Imd the 
pious .slaves were in O.e habit of singing, in part at 
least, impronnjttn. lint (!;,cl> stanza closeil with the 
sentiment, 

I “ I shall be in lieavcu in the fiibfniug.” 

j It w'as sung with a clear ainj pleasant voice, aud T 
I could see tlie sbrivened, sightless eye-balls of the old 
I man rolling in their soihets, as if Ills soul felt tlio in- 
i s])irini> sentiiuonts; and really the cxliibitiou was one 
j of (he most iufei-tiug t ever wilueascd. There he 
.stood, an olil m.ui, wbo.se earthly hopes even at the 
I best nnist be very faint; and he was a slave—arnl be 
was blind: wliiit could he liope for on earth? He was 
buried, too, a thousand feet lienoatli the solid loUis. 
Tlieie fisira month to month he fait in ti-tal darkness. 

I O, how utterly elieerlcsS his condition ! And yet, that 
one blessed bojie of a resurrection morning was enough 
to infuse peace and joy into his soid. I laid otien 
listened to touching music; I had heard gigant ic iii- 
tellcets jKMiv forth eno'nantlug f'loi|ucnce; but never 
did music or eloquence evert such^an overiJOwering 
lit.luenec upon my feelings as did this scene, (lb, bow 
eompavatively insiguifieaiit did earth’s mightiest war- 
vioTs and statesmen, her i>rmces and en>)ierors, and even 
her philosophers, without piety appear! How nower- 
j less would all their pomp and pageantry and wisdom bo 
to sustain them if called to change places with tliis poor 
I slave J He had a ))rineiple within him superior to 
] them all; and wlien the resmTcetion morning which ho 
longs for sliall come, how iiitimlelyljcttor tlian theirs 
will his lot seion to an admiring universe! And that 
morning shall ere long hrealf in upon thy darkness, 
Umighted old man! The light of the natural smi, and 
the fiec of this fak world, will nc.ver, indeed, revisit 
you; and the remnant of your days must be spent in 
your monotonous tusk, by the sido of the wicket-gale, 
dei'p in the caverns of the earth; but tli.at bright and 
blessed hope ot a resurrection morning shall not dccei> e 
you. Tho Saviour in wliom you trust shall manifest 
himself to you even in your darkneas; and, at the ap¬ 
point edlionr, the chains of slavery shall drop off, and tho 
double night which cnvelojis you shall vanish into tho 
light aud the liberty and glory of heaven. Aad just 
in piDportioU to the depths of your darkness and de¬ 
gradation, now, Bliail be the .brightness and the joy of 
that everlasting day. 

1 would add, that on inquiry of the pious slaves 
engaged in these mines, I fomid tliat the blind old 
man bad a fair rcputatiim for piety, and Hint it was 
not until the l5ss of his eyes that he was led to accept 
of a ShviW. It may be that the dcstruetfon of his 
natural vision was tho appointed means' of opening the 
eye of faith within his soul— ,Z)r. Belehet^t Clerm of 
America, 
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Sni'thtes of (Eniintnt Hini. 


AKi:cpotx-.ov Loud Jkfihet asb IjOrd Cocz- 
BViti).—lu :#CJi.se in wliicli Jeffrey and Cockburn, when 
harnstera, ivcre cngas;e<], a qncHtion arose :us tqthe sanity 
of one ot the paities eoncermsl. “Is the (lulbiiilaut, in 
yonr opinion, perfectly sanet’’ said Jeffrey, iiilerrogstiiig 
one of tho wituesseK, a plain, Etapid-lu<jkiiig {'ountrymao. 
'I'he witxiesa gazed in bewilderment at the questioner, bnt 
gav« no answer. It was clear he did not undni-stanil the 
question. Jeffrey rei>CBtod ft, altei'ing the words. “ Uo 
you think the defendant capable of managing his own 
atfairsf” Still in vain; tho witness only atared the 
harder. “I ask you again,’* said .letVrey, still with his 
clear English ennnciatiuu, “do you consider the man 
pcrtectly rational?” No answer yet: the witness only 
staring vaeautly at the eloquent little ligurq of hLs 
inteiTOgator, luid exclaiiuiijg, “ Eh !”• “ Let me tackle 
him,” said (lockburn. Then assuming the bro.'nlest 
jScotch tone, and turning to tho oWurate witne®, " llae 
ye jour mull wi’ yer” “Ou, ay," said the awakened 
Chnoii, stretching out his smitf-box. “ Noo, h«i lang hoe 
yc keiit John Stuiipsuu?” sai<I Cockbnrn, taking a pim h. 
“ Ever since ho was that high,” -was the ready reply, the 
wilues.s indRlMimaJIUtlt his hand tho alleged altitadc of 
John S.ampsun at the penud of his Kret aaiuaiulauce with 
him. An' d’ye think noo, atwceii you and me;” said the 
bairister, in liis most insiimatmg Scoleh manner, “that 
there’s onythiiig iutil tho cratnr?” “I wadna lippeii him 
w i’ a bnU-calf,” fl wouldn’t trust him with the guarjgmship 
of ,in infuit bull.) was the instyit anil brilliant lejoiuder. 
Tiu! end was attained, amid tho convulsions of the court. 

JloRNitTooKWwniiK A HoT.—When Horne was about 
fourteen or fifteen yc.vrs of age, at Eton, in coiisliSiiiig a 
passage in a Latin author, the master asked him why some 
oriliiiaiy const ruction, the rule of which was very familiar, 
olitiiiiied 111 the passage. Tlie pupil replied liodul Hot know, 
on which the master, provoked by his ignoiaiice. or per¬ 
verseness, caused him to be. .fioggod, a punisliinent which 
he received with^Tfuct saufi frovl and witliuiit a mimnur. 
'I'he master then put tlie question to the nest boy in tho 
class, who readily gave tlHi qnswur, whatever it was, as laid 
down among the coralnon rules in the Eton trrammar. 'The 
master said, “ Talm hinf down—a blockhead,’' on _which 
Horne burst into tears, which the iniLstur observiilg %s 
■soiiietliing not readily iiitelligilde, cxclainied, “ Why, what 
Is the meaning of this?”—Horne reiflicd, “I knew tlie 
rule as well as lie did; but you asked me tlic reason, wliicb 
I dill not know.”—“ My boy, I am afraid I have done you 
some wrong. 1 will make you tho be.st reparation 1 can,” > 
and, taking down a Ifirgil Jrom his hookcaoe, be suhsiwibed 
it a.s a presentation copy with his own name, anA ]ira- 
senteil it to Tooke, at the same time taking him back to lIiu 
class and i-ostoring hiiii to the place be had apparently lust. 
— Jerdan’i Autobiogiv.phy. • 

Pouapakm on Noifli£.-Bi:ADiso.—No woiUs wore 
read but those of real value, lly eoimnon consent all 
novels were banislicd from the circle, as Napoleon iuveter- 
ately abominated everything of the kind. If he, happened 
to find a novel in tlie hands of any of tho atteiidanls of tho 

S alace, Jio unhesitatingly tossed it into the five, and soundly 
iclurod tho reader upon lire waste of time. If Josephine 
been a novel-roader, she never could have acquii'M that 
mental energy wbioh enabled her to fill with dignity and 
with honour every position slioiwas called to occupy.—^A6* 
bow's Uiatory of Josephine. • 

A DioassBioN tw Dubaib.—C ottle relates tho follows 
itig anecdote of John Henderson, a famous student or 
Oxford i—“ During his residence at Oyfurd, & stn^iit of a 
neighbouring coU^, proi]^ of his logical ai^nirements. 
was solidtons of a private disputation with tlio ronowuea 
lUudoTson! some mutual friends introduced him, and hav¬ 
ing chosen his subject, they conversed fur some time with 
equal camldur and modei-atiou; but at length Heudersoji’s 
antagonist^ peiooiviiig his confusion inevitable, iu the 
hoighj; of passion threw a full glass of wine in J^ihn Hen- 
dumn’s faoi. JTho latter, without altering liis features or 
changing his position, gently wiped his fiicc, and then coolly 
repliM, ‘ TUs, sir, is a digfpssion; now for the argumentt* ' 
•* ■ t » 


CUBIOTJS Liiebabv Fscts. —Brougham yrnx the au¬ 
thor of tho review of Lord Byron's “ Mours of ddloiiess" 
in the “ Edinimrgh Hevunv," which so excited the wtalh*of 
the noble author and roust'd liini to writing the Imrniug 
satire of the “English Bards and Scutch Reviewers.”, 
Jeftrey was charged with the authorship by Byron (and 
believed by the public), but he never dLsclaimod tlio impu¬ 
tation. On the Ollier hand, the review of “ Do Cevalms 
Usurpation in Sjiain,” one of the most damaging articles 
which ever appeared lu the review, was actually writtou 
by Jeffrey, .sUiiimghllroiigliara was iilwajs considered the 
antUor .—Nettapaper l^arasmylei 

Mason’s BErnT to inE Scofpeu.—I' o a .vuimg inft. 
del who was scolling at Christianity because of the mis¬ 
conduct of its professors, the late Dr. Mason oiicc'suid:— 

“ Did you evrrki|pw an uproajit^bemado because an infidel 
went astray from the paths of morality ?" The infidel 
iiilimttcd that'ljp luul.noti “ Tlieii, don’t you see," aniJ 
Dr. Slasoii, “that, hy expecting proti’s'iirs of Cbrwtianity 
to be holy, ,vun admit it to be a holy religion, and thus pay 
it Mie highest camplimeiit in ^our power ?’’ The young 
miui, of course, liiul u(f reply to make. 

llowtAWB 11111.^-11110 energy of the mauucr of the 
lalo Iluwbiiid Hill and the power of his voice, arc a.aid to 
June been at tiii-.es overwludiiiing. M'hilc once preacliiiig 
at WottSii-midev-Eilge, his country residence, he was rar- 
ried awny by the impetuous rush of his feelings, and rais¬ 
ing liiinsi'lf to liis lull stature, he exclaimed, “ Bew.are, 1 
am in earnest; men call me an enthusiast, but I am not; 
mine are words of truth and soberueas. When I first 
loiiiie into this part of tho eountiy, I was widkin.g on 
.yonder liill; I mvv a gravel-pit fall in, and bury 'throe 
Imniaii beings .diva. I lilted up my voice for hiJp,&o loud, 
that 1 was he:u.l in the town below, a distance of a milt': 
help came and rescued two of tho poor siifierers. No one 
called me an enthusiast then—and when i sec eteriinl de¬ 
struction ready to tail upon pour siiincr-, and about to 
coloiiil* tlioui iiTceovctobly in an eternal mass of nm', and 
(all on tiieui to cKcapii by repenting and jlreing to Christ, 
htiall 1 be railed an eiilhusiiist ? No, sinner, 1 am iw.t an 
enthusust in so doing.” 

DtISU WOKTlSOBT.tBllBV. Dr. I’aYsON.— Tlirtnilillg 
passicu was strong in death. He direetivl a lahi'l to be 
attached to lii.i tinast, on which should bo written, “He- 
niemls r the wonls which 1 sjiake unto you while I wjis ycl 
liresciitwith .VI 11,’’tint they iniglit he re.ad h.v all who fame 
to look at his corjise, .and by wliieh he, U'iug detul, vlill sp,ake. 

In an iifl'i.s;tiiig address wliieh he gave to .seme of the 
young men of liis eoiigipgalion,assninl)lediu'ourid bis dying 
lieil, occurs the following woiols:—“Death eonies cvi-ry 
niglit, .and stands by «iy bedside in tlio loijii of terrible 
comulsioiie, evorj' one of which threatens to separate the 
soul fioim the body. These roiitiiino to grow worse and • 
woine, until every lione is almost dislocated with pain, 
leaving mo with Hie ferirJiity that I shill have it all to 
('niftireengaiii the next nigbt. Yet, w'uiln nty body is tiins 
tiirhiveil, I’le soul is pei feetly, ncrjcctly happy imd pcaceltil, 
more hnppy lluiu I (,an pos,ahly express to you. I lie here, 
and feel these, comulvions cvteiidmg higher aid higher; 
but my soul is fillnl with joy unsiieakable. I seem to swim 
in a Hood of gloiy which (wkI pom's Vown upon me. And 
I know, 1 know, that my happmeavi is bat begun; I cannot 
doubt tliat it will last for evn-. And now is flus all a de¬ 
lusion ?. Is it a delusion, that can fill tho soid to overflow¬ 
ing with joy m such ciremubtances ? If so, it is .surely a 
dclubioii hetlcr thiin any rixiltU'. But no: it is not a 
delusion; 1 fct-l that it is jiot. I do not merely kfiow that 
I shall eiii'iy all Ibis: I enjoy it now. My young friend, 
wore 1 m:‘.ster of tho whole world, wliat could it do for me 
like this? \yciv all its wealth at my feet, autl iill its in- 
bahilants sfriving to make me happy, what could tliey ia 
for me ? Notiuqg! n«tUitig._ Now, all this happiness I • 
tiaeejiaek to the religion which I have preached, and to 
tbetimi when that great eljpige took phu-e in m.y. heart 
which I have often told you w nrassarj- to salvatiqn j and 
I now tell you again, tliat without tRis 'change, yon can¬ 
not, no, you cannot see the kingdom hf GoiL’’ • 
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Laws op Il 3 .vi.Tit.—CUiJclren blicmlii bn tanjfht to nsn j 
the left biinil a.-* rri’!! as f]io rijtht.—Coarse brrail is iiiuvU | 
belter for ebiHreii llwui fine.—Ohiidreii should sleep in se- i 
iviratc beds, ai d --bimld not wear iiigbt-raps.—Cbildri u 1 
under scvioi ve.iis of age should not Iw eonfineil over sir or j 
seven hours in the house, and that, time shoidil Us broken 
by is-ef|suiil leirsses.—Children and 5 -ouug people must bo 
made to hold their heads np and their shoulders bark while 
.s^ttiu(L.^ htandiag, or walking. The best beds for cUihh-en 
are of hair, or, in winter, of hair .and cotton.—from one to 
one pound and a half of solid tbod is siitFseicnt lor ii person 
in the ordinary vocalioiis of business.. I’ersons in sedentary 
eiuployments should drop one-tbivd of their food, auvl Ihev 
win escape indigestion.—Young persons should walk at least 
two hours a day in the open air.—Young ladies "should be 
prevented from baiidogiug the elie.st. W'o have known 
the worst diseases, tenniuating in ile.ath, which began 
in this practice.—Kvery 'pejgioii, great find sinall; should 
wash all over in cold vvster every ujoriiing.—Iteading idoud 
is conducive to health.—The nioro .elothi^jg we wear, other 
things being fspial, the less food we need.-^Ieeping-iooms 
should liaio a lirc-plaee, or some mode of ventilation liesides 
the windows.—Young peoide and others cannot study iniich 
by lamp-light with impunity.—Tllte best remedy for eves 
vveakeuwl by_ night u.mi, is a fine sti-eam of coliUvvuter fre¬ 
quently .applitsl to llieni.--?’«c Lancet. 

Damp Iforsps.—“ J. H. y.,” writing not lonjj since te 
the editor of the “ Times,” says:—“ I hoiie you vv ill ailvo- 
cate the cause of the thousamls who at this time usiuilly 
seek the vaiious vvateriug-pl.aee.s on the .south and cast 
coasts in search"of health or relnvntioii. Invalids aud others 
arc made victims to a system diinriilt, without dear-lionghl 
experience, to detect. In some of those places, bqilding is 
carried on with great activity, in consequciiec of the demand 
for hou-sesi Kciil.s are high, and no sooner is the scaffold¬ 
ing removed fiom these houses thiiii fnriiiture is sent in, 
the wet walls arc concealed by paper, and bills, ‘ to let,’ 
ai>p^ in the windows. Inv.alids and, in some cases, vvhole 
biuiilies, liitherto health.V', are prostrated by sickness, which 
tlicy find out at last is the result of Bving in a d.inip house. 

1 am my.self a sufferer, and hope, by tiic.!ns of your valii.a- 
ble paper, to guard othera, particnlavly invalids, from a like 
vnllicliou. Perhaps some ot your le;;.d rradevs could docido 
if agreemeiils to rent a house or .apartments are binding 
under tlie.se circumstaiiec-."’ We iiewl not remind our 
readers that in other localities lavsidrs watering-places this 
praelieo is much too couiinuii. 

Vpsni.ATrotf.—It is an .asecft.iineil f.ict,„tliat in the 
proce.s3 ot riMpiralioii, each indiviiliiid gives off from the 
lungs a lirgo ipumtity of aii, le.aW vvilli eaibome acid; 
and also, lliat every gas-light or caudle e.iuses a Miinkar de¬ 
terioration, so lli.at a poisonous atniosplieio is tlms j,vo- 
duced, in which, in tact, if any luiiimil were elosi'ly iMiii- 
lliicd, it would instantly [leiisli. Tliese circiunstaiiees, 
although well known to scientific pcisons, arc either im¬ 
perfectly understood or entirely discredited liy those vvlio 
arc uninformed upon the subject; and it is, therefonyde- 
siilblc to stale that so rapidly do the elteets just descrils'd 
take place, that in a work-room thirty-two feet long, thir¬ 
teen feet vvi.lc, and ten feet high, coi'taiiiing five gas-lights, 
ami ill vvlieh tvvcnty yomigpersoiis are at woik, one-eighth 
of the whole air of tli^ room will, it not prevented by some- 
kind of ventilation, lie chaii.ged into poison in an hour. To 
guard against such deterioration us this, by wliich the air 
becomes iiiifit tor resyiiration and for health, it is i^tlinatcd i 
llmt there should be a ebango pia' miiiutu of at least three 
cubic feet of tiesh air for each jierson, and of fifteen fis't 
for each ordinary gas-light, when bnrniiig, umomitiiig fur 
the room above-iueutioiied to or.a hundred and thirty-five 
ciibic feet pci- minute.—A'eia York J/a(/aanc. 

Excessive Sieep. —^Tlie h.abit of excessive sleep, beyond 
ibe actual vv'ants of tlie system, i.» often formed by sheer 
sloth, ot by the wish to prolong unconsciousness of the 
Horrovvs and cares of life. 'J^is sort M" sleep enoevntes the 
IsxUIy.functions and niistrings the spirits; aiidetho Lost 
effect ij duo quite as much to the physical torpor and re¬ 
laxation indivced, jl.s to the sense of (Us.satisfactioii with 
one’s-si-U which the ilidulgence entails. 


r 
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Tire Gbeat Wait, on Cjiiha.—^E h- Ilowrlng e-ilcnlates 
that if all the hiick-s, stones, and masrary of Grunt Britain 
vv'ere gathcnal together, they would not bo''ahIe to ftirnisb 
luatei'ials enough for the wall of China; aim that all the 
biidiliugs su Loudon put together would not make the 
towers and tm-rets which adoi'ii it. 

Stsseothoe Eukoi. —Growing fungi, so soft.tIi.at they 
ran he enishcd between the finger and thumb, have been 
known to lift out of the ground tiagstoiics which a strong 
man could not move without a lever. 

Vaiuk oe Pouxtet.—I n Aylesbury the sales of ducloi 
realize i 6,(X)0I. a year. I n Noi-folk and Cambridge the small 
farmers pay Uieiv rents with the provUico of their poultry. 

CowsTAJSTIEOEtE lias tliirlecn newspapers, Smyrna six* 
and Alexandria one; Servia eight, and IVallucliia and klol- 
davia foar bulvvecn them. 

A Watch Sintns by a Bat.—O ne night last week 
the overseer of a farm, near lliintlv, laid his watch on a 
table in his sleeping .ipartraent previous to going to bed. 
Towards inoming he was arousevl by a crash of soinething 
that had fallen, and a rattling sound, as of something being 
dragged along the Hoor. lie immediately got up, and 
found Ills vvnteh was gone. lie lo«t,v*:v,ti-ue in pursuing 
the thief, following the dim-tion of the sound, when he 
<-amo upon the vvateli .at the mouth of a rat’s holt^ into 
which the vat had entered, taking with him the whole of 
the guard chain, and was only pretented from taking in 
the vvatyh by the case springing open from the fall, which 
made it rcquiie more vikiu- than the hole would admit of. 
As it vi;as, the rat ilid not seem disposed to lose his prize, 
but kept a linii hold of Ibe guard vvheii the uiviivr tried to 
pidl it-from him.— Aherdcen Press. 

ANkwspvp..k W'axt.— The “Argus”alone eonsnnies 
■30,0001. worth ol" p.ijier .i year, and at this moment one of 
the propBetors is eoiislanlly on the watch in the bay to get 
the eon-.igumeiits of paper from the iucoiiiing vessels, Iwt 
the newspaper should eouie to a vlead stop. I am lairtain 
that one, if not Imfb. of our loral Journals will actually be 
coiniiellcd to csiso )>ublie.ition for a while for want of paper. 
Now, if one eoii'ideis I bo. immense quantity of paper con- 
.suiiied in tile eiitf.-c range of the colonics, aud then think 
ojlhqw vastly the cnnsuniptiou wall inaxise, one is amazed 
tliat'a paper manufactory h.as not been set up in Australia. 
Let Sydney take, the hint. Here is a good opening for 
euterpvi.se: and Sydney is the only place in Australia where 
the e-lablisliment of the thing is la-aotic-ablc.— Sydtiej/ 
Herald. 

I’pST-oFEieE "Yaux.— A letter was lately put into a 
provic-ciiil letter-biix, the appearance of which denoted that 
the vWter was uuaccuslomeii to the use of stamps, and had 
failed to make one stick at all. lie had tried, and liod 
v.aiiily Irii-d; buj^ the iuveteroto portriut of her Mqiesty 
would curl up. At last, in dqspair, he pinned it to the 
envelope, an<l wrote under it: “Paii), provided the pin 
doesn't com out /” 

Ak Extbaordisakt Caxieobnias Trek .—X Cuo 
spcdiiien of a magnificent tree, recently introduced into 
this coimtry from Califoniia, is now growing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Exeter, .at the nnreei-y of Messrs. Veitifli. This 
tree, from its extraordinary height and large ^mensiond, 
may well lie tornicd the monarch of the Californian forest. 
It grows in a solitary disti^t on the elevated slopes of the 
.SieiTa Ifpvaila, at an elevation of 3000 feet from the level 
of the sea. Prom eighty to ninety trees exist, all within 
iMie circuit of a mile, aim varying from 2S0 feet to 320 feet 
in height, an>l from ten to twenty feet in diameter. The 
cones are about two inches and a quarter long, and two 
inches aeress the thickest piiT*;; the tnmk of one tree, 
which Messrs. Veitcli’s collector, Mr. Lobb, savy felled, was 
perfectly solid from the sapvrood to the centre, and judging 
from the number of concentric rings, its ago has .been es¬ 
timated at 3000 yeai-s. Of this vegetable monster, twenty- 
one feet of the hark, ftom the lower part of the trunk, have 
been pjnt-in the natural form in Han Francisra for eihiln- 
tioii; it thcTo forms a s^adons carpetqd roimi, ghd contains 
a piano, with scats for lorty petsoiis. On one occasion 140 
1 clnldivii were admitted without faconvenienco. , ■ 
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sterllcd Frank Eayton from his early morning 
plumber, but roused liis companions, whoso cars 
were more af^*ustomcd to the sound. Raising 
himself from his couch of dry leaves, Mr. Bracy 
returnei] slioui for shout, and again listened. The 
erv was repeated in a long, melancholy cadence. 

Dill, hits lighted on somelhing out of the 
I coiniiiou,” Mr. Bracy stud, composedlyj “we had 
better turn out, Layton, and seo what mave’s-iicst 
lie has found. Mr. Irving, will yon go too ? or 
shall we leave you to take care of the pots and 
pans, and make up the tiroP’’ 

Mr. Irving yawned; and preferred staying Ijc- 
hiud; and in a few minutes the farmer and his 
stockman w'crc hastening in the direction wlicucc 
the alarm had sounded. 

Wo have desorilicd the pltice of*the bivouac as a 
rocky glen ; but this' conveys an \pdiffercntly cor¬ 
rect idea of the- spot. lb was rather one of a series 
of irregular hollows deep down in the recesses of 
which presented not soimuch the appearance 
of ordinary and regular mopntain scenery, as a 
wild disarrangninent and conihsed heaping toge¬ 
ther of immense masses of rocks, into which the 
travellers had not without difficulty made their way. 

On the previous day, after leaving the station, 
Yhey had proceeded in the track wc have already 
despribed as taken by Frank and Barnes in pursuit 
of the cattle. The sides of the chasm wliich liaJ 
baffled them were found, higher up the nlountain, 
to approach each other within a distance of six or 
eight feet, and then again sudderily to diverge. 
Everywhere they sunk perpendicularly down, until 
lost in gloomy obscurity. It seemed os though, 
ill sumo mighty u^eavitig ai:d throbbing of the 
globe, the mountain had been reft a.suiidor from 
summit to base. At the neai'cst point of approach, 
the cattle had evidently been compelled to spring 
from side to side of the clcfb; and then, turmng 
abruptly northward, Itad been driven tlwough a 
narrow and dangerously steep imss—the dry chan¬ 
nel of a mountain sti'eam—^into a thick and 
widely-extended wilderness of tangled‘bush on the 
opiKisitc mountain’s side. , Bushing through this. 


windings, led on rather by the te il of the missing 
cattle than by the voice of'the/scout, which had 


ipLosIte I 
arics, the 


the trail had led the pursuers upwards over a 
second chain of heights, the descent from whkh 
was so rugged and hazardous that they were com¬ 
pelled to dismount and lead their horses. 

Wc shall not further retrace the adventures of 
the previous day. Probably the travellers,, had 
advance<l some thirty mites'through various ob¬ 
stacles, keeping clo^e on the obvious track of the 
missing cattle, when the approach of mutng 
warned them of the necessity of rest. 

. The soenery a'rontid the resting-place was not 
devoid of interest. Here and there, throughout 
the glen, giant forest-trees had taken root hi the 
apparently forbidding soil. At places, too, were 
meadow-lilie spots, green with coarse, scanty herb¬ 
age ; but above all rose tijll, black, beetling cliffs, 
tvhich shut' out the beams of the rising sun, and 
cast a chilling shade across the entire valley. 
Lower down in tlie glen a line of brighter green 
marked the eonrso of a narrow rivulet, until it was 
lost In a thicket of brushwind, whence tfee cry 
which had broken.the morning dreamv of tho 
slumbcrers seemed to issue. 

Pijshing on in, that direction, then, the master 
and iiis man reached tbe rivulet and followed its 


j seemed to proceed from the opLosite side of the 
: glen. Following these footmarics, they presently 
; found themselves on a uarrour, slippery, and as- 
: cending ‘ledge, bounded on one side by wall-Iike 
clift's, and on the other by an equally wall-like 
‘ descent to the stream, until, turning an elbow of 
the cliff, a broader space was reached, in which 
were manifest tokens of a night encampment. The 
place was bare of herbage, and was roofed over 
I with heavy masses of rock, which seemed ready to 
; fall and bury all beneath in destruction. Frank 
shuddered as he cast his eyes upwards; while 
his employer scanned the place with a curious eye. 

“A good enough hiding-place this,” he said; 
“ safe a.s a sl^-k-yard. A hundred beasts might 
be iwniied here for a night or two, and, if there 
were anything for them to eat, for a month or two; 
but there is not. A ]iity, too, as it would have 
saved us any farther search., Von ?ee," he added, 
“ there’s no other way out ’•’cce but tho 

one we came in by, for on the other side, you ob- 
i serve, there is not footing even for a rat; and 
one man at the entrance would keep all right and 
tight” 

A'Tfurther examination proved that Mr. Bracy’s 
experienced eye h.ad not deceived him. The cattle 
had liecn penned in this natnral cavern on llio 
night succeeding that on which they were stolon, 
and driven out again in the morning, doubling for 
a conaiderable distanoo on their own trail. 

“ We shall have them yet,” said Mr. Biuey, ex- 
ultiugly; “ but there seems to be something more 
in the wind ; it was nut from here that Dick ceo- 
ehed.” And, suddenly raising his voice, he shouted 
so loudly as to awafceu' tne echoes of the whole 
glen—rock answering to rock until the voice died 
iwny in a prolonged and di.stant “murmur—" Coo- 
ch-coo-eh-eh-^i-eh.” 

An answering cry reached them from the bush 
on the opposite side of the glen; and retracing 
thrir steps, they entered into the thicket, guided 
by. tho stream, following it upwards towards its 
source. For some time the path was intricate and 
difficult, while the tall scrub meeting overhead 
almost shut put the light of- day; bat presently 
the bushmen emerged npop an open space of some 
considerable extent, verdant ns an English lawn, 
throngh which the stream gently trickled. Scat¬ 
tered over this pisassnt spot were a ffiw detached 
and stragg^i^ buahes; Iw obofe al^ dose % the 
stream, rose a gum-tree, so m^Jes&in itsfowering 
height, and'i^mmetrkd in its ureportions, that 
Frank broke ont into tut exeiamsQon of delight. 

" Worth coming fifty miles only to seo such a 
tree ta that, sir,” he said. 

“ Bwsibly, Layton; and I might have thought 
so when I was twenty years younger; but I reckon 
Dick did not call us out of our blankets into 
the busJi to look at a - gum-tree," replied Mr. 
Bracy; " and there he is—^in a broam study, too.” 

The young native, when they had adranced a 
little farther, was seen standing at the'robt of the 
tree, holding in one hand tho pony by its hobble- 
ohaip, and intently cimtemplating an object at his 
feet. Frank afterwards leatned 4:hat* the .pony 
had made its way up the’ bed of tho stream, and 
had thus led its rider h> tlTe spot. ‘ 
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^ On the apprl^h of his master the black lifted 
his face, on whi» a» expression of strong disgust 
mingled with htyror was plainly enough depicted. 
Hc_ uitercd, 4 <) 0 , a low, musical cry, the meaning of 
which M’ns*lost »yj)on Frank. Not so, however, 
on Mr. Bracy, who sprang for wal’d, and in another 
minute was standing by his side. , 

A dead body, fearfully mangled, or rather its 
poor remains, lay e.xposed beneath the tree; almost 
all appearances of humanity were lost, except in the 
ble.'iclicd and dry bones, on which the sun was 
ehiniiig ghastlily. Hemnants of clothing M’pro 
scattered about the spot; a gun, unloaded, and a 
powder tiask, empty, as was afterwards discovered, 
lay by its side; the gun was deeply rusted. A 
watch was still attached to the neck by a steel guard- 
chain ; and nil open kiiite was se?n at n little di.s- 
latice from the spot. All that wim of metal was 
tarnished and rusted; all of elotliiug was torn and 
rotten; all that remained of what had lived was 
putrid and loathsome. •• 

“Has ivuifder been dose here?” Frank iisked, 
in a sinking foilb. ‘ Tie felt heart-sick at the object 
before him. from wbicii, gcvertheles.s, be could not 
remove his gaxe. ' • 

“Murder! no; here are no signs of murder," 
replied Mr. Bi’acy, speaking huskily. “The mi¬ 
serable corpse fells-its owfi .story; and this,” he 
added, shaking the powder flask, which he had 
taken op. “ The way lost; the poor traveller be¬ 
wildered in these glens; no help ne.ar, none witliin 
reach of human cry of distress; food gone; the 
last charge of powder expended; what is’left but 
to lie down and die ?” 

“ Bat this is horrible, sir; and <j’on speak as if 
such things were not uncommon," Frank said, 

“ As to that, LaytoA, we don’t know exactly how 
common they may bc^ I have ncvel’ known of such 
a ease before in these parts; but that does not *iy 
that there may not have been many. But I can 
tell yon that even among the .settfemeuts, or what 
are called the settlements of the older colony, 1 
have known or heard of such things again and 
again. We need not talk about that now, how¬ 
ever; tho question is, what is to be done witj^ this 
poor fellow ? You did right, Dick, to call; but 
what are wc to do ?” 

Tho young black had remained tilent, after the 
single plaintive ntteraflec of which we li.ave spoken; 
nor did he now reply, except by an expressive ges¬ 
ture, first pointing to a bulky substance on the 
edge of tlie stream, (gainst wmch its current was 
rippliilg. It was a saddle and horse-trappings, 
Ijjiack, sodden, and, like tho garments of tho dead 
man, torn to shre^. 

“ Plain enough to be seen, that," said Mr. Braey, 
mournfully; “ the horse was h^ly secured ahd 
made his escape, and is fattening now in some 
mountain gulh', and rejoicing in his freedom, whifts 

his master-but what now, Dick?*' he asked, 

breaking off his reflexions, as tho yqj***!? nian, 
catching h** master’s eye, laid his fiiiger on the 
trunk of the tree, in tho bark of which an attempt 
had been' made to cut a name. JjlTeariness, weak¬ 
ness, or despair had perhaps arrested the hand 
front wluch the open knife had fallen; hut ^ough 
had beers don# to will from Mr. Biwy, the moment 
Ids glance fell on the fdohU lettering, an exclama¬ 
tion of strong and hoftor-»truck,feeling. 


“ Young Mr, Irving—Mr. .Archie I"* said tho 
black. • 

Frank looked at the carved bark, and saw that 
tho letters A. lit were plainly 'distinguishable; 
and then came ftill into his memory that lie had 
heard from Tom Price, ami>ng other liglit matters, 
of a certain Archibald Irving, a brother of Mr. 
Bracy's neighbour, who was engaged to Mr." 
Bracy’s older daughter, and that tho murriage 
would some day give licence for a good jollification, 
as the stockman termed it. He had hc.ard, too, 
that this Archie Irving had started a few weeks 
since across the bush, to reach the overland route 
to Sydnej', on .some business couuccted niili the 
sale of a farm in the older colony, and was not 
expected back at iluntcr’| Creek for some f,.\v 
mouths. Calling this t(» mind, Frank was at no 
I0S.S to interpret the bIiocL ifhicli the fearlul dis- 
covety had produced on his employer, whp .stag¬ 
gered hiKlily like a drunken ni;m beneath llie 
siAldon blow, while his cotintcnanco bore ivi(ncs.s 
to the .agitation of*liis mind. But he quickly re¬ 
covered his hahiluid sclf-cominand. 

“ This is a terrible Inislncss, Dick,’’ lie .‘•aid; 

hut before we speak of it, wo ought to he quite 
sure. Poor Archie 1 he \va.s coiitident he would 
find his way, though he had never travelled it be¬ 
fore ; hut he has strangely wandered, if it he he. 
His [Kior brother too—and Eleanor," he muttercil, 
with quivering lips; “we llioiiglit it straiigo not 
to have h.'id a line from him.’’ 

These words dropped from Mr. Bracy in broken 
sculeuoes; while, with Frank’s assistance—for tli’e 
young native evinced an evident reluclanec to tench 
the p^mr relics of mortality—he gently disent.aiiglcd 
the ;^nard-c!iaiu oT the watch, picked from the 
ground the iqicn knife, and the gun, and collected 
a few scattered and soiled papers which n closer 
search discovered. Tho remains of the saddle, too, 
underwent examination; thevo was nothing there; 
but turning again to the body, a leathern pocket- 
book and purse were found beneath it, the pnr.se 
conlaiiiiiip; a small sum in coin, and iiie pocket- 
book, a much larger amount in paper curn iiey and 
letters: among othcr^, one which Jllr. Braey him¬ 
self hail written, and intrusted to his young friend. 
On the handle of the knife were engr,ivcd the 
initials of Archie Irving; and the giin was recog¬ 
nised by the young black a.s .tfr. Arehie’.9. ’There 
was no longer a doubt; and within half a mile of. 
till sjwt where they stood was the living brother, 
whoso voice, even now, tlieydicard loudly and im- 
l>aliently coo-ehing for them—aunoyed,j)rohably, 
by their lengthened absence. 

“ There’s no use in st.indinjj^ here,’’ Mr. Braey 
at length said, in a tone of suppressed gnef; 
“something must bo done. Wait here, Layton, 
with Dick, and I will go and break the news to 
poor Irving. I wish now tluit he were not with 
us; but it is best, puhaps, that he is." And he 
slowly retired. • 

“ iliis is a sad affair, Dick,” said Layton, turning 
to the y*ung native, who was gently leading his 
pony to and fro, at some distance from tha niuti-, 
fated corpse, and^ivhose counteuauce still retained 


“ Mr. L,aker was a big farmer hade from Sydney. 

o 2 • 
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It wasn’^ far fronvMr. IJi acy's, and heuaed to come I 
over to our farmj it as when I was a boy. I ; 
knew him very, well. One day ho went away into 
the bnsh. He never came back i^iin, Mr. Lay- | 
ton. !Night and morning they looked for him, and i 
then got frightened: so one went this way, and j 
another that way, for two.Hhree, four days. Then 
tbev said the blacks hitd killed him and put him 
underground. They lay too much to the blacks,” 
flic young man added, with feeling. “ Rut it 
wasn’t the blacks. One day, a inontn afterwards, 
a black came in, all full of fright, and said Mr. 
Laker was found. And so he was: not two miles 
from his home—dead. It w.ns all written down in 
a booji that was beside him. He had wandered 
and wandered till he pould not tell where he was; 
he had called and callcd>-aud no answer; and then 
he had starved; and the waiTagats—what yon call 
the dingoes—and eagles Had done, Vhat they have 
done here, Mr."^ Layton,” the youth said with a 
ehudder. “ I can tell you plenty more,” he added, 
“ and all true: but I havn’t heart to tell more.” 

• t 

CllAITEU xi. 

A fcrorK-TARD WITaOlT A STOCKMAA'.—IIOMU TO ;rJlE III Nl 

Wk shall not attempt to describe the sceue of des¬ 
perate grief which Frank witnessed on the return 
of the brother with Mr. Rracy. Archibald Irving 
was • the younger brother; be had not been long 
in the colony, whither his brother had preceded 
him (inly by two or three years. They were bound 
together by strong ties of affection; and to the 
care of the elder brother the younger bad been 
committed by a mother yet living in their native 
land, who bad reluctantly consented to part with 
her youngest-born. He, advcnlurous and confident, 
had in this instance refused to listen to the per¬ 
suasions of his friends, to take a guide through 
the bush and across the mountains, and had 
perished in a siiot far from his proper path, and 
where months might be passed without the intru¬ 
sion of a human being. 

An hour later, and leaving the brother and his 
friend to watch by the fragments of the dead, 
Frank and the black native wm-c hurrying bach to 
the station; and, occupied as his mind was witli 
the iucidcirt which had stopped short their journey, 
he could very well understand how, in those p.ath- 
Icss wilds, a solitary traveller, unused to the perils 
and resources of the bush, might lose, in succes- 
si&ii, way, courage, hope, and life; nor could he 
help admiring witli- what unerring instinct the 
young black, although he ha<l never before tra¬ 
versed that part of the country, led the way home¬ 
wards, not by heaping strictly to tbe trail of the 
cffllc and their own, which was yet visildc, but by 
taking ents across the bnsh which considerably 
shortened the distance to their destination. 

Another moonlight night fonnd them returning 
by the same track, with mattock and .spade, and a 
faesh supply of provisions which the delay might 
render necessary; in the morning, the mourning 
watchers buried, beneath the solitary gupt-tree, tbe 
remains of their brother and friend; and soon 
afterwards, leaving the tools in the glen, the parly 
was once more on the track of the stolen eatllc. 

Thpre is this adrahtage in pressing and urgent 
engagements wh'i(;h call for active exertion of mind 
and bhdy, that they give no leisure for the soft 


indolence of grief. When ag^f in the saddle, 
tno two stockowners, though wiw subdued spirits 
and more silent energy than {before, seetned to 
give themselves up to the pursuit cm which they 
had entered. ^ 

Disentangled from the labynuth of rock, amidst 
which poor Archie had become fatally involved, the 
adventurers found themselves on a broad plain, 
alike wearj'ing to the eye and depressing to the 
mind by its monotony and barrenness. In every 
direction the same tiring landscape presented 
itself-—-a flat extent of surl^e, bounded only by the 
distant horizou; low, misshapen, stunted trees, 
which, equally with the coarse and scanty herb¬ 
age, betrayed the poverty of the soil, and occa¬ 
sional thickets of bi-ushwood. The mid-day sun 
beat fiercely on the travellers as they traversed this 
forbidding region; and, to add to the distress of 
heat, ami tlie fatigue arising from the mournful 
watching of Mr. Rracy and his friend, ."md the pre¬ 
vious exertions of Frank and his black companion, 
they looked in vain for water. the trail 

they were following was almoITTbst. The halted 
earth had taken no impression of hoof-marks, or 
what,faint traces were distingiiishable were so 
widely spread over the sullen flat, and among its 
low '.md scarcely living bush, that it seemed as 
though the pursuit must needs be tlisconliimed. 
There w.as enougli of novelty, however, in the 
scene to deprive Frank of the sense of one half of 
hi.s weariness, and to abstract his mind from tho 
melancholy spectacle which had so lately been 
before him ; especially when a flock of kangaroos 
boro down npon the horsemen, and then, stojjping 
short at not many yards distance, appeared to 
challenge them to a race across the plain—a c-h.al- 
lenge which fhe dogs of die party, at any rate, 
w;ere willing lo accept. A minute before, they 
lagged lazily and painfully behind their masters, 
with tongues hanging from their mouths, ami 
panting. Now; joining in a chorus of short and 
lively barks, they dashed towards tho flock, which 
was, the next moment, bounding rapidly over the 
hard and unproductive ground. For one moment 
the’^uperior horsemen of the party, in spite of the 
solemn and sorrowful pre-occupancy of their minds, 
drew up, and, tuming in the direction of the chase, 
seemed to bo On llic point of urging tlicir horses 
to follow. Rut more prudent considerations pre¬ 
vailed ; and, calling in the dogs with a loud and 
long halloo, they proceeded slowly on what ap¬ 
peared to be their proper course. ■ 

At noon, the party rested from sheer #xhad.s- 
tion, and sought an imperfect shelter from tho h(»it 
beside a clump of .stunted brushwood. They did 
not untie their bags of provision, as they could not 
eat, and there was no water to quench their burn¬ 
ing thirst. Visions of a muddy pond in the farm- 
-jard of his bojish home, in which he had often 
lanncbed hi§ mimic fleet of walnut shells, flitted 
through jiVank's imagination. Oh for a deep and 
long draught from that muddy pond, on which 
ducks swam, and in which swine were vvont to 
roll delightedly Happily, the plain was -not in¬ 
terminable. Alter a sW’t rest, the travellers re¬ 
mounted ; and Frank had reason to admire afresh 
tho sagacity of the young nafive, wh(f,«when Mr. 
Rracy himself was at len^h unable to perceive the 
trail of the cattle, and> Mlieved that it was alto- 
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getkcr lost, QUttO)' coiistituiod himself guide and 
scout, and ^foi-Along led tho party again into the 
track from whiim they had diverged. And as 
evening came on,*it was no small relief to find that 


which was probably at no insur^onutabte distance 
from tho spot. » 

Mr. Bracy, however, did not trouble himself 
with unprofitable conjectures. Taking .advantage 


a shelter, aUleast, and probably water rfso, was to I of tho facilities oflered there for rest, shelter, and 


be obtained in a fUrcst at the edge of ^hc plain, 
which sldrtcd on the opposite side another irregu- 


refreshment, the whole party uns.addled and'hob¬ 
bled their horses, and prepared for their fourth 


lar chain of rocky emuiences. They were not dis-1 night’s encampment in the bush, timing thdr 
appointed; and in the early part of another night's | departure thence on tho following morning, witli 


bhpu.ac, sad and tragic tales were told of lost bush- 
men .and of miserable convicts who had fled from 


the recovered cattle, so a-s to ovoid passing over 
the shelterless and scorched plain under the burn- 


help; and of othere who, in pmuful extremity, had obvious to Frank that Ibo thoughts of Ins com- 
been’rcscucd by bushrangers, or by the black na- panions were painfully engrossed by the sort-owful 
tives. Heart-sickened by these melancholy details, discovery they had made. They rode on silently 
Frank wrapped himself in his blanket, and mom- and dejectedly, leaving to Frank and the black the 
in- again found tho adventurers ou their toilsome care of the •ciattle,. which, indeed, required no 
journey. watchfulness nor urging-to keep irt .tlie hoin*cw.ard 

Towards noon the scene, .changed to one of wild track. Meanwhile came on a sudden change ii\ 
and startling novelty.. Thq recovered track of the the weather. A vfclent storm of wind raised 
cattle led into a narrow gully in the mountains around tlje jiarty clouds of fine dust, almost blind- 
which rose abruptly from the forest. As the ex- ing in Hs eftects; 'then a few heavy drops of rain 
plorcrs advanced, tlie gully, winding in its course, yarnpd them of a coming deluge. They h.ad 
descended .and coutr.actcd, while tho mountain reached'the middle of tlie barren plain, when a 
hides appeared almost to meet hundreds ofi feet loud peal of thunder burst over their licaiis, .and 
above their heads; and stately trees, wWch to the torrents of rain, descending in sheets rather 
travellers seemed only stunted shrubs of -a few than in drops, in one minute drenched (hem to 
iuehos in hei>-ht. spread their branches over the the skin. On—on—no time for loitemig now; 


intervening smice, luid all hut excluded the light of the lightning played around tlicm iuccssautly, and 

V ,1 a .X 1._*-_ —I* ASWAISM A ■«> 4-laa iiiAvnint^ w*ia Tinivl dn/l 


day. rreseiitly, a stout barrier of rough logs im- 
l>e(led further progress, whore the pass waa_ aarrow- 


the ground, which in the morning was hard and 
drv as stone, nofr became a swamp. The cattle 

*1 - 1 __ lU.. 4t.A 


cat. The barrier Ws-is certainly llic contrivance of rushed wildly across the plain, dazzled with the 
human hand.s • the logs—there were two—rested blaze and terrified by tlie loud crashing of thunder 
on mortices cut in the solid rock, and much peals. At length, tlft shelter of rocks was reached, 
strength was reumred, to raise them. Silently, and a cheerless, slccples.s vigil was spent in the 
Mr Bracy dismounted, aiuf placing his shoulder glen which had witnessed the first n'lght’s light- 
heneath, one aiW the* other came tumbling down, hearted bivouac. By mommg the stom had spent 
A few more paces, and the scene was once ihorc its fury; but the ram continued, and a cold chill- 

1 s> 1 A ...i.k. iniv Atrinri lauronf IhA fnmiiita'iiis. (bev 


external objects except the then unclonded skv, guided by ihe instinct ol 
A carpet of soft grass covered the ground, which, towards their accust^inKd 


guided by the instinct of the cattle, leading them 
towards their accust^inKd run, which they reached 


gently depi’cssed on one side, contained a paid of in safety. , ,, , . 

pure clear water, oversbadowed. by trees, beneath Mr. Bracy invited his neighbour to rpmam with 
which were auielly feeding a small herd of cattle, him until the following morning in tlic .stockmen s 
It needed only a glance from tho experienced hut. " There will be sorrow cnougli, ho said, 
cve of Mr. Bracy^to discover that the object of his “ when wc get to Hunter s Crcok. 1 oor Lloanor. 
iourney was attoined; and in the satisfaction of let her.have one more quiet night. , 


journey was aiuuncu; anu m me 
the moment, he was willing to give credit to the 
plunderers for their ingenuity in discovering and 
appropriating a spot which served jit once as a 
h»ing-pIaco and a stock-yard. No stockman ^s 
to bo seen, and indeed none was needed. The 
barrier they had passed, once fixed, egress wm 
impossible; while tho fertility and water Supply 


SNOW-BIRDS. 

In most armies equipped and prc])arod for bafUo 
there is a corps of reserve, generally consisting of 
the ilovscr of the troops, and who are never called 


was ever likely to ctintaiii. The plain micrcnco no mswrj m « muv. 
drawn from the discovci^ was, that tho ftarauder, which the reserve have not played a part of more 
whoever he might be, hiving driven the cattle to or less imR«rtance, and not unfreqnently they have 
SrmSintablully.U secured it. had departed, monopohsifd the glory of the 4y. The great . 
this mepn g y.^^ j^bourm ^ day by day and honr by 

Icr to remove them to his own run. re- hour/so manfoUy fight the battle ot life, lias dso 
branded -if.that were possible, or to dri^c them corps of reserve, who, like their mihtory proto- 
udtb otl c“s td MelbouU, or. likely enough, into types, would seem to comeinto action only at times 
eolauv. 'the traveUed route to of sudden emergency. Here, however, a» simi- 


the neijghjiiouring CQl%ay,^tihe travelled route to 
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litiulc ontls belwee.i tlicni and the heroes of war: 
they are not the tlowcr ofthe troops, but rather 
tlio detached ai’d disabled stragglers and camp* 
followers, wlio, without captain or company, follow 
ifi the rear of the host, to gather up its wi-echs and 
leavings.' Tlicy reap small glorj', but iiiiich toil 
. and priA .atioii, and are ever ready to incur no end 
of the lonner to alleviate the pressure of the latter. 
W'u siiould have no means of judging of the asto- 
iii'-hing numbers of this bo<ly of reserve, who can¬ 
not bo said to exist in the ranks of l.abour, but as 
thrust out of the ranks—were it not for the occa¬ 
sional exigencies whicb arise demanding their im¬ 
mediate services, and calling them into' activity 
with & certainty inevitable as the want and woe, 
the misery and the fear of misery, which urge them 
to exertio)! whenever tlu‘Vo is the smallest piuspect 
of a rccompence for "it: 

tVc'iiiight spocily perhaps a scorfe of such occa¬ 
sions liable to arise at one time or other, rC(inii'ing 
the energies of this dormant, labour power, and 
rewarding it, though with scant venmnerafion, for 
i(s prompt exercise. Rut we' shall coitline our¬ 
selves f')r the present .(o a single one—a fall of 
snow in lemdon streets, or rather iii-Londoli 
siiburhs. I5y a regnlalion of the police autho¬ 
rities, every bousebolder in broad London is com¬ 
pelled, under penalty of a line, to clear the pave¬ 
ment in front of hi.s Inmso of .snow by a certain 
hour ill the morning—a byc-luw intended., for the 
convenience of foot-passengers, and for the dis- 
couragcnicnl of accidents and bvolcen hones, which, 
in s'liito of all pi'ccautions, are sufficiently numerous 
in frosty seasons. 

It happens- to have been mowing pretty fast 
during the night, and the undulating nnlovel of 
roofs which greets ns from our chamber window 
is lapped in a white mantle. 'Wo hail the advent 
of .something like an old-fashioned winter with 
pleasure, because it brings with it a gush of- old 
associations and refreshing memories of by-gono 
time; and we descend to breakfast, feoUng yonnger 
than we did yesterday by a good deal, ki spite of a 
rbcnniatic twinge, which i;eeals r-ather ominously 
the experience of last winter. " We g.a/o ont upon 
the driving snow-flakes with a distinct recollection 
ol' that old'pond at the Iwltoin of the paternal jiad- 
dock, overshadowed with Inrche.s, valiant firs, and 
prickly holly, where, under the guidance of cousin 
Tom, wc .screwed our first sk.ates into the hee^s of 
our lirst wellingtons, and picked up onr firtt tum¬ 
bles along with onr first experience in that delight¬ 
ful art. . There stood dear si.-sler Sue, wrapped in | 
fur to the eyes—now laughing at the odd antics , 
m cut—now shiflnking with terror as the ice I 
cracked threateningly—now- ! 

” Bang!” comes an atlantean dab at the street- ' 
door, vyhieh, half splitting the panel, dissipates oiur 
vision ill an instant; and as Betty opens to the un¬ 
ceremonious applicant, we. hear the voice of the 
pbliceniau of our terr.ace rcmindiiig us with official i 
importance that we must clear the snow from the ' 
front of the ho'’se, or incur a penalty of forty shil- | 
lings. Having delivered this reminder, ho is oflr| 
to the other householders on his he.at, wlv), like' 
ourselves, have been .oblivious of the duty tho law 
enforces. Bat what irf now to be done? I 

Betty has hanlly feached the kitchen, when , 
there ,is a second appeal at the door—not by any i 


means an antlioritative “baiig,7 but a gentle, 
modest tonch, accompanied by Relinking of iron 
upon the step. (( 

“ Please to want your door-way ijpne, ma’am ? 
do it slap-up for tuppence.” ” Wide-a.vako Jem,” 
as he is sailed, has followed close at tho heels of 
the policeman, to make sure of tho job, and of 
course be gets it; and setting to work in earnest, 
with shovel and birch-broom, makes a prodigious 
clutter over his work. Owing to the traffic of pas¬ 
sengers, the snow is trodden hard upon the stones, 
and he has a tough task of it; but he chips away 
at it with a will and gets the better of it. Before 
he has half done, the same operation is going on in 
a do/.en different places within hearing, and the 
whole road on both sides of the w.iy resounds with 
the clatter of iiucs, picks, and spades, by whose 
united movemdnts a torrent of snow is cascading 
into the roadw.sy. 

_ Wo feel tlic value of their l.abours as wc walk 
cityward after breakfast,' and are impressed with a 
sense of tlie vast number and endlbs^ v.ariety of 
those impromptu pioneers, whOBi a single fall of 
snow appeal's to have suddenly called into existence. 
Wo have counted twelve at the work in a line of 
not more than two hundred yards. At this rate 
the litholc host must amount to several thousands 
thus sinuiltaneously dinployed. When wc reflect 
that tliey have all employed themselves—volunta¬ 
rily come forward to solicit the drudgery of a spe¬ 
cies of labour so comfortless and so ill paid—we 
cannot escape the painful conviction, that within 
the w'lde-spread arms of the metropolis there 
must at all times exist a struggling multitude 
of beings who, if not actually midsrgoing ])osifive 
want, are at least on the extreme verge of destitn- 
tion. The greater number'of these snow-birds are 
boys and lads Iroin twelve to sixteen years of ago; 
but very many arc girls and youhg women in tat¬ 
tered and scanty garb—their unprotected feet 
sodden with fiio slushy snow-w.atcr. Some arc 
plainly frozen-out labourers, and these are best 
equipped for the purpose, having heavy tools at i 
their command, with which the task is readily ac- 
coniplishcd. (fthers are liiboiircrs' wives anxious 
to earn a few ponce for himgiy families at homo; 
and the only implement which some of them carry 
is the firc-shoVel, snatched from the hearth. Others, 
again, are old men and women, come shivering 
forth in the wintiy air, perhaps to earn the means 
of purchasing a little fuel to warm their aged 
limbs. 

As tho work they solicit must he done b,v some¬ 
body, most of them are successful in the searclv,of 
employment; and few, if any, can rctnrn without 
some small reward fo^ their industry. Hero and ' 
there Ml penurious housekeeper, with a mistaken 
economy, is seen sprinkling salt upon the snow 
'before his door, instead of expending twopence in 
its removal. Such a proceeding is worse than 
sheer stupjdity, and would be justly visited by the 
infliction of the penalty threatened against non- 
reinovei's of snow. It is true that the salt molts 
the snow; but it substitutes for it a pool nf water 
many degrees colder than the snow itself, and sub- 
jects all who pass over it to the danger of catching 
severe chills by a sudden irruption* ffito qn ex¬ 
tremely low temperaturh. Ho who^ikperituents 
with salt in thi» way ti.ay ihVe a few coppsrs in the 
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course of a winAr, but he does the most cftoctive was^ ere long proposed that a cow should, join the 
thing he can do twnrds placing himself and family .happy family. Accordingly, a Cow was got up; 
upon a diet of gi^^l ®>'d slops. j but whether it lowed wftcii it went tip, or whether 

We have notice that the most sturdy and oner-1 some official was alarmed by its apneaiaucc in oiite 
getie of tbi.s 'class of winter’s day ephemera, whom i of the galleries, is not known. Suffice to say, the 
wo have called snow-birds, generally combine with ' autocrat of all the Russias heard of it, and’a corn* 
the snow-sweeping an analogous pursuit,* immely,! inia.=iion having issued through a sky-lij^ht, dis- 
the collecting of ice, in a small way, for hotel- j covered tho true state of matters in these distant 
keepers and confectioners. Proceeding from tho regions, and forthwith cifectcd a total e.*earaDCc of 
suburbs, after tho pavements are cleared, to the all tbo supevUuous residents, 
ponds and ditches in the outskirts, they break up One forenoon, during a residence in St. Pefers- 
and g.'ilber into heaps tho surface ice, and, loading bvirg, T visited this famous building in company 
it in hand-cai'ts, wheel it off to the city. For this with a friend who -spoke Russ: a preeaulion this, 
there is always a ready market—the demand for which soon proved.very rcttulsiie. When wc got 
ice throughout the year in London being much i inside, wo asked tho sentry if he could tell us 


there is always a ready market—the demand for 
ice throughout the year in London being much 
greater than the avei-age frosts of our winters are where the party who was to show us the building 
sufficient to supply. Somctime.s,^ when snow is livedf bnjliis knowledge of.tho palace seemed to 
plentiful, and the harvest of ice is not very promis- be confineu to tho door fio yarded. Wo noiv 
mg, these adventurers will roll the Snow into huge went up flights of steps, aiid-raado vast empty pas- 
heavy balls, which, being closely rammed into the sages resound ftjith dur nn-Uussiap tread. As wo 
ice-wells, subserve the pmiioso of ice tliroughout wandered on, alarmed at the noise virhich wo could 
the summer, though, perlfaps, less efl'ectually.^ uof help making, wo, met here and theru a man oi’ 
It is but a melandlioly -spectaele, that which a two, sweeping the llooi’s, mid inquired of tlicin. 
snow-storm in London reveals to us. It shows us Still the/could give’ us no clue to the information 
llio biting penury of a mass of our tellow-crea- we sought. Forward wo went, popping the same 


lore the party who was to show us the building 
cdf bu^fiis knowledgo of.tho palace seemed to 
confineu to tho door fio guarded. Wo iioiv 


the summer, though, perlfaps, less efl'ectually.^ 

It is but a melandlioly -spectaele, that which a 
snow-storm iu London reveals to us. It shows us 
llio biting penury of, a mass of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; but it has its bright side—^itf shows as well 


we sought. Forward wo went, popping the same 
fjacstioniit all we encountered, but without success; 


that multitudes who, during the sharp severities of until, when fairly tired, we at length stumbled on 
winter, sufler without complaint, are ready to take the " whereabouts” of our guide. 

_ 1..^ _Aik.. aa*va««11 a«*<M . A lYytX t\ MAC«^ «>< n al aim iVaai a«l«t ■ > 


of tho chance*however small, of win* 
ning an honest penny. 


After a few minutes’ rest iu a comfortably-fur¬ 
nished apartment, our friend led 1 ho way to the Vari¬ 
ous suites of apartment.'). Room after room, gallery 
after gallery, hall after hall, was visited, coiilbmuf- 
. ....x ing uswith their splendour and interminable varietv. 

A VISIT TO TIIL I^All'jlfc PALAOfi OP jjjq public rooms there were two, in 

THE TZAR. which wealth, consummate skill, and exquisite 

NicjTor,.is is rt superb emperor, and tbo winter taste Imd met and (jpne their utmost. 1 allude to 
palace is a superb square building in tho Lonis the White Hall and tho Hall of St. (leorge. Tho 
<iualerze style, standing cloae upon tho Heva, and former i.s the ball-room; and its walls, pillars, dc- 
measurinn' upwards of 700 feet ou one side. Just corations, furniture, all are white, pure whiU-, with 
opposite,'on the’north bank of tlic river, is-the gold enough,baty»j.-f enough, to preven4monotony 
citadel with its wamparts, and the cathedral spire and mid richness to one of the loveliest and chastest 
indicating the church, where rest afl the Romanoffs of earthly gathering - places. When its grand 
—real or suppositious—from the days of Peter tho chandeliers are lit, and its great floor is thronged 
Great down to the children of the present repre- with splendidly-atlireil men and women, the iou! 
sentativc of that name. On its south side, .the enxemhle must be perfect. St, George’s Hall is 
residence faces the famous Isaac plain, amk the different; and if tlfe former bo exunisitely beau- 
traly gimid granite column of- “ tho good Alex- tiful, tho latter is passing grand and imperial. It 
andcr.” Although there is a great conrt-yawl in is a »'eat doric temple, simple, massivv, mujestie, 
the centre, the palace ia still large chough to lodge, of glittering snowy marble, relieved here and there , 
some say dOtX), some say (HXW persoms. It. is, I with biiniiiig gold. It is a council-room, a eJiarn- 
belicvc the most capacious imperial or royal resi- her where magnates and ambassadors converse, 
deuce in Europe where*knigbtly orders gather, where splendid Bo- 

A tale is effirent in Petersburg, that some no-ars are conferred. Standing at its extremity, 
vears a***© the bevy of loen who were stationed on when all w silent, yon feel that it is a nt,pmcc for 
the roof to SCO that everything wa.% right there, the head of a great empire to summon princes and 
finding themselves, like all people in lofty situa- accept their homage. * 

tions evDOsed in a way unknown to the world four To .the generality of readers, a long accounTof 
storeys Cerd^^^^^ “rooms” is a most tiresome affair fiveuwereit 

the chimney-stacks. Although idleness is the iiotaweai-mesa a dcscriptionofthoaeinthewm- 

paradise of a Russian, these honest fellows thought Icr palace would bo impossible, for no man can 

that a littlo society would add to them bliss, and rememk-r the wculiar^tics of each. All 1 can say 
so, sneh as had wim and children got.tiem on to is. tha I giew bcwildered with magmficencc-per- 
the leads,, while those who had neither, provided pctually changing its shape, indeed yet all too ex- 
themselves with the former forthwith, and com- citing to leave one long capable of discnmiimtmg 
menoed honsekeepmg. Thus a little colony, «n- and proper yciyopng tho sight. As a whole, the 
En to and abqvo Sie law, was gradually formed, glorms of this palace eajmot be surpasseil, and tho 
It pBospered; and ns its numbers and waists m- good taste of w mrt js ijqual to the splendour, 
crewed^B^sfindgoaU began tomaltiply. How- Intbeolderpalaces-^hecreation?of Catheripoand 
evM^as'fc rod WQifaeii-are never contait,.it Paul—there is an abundance of pamt and gilding. 


the roof to sec that everything wa,% right there, the head ot a great ( 
finding themselves, like all people iu lofty situs- j accept their homage 
tions, exposed in a way unknown to the world four lo .the generality 

storeys lower down, built huts under tho slielter of rooms is a most 

the chimiicy-stacks. Although idleness is the not a weai-mess, a d 
paradise of a Russian, these honest fellows thought Icr ” 

that a littlo society would add to thefr bliss, and remcnikr tl>o kcffi 
so, such as had wives and children ^ot tiem on to is, that d ^ 
the leads, while those who had neither, provided *’ 

themselves with the former forthwith, and com- citing to teave one 
menoed honsekeepmg. Thus a littlo colony, «iv and properly ciyopi 
known to and aSo Hie law, was gradually formed. ^ 

It prospered; and os its numbers and waivts in- good taste of ev^ 
crewed, B^s «nd goaU began to maltiply. How- In tbe 
evef, as'Tten amf wqifaen- are never contait„it laul—there is ant 
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One thin^ more 1 must mention, invinely, tluit which wc pause is one of those little VMh left by the 
we got a gliuipse of Ithe crowp jewels. Ouv guide, efflux of the tide, and which the eyeless observer 
whose sympathiu.s all ran on the side of Itussia, would pass over as containing hotlmg remarkable. 
• asked me it’ the koh-i-noor of our good queen was Not so, however, does Mr. Gosse'ho pauses, and 
any larger, and seemed mortified and incredulous thu.s describes tho beauties of this .miniature 


wlftu i sajd 'C was. Tliese jewels are, however, 
wonderful bfdli in beauty and nninber; but of 
tbeir vaiiio I could form no estimate. Nobody 
knows un,^ thing in Russia. Tho man who showed 
them knew nothing, and no one else knew any 


“ There is something exceedingly charming in 
such a natural vivannm ns this. IVlion 1 go 
down on my knees upon the rocky margin, and 
bring my face nearly close to the water, tho whole 


So 1 was constrained to be ignorant, and I interior is distinctly visible. The various forms 


to feast my eyes for a short time on crowns, 
sceptres, tiaras, buckles, clasps, necklaces, pendants, 
ear-rings, rings, broodies, and diuriing gems iniiu- 
raorakle. It was a grand sight in its way, and in its 
way als* a very sad one, fiw there was not a glitter¬ 
ing speck in the mighh/^collection which did not, 
to iny eyes, sceiii q^sociatcd witli conquest and 
military rule. ' . . , • 

}ly riiis time -two bouiw and a half had been 
spent; and ns we hnd done little more than walk 
Uir‘ji';fh the palace, never sitting down, we now 
felt thoroughly wearied. So wg returned jvith ouv 
obliging guide to tho spot wlierts wc started. 1 


obliging guide to tho spot wlierts wc started. 1 turc of a man climbing up by his hands and feet— 
had seen all that others see, and'more, isidced, thanj ossly you must suppose an additional arsss growing 


asid hcantiful tints of tlie sea-weeds, especially the 
purple flush of tho eliondn'x, are well worthy of 
admiration; and I can sec the little shrimps and 
other ci'ustacca busily swimming from weed to 
weed, or pursuing their instinctive occupations 
among tlie froiubi and branches—an ample forest 
to them. Tiny, fishes of tho blcnny genus are 
also hiding under the shadow of the tufts, and 
occasionally darling out with quivering tail; and 
one or two brittlestars aye deliberately crawling 
about, by means of their liye long. and flexible 
arms, in a manner that seems a ludiemns carica¬ 
ture of a mail climbing up by his hands and feet— 


many do, and X had remembered as mueh most. 
Nt>r did I grudge the labour, having learnt this 
lesson, if no otlier, that “ riches and splendid 
honours joineil" cannot make a man happy; and 
being more than ever impressed with thankfulness 
that 'my lot had been east in a station r<flnovcd 
alike from the splendour and the care.s that attend 
a crown. 


A NATURALIST AT THE SEA SIDE. 

Sncit of our readers as have pai<l a visit to tlie 
marine nqimi'ium at the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society, in Regent’s Park, must have looked with 
ibtense interest upon the variegated and beautiful 
contents of the glassy prisons ereeti-d then* for tho 
safe custody of the sea anemones and other 
members of the tribe of Rritisli zoophytes. It is 
with great pleasure, thereftft-e,»tliat wo introdiieo 
to their notice a volume which largely enters into 
the private, history, if wo may so spo.ak, of this 
curious department of creation, and wliieh, to tho 
attractions of an engaging stylo and henltliy piety, 
adds the accompaniment of several elaborately 
cokfuved drawings of the animals themselves.* • 
Mr. Go^sc, who .for some years has been 
honourably distinguished by his varied attainments 
as a natuVnlist, having when an' invalid had occa¬ 
sion to spend a portion of his time upon the beau¬ 
tiful coast of Devonshire, near Torquay and Il¬ 
fracombe, devoted his leisure to examining the 
rocks and jiools of the neighbourhood for contribu¬ 
tions to his private vivarium. Rich and varied, 
accordingly, were tho stores which he gathered. 
With our raader’s permissibn, we shall suppose 
ourselves accompanying him, net in hand, on one 
of his moniing exenrsious, nnlil at Ipst^ after 
wandering through some of Devonshire’s green 
‘ lanes, we find ouraelves upon the sdh-shore, with a 
noble expanse of ocean before us. The first fp<tt at 
_• _ • •_ 

*A'XaturnlistN ftaittblufi on tiio 0cu>nsWro Court,** B/ 
P. H. OQdso, A.L.a. Loaidon : Joiin Vour^t. 1853. 


from tho top of his head. Tho variety of their 
colours, and the singular but always elegant pat- 
tenis in which they ate arranged, render thc.so 
little star-fishes attr.'ietive. 

“ Such a calm, clear, little well as this, among the 
rugged rocks, stored with animal and vegetablo 
life, is an object well calculated to attract a poet's 
fancy. .The following description must have been 
drawn from just such a rock-pool, and most tnio 
to nature it ir :— 

* 

“ ‘ liiillows of tbo tide-worn reef, 
iitil't at low water glistenive; in tlie RUii, 

I’l lliiriil (lokls, amll'oi’li.s in luinintnre, 

. IVllli their vvMill fV}* of rrn&tctl 
9 . ino'!'nrf, trec-Jika seii-wcisl, s5)arklinff iipbliles, 
iMK'liant the uv<% luid tempt tlic c;igPL‘ Inuid 
To violnta tHl>> fairy para<li»«.*'' 

It is not, hoivever, oidy the rocky cistern which 
thus teems with life; Mr. Gosse finds subjects for 
bis niieroscopc in much smaller objwts than even 
a tidal pool. We have all heard, mid otlen by tho 
sea-bciu'h road, “ sonuons in stones;” but most 
interesting is tlyj description Mr. Gosse lias given of 
what may be seen on a piece ef i-ock not larger tlian 
a peuny-i»ieee. It is, nnhappily for our piirpse, 
too long for extract, but the following general re¬ 
marks which helms given illustrate the same truth. 

“ Tlie economy with which Ood'wnrks in entnre- 
has been often noticed, and especially that.pliaso 
of it which coftsists in the profusion and variety df 
existence that can be crowded and sustained in a 
given space. A plant i« growing iii the earth; it 
oecupie* a certain amount of room, and appears, to 
syieak loo.sely, to fill it. Rut on examination we 
may find other plants growing en it; its back, tho 
angles of its branches, ita buds, its leaves, the 
interior ofi jjs blossoms, ita seed-vessels, are oc- 
cu|)ied by many species of spiders and insects, 
which find ample room for the carrying on of their 
respective functions and the enjoyment of their 
lives; not to speak of the birds, and butterflies, 
and bees; and ilies, that are but tempqyary visit¬ 
ants—mere comers and goers. Many ^f these 
minute animals have other matures living^ on them. 
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as parasites; tret earwig tliat is siragly enscon<*ed 
in the tube of %at "flower is tenanteJ by a long 
intestinal worirl, yonder caterpillar, so' calmly 
gnawing oitt sinuous cavities i»i tne edge of a loaf, 
supports within a colony of infant ichneumons; 
the little wild bee that has just alighted on tiiis 
blossom would be found to carry about sundry 
maggots wlioso black heads peep out from beneath 
the rings of his abdomen. Even the very juices 
that circulate in the vessels of the plant probably 
bear along in their course the germs <if invisible ! 
animalcules; for if wo take the leaves, or the j 
flowers, or the stems, and make an infusion of 
them, carefully covering tho vessel to prevent in¬ 
trusion from without, wc shall find in a day or two 
tliat tho water is swarming with living creatures 
of various kinds, known to inicrtftcopio observers ■ 
as iufusory animalcules.” • _ , 

Amidst a field of- animal life so varied and 
minute, it will easily bo beljeved that Mr. (fo.ssc ; 
found occupation enougii. The ricbncss of his 
volume renders it indeed difficult to make selection, 
where all is so gobd. We take, however, almost 
at random the following dc.scrintiou of one of tlie 
minutest of the tenants of the ileepf } 

“ I have been for the la.st two or three liours 
engaged in watching two of tho most important 
vital functions, respiration*and circulatiuu, under 
circumstances of unusual facility for the' study. 
Ill looking over one of my civonit, a pan confain- 
ing marine plants and animals that have been 
undisturbed for several weeks, I found, attached 
to a sea-weed, a tiny globule of jelly, not bigger 
than one of those little splierulM wherewitli 
Lwiueopalhy •supplants the jalaps^ud rhubai-bs 
that our grandmothers believed in/and swallowed. : 
It is an uscidiah imflluskf one (f that trilic of 
humble animals that form the link by which fhe 
oyster is connBctcd with the zoophyte; luid* it 
appears to belong to that genus which the learned 
Savigny has named ehu'i-ltiuti* Trauspare.nt as 
the purest crystal, it needwl only to be transferred 
ill a drop of its native sea-water to the stage of tho 
microscope, and the whole of its complex invertor 
organism was revealed. 'The old sago's wisj^i that 
man liad a window in his breast, that we might 
sec into him, was more than realized in this case: 
the whole surtace of the little fliiimal was ono 
entire window; its nody was a crystal palace in 
miniature.” 

After de.scribing the curion.s internal appa-, 
ratus of tills sibophyto, Mr. (fosse describes the 
aiiimjil's miimto body as studded apparently with 
•'jugs of a singular character in ceaseless motion. 
“ In truth,” continues Mr. Gosse, “ it is a 
beautiful sight to sec forty or more of these oblong 
rings, all set round tli«r interior with v'rfiat lools 
like the cogs on a watch-wheel, dark and distinct, 
running round and round with an even, modeiutdy 
rapid, cea.selcss motion. Th^su bfack running 
figures, so like cogs and so well dcfii)|L<d as they 
are, are.merely an optical delusion j they do not 
represent the cilia, but merely the waves which 
the dlia m^ie; the cilia themselves are excccd- 
ingly slender and close-set hairs, as may bo seen 
at .the-ends of'the ovals, where a sligJit.altera¬ 
tion of*position prevents tho waves from taking 
the toou-liko appeataueo. Sometimes one Jiere 
and thiJrc of the ovtls Jeases .to play, while tho 


rest continue J and now and tjien, tlie •whole aie 
suddenly arrested siovdtaneously as if by magic, 
and presently all start togetlier again, which has a 
most charming effect. But whdl struck mo as 
singular was, that while in general the ciliai^ 
wave ran in the same direction in ilm diilerent 
ov.als, there would be one licre and there, in which 
the courso was reversed; and I think that the* 
animal has tho power of choosing tho dirtHJtiou 
of tho waves, of setting them going and of stop¬ 
ping them, individually as well as collectively. 

“ I am afraid my attempt to describe these phe¬ 
nomena is but partially suwessful: I am huro it 
cannot .convey to'you any adequate idea of llio 
spectacle itself. Have you ever gazed with in¬ 
terest on a complicated piece of machirtory in 
motion, such is comnyuT in our large mam’.rnc- 
turing house.s ? If so, I dqrc say you have felt a 
sort of plcaftod bewilderment at the multitude of 
; wheels and bands, rolling and circling iii iifccssiint 
’ play, yet wilb the most • perfect steadiness an.d 
regularity. Something of that sort of impression 
was made on my^wiud by the sight of the re.qii- 
ratory organ of this tiny .ascidia.” 

I* It isj by the rdtatiou'of tlicse rilia and tho 
vortex ’which they create, that this Httlo animal 
get.s its prey. The modu in which this i.s accom¬ 
plished is well described by Mr. Gosse wiicn 
delineating tlie habits of another sptcics of zoo¬ 
phyte., Tiio action he lias well compared Jo a 
living whirlpool. Indeed, a vessel once within 
the suction of tho maelstrom has as much elianec 
of getting out, 'as the prey on which tiiesc little 
creatures fceil, vvlicu oiico it is entangled witliiti 
their complex machinery. 

‘‘Ih order,” siRs Mr. Gosse, “to make this 
action iulclligi'ole, it is necessary to premise that a 
' stationary polype, being unable to seek its food, 
must be provided with means to bring it within 
reach; tlie cilia accomplish this; they create an 
impetuous current iu a certain definite direction, 

, and form a vortex in the snn’oiimliiig water, whose 
' elTects ai^ felt to an incredible distance. Any 
minute floating auimulculc near is drawn into this ' 
, whirliwol, tho ceuU’O bf which is the bottom of the ‘ 
polype’s bell; once within the circle, it is ivliirled 
' round and round, descending at each .gyration till 
at length it is within the fatal circle; tiio glassy 
! tentacles eneonipa.ss it with « wall on every side, * 
and it still whirls round with ever increasing 
, vRooity in the giddy dniiee, and at lenglli is suek- 
cd into tho yawning ab}.'is at the bottom—tlie 
gaping throat, which expands with a treachcvoiM 
I embrace as the helpless atom enters, *und then 
i closes over it with a strong nuusciikr contraction, 

! forcing it down into the stomach, no more to 
I emerge alive. But if, in performing the gyration 
j within the bell, tho ilnaling atom should be driven 
I too near the margin, it might possibly escapo 

■ through the interstices of the tentacles, fw they 
j do not stand in actAal contact. 'To prevent,the 

■ contingency, tho cilia of the tentacles arc endowed 
I with an s^xquisile sensibility; and if an object bnl 
; touch the tip of one of these most minute liairs^ 

the inifability of tho tentacle is excited, and it 
imfncdiately moves inward with that sudden jerk, 
which throws the poor animalcule right back into 
tho very whirl of the vortex.”^ ‘ 

1 In diflerent parts of lus’ work, Mi*r Qo&.m> 
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describes Qie mode, in which another species, the delicate inhabitant, permitting hiu^ to inhale the 
madrepore, so well known in its fossil form to the surrounding fluid without exposii/g himself, and 
frequenters of Toi-qiia.v, lakes its prey. The pas- enabling him in a moment to shut and bar his 
■ sage is full of interest j although we may remind gate on the approach of danger. ’The piadrepore, 
ous young readers, that experiments with insect j again, is armed in a different way. examiu- 
life, tliough excusable when undertaken in scientific i ing its tentacles carefully, Mr. Gosse found them 
pursuits, become culpable when practised for the ! like a quiver full of mrows, being loaded with a 
mere indulgence of a wanton curiosity. species of bristles, which he conjectures to be so 

“ The feeding of the madrepores affords much many darts destined to be injected into the bodies 
•imnscment; they are very greedy, and the pre-! of the minute animals which form its prey. As ho 
sciico of food stimulates them to more active | pressed the tentacles or quivers containing these 
eirorts and the display of greater intelligence, than darts, a surprising number issued. “ To see,” he 
we should give them cre£t for. | says, amazed at the spectacle, “ these thousands of 

“I put a minute spider, as large as a pin's head,' little vesicles discharging their missiles in rapid 
into tlie water, pushing it down with a bU of grass | succession, like the flight of arrows iu ancient hat- 
to a cordl, which was lying with partially exposed i tics, was an astonishing sight.” 
tentacles. The instant the insect touched the ti]i i Home curious observations are made in anoilier 
of a tentacle it adhered, and was drawn in with ! part of the work on those animalcules which im- 
the surrounding tentacles between the'plates; near part luminosity to the deep; and wo cannot better 
' their inward margin. AVatcliiiig the animal now close our notice of this charming volume, which 
with a lens, I saw the small mouth slowly open, we strongly recommend.Jto our readers, than by 
and move over to that side, tile lips gaping un- giving the following specimen of Mr. Go-sse’s 
symmetrically; while at the same time, by a move- descriptive powers, in the narrative of an excursion, 
ment as impcrucptible as that of Uic hour-hand of when the luminous qualities of tlicsc insects were 
a watch, the tiny proy whs carried along between [ brought promiupntly under his notice. ^ 

the plates towarlls the corner of llio mouth.' The “ 1 was coming down lately by tbe steamer 
latter, however, moved most, and at length reach- from Dristol to Ilfracombe in lovely summer 
cd tlie edges of the plates, and gradually took in weather. Night fell on ns when approaching 
and closed upon the insect, after which it slowly Ljnmoutli; and from thence to Ilfracombe, the 
I'cturncd to its usual place iu the centre of tlie sea, unsullied by a breeze, presented a plienomenoii, 
disk. " of no rare occurrence, indeed, to tliosc who aro 

“ After some quarter of an hour, observing that much on the water, but of unusual splciido'ur and 
the tentacles were more fully expanded than before, beauty. It was the pliosphoreseciicc of the lumi- 
aiid inferring that so tiny a morsel liad only wliet- nous animalcules; and though I have seen the 
ted the coral’s appetite, I caught a house-fl.v iu same uppearavee in greater profusion and magni- 
thc window pane, and taking hold of -its wings licence in otliei; seas, I think i never saw it with 
with a pair ot pliers, plunged it under water. Tlie more delight oi^ admiration .than -here. Sparkles 
tentacles held it at tho first contact as before, and of brilliance were seen thickly studding the smooth 
drew it down upon the mouth, which instantly suriace, when iiileutly looked at, though a careless 
began to gape in ex|)eetation. Rut the struggles observer would have overlooked them; and as the 
of the fly’s legs perhaps tickled the coral’s ten- vessel’s bow ploughed up tlio water, and threw off 
taclcs in an unwonted maimer, for they shrank the liquid furrow on each side, brighter specks 
away, and presently released the intended victim, were left adhering to the dark planks, as the water 
' which rose to the surface like a cork; only however fell oil’, and shone brilliantly until the next plunge 
' to become the breakfast of an expectant actinia washed them away. The foaming wash of the 
heilh, wliich was much loo wise to reject or to let furrow^ itself was turbid with milky light, in which 
slip so dainty a proy. The poor coral evidently glowed spangles of intense brightness. Rut the 
^regretted the untoward necessity of letting it go, most beautiful efect of the whole, by far, and wliat 
for his mouth—I will not say watered, for being was novel to me, was produtid by the projecting 
under water the ex|ires8ion might be open to paddle-boxes. Each of these drove up fi-Om before 
criti.'isin, but— gaped for some time after the its broad front, a little wave continually prolong- 
escape.” ing itself, which presently curled over outwarSy 

There is, at first sight, Bometliing painful to tlie with a glassy edge, and broke. It was from this 
sensitive mind, in the contemplation of the spectacle curling and breaking edge, here and there, iTot in 
presented in the preceding extract, of the extent every part, that there gleamed up a bluish light oi 
to which death is interwoven with the entire the most vivid lustre, so intense that I could 
system of animal life; but it must be remembered almost read tho small pi^ii of a book that I held 
that the jiresent economy of nature has been con- up over 'the gangway. Tnc luminous animals evi- 
strncted m anticipation of a state of things which duilly ran in shoals, nncqnally distributed; for 
has been affected to an extent of which we are sometimes many rods would be passed, in which 
not acquainted, by the blightibg presence of moral none or scarcely dny light was evolved, then it 
evil. would appear and continue’’for perhaps an equal 

The compensations which these zoophytes have space. The waves formed by the summits of the 
received iu the ivay of protection against the swells behind the ship continued to breal^ and 
animals that attack them are also' very enrions. were visible for a long way behind, as a succession 
One species, anguinaria rpntvlala, has at Iho of luminous spots; and occasionally one would 
extremity of its pe^n a sort of door opning and appear 'in’’ the distant darkness, after Uig inter- 
shutting with a kind of spring—a beautiful piece of mediate ouc bad ceased, bearing ho ^all resefti- 
mechanikm contrivedf for the protection of the little blaifce, os some one on ipaid observed, to a ship 
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showing n liAt by way of signal. Tlie scene | « i:. r-t-n i * 

recall^ the g^hic.liucs of sir Walter Seott.— [ EjJ-E-E-ELP. 

.« 'Aaikwl before the nulm.g pve«-, i "”<? « and %8y. and the stow 

'The mimic fires of ocean slow, ] ^ a*"® shining clearly enonga sbovo^ the dense 

Those lishiiiings of the waio: mantle of luiat which lies like a moist manket 

Wild (-iiarklcs ci-cst the broken tides. | upon sleeping Loudon, are shut out from view, as. 

And flashing round, the vessel’s sidi < roused by some nnnsiial sound, we start from onr 

lui V li ®^®®P and tiii-n a drowsy eye towards the skr. 

'iVthc doriTiXwK .«y®* ^«"«othiiig but a dim 

A blooming splendour jellow hnze tluit ^Icftras up Iroui the street. Vi hftt 

was it that uissipated our slumbers and banished 
“ While on this subject I will mention the eham- that poetic dream which held ns entranced by 
ing spectacle presented by some of the sertiilarian witching music in .some goWen valley ? T'hcre it 
zoophytes, in the dark. Other naturalists, ns , is again! “ Swe'e-e-eep,’*—and there goes the 
professor Forbes, Mr. Hassal, and Mr. Lands-' area bell, “ ting—ting—ting,” which, for aught wo 
borough, have observed it before me, and it was know, were the identical fjpiiuds which constituted 
the admiration expressed by tlitm at the sight thu harmony sf onr slumbering perceptions. Now 
that set me upon witnessing it Ic*' myself. I had , Hetty is astir, and, but half awake, is liinibcring 
a frond of Uiminfiria digHata, on whoso smooth , down-stairs'to let* thu poor fellow in; a Jew low 
surface a populous colony of that delicate zoophyte accents and stealthy noises folloty; and all is quiet 
hiomcdca gcnintlafa liad established itself. 1 i again. Coiigr.ntuluting ourselves that we are not 
had put the’ frond into a vessel of water as it came compelled to get up at five o’clock on a winter’s 
out of the sea, and the polypeS were now in the . inoniing to eari\ a shilling by cleansing the ali- 
highest health and vigour in a large vase in my nientary canals of gentlemen's kitehciis, we turn 
study. After nightfall I went into the room in . instinqlivcly beiicatli the* counterpane and compose 
the dork, and taking a slender stick, struck the , ourselves again to sleep. Rut it is not to he. The 
frond ami waved it to and fro. Instantly one and kitchen flue happens to run pa.st the head of our 
another of the polypes lighted up, lamp after lamp , bed in its passage to the roofi and before we have 
rapidly seemed to catch the flaino, until in a second ! caught a glimpse of slumber, there is that nondc- 
or (wo every stalk bore several tiny but hrilliaiit ' script^maclniic, with a head like a iiioji in the act 
•stars, while from the regular manner in which of wringing, and ns many tails as .a polilicid agita- 
the stalks wore disjioscd along the lines of tor, scratching, routing, and tearing awny with 


the creeping stem, tlie spectacle boro sa resem- 
blaiieo snflicieiitly striking to tlu^ illuniitwtiou 
of a city; or.rathcr to the gas jel^f some figure 
of a crown or V. II., adorning thc^oiise of a loyal 


citizen on a gala*night; the moii because of the morning's cntovtaiunient, 
momentary extinction and relighnng of file ttames In years long since 


noise enough fo banish sleep for the next twelve 
liours at least; so wc give it iqi, and lie awake for 
ail hour, musing iinoii the sable subject wbicli Ibe 
ailiiiAils of a soo^' cliiinncy have evoked for our 


momentary extinction and relighting of fbe ttanics 
here and then^ and the manner in which the ipc- 
ocssivo ignition appeared to run rapidly from part 
to part.” > 

'The volume contains, we may add, many very 


In years long since vanished we, too, were in 
the habit of rising before dawn in the wintry 
months, in order to he present by break of day at 
the seciie of our daily labours. On these occasions 
we had opportunities of observing something of 


pleasing descriptions of rural seeiiei'y, and some the habim of the iiicinbers of this peculiar profee- 

- S_ . r. 1 j ..I". A_ _ • - ...i.A— 1_ 


interesting anecdotes on general subjects, 
happily told. 



Masks op Tbuf. Reijgiox.— Sin is a biiolen.— 
Tbc.Saviour is iiii-cioiis.- -The word of God w sweet.—_ 
I’raver fe* deUghtfnb—Cliratians are beloved.—llw 
world is ftlt to be a broken idol.— Heaven and i hi-Mt s , 
prcsei^ are longed fort « , I 


sioii, whom society has, for reasons more obvious 
perhaps than jnstifihblc, in a manner shut out ' 
iroin its recogiiiscd circles. AVe came to a con¬ 
clusion with regard to the practical portion of the 
profession—a conclusion which we have since seen 
no reason to revise—tlint,n.s a class, they are more* 
characterised by resignation than by enterprise, 
'niia.iiiay well he, seeing that they are almost in¬ 
variably pressed into the so<*ty ranks when young, 
and without the liberty of exercising a choice; and 
that, when thev are aroused at last to a’fiill sense 
of the social degradation of tiieir condition, it is 
too laic to escape from it, and resignation is their 
only resoni’ce. At the time we refer to, chimneys 
were ■universally swept by climbing-hoys; and 
owing to tho prevailing narrowness of the flues, 
the smaller the boy who could be taught to climb, 
the greater his value*to his master. We recollect 
one little follow, whose master must have had a 
" good c 9 nnexion,” who swept the chimneys of a 
long street through which we passed daily, and, 
whose apparitftiu, as he stood shaking hi.s cold toes 
or Vatjtliiig tho area railings with his broom to 
rouse the maid, became’a.H* familiar to ua as any 
' inanimate object in the course of our route'. One 
I morning, when the Thames was'eovered witlunasses 
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of floating icc, anJ the snow had Iwon for weeks 
caked upon the proinid, v<e eueountcred him as 
usual, barefooted, and standing upon his bag, which 
he had doubleil up on the door-step j he was biting 
away, with uninistakeable relish, at a cold potato. 

“ Why, Hilly." said we, “ you are breakfasting 
, early this nioruing.” 

“This isn’t breakfast,” said he. (We translate 
his cockney ^lafois into intelligible English). “ This 
is a cold potato—-it’s a rare one too. Jlistress 
gave it mo last night to keep the cold out of my 
stomach.” 

'• And what do yon’gct for breakfast ?” 

“ I get bread and cheese when 1 have done the 
flue; ijind I have hot tea when 1 get home with 
niy bag.” 

“ Do yon get plenty tft cat? ” • 

“Pretty well; if they won’t give, us food, we 
won’t go ii]) the.fluo. They know fliat. llob got 
110 supper the'other niglit, hccam'c he let the soot 
leak out of the sack in bringing it homo ; hut fhe 
master was obliged to give him a feed afore he'd 
go to work in the morning.* .We don’t mind .a 
thrasliing. but wo must have victuals.” 

“ llow is it you are alone to-day ? Where is 
your master ? ” 

“He’s along with Uob, over the way. Tlicy’ll 
he clone before they let me in liere : tlicy always 
keeps .yon waitin’ an hour at thi.s house; tlicy 
sleep so hard.” I 

This little fellow could scarcely have reached hi.s i 
ninth y car ; but ho knew the ways of hi.s narrow i 
world, and had already been driven by the neces.si- 
tios of bis position to antagonise with his employ¬ 
ers for the maintenance of his ^-ights. 

On one occasion we were witness to a rare event, ' 
which a man must go abroad very early to sec. It i 
was the middle of smnmer, when, traiersing about I 
six in the morning one of Ibe long tliovougbliirc.s i 
which lead from the north of the city into llolbern, i 
we happened to fix an eye upon the long chimney 
of an old house which stood at the corner of a 
street. Suddenly, ns if magic were at work, the 
bricks of one side of the chimnoy began to move. 
Halting involuntarily, wo gazftd stedta.itly .at the 
phenomenon, incredulous ol' the fact: again they , 
moved visibly, and the chimney was hulbously 
swollen in llio middle. I\^c stopped a passer-by, 
and drew bis attention to the cireumstauce. AV^hiio 
111*, in no very ceremoniotis manner, was expressing 
hi” disbelief, down came a bushel or two of fhe 
bricks, to bis amaxement, tninbliug upon the tiles, 
wliicb they crashed through, a,>id down after them 
cacne the apparition of an infant sweep, flying 
heels OMT head, cftid who was only prevented, by 
being received into the hole the bricks had made 
in tlic roof, from falling into the street, to the peril 
of his limbs if not of lii.s life. As it was, flic poor- 
child was stunned with the fall as well as wounded 
by one of the brick.s, which struck him on the 
breast; but as the chimnew remained erect, in 
spite of the breach he had made through it, he was 
soon rescued from further danger, and we learned 
from subsequent inquiries that ,he suffered no 
serious injni'y. 

If we are to credit the, testitnony of tho parties 
most interested, .the dorriiitoi'y of the 5'oung sweep' 
Ls' loo frequently the soot-cluimher, and the soot- 
bigs are his “ snowy sheets.” Some years ago 


■served, and in order to be earned out in its in¬ 
tegrity, would necessitate the reconsfluction of a 
vast number of crooked and winding flues, to 
which tho machine cannot be iutrocTuced, and 
wliich, if reached at .all, must bo reached by 
human hands, and which are too narrow for the 
adtnishioii of aiiy hut young children. In sonic 
country towns we have latcl}' had occasion to ob¬ 
serve that the law is disregarded entirely, boys 
being the only machines in use. 

We have liinted above that the sweep is not 
remarkable for enterprise, but we must n<it be 
understood to ine.an that he Is not iudnslrioiis. Of 
all working m^i, pcThap.s lie works the hardest 
and does tho tiiost disagreeable duties : he has 
analogous occupations whicli are seldom ever 
lunneil among us, and he revolts at tho per- 
foriiiancc of no fimction, however nauseous, by 
which an honest penny is to'bo e.".rn 5 d. In Lon¬ 
don an enormous amount of building is continu¬ 
ally going on, and where new neighbourhoods arc 
ill course of formation, it is curious to msrk*tho 
alacrity of the sweeps of the district in canvassing 
for the patronage of new residents. When a 
master sweep dies, thK comiielitiou for the busi¬ 
ness he le.aves behind him is no less active; 
though, if his widow derides upon carrying it on 
in her own name, as is frerjucntly the case, it is a 
point of honour with the fraternity not toiiilcr- 
fero wifii her trade. 

Tho singlV lioliday of the sweep i**, or used to bi‘, 
on .May-day,\and consisted in a silly exhibition of 
theiiiselvcs anl families in the garb of inoiris- 
daneers, accoiq ianicd, with*'rough music in the 
public str(*ets. .Judging from tho decline and 
aknost total disappearanco 'of titis preposlmnis 
exhibition duriijg llie last few years, wo inight 
coiiiplimcnt them upon.an advance of intelligenco; 
but the reasons for its abandonment tiro [lerliiips 
to be found in other causes than a sense of its 
cmi)tinc.‘>s and folly. If tliu pleasures of llie sweep 
arc Ij'w, bis diseases are nnliappily many. Resides 
Consumption and ophthalmia, arising from tho soot 
which he inlndes into his lungs, and which finds 
its w.'iy into hii' eyes, he is subject to the chiinney- 
s.veeji's cfincer, which is orall tubercular disotisc.s 
the most distressing and loathsome, and which 
rarol3'’ restilts in any other than a fatal termination. 
The fbllowiiig sketch, from Iho life of a poor swoop 
who came under tho care of Mr. Vanderkiste, the 
city missionary, reveals a state of spiritual pri¬ 
vation and physical suffering demanding sympathy, 
and something more than sympathy, for lhc_ 
ncgleekid class amongst whom such unfortunatc.s‘ 
arc to be found. 

* “ V'i.siting a sick man with a new missionary, 
I rc(|uestciThim to read to and instruct him, which 
he did, d^dailing to him qur fallen condition, our 
need of salvation, and the redemption purchased 
for us, and then reading a portion of a chapter in 
the Gospels in proof of what he had said. The 
poor man listen^ with every appearance of atten¬ 
tion, ,aiul when my young friend said,' You know 
Mr.-^—or any other intcrrogatives,"he replied, 
‘fkirtainly, air;’ or, tln-coui-se, mr.’ My com¬ 
panion appeared ^leosef wiVh the man’s- attention 
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to instmctioiijVind I tlioujjlit it time to niuicceivc country does the man who porfonns die function 
him. ‘Mr.——/said I, ‘iny friend has been so thoroughly idcnMf}' himself with it. The 
talcing much p*ns to instruct you, and now I will French .sweep is by no means lijte ours, a maim- 
a-sk you a few questions. Do you know who Jesus factured blackamoor, and manages to keep himself ' 
Christ Will?’ ‘Well, no,’said he, after a pause, reasonably clean—a result, doubtless, >hicli>is 
‘ I should say that’s werry hard to tell.' ‘ Do owing in part to the grciit consumptiAi of wocxl 
you know whether ho was St. John’s Srotberl'’ for fuel instead of coal. In (Germany, the sweeg 
* ^ don't.' ‘ Can yoti tell ino who the . as a Inider does not exist. There the chimney.s 

Trinity !iro ?’ ‘ No sir.’ ‘ Are you a sinner ?’ i are swept by the government; and in Austrian 
‘Oh, ecilaiuly, sir; we are all simuirs;’—pause, i towns a pretty jncce of despotism it is. The 
‘Have you ever dono wrong P’ ‘Why, no; I ’ sweeping police, who arc perfect autoerats, wake 
don’t consider as ever 1 have.’ * Did you never their appearance just when they choose, and, 
commit sin?’ ‘ Why, no, I don't know as ever I without a note of warning,dake forcible possession 
did.’ ‘Rut do you think you are a sinner?' of Iho-liouso at any hour of the day, and rake out 
‘Oh. certainly, sir; we’re all sinners.’ ‘ What is all the soot upon the cliamber floors, leUYing the 
a sinner?’ ‘ Well, I’m.blest if I know rightly; housekeeper to manage n^slio best can in getting 
1 never had no head-piece.’ T^is man was by rid of its abemiiiablo c#tbcts upon the household 
occupation a sweep, and could Neither read nor goods. Sometimes, accor<hng to Mr. Willi.am 
write. Tlis disease was the .sweep’s cancer. He Uowitf, whtf had tlie’jll-fortnno to be present at 
Imgered a’oout four months after this visit—the one of these invasions,‘the sweeping takes place at 
sti'tich tVoiii Ills cancer, which dripped bu the floor , flie ccichruliou of a wedding, or at the height -of 
as ho sat, hciiig almo,st insupportable to visitors— ] a festal meeting, and is avoidable by no prayers 
and thou died.” Mr. V. adds in a note, “ !Sc.arcely ■ or reproscntatioint on the part of the family or 
a swc(‘p known to mo has escaped this dreadful assembled guests. W(.‘(.;ompassiounte oiir^imniiiig 
disease, c:iu,sed hy swallowing soot. I remember*! sweep, but wc )>vcfer his services to those of the 
hut ouii wlio lias not been operated upon, some paternal government of fatherland. 

Ill,any tiiuc.s. and several known to me have "died.” | 

'I'lio number of master Sweeps iii London is not j ^ 

.'o groat .as might bo expected, looking" to the I . c , r,,........ t.. c 

t » c 41 . , I ™ i * r xF ” f 11 i A RTBiiifKi} Joiit siBATroy.—im.agiiie one ol 
exteut o) tlic great metropolis, alaiiy or them, i •, < i i i n...... i e -i ■ o-i 

• 111 c 4 4 41 1 I our juaiiets to have lioou llimg out ot its orbit 

tlitre IS 110 doubt, arc men of pvopertv, at the head : , ‘ , i, , e n,. .r ,• 

, .11-1 4 1 ^ x „ . , bevonil the rciieli ot the attraction ol gravilatioii. 

ot l.irg.) c.stabhsl.mcnts--who arc m a 1 iKimts of itself to return to it.s orbit, ami, 

ies „., tablc-whohiwethc world under «heir cet, 

and o wboni the loxuncs of hfo/rc but | i,eoo.ocs a w.amlerer iu the imnicusity of .spate, and 

f" f majority / workers ,„„,^,o„tiimc a ifandercr for ever. Now man has 

s Higglers for existence at war i#tl. necessity for ,, ,,, 

the ...cans of living.* Wa.neycr fcard ot any men Mllhout the reach of the allrac- 

of literary genms emerging Iron, t us pblc cass. ; ^^fjiolv love: there is no principle within him 
Tlio lowest grades of society have (urmshetl t*ctl. re,i„,e''l.im to happy revolution round tl.c Sun 

Thtxr niir. lhar. wa nret fkivotvA /it hnir/i . * 


ciiimot say—perhaps there may he. The. only 
lif.Tiiry allcuqit we recollect on the par^ of a 


Whe.s tioiN kknt-VTioy coArMEM U?—Eiluca- 


swci'i-', is one wliicli may j)erhnp.s yet ho visible on lion docs not commeneo with the aipliabet. Jt 
a sign-hoard in Rath, and whicli runs thus:— begin.s with a mother’s look; with a fatlier’a nod of 
ItMohn Frimei. bad lii.s «l*rk, approbation, or Ins sigh of reproof: with a sixer’s. 

With his ttiti* and tbildreiHive, gentle pressure of the hand, or a brothers noble 

With Iii.s hfusli, .and cliilli, and sack, act of forbearance; with a handful of flowers in 

.Still lie kwps tlicm all alive.” p-eeii and dai.sy mc.adows; with birds’ ne.st^ a<l- 

Tliis solitary Rpecimeu of sooty anthology doe.s mired l.nt not touelied; with humming-bees and 
not say imich for tlie imagination of a race to glass beehives; Withlueasant walks in stjady bines; 
avhoin we are largely indebted for*tho comfort of and with thoughts directed, iii sweet and kindly 
our iircside.s; but it breathes a spirit of sclf-rclinnec tones and words, to nature, lift beauty, to acts of 
—a good, ’honest, Euglisli spirit which prouder benevolence, to deeds of vurtne, and to the bource 
moil might do well to eraulato. • .all^good our Dod and Saviour. 

Many years ago—shortly after the passing of A Tjroi'oiiTFri, Chabacxeb. —Accu.«lom .a 
the act for suppressing climbing boys—a company child, as somi as it can sijeak, to nan-ate his little 
was started in London, under the so*mdiug namo experiences, his chapter of accidents; his griefs, 
of the “ Rammieur Association,” yl*icli was to his fears, lii.s hopes; to communicate what he’has 
sweep a\vay the sweeps at once and for ever, and noticed in the world without, and what he feels 
substitute an organized band of ranioncurs. Why Btriigglifig in the world within. An.xious to have 
it failed we do not pretend to determine; but it somelhing ioinarrate, he will be induced to give’ 
vanished of a sudden, leaving its new-fangled attention to objects around him, and what is pass- 
instruments in the hands of the o]d»fashioncd injfiif the .sphere of his instractiou; and to ob- 
8 V«epa,<'(Aid Jatterly has been little heard of. servo and note events will become one of his first 
In conclusion, we mUy remark that your genuine . pleasures. This is the groundworic of a thought* 
chim»ey*sweep is ofUriflSsh grswtli. In no other ful character. . , 
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I’BRPBTPAi jroTTOir.—Wo Imvo jnst been given to 
undoTStiind thnt an arttean in very hamblc circamstancpti, 
residing in 'Ipswich, lias, after tbreo years’ labour, succeeded 
in constructing a model of a maebino, 15 inches by 13, und 
11} deep, which is self-acting, after being pnt in motion by 
a screw. It is powerful enough to turn a grimlstone against 
the power of a person who pressed an iron bar on the stone. 
It ba.s kept in motion upwards of thirty-six hours, at the 
end of which time the speed was not dimuiished, and the 
constnictor, whoso name is Thomas Stannard, contends 
that the machine will keep in motion as long ns the mate- 
nals wilj last. Tlio invention was offered to .several firms 
in Ipswich, who declined taking it up, since which throe 
persons belonging to onu of the first firms of engineers in 
Iiondon have visited Ipsiviph, uiul examined the machine; 
they have been induced to pLy the invci.tor liberally, and 
have taken him and the ipachiiie to London to prosecirto 
inquiry.— Ipswich Expreu. . . « • 

TitK “Times"•U oRBBSPOirbEKT is Pabib.— Next to 
t]ic beilh of amlu:s.sador at Paris, the post of the ctir- 
respondent of llie "Times"is, perhaiis, most to be de¬ 
sired. Ilis salary is upwards of J200{. a year; he has a 
handsome suite of rooms, furnished -and paid Tor by the 
P»l>Pt!-lijo ha* two clcrkiv constantly in his. employ, 
uho read the French journals, translate, collate; cut out 
items_ from “(lalignani,’’aiul add their eyes, hncntioii, 
exiicr’icucp, and observation to his. These genlloinen are 
paid by the “ Times,” of coui'se. The rxirrcspondwit buys 
and charges to thu paper any hooks of which he may stand 
in nefal; and the library is a very choice and eoinplrto 
collection of standanl iintliors, cyclopicdia-s, dict'onaries, 
and other works of reference, lie is empowercfl to pay for 
any iinjiorfant intclligeiicc, just wliat it may cost. When 
the post-offico closes eaily—to the infiiiito aniioj'aiicc of the 
connspondents of lower degi-eo—ho wiites on racnily to 
sunset, and then hires a man to jump into the seren o’clock 
train and take his letter to londoiii The “Times” pajs 
the hill .—Camhndije Independent Vfm. 

Passiok eob PosTUCMors Fame.—T he wlitor of a 
Montpelier newspaper has jnst had SO(>f. left him, on con¬ 
dition thnt Ih) will publish a detailed biography of the tes¬ 
tator in his journal. 

Pit 0 P 0 SE»_ SnirxvBECic Astlvm at tub Goodwin 
Sajids.—I t is propiised to establish by snUscriptiuii an 
asylum for shipwrecked crews and vessels near these celc- 
, brated sands, by constructing n breakwater <li 2000 feet, 
, 70 feet high, with a tower of 100 feet, a lighthouse and 
asylum. < 

FltBKCir Wises.— 'The wines manufaetured in France 
amount to 920,000,000 gallons, of which only 800,000 
gollotiB are imported into Fnglaud. 

A Doebtedi Cuarce. —^When Dr. Franklin’s mother- 
in-law discovered that the young man had a haukci’ing fur 
he« dai^htcr, that good lady said she did not know <«o ildl 
about giving her daughter to a printer; there were already 
two priutiiig offices in the tinited {States, and she was not 
certain the country would support, them. 

Hubsian JlATKIJttKIAL CoHTRACTB.—Marriages, in 
the Russian scase of the tenii, arc consummated at an 
1 early age, and are arranged by the steward of the estate on 
[ which the parties live, without consulting tliem at all—the 
lord’s approval, aluuc being necessary. Mr. Oliplimit, who 
has reoaitli' visited the. country, etatea that the captain cf 
one of tho vessels in which he voyaged down the Volga 
had taken his wife on a lease of five years, the rent for that 
terhi amounting to fifty roubles, with the privilege of re¬ 
newal at the expiration of it. 'riie price of a family, 
whicli, like Americ.iu,slaves,often change hands in Hus- 
sia, ranges firnm 251, to 401. 

W.4TEB MBr. 0 KS.—In Icussin^ water melons consjitnte 
the staple Mdicle of eo^iuiptioii among the cowktry- 
pcople. In cTOssuiff the stepiies, incrcitlblc quantities of 
them may bo seen, iiiled in heatn. A whole one is quite 
suffideut to oonstitute'a samptui.>as breakfast; while a pea¬ 
sant’s dinner seldom consists of anything else. 


__ I 

^ A VHREBAMK Feak-Tbeb,— Wo learn frcjn the “New 
York Literary World,” of September, 1868, tRat a pear-tree, 
which w^ planted by Governor Btuyvesant, 300 yearn ago, 
on the spot which has since become the comer of Thirteenth 
8tree.t and Third avenue, is atill flourishing and fruitful. 
“ The present ownci', Mr. W. 11. Stone, has preseuteil one 
of onr contemporaries with a.pe.ar, which was pluckcii from 
this venerable tree this monimg.” 

’I'he SvppiT op Coal.— Tho Great Northern Company 
hare, it is said, offered lord Fitzwilliam 00,0001. a year 
for his coal mines, on a lease tor fifty years. A consider¬ 
able portion of the coals.supplied to the Great Northern 
come from the pits of his lonlship.— I'orkslUre Goictle. 

llBAiRiRa Bv A SrpnoR.—One of tho recent novelties 
in agricnllure is tlio draining of a lake and inarsli of about 
.30 acres, by means of a syphon, recently accomplished by 
the earl of Stair, in Ireland. 

SuBTEIiRANEAR IIaBITATIORS OP THE AbMERIARS.— 
'Tlio dvcclliligs composing the villages of these pastoral 
people are mostly underground and resepihlo those de- 
.scribeil by Xenophon, thousands of ycai-s ago, when travers¬ 
ing Armenia. “Their houses,” fia.vs he, “were under- 
grmuid; the mouth resembling that of a well, hut sinuiious 
below; there waq an entrance dug fur tho cattle, but the 
iiihahitaiits desceiideil by ladders. In these houses were 
goats, .she<-p, cows, and fowls, with their 3'OUDg.’’ These 
low hovels, mere holes in the hill-side, and the common 
refuge of man, poiiltrj-, aiu\ cattle, cannot be fccn from any 
distance', and they arc purposely built away from tho road 
to escape the unwelcome visits of travelling government 
officers and niiirrhiiig troops. It is not iineommon for .a 
traveller to receive the first intimation of his approach to 
a villn)^ by finding his horse's fore feet down a chimney, 
and himlelf taking his iilaco une.xpcctedly in the family 
circle through’') he roof 

Guebt-hov^b in Tchkey.— Almost every village in 
Turkey, not on\a high road, and not provided with a 
caravanserai or kkiii, coiitj^ins O'house reserved c.xclusively 
for the entertainment of guests, in which travellers are not 
only lodged, but fed, gratuitously. It i^.niiuutained by the 
jofiat contribution of the villagers, or sometimes by the cha¬ 
ritable bequests of individuals, and is under the care either 
of the chief of tho village, or of a person expressly named 
for the purpose, and called the Odn-Rvshi, tho eliief of the 
guest-room. Since the infrodnetiou of the tansiniat (re¬ 
formed Bystcin), this custom is rapidly falling into disuse 
in most parts of Turkey freqiicuted by Kuropcan travellers. 

Tfte Camels op Nimbod. —In one of the deep gullies 
opening from the inoiintniii to the edge of a lake near 
liitlis, we are told by Mr. Layard, are a nnralier of isolated 
mosses of snndslVine, woi’n into fantastic shapra by the 
winter torrents, which sweep down from the liills. The 
people (jt the country call them “ tho C'amels of Nimrod.” 
Triwlition says that the rebellious patriivrch endeavoured to 
build an inaccessible castle, strong^enough to defy both God 
ami man. The Almighty, to punish his arrogance, turned 
the workmen as they were wmltiDg into stone. The rocks 
on the border ot the lake arc the camels, who wifh their 
burdens vvere petrified into a perpetual memorial of the 
divine vciigc.mce. Tho unfinished walls of the castle are 
still to he seen on the top .‘'f the monutaiu; and tlio snr- 
Touiiding conntrj', tho seat of a piimeval race, abounds in 
similar traditions. 

The Abajj Chiep ahd nis IIoese.— Tlio following 
ancedoto, so strikingly illustrativ'e of the strength of the 
hospitable feelings among the Arabs of Mesopotnuiia-is 
related of ‘flatem, one of the earlipt sheikhs of the Toi. 
tribe. He was the owner of a matchless mare, Vhosc fame 
had even reacluxl the Greek emperor. Ambo-ssadots were 
sent from Constantiuoplo to ask the animal of the chief, 
and to offer-any. amount of gold in retuni._ 'Vnicn they 
uunotmeed, after dining, the object of their cinha^y, it 
was found that, the tribe suffering from a^riiA'qua ffiuiiiie, 
ami linsiiig notluug to oft^ to thrnr gnests, the ^iio- 
roiui llatm had slain his own i^oeless nunc to entrain 
thorn. ‘ ' • 










FRANK LAYTON: an Acstsauan Stoby. 

CUAPTKB XII. 

bxb.xcx hi ais-tiOBi.—wuiT as ou> isbabiiaht bas 

. ■ TO mb l'». ' 

From thd’ solitude of the bnsli we invite oiir 
veadors ^o jaccorapany m to/a bus^ city. It is b 
No. lli>. 1854. . 


summer’s evening; and, in its brief twilight, the 
Hyde*^ark and tlie streets of Sydney are crowded 
with its Inhabitants, cnjoying.the cool and refresb- 
ing breezo which has sprung up"'after a sultry, 
suffocating day. Let us bend bur steps ta the 
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pm-k; taking ?s our gnkle au old inluibitaut, 
We wilt IncKue oureelves to bia &ee and utisoUcited 
coinmtmkatioiM., 

“ That man,” he says, “ whom you see rlJixig 
wiih ostaitatioas di^lay in his gaudy Ciurriage, is 
one of tl)L millionaires of Sydney, and owes his 
wealth to having stood twice under the gallows— 
once in England and once in the colony, with the 
luck of a reprieve each, time. These were Uie be¬ 
ginnings of his fortune. He is now the honestest 
and most punctual man in Sydney—trusted by 
every one, and deceiving no one—being rich, and 
without the motives fur temptation. 

“ That liiuhy-looking man in a tandem was 
tranapor/ed for bank robbery. lie is now ono of 
the richest men in the,colony. The proceeds of 
his robbery, wliich werO' considerable, were not 
recovered ; and slwrtly after, his transportation, liis 
wife folbxwed with the wholt of-tlie plunder. Ac¬ 
cording <o the system which then prevailed, she 
got him assiguexl to hccsclf as a servant; and their 
ibrtiiiu's v/ere made.” 

” The jiortly inmate of thatf splendid carriage 
must, however, bo at least the mother of his exeel- 
Icucy the governor f” i 

“ j\'o iiiieh thing; she was, many years ago, 
transportetl for stealing a donkey.”'-^ 

Our eoinmuiiicutivc ^foimiaut might, however, 
quality bis flattering pewtraiture of convict life in 
a penal settlement by remmdiug us of tyravuical, 
cruel tasktn:ist(*i-s, severe and partial magistrates, 
liom whose dicta is scarcely an appt'id; of the 
whip, tho ciiain, and Norfollc island, lie tells ns 
of men who liave preferred death to the xniscrable 
existence compri.sed in the sentxjnco of transporta¬ 
tion ; and of others who, to escape the wretehexl- 
UCS.S bi’ought on themselves by former crimes, have 
escaped itilu the bush to commit depredation on 
property, erabrue their hands, perhaps, in blood, | 
to be sliot down at last like wild beasts; or, re¬ 
taken, to terminate their course on the gallows; 
or, esciipiiig the pursuit of justice, to perish by ! 
starvatian iu some mountain-gully. Ik: tells of 
men brought up in luxury, then led astray, then 
convicted of breaches of timf i» their native land, 
then herding with the depraved on boanl the coii- j 
vict ship, then, on arrival at tlie colony, handed 
over to the domination of an ignorant and brutal 
cmployor, then rebelling agmhst the heavy tliral- 
doui; then tied up and lashed^ then committing 
suihide. He tells us that the specimens her fi^t 
pointed out are the exceptions, not the rule; 
though, at the same time, ho confesses that among 
tho most respectable fsuoilies iu Sydney are many 
whose progenitors‘’entered the colony “under a 
cloud," SIS they would tell you; but ho lakes care 
to waVu ns that air attempt to reach this promising 
part of the world free of personal expense' is an 
experiment too desperate to bo tried. 

And while he runs on thus fluently, we may 
hate our own thoughts j and these thoughts arc, 
that experience confirms what the book of books 
declares—that “tliaVay oftransgressersris hard” 

■ —Oiat even the supposed protperity of the wicked 
is but fur a moment, comjiaratively; and that it is 
the blessing of tho Lerd, and that uuiy,> winch 
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* 8e<r,f'>f ih« above, w desoripliou of the Gold Colonies of 
Aiutraiu ^ by G« 13. 


makes rich without the super-addition of sorrow, 
prcieat or to coute. 

Our fideiul, meanwhile, does not fiiil to point 
out to us that we are surrounded by a crowd of 
qnestionablo physiognomies, and to cengratnlate 
us on the kict that the police of Sydney is nutiie- 
rous and active. Ho takes core to remind us that 
we have need to have cut our eye-teeth before 
flouig business with certmn sharp ones who smile 
friundlily in our faces, and who boast of large 
b:tlanees at the bsmks; fur colonial notions of fail- 
dealing, be tells us, arc somewhat looser than is 
desirable, even among those who have characters, 
of a sort, to lose. And he especially bids us be¬ 
ware Low we ramble iu the fii&t-approiu:hiug dusk 
of evening beyond the precincts of respeclable 
habitations and*- brilliaiit gas-ligbt.s. lii short, 
our friend is in lihe predicament of one who desires 
to say as much good as he can of his native ol- 
adapted cil}'’, iu which, perhaps, he 1ms comfort¬ 
ably prospered j but who.se conscience is too teudei- 
to allow him utterly to coiioeul its defects, lie 
bids us bciicve, however, that the cxcresceiu-os he 
cannot help pointing out will some day disappear; 
or, at any rate, Unit the rising city is bidding fair 
to become—some day, ho docs not say exat-.tly when 
—equarl, at least, to any in the old world in point 
of good morals and otderly demeanour, iis it i.s 
now superior to most in its tine diinate aiui lovely 
Italian sky. 

Our friend has detained us a trifle beyond our 
time; so, wishiug biui good evening, wc eontiuue 
om- stroll.,, .The park is, by this time, become de¬ 
serted ; and,'’ feuding unr steps toward the city, wc 
lind ourselves, in George-street, now -almost clear 
of vehicle.s, butUironged with pedestrians like our¬ 
selves, ))ai-ading(the pav;emeiits, to sec :md bo seen. 

Wc look through large sqtiare.s of plate glass 
ink) shops handsomely fitted tip avid lighted with 
gas, tilled with costly goods, and busy with ob.se- 
quious shopmenand fancy fur a moment that, by 
some magic conveyance, we have suddenly been 
dro(ii)ed into a London business, street. Urcsscs 
and shawls of the newest fashion are displayed iu 
the \vinduws of mercery stores, and ticketed, sk- 
cundum arU'm, at •' i^inously low prices,” with 
ribbons of every colour of the rainbow, and of 
coluui-s that rrfinbow never knew; gloves of truo 
Parisian make; and “ lovc^‘ of bonnets,” tho be¬ 
witchment of whieh the lair damsels at onr side 
cannot resist. Let ns pass on, lest wc, old liaclie- 
lors as wc are tor the time, should be bewitched 
too. 

Hook-stovcsi tempt us with new imporlS.lioqs 
from the old “Row;” while sofas, French-polished 
tables, faultless looldng-glassos, with all the mo¬ 
dern appliances of household luxury, have no at¬ 
tractions for us, who are only stiungcrs, having no 
homes to furiiLsh. Here, jewellery and gold glitter 
iu the gas-lightand there, cut glass and china 
which woi^d compete with tlie display of a Pellatt 
and a Dimicll. But wc still pass on, and turn into 
a sti-cct of lessjiflposing appearance. 

CUAPTEB XIII. 

4 sicBi AooTioiraBB—A vaixAHToaurisT. 

On making our way up this street, q, erbwd round 
thp door impedes our progress. We may enter— 
it is a public auction sale-rodln. • ; 
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Ha! hero is our communicative fnend, the old ! 
inhabitant, again; and, taking ns by the button, i 
ho invites ns to a dark and vacant corner, and per- 
Miving, as-ho supposes, that we are athirst lor in¬ 
formation, lie volunteers to enlighten ua. 

“ These night auctioneers," he says, “nre a class, 
above all others, noted for scheiwing: in fact, 
their existence depends upon it. They attend the j 
day auctions, and pick up whatever is likely to 
sell; if dmnaged, they manage to sell it as sound, 
the light in the room being uiicertam, as you .see, 
and the crowd generally great. The rmney—I 
need scarcely tell-you that—-must be forthcoming 
on the fall of the hammer, and vain is any alter- 
complaint. 

“These night sales,” continues our acquaint¬ 
ance, “ generally commence about six o'olouk, or 
sometimes .an hour later. If yoii*had been hero 
half an hour before the time of sale, yon would 
have scon a young man standing iu front of the 
room, and ringing a bell; to attract the noticetof 
casual p-assengers, and inviting them to enter. Ho 
is generally successful; and there are also many 
people who attend night auctions for annwenient, 
and because tliey have nothing better to do; so 
th.'it. altogether, as you observe, a pretty nunieruns 
emnpany is secured. It ^s impossible, hoivever, 
even fur the auctioneer to bo able to say what 
humour those prcs»-nt m.ay happen to be in ; and 
so eiiprici<m.s are they, that soino evenings he may 
have a good sale and clear money, while ILero are 
other times, agiu'n, when ho is hardly able to get a 
bid. The articles offered for sale ar<\,^tii%ou see, 
miscellaneous enoiigh. Watches, jev^lcry, hoots 
and shoes, najjltins, ales and spirits, pickles, cloth.s, 
hats and caps, books—anything, jlf you want a 
pen-knifo, you may Ife suited hewj; and so you 
may if you want a dress-coat. 

“ Not a pleasUnt berth this, for the night aifc- 
tionecr,” our friend tells us, and wc do not fail 
to discover; “ ho must have a temper which no¬ 
thing can ruffle. If he lose temper but once, tlie 
public are made awai'C of his weakness, and he 
need expect no peace for the future, as he will bo 
laughed at and bantered, and every means will be 
tried to put him in a passion. Li a word, he may 
go and try his hand at something else as soon an 
possible, and the soon^ the better Ar him.” 

“ Our auctioneer sems imijerturbable enough," 
we remark, on seeing how good-humouredly ho 
turns aside the insolent abuse of a balf-druiiken 
man who is whabis vulgarly called “ chaffing,” but 
not chafing him. 

Yes, he is made of tlie right stuff," says our 
obliging button-holder; “ but, when he began this 
business, 1 did not think hip at all likely to suc¬ 
ceed. Ho formerly acted as clerk to a aonvey- 
aucer, and could have hut little idea of the busi¬ 
ness of an auctioneer. His room was just by i and* 
I felt some little anxiety on. my neighbour’s 


as 


account, I determined tobattend the finst. evening, 
and witness his success. For some days before, 
great preparations had been going forward for the 
eventful evening; shelves were erected, package 
after package came to the door, and disappeared in 
a mo^t mysterious manner. A large white blind 
Tiad Jbeen tfhilud across the window, so as to pre¬ 
vent any one from having even a peep at the in¬ 
terior arrangements f the Neighbours were, to a 


man, 6erce and indignant at th!s attempt at exclu¬ 
sion. Towards (ho dfternoon, a case of a very 
pcciiiiar shape wa.s brought to the door in a cart, 
and taken away inside iu an instant, mid the door 
of the room shut, bcfoi-c any of the observant .spet- 
tators had lime to’form cn opinion of what it cunid 
contain. But when, in a few miimtes afterwards, 
a loud crash wxs heaid in the new anction niiu't, 
the neighbours with one accord rushed to the door, 
with a full determination to know all about such 
strange proceedings. When the door was opined, 
they rushed cn mattso into the mart, and mqnii’ed 
what was the matter. They found everything iu 
confusidn. The shelves had not been secure, and 
had gone with the weight of the mysterious case, 
the contents of which lay cdiout in sad plight; and 
there was such'a horrid s^ncH of sour ale. viucgav, 
and what npt. as made tile* greater part of tlie 
intensely gratilied neighbours face about in quick 
tipie. Great fear was enfevtained' by some that, 
in cnnseqnence of Ibis accident, the mart would 
not be opened that evening; the auctioneer, how¬ 
ever, cofltrived to bave everything ready by the 
appointed hour. • 

• “ tv*11, sir," continues our chatty acquaiulaucc. 
“ I ordered tea early that cveuing, as 1 was, auxiou.s 
to witness the dihiJtl of the little aucUonecr. I 
was ono of the veiy iirst at tho mart, and enjoyed 
.Sonic plea.sure from viewing the mtuioer in which 
it hadiieen fitted up. The bell kept ringing.' In 
a few minutes tlieve might be half a dozen in the 
room; and the. auctioneer took his stand, and 
begi^. I saw, at once, lie was a poor Inuid. He 
had^ly one or two set phrases, wbieb Iw kept 
repeatjiig without *iiy variation; such as thc>o; 

‘ The tea-pot is up, gentlemen;’ ‘What do you say 
for it, gentlemen!'’ ‘ Say something for it, gcu- 
tlcraen.’ There came a rush from another auction- 
room, to hear the new auctioneer, and now was the 
lime to try his patience. A dirty fellow, who ap¬ 
peared to consider himself a v/ag, offered souse- 
thiug for the tea-pot, about snuety per cent, less 
than its ^jlue. A general laugh followed; for 
this worthy .seemed to bo looked upon by liis fellows 
as a wit. No persdn offered to advance upon the 
bid; and the auctioneer was about to put the 
article aside, when the wag roared to liini not to 
do so, as Be’Hha#' purchased it. . The aucl.ioueer 
denied this; the fellow porsislud; and the audience 
laiij^hcd. The auctioncor made an attempt to go 
on with the sale, but to no purpose; the fellow 
kept roaring cut, ‘ Arc you ^oing to give me the 
tea-pot ?’ and this set tho audience laughing agmu. 
A set of wicked boys, witnessing the sport, deter¬ 
mined to como in for their shai-e of it, and ran out 
to procure a handful of saiid. They returned, and 
with thjs and other missiles began to annoy the 
auctioneer. All this would have tried the patience 
of most people; but ho was a brave little fellow, 
and bore it all with good Imrnour. After some 
time, a few in the room, observing the patience of 
tho poor auclioueer, sided witb.him, and made an 
attempt to'restoro order. They bad great difficulty 
iu doing so, and hod to threaten the accomplished 
purch^er of the tea-pot with summary vengeance 
from the arm of tho law bUiirs he could be silenced. 
At length, however, this was effected, and the 
sale was allowed to proceed. It was not in the 
auctioneer’s power to do much business that oveu- 
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ing; but'iiis gooiltnaluro and patience won the 
esteem of many, and helped irolay the foandation of * 
future prosperity. And now the little fellow is a 
thriving man.”^ 

'During the time our loquacious friend, the old 
inhabitant', hf»s been thus enlightening us, we have 
■turned this way and that way to escape from his 
tenacity; and now, having seen and heard enough 
of a Sydney night^auction, we make a desperate 
pash, and find ourselves again mingling in the 
crowd of George-street loungers, lint we do not 
lose our friend so easily. He is yet at our elbow. 

“ Ah 11 see who you are looking at. Mr. Elliot, 
that, sir. An extraordinary man —one‘of the 
most extraordinary men in Sydney. A sad story, 
too. You would like to hear it, I know." 

The gentleman thus retbrred to, fvhom we have 
just pa.ssed, and who" certainly did.attract onr 
attenticu, is well deserving of nolicc. Tall in 
stature, and slight, with grey hairs overshadowing 
a countenance more marked by traces of sorrow 
than of age, yet beaming with benevolence, he is 
just the man to fix the eye of a passing Stranger. 
If we may judge from appearances, he is in com¬ 
fortable circumstances; and his hurried, straight-‘ 
forward, springy, trotting movement—neither a 
walk nor a run—evinces that he has, or thinks he 
has, something yet to do before night. 

“ Yes, sir, an extraordinary man: a sad story. 
I’ll tell you about it. Years and years agr., sir:— 
when 31r. Elliot was a young fellow of two or 
three and twenty, and lived in London—he was 
accused of being art and part, as the lawyers say, 
in some underhand transaction which brought 
him within the gra.sp of the lav.. He stood at the 
bar of the Old Bailey, sir, with a couple of consum¬ 
mate villains, who had,*it seemed, made him their 
tool. The facta were proved clearly enough, and 
there was little distinction made between the 
parties; at least, not so much as might have been. 
Tlie two principals were transported for life, and 
young Elliot for fourteen years. A. good deal of 
interest was made, I have understood, for the 
young fellow; for he was wdl connected, and had 
a good character, only that he had been rather 
wild, as mqdical students too often arc; but it was 
no use; the law must take its course, and he had 
been mercifully dealt with, the judge said, when 
an application was made to him to recommend 
U\? young man to the king’s mercy. So quLhe 
came, sir. 

“ But afterwards, some circumstances came to 
light which proved him to have been innocent of 
any bad intention„though vastly imprudent, to be 
sure; and when yoiuig Elliot had been five years 
or therea^uts in the colony, a free pardon came 
out for him. But the misiMef had been done, 
sir. His mother, a widow, had died of grief; the 
young lady to whom he had been engaged in 
Epglaud had cast him off, and was marri^; his 
prospects at home were all b%hted; so he de¬ 
clare he would ^never return. He mpaged to 
get into piractice in his profession, here, in Sydney, 
where he soon got a name, and i.i now reckoned 
rich ; but he never cared to go into socie|y.< He 
might have married; ‘a good many excellent 

_ * Set) s Uvelf pwer wWet. appeared lama j-ean since, 
in the pages of *• ’Tait’e Magazine,' oader the title of “ Aus¬ 
tralian Bhetohsi.'' 


chances have been put in his way, but he prefers 
a solitary life, sir. He is very benevolent and 
liberal, and people say very skilful too. The poor 
will miss lum when he dies, for he is a good 
Samaritau to them. There’s no tolling, in fact, 
how much'good ho docs, in his profession and out 
of it. A noble, kind-hearted old gentleman, 3Ir. 
Elliot, sir; a thousand pities that ho always bears 
in mind his misfortunes and disgrace.’’ 

Having delivered himself of this narrative, onr 
friend hastily wishes us good night, darts off at a 
tangent, turns a comer, and wo see him no more. 
Dismissing him, therefore, from our minds, and 
shifting our grammatical tense from the present 
to the past, we resume our own particular narra¬ 
tive, to which our old inhabitant’s unsolicited coin- 
mnnications are'to be, in some measure, subsidiary. 

CHArTEll XIV. 

AN' Amssiuus. 

iT^was on a summer's evening, then, long after 
the faintest gleam of twilight had disappeared 
from the sky, which was glorious above tlic clear 
atmosphere of Sydney with the bright constella¬ 
tions of the south, and when the gas-lighted 
stores of George-street were near upon tho time 
of closing, and tlm last fall of the night auction¬ 
eer’s hammer had beca heard, and tho crowds of 
pedestrians, of tho better dressed or more regu¬ 
lar classes at least, wore, singly, or in pairs, or in 
groups, slowly wending homewards, that Mr. 
Elliot reached the small neat villa on the heights 
of Woolinmplloo, which was his lonely home. He 
was tircd'<%d jaded with the day's peregrinations 
and professional cares, while the .rcileetion that 
neither wife, daughter, aifeetiouate relative, nor 
social friend w^s there, ■» 

“ To mark his coniiiig;, and look briishirr when he came,” 
perhaps cast a momentary gloom over Ins coun¬ 
tenance, and jleepencd the lines of thought 
and sorrow which had furrowed his brow, llis 
day’s work was not over, however, and his little 
drawing-room wa.4,that night, to remain unlightcd 
aud-nntenanted. 

As his feet were on the diisr-stcp, 3Ir. Elliot 
heard his name re.spectfnlly uttered, and felt his 
arm gently torched. Looking round, he saw at 
his elbow a female, apparently young, and, as far 
as the imperfect light of the nearest lamp assisted 
his observation, good looking. Her dress was 
mean, and betrays, in its untidiness, the negli¬ 
gence which is so often indicative of broken¬ 
hearted despui-ation. Her voice was soft, but 
weak, and interrupted by a cough which she 
vainly tried to stifle. 

Mr, Elliot, arrested an his door-step, as we have 
said, ^^aused to give the young woman time to 
jpxplaln her errand. 

“ I have-been looking for yon these two hours, 
sir,” she said; “ th^ tom me you would be coming 
home soon,: and so 1 waited." 

“ And now I am here, what can I do for you ? 
what is ‘your business?" asked the gentleman, 
compassionately. 

"1 wish ybu to come and see a patient, doctor.” 

"A jiatientP to-night! who? whese„P I'havo 
already seen all my patients to-da^ 5 and 
excuse me," Mr. Elliot’^added, after a scrutinizing 
glance at the young person, “ I have nd know- 
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Icd^e of you. By whom were you recommended 
to call upon me ?” • 

“ By youreelf, sir,” said the female, f^tly. I 
mean, sir,.that j-ou arc known by what you have 
done, andttre doin^ every day. You do not know 
mo,” the woman continued; “ and I caanot offer to 
pay you much for your trouble; but if you will 
come and see the patient, it will be doing a 
Cltfibtian kindness; and as far as I can 1 will sec 
that you are recompensed.” 

“ Who is the patient, and where ?” 

The applicant replied that the person for whom 
she was interested was a youn^ man, a stranger 
in Sydney, who had recently arnved in a co.Tstiug- 
vessul from Melbourne. Ho wiw ill, very ill, she 
.said; and she named a wrtaiu qurnder of the town 
which Mr. Elliot well knew as the refuge of the 
poorer ekwses of society in Sydnej*—a quarter not 
particularly agreeable to enter byhroad daylight, 
and, after nighlfall, reckoned positively unsafe. It 
was at .0 considerable distance, too, from his home. 

■ Let me have the direction,” he said; “ and I 
will call to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! to-morrow, sir I Itmay betoo late 
then,” tbo young woman exclaimed, impatiently. 

Mr. Elliot still hesitated. “ Why come to me ? 
Wiiy not have sought medical aid nearer at hand ?” 

“ I have, doctor. I wetft to three medical men, 
and they refused to listen to me because they saw 
I must be poor: and I am come to j'on because I 
knew you would not do that and the speaker 
cast au appealing look at the gentleman. 

“Enough!” he said hastily; “ iny nosr young 
woman, I will go with you, though 1 could wish 
it wore to any other part of Sydney." 

“ There is not a corner in Sydney, doctor,” 
replied the young wftinai^ “ in ^thich yon would 
be in danger. There is not a spot iu which the 
sound of your flaine'would not be your protectwn. 
The blessings of those who are ready to perish-” 

” Lead the way,” said Mr. l®liot quicldy; “ I 
will follow.” 

For some minutes, the doctor and his guide 
paced the now deserted streets in silence, and at a 
short distance from each other, engrossed prqbably 
by their several and widely different mentations. 
The frequent cough of the young woman was the 
only audible sound, if we except atf occasional half- 
stiilcd sob which csd&ped her. At lengtli, it was 
evident to Mr. Elliot that the strength of his 
guide was overtasked; she stopped, breathed 
painfully, aud then again hastened on '.vith un¬ 
equal stcp.s. He pressed to her side. 

“Ton are faint,” he said; "take#ay arm.” 

The girl timidly and bashfully accepted the 
offered assistance, and for a time they walked 
alowlv on in sQcnce. It \l'as at length bi;pken by 
Mr. feliot. 

“ You have not yet told me what ails this 
patient. What is his compl^t ?" * 

She did not know; sjie was not able to say. It 
must lie fever; his colour came and vfent—he was 
now shivering, now burning—his breath was 
short, thick, and choking—bis mind was wander¬ 
ing—he was bad, very bad; she could not tell 
what ai|,ed him. « 

“Yon.i»y he is a stranger in Sydney. Are you 
his‘relative—liis sister ?" , 

«No, no.” • • 


“ His acquaintance F his friend ?" 

“Friend, sir, friend!” moaned the poor girl; 

“ I have no friends, sir, not one. And this young 
man—I do not know even his name.” 

“ it seems strange, then, that you shctuld take 
such interest in the young man,” said Mr. Elliot, 
rather coldly; “ but go on.” . 

“ 1 will tell you how it was, sir,” replied the 
young woman, earnestly; “ I was going home late 
last evening. I had Iwcn out at work, sir, and 
liad been kept two hours and more waiting before 
1 could see tho lady and receive the money 1 had 
earned.” 

“ And what, may I aslc, is the occupation by 
which you earn your livelihood?" , 

“ 1 have MO regular employment, sir,” rejoined 
the iwor girl / “ I get wftrlt when I can, with my 
needle, at ladies' houses, and sometimes I can get 
a little to (lo*Sil home'; but I have often jiolhing 
to do for days together.” 

‘ Mr. Elliot sighed. " Well, about this young 
man," he s-aid; “ where did you meet with him ? 
and liow ?” . * 

"1 was getting ncarjiome, sir, wearied with 
• my wqVk, and wjis jmssing by a low public-house, 
just as a mob of drunken men were coming out of 
it. They got round me, sir, and began to insult 
me. I begged them to let mo go my way in 
quiet; but they only abused me still more. *1 was 
very jonghly used,’' sobbed the young woman; 
“aud might have been killed, sir; such things 
have been done, and little stir made. I cried out 
for help; and then 1 was all but strangled, to stop 
tho noise, as one of tho men said. Look, doctor r 
and, j>ausing nn^er a lamp, tho young woman 
uncovered her throat, on which were livid marks 
of recent violence. 

“ Poor girl!” murmured Mr. Elliot. “ Go on.” 

“ All at once, sir,” the girl continued, “ there 
were desperate blows, and a great struggle; and 
the young man, who seemed as though he had 
been drinking with tho rest, but who had not 
spoken aevord to me, good nor bad, said he would 
not stand' by and see mo misused. In a minute, 
ho was down; and I don’t know any more that 
passed, till I found myself on tbo road, and he 
supporting mo. Sir, he wanted support more than 
I; he was much hurt. He staggered back, and , 
would have fallen if 1 had not held him. He 
wanted mo to leave him; but I could not, in simh 
a ^laec. He told me he had no home, that lie ms 
a stranger in Sydney, and iad not beoji hero a 
day. What could I, do, doctor ? Observing him so 
ill, I took him to the house where 1 lodged, and 
got an old woman who livcS tlfbro to be with him. 
Ho was ill, raving, all night, sir—-was worse in 
the morning—and has been getting worse ever 
since.' Tlicro, doctoi', I have told you all.” 

“ Not all: yon have a history and a name," 
said tho do<tor. ^ 

The poor invalid tamed upon him a look so full 
of anguish, that Mr. Elliot would have given much 
to rccal the question. In another moment, how¬ 
ever, the young woman had regained her compo¬ 
sure. “I wish I could forget my history of 
sufieriag,” she said. “,0h^ I wiah I could > hut 
it will uot last long.” , 

“ What will not last long, my poor girl P”‘ Mr. 
Elliot asked. 
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“ My life, snr,” Sfcid tho poor friondfess one. of mind, and not requiring, like the productions of 

“ If this is intended to woik: on niy compassion,” man’s highest intellect, a corresponding intellect 
thought the doctor, “ the girl is a constnnniate on the i«irt of those to whom they ave addressed, 
artist.and, at the same moment, as though i It is but a truism to say that no two minds receive 
rapelling his natural suspicion, the young woman \ the same impression from the contemplation of tho 
said quietly, “1 did not como to you, sir, to speak ; same object. Wc all of ns view things through a 
,of iny!-!'If, and it is not charity—common charity— j medium of our own; and oiir happiness depends 
tliiil I have asked." j much more upon the quality of that medium than 

They had now reached tho part of the town to [ upon the objects tliemselves, whatever limy may 
wluoh their steps had been dii-ected. Tho habita- | bo, and whether they belong to us, arc attainable 
tions were low, dirty, neglected, shattered, and by us, or arc totally beyond our roach, 
miserable. From some of them gleamed dull, Among the few whom, m those early days, I 
murlcy lights; and oecpsional sounds of revelry, cmdd number as triy fidends, wiis an elderly, 
mixed with drunken shouts, disturbed the peaceful almost an aged, gentleman, who had retired 
silence pf the night. The street was comparatively from the active business of the world with the 
empty of passengers, Ivpfc hero and there a police- iutention of wcajdng out the evening of his life 
man was dimly visiblc,*^ gl:'.nciiig‘ with a keen in the tranquil seclnsion of our little village. Ho 


professional eye at evviw one who wqnl by. In¬ 
stinctively, the guide bad shrunk iVoln tho doctov’.s 


side, and walki^ a few steps in advance of him. physical labour, he had enriched the literntnro ol' 
Presently, stopping at one of the wretched his country by .sonic snb.sfnntial voluines yet to he 
dwellings, she pushed opeu a rotten door, and found upon the ahclvcs of the'liibliopolc. He had 
ascended a broken stair. Everything ‘be-spoks earned his oiiitiii well, smd no man envied him the 
neglect and decay. Noiselessly, the girl opened a enjoyment of it. But,what, w.os the impression 


word—“ MOTrrra 1” 


A BENEFACTOR AND A SELF-HELPER. 

M.i.nt years ago, almost as many as m.'iko up the 
average duration of human life, T lived peacefully, 


far from the tumult and turmoil of cities, in a meetings in .such phices as conld be loaned or hired 


quiet hamlet perohod upon the summit of a hill, and 
comniauding a view of near twenty miles forward 
along the level land of the valley below, and almost 
a^i much to the rifrfit and loft on cither hajd. 
Dirwn upon the broad and slightly nnduliiliiig^plain 
small towns and were dotted here and 

there, and in fair weather tho, white chalky roads 


very much that an artist would call picturesqno in 
the seenc, but it was decidedly beautiful for all 
that! and those who came to see it lingered long 


to gaze upon the wide panoramic view whoso aspect j^anionahip profitable in many ways, lie wa.« full 
was ever changing as Ihe,cloud shadows rolled of iiifurniutionupa]i alrnoat every subject, and knew 


gloomily across it, or the beams of the sun shone 
out fitfully, spotting it with patches of light. A 
natural spectaclo of this kind is sure to^inake an 


had rim a long career of usefulness, in the emu’se 
of which, in addition to the performance of tiineh 


door in tho upper story. A dim light was Imniing* ujion /its mind,‘made by the unbounded laiid.scapo 
on the floor; and on a truckle-bed lay, tossing and which lay open het'orc his parlour window ? Not 
moaning, the patieni. The room was scantily that ft was a spectacle to be merely enjoyed— 
furnished, but neater and cleaner in its arrange- tliougb it is likely that that was the first tliouglit 
ments than tho doctor might have espocted. A —hut iliat it was .a field for exertion as well. ITc 
low fire was burning on the hearth, and biiside it had not. been many weeks settled in his rotiremenl 
sat an old woman in a do7c. before he began to speculate upon the probable 

A few steps brought the doctor to the bedside state of knowledge prevailing in the wide di.slrict 
of the unconscious patient. Ho was young, .strongly which In^'pr-ead out before him like a m.ap beneath 
bnilt, but emaciated. His countenance was nafn- his parlour window. A.s is thu case witli most 
rall.v handsome, though now distorted by„ pain, practical men, his specnlation.s led tt) csporimcnt. 
llis eyes were closed, hnt not in happy slumber; Ho imdertook short journeys into the vilkiges 
his Ups were moving ; and as Mr. Elliot bent over which lay nearest, am’ made inquiries; he paid 
ear caught the muttcrixl sound of a single visits to poor familie.s lying away from towns and 


hil.nlcts, .and found—how could he fail to find F— 
that many of thi^^i were buried in utter ignorance, 
and that, fair as the landscape lofiked when viewed 
from tho heights above, it abuuuded in all the sad 
varieties of wretchedness and demoralisation. 

So the w'orthy man started a pilgrini’s staff; 
and, having first succeeded in organizing weekly 


at a small rent for the pmqiose, set forth on 1 iiree 
or lour nights” every week,j,arme:l with a pockot- 
bible, to meet the labonrei’s and ti eir iamilies after 
the close of their day’s toil, and to teach them 
how to live a bettor life, and to look forward with 
hope and confidence to the joys of a better world. 
Ho had been at this qniot and unobtrusive labour 


whifth coimceted them together gleamed like for some years before I happened to know him. 
threads of light in tlie sunshine. There v/as not chance aeqnaintance, conimcuccd oiio sur.nner’.s 


evening as, returning fj;om the trout-brook in the 
hollow,.. 1 overtook him as ho was ascending the 
hill, soon ripened into intimacy. I found his corn- 


how to imp-.p’t it in the most pleasing and effectnal 
manner; and he soon made mo free of his library, 
w'hicli was ample and well-chosen, and directed my 


impression more or less powerful upon the minds of selection of the works most profitable to pemse. 
most men. We need not bo eifclier poets or painters I grew by degrees fond of his society, and often 
ourselves to appreeiato-the pootryand paintingorna- devoted the long summer eveiiiugs to an OKCursion 
tmv, or r.ather of its divine Author. Its marvellous with him on o»io of hia missionary trips.' It was 
M orks/liffer essentially feom those of its happiest seldom that tho assomblet^ group awaiting his 
iinitHtoi|s, by appealing succe.ssfully lo-overy order arrival numbered more than from twelve to twenty 
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person*;—they were often niidcr ten—consislins 
mostly of two or Oiree fathers of familiw, a few 
women and rhildron, and perhaps a fanner’s boy 
or two, or a youngf plonshinan, desirous of instrne- i 
tion free *01 cost. TIio old (gentleman never ! 
preached^ to the.so little congreg.ations.. He shook ' 
hands with them all round when ho entered. A 
hymn w.'is snnw, and that was followed by a bi-iof 
and simple ])r.ayer; and then a chapter was read 
and explained in language adapted to the humblest 
intelligence, and always with some application to 
the condition and circumstances of the parties 
present. Then the children read their lessons, and 
wrote, some with their fingers in trays of dry 
sand, sonvc upon slates, and some—the more ad¬ 
vanced—with pens and ink in copy-books. When 
all was done, a short hencdictiAn dismissed the 
little band to their homes, and the old gentlcm:m 
and 1 set off on our return. Sometimes, if I did 
not feel inclined to make ono of his party, 1 would 
while away—less profitably, it is true—an hour or 
two in drawing a few of the spceldcd trouts from 
a neighbouring brook, rtyoining him when tho 
meeting broke up. 

One evening in anlnmn wo wero returning from < 
a di.st:int village, and, having four miles to walk 
afler the sim had gone dowji, souglit to shorten 
our route by a nearer cut ^broiigh field p.athways, 
and over styles, by a w.oy to which I was a 
stranger. Tlic night was cloudy, and by the time 
we had wandered a mile from the road it grew too 
dark to distinguish the dim track meandering | 
lln-ough the gi-ass. I was feai'ful at Inngth that | 
the good man bad missed the way, and cxpre.ssed a ' 
doubt wlietliw it would not be better to retm-u to 1 
tho road. | 

“ No," said ho, “ swe are in tho right track. 
Yonder is old William’s cottage, and his Hglit is 
yet burning,” • ' • 

“ Who is old William ?’’ I asked. 

“Oh," .said ho, “Old Williafi is my Hebrew 
hedger, and quite a prodigy, 1 assure yotu Von 
shall see him, and judge for yourself." 

Upon surmounting a stile 1 could .sec a,light 
glimmering from a colt^e casement, and w«amadc 
tow.u’ds it as fast as the diirknc.ss of the niglit 
would allow. As we came near the little dwelling’, 
a white-haired old man was seen iRrongh the case¬ 
ment bending over dh old volume, which !io was 
reading by the light of a'singlo canille. When he 
hi’ard ns fingering the latch of his g.ardeii wicket, 
lio rose, took the candle in his hand, and came to 
the doi'v. shading the light with his lingers. 

, “ Ah, [ thought who it was,” said he, speaking 
m a broad country dialect, as my companion 
stopped lip to him ; " nobody else would be likely to 
come this w.ny to-night. But yon arc u#t alone. 
Walk in, gentlemen, and sit down.” 

We did as we were invited to do. * 

“ My <j-icnd,” said the old gentleihijn, “ would 
like to hear you read, a chapter, WiUjam, if yon 
have no objection to gratify him.” 

“ None at all, sir,” said he ; “I was just going 
to begin the book of Job—’spose 1 read tbe fnst 
clijiptcr*** 

“.That will do very well, William.” , . 

And William l>egan, ranch ki my amazement, in 
a bold voice and with astooi-shing volubility, ,. 

.* ■ iT»m nw 


and read right on to tho tend of* tho chap- I 
ter, in wliat 1 suppose should be calk'd So- j 
mersetshiro Hebrew, never faltering a mo- J 
ment. ’ \ 

“ Perhaps, ” said the old gentleman, '‘yon will 
have no objocUon to read the following*rhnpler in 
English from the origitiaj.” 

“ Not the layst, sir," replied William, and com¬ 
menced it in tho same breath, giving a good, cor¬ 
rect, and literal translation, without hesivatiug oueo 
for the choice of a word. ! 

I must ei)nrcs.s.that I was move astoni.’shed than 
I cared to show, lost 1 mijf^ht mimster to the vanity 
of tho -vursd scholar; but f could nut help cmnpli- 
menting tho hedger on his competent kijowie-lgo 
of so dilfieult ii tongue: syid J asked him. with no 
simill curio.sity, how he Managed to obtain it. II is 
replies put me in posscssioo*of tho following facts. 
He had ncv'ei*received’other instruction Ijniu that 
afforded by the parish ’schoolmistress of his time, ' 
who taught him to read and to write a few copies 
and his own name. He had followed farm-labour 
all his Jife, but .w*as hotter used to hedging and 
ditching than anything,else. About thirty years 
before,’ a young famer who employed him had 
given him the Hebrew Bible, of which he could 
make no u.se hinrself, by way of practical joke, tell¬ 
ing him to bring it back .again rvhen he h.’id re.sd 
it through. William resolved not to carry it back 
till li^ ^irrd read it through, and resolved alsi> to 
read and understand it too, eiwt wh.ut labonr it 
might. He had bought a griimmar for a shilling 
at a book-.<t.all in the next town; liial ;m't 
some occasional assistanen from a travelling Jew 
pedhjT; and by dipt of persevering hard labour and 
comparison with his English Bible, liiul nnxsterod 
the subject snflicicntly in ten years to read it tole¬ 
rably well. Evom that time to the present he had 
rarely read anything else, and had growti so fami¬ 
liar with the tlebrcw text as to be able to pitch 
upon any word at a moment's notice, and could, 
moreover, tell how many timf.s a word of any im- 
portanee^occun’ed through the whole of the C)ld , 
Testament. He wasj)erhap3 a little too vain of an , 
acc(mi))lishmc'it s» extraordijiary for one in Ins 
station; but we all of ns are too prone to mag¬ 
nify the value of an acKiiirement which it has 
co.<-t u.s much persevering labour to make onr, 
own. 

Willi.am lighted his lantern, and accompam’eil 
us aej’Os.s the remainder of onr field route, obserfing 
that the dew was very heavy upon (he grass, and 
it would do us no good to get wet-footed. W 0 
parted from him at the gate which led into Iho 
road at the foot of tho hill. ?saw him frequent ly 
afterwards, shearing away at the hedges or clearing 
the water-coni'sfi.s beneath them, lie dietl about 
two years after my visit to his cottage, and I heard 
that the farmer who lent him the Bible had never 
reclaimed it, but bud^bad it placed under his hciid 
in tho cotlin. and hnned along with him. Mj’*old 
friend and instructor, too, has long ago depnrh-d 
to his rc*t; for more than twenty years tho long 
grass h.s.s wavgd over his grave, distinguished only* 
by a foot-stone with two initials, over which tho 
dark green moss is creeping. But the seed winch 
with aged hand he scattered, lai.s sprung np and 
borne good fruit; and his memory yet l>los,soms in 
the dwellings of the poor. , 
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A GLANCE AT SEBASTOPOL. 

It is cnrions to observe bow, in the progress of 
hnninn events, places of whose existence wo were 
scarcely cognizant arc ever and anon upheaved 
from the obscurity in which they had hitherto been 
buried, and' elevated suddenly into a world-wide 
notoriety. Such, in some measure, h:is been the 
case with Sebastopol—the Portsmouth of southern 
Russia. It is true that, in this instance, the pl^ce 
was indistinctly knowu as a naval station in the 
Black Sea, upon whose harbours and fortifications 
the nortlujm autocrat has for some years past been 
lavishing enormous^ sums of money, with the view 
of rendering the former a commodious nursery aud 
anchorage for his rising fleet, and the latter, 
like another Gibraltar, impregpiable to nil hostile 
assaults. Yet, notwithstanding our generantnow- 
ledge of these facts, it is not until we arc brought, 
after a forty years’ reign of peace, to the verge, it 
may be, of a prolonged war, that we awake to a 
perception of tlie vast iraportiinee of this recently- 
created stronghold, and the momentous^'part it is 
likely to take in the impending struggle. At such 


no apology willbe needed by our'readers for pre¬ 
senting to them a pictorial representation of Sebas¬ 
topol, together with such information as will serve 


to dissipate in part the mystery in which this 
•arsenal has heretofore been enshrouded. 

The creation of this n.aval station has sprung oiit 
of the Czar’s aggressive designs in tlie o.ast; and it 
forms the base of all his military operations south 
of the Crimea, as well as the key to his oriental 
possessions. Its importance in connexion >yith the 
iong-chcrished Rhemes of Ihissian aggrandisement 
attracted the keen eye of Catherine ii as early as 
1780, up to which time the site of the present city 
and stronghold had been occupied by nothing more 
pretentious than a miserable village of Tartar huts, 
named Akhtier. The nattiral advantages of the 
harbour for a flrst-rate naval port and arsenal ara 
very great, and everything that art and skill could 
do to supplement these adaptations have appa¬ 
rently leen done; so that Sebastopol is now sup¬ 
posed by its founders to be second to scarcely any 
fortress in the world. Other competent judges, 
however, eniertain an opinion decidedly variance 
witli that prompted by Buseian vanity. Tlie prin¬ 
cipal houses and public buildings, as well us the 
fortiflrations, it appears, are consfructed of a calca¬ 
reous limestone, in consequence of which it is 
believed that they might speedily be dismantled 
and destroyed by a well-direoted fire from, tho 
heavy gnns of line-of-battlc ships. • ‘ ' 

If Mr. Oliphant’s representations, moreover, 
may be depended upw, lire inay certunly moderate 
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onr fears rcjrarding the impenetrable strength of I structire sea-worm that abounds along fhe shores 


this formidable-lookii^ place. On visiting it sea- of the Crimea and in Ihe harbour of Sebastopol, 
wards, in a steamer, he says that at one point the It is said that Uiis insect costs the Russian go- 
vcs-sel was commanded by 1200 pieces of artilleiy. vemment several thousands a year, and is one of 
Forlnnately»for a hostile fleet, however, ho after- the most serious obstacles to the formation of a» 
wards leanit, he tells ^ us, that these guns could efficient navy on the Black Sea. In less*than two 
not be discharged without bringing down the years, if a vessel is not coppcr-shcathcd, these ^ 
rotten barriers upon which they arc placed, and worms pierce through the whole of the outer tim- * 
which arc so badly constructed that they look ns hers. Hence it is tbnnd necessary to connteract 
if they had been done by contract. Four of the their operations by careening the vessel every two 


their operations by careening the vessel every two 
forts consist of three tiers of batteries. It is fur- years, and torching the outside of the bottom 
tber said, in disparagement of these strongholds, with pitch and juniper wood, 
that the rooms in which the guns are worked arc That Russia—a country whose forests arc enp a 
so narrow and ill-veutilatcd, that the artillerymen blc of furnishing such excellent and inexhanstihle 
would bo inevitably stifled in the attempt to dis- materials for tho constnretion of a maritime ar- 
charge their guns. “ l)f one fact,” says Mr. Oli- mament—should be unable to send from her doek- 
phant, '• there can bo no doubt, that however well yards a better article thai* *t seems she is produc- 
foi-tified may be the approaches tos Sebastopol by ing, may well excite oiir surprise; but all wonder 
sea, there is uothing whatever to prevent any will ccasc on’ lt»oking ittto the melancholyjjictnre 
number of troops landing a few miles to the south which Mr. OHphant dra«rs of the^mivel■sal corrup- 
of the town, ill one of tho.rix convenient bays with ti6n and venality that pervades all gratlcs of 
which the coa-st, as far ns cape Klicrson, is indent- officials in the empire. The immense resources 
cd, and, marching down tho main street (provided lavishcd.upon the, object ought to secure the croa- 
tliey were strong enough to defeat any military tion of a licet unsurpassed by that of any other 
force that might bo dpposed to them in the open fjiowev, jmd probably would do so, were it not for 
field), sock the to*wn and burn tho fleet.” It is the flagrant system of jobbery and plunder that 
sad 1o reflect that before these lines reach the eye transfers most of the money ostensibly appropriated 
of the public, a sanguinsit’y colli.sion may have to this purpose to the pockets of the ill-piud f'unc- 


of the public, a saiiguinsH’y colli.sion may have 
taken place on this theatre of war, which Will set 
.at rest for ever this much-debated question, tshonld 
Sebastopol fall into the hands of the Turks and 
their naval allies, or its munitions and materials 
of war be burnt, the imperial forces in Asia, bereft 
of reinfowements, would probably bo cut off on¬ 


to tills purpose to the pockets of the ill-piud func¬ 
tionaries. It often happens that when a quantity 
of well-seasoned oak is required for naval purposes, 
as many its eight contractors and aub-cgiitruclors 
are engaged in one transaction, each one receiving 
his bribe or getting his profit, while the wood, as 
might be expected, turns out to bo iiofliiiig bet- 


tire.ly, while (ycry Russian mevcliant vessel would ter than green pine and fir, of which perhaps a 

-1..: i*.. *1.- .1.?- i*_1 d- 1-.V ..JA 1— .....IIJ. 


be driven from the Enxine. 

Passing from the fertiti^ations that defend the 
loft^ coast of Sebastopol, the next important objects 
of interest are4he lingo wooden bulwarks tliat 


120-^1111 ship, that is found to be utterly ■unfit 
for service in five years, is built. In illusiraliun 
of this state of things, Mr. OHphant slates that 
out of the imposing array which the docks and 


float in its harbours. The same disposition to ex- harbours presented at tho time of his visit, there 
aggerale the strength and formiiSiblcness of every- were only two ships considered to be in a coii- 


thing pertaining to Russia would seem to have ditioii tc 
prevailed also with rcsix>ct to these armaments. Nor i 
That the C/.ar has of late j'cnrs constructed^ and nnthorit, 
equipped a hu-ge number of powerful-looking ves- torislic i 
sets, fitted up with all the modem appliances of nothing 
naval architecture, cannot be disputed ; but a more seems ti 
intimate acquaintance with them dmcloses elements ances, as 
of weakness where w(f should have least expected time of 
to meet with them. In reference to the Baltic autumn 
fleet, which has so often been held forth as a bug- infpoct i 
bear to frighten Englishmen into an increase of tho fleet, 
their navy, we have seen it lately stated in the the garr 


ditioii to undertake a voyage round the Cape. 

Nor ase tho seamen, according to the same 
authority,'any exception to this universal charac¬ 
teristic of all Russian things and institutions ; for 
nothing in tho emperor’s dominions is wliat it 
seems to be. It is the land of specious appear¬ 
ances, as all observant travellers testify. At tho 
time of Mr. Oliphant's visit, so recently us the 
autumn of 1852, the Csar orao to Sebastopol to 
infpoct the arsenal and witness the cvolulionl^f 
tho fleet. Tu anticipation ofithe imperial ])rescnce, 


their navy, we have seen it lately stated in the the garrison had bi^^n whitewashuig theii^biuraclcs, 
newspapers, apparently on good authority, that on and drilling themselves with praiseworthy perse- 
^cnily testing their capabilities for active service, v&rimce; while the whole dockyard force had been 
the admiral pronounced one half of the ships to be engaged fur months in getting the ships into the 
practically worthless. Mi'. OHphant expregses the Wt presentable condition. The emperor, it ap- 
surprise he felt, on visiting SeWtopol, to see the pears,'did not, as was expected, accompany the 


practically worthless. Mi'. OHphant expregses the best presentable condition. The emperor, it ap- 
surprise he felt, on visiting SeWtopol, to see the pears,'did not, as was expected, accompany the 
large numbers of hulks moored in the creeks whidi fleet in its cruise, but from what he saw of it from 


intersect the town, where they arc usfed as maga¬ 
zines or prison-ships; having Wen reduced to that 
condition, not by the Dufictiiigs of thl ocean or 


shore, he expressed himself very much disappointed 
with its performances*. Nor was his disapproval 
of what met his eye confined to mere verbal ex- 
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the injunea sustained in combat, but simply by prces!ons>of dissatisfiiction; for on quitting Sebas- 
reposing for eight or ten years upon the quiet topol he left among the military portion of tho 
bosom of the harbour. After tho expiration of community a raminiscence that was calculated to 
that period, their timbers, composed of fli^ or pine- produoe a deep impreivion. Scarcely had the 
wood nwer properly seasonea, become perfectly smoke of the steamer by whiob.the antocrot re- 
rottcu. This result, chipfty owing to inherent tui-ned vanished from the hqrizoii, wheu^ in a 
decay, is ■much occeletated by tfae ravages of a oe- smothered whisper, one soldier confided to another 
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that theft- ranks .had suddenly received a singrnlar 
addition. This accession was none other than tiiat 
of the late fjovemor of Sebastopol, who, in a signi- 
lioaut white costume, was employed with the rest 
pf the gang upon the streets throngh which, only 
ft fortnight betbre, ho had proudly rolled, with all 
the pomp and circnmstance befitting; his high 
position. No dilatory trial had reduced him to 
this ignominious condition before the inhabitants 
of his lute government; but the arbitrary fiat bud 
gone forth, and the commanding general became 
the convict sweeper. The njisdemcanor which 
led to this disgp-ace never transpired, though the 
general opinion appeaVs to have been .that the 
unfortunate man had been too sparing in the be¬ 
stowal* of perquisites and bribes for his own safety; 
without which, it see&n, no proiitotion in Russia 
is to bo attained, or security enjoyed. 

Eroiu the allusions which. have, been made to 
Mr. Ofiphunt’s Visit to Sebastopol, it must not bo 
inferred’ that any foreigner is at libei-ty to eifter 
these vigilautly-guarUod precincts. This permis¬ 
sion is grunted by the governor alone,, and the 
order, oneo procured, must be renewed every 
twenty-four hours. Our traveller, howpyer, re. 
solved to see this mysterions spot without any 
such permission at all. Accordingly, he .'ind his 
companion hired ou tlic road a eommon peasant’s 
cart, •and a pair of stout horses, whicii was llllccl 
with bundles of liay, tlie more cireetually^to lull 
suspicion, while a friendly Oerman colonist, who 
Oi'fieiatcd .-'s driver, engaged to procure qnict ac- 
eoinmodaliou for them in thi.s city of ilnclcyards. 
What mcl their eye-s as they drew nigh the town, 
and what wire their feelings on entering, is thus 
desf.Tibed by 31r. Olipbaut:— * 

“ As wo approached Sebastopol, the great curi¬ 
osity wliieh I had long felt to visit a place of which 
Russians speak with a kind of mysterious awe 
was not uuinixed xvith anxiety; and when, at a 
sadden turn of the road, we obtained an extensive 
view of the western shores of the Crimen, it was 
stai-lling to find that the most prominent feature 
in tlin l.andsc.ape was Sebastopol itself, with its 
lofty white houses, trowuin^f liatteries, and green- 
domed chnrche.s. Par inland, and long before the 
houses hail ceased, the tapering m.ast.i of the sliijis 
were visible above the low hills; their sails, whicli 
had been hung out to dry, were hanging idly upon 
them; and as we approached still nearer, we could 
tTi..ccm the laigc hulls of the lino-of-battie. ships 
floating, as it wci-e, ir the very stix-ets of the town. 
My ftxpMtiitions of Sebasto^iol^were evidently not 
doomed to disappointment, whatever might be my 
hopes of entry. 'Kiere did not seem much to fiJar 
on that score. Oiir clothes had been reduced, by | 
a succession of long steppe journeys, to n worse | 
condition tliun thuso of Richter and the drher. A ! 
thick coating of gi-ey dust rendered all minor 1 
differences of Costume imiH-rceptiblc; and as wo | 
leant buck, half hidden among bundles of hay, i 
with our hats slouched over our eyes, ns if to keep I 
the sun off, we flattered ourselves that «ve looked i 
extremely like phli^irmtic tlei-rnan peasants from 
some noighbouring colony. Our acc'omplice smolrcd ‘ 
imperturbably and inc^qntly ; his friend qociipied 
himself with his jioi-ses; and so, utterly regardless 
of the’ vigilant scnjinels, wc. passed carelessly inte 
the lolvn, and half an boar afterwards were eating 


beef-steaks at ilm house of a worthy German, who 
was delighted to receive us, having borne with the 
utmost firmness the scrutinizing eyes of whole re¬ 
giments of conscientious soldiers. 

“ Tlie reserved luannor which, as unlawful visit¬ 
ors, it became us to a.ssnmc at Sebastopol, was only 
in keeping with the air of mystery and distrust 
whiidi pervades everything there. The suspicious 
eye of each offiisor I pass^ chilled the blood in my 
veins, long accustomed to a I'rco cireulafion oji the 
boundless steppes or wild muiintuin side. 1 ht-id 
not taken ten paces down the main street, when 
my gnilly con.seiencc was startled, and the last par¬ 
ticle of romance frightened out of me, by a .-senti-j' 
at uiy door suddenly presenting arms to the go- 
vci-nor, wlto was accidentally passing. Hoi-e no 
harmless old nsined tower, jj-'rehed iipon the dizzy 
clilf, c:wri«J nw back in imagination to the days of 
Itali.'in greatne.ss. No veiled ivomon and sedate 
camels transported my roving Guiey to the volup¬ 
tuous e.ast. Tho only • variation in the view wa.s 
from the month of a Ihirty six pound gun to 
that oi' a sixty-four. 1 was over oppressed with 
tlie painful eon.sciousuess of looking l:ko ;i:i flng- 
lislnnan, and. suspected the groiqis of soldiers 
standing at tho corners of tlic .street of plotting onr 
appretieusion. Wo were wallcing in ,'i iriogoziin’ 
wJiieh might explode at any inonient, both litor.iily 
and fignnitivch'.” 

'I’he lriivc]ler.s, not deeming it prudent to remain 
at yeb.'isbipo] during the omporor’s jwosence, when 
the vigilance of tho functionuries, both liix'-h and 
low, was Jiltidy to he immen.sely quickened, beat a 
timely retreat from the intordhted .scene. 


A TRYING WINXER. |i 

It is early iu January, and tli.e third week of an !! 
intense i'rost. hhe fields are white with tho snows ' 
of yesterday; to-day the clouds arc scattered, and l! 
the sun sliine.s forth, but bciic.atli its bright ami 'i 
sparkling covering tho e.avth is as jj-on. Tli-.! mm- 
sual' sev crit.y of the sc.a.son has beisn the C8u-<c of i; 
much di.strcss and suffering among the poor in || 

the little village of E- ; nor are the rich nn- ji 

afi’ected by it. Many of them arc anxiously inqiar- {I 
ing what they can do to n'entrali.wc the rigour of 
the weather in relation to theinaiilves, and some 
few are a.s solicitously pondering in what way they 
can retrench, so as to bo in a position to relieve tho 
di.'.tresses of others. 

Tlie i'csiden.ce of John Elliot, tho gate of Vhigh 
stands a few minutes’ walk from the village, and 
about as many from tljc London-road, will supply 
an example of each of these classes. He has just 
entered it; .und if we follow him to Ins private 
sitting-room, whei-o his sister awaits him, wc may 
perhaps learn how their respective mornings have 
been employed. Of Marig Elliot, indeed, it would 
be difficult 'to say how her morning has b«>u oc¬ 
cupied. We find her reclining in any easy chair, 
wrapped in a handsome mantilla. She h-as long 
been an invalid ; or, what is nearly the same thing, 
she hms jong' fiiucied herself one. The matter has 
been "rather taken for granted than ifttelligently 
■lielievcd by her friends > nevertheless, her ailmonts, 
whitbor real or rfilfectetl, have procured for her 
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such an amount of indulgence as sadly to mar both 
her temper and her lieart. 

“ Whore emi you have been so long, dear John,” 
she inquired, in a queralous tone, as her brother 
entered, “ oft this miserably cold day, leaving me ; 
in this slate of wretched loneliness P " . 

“ I am sorry for that, Maria; on the whole, I; 
have rather enjoyed my day. Cold it has been iu- 
de(id,” he added, rubbing his hands together, with-a 
beaming emiutenunce; “ but still invigorating, and 
plcas.'int even, to a tough old bachelor like njo.” 

“ Pleasant! ’’ repeated Maria, shuddering mid 
Rawing more closely round her the rich covering 
that enveloped her person. ‘‘ Oh, ’ris an exceed¬ 
ingly trying winter." 

Mr. Elliot laughed. “ Those words have been 
sounded in my cars in a variety ol» places and cir- 
ounistanees to-d.sy, Marin, and it istaliier amusing 
to lind them purauing me still. But come," ho 
continued, drawing a chair to the lire close beside 
her, *’ it may cutca-tain yeti' to hear what my day’s 
work has l)lie;^. I truatnt has done mo some good, 
and I am not irilling to confine the henclit to my¬ 
self. When I walked into the village this morn¬ 
ing, the iir.st person I'met was Dr. White, who in- 
sislcd on iny company in n begging excursion 
whicb he had undertaken for the relief of several 
of our ino.si; distressed families. Our first visit was 

to-; wi.'ll, no nnitter, a lady wlio shall bo 

nameless, whoso dress and drawing-room, were 
aiili.c magnilicont. We were no sooner scaled 
than our tair boslesa, with an cll'ort to ap])car un- 
eoioforlable in the midst of coml'orts, addressed us 
in your words, • ’Tis an exceedingly trying winter.’ 

‘ Yes, madam,I responded the doctor, ‘ it tries us in i 
a double asjieet; it tries both the body and tho 
iniiid; it tries our coftstitjjlions, and it tries our 
benevolciiee. L hope they nill both abide the 
trial.”’ • • • 

Well, and what was your .siiece.'is p” languidly 
inquired Maria, inuking a faint•cH'ort to appear 
iiitercstod. 

“ Wliy, wo wore not di.snppoiuled, for, like wi.se 
mni, we had predetermined not to' expect much 
frimi line, people. The doctor opened the pleadings 
nith tome rather touching illuslratioiis of tlic 
lady’.s ivmark ; wbicli, when bo hatl eoneliided, she 
answered by drawing fortli a puine, wiiieh, after | 
turning it inside out,%he held up before bim, say- i 
iug with a smile, not exactly of benevolence, | 
‘ Quito empty you see, dootor, quite empty.’ ‘ I j 
am not surprised,’ the doctor began; how lie j 
might havq proceeded I can only conjecture, as she j 
qjt him short with, ‘ However, yon, shall not say | 
you have had your visit for nothing.’ So saying,! 
she rang the bell impatiently, and directed tho 

sorv.mt who answered to ^o to Miss-,^tbo go- ■ 

veniess, with her compliments, and a request that | 
sliO would bo BO good as to lend her huLf-a-prme!*. \ 

" ‘ Half-a-orown is something,' said the doctor, | 
buttoning his coat over.tho grudgingly-given coin, 
a.s we descended tho slejis at tho hal}-8oor; ‘ and 
wo might have got nothing. Ah 1 well, it is a 
trying winter, in more senses than one.’ 

" Our next visit was at tho bouse of lady Hen¬ 
don., We found her and her three d^iughtcrs 
cheerfnllyftinsaged with work, books, and conversa¬ 
tion, and we received a welpome wbicli lost nothing 
in hesjrtinees by tbc*rcl»nemeq>i of manner wltJa 


which it was given. As soon ^ we wera seated, 
ha' ladyship said, ‘ Oiy old friend, Mr. Mowbray, 
breakfasted with ns this morning, and at ])arUng 
be Jolt ns a word for considerarion, as he usually 
does. ‘ My dears,’ ho said to the girls,' since th^ 
severe weather set in, yon hear man.y Masons say, 
'I’is a Ivifmg mntcr. (The doctor and I glanced 
at each other.) Now I want you, with tho Bible 
before you, to think over tliese words, and to find 
out what they import, botli to yon and othai'S.’ 
My young people have been acting on his sugges¬ 
tion for the last hour,' and they have found the 
words to involve a greater, number of practical 
lessons tlian so short and simple a .sentence would 
seem capable of containing.’ 

“ What :ui apt introdnetion to our petitioh ! We 
bad here no misgivings ouThe score of success as 
wo proceeded to unfold opi; object. ‘My dear 
doctor,’ cried' lady Uendou ,' 1 am delighted that 
yon havo (alien up this matter, aml.tliat yoii Lave 
engaged so efficient a colleague as Mr. Elliot. J 
am only sorry our gentlemen are from home; how- 
over, wo .will cndeawnir to supply their lael: of ser¬ 
vice ; and if sir Harry is not satisfied with tlie 
Amount' of our liberality,* lie will not allow the 
poor to*suffur by our penuriousness.’ 

“ ‘ Mamma,’ .said Elirabeth, ‘ will you give for 
papa?’ ‘Certainly, ray love.’ ‘Jnd I will give 
for James.’ ‘And I for Loui.s,’cried little4^ily. 

‘ Ob, Elirabutli, that'.s not fair,’ exclaimed Sqpby, 
tin; oJtfer girl, ‘ I ought to be allowctl to give for 
James.’ ‘My dears,’ said lady ITcmloii,” 1 thiulc 
you must divide' the i'usponsibililie.s of .Janies be¬ 
tween you. as you have not a third brother.’ ‘ No, 
no, mamma,’ replied Elizabeth gaily; ‘ we will not 
lUniilt*, we will ihnfblfi tliem ; we will each give as 
much for him as he would give for himself wore ho 
at home.’ ‘ And what will .Tames say ? ’ inquired 
tlie happy mother. ‘ Ilo will say we did right, 
mamma,’ retunied both sisters at once. ‘ K-vcel- 
lent! ’ exclaimed doctor TVhite with exnlliition; 

‘ this is indeed a ti'j/iiig winfci'; it is bringing out 
the pure gold. It appears wo can assay in tlic frost 
as well as in tlic furnace.’ Lady Hendon laughed 
and said, ‘ Come, jlortor, like a true mendicant, 
take your hat, and go round tho circle; nobody 
k'lioiv.s ivliat anybody gives in this lipuse.’ The 
doctor did as he was directed, and the h.it was 
worth more than its weight in gold when be l.iid 
it again upon the table. It would havo been plea¬ 
sant Jo have spent an hour with this happy infd 
unsophisticated gi'oup; but .time svould not per¬ 
mit, and wc took leave after suggesting to lady 
Jlciielon that it mi<tbt be well if lilic wourd recom¬ 
mend Air. Mowbray to breakfuafc with each of the 
rich families in the neighbourhood in turn every 
Irjing winter.” 

‘‘ I had no idea," said Alaria, ” that tlie lleu- 
dons were so rich; they make no appearance.’’ 

“ Possibly," answered her brother, quietly," that 
mug be mic of tlic reasons why they are ijfTi. 
Another may be that they give so much away. 

‘ There isjliat scattei'eth and yet iiicrcaselh.’ ’’ 

" \Vi;ll, and did you make aiiy other visits ? ’’ in- _ 
quired Alaria. • 

‘‘•Oljycs, several. Ijpromise you wo saw cha¬ 
racter enough to-day to wipfly a dramatist thrinigh 
a season. Wc agreed to make Vie irghig teiulnv 
our wateh-wox'd, or rather our f-ufcA-word j'isnd at 
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every virtlt our first observation liad reference to 
that subject, unless, as was more than once the 
case, and answered our purpose better, the visitee 
bad the advantages of us, and introduced it himself. 
JLt was' a point on which there was a remarkable 
oneness of jndj^ent; but, alas! for the different 
results. One gentleman had a delicate wife, and 
to make the tiying winter endurable by her, liad 
been compelled to expend such a vast amount of 
money upon double doors, double window-sashes, 
folding screens, and a thousand other things, that 
he did not expect to have one penny beyond his 
daily bread for the next six months. He would 
really be most happy fo farther our praiseworthy 
object—^truly delighted to be able to give largely 
to it—Amt one's own family had the first claim. 
* You know, doctor,’ hS tiaid, ‘ that if any provide 
not for his own house-i—Doctor White was not 
willing' to sit quietly b}', imd- sufTtfr 'Paul's words 
to be misappliea; so, as 'reasoning the point was 
useless, he intenupted by taking his hat, and ob¬ 
serving that our time was precious. 

“ 'rhe next gentleman wo vfei.ted h.^d not a deli¬ 
cate wile, but he had what was equally convenient 
—a delicate daughter. Doctor Murray w.^ in at‘ 
tendance, and had insisted that an apparatus for 
conveying warm air should be introduced into 
every part of the house she occupied; he could not 
otherwise answer for her life in such a triiing 
winter. * And these things cost money, ,gonllc- 
nieu, you know; or, if ^ou don’t, I do. It quite 
pains me to give so little cncouragcnieiit lo yonr 
benevolent object; bnt I have not a pound—will 
you believe me ?■—not a single iwimd, at present, 
that I can call my own.’ Wo ^id not say whether 
we believed him or not, but as Ihc time'would 
clearly have been lost in staying any longer after 
such an avowal, wd took our leave. ‘ Marvellous, 
isn’t it, John Elliot,’ said the doctor, when we 
were again on our way, ‘ the amount of charity 
these good people exercise at home} They lavish 
so largely of their syrajathy on themselves and 
their families, th.at tlicy seem lo have nmic left to 
bestow upon their poorer neighbours.' ' These two 
gcntleracu gave us something, however; though 
it would hare made no material ditfercnce in our 
collection Imd (hey withheld it. 

“ A third gcntleinaii, whom we visited, treated 
us with a long liaraiiguo on the ingratitude of the 
poor. He had been deceived, he said, scores of 
thues, by plausible poverty. He liked to giwj, But 
ho never gave now eseept on personal knowledge; 
he felt hpnsclf bound on principle to make sure of 
the wortluiicss of the object teforc he gave a far¬ 
thing. Doctor AVhite observed that such a rule 
was quite the opposite of His, who, when he g.ave 
to human beings, always gave to tho.se who were 
ttuworthy. It may be our worthy friend did not 
hear this remark; he certmnly ollfercd no reply. 
The doctor then proposed to give him the names 
.and residences of those we' wished to relieve, in 
order that he might make any inquiries he thought 
necessary; but this he declined, saying, it was im- 
, possible for a man with his public and private 
responsibilities to tell wht.n he might have leisure 
to updertake anything, of jihe kind. We had found 
him in his eosy.chair, over the fire, reading the 
newspaper. , 

" A Tourth gentleman informed n.s, rather more 

a * 


curtly than courteously, that he never intended to 
let the public know the good lie did: he wouldn’t 
let his left hand know what his right hand did. 
Others might think it well to sound a trumpet 
before them when they gave alms,'*—//e didn’t. 
The doctor said something about letting our light 
shine before men; bnt he broke in, ‘ There’s too 
much light already, sir—too much; people see 
a thousand things now that no one protended to 
see in my young days; and yet, somenow, dark as 
we were, or as we are assumed to have been, by the 
enlightened generation that are following us, ther| 
was then less jostling, less interfering with one 
another’s paths and plans, than there is now. 
Every one did good then horn he liked and when 
he liked.* ‘ Or let it alone,' the doctor suggested. 
‘ Or let it alotfc, sir; exactly so. Permit me’— 
waving us polftely to the door. 

“ ‘ What a trying winter!’ exclaimed the doctor, 
when we had (quitted the inhospitable abode; ‘ why, 
sir, no chemical jirocees could make a keener 
analysis of matter than this winter' is making of 
mind. We thought these men believed the Bible, 
but upon trial it turns out they don’t; they don’t, 
sir! not a word of it, excepi so much ns th^ can 
wrest to serve their own selfish pnrjioses.’ 'These 
gentlfcrnen iverc true to their principles and gave 
us nothing. 

“ Well, these were our daik spots, hut we had 
bright ones too; and it was truly refreshing lo 
turn from such visits as those last described to the 
abodes of some who arc earning daily bread by 
daily labour, and to see and feel the readiness with 
which they responded to our appeal. There was 
little Mahon, the grocer, at the headof High-street. 
When we entered his shop, he was as busy among 
his teas and sugars, his fruits and spices, as a bee 
among the summer flowersf he had time, how¬ 
ever, quietly to listen to us, and #hen we unfolded 
our business, and requested his aid—‘ To be sure, 
gentlemen! to ue sure!’ handing ns a sovereign; 
* ’tis our duty to give as God has prospered us 
'tis a privilege to he able to give, and a greater to 
be \yilling. 'Tis indeed a very trying winter; I 
don’t experience much of its trials myself, thanks 
to my Heavenly Father; but is that a reason I 
shouldn't feel for others? 1 thank yon, gentle¬ 
men, for calling on me; never pass me by on such 
occasions.’ * 

“ That visit was a cordial. Our next was to our 
friend Miss Yarrcll, the schoolmistress." 

" Poor Miss Yarrell!’’ said Maria, in a tone half 
of pity, half of contempt; " well, I do thiiJt yon 
might have passed her by; 1 really don’t behcfe 
she has been able to spare herself a new gown or 
bonnet these three yearjs." 

“ I c»n’t tell what she has spared herself, Maria; 
I only know she spared ns twice as much as we 
received at the sign of the empty purse, and with 
a right gohdwill.too; not onf^ giving her own 
donation, ]jut introducing our mission to her pupils, 
who came Eagerly forward with their .halfpence 
and pence, some with the cherished threepences or 
fourpences, and one with sixpence, all probably the 
little new-year's gifts of friends, but handed to us 
as if tJte.donor8 were daily taught the pleasuscs of 
benevolence, and had learned the Isssdli* quite by 
h^rt. Our last visit was to Mr. Bdrrill, the 
millionaire merchant, <fr. Is some call* him, the 
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dealer in plums. Wc were on our way to the 
cottage of the widow Magill.” 

“ The widow Magilll Oh, she is on your list of 
distress, 1 suppose P” 

“ 2fot at iill; she is on our list of eontrib^rs." 

“Contributors! well,really that is intolerable; 
a poor creature that can scarcely put br(^d within 
her own lips! who can e.\pect noticing but to be 
herself dependant on alms before long*! such a one 
has no right to be charitable,” eriOT Maria with 
righteous indignation. “It is scarcely honest of 
her to give away a farthuig." 

‘ “ She thouglit otherwise, however. Well, we 
were on our way to her cottage, when we inet Mr. 
Em’rill, driving home from the city. Ho reined in 
when lie saw us, and, on our telling our errand, 
said at once: ‘ Well, gentlemen. I'll be happy to 
sec you on your return; and—inin^l’ calling mter 
us as he lode oil, ‘I'll give yon a premium on 
every pound you have got.’ ” 

“ His wealth is onormoUB,” s.'iid Maria. 

“And so is his benevjolencc,” returned Mr. 
Elliot; “ one just keeps pace with the other; one 
seems daily to nourish the growth of the other. ‘ If 
riches increase, set not your heart, upon them’— 
that's his motto. Well, we went on to the widow’s; 
and refreshing it was to see the spirit of content¬ 
ment aud thankfulness whioli reigned in her little 
cottage. Her liberality, too, abounded in the 
midst of her privations. ‘ It’s little,’ she said, 

‘ that I have to give, but take it, doctor, wiih my 
blessing; ’tis the widow’s mite.’ As she said this 
she drew out of her ba.sket a knit purse in the form 
of a jug. ‘ I haven't,’ she continued, ‘ been short 
of work for ujany a day, and I’ve saved up this. 
1 can’t go out for my infirmities; but you go 
among the poor, and* you’ll find some one who 
wants it. The purse contained just two aud six¬ 
pence in copper »ouey. I thought of the lady with 
the empty purse, but the widow's purse was full. 
Wo at first demurred to aewpt the gift from one 
in such humble circumstances, but were at length 
compelled to yield to her Christian earnestness. 

“Wo then returned to claim the i)crfonnancc of 
Mr. Burrill’s promise. Well, I’ll not say what he 
gave; such men don’t do their deeds to have tliem 
blazoned abroad. It will suffice to say, he was the 
only one from whom wo expected amuch, and wc 
were not disappointed ? for if wc expected muc/i ho 
gave us more, and amply redeemed his pledge of 
giving us a premium on every pound. 

“ Thus, Maria, you have a sketch of my day. 
Shall I tell yon what it has taught mo ? We often 
^Ik (Jf self-denial in tlie case of the benevolent. 
%lf-denial 1 why tWe is none that henics himself 
so much solid satisiactiou as the man who cherishes 
a Bolfish and niggardly silirit. But‘happy is ho 
that considereth the poor;’ happy, in the purest 
emoymeut of earth, and doubly nappy as breathing 
daily the atmosphere of Heaven; reaUsing within 
his own breast the truth of that precibus word, 
which conld have fallen only from dirifie lips, ‘ It 
ia more blessed to give than4o receive.’ ” 


Cos’s presonco with a man in hU house, though it bo 
hut a cottage, makes it both a castle and a iialacc.—'Xo a 
wicked iftsm death ia tlw end of all bis joj-s; to*e godlj' 
man it is the ead of all his griefs.—Tliat man lives long 
enough who has dope his work aud is fit for anotlior 


WBECKEKS. WRECKS. AND LIFErBOATS. 

[PIBSJ I'APBH.] 

Pbuhafs, after contending with a driving gate 
and stormy sea all day, the sky is moonless, dothed 
with clouds, and the night exhibits at evei^ iminf 
the blackness of darkness to the toil-won^mariuer. 
The mn pelts pitilessly, aud the drenching spray 
comes overboard like a deluge. The wind blows * 
with hurricane violence, while ever and anon the 
lightning reveals the terrific rage of the ocean, 
heaving aud rolling in tremendous billows. To 
and fro, up and down, hither and thither, the huge 
ship is tossed on their bosom, like a helpless core. 
The gale lasts, and the ’danger increases; the 
pumps are kept hard at work, and the vessel has 
scarcely time to rise from one sea, before dhother 
as furiously strikes her. ILlic masts creak beneath 
the pressure of the wind agaijist themselves alone, 
for the sails are gone into shreds, and fly from the 
yards through tho gaskets like ■so many‘coach- 
wBips. Every one now thinks of tho unfriendly 
strand with the utmost anxiety; tho passing hour 
is eagerly noted,, and daybreak lookod tor with 
intense impiitience. News perchance comes aloft, 
that tlm men cannot stanB to the pumps, the ship 
Ij'ing almost on her beam-ends, or tiiat they arc 
choked, and the water is half way up the quarter¬ 
deck. Lights are exhibited, and guns are tired at 
intervals as signals of distress. At length a shock 
is felt; and a thumping, griiuUiig noise beneath 
the feet of tlic sailors mingles with the roar of the 
warring wind and boiling ocean. Tlib dismal 
truth is recognised at once, that tho ship has 
struck a rock, or run aground. “ Keep to the' 
quarter-deck, iny ^ids,” shouts tho commander; 

“ when she goes to pieces ’tis your best chance.’’ 
The ominous jolting and grinding noise of tho 
vessel continues; tho decks tumble in; one after 
another of the hapless crew is swept oft’ by the 
surge; while one universal wail ascends from tho 
remainder, till the awful crisis of the total breaking 
up arrives, whoa tho hardier survivors 

• “ Bufiet Ions the wave, 

And gnusp at life, though sinking iu tho grave,” 

all frequently pefishing, or a mere remnant 
managing to reach the land, “ some on bojird.s, 
and some on broken pieces of tlio ship’.” Such is 
a shipwreck—a terrible incident—and one of * 
almost daily occurrence in the history of ma- 
riUmc nations. , , ^ 

Fierce gales and mountainous billows have not 
been the only foes of the ‘shipwrecked seaman. 
Men on shore have* frequently been mors cruel to 
him than the storm, taking sfjvay tho life which 
the ocean 1ms spared, in order to seize ttpon tho 
property scattered by the wild waves on the 
beacK. There are few things more remarkable 
and mournful than the tenacity with which the 
barbarous notion has been retmned that persons 
and property saved from the perils of the sea have 
been stripped by tho elements of thrar rights, find 
spared bj the mercy of Providence only to sniTer 
from the cupidity of man. In the early times of 
Greece and Rome, little distinction was drawn* 
between the stranger and the enemy. Hence 
shipwrecked individnals,*if not slmn, as the quick¬ 
est way of dealing with them, were always plun¬ 
dered, and very commonly doomed to slaya^ by 
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the inluibvfcaHts of ( ho coasts. But commerce and I wus loimd alive on boiunl, tlien tiiC goods and 


satui^e than the tempest. 


of justice Jttiil humanity, and adopted measures to | months, during wluch lime the owpers might 
protect such iinfortmmtes. It was at length made ; claim sftheir property. A treaty alf» concluded 
a Capitol oflence hy the Roman law to destroy | with Mi^us, king of Norway, in 12t)9, eontoined 
persons fe!i ip wrecked, or to prevent tlioir saving i a clause, ‘providing that in case of shipwreck in 
the vessel : and the stealing even a plank from a ! either country, the goods on board should ho pro- 
* wreck, or a ship in distress, made the party f teeted by the authorities, who were to aflbrd .all 
.answemblc for the loss of the entire vessel and ' the asslsfeuico in their power to the crews, and 
cargo. . j per-sons plundering were to be severely punished. 

Ill the confusions of the middle ages, the old ' A statute of Edward i, in 1270, decreed that where 
harliarous prjiotiecs were almost everywhere re- i a man, a dog, or a cat escaped out of a ship, iS 
newed. Av recks word jjecmeil happy incidents by l.was not to bo adjudged a wreck; hut the goods 
the inhabitants of the nearest land, for those who ■ were to be kept by the sheriff, coroner, or tho 
esKipw^ to tho shore were reduccfl to servitude, ; king’s bailiff, and any one might claim his own 
while the goods of mijrchantinen and passengers I witliin a year ai?d a day. 

were coufi.scated for the* use of th8 crown, or the! The dreadful severity of laws enacted against 
lord of the adjoining tnauor, or seized jn a eomiiiou ' wreckers proclaims the pre,v.alence of tho priictiee, 
scrainhie. Ao elloi’ts were therefore made to pre- j and its inveterate hold upon the shore popubition, 
vent llie eataslrophe by spectators on land. They j iiuite as much as its enormity. In the laws of 
were “ wrcckcru" to a man—a eonnunu name for i Oleron, under Richard i, the 31st article recites, 
the heartless phuidorers of the shipwrecked—and tliat whei' a vessel was lost by running on shore, 
rather tried to render disastA.inevitahiV, ronio- and the mariners had landed, they oltoii, instead 
times exhibiting false lights in order to bring i of meeting with help, were attacked by people 
vessels into perilous positions. Pilots had fre-*! more barbarous, cruel, and inhnionn than mad 
qucntly a secret understanding with powerful dogs, jvho, to gain tlieir money, apparel, and other 
barons, and wilfully run ships on the rocks adjoin- goods, did sometimes murder and destroy the piK>r 
ing their estates. Even sailors themselves Jnul no distressed seamen. In this ease, the lo>-d of the 
f^fwipathy with their .«utfering brethren, but county is to execute justice, by puuiBhing them, 
pounced upon them .-is lawful prizes iii Ihcti' dis- | But'legislative, iultriei’cnce was of little avail to 
tress, tiiopgli with tho almost certain prosjie.ct of check this conduct in the middle .ages, owing to 
encountering in their turn a simil.sr About the disorders of tho times; and, er.pooially in se- 

tho year 1314 a ship chUcJ the “ Blessed Alary," eluded and remote parts of tho coa'.t, wrecking 
with a cargo worth 2t}00h sterling, goin.r to Gas- flourished in full vigour down to a fOiiipuratlvcly 
cony, was driven on shore on tbe coast of Angou- recent period. We have stuiutc after sliitutc re- 
raois. The wreck was plundered by sailors of ferringto lliis disgraceful p-ocecdiiig. By a law 
Wiuchelsea, Rye, and Romuey; and when an of George it, passed in"1763, it ivas enacted, that 
enquiry to discover the perpetriitoi-.s of the out- the pi’eveiitiug of the escape of aiij person endea- 
rt^e was attempted by tho warden of the Cinque voUring to save his life, or wounding him with 
Ports at Wiuchelsea, tho people of that town, inteut to destroy;hini, or putting out lakse lights 
Eye, and Romney, perhaps the robbers theinselves, in order to bring any vessel into danger, sball be 
with their friends, by violeneo preventeii the in- cajntal felony; while tho pilfering of any goods 
ve.stigation. So common were such proceedings, cast ashore Is made potty larceny, 
that instances to the contnmy took men by sur- Tl«j brutality of former times has not been nn- 
prise. In 1251) several shijis were driven a.'.horo known in the present century on the shores of the 
by a tremendous storm near tbe town of Berwick. United Kingdom, though the wrecliing has been 
The crews wnro foreigners, whose language could contined in gcn wal to acts of petty pilfering, and 
^ not be understood. They expected cruel treiitment, liniited to the districts occupied by the most igno- 
bnt being allowed to depart in safety by tho r.aut of the population. In 1811, the “Saldauha” 
bailiffs, they wondered at not lluding men niQ''e frigate of thirty-eight guns, with, a crew of three 


hundred men, was lost in a fearful storm by night. 


In common with tho other maritime states of near the entrance of Locbswilly harbour, on the 
Europe, Ijie law of Englaud originally adjudged west coast of Scotland. All on board periShed- 
wrecks to belong to the king. But as the right Next morning"tho bench was strewed with frag- 
could seldom be eifibrccd by a distant party, tbe ments of tho wreck, and upwards of two huniBcd 
crown often disposed of its interest in such pro- of tbe bodies of the Unfortunate sufferera were 
porty to lords, great men, and monastic bodies found wtished asbore. Captain Piikenhani’s body 
near tho coasts, who were bet ter able to possess wjis recognised among the otlicrs, and, like tho 
themselves of the spoil. Various attempts wore rest, it hml hcrai stripped quite naked by inhuman 
made to remedy the barbarity and injustieo with wretches who had flocked to the srAna of disaster 
wfaaeh shipwrecked people wwo treated. Henry i to profit by .it. It was even suspected that he 
enacted a law, that if any person escaped alive out reached the land alive, but was strip]^ ‘and left 
of a ship, it should be no wreck. Th^ obvious to perish. In some ports of Cornwall and Ireland 
.effect was, that laml'.meu at the pqint of danger similar acts are not of remote date. Congregations 
were concerned to see t!',at no person did esc^ipo on Sunday have been known instantly to disperse 
alive.. Henry iii thetqfoEfi wont further, ahd by at tbe tidings of a ship in sight in distreSB; not to 
charter at Merewdl, ui 1233,. granted, that even if endeavour to save life, but to apprimnato goods mid 
a JotMf chanced to qf;cape alive from the ship, or 1 chattels. The grossest inetance ofmoral blindness 
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ou this subject is iiicutiuncd by Ivolil, the luodcra , them, lei't to spend the dreary hours on fne uesu- 

Gcruian traveller, in ,re]atioii to the islands mul j late ruck, exposed to cold, wind, And rain, 
marshes of Sleswick and Holstein. He had heard | The next inoniiiiff hundreds beg:ttn to iis«cinl)Ic 
a riiiiiourthat, within the memory of living; people, ' as soo)i its it was ]io;ht, and the number increased 
christi.iii pmachers had been accustomed tu pray : us the day wore on, till not less than from iivo to 
that their cotwfc laiprut he blessed—an abundance i six thousand people crowded the shore. Towards’ 
of wrecks being tho blessing meant and under- ! noon the snn shone out, mid lighted np tlie cuast, 
stood, though not expressed! Assured that this '• which, with tho magnificent scenery aronhd, the . 
wtus still done in some of the islands, he auqnired | cheers of the multitude as attempts were made to j 
on visiting them respecting the strange practice, i rescue the snflerers, echoed hy tho eavernous clififs, i 

and was referred to the llunish island of Uomoc ; rendered tho scene ene of the most exciting de» ! 

and others as the particular spots. A native of , scription. The sea still run so high that no vessel ! 

Romoc denied tho statement, and .said that when I could venture within a hundred yards of the rocky j| 

the p istor pr.vyed for the coast, ho referred only to ^ islet. At this distance, captain Davies, in a pve- ' I 

lisliing and the collection of amber. Rut a woman vent ive boat, in company with some others, at- | 
of HeligolaiKl acknowledged having heard some- j tempted to throw a line to tho rock wills nino- 

thing very like the prayer in qg^tion, adding, | pounder rockets^ This jperation involved no 

th;it tho minister did not exactly aruy Ihat ships i little peril in a small tossed-about rre.ft, as the 

might be wrecked—but only, if wrecks must take j person firingaljould be-.sevfei'hl feet in the rear to 

platie, that they might be drifted to Heligoland! | bo I'rce from danger.' howon]dnot sufier any 
TJiest? in stances of mental and moral obliquity are ] one to incur the risk besides himself. Having put 
now nearly bunished .from’ tho shores of civilized ; his own men into the other boats, he stood idonc, 
nations. Owing to the combined influence of the j and discharged tho projectile. A sheet of flame 
restraints of law and tho improvement of society, j from the’back lirw for the instiint enveloped him, 
the most generous assistsmee, the liveliest syinpa- happily ivithnut injuiy. The attempt tailed; but 
thy, and tho warmest hospitality,' have happily fhe same gallant hand repeated it. This time the 
superseded the iuhuinanity of past ages. ;* The line fell on the rock close by the man. Tlio spec- j 

minute gun at .'sea,” “ wher* the stormy winds do tators raised a loud cheer; and the woman was ! 

blow,” rouses the population on shore to vigorous j seen to raise her clasped hands to heaven. At this i 

efforts for tho relief of tho dislrcsscd on the ocean, ! critical moment, the sun shone forth ivith iiicre&sed 

often at the peril of their own lives, iuste'ad of ' brilli.'ufcy, and seemed to inspire hope in the minds 
exoititig criminal propensities. j of the anxious multitude. The man fastened the 

A ca->o in point may be uotic.cd in .jnstice to a i rope around Ihc-waist of his wife, and ajiparently 
district which has been mentioned as of inglorious ; encouraged her to lake the I'carful leap—a height 
1 notoricly in b^’gone times. It is of interest from | of twelve feet—while she appeared to hesitate to 
I its peculiar circumstances, and as a deed of g:il- | jump •into the foaming watcra. At length his 
j lanliy. About four inijes northward of the Land'.s pei'suasions prevailed. They took an affecting 

1 End, and one Irom the Bluff headland of Cape 1 farewell of each other; and amid the most breath- 

1 Cornwall, two small islets rise from sixty to seventy [ less silence on shore, she made the awful plunge 
I feet ulxjvc high-water miU'k, called the Great aid lor life or -death. Three immense waves now 
I Little Brishoii. They are comiected by a ledge of' broke in rapid succession. Tho boats were en- 
I rocks, upon which a brig struck, early in tbo morn- j lirely hid for a time by the boiling deep from 
I ingofJanuaryll, 185l,duringathidkfogandfresh I the view of the spectators, and aloud cry broke 
j breeze. Tbo sea nnuihig very liigh, the ship im- j from thousands of voices, “ They are all gone! " 

I mediately went to pieces; and tho crew, consisting | Rut it wos not so. • They .soon appeared again • 

I of nine men, with one woman, the wife o# tho | above tho swelling waves, and the lofty cliffs 
\ master, got upon the ledge, which covers at half | once more rung with approving cheers. The jjoop 
tide. They were discovered from th^ shore a.s soon j woman was drawn throngk tho water in about . 
ns day broke; but noAssistance could then pos.si-1 three minntes, and taken into one of tJio boats, ^ 
bly be rendered them. In this forlorn and perilous where no attention that could be shown her was 
posiiion the sufferers remained for some time, when I neglected. The men took oft' their clothes to co]($)r 
they were ail washed off together by one trenien- j her, Cut the billows had so beaten her eshansted 
dons wave, seven of the ten sinking at once into a | frame, that, though she brekthed, life fled before 
watery grave. Of the remaining three, one, a ' the shore could be* gained. In a similaf manner 
I rilulatlo, contrived to get on a portidh of the float-1 the master was rescued, and spjfvived the passage 
ing wreck; and after having been beaten about lor ' which proved fatal to his wife, The daring exploit 
some hour.*), he was rescued by some fishermen 1 of Captain Davies deservedly obtiuned for Iiim th£ 
who put out in their boat upon the stonfly main i gold medal of the National Shipwreck Institution, 
for the pupose of i-dtcf. The other two, the ma^ j and pecuniary rewards were bestowed upon the 
ter and his wife, were washed npoiip the Little men who distinguished themselves ou the tragic 
Brisson, which rises in a peaked head, and is alone occasion. Captain D.Jiad previously received two 
resorted to by sea-fowC The ma.ster.first gained medals from tlie some institation, one from tbe • 
a footing; and looldng around saw his wife atrug- Humane Society, two from Louis Phillippo, three 
gling witli the waves, but sufficiently near to pieces of plate from the Shipping Assomtion and 
enable him to puU her on tlu> rock. Boats and the Danish government, wnh a sword from the ’ 
men of the coast-gnaixl speedily arrived near tlie Freuclt chamber of commerce, for services of a 
spot*. I|ab after eneonntOTing imminent hazard simihuf hind performed elsewhere, in the course of 
though the day, all attempts fluled to reach the which he had been the means of saving not less 
haplesf couple, and night,tpread its shadows over j than two hundred lives. • '• 
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rUINCE ALIJEKT A POKT. 

Is lh:it usuful wfiik, “Mi‘n of tlw Time in 18o2," we an^ 
ifteM'iifeij'widi the following spwimcn of his royal high¬ 
ness’s i)Oi'lfe:il powers. “ It will he at oiico seen,” says 
the cuin|i:ler of a Inographical nicuioir of the illastriuus 
* prince, *• that the seutiinuiit containcil in the \crsi-s is one 
Iii;;lil» cieilitable to him; and one, too, which vereiviw 
illii-iti’alion in the fact that the model houses for the use of 
lubouiers, built fur inspection op{Misite tbn glass piiliu'e 
(they have, been sinisj Ivansfen’vd to Kcnniiigtou Coinuion), 
were Kiiscd at the expense of Prince Albert." 


TUB lor OF mn oiast’s cuicp. 


It is llio lofty Insclbcrg —.1 nionuUin high and strong— 
Where csjcc a uohiu eastlo stood—the giants lield it long; 
Its vc-ry ruins now are hist,«!te site is waste and lone. 

And if he luulis for giants thcTC, they all aVe dead and gone. 

’Hio giant’s daughter once*came forth, the ^astlo gate hefois?. 
And played with all g child’s delight lajfure her father’s door; 
Then sauntering dhwn the prew'pko the girl would gladly go, 
To see, perchance, how nuittci'S went in the little world below. 


Witli few and hasty steps she passed the momitnin and the 
wood, ' , 

At length, approaching near the ploa* where dwelt in.an- 
kind, she sbxid j * _ , 

And many a town and village f.nr,'aud many a" lield so 
green, 

lleforc her wondering eyes.aijpearcd, a strange and curious 
scene. 


And iff slie ga/.ed, in wonder lost, on all the scenes aromnl, 
.She saw a peasant at her feet a-tilling of the ground; 

The little creature crawled ahunt so slowly here .'uid there, 
And, lightcKl by the morning snn, his idoiigh shone out so 
fair. 


“ Oh, pretty nluytliiiigcries the child, I’ll take thee 
liome with me." 

'final with her infant hands she sprei{;l her kerchief on her 
kuis-. 

And cradling man, and horse, and plough, so gently on her 
ann, 

bhe hori' them homo rpiitu cautiously, af'-.iul to do them 
harm. 


Site hastes w ith joyoiu steps and glad (we know what elnl- 
dren are), 

And spying soon her father out, she shouted fro^ji afar— 

• "Oh, hither! dearest father! what a plaj tiling 1 hiue 

. found 1 

1 never saw so fair a one upon our mountain ground 

Her father sat at table then, and drank bis wine so mild. 

And smiling A'ith a pai’eiit's smile, he asked the liaiipy 
^ child— 

*■ What stniggliiig creatiu-e hast thou brought so carefully 
to uic.^ 

TU.V leap’st for very joy, my girl! come, open, let as ^oel” 

She oped her kerchief cant jpusly and gladly, yon imiy deem, 

And showed her eager sire the plough, the peasant, and 
his leafii; 

And when she’d pUccjl before liis sight the iicw-fuimd 
jirettj toy, 

She clasped her hands, and snivamcd aloud, and eried for 
very joy. 

But her father kiokisl <pulu seriously, and shaking slow his 
head, 

“ What hast thon hiwglit mo here, my girl f—this is no 
toy,” he said. 

• “ OoJ take it to tho v.alc again, luid nnt it down below ; 

The peasant is uo plaything, child! how cmild’st thou think 

uiin so ? ‘ 

^ go, without a sigh or s.iIh and do my wjll,” he said: 

“ For know, without tho peasant, girl, wo none of i» Jiad 
bread; * 

"fis fioin the peasant’s hardy stock the race of giants are— 
I The peasant is no plaything, cluU-s-no, Heaven forbid he 
weru!” • 


A SPECIMBM OF TUSCAN UTERATI-TIE. 
MtSB CoNMiKonAWB'a ease, in all its detaiky is already so 
well known tliat roiietitiuii here is imneceiisary. For the 
siiupie fact Sif giving away a few rcligioas tiacfs, not of a 
cuntrov^al nature, this l.idy was apjireliendcil by the Tus¬ 
can police, and com eyed to prison. Wo now give a Kiwi- 
men of Uotnish triwts which are circulated in Tuscany 
without let or hindrance. 

“ A relation made by our Lord .Tesus Christ to the sisters 
Klizalieth, Martha, and Bridget, desirous to know some 
piu'tiiadars of liis passion, who appeared to them after they 
had finished their lawyer, and said:— 

“ My sisters, know ye first that I had 113 Wows in ray 
face with the palm of the hand, and three Wows with a 
fist on my mouth. When I was taken in tlie ganleii, and 
on iny way to tho lionse of Annas, 1 fell seven times, and 
was dragged nloiig''tlio gi-oimd 105 times. 1 had lao blows 
on my liaek, ainf thirty-two sti-okes on jny legs. 1 was 
lifteil np by my heard and by tho hair of my hc,Ml thirty-' 
two times. I Inid one mortal Wow. At the pillar I had 
0,060 lashes; I mnitteil from my mouth 126 sighs. I was 
laeemted in binding thiriy-lhreo times. J had 100 pimc- 
tnrcs ill my head. On the cross I had eight mortal 
wminds. They sjiit in my face tliirty-two times. Tliey 
iiillicted on me 1000 wounds. The soldiei-s who took mo 
were 603. They jvlio carried me bomid were tlir.v. I slievl 
WiMiil 36,514 divips. 

‘•'I'liase who shall say seven paters, or seven aves, every 
ilii.v, for the space of taeiiy--thrce years mid twelve days, 
which finiahes the nmnher of tho drops of luy lilood, 1 will 
Jo for them five graces in favour of their soul. 

“Thij first—I will grant them plenary indnlgcius', and 
rcinissiou of all sins. 

” The second—The pains of pui-gatory slmll not touch 
“'llie third—If thi'.ydie before the tune aWive said, 1 
will do as if it weie linished. 

•‘The fourth—1 will grant to every one of llioin us if he 
were a martyr, and had shed Ids bksid for the I'aith. 

“The fifth—I will eonip from heaven to earth in the 
hour of his death, to have Ins sopl in my amis, and all of 
Ins hoasi>, and all his relatives to the fourth degree; and if 
they he in puigatury, I will carry tjicra tlienec to enjoy the 
a'h'sfiul country of eternal life. * *• 

"This relation was found in the holy scpnlchrc of .Tesns 
Christ our Lord, mil wliwver shall carry it on his person 
sludl ho free from tlio devil, from i^d^n death, and from 
other bad deaths; and whoever has it on during lorty 
Jays before death shall have the grace to sec the glorious 
Virgin Mary’.—Amen.” * 

At the foot of the hroadshcct, which is printed in 
wrelcHed Italian, is on iinpriiit—“ In Ferrara, eJ in Bas- 
sano. Con Licen-.a deitSuptrion” 

The/(tc< that tliis vile tract is exposed for sale in Flo¬ 
rence, in the must'runspiinions shops, and all over Italy, in 
spite of tile oft-reiic.itcJ pruliibilions of such exposurus, 
until authori/.ed by the Congi-egation of Bites, apiiears in 
singular coiitra.st with the iiorsecntion waged on those who 
dislnbuto Christiau tracts, not controvcraial, hut merely 
eoutaiiiiug the elementary’ truths of the religiuii of Holy 
Scripture. The copy of the above was brought frmu the. 
Via dei Corretazh nearly opposite the York hotel, in Flia • 
rcncc, in that very arehdncal state where Miss Cuiniing- 
harne was transfeired from her sick bed to a prison, fur the 
unpordonahlo otlencc of circslating a few tracts that out- 
ragpfl no ItMliiig of decency’, and should not have provoked 
any hostility.— Chyintian Spectator, 

‘Habit of Thikkihg.— Thought engenders thought. 
Plaiai one iJi» upon paper, and others wffl follow, it, until 
you have written a page. You cannot fathom your inii^. 
Jliere is a vveB of thought there which has no bottom. 
The more you draw from it, the more deer and fhutful it 
will be. If you neglect to think yourself, and only use 
other people’s thoughts, you will never know what yon are 
capable of. Atfirst your ideas may oomo out in lamyis, 
homely jui4 shapeless;'hut time and porsoveranco'wilb ar¬ 
range iuid nolisb thent. Learn to think, and yob%ill Icam 
to write; the more you thin^, the better you will express 
youk ideas. » o . , 
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afternoon, iier shop, floor was never entirdy vacant, j woman, baving disburdened hersdf of a groat 
and a smart boy, who callc^ her mother, was, as moral and philosophicat axioKi, paid her bill, and 

j well iis herself, kept in full and constairt activity, dropping anefl^her elabonite eortsey, left the coast 

■ • At length, however, the enstomers had dwindle clear for the doctor, who was invitiM by tho widow 

' down to one, who, though she repeatedly declared into a small room atoning the store. Whither she 

tMt she \vas m a great hurry to get home—on followed, n|ler charging her boy to attend pro- 

*1 tho opposiic ‘•ido of the street—and was in foarfol perly to the customors, u any came, and to call her 

•apprehension lest her poor little Barbarctta should if she were wanted. 

come to some nnheard-of calamity through being “ Mrs. Gordon,” stnd the doctor, abruptly, when 
shut up alone in an empty room daring her the door was closed; “ my good friend, 1 want 
; j absence, still lingered over the counter for a few your help.” 

' last words of neighbourly gossip. How long this “ Mine, sir! my help! Oh, if there were any- 
I might have lasted we jiare not affirm or surmise, thing in which I could be of use to you 1” replied 
if it had not been cut short and broken up^ by the the little woman, with a tear in her oright eye. 
entrance of a tall, elderly gentleman, whom.’haviug “Well, sit down then, and I will tell you all 
met before, wo need not further descri bo; and who, about it. I am afraid, though, that I may be 
, ftom the brightened cOii«iteuauce giid respectful asking too much/>f you; but if I should, you have 
eiclamation of tho little widow,^as evidently not only to say ‘ Nol at ouce, and I promise I won’t be 
entirely a stranger to W. . , * oflended.” 

“ WhJ! DocU)* Elliot 1". “ It would he a strange thing that ymi could 

j “Yes, Mrs. Gordon; I want a word or b«o ask me to do, and I not.willmg, doctor, after all 
! with yon presently; but I am in no particular your kindness to my poor husband and—" 

I hurry,” he said, seating himself on a tea-chest. “ Well, it is a strange thing, perhaps; but I’ll 

; By this time the customer had turned round and tell you my.story first, and then you can give me 

j faced the old gentlemail, curtseying most pro- an answer. I had an adventure lust night;” and 

j fonndly, and accompanying her lowly reverence Mr. Elliot forthwith told of his rencontre with j 

I with tho oiler of better accommodation than the the young woman, and his visit to the patient. [ 

; tea-chest presented. “ The young man is eery ill, Mrs. Gordon,” the j 

j *'T.hcre’s mosttimes nails in them boxes, doctor went on: “he is snifering from severe iuflam- ' 

j doctoy,” she said, with tender concern in her voice ination; and the symptoms are not very enconrag- j 

; and looks, and at the same time putting fdrward ing, though he may recover. I did what I could j 

' and dustibg with her apron a chair from the for him at the time, and have seen him again this i 

I counter side, accom^ying her benevolent action morning; but, at present, it would bo manifestly j | 

j with the wmds, “ Here’s a ciicer, doctor.” improper to move him.” 

' “ Thank you, my good woman, thank yon,” “ It is an ugly place, doctor,” s^d the little | 

I said Mr. Elliot, acceptmg the '.-teat. " Ah! 'Mrs. widow; “ but if you wish it. I’ll go and nnrse him 

J Williams, I see. How is your little girl now, Mrs. at once. James is a good boy, and he can mind | 

Williams ?” the store for a few days.*’’ 

Mrs. Williams curtseyed once more, and was l‘No, no, Mrs. Gordon; •Buch a plan never ' 
happy and thankful to say that her little Barba- entered my head, and there is not any need for it. 

retta wus quite well again, “ on acconnt of the The young manfis very well cared for; there is 

powders, doctor, that you gave her.” an old woman in the house who promises to look 

I “That's right. 1 thought we should set her after him, and seems notionable enough. No, no; 

I ’ up again. Bub yon must take care she'does not that is not it. I had some conversation with the 

' * cat too many peaches another^ time, or I won't votiog woman this morning, Mrs. Gordon, and 1 

I answer for con^uences. Pray don’t hurry,” he lunre tailed on one or two persons who occasionally j 

I added, as t!;p little shopkeeper was hastfly screw- employ her, and who seem to know something of j 

!• ing up the last packet to put into her neighbour’s her, but not mq'di; and thoagh she lives in such ! 

basket; “ I can wai^our leisure, Mrs. Gordon." a plaix, I really believe she is both honest and ! 

• “ Ah, por Mrs. (kadoa! she has enough to m^est.” | 

. d» now, doctor," said Mrs. Williams; “ I wmd^r “ And why not, doctor P* said the widow, with I 
how she can stand it .from morain^ to night, as some warmth of feeling. “ Sydney is abed enough | 

she docs, with only her little sli^ of a boy to help place for poor yoimg girls, everybody knows; and | 

her. U didn’t use to be so with her, doctor.” there are temptations enough, and suff^ings i 

Thi.s was said voce. enough too, tb turn them aside; but I won’t I 

" Very true, my good friend; but I dare say believe dther that every poor creature that bjisu't i 

Mrs. Gordon is thankful she has enough to do.” perhaps scarce a roof to cover her, or a decent 

" So 1 was .saying, doctor, when you came in. thing tif pnt on, or a friend in all the colony, must 

Mrs. Gordon, I says, the burden is fitted to the bp lost to all that’s right and good.” 
back, and the back to the burden. But, for all I knew you would feel thus,” continued the 
that, doctor, isn’t it a good thing that there’s two old ^tlcman, " or I should not have come to you. 

’ sacks in the world P" Well, this ^oor creature dies not seem to like to 

’ “ Two sacks, Mrs. Williams! excuse rqp.” talk of her history, though I am sure it' is a sad 

“ Yes, doctor, such helpless creatura as we of one. She has evidently been well brought up, 
’the weaker sacks is! When men is men—that’s and very came out to the colony under the 
what I says—when men w men, what shoulAwe common delusion tl^t, once hmded in Sydney, her 
do if It wasn’t for thenrP”* * fortune uFouId be made." 

“Oh I see. Ym, Mrs. Williams, very true,” “There’s little doubt of that, aw,” said the 
said Mr. Elliot, shifting in his f* cheer.” And the widow, with some bittefpesa of expression joined 
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with a tone of pity. “ I see and heai cnongli of | The woman started at the altered sound of his 
these thinm, doctor. Scores and hundreds of poor } voice, and then, put^ng doNvn her pipkin, hobhlcsd 
young girls, fit for no one thing in this place,' to the bed-side. 


come into it, year after year, just to be mined; j “ ilush, my dear, you mustn’t. Hoctor says ‘ 
yes, doctor, one way or other, to ^ ruined. Oh, you are to bo kept very quiet. Eh, but this iy a 
they are fine stories that are told in England, by comfortable change: but be easy noDt there’s a 

<.11 i.1. - -_a_f*.! ?_ <1 _J . 1 4« f 


all accounts, of tho wonderful things that young dear.” 

women are sure to fall in with as soon as ever The exhortation to be quiet and easy was not 
they set foot ashore in this part of the world! altogether needless, for the young wan, by .on 
And so the poor things me cheated, and thmr extraordinaiy exertion, had raised himself in the 
friends are cheated too. They find out their bed, and was evidently meditating a spring on to 
mistake wlienitis too late; but indeed, doctor, tho floor. But either his strength failed him, or 
it is enough to make one’s hcait bked to see and the nurse’s voice reassured, him, and he felt back 
know suA things a-s we are obliged to see and exhausted, and looked thts woman inquisitively in 
know. And how it is the people in England the fime. 

won’t talte warning, I can’t think j nor yet how “ Full fitly years, I should saj*,” ho fiiuttercd 
fathers and mothers can send oufrtheir daughters, mnsingly, and with a eurlbus expression of counlc- 


with nobody to watch over and*care for them! 
Oh, bnt there arc queer people in the. world!" . 
“'Tis miserable work, my good friend,” Mr. 


nance. "It must be abpye fifty years since I 
cauio here, isn’t it, tnifam F” he asked.' 

‘‘ Poor young fellow, ho is •wandering again, 


EHIbt rejoined; “ and pdiere tho remedy is to be that’s plain,” smd the old nurse. “ Fifty years, 
found it IS hard to soy. However, I am glad that my dear!” she continued, taming to Imr'patient: 

_ __ -J. _A. .. _I. _ .1 . «»«_!. _ _ ____ •/ ___ 11 1 * 1 


something Is being attempted, at last, to put a 
stop to these crying abuses. But .about this jwor 
girl: she is very uhhappy. Mm. Hordon. 'VVant 
and ureariness have brouglit her nearly to death’s 
door, and as she has deprived herself of her own 
apartment to shelter thh other inviilid, I feel 


“ if yoii.had said fifty hours now, it would have been 
more like.” 

“ Nouse)iso!” replied' Ihc young man, impa¬ 
tiently ; “ I have had dreams enough to take up a 
whole lifetime; but, never mind—^where am IF” 

" Why, where .should you be, but in a nice snug 


auxinns to find some one who would look sifter her, bed, my dear, with everything comfortablepbout 
and be a friend to ber. I Iniow nobody So likely you F” 


V W V A. * 

to be so as yourself, Mrs. Gordon, especially as “Oh, no d<rabt; but what part of London is 
yon have a room to spare.—But 1 am afraid you this p and when docs the couch start ? T must be 
object," Mr. Elliot Mded, after a phusc, as ho ready, you knowand once more, the refractory 
sat watching rather anxiously the countenance of ptieiit raised himself, but was restrained by the 
the little wvlow, over which, indeed, did flit a hand of the nurse, which, weak as it was*, had 
shade of hesitation or distrust. It soon passed mor^ strength tha^ his own. 
awa}', however, whatever jts source. “ Ofl" the head again, sure enough,” the dd 

“ If it had not been for your kindness, air,” she woman muttered; and then added, in a soothing 
said, " I and nty p«for boy would not now Mrl^ps tone, stush as a nnrso might use to a fractious 
have a roof to shelter us; and yon have a child, “ Is it London, dear, you want to be at P 

right-” • Well, well, wait till you get well, and we shall 

“ Nay, bnt dear Mrs. Gordon, say nothing about see.” But by this time recollection bad returned; 
right.” and, with a heavy groan, Bio young man fell back 

" Well, then, doctor, 1 will gladly do what you on the pfilow. “ I remember now,” he said, faintly. 
wi.sb, 1 was only sorry that yon shonld think I " Whei-e is the joUhg woman that brought me 
wanted so much persuasion, and that it was not here ?” 

something harder that j'ou wanted of me; that The young woman was safe enoug^i, the nur.se 
was all. The room shall bo readysin on hoar.” said: the doctor had taken care of her; and if she 
• might advise, she added, she would retwinmond 

CHAPTER XV r. the patient to rest his ton^e, and take somcUiiug 

AH ot» AcftnAiHTAsoE Ti'Mfs cF. nfc% and comlortable which the doctor had p?e- 

Thb young man whom we left at tho close of scribed, and then try "and, go to sleep. Which 
a previous chapter in the hands of tho benevolent advice, as it seemed vei'y rcasonablo. and the 

Ji J M aMAM H'V'Aa <rrt 4 SAVtV Ail _ 


d octor, remained many days in a state of insensi- 5 'oung man was qhito fatigued with his exertions, 
ility. Neglect and Imrdshij) and dissolute habits ho accordingly followed, • 
h^ done their work 6n a constitution not origi- Several days passed .away—days of slow and 
nally robust; and an iqjiSry he had received had gradual convalescence. Day after day, and twice a 
brought on a crisis which might have terminated day, tho patient was visfel by the doctor, and 
fatally but for the care and skill of Mr. Elliot, enjoined quiet and rest, whila^ nourishing fo^ was 
which were at length successful in* abating the su^jAied without fitrther limit than prudence re- 
more threatening symptoms of Ihe attack; and he quired. For a little ufiiile, the young roan received 
awoke to conscionsness. • * these attentions with tho listlessuesS of bodily 

“ IDllo, old lady, what is the roeaiiing of all languor p but as he grew stron^r, his curiosity, 
thisP Where am I? Who are youP What’s to say nothing of other feelings, stron^liened also., 
the matter P” These and similar peculations, in One day. Mr. Elliot, entering the luoni, found 
a w,eak(!ned voi(»,'addressed to the rod nurse, who thefpitiont out of bed,^ partly uressed, seated by 
was' nofeelesily perfonning some act of cookery the table, and reading, or, if no^ reading, with his 


One day . Mr. Elliot, entering the luoni, found 
thcr patient out of bed,^ partly dressed, seated by 
the table, and reading, or, if no^ reading, with his 


was noiseiesily perlonmng some act ot cooKery tiie tame, ana reaumg, or, u noi^reaumg, witn nis 
over the smaU fire, were the first indications of eyes fixed on a book which lay before him, and 

. ... • TIA_ VIU-l. u:_t._1 A- 1 1 


the fiict; 


Uthich Mr. Elliot himself had eauseil to bd pla(%d 
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near his bfed. Thft old woman was not in the 

room- Vi A •!. .. -j 

' “ I atn to see you uro ftble to sit up, saia 

• <■ . " 1 tscL. asTAll amnlAVJwl 


knocked down in a tow ; and then the next thini; 
1 remember is being; on that bed." 

" Yes, 1 know all that; and there is no mystery 

i4. _ _T Av.«- f^i _?___ 


physieisHii lhan I can over pretend to be. 


father’s house, sir, at least it was not under your 

_J.1___ Al.^A_1___i»_ll!-._*.» •'* > 


“ Oh, sir,” replied the patient, with levity, real mother's eye, that you became famdiar with what 
or assumed, “ you know what the old song says— this book *'—and Mr. Elliot hiid his hand on the 

, tin . 11-1 • 1 1 1 , 1 . .... 1 , 1 > closed bible—“ rightly terms * the paths of the 

* WTicn the devil was sick, tlic devil a monk wouW be. destroyer ’ ” " “ ^ 

I’ray don’t think bolter-of me than I am." “You may say that, sir,” said the young man 

“ I should tMnk, at least,” said the doctor, quickly. “ My father’s house, sir, was the very pink 


gravely, “ that, whatever you may be, you might of what-yc-may-call-it; and as to ray mother-” 

nnd in those pages what would be precisely adapt* His assumed carelessness Mlod young Efllngham 
ed to your stiite and dfcumstancesf and let mo here; his voice faltered, and he turned away. “ 1 
hope, Mr. Effingham, that you are not so insoa- can’t keep it np/doctor,” ho mesently added in a 
sible to these supremely important mntters as I see subdued tone^ “ when I think of her. It is not 

you would have mb conclude.” her teaching that has made nio a-” and he 

“ §ir,” exclaimed the young man, greatly sui> hesitated for a word—“ say a scamp and an <mt- 

E ris^, " my name, no donbt, is Effingham; but cast.” 

ow you should know this here, where I have “ I know it,” said the doctor, with some agita- 
not a single acquinntance, I cannot compre- tion of voice, 
bend.” 

" I know it by the most natural means m the 
world,” said the doctor. “ You gave me the infor¬ 


mation yourself, while yon were, os tlie old nurse yon should have gaessed*so much about me. 


says,; off your head.’ Allow me, in the first place, 
very sincerely to congratulate you on your reco¬ 
ver.” 

Percy Effingham—^for it was indeed he--ex- 
pressed, with some embarrassment, his obligations 
to the doctor for the attention and skill which 
had been shown. “ But,” added he, “ I think you 


must be unaware, sir, bow atte>V unable I ain to patient. That old Mend, sir, is your mother; of 


ofl’er remuneration for your services.” 

“ Am 1 to understand, then,” Mr. Elliot asked. 


your father I know nothing bst by report. How¬ 
ever, we will not speak' of these matters now. 


“ that you have no means of—in pltun terms, no Haye you any other mysteries of '.vliich to corn- 


money P” 

The young man drew from his pocket a small 
handful of copper, intermixed with which were 


lianatui ut copper, intermixea wnn wnten were you are oniy too Kina, i 
two or three shilUngs. “ There, sir,” ho sqid, “ yon said partly explains—” 
see all 1 am worth.” “ Stop, young man, let 


plain, Mr, Effingham P ” 

“ Oh, sir, I have*no cause to complain, I am sure; 
you are only too kind. And what you have now 


3 all 1 am worth.” “ Stop, young man, let me explain. Your pain- 

“ It is as I supposed, then,’,' said Mr. Elliot j ful position and your danger were known to me 

, t T 1*__ f t_ 1_ ; __t nr- U-A.__U __I._ _ _ _ JV • a 


"and T fear you have been improvident, Mr. 
Effingham; but we will not speak of that now. 


liefore I could possibly bo aware of anything else 
respecting you; and I wish you to know that it 


You arc now, I think, able to bear a removal, and was an act of common humanity not to leave you 
I have provided a more suitable room for yon in a to perish unaided. That I n6w do know you may 
' more healthy part of Sydney. If you do not par- perhaps explain why I take any further interest in 
tididarly object, a cab shidl be at the door tbrde a yonng man who, I am led to fear, has small re- 


hours hence. You have not mneh luggage, 1 be- gard for himself. Are there any more mysteries to 
lieve P” , be cleared up, Mr. Effingham, before I say good 

“ I shouldn’t break down a horse with that, sir,” morning P” tho doctor asked, in an affectmate^ 
replied Percy, wittf an unsuccessful attempt to tone, which disarmed the former reproof of its* 


laugh off his confession of utter destitution. “ But 
sir,” he added, “ I do not understand; this is all 
a mystery to me.” 

“ What is a mystery ? ” 

“ Why, doctor, it is a mystery alt(^ther. How 
many days or weeks ago I ‘landed in Sydney, I 
can’t say. It seems to me it must be a long time; 
W the respoctaMe old lady that miJces my broth, 


severity. 

** No, fir; none of aiiy consequence, perhaps,” 
replied Percy, hesitatingly; " only there was, I 
boiievc, a young woman who brought mo here, 
and whom I fear I have put to inconvenience.” 

“ Best satisfied that the young person is taken 
care of,” relfiicd Mr. ElUot. 

" I am satisfied, if yon say so,” said Percy; and 

...lit _• • _ 1* J* M ,1 " * • 


.and so forth, had the q-ssuranco to contradict me after giving a few directions to the nurse, who by 
fiat.” * this time had re-appeared, Mr. Elliot retired, 

“ Say a fortnight, Mx. Efiingham, and y<m tifill promising^ shortly to retain, and superintepd the 
be near tho troth.” * patient's removal to his own honso, on* Woo&o- 

“ W61I, sir, a foitoight let it be. Thai I hod moUoo heights, 
not been six hours* in ■ the place before I wa| A few days wrought a* considerable change in 


. “ And here’s another mystery,” continued Percy; 

“you speak as if you knewiny father and mother. 
Now I eannot see how that is likely, nor indeed how 


“ I told you just now,” said the old gentleman, 
“that you have been more communicative than 
you probably are aware, during your illness ; and, 
without seeking to know your history, I am thus 
in some measure acquaint^ with it. Among other 
things, you said enough about your parentage to 
convince me that the son of an old Mend was my 
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the porition and prospects of the youug wanderer. 
For the first time since his arrival in Australia, he 
experienced the comforts and luxuries of refined, 
wc had almost written civilized, life. He rested 
his head fin a soft pillow, and enjoyed the refresh¬ 
ment of clean sheets; his dressing-table was re¬ 
plete with modem conveniences; a plentiful supply 
of linen was placed at his disposal, ar.d his bush 
costnmo was discarded and exchanged for more 
suitable and gcntlemtmly garments furnished at 
the cost of his benefector, by whom, indeed, he was 
treated mote as an honoured gnest than as the 
object of benevolence. When Mr. Elliot was 
absent from home—which was several hours daily 
—a good library was at the command of young 
Effingham, and when they were together, the 
doctor’s conversation—^free and •unrestnuned, but 
pure, sensible, and almost parcnthl—brought back 
to the heart of tho young man—not yet utterly 
amj hopelessly debased—images and remembrances 
of a once happy homo, f • 

As for Mr. Elliot, nothing could be more unre¬ 
served titan his communications. He spoke as one 
who had nothing to conceal; gave the history of 
his early errors, and the evils they had wrought i» 
his experience, and revealed the source of the 
interest which had been awakened within 'him for 
the young outcast. It was one evening, while 
siowiy walking together in the garden attached to 
Mr. Elliot’s villa, tliat, having received from 
l*cr<!y’s lips an account of his short life, in which, 
io do the young man justice, he did not covfer or 
plliate file follies wliich had banished him from 
home and blighted his prospects, nor attempt to 
conceal tho»latcr abandonment to vice which had 
plunged him back into poverty, Mr. Elliot broke 
a short succeeding snen<;p. 

“ Our experience’’ he said, “ is so far alike that 
we have both found sin to be an evil and a bitter 
tiling; and I will yet hope that pur alter experi¬ 
ence may also correspond with mine, that there is 
One who can save to the uttermost, and bind np 
the broken-hearted. There is another point in 
which oiir experience tallies," Mr. Elliot continued; 
“ you and I both left behind us—what shall^l say ? 
—objects of attachment; that is tho modern 
phrase, T believe. Well, mine is a short story. I 
need only say that the young lad^ to whom 1 was 
engaged, justly convinced of my unworthiness, 
cast me out of her aflections, and, some years 
afterwards, became the happy wife of a worthy 
man, I could wish she had been spared other 
trigis; but, Mr. Effingham, that lady is your 
smoftiev.” And here, for that time, the conversa¬ 
tion ended. 

Let ns do Percy Effii^ham the justice to ac¬ 
knowledge that he was touched by the, generous 
kindness of his benefactor, and formed many good 
resolutions to amend his life. This was especiSIly 
the case while the eifects of his* illness remained, 
and a sudden relapse was not though^ improbable. 
At the same time, he could not helpi fiongratnkting 
himself o#iho circumstances which had so curi¬ 
ously brought him into contact with his mother’s 
bid suitor. It was an opportune coincidence, at 
any rate, thought he; and sueh things, do not 
happerf Sveiy day. 

We have before seen that, gentleman 04 be 
might have called hftiscllf by birth and education, 


Master Percy had no very delicate simples on tho 
score of obligation.'* He bad not hesitated to beg 
or borrow, with small chance of repayment, from a 
stranger in the bush; and now that kindness was’ 
thrust upon him by one who could, as it appeased, 
well afford to be liberal, he was sot likely to sink 
under its weight. Neverthelesf, as h^th and 
strength returned, ho felt some degreoof restless¬ 
ness, and, at length, ventured to ask tho advice of 
his benefactor respecting his future course. Bather 
to his mortification, the young man found that 
the active old gentleman Imd forestalled his move¬ 
ments. 

“l.bave found a situation for yon," he said, 

“ which I think is worth your acceptance.” 

Effingham stammered^ out an acknowledgment 
of this fresh instance of *the doctor’s friendly dis¬ 
position; but his inward.Uionght probably was— 

“ Oh-lio! bcis coming tho patron over me, is he P 
and disposing of me as if I wort bound to take his ' 
Spge dixit as quietly as I took his physic! He 
need not have been quite so forward as that, 
either^’ We may wrong Percy Kfiingbam in sup¬ 
posing such-thoughts tphavo passed through his 
mind'; but wc have known similar instances where 
a false independence, taking the place of true 
and manly self-reliance, has given utterance to 
some such words. 

Mr. Elliot, however, did not, or would mot, see 
the (oufusion of mind wc have supposed.- “ You 
came to Sydney for a clerkship," liq wont on; 

“ and 1 have been able to accomplish your wish. 
A seat at a merchant's desk is ready for you; the 
salary is small, but tho work is not very heavy. 
You will not wai^t a home, as 1 have arranged for 
yoni* being received into the merchant’s house. 
He has no family. I trust this will be agreeable 
to you.” 

There was nothing for it but to submit: and 
before many days hod passed away, Percy Effing¬ 
ham hod entered on his employment; and, with a 
replenished purse, and assurances that a ivatclifnl 
but fricudly eye would be upon him, he bade adieu, 
to the d()ctor*s hospitable roof. 


UNDEB THE SNOW. 

Tiie sudden recurrence of a deep fall of snow, to' 
tvhich wc Englishmen have been so long stranifers, 
has, without doubt, brought back to the minds of 
many of our r^^ders of mature years the old 
associations connected with winter in their early 
days. We have been so lohg unaeonstomed to 
what used to be considered tlie ordinary pheno¬ 
mena of the winter montlts, that their unexpected 
return, though in no very severe form, and for a 
brief season only, has created a degree of alarm 
which, however justified by the commercial incon¬ 
venience and delay occasioned by the event, seems , 
almost absurdly querulous to tbpsc who remember , 
the sovarities of the old-iUshioned winters, and who 
speculate upon the effects which their return—as 
return they undoubtedly will at some not far 
fuiuae period—may prodi^ce upon such sections of 
society, and its means of intevcommunici^ou, as 
mtist be subjected to their injjuence. / - 
. On reading in .the da^ papers the 'dolorous 
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accounts of misfortunes and mishaps—of rtiinons not received it at the hands of private benevo- 
delays and fatal accidents— rasulting from a single lenoe. 

fall of snow, averaging throughout the country The wild animals were decimated over and over 
Mot more, probably, than seven inches in depth, again during that inemoraWo winter. Hare.s and 
w>c naturally pondered the question, what might rabbits perished by troops, game of all'kinds was 
be the effect of a tall lasting many weeks, With thinned, a»d everywhere on the surfeco of the 
! few intcrrai.ssions, and without a single abatement fields the small birds lay lifeless. One little 
I "by thaw, and amounting in the whole to twenty robin, who had received his breakfast at our hands 
' tiine.s that depth at least ? Such a Ml of snow for a mouth, came to thank us one morning as 
' occurred in the winter of 1813-14; Being then a usual, and fell dead before our eyes on the 
child, retained at boarding-school during the window-sill. 

Christmas holidays, we had little other employ- There were icicles—^beautiful and mystorio'ns 
i ment than to watch the ever accumulating thick- things they were to ns children—hanging from 
i MCS8 of the white mantle in which the earth wiis the caves of the bam or the cottagers' straw roof, 
I shronded; n?id we saw it gradually rise, upon a like the grim fangs of the relentless demon of 
I surface not exposed to drift, to tho height of twelve cold. Who shows us icicles now—tlircej four, sis 
1 solid feet, which was tli^ average •depth of the feet long, and gHttering like the spears of Odin's 
i Ml over a vast extent* ef conutry, Wliore drifts heroes—or streltehing from roof to ground, like 
I occurred^entire valley.swero'filied up* but as there stalactites in a cavern ? Then, too, were blazing 
!' was not much‘violent wind during the whole log.s which would burn a whole day on the hearth j 
I period, such instances wero comparatively rare, and the splitting of firewood from the gnarled 
j Numbers of persons, however, lost their lives in the I’liots of old trees was a winter trade; and wood- 
j immediate vicinity of their owti liouses; and wc cutters with tlieir bills, axes, hatchets, iron wedges, 
i recollect particularly onp in.-ilance of u small and ponderous hammers, took up their quarters in 
I famer in the neighbourhood, who sunk sutldeuly ‘ the farm-yard and the tiniber-j'ard, and crocked, 
and unobserved through the snow into the lied of | and split, and banged away from mom to night, 
a rapid stream which ran near his homestead, the | that we‘ might sit warm and cosy in the chimney- 
course of which he could no lon.ger trace, and corner. * 

whose'body was only recovered wlicii the general W'e vi^ro sent for, to go home, in the middle of 
thaw exposed it in the spring. . this iroii-hcnrled winter, and wero packed up. 

Such a fall, when it shall occur again, will be together with our portramiteau, and put, one into 
deep enough to submerge not only tho railways, the boot, the other into the body of the mail coach, 
but even the wires of the electric telegraph, poles and off to London, Exactly a twenty-hours’ jour- 
and all—and would, if allowed to accumulate, ney wo found it to Hydo Park Corner, the best 
probably put an end for the time to communica- part of the way between two high walls of snow 
j tion by that means. In 181-4, tne turnpike roads, rough witli the sliarp cuttings of the shovel, .and 
I buried to the depth above slated, wero chaunclletl reaching far above the ,coadi roof. Tho stages 
; out, at an enormous expense, by labouring men were less than half tho .summer tlistanccs, and tho 
i working along the whole line travelled by the stopping-places had been raulfiplidft by nwro than 
I mmis. But for the employment thus .afforded, two. Some of tJjem were dreary places enough— 
i multitudes must have had recourse to the parish, nothing more than temporary sheds erected to 
• or have perished from starvatiim. Wc often scrve_ as stables for the horses, with lofts for tho 
f , watched tho approach of the mail to tJie small men in attendaneo, whose daily rations were tossed 
[ . town in which we were imprisoned, and'the only to them in bags by the coach-guard. The open 
i visible indications of its ai-rival were the occ'asional count?;)' wore but a melancholy face; the fall trees, 
; glimp.so of tho hat or umbrella of an out.side up to their necks in the snow, looked like Buow- 
j| passenger, 01 * the waving of the coachman’s whip, balls or monstrous caulillowers—^hedges were 
I. The maehiue, though drawn by eiglit horses, the scarcely visible ^t all—nnd long bams lay like 
I leaders ridden by postilion.^, was frequently more giajit eoii)ses beneath a wlKte pall, waiting for 
! than twenty hours in doing a di.stance of .seventy- burial. In .some places the coach diverged from 
i five* miles; and such was the labour to the po<h‘ the regular road through an easier route to the 
cattle, that even at se slow a rate of travelling leeward of a pile of buildings or a clump of copse- 
they Frequontly dropped dead u])pn the road. The wood. When we stopped to dino at live in tho 
t very poor underwent sad sufferings, and many evening, two outside j^ssengers had to be liftc'd oflf 
j tramps and vi^alxulds were found iruzeu to death like bales of goods, and thawed before tho lire ere 
: in their wanderings. Bat in that uld-fashioncd they could sit at table. 

! winter there was an older-fashioned charity in a We fo^ind Ijondon (then not half so big or half 
state of individual activity seldom witnessed'now- so populous as it is now) waging a systematic war 
a-days in the same form; and well do are remem- with the snow-storm, with tho aid of a race of 
her the monster iron pot perpetually simmering pioneers wh6 had, sprung up for the oecasimi. 
. od the fire in tho kitchen, *whither we used to Millions of tons of snow had been carted away and 
steal for warmfh—a pot in which peas and shot on to 1*6 frozen surface of the river and else- 
vegetables of all sorts, cuttings of beef and scraps where, and as much more remained itiMhe streets 
•from the larder, hurg stewing and emitting a piled near the kerb-stones in continnous walls. At 
savoury odour aH day, lor a sort of general supper the comers and iu the open spaces, huge pyramids 
to a troop of poor women, ffoildren, and aged nwn, of snow j;ose as liigli almost as the third liters, 
w'no discussed it thankfoUy nud joyfully round the and round them congregated the watetuiarriers, 
fire iu'.tho evening, and whb must have gone whp, now that all the pipes were frozen up, drove 
without a heartening, meal 'at all if they' had a thriving trade by retailihg the indispemuihle 
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fluid at three-halfpence a pul: We were led 
down to the Thames bj an elder brother, and 
w^ed from Westminster to Old London Bridg^e. 
An ox had been roasted on the river a few days 
before; and we saw a printing-press at work on 
the ice, throwing off impressions of “ai} account of 
the great frost,” which were sold to the spectators 
well nigh as fast as they were printed. The broad 
surface of the river was like a fair, thronged with 
all the vagabonds of the metropolis, and far too 
well supplied with the means of intoxication under | 
the head of “ refreshments.” There was no police, 
and there was twenty times the need of them that 
there woidd bo if a similar event should produce 
such a concourse at the present time. Sailors 
from the vessels frozen up in the river mingled 
with the city populace, and these,>with the frozeu- 
ont labourers and market-gardeners, made so 
heady and unmanageable a rabble that few sober 
people cared to venture among them. In the west- 
end* of the town large .gangs, some headed by a 
man carrying a cabbage-stump mounted on a long 
pole—others enlisted under a labourer's bod or a 
trowel similarly exalted a.s a banner—^paraded the 
streets, chanting in a vociferous yet whining strain, 
a request for charity, and knocking boldly at the 
doors of the jinhabitants, who seldom judged it 
wise to withhold their contributions. Food was at 
a high price, partly owing to the war, partly to a 
deficient harvest, but mainly, to Iho heiity duty 
upon foreign corn; and a vast amount of misery 
had consequently to be endured. 

There has been no subsequent winter to match 
that of ISldi, but we have had falls of snow three 
tbet deep more, than once since then; though 
during the last twenty years the southern districts 
of the country, at least, have been so &ee from 
formidable invasions of sifow, that the storm which 
signalized the commencement of the present fear 
came upon the -majority of the population as a 
novelty—novelty more stran^, it may be, than 
agreeable. But, as the seasons have been noticed 
to diSer iu intensity in something like regular 
cycles, it may be that the old-fashioned winters 
are returning again, and that they may bring in 
their train the dry, hot summers which ffsed to 
follow them. It may therefore be wise to expect 
the recurrence of what wa.s formerly not uncom¬ 
mon, and to lay oiu* account with having to deal j 
with it. 


WBECKERS, WBECKS, AND LIFE-BOATS. 

* ^ [SBCOirp'PAPBB.] * 

Is order to constitute a legal wreck, goods must 
have come to land. In*other circumstances, the 
law distinguished them by uncouth nud tmrbarous 
appellations, handed down from the jurisprudence 


of the middle ages. Thus^foam iff the legal de¬ 
finition of goods whiqli continue floating upon the 
surface,of the waves; yefeam denoteS goods sunk 
under the surface of the water; and lagan is the 
term for goods sunk, but tied to a cork or buoy 
to be found ^oin. 

In the case of a ship in danger of bei^g strand¬ 
ed or rtift Mhore, the sheriffs, justices, mayors, qon- 
staUes, or officers of the customs, nearest to the 
spot^are required, UtK>n*applie%tiou made to them. 


under a penalty of 1001., to suqanon as many men 
as may he necessary for the meservation of the 
ship and cargo; and vessels riding at anchor near 
the place of danger, whether men-of-war or mer- • 
chantmeu, aro also required, cm applicatipu of the 
officers on shore, under the same pen^ty, to co¬ 
operate with boats and hands fur the purpose. All 
such persons are entitled to receive a reasonable- 
reward for their services, within thirty days after 
the service is perfonuod, the amount to be deter¬ 
mined by three justices, in case of disagreement, 
and paid by the owners. Any person also, though 
not formally authorised, wljo shall be inslrumoutal 
in rescuing a vessel, goods, or efi'ect.s, and convey¬ 
ing the same into ]X)rt, or to an adjoining custom¬ 
house, for the benefit of the proprietors, is similarly 
entitled to recompense.* •Ilorscs, carts, and all 
necessary vehicles, may proceed to .the point of the 
sea-coast whero a. wreck’lies, over tite adjoining 
lands, without being guilty of trespass, if there is . 
no road leading as conveniently thereto.' The au¬ 
thorities may demand the use of whatever horses 
aro necessary from their owners. Crows are not 
entitled to compensation, or any unusual remune¬ 
ration; for extraordinary efforts made to save a 
ship, It being part of their duty, and manifestly 
their interest, to do their utmost to avert disaster. 
Neither can passengers claim anything for ordinary 
assistance on such occasions; but they ^ not 
bound to remain on board a ship in the hpur of 
danger, if they can leave her. Parties dissatisfied 
with the salvage, or the compensation iwai-dcd by 
the local authorities, may appeal to the court of 
Admiralty, which has jurisdiction over all services 
rendered to vessels in distres-s, if performed at sea, 
or between higlt and low-water mark. In the 
case of valuable cargoes, several proprietors, and 
numerous salvors, it is usual for this hourt to ad¬ 
judicate, fixing the sum to be pmd, adjusting the 
proportions, and taking care of the property while 
the suit is pending. In pronouncing judgment, 
regard is had to the labour and peril incurred b^- 
the salvors, the promptitude and alacrity mani¬ 
fested by them, the value of the property, and the ' 
degree of danger from which it has been rescued.' 
Soincliines not more than one-tenth has been 
awarded; iu other cases, as much as. one-half. 

A single storm will often strew our coast with * 
wrecks. In three separate gales which occurred in * 
the years 1821,182.i, and 1829, there were lost 
«n/ho east coast of England, between the Humber 
and the Tees, 109 vessels.. In the single gale of 
August 81,1833, and the following d^, 61 Bri¬ 
tish vessels wcre'lost on the sands in'the North 
Sea, and on our eastern coa!^. In the disastrous 
gale of January 13,1843, not less than 103 vessels 
were wrecked on the sborps of the united king- 
domr In the gales of 1846, as many as 39 vcsscIb 
were stranded in Hartlepool hay alone. In the 
month of March, 1850, the wrecks on our coasts 
amounted to 134, giving an aver:^e of mure.tban 
four per day. In the single g jo of September * 
25 andi 26, 1851, 112 vessels were stranded, 
came into collision, or sunk witliin our seas; and 
during the mtpth of January, 1852, there were 120 
mort; added to tho number. These fearful returns 
are probably below the vfial numbers, for no com¬ 
plete iiecord of shipwrecks is'kept, Lloyd's list 
being confessedly imperfect. * * 
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Tlie oesualUes for the year 1850 were in detail I trated in the former lo<»llty, by a return from the 

— » I____ -_s-j -f* 


as tbllows:— 


Totnl wrecks . • • • .277 

Sunk tbpowgh leaks OP oouiiWM . . • , 84 

Abn-aduuad.. . 10 

SCt'au^led and claniagcq, so ss to reqairo to 
4jsoh«rtre cargo . ..304 


They wore thus distributed through the months :-~ 


January ^ 

February 

Uaich 

April . 

li^y 

June 

Joly . 


August , 
Brptnvibrr 
October , 
Jfovcinber 
December 


marine surveyor, which ext^ds over s period of 
eleven years, from 1840 to 1850 inclusive. There 
are nine life>boats connected with the port. These 
boats are kept on carriages in boat-houses near the 
shore, and horses are in readiness to enable them 
to proceed at once to the most advantageous spot 
for launching. A gun is placed at the station to 
summon the crew, as also distress-flags at each 
lighthouse, lightship, and telegraph station, for the 
same purpose. The arrangements are such that in 
many instances the life-boat bas been manned, 
launched, and on her way to the wreck in little 
more than a quarter of an hour from the time of 
the distress-signal being seen. Hie masters and 
crews arc composed of picked men, intimately ac- 


, , ,, '‘a. if 11. 10-1 • „ 4 . anointed with d.he banks, swashways, tides, and 

The return for tho ydar following, IRol, is not lUn l,nv. Thev nvn IrAnt. in nnnafnnf. 


less melat\cho1y in its 


year loiior 
.«tails 


currents in the bay. They are kept in constant 
pay, are regularly mnstered and exercised once a 
Tbta) wrcck.vor sunk, ox cimndoned . . . 9 o3 month, and no expense has been spared to render 
struiided aad damaged, ao as to require to , tljgjy equipment 8s porfgct as possible. As many 

Jiaehargo cargo.^ ^ individuals Lave been brought off from a 

^ Total . 701 wreck at a single trip, making, with the crew, up- 

liTcs loat, aa near aa could bo aa'certaiued .' 7i50 wards of sixty persons in tho ^at at OilO lime. 

■ ,, Ibe return iof the period mentioned exhibits a 

But the year 1852 far exceeded the two "former total of 269 vessels assisted, and 1128 lives saved, 
periods in the nnmber and fatality of shipwrecks. In 1851 five of the coxswains received a silver 
amounting to 1100 vessels, and 900 lives. The medal each from theNaiional Shipwreck Institution, 
greatest havoc took place about the latter end of having- gone off respectively 59,-00, 70, 9C, and 
Octo'ber, and the beginning of November. In this 106 tinles. 

interval no leas than 600 ships sought refuge in the The life-boats of tho port of Newcastle, stationed 
Humber.' Many more, however, could reach no at the entrance of the Tyne, in North and South 
shelter; and thus in the course of a few days the Shields, have during nine years, from 1841 to 1849 
unprecedented numterof 300 vessels were wrecked inclusive, brought sale on shore 466 Piersons from 
or damaged, with the fearful loss of 217 lives. 62 stmnded vessels. , 


The greater part of this terrible^work of destruction The first life-boat ever launched was constructed 
took place on the cast coast of England, off Flam- at Soutli Shields towards theuilose of the year 1789. 
borough Head. As most of these vessels were In consequence of a dfladful calamity at the cn- 
collicrs, their loss to that service rendered freights tryico of the Tyne, when the crow of a ship were 
high, and has been one cause of the enormously seen to drop from the rigging, and perish in the 
enhanced price of coals in tho metropolis and else- presence of thouiiauds of spectators, who watched 
where. Though a very minor consideration com- them from the shore, but bad no means of render- 


pared with the loss of life, the destruction of pro¬ 
perty is an item of importance. Twenty years 
.ago neai'ly, a parliamentary j-eport estiuiatcd tho 
loss of property in British shipping, wrecked or 


ing assistance, a number of individuals combined 
to offer a premium for the best model of a boat for 
saving life on such occasions. It was awarded to 
Henry Ureathead, whoso boat was built by sub- 


foundered at sea, on an average of six years; at scription, and went off for the first time on the 30th 
3,000,000^. per annum. It may be fiwrly assumed of January, 1781, when the crew of S vessel were 
that half that amount is annually lost on our own brought ashore from tho H«rd Sand. This boat 
shores. Though covered by insurance to certain saved the crews of the Partbenius and Peggy in 


parries, the whole of the property is not the lass 
absolntciy lost to the nation, and its cost for 
by the public, upon whom it liltimately falls. Wc 


brought ashore from tho H«rd Sand. This boat 
saved the crews of the Partbenius and Peggy in 
1795; of tho Countess of Errol in 1796; and of 
the Fruit of Friends, and the Planter, in 1796. 
The Society of Arts rewarded the inventor with its 


by the public, upon whom it ultimately tails. We ihe society ol Arts rewardea the inventor with its 
must Md to this, the support of many of the gold mediu and fifty guineas in the year M)2; 

_ ‘i _ _% . ..1 _ i.A. A- 1* _1. _ At. . At. . _#_ t.: _t—J __!i__ A. Tt ..sA 


widows and orphan^ left destitute, to embrace tho 
entire pecuniary burthen which shipwreck annually 
devolves upon us. 

It appears in evidence that tihis immense sacrifice 


the Trinity co4>oration kiid subscribers to Lloyd! 
granted him one hundred guineas each; and par¬ 
liament voted him 1200j. in the same year, in ao- 
knowledl^ment of the utility of his invention. The 

t_A l-.A.J _1_A AV»..A„_ It 


of life and property is not on account of the want bqat lasted about thirty years. By the year 1803, 
of exertion to save it, for tho promptitude with Greathehd h^ built upwards of thirty others for 
which fishermen and seamen mow haxard their own different stations. 'Vanous modifications have been 
lives to rescue others is beyond all praise. The mado of hi» model, as the skbstitution of air-cases 
fact is, that the "coasts are disgracefully .deficient for cork at the sides, and also under the' deck or 
in regard to life-boats, mortars, and rockets, both flat, with other alterations. Still, an improved life- 


‘as to their number and cfliciency.« The bay of boat, avoiding the defects of existing ones, where- 
Liverpool, and the greater pint of the cast coast of by casualties occurred, being deemed desirable, the 


England, are the cmef excbptiong to this remark. 
The utility of prbpcr provisiun in coses of ship- 


duke of Northumberland offered a priacv'for 'the 
best model, which was awarded by competent naval 


wreck, in diminishing fated events, is w^ll illus- j examiners to James Beecbingf, of Great Yam^onth, 
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in tho year 1851. A safe and powerful craft having: 
now iM»n obtained, it only remains for the coasts 
to be suitably supplied with llfe>boats and well- 
trained crews, in order to diminish vastly the 
annual moitality and sufiering: from shipwreck. 

Rockets and mortars are employed fo% establish- 
inf* Communication with stranded vessels, and 
bring’ing: off the crews by ropes. They have been 
of sigpial service in this way, uid also iii forward¬ 
ing restoratives to the exhausted on board, enabling 
them to avail themselves of help. At Seaton 
Carew, on our north-east coast, where the Mary 
Gray was wrecked September 26,1851, a bottle'of 
hot collee, dcspatcheu by a rocket line, was the 
means of saving the lives of four men who were 
dying from exhanstion, and the whole crew were 
rescued. But on January 6,1853, when the fine 
American ship, Columbus, on a bright moonlight 
night, was wrecked in Waterford harbour, and 
some of her passengers saved themselves by cling¬ 
ing to b<ales of cotton, thirteen perished, including 
three ladies, though the ship was within fifty yards 
of tho shore, there being no mortar or rocket ap- 
p.aratus to save them. 

Excepting at the large seaport towns, the resi¬ 
dents on our coasts, though possessing generous 
spirits, stout hearts, and muscular arms, are pro¬ 
verbially poor, quite nnabfe to bear the cost of 
constructing life-boats and providing otljier ap- 

f liances to rescue sufferers from a watery 'grave. 

lOcal associations, sustained by voluntary contri¬ 
butions, exist at different points of our shores for 
these purposes; and the National Shipwreck In¬ 
stitution, founded in 1821, has strenuously pnrsued 
the same objects, according to its resources. We 
have great pleasure in mentioning this institution, 
and recording the fast, ^at it has contributed, 
through the instrumentanliy of its h'fe-boats and 
other means, to ftc having of neai-ly nine flmua^d 
lives since its first establishment.* Wo believe, 
however, that the “sons of the’wave," who con¬ 
tribute so laigely to the commereial greatness and 
domestic comfort of tho entire community, who 
are exposed by their calling to manifold more 
dangers than the followers of any other occupation, 
shonldhbo the objects of national care, so far as pro¬ 
viding tlio coasts, by parliamentary grants, witli 
tho means of rescuing them when imperilled by 
the devouring billows Meanwhile, we suggest to 
the affluent in our inland towns, when the night is 
cold and dm-k—when the wintry blast is howling 
through the trees, and the rain or snow is beating 
against their windows—when wife and children 
qfe’ asleep on beds of down—to think of the ship¬ 
wrecked seaman—of the gallant fellows who have 
left their cabins to go oil'to his relief, whose wives 
may be widows, and ebilffren orphans before the 
morning dawns—and contribute a little of their 
abundance to sustain such exertions, and rewand 
such self-devotion. _ * 

Since the preceding j'emarks'were in type, the 
subject bus received a melancholy intiftase of in¬ 
terest, in consequence of the wreck of the emigrant 
ship “ T^yleur,* involving the sacrifice of several 
hundred lives. 

* iloTxhXstumal Institation for the Preeerrst'on'of Xiife 
from Bhipwreofc; aopported by yoluntBry niliMWtions. 
Office, *0, Jobn-street, Adelphij seoietery, Mr. 
liowis,( • • * , 


A VISIT TO PEEE LA CHAfSE. 

WniLE residing at Paris, some years back, I set 
out early in the afternoon of a general holiday to 
pay a visit, which I had long resolved upon, to thy 
cemetery of Pi^re la Chaise. I had no companion, 
nor wanted any, preferring, as I always do when 
visiting what the Germans significantly call * 
“God’s acre," to be alone, with no other com¬ 
pany than mv own thoughts, among the remains 
and memorials of tho de^. The day was bright 
and cloudless, os, turning my face eastward from 
the Palais Royal, t began threading the masy la¬ 
byrinth of streets towards* the Barricre d’Aunay, 
close to which stands the entrance to the cemetery. 
Crowds were abroad in their gayest attire; bnt the 
faces of most of them wai% turned in a contrary 
direction, the great central.a^traction of the hour 
being a ftt<r in the Champs Elys^cs. * Upon all 
holiday occasions in Peris there .is, hoVcver, a 
large section of the populace who, either because 
they are too poor to dress ns they would wish, and 
care not to attend* a fete in dowdy attire, or be¬ 
cause the daily fatigue of their calling renders 
•repose the most welcome element of a holiday, in¬ 
variably confine their festivities to their own dis¬ 
tricts, finding tlie means of enjoyment in tho prac¬ 
tice of trilling games in the street, or in tho 
solace of tho nearest wine-shop. It is a fact not 
often talked about, that tho proverbial buoyancy 
and frivolity of the French character is counter¬ 
balanced at times and in certain circumstances by a 
leaden and listil«^s apathy, which nothing short of 
the strongest incentive can arensc into action; 
and unless some political problem be, or is sup¬ 
posed* to be, in some way connected with a piibno 
holiday, there is always a numerous class who, 
beyond lounging idiv in the precincts of their own 
wretched homes, will not afford it the sanction of 
their presence and conntenance. My way lay 
through a populous quarter the very reverse of 
aristocratic, along lines of narrow streets, the 
homes of. the working ranks, where, clhstered in 
groups, they pursued a species of low gambling, 
or threw leaden weights at a mark at the distance 
■ of a few paces, or bandied a shuttlecock between 
them, or, with clamorous outcries and .violent ots- 
tnres, played tho childish game of “ trictrac,’’or, 
lolling against walls, or lying at full length on tho 
ground, with pipe in mouth, stared listlessly at tho 
ptftssrs-by. •' 

Attracted by some singularity of gesture in a 
group standing round a doorway, I in^inctively 
approached the house, to see whah might be the 
oqect towards which every fhee seemed turned 
with an expression of sorrowfiil pity. 

" JPlace a mmuiettr Anglais ! ’’ said a Voice as 
I drest near, and some few fignres in blouses, step¬ 
ping suddenly aside, revealed to my startled view 
one of tho most curious spectacles I had ever 
beheld. The door of*the houso stood wide open, 
but all entrance was barred by a bier about breast- 
high, upon which lay the body ’of a fair yoimg 
maiden of perhaps fourteen years of ago. A face , 
more exquisitely delicate and beautiful it was 
not'easy to conceive, an^ it was difficult inde^ to 
connect the idea of death with anything so per¬ 
fectly l^ely. You might have imagined 'her a 
sleeping naiad, a vreory Fsyiftie wrapped in balmy 
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slumberf Q oiarblc miracle from the chisel ot Phi- I 
dias,—anythiiijj fabulously,or suiJerhumanly exqui¬ 
site, in short, but not the inanimate corpse of a 
poor man’s child. Yet so it was. She had died 
with the tnomingr .star at the dawning of day; and 
here, au/i thus, 

“ Befort* decaySs defacing fingers 
Kad swept tlte lines where beauty lingeiW’ 

she had been exposed by her sorrowing and penni¬ 
less parents to plead with mute but irresistible 
eloquence for those alms with which they hoped 1 
to purchase for their lost treasure a grave apart I 
Jrom the common fosse in which the bodies of the 
poor are huddled together. She lay on snow-white j 
linen,* under a canopy garlanded with ilowers; 
dowers bloomed in her motionless fingers, and 
buds and blossoms,^whose vivid hues contrasted 
with hef delicate pallor,' shed their last odours 
upon her breash 1 could hear the stided sobs of 
the mother behind the canopy, and the whispered 
word of comfort from some sympathising heart that 
songht to soothe her natural anguish, ^'lie gp'ay- 
beacled graridsire of the dead child sat on the 
ground at her feet, and,'his face between his knee?, 
held out his hand to receive the dole of the bene¬ 
volent. His expre.ssions of gratitude.for a trifling 
coin rung in iny cars during the remainder of the 
rou^, while pursuing which I could not but reflect 
on the appropriate singularity of such a spectacle 
as a preface to my first visit to Ph'c la Chaise. 

At the entrance to the cemetery, which is in the 
centre of a semicircular recess a£''rned with fune¬ 
ral insignia, several women and old men were in 
attendance, oflering for sale wreaths and bunches 
of everlastings, dyed of varioifs colours, wMch the 
Parisians are in the habit of buying and depositing 
as tokens of romeinbranco on the graves of their 
departed friends. Over the gate is the inscription 
inXatin, “ I know that my Itcdccmcr liveth, and 
that He shall stand in the latter day upon the 
earth.” On either side are other iusenptions, also 
in Latinji From the ground in front of.lhe eliapel, 
which is a handsome and appropriate building, a 
must extensive and picturescpie view Ls obtained, 
embracing a good part of the city of Paris, witli 
its number]c.ss domes and towers, and the surround¬ 
ing levels and eminences, spotte<l with chiiteaux 
and villages. The finst impression upon the mind 
of one who visits Pore la Chaise for the first lime 
i8(: tiiat ho is wandering in an immense giir&;n, 
laid out with exccllopt taste and the most lavish 
expenditure, and adorned with classical erections 
and statues. . Tho dark umbrage of full-grown 
shrubs, cypresses^ and willows overshadows tho 
winding walks, and the hues and odours of un¬ 
numbered flowers gratify the senses at every turn. 
Occupying the broad slope of a rising ground, the 
site is one of the most eligible and commanding 
in tho whole district, and affords a hundred differ¬ 
ent points of view, each pi<esenting some new fea¬ 
ture in the varied and extensive panorama displayed 
below. The original estate which formed the nu- 
dons of the present cemetery was in the fourteenth 
century the property of one Rcgnand, a retired 
grocer, who built a splendid mansion up^n yt, to 
which the people gave* the name of llegnaud’s 
folly—a name yet borne by a street in the neigh¬ 
bourhood on the *OttM.*r side of tho Bmier. In 


lfl2€ the Jesuits had possession of the place, and 
in 1675 Louis xiv bestowed* it upon his confessor 
P6re la Chaise, from whom it acquired its present 
name. In 1763, when tho Jesuits most deservedly 
fell from their “ bad eminence," thS estate was 
sold tor tlio benefit of their creditors, and from that 
time to the end of the century was the property of 
various owners. IVhen, in 1804, Napoleon abo¬ 
lished intramural interment in Paris, it was bought 
by the Prefect of the Seine for about seven thou¬ 
sand pounds, and laid out as a cemetery by M. 
Hrongniart. Tho first funeral took place in May 
of the same year; and from that time to this, 
probably not less than two hundred ibousand 
bodies have been interred within its precincts. 
There are four other public cemeteries in tho 
neighbourhood of Paris, and, properly speaking, 
Pcrc la Chaise is the burial-ground only of the 
i fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth wards of the 
city. It is but the very poor, however, who are 
affected by this regulation, ground being purchase- 
able by all who can afford to pay a high price for 
it, either for a tei'm of years or for a perpetuity. 
The consequence is, that from the beauty of its pic- 
tnresquo site, J‘ere la Chaise’has become the mauso¬ 
leum of a majority of the most weallhy and most 
celebrated persons who have died during the last fifty 
years, not only in Pafis, but throughout Franco, 

1 ^annot pretend to convey any idea of the 
number or of the endless architectural variety of 
the tombs scattered everywhere throughout this 
vast niicrojHilis. Following the direction of a 
gardener, I first made my way to that of Abelard 
and lleloisc, as to the most remarkable and the 
most visited. It is said really to contain the ashes 
of the two lovers, which from all accounts have 
performed various pilgrimages since their decease. 
The monument is in tbd form of a gothic chapel, 
Qfinstructed from the ruins 'of flic abbey <>f Para¬ 
clete, and containing the tomb. The whole is in a 
chaste yet omafe style, and adorned with statues, 
busts, and b.'is-reliefs. It was difficult, however, 
to form a fair conception of the entire work, owing 
to tho immense accumulation of wreaths and 
bouquets of everlastiDg.s, artificial and dyed flowers, 
which the Parisian youth of both sexes bad thrown 
in hcup.s upon tho inonuraent itself, and hung upon 
the railings which snrround it; bushels of them 
w’cre black with rottennesS, as though they had 
been decaying there for years, and over them in 
still greater abundance glittered the fresh hues of 
more recent ofierings—offerings at tho shrine of 
the unhappy lovers of seven hundred years ago! 

Leaving t^e idolized tomb of the lovers, t wan¬ 
dered away towards the r^rht, amid the graves of 
the lolly and the lowly, pondering the only prac¬ 
ticable system of equality and fraternity, of which 
the spllde and the pickaxe arc the significant cm- 
lilems. In a few minutes I stood by the grave of 
Labedoyoifl, over which hung a fresh wreath with 
kurcl leaves entwined, tlje offering perhaps of a 
snrviving'comrade. A few minutes inorp brought 
me to the spot where, at the junction of the two 
paths, lies Marshal Ney. A few paces only distant 
lie Davoust, Massena, beneath w gorgeous monu¬ 
ment, and Lefebvre. Many other of Napoleon’s 
; thmider^irs lie here quiet enoughf—Gaulincourt, 
B’oy» Lauviston, Junot-r-men to whom the roar of 
tlie cannon was ,welcoifle Ausic, and wlaiqe occu- 
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tables—men of war, of science, and of literature— 
who seem hcrie assembled to teach na that even 

“ The path of gloty leads Imt to the grave,*’ 

I should but weary the reader, who might thiuk the 
p^es ofthe “ Universal Biography,’’whichlies upon 
his shelf, had been ransacked tor tlio information. 
He probably knows already that in I’cre la Chaise 
lie Laplace and Ctivier. Denon and Volney. Molihre 


petuity at the price of ISJ6 francs the square metre 
(something loss than forty inches). It is (d' course 
upon these last only that durable monuraents can 
be erected. Judging from the vast expense that 
has been lavislied in architectural and monamental 
display throughout the hundred acres which con¬ 
stitute the (jcinetery of Pi^re la Chaise, it is plain 
that the great majority of its silent (Kipnlation are 
freeholders, and need fear no ejectment, by force or 
fraud, from the “ narrow house.” 

The sun was getting low as I turaed to leave 


and La Fontaine, St. Pierre, the author of “ Paul the cemetery, where 1 could have lingered much 
and Virginiit,” and Madaino Cottin, who wrote the longer, but for an engagement that suinraoncd mo 
“ Exiles of Siberia,” Haiiy, who first taught the homeward.' I was 'thinking of a pleasant evijning 
blind to read and to work, and Sicsird, who taught with a few intelligent friends, and had forgotten 
the deaf and dumb to speak; and hc«vill willingly the dead child of* the Rue ‘iSt. Amandiers altoge- 
exense mo the completion of the list, in considera- Iher, when, approaching the open space that leads 
tion of the limited space at my command. towards the eiJtrance. of this garden oPdeath, I 

One rarely enters a burial-ground, whatever its encountered a modest funeral procession w'mding 
pretensions, without being x^led to reflection by rouitd the pathway. ITie sight of the snow-white 
the dumb voices of the inscriptions upon the tombs, bier, upon wliich now lay a plain white coflhi, re¬ 
in the rural graveyards of our own country, and, called the spectacle of the afternoon. A moment 
indeed, in others by no means rural, good taste sufficed to assure mo that the fair young maiden 
and good sense are frequently aflronted by inor- was on her way to the grave. Among the mourn- 
Inary vulgarity and egotism, and not seldom by a ers 1 recognised the gray-haired graiidsire, and, 


species of blundering provocative of laughter. 
The French, to do them justice, do not oflend in 
this way nearly so much as we do; but they often 
eiT by the adoption of high-flown conceits '.and 
su'tiGciiil p'aucgyi'ies perhaps as much opposed to 
good tiuito, and certainly jnorn opposed to truth. 
Of such unfortunate mistakes there are some spe- 
ci'.ncn.s in I’cro la Chaise, bnl in preference to 
citisig them, we.may remark that many of the in- 
s(;r’|)lion3 are characterized by extreme simplicity 
and pathos; and if somewixpress a degree of regret 
on tlie part of the a little open to sus- 


following, were n number of the sympathising 
neighbours whom 1 had observed in attendance 
near the corpse. I saw by the direction they took 
(for th(^ 3 ^ had passed the Jonses commnnes, where 
lie the penniless dead, and left the chapel, behind 
them) that they had been successful ‘in collecting 
the means of pnv^osing a separate grave, and that 
the Borrowing parents would not bo denied the 
melancholy satisfaction of revisiting from time to 
time thb tomb of their lost child, and decorating it 
with the ciwtomary tokens of aflection. 

Five minutes more, and I had exchanged the 


picion, it is but fai^to ndd that the constant car% garden of the dead for the battle-field of the living 


and eulturo bestowed upon tbe tombs, and their 
inclo.sed flower-gardens, for long ^ears alter the I 
(l.'dc of buri.al, supply practical evidence of the 
hinecrity of the sorrow. Tliat there are no ex- 


—jthe quiet of the tombs and the beauty and fra¬ 
grance of nature for tbe roar and din and seething 
riot of living Fari.s—Paris alive with the fnll tide 
ofpopulatio*! rushing through every artciy. The 


amples of bad grammar and vulgarity, so common ff ta of the day was over, but that of the night was 
with us, may be partly explained by the fwd; that ,vet to come. Theatres 9nd all places of amusement 
ill Paris the poorest and most illiterate of ilie were thrown open gratuitously, and in all directions 


ill Paris the poorest and most illiterate of ilie 
populace, being for tlic most part buried gratis. 


were thrown open gratuitously, and in all directions 
an eager crowd witli rapid steps jostled each other in 


arc allowed no visible memorial of tbinr fate; and jmrsuit of the pastime of tlie hour. Snoli is life; 
this Uriug.B ns to nottcc*briefly the business regu- man ponders its brevity among tbe tombs, and too 


hitioiis of the Parisians in eomiexion with the 
solemn duty of burying their dead. 

Tlie entire funeral business of Paris is vested by 
law in the bands of one undertaker-general. Fn- 
nci^Is the divided into six different e(pscs, to suit 
the means of the different grades of society; the 
highest class funeral costs about 4'300 francs, the 
lowest only seventeen. Thiis evei'y one ^-nows 
what expense he will tncnr, and that abominable 
species of peculation which we have so often wit- 


often,with mud niid‘inurderou.s purpose, as.sassinatc8 
tlie lining hours whose untimely loss ho deplores? 


A CLIMB UP THE JlCSfCPIlAU. 

An imposing volume, magnificcntlv illustrated 
with tinted litliogi-aphic views, on “Horway and 
its Glaifiers,” has just been ushered' into the re¬ 
public of letters, from the pen of professor Forbes, 


ncssed in London, by which the, widoW and the the well-kuowii natural philosopher and author, 
orphan are plundered in tjic hour of tlieir bereave- This work, while it contnbntcs largely to tbe in- 


This work, while it conxnbutCB largely to tbe in- 
meiitand^eir sorrow, is rendered impbSsible, Iw- teresfs of geographical .science, is, at the same 
cause every undertaker works niwn a fixed scale time, cnlcnlated to afford both instrnction and 
under regulations whioh are universally known, gratification to ordiri^ readers by the winter’s 
Tn the ccnieteriesf^too, a fixed scale of chaises lirc-side. As a principal object of these pages is 
prevails. The poor have graves for not^jinj? in said ft» have been to connect the observations, of 
the commeu trcpches, wWch cannot be re-opened the learned traveller on the glaciers of iiwitzcriand 
liU the expiration of five years. A second class of and Savoyywith those wliich he ^as lately mqde in 
graves rnay bo leased affif^ francs for every five the north of Europe, he has^incoiyorated m the 
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volumt- before us three narratives pf aljpine jour¬ 
neys of an older date, aR of them referring to the 
wildest and most icebound regions of that noble 
chain. Among these, and perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting, is a record of an etccursion to the Jung¬ 
frau, performed in the year 1841, in company with 
the celebrated traveller, M. Agassiz. A descrip¬ 
tion of the wonders of the ascent to the summit of 
ibis famous mountain—second only to Mont 
Blanc—from the note-book of so intelligent an 
observer as professor Forbes, cannot fail to be 
entertmning. We take the liberty, therefore, of 
transferring some of the more striking passages to 
our pages, supplying an occasional hiatus in the 
narrative with a few explanatory words of our own. 

‘*Wo started from the Grimsel,” says o»ur phi¬ 
losophic tourist, “ vtiih fine weather, at 5 a. x,, a 
formidable company of six travellers, and six 
guides' who carried provisions; 4wo or three small 
knapsacks of clothes; 'two or three small casks of 
wine; one of brandy; and a hatchet and cord for 
the glaciers. Jacob Leuthold, our confidential 
ifuidc, led tho way, and another, by pome Johan 
Wiihren, who had been under medical treatment 
lor a diseased knee, knowing tliat the Jungfsau 
was ill prospect, h^ stolen on before, to joiu us 
about a mile from the hospice, lest he should have 
been prevented from aocompaiiying us. These 
t^o excellent guides were deserved favourites. As 
we walked down the slope from the hospice, the 
fees bright stars were vanishing before Cite dawn, 
and we thought that the situation had never 
before appeared half so romantic Scarce a word 
passed in our numerous company lor two hours, 
except a faint exclamation on meeting Wiihren. 
Each one was occupied witlt his own thoughts of 
how tho expedition might end—which of the 
objects proposed he should attain—and probably 
all felt that they were engaged iu an entei*prisc of 
some danger as well as labour, voluntarily, and oii 
their own responsibility —a tliought which aflects 
for a moment the most volatile. Wc thus traversed 
in silence the well-known path Ic^ing to the 
Uuteraar glacier, but soon left it to tho right, 
when we took the opposite jiank of the river, and 
proceeded by the faint track through loose masses 
of stones, which wo had one day followed before, 
le-ading up tho right bank of the Aar towards the 
Oberaar glacier. Long before the sun had risen 
upon our valley, Leuthold and Wiihren lingered 
'behind the other guides (who precededrus), to 
point out to M. Agassiz a distant peak just touched 
with sunlight. It was the Jungfrau 1 Little was 
said; some, perhaps, doubted' the assertion, but all, 
probably, welcozie<l it as a good omen touching the 

projected end of our excursion.In two 

hours we were already at the-wretched shepherds’ 
huts, which lie below the foot of the glacier, at a 
height already of 7000 French feet above the sea.« 
Instruments, 1 should have said, we liod none, ex¬ 
cepting only hammers, thermometers, a hair hygro¬ 
meter, a chronometer, polariscope, and compass.” 

As the tntvellers, in their ascent, enters upon 
the snow region, they put on gaiters—an operation 
performed with great solemuityc A chamois was 
started on their route. After crossing .thw col of 
tile Oberaar, which Is about 11,000 feet tn height, 
the pedestrians arrived at an open level epace j 
which they had to traverse. “ As Ve walked | 


across this even flat,” proceeds professor Forbes, 
“ my left toot sunk in a crevasse, as my other ono 
had done in the glacier of Gauli a short time 
before—an accident by which I was rather seriously 
lamed. It sufficed to show on what a treacherous 
snrface.we were walking, as we soon after learned 
more fully. Red snow was here very abundant; 
its colour ootnes out by trampling; our course was 
marked by fbotsteps of blood. Soon after, Jacob 
(who had now carried for a long way the heaviest 
package of all the six guides) suddenly stopped, 
deposited his burden, snt down, and said we should 
dine. The suddenness of the procedure, and the 
arbitraiiness of the command, rather amused vs. 
But wo were in no humour to dispute it, and 
accommodated oui'selves as well as we could. A 
table was m»ie of one of the porters’ frames stuck 
in the snowfand to wmk we went, with cold meat, 
bread, and wine.” 

Having despatched their meal under these 
novel circumstances,.the party rccommen(.'cd their 
journey towards tho chalet where they intended to 
pass the night. On their way they had to descend 
the glacier of Vicsch, which is described as foilow's. 
"Viesch is-a magnificent specimen of a glacier. 
Tlie crevasses in the firn bccarao wider as the 
slope was greater, and we saw some yawning 
chasms ivith greenish-white walls (the colour of 
the ’firn), forty, sixty, or eighty feet wide. But 
Ihcr grandest of all were just under our feet. A 
nasttul opening in the snow, but a tew inches wide, 
disclosed to us several times some of tho most 
exquisite sights in nature. The crevas-ses of the 
firn or niSvii arc not, like those of the glacier, 
mere wedge-like splits with icy walls, but roomy, 
expanded chambers of irregular forms, partly snow 
and partly ice; partly foofed over with tufted 
bridges of snow, parfi/’.ap^n to the air, with vast 
.dislocated masses tossing aOout; st^dactites of 
ice, possibly forty or fifty feet long, hanging from 
tho walls and 'sides, exactly like those in the finest 
CiUcareous grotto, but infinitely superior, in so far 
as the light which shows them is not the smoky 
glare of a few tallow candles, but a mellow radiance 
streaming from the sides of the caverns tiicni- 
selves, and which, by the faintness or intensify of 
its delicate hue, assists the eye in seizing the 
relations ofoniany parts. 1 do not recollect to 
have imagined anything 6f the kind so exquisitely 
beautiful as one in particular of these chasms, over 
which by chance we found ourselves walking, 
when a gap not a foot wide in its snowy roof 
admitted us to the somewhat awful acqumnlance 
of the concealed abysses over which wo trdd. y .. 

“ We arrived, some of us at least heartily tired, 
at half-past five at the chalets, one of wliich 
afforded much raorctolerable accommodation than 
coal& have been looked for. We found plenty of 
milk and butter, good fire, with sufficient hay 
(rather damp indeed) to lie on, made more agree¬ 
able by great dvility and a cordial welcome from 
the owifers. The w’eather seemed mpre promising. 
If fine, to-morrow was to he devoted to the Jung¬ 
frau, and a man was despatched down to tlie vil¬ 
lage of Yiesch for a ladder to cross the crevasses. 
1 lay down, but oould not sleep. Past eleven, the 
mah I'etumed from a fruiBess errand,'and another 
messenger was sent off to obtain the indispensable 
’article at all hazm-d. *1 gut up, and weui^out; tlie 
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evening was splendid, With a bright moon. I after¬ 
wards fell asleep, and slept sonndly till five, when 
tlie man returned with the ladder." 

In the morning the enterprise was earnestly 
renewed by tile refreshed tourists. Th^ com¬ 
menced the exciting toils of the day by clinsbing a 
steep snowy slope, which was attended by great 
dangers from the number of concealed crevasses 
that cross the obliterated pathtvay. After several 
hours’ hard walking, they halted at the foot of a 
hill which received from some of the party the 
name of Trugber^ (the deceptive hill), from the 
circumstance of one of the ladder-bearers having 
insisted that it was the Jungfrau. Here they 
rested a while, and partook of refreshments. 
“ After half an hour,’’ continues the narrator, 
“ we started forward up the nartwwing and 
steepening ndv(f, with splendid wedther. The 
walking now became more laborious from the 
dcptli of the snow, but we followed all in one 
anothcr^s steps. Crevasses-, in the higher fim 
commenced, and the rope was produced. Jacob 
went first, having tied it round his waist. Johann 
Jauon held the rope fast, which was. then 
passed round the left arm of every one in suc¬ 
cession. Hero the real ascent began. Meioltior 
Hanholzer, a young man wo brought from the 
Grimsel, carried the ladder, frhich was 22 or 21 
ft-ot long, with great dexterity—going everywhere 
indiirercntly, making a path for himself, and'ad¬ 
vancing with his load whilst others rested. 

Wo pushed forward, aiid attained a considerable 
height by climbing up the steep soft snow. At a 
iieight which 1 estimated at not abovo 12,000 
English feet, 1 tMt my breathing sensibly afl'ucted; 
bnt 1 was much fatigued in the morning on start¬ 
ing. After a few steps * at n time, I felt some 
exhaustion, which uaijrt^ofr after a moment's 
repose. Sonic othdm of the party felt the samoo 
thing about tho same level. , 

“Having pas.sed some trifling crevasses, and 
rested twice, we were forced to come to a deci¬ 
sion as to the exact course to be chosen for the 
ascent. Tlie snowy precipice before us presented 
an enormous fissure near its base, the usual sepa¬ 
ration of the icy part of the snow on the higher 
mountains, and the ndv<5, or firn, below. It was 
doubtful whether, on account of the litnited length 
of tho ladder, wo coulS cross tho crevasse and 
ascend the steep face beyond. The section was 
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this. The ladder was placed, at h, and steps made, 
in the very steqi ihee Sbo\^, w^h bad a good' 


consistence, allowing the feet to be well flog in, 
and sustaining them. Jauon went up and hold 
one end of the cord as a sort of rail, another hold¬ 
ing it below, and so we proceeded one by one. 1 
suppose that the lower part of the ascent was at 
an angle of above (i0°, though onl^ for a short 
way. Above, the snow being soft, it was easy to 
keep onr footing, and we ascended to a sort of 
hollow where we could rest a moment. 

“Jacob Leuthold and some of the party had 
now advanced to a second crevasse more to the 
right, which tbroateued to become a gulf of se¬ 
paration between the fixed and the detached ice, 
so that tho,mass we had mdimted since quitting 
tho ladder might be considered as but half snp- ■ 
ported. Jacob and three others had crossed‘this 
crevasse, and I stood a Httl# below it, when a dis¬ 
tinct noise was heard beneath .^le ice. Jacob felt 
a eevsihle suhst(hnre. • If 'gave us au unpleasant 
sensation. Wo all got safely, how(^’er, across tho 
creva'^se, and, mounting obliquely a soft, steep, 
snowy surface, which had been first carefully 
soniiaed with a stall',• wo arrived at two o’clock 
upon the col at the bead of tlie Roth-'Ilial, a pre¬ 
cipitous r§Vine on the northern face of the Jung¬ 
frau.Clouds had now collected from the 

west, and attached themselves to the mountain, so 
that we could not see at all into the Roth-’Ilial; 
but the eastern view of the top of the mountain 
remained,clear. Our height might be 12,800 «r 
12,tH10 feet. 

“Wo drank some wine, and advanced to tho 
arduous ascent, wlfAdi it was plain had to be made 
over ice, and that our steps must he cut. Leuthold 
went first with a sim^ axe, and with a rope round 
his waiA, and was mllowed by Jauon, who im¬ 
proved the steps with the aid of his iron-shod staff, 
and held the rope attached to Jacob. Next to 
him the travellers, then three other guides—all of 
us. with tho rope twisted ronnd our left arms. 
Since we ascended nearly straight np, as on a stair, 
this rope was a real security, which it could not 
have been to tho same extent had wo ascended 
obliquely, when the fall of one must, in all proba¬ 
bility, have dragged tjie'others after him. Here, 
if one made a false step, he would be supported by 
those behind, and at the same time, an al^m being 
given, the rope would have been tightened by all 

those in front.Betbro we had advanced far, 

one of onr guides turned back, not liking the 
asceift.* Presently wo were enveloped in cloud^ 
Our position now seemed rathes frightful, hanging 
ns we did on a slope of unbroken slippei^ icii, Bteep 
as a cathedral roof, Jr those of the high-pitched 
Dutch houses, with precipices si the bottom of 
the slope, of an unknown and dizzy depth. We 
were surrounded with mist, so thatVe occasionally 
only saw our immediate position^ suspended thus 
>in the midst of the frozen mountain, from vhi^ it 
really appeared as if a gust of wind might have 
detached our whole paKy. Fortunately it was 
calm, otherwise we must have suffered greatly 
from the cold, long before we reacbed the top, 
owing to onr slow progress, and onr feet being 
perpetually forced* into the steps.' 1 felt my toes 
benumbed, and had some treuble to restore animp- 
tion by shaking and striking* theni. This slow 
progress, o^he other band, took away any sufiTerihg 
from difficiut breathing. The top long remained 
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separated from ns by a ridgro of snow about thirty THE SUNKEN ROCK, 

feet ion», reserabliiiff an expessivoly steep house roof Ix is related that, many years ago, while a frigate 
—an expansion of which, at the farther end, fomed was cruising in the Mediterranean, her commander 
the snowy piimaole to which we successively arrived, was ordered to ascertain whether there existed, 
but where wo could only remain one at a time. within certain lines of latitude and' longitude, a 
“ • ] ((!i' on snows, where never Immon foot shoal on reef which h^ been reported as being 

Of fomiaon mortal hxxt, wc.tread; there. The captain addressed himself to the task 

. with all the rough earnestness of a genuine seaman 

And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, —-at the same time entertaining a strong per- 

'I'be fretwork of some eartlMimike—whero the clouds suasion that nothing of the kind described >vonld 
Pause to repose theniadves in passing hy.’ he found in the position pointed out. The under* 

«It was four o’clock when we reached the sum- ^ fl Bupcrficial 

mit of the Jungfrau, and we staid half an hour. 

The view to the oast was gencraUy clear, and wc ' 

got a. glimpse of the bottom of the valley of Grin- f ^ t m 

denwald. ^ho view toAhe west was in one respect ^ ? 

scarcely les,s remarkable; for there a magnifiLnt accustomed himse f to accurate 

cumulna headed cloud slp^d iu wonderful maicsty, la jon aild observatm-was ot another mind, 
reaching apparently from the v‘alley to at'leait convinced, wiJ more carelul and pro- 

2000 feet .a¥6vo us If was a glorious sighf-a l^ged examination, a diBerent result might pro- 

‘ The mists boil np iiniong thaglacim; d(>n(ls buked him .IS wanting experience, and being a 

lliiw cnrlipg fiisi honuiUi me, white imil .sulplmry, mere theorist. The officer, nevertheless, carefully 

L.kc foam Irom the ifou.se,l<xcm.. ^ ^ trea-sured up-his observations and reckonings, and, 

“ The thermometer at the top was 25°. G. When having left the frigate, persuaded the atlrairalty to 
the mist approached, the icy spceulm in it were dis- send him on a second expedition, with a small 
tinetly visible. The sky to the c.ist was clear and vessel under his owm command, in quest of the 
fin{i but not of so intense a blue as wo had ob- repofled rock, or whatever else it might prove to 
served it lower down, before the fog capie on, I be. • His voyagp was .•successful; and he returned 
felt no discomfort or uneasine.ss of auy kind on the with the clearly ascertained infonu.ition, that in a 
top, nor did any one else. AVe drank some wine certain spot in tho Mediterranean tlicre lay a daii- 

wbich we had brought with ^ gerous .sunken rock. This fact, for safety in the 

Through the excellent management of the guides, navigation of that sea, \v.is of coin-so carefully 
the descent, generally more dangerous and darm- marked down in the charts. For"tbis service hie 
ing tlian the asccut, was achnmplished iit safety, was rewarded with promotion. The commander 
The travellers walked with their faces to the wall of the frigate, hcariij^" oT tlus some time aller- 
of ice, a.s in descending a ladder, “ During our wards, was highly iiiceiiSM? ‘.‘.Td declared that the 
descent,” says tho professor, “ I experienced a sin- report was a fraud to gel proniotion; adding:— 
gular and painful deception. Looking accidentally “ If ever I have tho keel of this ship under me 
into the abyss between my feet, I saw the basket in those waters again, and do not carry her clean 
and clothes we bad left on the little snow plain over whore the chart m;irks a rock, call me a liar, 
above the ladder at the crevasse. Home of the and no seaman to boot!” 

party, who had not joined in the last ascent, had Two years afterwards he was bound for Naples, 
been there sdiortly before. '1 ^icrccived something haying some public functionaries as passengers on 


the moon shone ont, and all blonds cleared away. 
Ry her friendly dight, they slid at a rapid pace 
down the glaciers, with only the occasional mishap 
of immersing one or both legs in a lurking cre¬ 
vasse or a pool of ice-cold water. At leiTgib, the 
party were startled by tho cries of a man in the 
distance, who, much to their joy, turned out to be 
a^essenger ^m the chalets, who had been sent 
to them with refreshments, llaving taken a short 
rest while despatching these welcome* provisions, 
they resumed their journey, and reached again the 
chalet of Mmjelen, after haviilg been on foot 
about seventeen hours fnd a half. AVe bavh per¬ 


used this in^resting narrative with the more to sml ri^hl over the spot, wd so demonstrate the 
pleasure, that it was no foolhardy adVi^ture, but yhole thing as a bngbm,atthe same time stamp- 
an eitterprise undertaken in the cause orscienoe. ing his foot to give empha^s to his words.' 


party, who had not joined in the last ascent, had Two years afterwards he was bound for Naples, 
been there Sliortly before. '1 ^Kjrccived something haying some public functionaries as passengers on 
black begin to move near the sjiot, and descend hoard his vessel. One autumn afternoon, as the 
with an aoceleratcd pace, not unlilcc a man hurried ship took a north-ea.stcrly direction, threatening 
along a snow incline with tremendous velocity. It dark strips bf cloud began to stream over the 
wa-s an eagle wliich had been examining the con- sky, and a gale sprung up, which made the sails 
tents of our basket!” ^ and cordage creak as though they would burst, 

» The travellers, with light and thankful .blurts, while the heaving waves tossed and tried tlie tim- 
walked gaily along ,tho snow in the twilight for her of the well-compacted keel. Night came on, 
an hour or so, till the crevasses commenced, when and the captain paced the decks rather ansiuuslv, 

tv., n-.i „i___ _ A.. _u.j ,1_ ..I _„/• . 


and eonsuJtad with the master of tho ship, wltosc 
practical skill and experience rendered him a valu¬ 
able counsellor. Hy the light of a kmtern they 
examined a chart, when the master, pointing to a 
spot whereabouts they were, exdaimcd- 

“ Look here, sir!” 

There was the recently discovered point of dan¬ 
ger, marked down unwr the name of "Twill 
Rocks." The commander was remij^ded of former 
circumstances, and, incensed beyond description 
at the remembrance, burst out into a passionate 
speech, abusing the officer who had reported the 
discoyqiy, and repeating his own d^tgrmination 










THE LEISURE HOUR. 


As the ship speeded her way over the roll -1 
inf? billows, down went the commander into the ' 
cabin to join his illustrious passengers, and to tell 
the story of .the sunken rock, thinking to make 
them merry the expense of the false lieutenant. 

In five minutes,” said he, taking out lys watch, 
with a laugh, “ we shall have crossed this terrible j 
spot." 

But the intelligence by no means awakened 
sympathetic merriment in the company; they were 
terror-stricken, while he spoke gaily. There was 
a pause, and then a slight grating touch of some-' 
thing that scratched the bottom of the noble ship- 
then a jioiso of alarm from the hatchway—then a 
shock—then a crash, and a quivering of the hull 
—and then the bursting of timbers, and the in- 
gusbiiig of water. The frigate had struck, and 
was presently a wreck, the masts reeling over into 
the ocean, and the breakers threatening to swallow 
lip all that remained of the ill-fated vessel. With 
desperfto energy everything: possible was done to 
save the passengers. The boats were all hauled 
out, and all on board embarked, and were ulti¬ 
mately preserved, except a few drunken s^lors in 
the hold, and the commander, who wpuld not sur¬ 
vive his mad temerity. The last scene of the nu- 
liajipy mail was his white figure, bare-headed, and 
in his shirt, looking out from*the dark hull of the 
frigate, the foam bursting round her bows and stern. 

Hb w'oi'tn NOT BEHEVE. He had poss'qssed 
the means of ascertaining the truth; he had lis¬ 
tened to the arguments, and heard the reports of 
others; there was evidence enough to satisfy an 
unprejudiced man; but he would not believe. And 
is not that captain’s bistory a parable of wbat is 
commonly occuiTuig among mankind? Persons 
will not hearken to those who are wiser than tlicm- 
seUcs : but with sffljifi*df^d idea of their own, 
wliicli, though pei!<mlj' unfounded, nothing cap. 
move, they rush to their own destraction. They 
are deluded by some falsehood theyliavo created or 
adopted for themselves, while they pronounce the • 
truth told them by others to be false and delusive. 
A man is warned against a certain course of con¬ 
duct, which it is plain will ruin him ; ho is as¬ 
sured that a sunken rock lies before him; buf be 
will not believe, and on he goes, till, in some dark 
hour, be makes shipwreck. • 

The rock is sunk amMnscen. Some profess to 
have investigated the subject, and found it all de¬ 
lusion. But He who knows all things, who is the 
faithful and trnc witness, who cannot lie, declares to 
us that tho'e it is, Men may ridicule the ided, and 
boMt c/f their superiority to vulgar prejudices; but 
?//crc it is. It is true you cannot see It; it lies at 
present out of sight; but there it is. ’ Believing 
or not believing makes no difference with regard 
to the actual existence of a thing; and thefeTbrc, 
.however men may think and feel about tho future, 
coDsequeuees of impenitenco and unbelief, the fact 
remains —there it is. * 

It must have been an* awful moment evhen the 
commander of the frigate discovered his mistake— 
when the vessel actolly struck on the sunken 
rock, and the wild waves came dashing over it— 
when he stood there on the shattered timbers, look¬ 
ing out icf the dark night upon tho water^ grave 
opening at his' feet. One can imagine, though 
hardly wi^ sufficient vividhess and power, whaft 


must have been his bitter self-mortification, re¬ 
proach, despair and agony, as he thought of the - 
mlly wbiph bad produceS this irrcparablo mischief. 

Ill the few moments spent upon the wreck in that 
wild raging sea there must have been intense an- . 
guisli. A far more awful moment will it 1 ^ when 
a self-deluded soul awakes in eternity Ui the con¬ 
sciousness of his own infatuated unbelief—when 
tho truth, long denied, opposed, ridicoled and re¬ 
viled, comes before the eye, and overwhelms the 
heart as a stem reality. Can any one adequately 
imagine what must be the feeling upon the dis¬ 
covery, when tho mischief is.beyond repair, of a 
life spent in a rejection of ‘the divine testimony 
respecting etebnal euik ?—Atnericati Jour^L., ^ 

_ jp, 

THE ARSENAL AT SeRINGPlELD. 

This exquisite prodiiction of on§ of America's 
sweetest poets will be rend with peculiar interest 
at a moment when “ Peace,” which has so long 
dwelt among the nations of Eimopc, seems as if 
abont to uhfbid her-wings and take her flight. 

^his i< the ArsciuiL hVoui iKior to reiling, 

Like H lm;3! rise the buniislipd arms; 

But from tlicir silcut no authoui poiiling 
Startles tins vilbgcs with strange alanns. 

Ah! wlmt a sound will rise, how wild and droavj’, 

When flio deiith-aiigel toudies those swift, kojs! '* 
What Vud lauieut aiid dismal miserere 
VV'ill mingle with their awful ss'inphonics! 

I iKsir ev,‘n now the irdlnite fierce ehorus, , 

Tho erios of aieWij', (lie endless groan, 

Wliicli, through the ages that have gone Is-fore us, 

Tu long rcrerlicrationi) reach our own. 

On lieTin and h-sfiiess rings the. Saxon hammer, 

Through Ciiiilaac fonst roars the Norseman's song, 

, And loud, amid the unuersal clamour, 

O’er distant diserts sounds tho Tartar goiig. 

I heard the Kloveaifine, who from his paluee. 

Wheels out his hattIu-W>ll with dreadful din. 

And Aztec iiricsts npoii their teocaiUs 
Beat the wild war-ih uins wade of seiixait’e skiu; 

Tlio tmiiulf of o,ach sack’d and burning village;. 

The shout that every nrayer for mercy drowns ; 

I'he soldiers’ revels iu*the midst of pillage; 

The wail of famiuu in beleaguer’d towns; 

'The bursting shell, the gah-waj' wrench’d asunder. 

The rattling musketry, the clashing bhidc; 

And ever and auon, in tones of thunder, 

'X'hc diapason of the cannonade. 

IsV,«0 ni.an, with such discordant noises, * 

With .such ucciirsal instmmenta as these, I 

Xlioii dvowuest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, * 

And jarrest the isilestial hntuionies? 

Were half the jiower that fills the \Arld with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestow'd on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

Theqj were taiiall need of arsenals or fort* : 

The conqutaor’s name would lie a name abhorred 
-And every nation, that sbonhl lift wain 
Its hand .against a biothef, on its ferekead 
Would wear for evermore tho ctirso of Cain! 

Down the <huk future, throng long generations, 

TIic cchding sounds grow mnter, and then cca-so! i 
And like a bell, with sotemn, sweet vibrations, 

1 hear once mdte the voice of Christ say, “ Deuce!” 

BeiuJo! and no longer from its lyazcai portals 
'J’he Wavt of War’s great oigan shal^ tho skies I 
But lieaut'Ail as songs of the iramurtals, * 

The hdiy mdodieii of love arise. ■* * 









THE LEISUHE HOlJB. 

Mrtits* 


As IsciBKST 01 ? THE Prkkch Isvjlsios Pasio.— 

« “ My ftitinT,” says Sir Harry VemoJ', *‘ was one day sitting 
in iiis room at <l»i Hoi’w Qnaids, wben a stranger was 
iiiiiiouucM. A plain-looking old man walked iii, and desired 
a tew minutes’ eoiiversation. Hu said that he had eighty- 
liio coicreil eight-horse wagons, with teams and drivers all 
(xnnplctc, which he wished to place at the disposal of 
goi-ernmcnt, witliont any remuneration; and which, on 
the shortest notice he would send an}-where, where they could 
lie of use. My tatlicr inquired liis name. ‘ Mr. Itussell,’ 
W. 1 S the reply. Some of luy elder west-couiitiy roadei's may 
recollect bow llusscQ’swclhnppointtsl Inure wagons travelled 
down the Bath and Kxeter road before Mr. Urutiul acconi- 
•plictetj his noble undertaking towards the far west.” ' 

A h'lBOBTTT Wii'K.—tHio fiiUuwing amusing mistake 
of a Swedish bachelor we rucct with in Miss Bimbnry’s 
•'Life in Swollen.” Itepqrting the conclusion of a conversa¬ 
tion, the gftitleinnii is represuntod as sajing;— 

“Wet?, 1 shoujd.liko to gi't.a Jidgetti/ wife; yes,my wife 
must be a little fidgetty.” _ , 

“ A iidgetty wife!” I cxchumcd, in amasc at the nature 
of his diflicultios. 

'• Ves, madam; T am not wry tidgetty myshelf, and I 
tink a iidgetty wife would shuit me.”' 

“ Well, if she were in a’fidgetty hiunonr, I think site 
might ‘ shoot' you,” I replied, feehng that it woukl not bo 
safe to tnist me with weapons in such a am.'. 

“ Madam,” said tlic Swede, though f spoke very gravely, 

“do r speak your laummge right?” 

“Pli, yes; biitpcrhniM you do not know exactly what 
fidgetty means. Jf yon go to £iigl:uid to look for a wite, 
it might I>e ns well not to ask at once for a fldgUtty one. 
Wliat do you moan by tlio wonl in SwivKsh F” 

“ I got it in the dictionary, madan;; yes, it is correct 
English, for 1 have a dictionary in tw^ dumos, in which 
is every word tliat wia ever sjxiken or written in the Eng¬ 
lish tongue; and, indeed, whoever has that dictionary need 
havonothiug more. Von must buy it, madam; it .'s Eng¬ 
lish and Swixiish, and wall teach you the meaning of every 
word in your language.” 

“ And pray how docs it translate ‘ fidgetty’ into Swedish.” 

He told me: and the translation was " lively, gay!” that 
Is, he told me the Swedish words which mean these in 
Euglibh. I got the ilictionary afterwards to look at; and, 
certainly, if the Swede had sought for all the qualities of 
his wife by the explanations 'given there of such terms in 
our language, he would have imported a siiigukir specimen 
of English womanhood into his country. A fidgetty wife, 
instead of a lively one, would base ]}ceu only one result of 
these mis-trauslations. 

Abse.vcbIoi? AJr UBTIA5 PopciAWOK.—“llnssiB,"says 
Mr. Oliphant, “ is almost devoid of an urliau iwpujatum; 
St. Petersburg, ATosixiw, and Odessa, are the only cities 
whose popuIntion.s e.vcecd a hundred thousand; indeed, 
there is some doubt whether tliat of Odessa reaches ,thi3 
figure, 'J’hei'o are only four towns contnining moifi than 
fifty thousand inhabitaifts each, and cightecu or twenty 
with pupvdations exceeding twen^-five thonsunA In fact, 
it has b«‘n computcil from the official reports, that thero is 
only one town with ai- average population of seven thousand 
ill an .area of 130 square miles, 'the rosult-of this state of 
things is obvious. The absence of any regular markets 
renders it uniiixcssary for the proprietor, who has no fad- 
litios for transixiiting his grain to a aea^rt, to gtow more 
than is sufficient for his own consumption; while the 
peos^t only cultivates laud enough to yield the produce 
required to sappc>rt his family.”,. 

_ Locokotivk Ovjsss asd Bbead-Makivci.—I t some¬ 
times hai^ns tluft when a Bisloiiin tribe is moying in great 
haste before an enemy, or when making a fiircra march 
over a desert where the wells are very distant ftom oacli 
other, the women are obliged to preparc'’their bread whilst | 
ridipg on camels. 'Hie fire is light^ in an eartlign Vessel. 
One woman kneads the fibur,' a se>-oiid rolls out the dough, 
and a third bakes, fioys or wotneu pn foot passux the mMe- 
rials, ns reiiuired, ftoim one to the, other. \ 


Pai318 IK Bussia.— 'The larm fairs that eontlmie to be 
held in Russia perform the iiiuctunia of large >U)wiis in other 
countries. In the interior of this vast empire towns and 
cities are of very rare occurrence; indeed the whole urban 
^piilation is not more than five millions—only about 
double tiiat of London. Nothing but an extension of 
the railway .siistem, by ^creating greater facilities for 
commenaal intercourse, can abolish those remnants of 
barbarism. 

Tea Duikkiso.—T he approved way of drinking tea 
in Russia is with a slice of lemon as a substitute fur 
mUk. 


lemon as a substitute for 


Rvssiak OAtccicTOB.— In carrying on tlieir bargain¬ 
ing operatiuiis, the Russian dealei-s make use of wi^eu 
beads strung iipos parallel wires, and ficstened into a 8qu,ire 
frame. With t]j|csc originallv-cunstmctcd tables a Russian 
sliopkeeper performs the most elaborate calcnlutinns .with 
the greatest rapidity ; and-though rather perpiexing at 
first, the foreigner visiting the country will nnd_ them 
very useful and convonieiU-iiidirators li sums whlcli by 
any other means it would be hopeless to attempt cx- 
lircssiiig. 

School ik Rcssia.— Inthedominionsof the autocrat, 
with the cxcepttoii of a few' large towns, schools aio posi¬ 
tively prohibiteif, while the spiritual destitution of the serf 
poiiiilation is fe.arfnl in the extreme. 

Abxisaks is Russij..—A ccording to llie statistical 
papers,.tlic proportion of artisans to the rest of the pupnln- 
tiou is one in a hundred. Nor need we be .surprised at this 
paucity of skilled laboiirci's, when we remember that every 
man is obliged to ]>ay an aunnal rent, proportioned to hU 
cnroiiigs, for permission to work at a trade. Under tlicsc 
circumstances, he of conrse dm-s not foci bound to iiertcct 
himself in a craft for the benefit of his owner, and generally 
will prefer to lead a comparatively independent life of pro¬ 
miscuous labour in the country, than lie bonud as a work¬ 
man in tbo town. 

RuEStKft OF Ascibk-;;' Cedak-wooo.— “Standing 
one day,” says the great Ninl^fe -ijplonir, “on a distant 
latrt of the mound, I smelt the swftit smell of burning 
redar. The Arab workmen, excavating in the small temple, 
had dug out a Wlm, and, the weather being cold, luiil at 
once made n fire to warm themselves. 'The wixal was 
cedar; pohably one of the very beams mentioned in the 
iiiacription as brought from tbo forests of Lebanon by thii 
king who built the cdifici'. After a lapse of nearly threo 
thousand years, it had retained its original fragrancr. 
Man^ other siicb lieaios were discovered, and the greater 
p,arl of the rubbish in which tbo ruin xvas buried eonsisteil 
of charcoal of the same wood. It is likely that the whole 
8U|icrstriictuFe,ak well as the roipf and floor of the bailding, 
liko those of the templo and ptdacc of Solomon, were of this 
precious material.” 

The Cotiktbt Pabacr of Skmibamis.—A txawiliug 
to Annenian liistory. Wan, a dty of ancient date, and 
liCBUtifully sittiated on the liordors of a pleasant laki^ was 
foundeil by the Assyrian queen, ffomiromis, and w8s, after 
her, originally flamed ScliamiTaiqjerd. Here, in the deli¬ 
cious gardens which she had planted in the fertile plain, 
and v^ich she had wafored with a thousand rills, slm 
sought peftigc from ^e intolerable heats of a Mesopotamian 
summer) r^iming igaiti, on the approach of winter, to her 
places ^ Nineveh. 

House of LiKKisus at Upsaia.—T he house of this 
celebrated natrrralist still exUt^ in Upsaia; “ but,” says SUss 
Bnnbury, ‘*not one of the persons who live in its vicinity 
could show it to us, or at all understand who n?e_ meant by 
that person. The ignorance would be natural if we had 
used his Latin instead of his Swedish namci we asked, 
often vainly, for the house (rf Linnf, bnt found it at last— 
a very simple one with a court before it^ in wMidi a little 
grass 'and one or two poor trees were f^wir,g. It was 
inhabited by an artist. The gieot botanist is buned,in the 
cathedral.” . 
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; keep i)\v feet.” Keep yonr feet, and I'll keep iny 
; Rwit." .'It v.as ji.mntual eoinpact, tacitly entered 

i hito, but not tl'C "less bindiuj;:. 

! Tlie (ground nas irregular, we said ; a.s for road, 
j: llio'-e «;!s none .: and the rider seemed to be feel- 
' "iiig III;-- 'vay ciintioiusly. Probably there were 
btudii'i’iks visible to bi.s keen eye in spile of the 
« jiuii'Ky at.iiiospliore, though none bnt an experienced 
bu;li!n:ni would have discovere<l them. As to the 
horse, he yielded himself to the rider’s gniJance. 
For some distance the country was open, and 
; liencatH the house’s feet was soft turf. Then 
. horse and rider wore buried in the darkened gloom 
j » of the bush. Then a roeky valley had to bo tra- 
\gj;gc(k and a sleep hill snnnnnnfed. Ko sounds 
" bntTm; jarring nole.s of night birds were to bo 
i; heard ; :iud the man r(«k.' on ailentjy. 

1; Presently lie halted by the side of a narfow 
wainr-eoiiS.se. The chauucl was dry„cxccpt where 
at inieynal, it into flie water-holes elia- 

|: VRcterisfie irf the beds of Au-stmlian streainfi. The 
Ij hov-t’iaaii now crossed tl’.c channel, followed its 
wii'.Jings, proceeding at a mpre rapid pace, and 
, at le'ijgth again halted, and uttered a Itnid, pro¬ 
longed “ eoo-eh.” * 

I At that same hour, in a hnt of sinnewhai 
j suj’-riov dimensions, but which we need not more 
I p.arlieiilariy dc.seribo than as haibonring a rather 
more, Ih.iii average quantity of liltli, sat the two 
men', Idorris and M’Weevil. They weto at home, 
jl and iUMimd the hut might have been seen, day- 
' light pcrlnitting, the appiirlenanecs of a .small bnt 
I appartnfly flourishiag cattle-fare'. T!ie stock- 

! yard and stockman’s hut were at’some distance 
from this home-building; and nearer at hand were 
a convenient stable, a milking pen, a daiiw, and 
a .small iriorehouse. The run was compact, wall- 
watered, and srenre. 

The tivo men were in no x'ery gay Iiumoni’. 
Some difiereiicc of opinion had probably led to 
I angry disputation, which had risen to a considcra- 
1 blc height, when a distant " coo-eli” fell upon (heir 
j cars, and startled alarge dog from his sjiiinbers by 
I the heiirth to noisy watchfulness. Hastening to 
1 the dwr of the hut, one of •the men returned the 
j signal. Soon afterwards, the horseman of whom 
we have spoken rapidly approached, alighted c.'irc- 
I fully and sloady, Jed his horae into the stable, and 
i then, entering the hut, the door was shut. We 
I shall, however, venture to reveal so much of the 
I co.ifcrencc as is needful for our purpo.se, om;ttr!ng 
1 the £upcri!olii«i of Jinnguage with which it was 
garnished ; and translating tl’.c remainder, where 
needful, from thieves’ Latin—which is not nnknown 
or nn.studied event in Austixilia—into decent and 
comprehensible English. 

“ So, what has brought ^ou here P” was the 
fif.st salutation of Morris to the visitor. . 

“ One of the chap’s horses," rqdied the man, 
sullenly. “ What do yon think didi else?” 

I Bah! we know that; but you seem out of 
humour, my man.” 

" Like enough, you would be if you had been 
, laid np with breksn ribs a couple of montlw or 
thereabouts, and then.kepi bumph^ on horseback 
a matter of ten miles, on a dark night lyte^this, 
wit'll the bones grinliiM^ together at every step 
over the ground, np lull and down," V 

“ Why !’’ said due of tluv stock-own^, with a 


loud laugh, “ what a baby you must have lieen to 
get thrown as you did. "l thonght yon knew how 
to keep your scat better. You will’ say next tlnit 
it was our fault you got tliat tumble.” 

“ Well, and wasn’t if, Mr. M'WoM’il ? If it 
hadn’t been that my head was spmniug with 

your-" j 

“Out uilli the bottle, Morris,” said the otlic-r, i 
still laughing. ” Little Joe has had so much water- 1 
gruel lately that he has turned sour. There, put I 
some life into you, man ; and thou you can tell us 
what you have got to say.” 

“ 1 have heard,” said the man thus addressed, 
and still sulkily, “ of some people’s laugliing being 
like the crackling of thorns somewhere, Mr. 
M’Wccvil.” But be did not refuse tlio proffered 
draught, which he tossed down with evident satis¬ 
faction, and tl^fu drew liimiielf nearer to the lire. 

“ To.vs on another log or tn-o. Mao,” said Mor¬ 
ris to lii.s partner. “ ' I’oor 'i’oi.i’s a-eold.’ And 
imw, Jee, out with it./man. Y’on didn’t come 
hern to-n'glit to Icefurc u*-, I guess. Therc’.3 / 
semothi ig more at the bottom.” jl 

“ I am just come to say, then,” savl Mr. Brary’s ,! 
cx-stockinim, whom our rciidere will liavo rceog- , | 
nizod, “ that you liad best look out for squalls— i 

tiuit's all.” ; 

“ Wliere.'iwayasked Mr. Monks, with a look 
of indifference, real or pretended. 

*•' IJ'licrcaway! Why, you don’t me,'in to nay 
that you don’t know what’s been going on at ' 
Hunter’s Crwdc latch." 

“ I’erhaps we do, and perhaps not; but say we 
do, and wluit is that to ns, my man You must 
speak out plain if you want such innocents as we 
are to tidre your meaniiig—eh, Mac?” 

“ To be sure,” replicjd llJ’Wcevil. with a scorn¬ 
ful laugh. Tlie two cridcntly pl.iyinu' 

wi(!i their tool, in spite of the'i.ii!>e proverl> which ; 
tells us not to play with edged tools. Probably 
they believed that the edgm in this ease was not 
dangerously sharp. Little Joe saw the drift ot 
his hosts, and he wa.xed more angry. It may be, 
however, that ho thon.ght within liiniself that 
quarroliing would do more harm than giKid; for ' 
atto# a tierce look at each of tlic men, lie went on 
in a more quiet tone. j 

“ It was a»i uncommon stnpid thing of you, , 
Mr. Morris, to go on at the station that night : 
as you dill, when I wa.sn't there to see all right, j 
Yhm know what sort of stuff Tom Price is made ] 
of; but you didn’t know tin? other chaps. I tell ' 
you that that FraiJv Layton is a notch above onr | 
.sort of game,” • 

“ Wliy, yoft owl; mayn’f a man go and see ilia 1 
ucigbhours in the bush ?” asked Mr. Morris. 

” Howsoever, I should not have tnmed out that 
night If 1 bad known what had eomo to you. 
But how was 1 to have found that out? Yon 
should have sent a letter by post,. Joe.” 

“ Stuff!” exclaimed the man, impatiently. “ How 
was I to kl you know when I was half dead, and 
boxed np safe at Hunter’s Creel, ? But you might 
have drawn off when you fonnd how it was, and 
then there would have been no harm done.” 

“ Harm!, Asul I should like you, little Joe, to 
tell me'what harm was done,” said ilf. Morris, 
looking the cx-stockman steadily in* tlie face. " If 
the fellows chose to drink siore than wag good for 
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thetii, wliat had I to do with it? There’s no law 
.'i}'ainst a man’s oirernn; another a glass of grog, I 
suppose, if so be it m in anothci* man’s shanty, 
ertat ?” > 

“No, Jin'. Morn’s,” retorted Iho man, and 
returning the gitze; “ hnt there is a law against 
driving that other jmm’s stock off his run, and 
hiding them up in a gully. I reckon there i.s, 
leastway.s. So there!" 

“ I say, mate, none of your insinuations,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. M’W'eevil, fiercely, while liis partner 
only laughed in derision—“No doubt there is, 
little Joe; and what, then ?" he said. 

“Oil, if that's it, you can tell belter than!. 
Hut I suppose you have heard that Mr. Bracy, 
Mr. Irving, and tlio raw himd, along witli Dick 
IJrovvm, did take a start nor-rard^ and did find 
some nirn^ed” (this word spoken‘with a covert 
sneer) “ cattle of Mr. Bracy’sin an niieounnon .snug 
bit of a place in (he mountains; 1 don’t know how 
fur off, nor whore, not 1, .said don't want to ; but I 
do suppose you may have heard of this, Mr. 
Morris; and how they had been driven o(V the 
run when you was drinking in the Imt; and 
how-” ' • 

“There, that'll do,” replied Morris, with ap¬ 
parent nncoucern. "Oh, y^s, I heard something 
of the sort, [ believe ; hut had almost forgotten it. 
It was no business of mine, you know.” 

Liftle Joe extended his eyes into a broad ^tarc 
of nstmiishment. " That’s a gooi] one, however,” 
said he, vrlicn words eamc to his aid. 

"To he sure it eonlinued Morris, in the 
same indifferent tone. “ Why, you know, if 1 was 
hiiving frieiuMy chat with Tom Prieo in his hnt, 
liow slioukl I know what was doing in tin! nm ? 
Tt stands to reason, doeSn’t,it, that I couldn’t have 
known anything aj,' li,? Ask M'Weevil, now, 
what ho thinks.” * • 

" And of course, Mr. M'Wcovil didn’t know 
notliing about it ncitlior! Where was he that 
night p” asked little iToe, in a suppressed rage. 

“ lleally,” said the man thus ajjpealed to, “ it 
i.s so long ago, and I hav'o been pretty Inisy of late 
at home, looking after the stock and so forth, 
that it is jiot to he expected 1 should remember.” 

“ And yon don’t remember, ne'er a one of you, 
T suppose, wliat we tidked about the Ia.st time 
1 was here ?” continued the bushuiau. 

“ A good many things, I dare say," said Morris; 

“ hut come, Joa, there’s enough of tliis. Let us 
imow what you did <'ome for. Tell us the news, 
man, qi^id take another spell ut the can; there's 
mc»o where that came fromami ho pushed 
towards the hushiuan the materials for mixing. 
In spite of his ill-cone.oalgd chagrin, and the 
warning ho had received in his broken bon(jp, the 
man could not withstand the temptation. 

“’Tis hard, though,” ho said, “after a man’ 
has done his best to serve his friends, to get tho 
cpid shoulder in tliis sort of way; but nevfr mind; 
pcidiaps you don’t know, gentlemen,.'that there 
has been, a good deal of going backwards and 
forwards between Hunter’s Creek and (he township 
over yondci* since that aftiiir in tho bush." 

“Ob, no doubt; a new rig out of mopraing 
from Rob Dtatsen's store for young Irving; and 
Matson’s ^rl gono over^to Jlanter's Creek to help 
to tnakc H up for the women. I have heard ail that; 


but you didn’t ride ov'er thi.s dark night to give ns 
that bit of news, I suppose ?” 

“ Perhaps not, Mr. Slorris; and since yon know 
so much, i needn’t tell yon, may be, that thci'e’s 
a police magistrate at the township, and •that her 
and Mr. Braey havo been laying their heads pretty 
close together of late. ^ 

“ Well P” said Mr. Morris, witli a trifle more * 
interest in tho question tlian ho had hitherto 
shown, but not enough to build a suspicion upon> 
perhaps. 

“ And 1 have’heard whispers of a warrant, and 
a visit to this part of tho stUlcmont,” little Joe 
continued, with a gleam of malice in his kcei^ 
gre.y eye. p 

“ JicL 'em come: they're v^eleome. W^c don’t cans 
ihat for them, Kltle Joe,’* said Moms, throwing 
(>uf his arm and snappijw hi,s finger .ai^ tliuinb. 
“If Ihey fiii’d’a ))ixf-.;feiilc vvilbout a tjjiie and 
lawful brand on it they may cM’ it, that’s all. | 
'J'liey may cliance, however, to have to digest tho i 
gri.r.voii afterwanls; but tluit’s ns liiey may j 
hchave. •So, now,,hftve you said your say ?" i 

“Not quite. Mr. Brai;y ia going to have a j 
lU'.audiiig next week.” i 

I “ He is. is ho ? what da)'?” asked M‘Weevil. i 
j “T!iiu\sday, they say,” said Iho huslimau. 

“ Very weil—that suits. I'il be there, and help.” 
This was a .slrctcli of inipniduiiee, or impudence, 

' for vvliifh (he cx-sloekinau was evidently unpre¬ 
pared. “You, you, Mr. M‘Weevil?” be stam¬ 
mered. j 

“ Well; and«wliy not, I should lilto to know' ?” 
“Oh, you know your own afiiur.s best," said tho i 
man ; “ and 1 dare fay ) ou are in (ho right ol‘ it. I; 

But if you menu to be there. I don’t—that’s .all.” i: 

“No! you don't say so?” rejoined the other, ji 
in affected surprise. !' 

" 1 do; and mean it. Braey settled up with mo [ 
a month ago—that’s osio good tiling ; and.l shall 
bo off to Mdbonnie. Any commands there, gen¬ 
tlemen ?'* 

“ None, kittle Joe,- though I must say it was 
kind, now, lb come ov^r on purpose to give ns the 
ofler. Ouc good tiB'ii deserves another; so, fill 
again, my man,” said Mr. Morris, pushing towards i 
him the bottle, now nearly emptied; for though 
we have toiielicd lightly ou this particular, the 
conversation had been plentiftilly moistened, while 
a ^reat cloud of tobacco-smoko had gradualjy 
wrapf^'d each speaker in a thick fog. 

“ I won’t have any more sof it, Mr. Morris,” 
replied the man. “ J don’t want another tumble; 
it wouldn’t suit. But as wo ^rc not likely to 
meet again in a hurry, there is a little settlement 
betwixt us, you know.” Tliis was said in a whisper. 

“ Speak out, man; don't bo afraid of your own 
voice, 'a setllcinont, did you say P” 

“Yea, a little settlement,” little Joe repeated, 
with becoming Immility^ 

“ Do you know anything of a setllement, Mac ?” 

Mr. Morris asked liis partner. . 

“ Not I ;*the man must bo dreaming.” 

Little Joe look|!d aghast. “ Why,” he stammer¬ 
ed, " you know our agreement when I was hero last 
tiuie.*^ ¥ou have not forgotten that, Mr. Morris? 
you reinonil|Or it, Mr. M’Weevil? ‘Come, »o,w, it 
IS lime 1 '/as in the saddle .agiun,; so no jokioig.” 

Tho psinners declared thqt they were,never 
. ' K’i 
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more sarffins in their lives. A storm of anj^y and 
threatening word.s succecclc(j, at the close of which 
the visitor rushed from the hut, boiling with un¬ 
checked rage, hastened to the stable, climbed—for 
•ho had lost his springiness—on to his horse’s back, 
and rode-furiously back by the way he came. The 
two men, after listening to the retreating sound 
of the horse’s feet uutil it was lost in the distance, 
laughed loudly, and re-entered the hnt. There 
was more of bravado than mirth in the laugh, 
however, and it soon ceased. Guilt is ever the 
fruitful parent of jealousy and recrimination. 
Onco more by themselves, accordingly, the two men 
'".jesramed their mntunr reproaches, in which they 
upon each other the failure of the act of 
roguery u'hich had led to the discovery of their 
secret reccs.s in the mohntains, aifd which threat¬ 
ened thcip with furtbor danger. But wo drop the 

curtain here, aud agfain shift our secAc. 

*■ ♦ « • 

CHATTEIl XVUI. 

A 1100» AT lICNTEU’a CSEEK ; AND A l>lbIl£S.1IOS, COKTAlNtNO 
A UlS'lOUV.u 

Eaucibu on the same evening three young women 
were busily but mournfully engaged in needle¬ 
work. The room in which they were seated was a 
pleasant chamber in the tiirm at Hunter’s Creek; 
'and its fittings up and furnishing gave evidence 
that) though far enough from society, the Bracys 
had not abandoned nil pretensions to taste and 
lusiiry. IWmiy pretty arlii-les of feminine adornment, 
and for feminine occupation of leisure hours, were 
there; and the rightful owners bf that snug aud 
comfortable retreat were as far as need be imagined 
from the rude, rough, l•Jumsy, demi-savage ama- 
7.ons which seem associated m some mind’s with 
the denizenship of the bush. No doubt, the young 
women were active, industrious, hardy, and wcll- 
onough versed in all domestic accomplishments, 
which have cveu a higher value in an Australian 
than in an English farm. 'I’licy were not by any 
means “ fino ladies,” but neither were they " boor- 
esses.” 

Mr. Bracy himself was a man of education and 
of refined habits: his wU'c (had, in her youth, 
moved in, and perhaps wo may add sidorned, 
society at home which would have been dignified 
by tbe name of “.superior.” They nmrried, and 
wore genteelly poor, the worst hind of poverty j 
and, what is perhaps more galling, they wore 
dependent on richer relations. Mr. Bracy ‘’was 
the younger son of a younger son, and streams of 
ancestral wealth bad descended into other chan¬ 
nels; ancestral acres there were none—none at 
least for him. ‘ 

Reginald Bracy-—we trust our readers will 
pardon this digression—Reginald Bracy pondered 
over his disadvantages, tried a scheme or two at 
homo for “ bettering his fortune,” as he expressed 
it—in other words, for achieving an honourable 
independence—but met willi small success. Mean¬ 
while he found himself, now that ho was married, 
thrown more completely in the shade than he had 
ever before been. Ho held, in fact, ui anomalous 
position in society; being barely*' tolerated, or at 
best condescendingly, noticed, by those of« hA own 
rankj but in more favoured circnm.stanccs, on the 
Imphed and w’ell-uuderstood conditidti that he 
kept himself aloof .from “ the vulgaiy' by an 


association with whom, in trade or commerce, he 
might Imvo been eventually .benefited. His wife 
felt more keenly than himself tliis isolation and 
uneasy dependence, and revolted as muph as he did 
from the patron.Tgo with which it was connected. 

W hen, tlicreforc. a few years after marriage, and 
while they were both still young, the husband de¬ 
clared for seU-cmancipation, and hesitatingly pro¬ 
posed to -try his fortune”—we use his'own 
words—as an emigrant, the wife, instead of op¬ 
posing obstacles, as lie expected, met his proposi¬ 
tion, halfway at least, with constitutional ardour 

Friends and relations treated the scheme with 
ridicule. Reginald Bracy and hi.s wife emigrate! 
He wlio had never wrought a hard day’s work iii 
life, and^ she, so delicately nurtured—they 
emigrate! IjIvo in the woods, and keep cows' 
horrid idea. Milk them! more horrihlo still. It 
was odd enough, that this was the leading idea— 
the string that was oltonest touched. Nay, it was 
a kind of Papnini instrument which those’ good, 
terribly scandalized folks played: it had but one 
string. Itegiuald Bracy and his wife were .-ictnally 
talkmg of emigrating; they were going to keep 
cows in Austnnlia—nasty cows, not fit to be touched 
even witli a long pole; and what is more, they 
would liave to milk them! 

Mr. Briicy and his®wife listened in silence, and 
then tvout homo, from time to time, to their little 
cottage-orned—they were genteel people at that 
time, you remember, and so we must use genteel 
words—to study afresh cveiy book on the subject 
they cpld obtain; and books on Australia, what¬ 
ever they are now, were not very jileutifiil then. 
At length their plans were matuivd; their small 
capital was converted into ready money; and 
they bade a lasting at^ir to England. But not 
to care and anxiety. TiWwnly child—we forgot 
tj say that they had one-—simeened and died on 
a long and u^pomlbrtablo voyage to the homo 
of tlieir adoption. ITow bitterly they mourned 
the death ot the firstborn, let fellow-niouriicrs 
tell. The bloom of life had been removed, never to 
bo restored. 

Pr. **V’‘*' Bracy purchased land; 

but his first efforts were unsuccessful; aud, after 
years of toil, he found himself in a worse position 
than at first. Then came a year of terrible 
drought. Bheep perished %y hundreds, and cattle 
by scores. Then there was a time of fearful de¬ 
pression and almost universal bankruptcy; and I 
the seal seemed to be set on the complete, if not 
irretrievable, rain of our immigrants. Mr. Bracy 
might havg sunk in despondency but 'for ihi's 
heroic and noble-minded wife; but she, who had 
been bred to luxury, though not to wealth—she, 
refined, sensitive, and apparently unfitted by 
education ^ and early training for rough and stir¬ 
ring exertion, was throughout her husband’s helper 
anjl encourager.. She kept his heart from sinlTmg, 
pomted Imijefully to brighter times, and meanwhile 
made sacrilices from which many more .robust but 
less determined women would have shrunk, or of 
which, at any rate, they would have loudly com¬ 
plained. Mrs. Bracy never complained; and 
evenjuaDy, though gradually, her hopes, were 
realized. The harvest time of excrtiodhame. 

, Mr. Bracy's first failures were mainly the result 
of inexperience > not of mdMence, certainly; Those 
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who had predicted that the fine gentleman, who, 
in England, seemed fit for nothing but to spend 
his time in tho desultory pursuits of a reduced 
country gentleman; whose fittest out-of-door oc¬ 
cupation seemed to bo that of cultivating flowers 
in his ladjrs garden; and whoso hardest day's 
work was that of following the hounfls of the 
county hunt on n borrowed horse, or of sporting 
in September, by leave of the squire, over tho said 
squire’s stubbles: and that tho fine lady, who was 
fitted certmnly to adorn a drawing-room and to 
perfect herself in Poouah-painting (if that were the 
fasdnon of tho day)—-we say, those who had pre¬ 
dicted that this fine gentleman and lady would 
have neither the strength, nor patience, nor per¬ 
severance, nor physical endurance requisite for 
their mad scheme, were never inqra mistaken in 
their lives. They had determined lo adapt them¬ 
selves to their circumstances, and they did it; and 
tliis, too, without derogating from true delicacy. 
'I’lio polLsli of former refinement was taken off, 
certainly; but Mr. IJriicj*, in spite of rough gar- 
inenUs and embrowned skin, and a thicker aud 
louder voice than would have suited or altogether 
matched with a cottage-ornec, and Mrs. Rraey, 
tliongh grown stout with all licr Bustling, were 
as much and as truly a gentleman and a kdy as 
cv('r they had been; nor did*they think it needful 
to neglect altogethci’ the reiineinents of life.. And 
thns tlic two daughters of tho llracys, thcfij only 
living children, who had been born to them in 
their expatriation, though nccc.ssarily brought 
into contact with much that was rnilc and iguornnt 
around them, and properly led to attiich more 
value to the sterlingly useful arts of domestic life 
than to the tinsel of mere conventional accom¬ 
plishments, were neither untaught nor, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, uiiacconiplisl'cd; though their whole 
lives—with the '■,..i:jjj1tion of an occasional and 
short visit to Sydney or Melbourne—^liad be^i 
passed in the bnsu, first of New Bonth Wales, aud 
more lately of the colony which reckoned among 
its flourishing farms tliat at Hunter's Creek. 

There were evidences of cultivated tiisle, ivc 
said, in the chamber to which wo introduced our 
reader.s, and from which our not useless digreiiisiott 
so soon drew ns aside. There was, for instance, 
a set of book-shelves, coutaiiiing a sglcct and, with 
one exception, a well-assorted library. Books of 
history, science, and of light literature; French 
books, Italian books, and English books, were tbere. 
There was one exception, we said: can our readers 
fill up the blank P 

Tho Bratiys were uot infidels; certainly not, 
thiy would have said. They were not hetrthens; 
from that suspicion they would have revolted with 
indignation. They were not Jews; not a drop of 
Jewish blood circulated in their veins. Thiy were 
not Mohammedans; the idea would have excited % 
smile. What then—-were they Christians ? They 
would have answered, Yes; but •icere they Chris¬ 
tians P They were just’such Christiqpi as are to 
be met with by thousands around us—matter-of- 
course Christians. We have said enough. 

Besides books, other indications of refinement, 
somewhat unusual in Australian farms, were visi¬ 
ble in thftt “ ladies’ chamber," and elsewhero 
through MC hbuse; but after all, neatness, clean¬ 
liness, and Koofi houscfrifaty were the promiuent 


features of the entire estnbh’shment, wbjeh spread 
around it an air of home-comfort not contradictod 
by appearances of discontent, over-carefulness, or 
disaffection, latent or .active, on any human fea¬ 
tures which Hunter’s Creek looking-glasses ever^ 
reflected. It might, on tho contrary, haVo been* 
truly enough surmised that the JBracys vfcrc toler¬ 
ably well saiisfled with the world—their little • 
world; and if wo should add, that they had no 
desire to exchange it for a better, not even for a 
heavenly, home, wo should only give expression to 
the most uncomforlable thought which ever passed 
through any of Ibcir minds—tho thought tliat 
they were not to live on .earth for ever—to say 
not hing .of Hunter’s Creek. 

But the tlirce young women at needlework ihlliat 
chamber, on that same ghwmy and gusty evening 
—we have ramliled away from them strangely, wc 
confess—even Jo tho eiul.hf our chapUr. Have 
patience with n.<, reader; there lye other oh apt ei*s 
to/!omo; and, merely introducing them as the two 
sisters, Eleanor and Frances Bracy, and Mercy 
Matson, tlic dangbtyv of tho sforc-koeper at the 
jieighbouViiig township, wc miu-it postpone their 
more fayiiliar acquaintance till onr next. 


THE NEW VACCTN.VTION ACT. 

This “ act, further to extend and m.ake compn’Tsoiy 
the pKicticc of vaccination,’’ lias been in operation 
since August hist. Under its provisions', the pa¬ 
rents or guardians of every child are required to 
have it vaccinated within three months from the 
(late of its birth, and afterwards inspected by a 
nicdieal ofliccr, so a* to receive from him a certifi¬ 
cate of the success of tho operation. We propose 
briefly lo narrate some of the interesting facts 
wliieli have rendered such an cii.aetraent necessary. 

Tiie title of the act implies two things: first, 
that the safeguard against small-pox has been too 
little used; and, secondly, that it is tliought by 
the govornuiont no longer advisable to leave, the 
use or neglect of vaccination to the discretion of 
the great body of the people. The want of educa¬ 
tion makes itself feft in this direction also. Vacci¬ 
nation is practised wherever individuals recognise 
the full value of health, and knoiv how it may be 
most effectually conserved; but it is neglected to 
a lamentable extent among the uiihistructed poor. 
Income countries, where education is more gene- 
rally*diffused than in England, it has been eora- 
inilsory for a long period; and these localities have 
been comparatively free from small-pox ih eonsc- 
quenee. If we have suffered fr%m the disease to a * 
larger extent, however, wo may ascribe it, perhaps 
truly, to tho slight abuse of a great good—^the 
wholesome fear our rulers have orJegislating upon 
matters which admit of being settled by the force 
of public conscience and judgment. But, in tlii.s 
instance, abundant evidence might be adduced to 
prove tho wisdom of interference on tho part of flio 
legislature Tlie private law of parental affection 
and prudence has not been found strong enough 
to render unnoceasary the help of the extermff * 
public enactment. SVe propose now to glance 
rapidly *at some of the 'evidence on this subject 
which waylaid not long since befdre the House. 

It is iw fifty-five years ago since Dr. Jenner 
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publisbecl the result of his investijfations iuto the rmd rcseiircli; ha stuilied the vaccine disease fu 
uaturo of the vaccine disease, and introduced the twenty-three years, and than announced to the corn- 
practice of vaccination into tlie world. To csti- muuity th.'it he had discovered a safeguard against 
mate duly the value of his discovery, we must small-pox. Inoculation had paved the way for t};e 
remnubev the fact, tluit one out of every four or new wonder, and it was received with less opposi- 
*fivc persons atiaeked by small-pox, in its nnmili- tion than falls to the lot of many fresS discoveries, 
gated form, used to perish; and that if death were The dukffof York introduced the practice of vacci- 
cscapcd, the victims of the disease were liable to nation into the army : it spread through England, 
distigmement, defomity, and other physical ills, was welcomed on the continent, in South Ameriei!, 
to an amount frightful to contemplate. AVhen I the United States, and China; and it# hencficen: 
lady Worlley Montague found the practice of in- i inllucneo has been extending ever since, more and 
oculation in Turkey, she rejoiced at the miilgatiou more generally. 

of evil iU introduction into her own country pro- To mark its appreciation of Dr. Jenner’s ser- 
She wrote /loin Constantinople, in 171S, vices, parliament voted him.a sum of 10,000^. m 


followsThe Erench ambassador hij^yc, plea- 
fS^, that they take the smaJi-pox hero by way 


1S02, and an addition of live years after¬ 

wards, and the national vaccine establishment was 


of diversion, .as theyj^ikc the waters in other | instituted to promote tlio knowledge and c.Ktcnaion 
countries. There is no c.xainplo hf any one that i of them. Anh so, at length, poison met poison, 
has diedtof it, and .jnji..mjiy believe I am well | and the virufence of the most de.'>trncfivo was 
satisfied of the fifcty of thitf explrimont since 1 ; abated. The pestilence, that had been generated 
intend to try' it on my dear little son. I am ; under the fierce sun of Africa, and hail st:dked 
patriot enough to take pains to bring tliis nselhl ' through the nations h> lay them w.aste, met its 
invention into fashion in Ungland, and I should ; antidote in the peaceful mcadovvM of Gloncestcr- 


uot fail to write to somo of oiir .doctors very paili- 
cularly about it, if I knew any one of them that I { 
thought had virtue enough to destroy such a con- , 


So simple and so efficacious is the remedy thus 
iutvodjccd, that it may well c.xcito our wonder 


siderable branch of their revenue for the good of. Ibrit it has not long sinco been universally used, 
mnukiud. Hat that distemper is too benciicial to '• That luaiiy of our poir people were not fully aware 


them, not to expose to all their rcscnlmci.t tlie 
hardy wight that should undeiiake to put an cud 
to it. PerhaiM, if 1 live to rdurn, I ina;-, ho.v- 
over, have courage to war with them. Upon this 
occasion, admire the heroism in the heart of your 
IHsnd." 


When lady Mary vetumed, in 1721, and put in ' ye.ir, 092,317 births were i‘.g;,tyvod, while the 


practice this determination, shi. wa.s sorely li;iapti.d 
to repent it. ToiTcnts of abuse assailed her: abo 
was denounced from the pulpits, and upbraided as 
an nnnatiu'id mother by the iguor.mt; and so 
virulent was the feeling of the faculty ogainst her, 
that when her daughter was inoculated, and four 
eminent physicians appointed to watch Hie progre.ss 


number of vaccinations was only o-l'9,0‘.)l; in 
ItVVJ, the birllis amomited to 601,833, ilio vacci- 
ualions to 3!)7,12S. OL^e cliildven vaccinafeJ, a 
very hu'go proportion \{vcro registered as 

Ifoing above one year I'ld. This is a somewhat 
serious matter, for disease:', are most likely to seize 
infaiit.s mulcr that age, who accordingly ought to 


of the experiment, she says she feared to leave her be guarded against small-pox a.s early iu pos>'.ihle 
child a moment alone witli them, lest, tncy should alter birl'i. 


in some way mar its .suecesit, and injure her. The 
court and people found out, lit length, however, j 
the value (jf lady Mary’s Imowledge and courage, 
and the practice of inoculation spread through ; 
England and many parts of the world, it was a 


very imperfect mitigation of the original ovil; it; vcrmniiut tluit tho progress of vaccination was 
topic for granted that every individual muni li;ive ; more rapid in countries where it wa.s promoted by 
the disease; and though, when produced thus ar- 1 legislative enactment-s, and expressed their convic- 
tificially, it appeared' in a milder form, and ended ; tion that the legislature alone could efTcctually 


fatally vtry much less frequently, it sprcail the in- | help to ©.xtinguish the pestilence. In that.ycar a 
feetion, and left behind tho same liability to other i bill carrying out the views of the board was iiitio- 
illncsses and disfigurement, though in diminished dneed into tho house; a variety of valuable iufor- 
severity. But it turned tho attention of medical mation relativo to small-pox and compulsory vaccl- 
scieneo^ towards tho discovery of further remedies, | nation'’ wius collected and arranged by tho com- 
and this perhaps was its roost valuable result. ! jnitles of tho Epidemiological Society; and, in 
It was a happy tluug that Dr. Jenner resisted accordaneo.with the results set forth in their report, 
tho allurements of a partnership in London, and the act now in operation has been framed. This 
seftlcd down quietly to a country practice in his report contains much that is interesting. We find 
native town. ^ Had he accepted Join}. Hunter's from its tables, for instance, that mortolity from 
oiler, the dairymaids in Gloncestershira might small-pox e,xists everywhere in proportion to the 
probably have enjoyed immunity j from smalKpox greater or less neglect of vaccination; wherever 
for no one knows Imw many yews, without the the latter is compulsory there are fewer victims to 
world at large gaining' by it. But Dr? Jenner tho disEU-sc. Tims, in England and‘Vy’ale.s,-while 
had a love for c6«ntry things; and at Jj^rkcley, it the average number of deaths from small-pox, 
scema^ possessed a'ki^e power of patient dkservutiou osmpai'cd with the Mai jnorUlity during eight 


of thc^valnc of vaccinal ion, or that they neglected 
(o avail llumsc'vcs of it, is clearly shown in tho 
disjirhportiou be<wn'n the vaeclnfilions and births, 
exhibited in '• Itelunis made by the (luariliaiis of 
the Poor relative to the progress of Vaccination in 
IS51-2 in Eiigliiml auil Vfolos." In the i'orincr 


In 18o0, tlic hoard of the vaccine c.stah1ishmont, 
after regretting •‘that the proleclive power of 
vaccination w.a.s still so niurh neglected as to per¬ 
mit a friglitful amount of imwlality from small¬ 
pox in the united kiiigdqm,'' reminded the go- 
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years ending 1830. or 1851, was SID per 1000, 
that in Siixony (the,highest of tho averages ro- 
turned), was 8‘3:) per 1000 j while in Bohemia. 
Lombardy, aud Sweden, it was little above 3 per 
1000, The* continental states have various itie- 
tliods of enforcing vaccumtion: some, us Pru.^sia, 
Bavaria, aud Hanover, by fines or iinptisoiunent; 
others, by requiring tho production of a certificate 
testifying the succe.ss of the operation, fi’om ap¬ 
prentices, servants, ciindidates for admission into 
public schools, alms-bonses, etc. Zealous public 
vaccinators aro rewarded with gold and silver 
medals in France aud Bclginin. In Austria,' no 
child is allowed to attend either public or private 
schools, and no person is pcrtnitlcd to receive 
relief fi'om the charity boards, without having been 
vaccinated. In Denmark, wo fintk it staW, on 
the highest medical authority, that jrarWa had at 
one time disappeared before the defensive intlnence 
of compelled vaccination, though, it is added, ‘• that 
cliaufitf, aud a careless security engendered by the 
absence of the pest, have led to its rc-introductiou 
there.” 

Dr. Cannon, of Simla, states, “that in June, 
1850, Binall-pox broko’out along lliq lelT: bank of 
I the Sutlej. Dr. C. immediately set bis vaccinators 
! to work along the right bank. The reimlts were, 

; that the disease along the l8ft bank', where there 
was no attempt made to arrest it, destroyed from 
fifty to sixty per cent., but along the vighfcjbank 
I from fivo to six per cent, only; aiiJ in many of 
I those cases the proper performance of Viiccinalion 
I wivs donblful.” 

i All the facts in the report from which vvo have 
quoted have mve tendency—to pvovo to any who 
yet cuteriain any doubt of it, tb-c cllicacy of vaccina¬ 
tion, and the necessity of cufmeiug the use of the 
safeguard upon those rho, Irom carclos.-'Ue.ss or j 
ignorance, neglect *co avail themselves of its pru- 
i tection. “ If it admit of doubt,” write the com- 
I inittcc, “how far it is jn.stifiaSle in this iVea 
I country to compel a person to lake care of his 
j own life and that of his oirspring, it can scarcely 
I be di.*<piited that no one has a right to put in 
I jeopardy tho lives of his lellow-siibjeets. Tho 
; principle of using one's own so as not to injure 
I auothcr’.s is one which ha.s always been acted upon 
in our legislation as regiuds property and personal 
I nuisances, aud we submit that it is but an exteu- 
I sion of this principle to apply it to the questions 
of life aud health.” 

Yes, legislation must step in while adneation 
grows! When tho latter spreads thnmgh our 
! hu^ v^th its enlightening and elevating inliuence, 
sumv enactments as the one under *consider.alion 
may, we trust, become obsolete. Tho parents who 
have knowledge as their liofldmaidcn, an enlight¬ 
ened cuuseionco as their guide, and dnty ai their 
watchword, will need them little. Let pre.scnt» 
educatura take heed that they he trainiirg such 1 
-- 

THINGS TO BE KEMEMBEB^D. I 

PorgctfolacM of God is at tho bottom of all siri, n» tho * 
remcinln'anoe of our Cn«tor betimes is tho happy and 
hopeful bogiiukiiv of a holy life. 

ThoHft tl»t most feat God’s wrath are least Ifktjy to 
feel it. • • • 

The fear of God reigning in the heart is tho best .-intidotp 
agaiust tliexsnsnaring fear df man. , 


LIEUTENANT BELLOT. * 

Fifty years ago, the idea of a French .sailor serving 
on board an EuglisU ship, or of a member of the 
House of Lord.5 solving an analytical problem before, 
ilio Aendemio dcs Scicnee.s, would nave, been re- ' 
giwded os the quintessence of absurdity. In most 
quarters of society, it was thought at the time T 
that the Engli.-,h and French must, ns such, hear 
to c-adi other the same relation that is said to exist 
hetween cals and dogs. They could not help it. 

If John Bull met Jacques Bonhomnie, the conver¬ 
sation was often sure to end jingrily. Such might 
bo the arse under the re/gn of Napoleon i; but / 
tliii^ in this respect, as well as iu many oG'wjf 
aro altered for llio better ; aud if tho word fraUt- 
nise had not hseomc almosft inseparably connected { 
with sundry folks wliosc qinicahlo “ hugs” were j 
praeiiscd on tha guil]otiiK, we miglit say^hat Eng- I ■ 
laud and Prancxj have now, .so far at: reg.ardsValioual 1 ^ 
antipathies, fmtendzed. The union-jack, at tlio \ \ 
present time, waving side by .ride with the tricolor, 1 1 
is defending in the Black Sea the integrity of Eu- !l 
rope; Lord Brougham reads lectures to the saeaats | 
flf the liistitutc; and a young French naval lieu¬ 
tenant fneets with an untimely deatli whilst united j 
in a fellowship of devoteJnesa, scientific ardour, i 
and hue bravery, to a band of English suilor.s. j 

Lientenant IJcIlot was born in Paris, on Hlprcli 
18,182l3. Wlien fifteen ye.irs old, he became a-suc- 
ces.sfnl handidate for a scholarship at tho naval and 
tnililary school which the government mamtains at 
Brest, iu Britjnliy. Oiir readers will remember 
that, in Prance, coinmi,ssions in the army or navy 
are never obtained by purchase. A severe course 
of studies, tested rH)m time to time by ex.imina- 
tions, is required from all those who would secure i 
even the lowe.st position on the list of otliccrs; and 
although appoiiituiunts are often given to non-corn- 
raissioned subalterns, according to seniority, yet 
about two-thirds of tho promotions are carried*by 
the pupils from tho several military schools. Young 
Bellot reitviined at Brest until tho month of Sep¬ 
tember, 1843, when ho appeared the fifth on an 
examination list of ,eighty candidates, who were 
ordered out on active service. Tliis was taking a 
very high standing at once—a standing; too. wliich 
seemed a bright omen for tho fulurc; for we 
should bear in mind that in France, as well .as in * 
England, a brilliant examination is not always a 
tcslsqf merit. Whil.st it will often happen, to ifto 
the Harrow phnasd, that a “ sinat" i.s nonplussed on 
trial-day by a question put in a puzzling planner; 
so, on the other lidnd, wo not unfrequcntly find 
boys, who during the whole tenn^ave kept towards 
tho lower cud of the form, rising to he second or 
third before a board of examiners. Thus it was 
that young Bollot’.s position, when called to hoar 
the result of his first trial, was, n.s wo have said, 
full of tho promise of future excellenee; for tho 
note which followed^ hi.t name on the report giwe 
ample testimony to his ttuiform steadiness, diligence, 
aud conseiautiousness iu the porformauca of all hiS 
duties. 

After having "sawed for nearly six mouths on 
board t^o different sliSpa—the “ SiifTren" and the 
“ Priedlaad”-—he obtainea tfie privilege of being 
sent on a erhising expedition. Every year a certain 
; unmher of pupils aro admitted fn the naval s'ehool 
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at Brest; consequently, an equal proportion of ■ 
youn" men leave this establis\imcnt at the issue [ 
of the Septemher examinations, who are ImTiic- 
diately <'onsideroil as belonging to the service, and 
receive their pay as such. But it is manifest that 
opportunity does not always olfcr to cnqdoy cfiec- 
tively all the candidates, and so the majority are 
obliged, except in cases of war, to waste their lime 
for a couple of years in a sea-port town, unless 
indeed a taste for science induces them to engage 
in useful researches, and to follow upHio iiislriic- 
tion which they have reeeivcd< dtiriiig their time 
of probation, jl. Bellot felt no anxiety to adopt 
tbolazy haUits of a garrison-life: he was anxious to 
bo employed upon a service which he w.as passion¬ 
ately fond of, and we may imagine his joy when hc' 
heard that ho liad been ordered to Jfadagascar on 
bo.^rd tile corvette “ Berceau.” He set out on .Tiinc 
2:i, 1844. 

We read, a few days ago, a passage from a French 
work, in which \ho prince de liigiic sketches, 
or rather danhes oft (such is the energy of his style), 
the character of a true soldier. “ Uo not merely 
say,” he writes, " that you like your duties ;. . . . 
you mu.'l be p-assionately fond of them; ycs, pas¬ 
sionately, that is the word. If yon do not dream 
of military e.xploits; if you ^o not, so to say, devour 
plans, maps, and books on the subject of war; if 
you do not bonqur the footsteps of old soldiers; if 
yon do noit weep at the account of thetr battles; 
if the anxiety to be present in some engagement 
does not almost drive yon imid;*lf, in short, you 
are-not ready to die fcr shame at not having neen 
actively employed, although it is uo foult of yours; 
take quickly off % uniform which you^ disgrace. 
The manoeuvring of a sin!^le batallion sfiould en¬ 


rapture you; you shoxild long to he everywhei’e 
present; you sliouhl tremble lest the rain were to 
stop the drilling of your regiment.”* 

Such was tlie view which llic prince de Lignc 
took of his profession. ‘'Sic^JJellot’s enthusiasuj, 
h-' wever, was more rational, ana was not conlined 
to those exercise^ belonging to the soldier’s career .- 
hc delighted in .scientific investigatimis, and me- 
teorologic.il problems found him !is ready as if hc 
ha<l been calk'd to spike a gtiti or to “ clear for 
action.” Ifc was still on hoard the “Bcrccan" in 
April, 1815, and distingnishod himself very highly 
in the e.\pedition against Tamatava, conducted by 
captain Bomain Desfosses. As a reward for his 
hnivery hc obtained the cross of the legion of 
honour; a decree from tho fftinister of marine had 
already a])polntcd liim as first-class pupil: with 
this promotion he was attached to tho ” liclle Ponlo” 
frigate. 

At that lime a passing cloud of national differ¬ 
ence 8omewh;}t overhung the relations belw^m 
England and France; aud it is remarkable that 
under eircuinslanecs when, perhaps, something of 
jealou-sK" or of angry feeling might have pervaded 
tho sauoi's of those two gi'Cat maritime powers, 
M. Bellot was distingnished in the British navy, 
and hy the officers with whom hc then associated, 
by the appellation of “ des Annlais." In 
addition to'•the duties which devolved, upon the 

* Tbo aboTo advice of the prince ie a fair Hpedmen of vriiat 
wo may tem the almost iaolatroui pursuit of an earthly 
object, so oltcD^recommeiidod end mtemplidcd by men of the 
world.* Much as “life in earnest’* is to bo a^ired, and in¬ 
tensity of applictttioa recomtueoded*^ whei^,andbr the regula¬ 
tion m religious pribciple, there is really nothing short of an 
eternal object woHhy of fltSavlo^r for in the manner tpeomr 
mended in this quotatloD.-~£D. 
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yomiif officer, he availed himself, &s usual, of every 
o]ipovtnuil,y of veuderitif; service to those who cora- 
po.-.cil the crew of “ La Hello I’oule.” He gave the 
sailors lessons In pcmnntr.y, and in other branches 
of practical science; he continued, besides, his own 
sciciiliiic observations, and when, on Februftry J, 
1817, captain Itoinain Desfusscs was called by the 
French {roverunienfc to another command, this 
KCutleinan hove amplt testimony in his report to 
the unabated zeal and diligence of M. Jlellot. On 
November 1,1847, the brevet of ensign was pre¬ 
sented to M. llellot, and he sailed for La Plata on 
ho.ard the corvette ’* Trioniphante.” In tins new 
positirin be co-operated with the British forces In 
aeries of very brilliant operations,•which were of 
much political importance to both nations. The 
year 1850 finds him at llodicfort; and as late as 
Maich 1,1851, he was attached to the dcjftt com¬ 
pany quartei*ed in that port. • 

M. Bellot had always entertained 4:hc highest 
admiration for the character of str John Fraiiklm; 
and when he heard of tlie expedition Jitted out by 
lady Fraftklin, under the command of captain 
Kennedy, he asked and obtained leave to join it. 
Dnring’the voyage he shmyed the greatest energy, 
and rendered his name distinguished by the dis¬ 
covery kwsvu as Bellot’s Strait, between Somerset 
and Boothia h'elix. On his return home, he en- 
deavour/:d to provtdl upon<he French governmiflit 


to <>rgaui/c an expedition having a siinilar aim 
with that whose perils he had just shared. His 
application w.as not noticed; but the minislor of 
miunne proved that be appreciated the yonng volun¬ 
teer's heroism by'^ Iwstowiug upon him a lieu¬ 
tenancy, although* he had not served ii.s ensign 
tlie live years, required by the naval reguhilion.s. 

Ciiplain Inglcficld’s expedition was then planned, 
and all the appointments having been made befero 
lieutenant Bellot volunteered the second lime, it 
wits^with some difficulty that his services wicve 
engaged. “Give me,” said,the lieutenant, ”but 
a plank to lie upon, and a corner in which to.put 
my clothes; 1 ask mo more.” The case*was laid 
by sir James Graham before captain Inglefield,who 
immediately expressed his joy m welcoming Bellot, 
not as a subaltern, but as a comrade. Tlie interest¬ 
ing report which has appeared in the public papers 
contains the best panegyric of lieutenant Bellot's 
conduct throughout a voyage which, for him, was to 
have .so melancholy a termination. Late and e^rly 
he was at his duty. The dip of the needle occu¬ 
pied his attention by day; the ni^t ho devoted to 
scicntilic operations. !3nch was his example to the 
British olliccrs»aud sailors. With respect to his 
gallantry, there never was an occasion when 
danger was to be braved.* or when difficulties 
were to h<f confronted, on which lie was not -a vo¬ 
lunteer. « Nay, his life was *Bt length lost in 
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servjcoB ef dauj^i,'!' for wliich lie Lad volna- 
teered.. 

Wben captain Iji}flcfit‘ld’& flotilla i?cacL<Hl the 
English shore, amojigst the distiugiiishcd ofticers 
fuisociated with him, none was expected move 
anxiously thiui lieutenant Bellot. Engaged to the i 
daughter of lady Franl^a, be had returned, as all j 
hoped, to eiyey the happauess and the reward wliicli | 
his pmcroslty socump^tely entitled him to. Judge 
of the.genej^ disappointment, when the follow-! 
ing meltuieholy paragraph appeared in the news -1 
paper#:— j 

“ One event has ocenrred which serves to cast a j 
^shadow of gloom over-the iucideuts of captain ! 

voyage; nmnely, the untimely death, 
l^otoWniug, of the gallant young French nonte¬ 
nant Bellot. lie had th-n^ of a party, in order 
to reach sir Edward Ihdohcr, to communicate to 
him tlte important fact, of the largo,deposit of pro¬ 
visions which .captain Inglehcld had made at 
Beecdty Island — information which, no doubt, 
would materially iullucuce the movements of the 
squadron. He has thns liter^tBy given his life to 
tha cause to which he devoted himself with a zeal 
and idbility never surpassed; and deeply will his j 
brother otlleors in the noble service hradUt the : 
prematuro termination of a life so preciou.s to all! 
who Ivoew him, and so valuable to his coimtry." | 

Captain . Inglefield's own despatch adds a few . 
loom particulars, which are as follows :— “ 1 re- j 
ceived, by an uiliciiil letter from captain Pullen, a ■ 
report of the melancholy intelligeuce of the death I 
of M. BeUot, who had l^en sent by t^ptain Pullen, ! 
on his return during my absence, to acquaint me of , 
the same, and to carry on the original despatches to ' 
sir Edward Belcher. This uuibrtunatc occurrence 
took place on the night of the gale, when M. Bellot 
with two men were driven from the shore on the 
Hoe; and shortly allcc, while leoonnoilriug from 
the top of a hummock, he was blown olf, by a \ iulent 
gust of wind, into a deep crack in the ice, and 
perished by drowning. The two men wove saved by 
a comparative miracle, and after driving about for 
thirty hours without food, were enabled to hmd 
and rejoin their fellow-travellers, who gave them 
provisions, and then all retumed to the ship, bring¬ 
ing back in safely the dcsjnitchcs; bat three of 
them fit subjects only for invaliding." 

The promptness with which the British nation 
ocknov,' edged their sense of lieutenajit Bcilot’s 
merits reflects great honour, upon both thosq,who 
bestowed the merited rewaixl, imd him to whose 
memory it was dedicated. On Friday, November 
Uh, a piiblic meeting was held at Willis's rooms, 
to devise iiicasure8''for the purpose of giving sub¬ 
stantial e-xpression to this feeling. Sir Uoderick 
Jdurchisou was in the chair; and among the com¬ 
pany were sir James Graham, sir Edward‘Parry, 
sir Robert Harry IngUs, colonel Sabine, captain 
Parry, and ettptain Inglefleld. The res<ilutions, 
unanimously carried, stated that a general sub¬ 
scription should bo promoted towards erecting a 
monument to tlte memoty of lieutenant Bellot; the 
monument to he filaced on an impropriate spot at 
or near the royal hospital of Greenwich. After 
the expenses incident agi>n this work hs^eiieen 

E aiu, the Burplu;, if oiiyf shall be applied for the 
enefit of M. Bmloi's rplationa. IVe may. just add, 
that the French government has granted Jo the 


mother of the gallant lieutenant a pension of 2000 
francs. 

It is impossible to contemplate without pain 
the early loss of a life so' promising, and of a 
ytmfk whoso aftections wore so generous. But 
human e.xistoucc is full of such lessons—as a cau¬ 
tion that dur affections should bo fixed on things 
above, and not below. Sir James Gndmin, bde^, 
in his speech upon the erection of a monnment to the 
young lieutenant, expressed this sentiment not m- 
aptly, when he called on his audience to turn their 
thoughts from this scene of sublunary disappomt- 
ment, to that region where sorrow is unknown—its 
iuhabitiuib having “ felicity as their state, angels 
as their company, God as.their portion, and eter¬ 
nity us the incasuro of their onjoymeut." 


A MONKEY FOJSJAY. 

No one who has ever seep the monkey department 
of the Zoulc^ical Gardens can possibly forget the 
extraordinary actions and antics—now gr^es({nc, 
now ridiculous, now disgusting, and anon most 
touchingly alJectiiig—of these versatile creatures, 
which in a few minutes ho was permitted to wit- 
uc-ss. But, if thus amusing uud instructive while 
‘'cribJjed, ciibincd, and confined" within the nar¬ 
row limits of a cage, how luuch mure so may we 
not cjtpect them to be when in the enjoyment of 
that wild liberty in wliich they so exuberantly 
delight, ijkctches uf their mischievous activity 
are sometimes met with in tho works of travellers; 
and one of the best wc ever rcinewiber to liave 
scon has just attracted onr attontioii^ in a rccuiitly- 
tesued and very readable work, on “ Bile in Abys¬ 
sinia,” from tho p''n of ijr. Parkyns, wlio has 
.‘.pent many years in that Iqpd of ancient renown, 
n\Yl other African countries cofil'crminons with it. 

On entering a certain wcll-wootled ravine, while 
pursuing his pel'egriimtious, he found the trees 
filled with the •‘totn" or •‘waag,” a beautiful 
little greenish-grey monkey, with black face and 
white whiskers. “I followed a troop of these,” 
ho says, “ for a long time, while the porters and 
.servants were resting—not at all with the inten¬ 
tion of hurting them, but merely for tho pleasure 
of watching tlviir movements. If you go tolerably 
carefully towards them they-will allow you to ap¬ 
proach very near, and you will bo much amused 
with their gomgs-on, which difTer hut little from 
those of the large no-tailed raonlicys, ‘Beni 
Adam.' You may see them quarrelling, making 
love, mothers taking care of their children, tomb¬ 
ing their hair, nursing and suckling them; and 
tho passions—-joalonsy, anger, love—as fully and 
disfrnclly marked as in men. They have a lan- 
gu^c Ls distinct to them as ours i.s; and their 
'ivomen are as noisy and loud of disputation as any 
ILsh-fag in Billingsgate. 

“ Tho monkey#, cepeciidly the cynoeephali, who 
are astonishingly clever f^lows, have tWir chiefs, 
whom they obey impricitiy, and a regular system 
of tactics in war, pillaging expeditions, robbing 
corn-fields, etc. These monkey-rorays are manage 
with the utmost regularity and precaution, A 
tribe,'coining down to feed from tlimr-inlla;>o on 
the mountain (ususdly a cleft ill the face uf some 
cllfl'), brings with it ail its members, utgle and 
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female, old and jpowig. Some, the elders of the ] sleep by the most awfa| noises I ever*heard—at 
tribe, distinguishable by tho quantity of mane ' ’ ’ ' 

which covers their shoulders, like a lion’s, take tho 
load, peering cautiously over each precipice before 
they descend, and climbing to the top of every 
rock or stone which may aii’m’d them ajbettor view 
of tho road before them. Others have their posts 
as scouts ou the ilauks or rear; and all fnliil their 
duties with the utmost vigiianco, calling out at 
times, apparently to keep order among the motley 
pack which forms tho iniiin body, or to givo notice 
of tho approach of any real or imagiued danger. 

Their tones of voice ou theso cecasions are so dis¬ 
tinctly varied, that a per-son much accustomed to 
watch their movernenis will at length fancy—and 
perhaps with some truth—that he cau mrderstatid 
their signals. * 

" Tlio mai nobody is composed of females, inex¬ 
perienced raa^, and young vpeople of the tribe. 

Those of the females who have small ehildroi carry 
tlicxrf ou their back. Unlike tho diguifiod march 
of the leaders, tho rabble go along in a most dis¬ 
orderly manner, trotting on and chattering, with¬ 
out taking the lesist heed of anything, apparently 
confiding in the vigihmee of their ^:<mis. Hero a 
few of the youth linger behind (o pick the berries 
off some tree, but not long, for the rear-guard 
coming u]> forces them t!^ regain their plncc.s. 

There a matron pauses for a moment tu> suckle 
her olfspriiig, and, not to lose time, drefflcs its 
hair while it is Liking il.s meal, .\nothcr younger 
lady, ‘probably excited by jealousy or by some 
sneering look or word, puils an ugly mouth at her 
neighbour, and then, uttering a shrill squeal highly | that, althou 


expres.'uvc of* rage, vindictively snatches at her 
rival's leg or tail with hor hand, anil givc.s her 
perhaps a bite in Iho lilud-qnavtcrs. Th's pro¬ 
vokes a retort, and a most unladylike quarrel en¬ 
sues, till a loud bhrlrof command from one of tjie 
chiefs calls them to order. A siijgle cry of alarm 
mali'cs them all halt and remain on the '[iii- rice, 
till auiother bark in a dilfoiviit tone reassures them, 
aud they then proi;ecd ou their march. 

“Arrived at the corufields, the scouts lake 
their position on the eminences nil round, while 
tho remainder of the tribe collect provision with 
the utmost expedition, tilling their cJicek-pouehes 
as full as they can hold, mid th«i tucking the 
heads of com under their armpits. Now, unless 
there be a partition of the collected spoil, how do 
the scouts feed ?—fori have watched them .several 
times, mid never observed them to quit tor a mo¬ 
ment their post of duty till it was time for the 
t^boTo return, or till (■•omc indication of danger 
induced them to take to Wight. 'J^iey .show also 
the same sagacity iu searchiiig for water, discover¬ 
ing at once the places where it is most readily 
found in the sand, and thou digging for^t with 
their bands jnst as men would, relieving one ani> 
ther in the work if the quantity of sand to bo re¬ 
moved bo considerable. , * 

“ Their dwellings are usually chosew in clefts of 
rocks, so'as to protect them from the rain, and 
always placed so high tlmt they are inaccessible to 
most other animals. The leopard is their worst 
eneirty, for, being nearly as good a climber as they, 
he sometimes,attacks them, and then theib is a 
tremendous uproar. I renjomber one night, when 
outlyh%-on the frontier, *being .disturbed in my 


least they appeared as such, exaggerated by niy I 
dreams. 1 started dp, thmking it was an attack | 
of tiio negroes, but 1 soon reoo^used the voices of ! 
my baboon friends from the mountain abpve. Ou j 
my return homo I related the lact to tj^e natives, ; 
who told me that a leopard was probaUy the cause ' 
of all this panic. I am not aware how he succeeds * ' 
among them. The people say that he sometimes 
manages to steal a young one, .and make oi^ but ' 
that he seldom vuutures to attack a full-grown 
ape. He woidd doubtless find such a one an i 
awkward ctuiioincr; for tlm ape's great strength ' 
and activity, and the powerful canine leetlv with, 
which ho is furnished, would render him a Awmi- . 
dable enemy, were he, from dusijeration, forced to ! 
stand and defend his lUitf. It is most fortunate 
tliat their courage is only sufticieutly great to in- [ 
dueo thorn te get 011 Che dl-feiusive. This indeed j 
they only do agamst a man when .driveif to it by . 
fear: otherwise they generally prefer prudence to ; j 
v.ilonr. Had their eombativeness been propor¬ 
tioned to their i>by»ical powers, coming as they do !! 
in bodies of two Or three hundred, it would have li 
l.been impassible for tho datives to go out of the 11 
villagd except in parlies, and armed; and, instead ' 
of little boys, roginioiits of :urmed men would be i j 
required to gutud tho coruflelds. ' j 

“1 have, huwever, fre<iuently seen them Uy n ou ; 
dogs, and have heard of their attacking wxnncn 1 
whom* they may have .'lecideii tally met alone in the j- 
I ends or woods. On one occasion I was' told of a 
woman who was so grievously maltreated by them, 
gh she was succoured by the ojmortuuo 
arrival of some passers-by,*she died a few days 
ur(or,*from the fri^it imd ill-treatment she had en¬ 
dured. 

“ To show that their cleverness depends in some 
measure upon power.', of reticetion, and not ou- 
tirely ou that iiisl met with which all aiiimaU are 
e.uJowcd, and wliieh .• erves them only to procure 
!!ic necessaries of life and to defoud themselves 
against t^eir enemies, T will relate au anecdote to 
which 1 eisn testily .is an eye-witness. At 'Khar¬ 
tum, tho capital of, the provinces of Upper Nubia, 

I saw a man showing a largo male and iwo reiija1e.s 
of this breed, who performed several clever tricks 
at his command. I entered into couversutiuu 
with him as to their sagacity, the mode of teaching 
them, and various other topics relating to them. 
Spc^diig of his male moiikcv, he said that he was 
tho must de.xterous thief pnngiuablc, and tiiot 
every time he was exhibited be stole 4ates and 
other provisions siitGcicut for bis food for tbo day. 

In proof of ibis be begged meWo watch him for a 
tew minutes, 1 did so, and presently the keeper 
led him to a spot near a date-seller who was sitting 
on the* ground with his basket be.side him. Here 
his master put him though his evolutions; and, 
although I could poreeivo that tho monkey had an 
eye to the fruit, yet se completely did he disguise 
bis intemioiis that no earekse observer would have 
noticed it* He did not at first* appear to cavo 
about a])]a-oaohiug the bosket; but gradually 
brought himself nearer and nearer, till at last 
be got quite dose to its owner. In the Tuidd]|p. of 
one of his fcate he sud^enfy started u» from the 
groiuid oh which he was lying etretched like a 
corpse, end, uttering a cry aS of pain or' rage. 
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fixed his eyes full at the face of the ilato-scller, and 
then, without moving- tlie rest of his hodj-, stole as 
many dates as he could hold iii ouc of Itis hind hands. 
The date-man, hoinj? stared out of oounteiiance, and 
tIiIs attention diverted by this extraordinary move¬ 
ment, kiip'v nothin',' about the theft till a bystander 
told liiin of it, and then he joined heartily in the 
laugh that was raised against him. The monkey, 
liaving very adroitly popped the fruit into his j 
cheek-pouches, had moved olV a few yai-ds, when , 
a boy in the crowd round him pulled him sharply j 
b}' the tail. Conscience-stricken, Jie fancied that 
it had been done in.revenge "by the date-seller j 
• whom he had robbed; and, so passuig close by the j 
tsue. offender and between the logs of one or two 
others in the circle, he fc-ll on the unfortunate 
fruiterer, and would u<f doubt havo bitten him se¬ 
verely hut for the intcrfereuce of his master, who 
came to tlfe rescue. ' • 

“ I hfive never, jtliouglvt it worth while to teach 
monkeys of my own any tricks, always preferring 
to watch their natural actions. I liad in Abyssinia 
a young one of the same brcod as the last uion- 
lioncd. Prom the fii-st day she was given to mn 
her attachment was remarkable, and nothing would 
induce her to leave me at any time; in fact'lier af- j 
foctiou was sometimes ludicrously annoying. As ! 
she grew up she became more sedate, and was less I 
afraifl of being lelt alone. Sho woukl sit and watch ! 
wliafever I did, with an exja-e.ssiou of groat iutelli- , 
gence; and the moment 1 turned niy ba'ftk she • 
would endeavour to imitate w'hat I had been doing. ' 
Mr. llodatz, master of the Gormiin brig ‘ Alf,’ | 
coming up the country for a cargo of auimals for 
Mauritius, gave me » copy of ‘ Peter Simple,’ the 
first English book, besides the''Bib]c and Nautical 
Almanac, that I had seen for more than two years. 
As soon as I was alone I of course sat down and 
began greedily to fuast on its contents, though I 
had read it several times before leaving Phigland. 
‘Lomdy’ was as usual seated bc.siue me, at times' 
looking quietly at me, occasionally eateliing a fly, 
or, jumping on my .shoulder, endeavouring to pick 
out the blue marks tattooed there. A-t last 1 got 
up to light a pipe, and on mj i-vUirii found she had 
taken my scat with the book on'lier knee, and with 
a grave expression of countenance was turning 
over the leave.s page by page, as she had observed 
me to do—with tlie difference only that, not being 
able to read their contents, she turned one after 
tlft other as quickly as possible, and that, fromdier 
arras being sliort, and she not yet mneli used to 
books, she tore each jKige from the top nearly to 
the bottom. She had completed the destruction 
of half the volumd'before I returned. During my 
momentary absences she would often take up my pipe 
and hold it to her mouth till I came back, when she 
wonld restore it to me with the utmost politeness. 

“These monkeys arc caught in various ways. 
One plan adopted by tlie Arabs of Taka has struck 
me as the most simple, and at the same time as 
likely to succeed as any othei'. Largo jars of the 
common eonnt^ beer, sweetened withadntes, and 
drugged with the.juice of the ‘ oseher' {Afdepias 
arhorea), are left near the places where they come 
to drink. The monkeys^, pleased with thp (weet- 
ncss of the beverage,'drink largely of it, and, soon 
falling asleep, are taken up senseless b/the Ai-abs, 
^ho nave been walcbing from a distance}-” 


BREAD FROM AFAR. 

We broalvfasted this morning fronj a home-balfcd 
I loaf, manufactured with flour from foreign wheat— 
wheat grown, as onr friend the factor jinforracd ns, 
in Podolia, a district of Russian Poland. As bread 
has of late become a very interesting subject to a 
largo section of our readers, and is likely, from 
various causes, to cltum their attention for some 
time to come, it may amuse them to trace very 
briefly the history and the travels of the aforesaid 
loaf, ere it arrived at our brcaktast-tablo. Let us, 
then, transport ourselves in imagination to one of 
the vast undulating tracts of Russo-Poland, lying 
some hundred of miles north-west of the Black 
Sea, and look around us. 

We arc in ap immense plain, stretching far be¬ 
yond the limits of vision, the soil of which pos¬ 
sesses astonishing aptitude for the growth of grain 
of all kinds. The land is a stranger to manure, 
which is never used for ,tlie purpose of fertilizing 
it—tlie only re.storative proce.ss consisting of the 
rest which it receives every third year, during 
which it lies fallow. It i.s cullivatud by serls, 
who have no pecuniary interc.st in the crop, no 
iuiilicnahlc property beyond the tools they work 
with, and no wages either in money or rations 5 
hut who have eacli thioe acres of land upon which 
to support themselves, aud three days in each week 
alkiwtd ibr its c-ultivalion. Tlicy dwell in wretched 
huts, where lai-ge families, consisting sometimes of 
three generations, are crowded in the only roojn, 
in which, during tlic winter night.", all sleep 
huddled togetlior for wai-mth around the stove. 
Groups of these huts constitute the villages, which 
at irregular intervals dot the inimitable plain. 
Each village may conlain tlie serfs hclongiiig to a 
single estate, aud they are the property of its 
o,wner as much ns is the laud'ihey live on. The 
owner, however, they never see: he lives far away 
-—in Moscow, iti SI. Petersburg, or in Novgorod, 
as tho case may be—and leases his land, with the 
serfs upon it, to a middleman, wliose sole object 
in life it is to get as great a profit from the pro¬ 
duce as he possibly can. The land is left with¬ 
out drainage as well as without manure—not a 
penny being ever spent in either of tho.se pro- 
ces.sc.s ; hut a.s the surface is covered with a series 
of inatiiral dyke.s and ditches, the want of drainage 
is not much felt by these primitive husbandmen. 

The return for tho labour and sldll of the culti¬ 
vator is mot of course so great, upon such a system 
as the above, as with English fanners who are 
obliged to make tho most of their land's it is 
reckoned a good crop if seven bushels of griin 
aro reaped fur one bushel sown. Tho laud only 
bears wheat (which the serfs never eat) once in 
three Vears—a crop of outs or ryo following tho 
-M’hcat—and the third year nothing. Tho agricul¬ 
tural labours are divided between the serfs and the 
bullocks, and Withouli tho services of the htter 
notliing ojvld be done. ‘The crop is rarely Imown 
to liiil; and it is from these interminable plains 
that the ca^iacious granaries of Odessa are princi¬ 
pally supplied. 

But Odessa is perhaps several hundred miles off; 
and'to‘'the mind of the modern ^ Englishman it 
would seem a hopeless task to caiw grain thither 
throngh a country whuth lias no rtulways^wada, or 











canals. Let us see how it is accomplished. Sup¬ 
pose the harvest over.early in the sutmner, and tlic 
corn lazily threshed ant and measured into sacks. 
Now coinM the bnsiness of transport. Upon a 
carriage of tlie rudest construction, entirely made 
of wood, often notliiug more than the (rnuk of a 
tree (the lateral branches hewn into axle-trees) 
mounted on four luiubering wheels, eight of these 
sacks, containing something less than four English 
quarters, are deposited. This is Iho com-wagou; 
to it a couple of oxen are yoked, and then it is 
give*! in charge to a driver, a serf, who, for a very 
modest consideration, undertakes to deliver the 
grain at the granary in Odess.a. The driver, clad 
in sheep-skins, and wearing a mass of unkempt 
beard, and being armed with a ponderous thong, 
mounts in front; ho carries a big pot of malodor¬ 
ous grease dangling between his Ic^, of which 
grease ho is compelled to make continual use to 
save his clumsy machine from taldng Are in four 
pl.aces* at once. There is no road, but there is a 
broad track, which luw been travelled for genera¬ 
tions by such equipages in thousands. They set 
Ibrtb in bands, and when one, as continually hap¬ 
pens, sticks fast in rutT, quag, or slough, the cattle 
of his neighbour are at hand to help him out. Tun 
English miles is a good day’s journey; and for 
many days, perhaps weeks, flie grass at the way- 
side supplies the food of the oxen. lJut, unliju)pily, 
there lies between the cultivated land and tlmeo.'ist 
a broad belt of arid desert soil, called the Steppe, 
which prod\icc3 nothing to support life of any sort. 
'To cross this, even in the narrowest part, occupies 
several days, and fodder must be carried to keep 
the bullocks imgood working order, as the ground 
is rough, and there are hills to be surmounted. 
This is the diilicnlt and dangerous part of the ex¬ 
pedition, and when violent rains convert the sand 
and earth of the feteiJpe into mud, it becomes im¬ 
possible to traverse it in time, an^ numbers of the 
oxen perish from hunger. 

During the months of exportation, lasting from 
the close of summer till toivards the end of au¬ 
tumn, these corn-wagons come pouring into Odessa 
at the rate of many hundreds a day. To prevent 
confusion, they are compelled to follow a prescribed 
route through the city—entering by one road and 
passing out at an anotlicr, dropping their hardens at 
the granaries of theirijonsignees as they proceed. 
The granaries at Odessa are massive and gorgeous 
erections, rivalling in vastness and architectural 
magniAcenco the club-houses at the west end of 
London. 

Ji’rotn Odessa, the wheat which^ supplied our 
breakfast crossed the Black Sea in a British ship, 
passed through the sea of Marmora, skirted the 
hundred isles of the ArchJhclago, and trOTcrsed 
the whole length of the Meditcmnean to uibral- 
tav, and thence home to London, after a prosperou# 
voyage. It was ground by steam-nillja on the 
banks of the Tliamcs, .was sol'd by sample in 
Mark-lane^ and delivered to order. Bitty baked 
it yesterday in a square tin mould, and it Oonsnm- 
mnted its eventful career this morning at half-i)ast 
eight, in company with a rasher of bacon from 
Wiltsjiiro, which was bora in Ireland—an infusion 
of eongotl*frotn Canton, sweetened with su^r 
from Jamaica, and cooled tp the swallowing pmnt 
with iftfflc from a cd^vVith Ijo™ warranted 




to have no connection with her of Him iron 
tail. 

Hero we had Anisliad with our account of tho 
breakfast-bread; but our housekeeper has just 
assured ns that, together with tho new flour I'rom • 
Odessa, which formed the major part of tJjc morn¬ 
ing’s loaf, was a little left from the last American 
barrel, which of course could not bo wasted; so that ' 
we have been devouring, at tho same moment of 
time, tho produce of the east of Europe and tho 
far we.st of America. There is no reason, however, 
that we should cross the Atlantic, even in imagiiia- 
tion, to speculate oh tho agriculture and commerce 
of the back .settlements ;**tho reader can do that 
for himself, if he chose, without our assistance.* 


M.VNCIipSTER EKEE LIBRARY. 

Thu Last few years have* been jumiscwortSily dis¬ 
tinguished above their predecessors by the greater 
zeal which has been shown in the cause of educa¬ 
tion. H.-^lf a century since, it was a disputed ques¬ 
tion whether the cclucatio,n of the working classes 
»v:i8 likely to promote either their own interests or 
those ot tho nation. Now, however, that point is 
practically settled, and all true philanthropists are 
seeking, some in one wiiy and some in another, to 
give the hulk of tho people incrc.ascd facilitios for 
acquiring knowledge. In the more recent stages 
of this* movement, pcrh.aps a foremost pjaco may 
be modestly claimed on hehiilf of t ho great manu- 
Aicturing conynunity which comprises the city of 
Manchester and borough of Salford, and a brief 
account of one of tljp noble institutions which have 
recently sprung up within their boundaries may 
be neither niiacccptahlc nor useless to the reader. 

We may premise that, until very recently, the 
only popular establishment for adult education in 
Manchester was its Mechanics' Institute, founded 
by Dr. Birkhcck, and tho oldest in tlie United 
Kingdom. This institution, which has at present 
1500 members on its books, has been eminently 
successful. • While so many of its compeers have 
gone down, this has liht only been self-sustaining, 
hut has made constant progress. It has now a 
library of H.ODO volumes, a reading-room, day .and 
evening schools, classes in which the various Eu¬ 
ropean languages are t.inght, and regiil.-ir courses 
of lectures delivered in its commodious hall, which, 
wiHwts double tier of galleries, wUI accommodate 
101)0 auditors. While several institutions of a 
similar character have sprung up around it, the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institute is gaining instead 
of losing strength, and is abon* to be removed to 
a now and costly structure not far from its present 
site in Cooper-street. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged usefulness 
of this institution, it was felt that some larger 
provision should be made for the intellectual wants 
of the people, and it Vas rightly judged that a 
community like Manchester onght to take the 
initiative in any course which it might be advisable 
to pursue. One of the most pressing wants was • 
that of a public •Ubrary. Several laige collections 
of hdbkg already exiBtcd,«buti they were accessible 
only to subscribers. Miere was,* indeed, besides 
these, a noble library, founded some two ^ntn- 
, ries sine! by Humphrey Cheetham, a Manchester 
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raercTiant^ but this, tlioug’h very rirli in pfitrUtift 
lore, contained liti le to interest the ordinary reader. 
Arcordin^fly, it w’fis resolved'to orisrinato an insti¬ 
tution on a'seale of suitable nmgniludp, comprising' 
Jjoth a .eirenlating and reference library, which 
slioiild he tree of access to the humblest person 
who e.hose to enjoy its privileges. The scheme 
‘ w.as fir^t suggested by a munjljieent gentleman, 
upon whom lier maiesty, on the occiwion of her re¬ 
cent visit, conferred the honour of knighthood— 
sir John Totter; who began by giving one thou-, 
sand pounds himself, and then secured an equal 
sum from six or seven, other individuals. At the 
same time a working mas’s committee was organ¬ 
ized ; every mill was canva-ssed for contributions, 
and fin* two years a stream of pence kept pouring 
into the excheqvier, tilP Ht length d;hc institution 
was opened fi-eo from debt, and made over to the 
corporatiort in perpetual tnist .for Uie use of the 
inliabitadt.s. Suel^ is, in brief, the history of the 
Manchester Free Library, of which we will now at¬ 
tempt <o give the reader some idea. 

The locality in wliich the building i.s sitnated is 
ralber striking. It is by no ine'ans the most re¬ 
spectable part of the city) being close to a -districl, 
known as JCnott Mill, from time immemorial the 
scene «>f vulgar festivities, such as wakes, fairs, 
etc. Here, once or twice every year, i.s gatherofl 
an otbl jumble of aTmiscments, and a rabble which 
miglvt vie with tliat of Uonnybrook or tit. Uar- 
tholornew, titending at the corner of a" large 
square, the spectator might see, on such occasions, 
an immense space, literally inclosed jvitli menage¬ 
ries, cu'ciiaes, penny peep-shows and theatres, 
caravans exhibiting sueli marvels as gigantic 
ladies, learned pigs, and live inonsters froih the 
polar seas; every intermediate chink being filled 
up with “ wheels of fortune,” in front of which a 
crowd of rustic stuvers are eagerly spe.cvilal ing in 
lints and gingerbread, puzzling their wits to com¬ 
prehend how the mysterious machine which seems, 
as far as they can perceive, to bo fairly eon.strnctcd, 
always manages to stop to tho advantego of its 
owner—and artists’ booths, where the' visitor is 
adverti-sed that be can procdrce" an accurate and 
fall-length likonc.ss in profile for sixpence.” Here, 
too, on ordinary days, a .sort of rsg fair is kept, 
and wo may sometimes encounter an itinerant 
surgeon, dressed in professional black, with a snow- 
white cravat, expatiating in a style of pretentious 
aceXiracy on the merit of some “ wonderful piH,” 
which, if we are to «rcdit him, lias, cured thou¬ 
sands of persons of as many dilfereiit kimls of com¬ 
plaints. 

Close to this sceh’o of immorality and imposture 
vises the “ Free Library.” It is an oblong build¬ 
ing, somewhat in the Grecian style of nrchitetitiire, 
tho basement storey being faced with stone, and 
the upper part stuccoed. It was built originally 
by the socialists, under the direction of Robert 
Ow«n, when that singular than was at the height 
of his unhappy,popularity, and was intended to 
be the head-quarters of infidelity in Lancashire. 
Here were advoteted principles subversive in their 
tendency of religion, morality, and society it.self; 
here the orgies of tho.iiew moral world were ftele- 
lirated, in which decomtn and decency were sys¬ 
tematically set at ^uugbi, and from which a flood 
of tm^lineas was for a season ponred fipon the 


community. Christians of all denominations took 
the alarm, an antagonistic cyuaadn of moral and 
spiritual inflnence was oomnfenced, and a church, 
St. Matthew’s, was built immediately opposite. 
In the course of a few years tho .sturnr passed by, 
the hall oQscionce (with what ahsnrdity so called 1} 
which had never been rpiite finished, fell into other 
hands, thongh still tor seven or eight years? long¬ 
er it continued to furnish a r,allying-point to the 
abettors of infidelity. At length, by a happy 
lboiiglit.il w’as liiid hold of for its present purpose, 
and the ground on which it st.and.s b.'iving been 
most generously made over as a gift by the lord 
of the manor, and the building itself completely 
transformed, it was opened to Iho public in 1851. 

The building is entered by a broad door-way, 
surmounted bydho city aians with their significant 
motto, *‘ ConsUin vt labore" and an inscription 
purporting that it was “built by public subsri’ip- 
lion, and opened in the third year of (he mayoriJty 
of John Potter, esq.” The cnlranee-hall contains 
a handscmie sl.'iircase, ascending to the lop of the 
building, the folding glas«-doors whiidi lead to the 
lending library opening right before n». Ifere, 
however, a curious notice, bearing the .signature of 
the town clerk, ofK>rs itself to the reader'.s Cyo. 
It runs thus:—“ Sines no person will bo allowed to 
handle (he books in tl?5s library whose hnud.s are 
not perfectly i-lcan, arrangements for washing have 
been ilrovuled below, of which visitors arc requested 
to avail fhomselvcs.” Whether our hands happen 
to need washing or not, a notii* lilcc this is snlH- 
oont to send us down slairs. There we find a 
roomy apartment, fitted np with tho most conve¬ 
nient cleansing apparatus, comprising basins sunk 
in long stone tables, provided with taps over each, 
and holes in the bnUoni to enty off the water when 
done with, a row of ivdler-towcls, cfe. 

rUaving satisfied our curiosity lierc, v;e ro-asecud 
and enter tho leqding library. This is a, spacious 
apartment, limning the eulii-e length of the build¬ 
ing, somewhat low as compared widi ils extent, 
but well ventilated and admirably sniicd to its 
purpose. Two of its sides are completely <‘overed 
with .shelves, now rapidh'filling with books; the 
other two are lined with a selection of first-ralo 
engravings, the area being ocnipied with tablo.s 
and .stands containing the newspapers of the day; 
while the librarian’s compartment runs aews the 
r'wm at the farther end. The books in this eom- 
parbment are lent out for home reading to any 
resident in Manchester or Salford. Considering 
the extent and character of the population, this 
airangement would seem likely to expose the’ cmjj- 
mittee to tho risk of frequent los.ses. This is pro¬ 
vided against by requiring every jierson who takes 
out books to fill np a Blank fonn with the namc.s 
of two Ifiouseholders, who thereby become respon- 
rtiblo for any book which may be lost. This gua¬ 
rantee is offly required once, unless tho parties 
signing it give notice thaj they wish to withdraw 
it, hi whiblf case it must be renewed. Minor 
breaches of library discipline are effectually reme¬ 
died .by such a notice as we read posted in front of 
the librarian's desk, and ran thusNotice; 

T -—- ,1- -, ofBcadle-st., Hnime; J — 1)——, 

of Montagu-placo,Strangcways; and S—‘«-S-, 

of Milton-terraco, Chestcr-roadharing repeatedl^V 
kept their books„beyonH the specified it is 
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Jicrehy publicly nolifiatl Ibat tlioy will be CN.-ludcd 
ill fuhire Irom the privib-f^cs'of tliis libi dvy." 
These expedients iwf I'oiuul to unswer very wvl), 
and conipavatively tew lossw have orciincd. 
Hitherto % majority of the hooks lent on( have 
belonf'fd to the lighter departnieuts of literature; 
but a gratifying change is taking place in this rc- 
spwt, ^ books on scientific and historical subjects 
being in much greater request than fornierlv. 

Jla; siitisliod our fun'osity in tho lending 
library, wo may ascend to the library of I'cfercnce. 
This is vcally a noblo apartmoit, not only as 
spacious as that w« have just loil, but uunsnally 
lofty and elephant. On entrringr its folding glass- 
doors, and surveying the whoh\ the livst etnolion 
which rises in the mind of the spectator is ono ot 
surprise. Instead of tbe aspect mere utility, 
whicli might have been expected, arriingcments 
have a classic and collogiiitc air, which carries us 
away from tlie dark, double-dyed stream of the 
IrwclVlo the banks of tlw^ Isis or the Cam. The 
>vell-miiltcd floor pennitJi us to advance without 
disturbing the readers: wo can psiss from table to 
tiihle, each surrouuded with chairs, not forms, in 
whidi the fitigued stiKlcnt can rccliyc v/itli rather 
more tlian scholastic luxury. 


boy to 1!ic students of uoiglibonriug collegiate 
cfttablishmcids, who come to tmd Jiere the iiifir- 
niatiou which their o\Pn libraries may not be aide 
to furnish. 

ilaviug ndveried to the chavader of flio. di'itricl, 
in which the institution is situated, is only 
propel to add tluit a givat iinproveinimt has alreaily 
taken place, uud^that the spii*ifc of iniclligvucc 
which is thus outwardly symbolised in a beautiful 
structure, combinetl with those r*‘ligious initueuccR 
whicii arc afforded by other agencies, may be ex¬ 
pected. ere long, to shame quite away the spirit of 
buffoonery and vice winch Jias long dwelt ll»ere. 
Tluf Free Library is not o4one in this good work; 
within ft minute's walk of it we nnicli Oweifs 
College, au institution which has been o]ieuo(l 
Avithin tho last four ycars^^It oviginalod in a mu- 
mticont bequest of 80,OH)/., vvhicli was leH for the 
purpose of fftUiidiug it'by a*late resideflt in Man* 
c.hci-ter of tho, name of CVen, It is afliliiricd with 
the I'liiversifcy of London, and embrn^'cs within its 
curriculum the highest branches of a profchsioual 
education; thus olfrriug at a cheap rate, to the 
children of tho middle classes, advantages similar 
4^0 those which the Free* Library popularises and 


Oilers fo all alike. When wc view such blessings. 
At the tables themfi(‘lvcy arc peatcrl all sorts of \ which Lave been provided ibr tho ])eopIc by the 
r.suns, reading all sorbs ol> books. Jfero is one I impulses of enlightened pati'ioti.sm and Chrisfimi 

piety, wc feel grateful to Him who has cjist our 
lot in this happy country and these ccunparatively 
h:ippy Times; nor can we repress a heartfelt fn-ayer, 
that they may bo sanctified to promote the interests 
of morality apcFtlic speedy evangelization of our 
beloved land. 


pcr.suns 

of a rather litevarv cost; his spectacles oi^nosc' 
and palish countenance tell of tlio midnight Jnmp, 
and the note-book which lies open by his bide, and 
iu v.diiidi ho is jotting in brief characters the results 
of his reading, suggest to us that, he is gathering 
materials for the intellectual laboratory. Wlio i.s 
that cager-lool^ing iiwu, genteel and spare, with a 
thoughtful face, yet nvideutly labouring under some 
exciting impniso ? Ho Jias iiskcd for *' the * Times,' 
Irt^m .fanuavy to June, 182"),” and is running 
through tlie first page of cacli daily numher yi 
l oarch of an :id\crti.scm- nt for the next of kin” 
to some wealthy East India nierclfant, wliose name 
he hears. Anotlicr, ponder, is busy among tlie 
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DECIsrON OF CIIARACTEE. 

WiTicouT ilt'cisioTi of cliovactcr in reli;;ion, llicro 
van be ueitlu-i- stubilily nov t.ecnvity. How many 
plcaiiii;;, luipeliil, proiniKin^, wen-iBolincd jortng' 
pursoTU' have been altog;etber drawn anide from tJie 
ways of reli^fion into tlie paths of sin, for want of 
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^Jnridits. 


I TifE ^VA^•D^^R^J^o Lio^is of Hii.Lin.—Mr. ]-:iyanl, iu 
I ’liis iiiicrcsliiisr wKiIc on >Jiiu'veh, rolatis some i-urioin foots 
j of twol'iMi.!, ivliicli wore presented to him by Osman P.islia, 

! tlie 'i’ui kidi sfencral, on liis visit to him iu Rahylonia. 

j ' “('lie,” ho says, “xvas nearly of full si/e, and was well 
! known in thu luraars and thorouohlaresuf llillali, through 
I nhiilihc was allowed to wander unrestrained. The inhabit- 

i ants anild aeeu.se him of no other objection.iblo habit 1 ban 
I that of taking posse.ssion of the stalls of the butchers, who, 
on his approach, made a Inasty retreat, leaving him in undis¬ 
turbed possession of their, stores, uiitd ho had .satisfied his 
hunger and deemed it time. V\ depart. lie would also wait 
tho joining of tlio large knlfas, or wicker boats, of fjie fisher- 
I men, and, driving away their owners, would help hiiuself 
to a kind of largo b-rrhcl, for which he ajipearcd to have a 
dccideil ndisli. For these* Sets of depisidation the Iwast 
I was perhaps less to lie hlanjed than the I'asha, who rather 
i eneouvagcil a mode of oBtaining daily rjlipns, which, al- 
though of more than qnestiojiable'honesty, relieved him 
from bntchci's bills.* When no longer Imngry, lie would 
stretch himself in (he sun, and allow the Arab boys to take 
sneli libcitie.s with him as iu their misehief they might 
i devise, lie was taller and larger than a St. llernuid dog, 

, * ami, like the lion generally found on the banks of (be rivers 
1 of Mesopotamia, w.w without'tlie dark and shaggy inane of 
j the African species. The other lion w:n lint a cib, and 
unfortmuitcly fell ill of the mange, and died. The former 
being too old to bo seat to Eiigl-ind by laud, I was thus 
j unable to procure specimens for this country of the Jiahy- 
1 loniaijL lion, which has not, I bcliero, been seen in EuiDpe.” 

I S.A-t I) SpEistJS OP Tills DesiiJiT.— lu Crossing the dc- 
I sorts of Southern MesopotamiSi, Mr. Layard found (Be sand 
I extremely dist res.sing. “ .-Vbout sl-v milt's from llillah,” he 
j says," « e found ourselves amid-st moviiigsand-bills, extend¬ 
ing far and wijo on all sides. They were j.ist high eiioiigli 
I to simt out of xieiv the surrounding coimlry. 'llio fine 
! sand shifts with every hreere, and the wrinkled^ heaps arc 
like the rippled surl'acc of a lake. When the furious'.lonth- 
' Cl ly wind sweeps over them, it raises a dense suHbeating 

! dust, hliu'ling the wayfaring Arab, and hiaiing him to 
perish iu tho tvarkless hdiyrinth.” Tliirty years only had 
i elapsed, up tn (he time of air. Layavd’s visit, since the for- 
! inalioii of these hillocks. 'Llui sand issues from the earth 
like water fiom springs, Hiul the Arabs call the soura's, of 
wbicit we jiasseil two or three, “ Aioua-er-rinmiiel ’’-T-tbo 
, I sand-springs. The banks of ancient can.'il.s, still rising 
*! among the moving hcaiis, showed Unit tho soft had once 
been under cultivation. Tlie sand is now fast spreading 
I over llie face of tho conntrj', aii'd tlireateus ero long to 
overwhelm several small Arab settlements. 

• MoajiimsDXV Opision op as Eciipbe.—T he com- 
' inou notion amongst ignorant Mohammedans is, that .an 
I eclipse is canoed by somo evil spiiit cnltliing hold of tho 
I snii or moon. On such occasions, in castoni towns, the, 
i wlmlo population assembles with ixila, pans, and other 
1 equally rmlo instruments of music, and, with the did of 
! their lungs make a tcrriMc din and turmoil. 

I New AxiEEtcAJf I'nurTijff* PitEsa.—A New York 
coi respondent gives h report of a now American printing 
pu'ss, whiih will print from nnent paper, rolling from a 
cylinder, tultlng and folding with perfect regnlority 30,000 
’ copies o.nh hour. Tho inventor aeclarcs his ability to 
pi lilt one iii'le of paper as fast as a locomotive cairmu on 
a railway. 

I l*iiE3snvATio:r os Stose. —^The following weJpe for 
protcntiiig iVosl from acting on liewly-used Jlatli and Caen 
stono is likely to be of service to the arcbitoct, builder, and 
' operative. Take fresh burnt lime and mis it,to the con- 
siAcnce of whitewash: to one gallon of this add one pint of 
■ common salt and a quarter of a pound, of alum. This is 
to ho nscl similar to whitewasli, and is to be put on ns 
'Kwm ns the lime is run, xv;hilo it is yet warm, and ^ lllen to 
! be di.iggcd off iu the spring. 1 Ii.ave found Ibis to answer 
' well on blocks stone tVeaU dug, which usioilly feel the 
( fcliccts 'of the weather most .when first e.xpose^.—Conr- 
. ‘ upoii'icHt bf the JluUiler,, 

L 


* i 

New CuiJfESE Almanack.— The Chinese insurgents | 

have prepared a new nhiiitiiack. Amongst oClior tiling^ it ' 
e.xi:ludcs tho^cinonology and astrologirafsaperstition wliieli J 

overload other nliuamicks, especially those bixmglit out in 
the interest of tlie Mantchoo dymisty; it makes tlio year | 

Is'giii on tho 7th instead of tho -tth of February; it ordei-s | 

tlio obsenaiiccof one day iu tlie week as a sabbath, but I 

abolislies all utliei liolnlays; it solemnly adjures the people i 

to be faillifi'l to the insurgent cause, aud to be bravo in its j 

ilcl’ence; it proclaims that Tai-piiig is sent on eai'tb by God 
to do Gixl’s work; it vecovils the titles, qualities, and duties I 
of bis principal chiul's; and, finally, it divides the year into 
twelve months, each month being alternately either thirty 
or tliirty-ou^days. 

Ui'SlT.v THE ^iiE.vf, AM) THE liEAr,.—“Ihadh.sda ; 

vision of that place,” s.iys a vM'out Irascller, ” a vision that | 

Heated bufoio nieliom the far-away days of niy cliildliood j 

— a vision of curious, old, higli-jicakcil, and iige-hlackencd 
honsi's; of mu row stieets, so nau'ow tli.st the old bouses ! 

almost met face to fiiiX!; of some gi eat old brick c.athcdral, | 

speaking of piety that li.id made learning her baiidmaid; 
and a -imsl, dingy, old, i nrions-looking college of learning, : 
with equally aiifique mader.s and reverend yontbsj of an 
ont-of-llie-world town, a sc;it of Icariiiiig, wbeie learning i 
it.sclf hail grown, fiiusty ami mouldy witli tho age of every- i 
thing around its aloiie. -Vnd bail not yoniig ilerr I’astur ! 
stri'iigflicned this vision of my geography-learning days by 
the tlii'cc points of his thesis—namely, that Upsala was the 1 
most lixy'iieil nnivci-sitat i verlden ; 3, Upsala was tho most i 
meieiit, anivei'sitat i verldcii; 3, Upsala was the most north- i 
enily uiiivcrsitat i verlden f I do think that tbu idea one 
might (brill of the most learned, must ancient, anil most ' 
nortlicrnly iniii'crsily in tho world agrees well with my | 
vi'iim of Ujisaln. | 

“And when 1 went out of the hotel on a simshiiiy I 

morning, 1 went about and abou,t, and .said, ‘Where is ; 

Ups.sla'r’ and iny compiiiiiim siud,‘You are in it;’ and I 
answered, 'No, 1 am in a clean, modern, good-looking 
town, of now wooden bonscs, p'linteil, or adonveil, in all 
colonis, cbiefiyrcd; the streets .arw wide, very wide indeed ; 
and (be whole thing looks as if it bad sprung up in a niglit, < 

bj'^liU work 01 a few c.TVi)enlcrs' liauils.' 'J'here i.s an old 1 

orange-coloured casl'e, jiartly in ruins, up tbero on a gical j 

elevation, from wlience you see interminably around, over ' 

ono last plain, unbroken almost by a tree; the widest, 1 

barest, most nuinterc.stiiig scene 1 ever lielicld. Tilers is i 

an immense brick cntiiedral, defta'incd by Swedish taste in ! 

renovation, stauding in an open space; tliero are multi- | 

tildes of men, young and muldle agw, walking evci'j'wlicro | 

iibont with cigars or pipes in their mouths, aud hideous ! 

boys’ caps of white jean on llicir heads, and no other 
neademiu dress; jvhenever they get together in gixmps, or 
set ont on their favourite amn',id tours, they sing a great 
deal, make much noise, aud generally act rather rudely. 
These are the students. 

“lint where is tho old universitat ? 'there is no sueh 
thing to I)C seen, except in its_ living representatives—the 
pbiin-coated professors and wdiite-capped students. 'I'liose 
largo wooden houses, so new and modern, are the halls, and 
tho yoniig men lodge about ns they like. 

“And thus was ray visionary Upsala revealed to my 
actual sigh^!...... 

“ The librai-y is tho greaftst attraction, I think, at Upsala. 

The maihiscripts amount to 6000; one of them is worth a 
wit here, at ICiist from Stockholm; the Codex Ai'geiitcus 
is a transcript, of the Gospels of tlie fifth century, orpcrlmps 
the eJxrUcr part of the sixth, and was not done by those, it 
is to bo_ supposed, xvlio did rot esteem tliciu; they arc 
xraltcn in Istters of .silver, on vclhnn of a purple or a dei'p 
lilac colour; and in the Gothic, not the Latin fiiiignagc." 

The Coax 'L'uase. —^To such an. extent has our coal in¬ 
dustry been developed, that at the present time not less 
than 37,000,000 of tons are anmially raised, the value of 
which',' af tho pit’s month, is little less than ktt,000,000f.; 
and at the places of consumption, including expenses of 
li'.uisport and other clutiacs,. probably not less than 
30,000,0001. - *■* 
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dozen l^Udings of the most varied description, 
scattered without order and far ajairt; wliUa, at 
times, he may watch the spot &r an hour without 
seeing half-n-dozeu persons.” 

- The township of Boomerang (we borrow this 
naino as, au alias) was in the normal conditioii 
thus described. It might boast, probably, half-a- 
scoro of erections, from the lock-up or gaol, of solid 
logs, to the bark shed in which Mercy Matson’s 
sieek, weH-carried, and ^^tractable' little pony 
munched hLs com and hay.' 

Among the more imposiug structures at 
Boomerang was the store of Mr.-por, as Mr. 
Morris irreverently styled him, Bob—Matson. 
Not that tho store was a»iy great things either, in 
the way of architectural comeliness; for it was 
slab-built, bark-roofed'i'and rambling: that is, it 
covered a considerable area of gromid, and was 
BuflScientiy supplied ‘with wjngs tof comparative 
magnitude enough to fly away with the whole 
concern, if it had not been well ballasted, or rather 
anchored, to the solid earth by tho weight of Mr. 
Matson’s stores, which ocenpied the entire centre 
and one of the wings of the building, leaving the 
other for the domestic and social uses- of Mr„ 
Matson and his daughter. " 

An inventory of the stock in trade of an Aus¬ 
tralian storekeeper in the bush would be a very 
comprehensive document; for there is scarcely a 
want, reasonable or unreasonable, which. Im is not 
eipeeted. to supply at a^nsh. Ironmougdry and 
cutlery; grocery and chandlery; dra^ry and 
haberdashery; hats, caps, and rixbes; sbp' elothing 
for the men; ladies’ gear; food for the baB and 
drugs for the sick. The catalogue is not ex>- 
hausted; for he ia, or shohld be, a mtiversal 
dealer; a quick, ready, and shrewd barterer; a 
good judge of human-lrind; not too trustfiilv 
too suspicious. He must kaow how to buy a hide 
and a skin, and of whom. He ought to be ac¬ 
quainted with the (foaracter of his neighbours, aud 
the respective value of their drafts—-the main 
currency of the bush. And, with all Jthis know¬ 
ledge, he must to be occasionally deceived; 

and knowing this, he wrill ttn,you that a cent, per 
cent, profit is fins, and fifty per cent, a losing trade, 
for he mutt lh>4 And as he is not troubUsd with 
much opposition in his busnress, he does Hve an 
independent sort of life, and, as he ttile yen with 
a twinkling eye, perhaps be manages ta> mako 
Both ends meet—juad. • 

The towjisliip of. Boomerang did not cenaualy 
seem, Qr would not, to an uninitiated stranger, 
have seemed, a very premimng field for cotnmercial 
enterprise; but *the stranger would have been 
mistaken. ' Mr. Matson had a wide scope for the 
development of his energies. If the eonutry 
around was thinly populated, as indeed it was, it 
was nut without inhabitants, and those inhabitanks 
were not witliout wfutls; while not another store 
was to be found nedrer than the next township, 
which was as far distant, probably, as Canterbury 
is from London; and,^ granting that the larger 
.settlers obtained their annual stwk of goods from 
Melbourne ly their rewni drays, these stores re¬ 
quired frequent inten^sdiate rcplenishij^,* while 
other settlers,, their wives'agd daughters, if they 
had them, together with a^phsrdS', stockmen, 
mechanics, and btW moneyieamiug gentry, toi' 


an almost incredible nnniber of miles around, were 
occasional visitors at Bob Matson’s store. 

We should do injustice tj this person if we 
attributed to him any undue r^ard to his own 
intorests in his dealings with his- ,neighbours. 
Instead of this, it was considered tliat he did not 
altogether improve his advantages as he might 
generally have done, by obtaining larger profits 
than those with which lie was satisfied. He was 
not insensible, perhaps, to his own interests, nor 
by any means inactive; but slirowd observers 
might have said that he was not altogether cut 
out for a bush storekeeper. He was a man of 
middle age, grey-headed, aud thoughtful; and an 
air of absence occasionally stole over him, even 
while coi^tileting a bargain or effecting a sale, 
which was nop' and then taken advantage of to 
his injury, ^t was noticed, too, that he seemed 
glad at all times to c-seapo from the drudgery of 
his business, either by a smart c.antcr into the 
surrounding wilds, or by withdrawing to the 
innermost recesses of h1s habikation. 

At those and all other times, ho would have 
been sadly at a loss but for llic daughter of whom 
we have more than once spoken. Mercy Mat.sou 
seemed indeed to be the presiding genius of the 
Boomerang store. She was lady directress, at any 
rate, of the iniscellanCbus establishment. She took 
orders with the gravity of a raereantile clerk, and 
.saw to their raiecution witi Hke carefulness and 
precision. She maihlained astonishing command 
over the rough and mdependent bushmen with 
whom she was thusbronght into contact; an equal 
and more constant control over the somewhat 
dissipated assis1.tmt storekeeper, who, for a con- 
sidenitum, condescended to tie himself down, as he 
said, to such low mechanical work when he might 
be doing a better thing fur himself in the bi^; 
|nd a mild and gentle influence over her fother; 
to say nothing of the doiriestic rule vested in her 
hands. * 

And yet, no one could he more truly feminine, 
and, we may akw add, nataraUy graceful, than urns 
this storekeeper’s daughter. Of the smallesi., 
sllgiitest form and low^ statuze compatible- with 
aynmoctricol womanhood, smd wM an open, f^ust- 
ingV loving eauntenauce, ami a voice alilce' mild 
aud melodiouf, she seemed fitted ibr otber-and far 
difieraat scenes and occupations; and when her 
tiny foot was in the stirrup of her pony Fairy, and 
she gaOi^Hag, sometimes by her fidtor’s sMe, but 
oftener unalWded, over the^xiae of Bumnerang, 
she might, have cha&aged tite adotiration of more 
poEtiied sfectatew tham toy tike was fiktiy to 
atfTaei and, afi any- sate, have been thought 
occupied more cougeur^y with her own tastes 
than UP looking tmv her father's ledger, or 
enterikg orders in' his wasle>4}ook, or taming down 
,a noisy ciutomer. And yet even this might have 
admitted a doubt. 

« . CHAPTER XX. 
raz STOBESiErzB’s VAcaarzB at BURim’s cacec. 

Oks day, some mouths previous to the date of our 
story, as tho two sisters, of Hunter’s Creek, under 
the protection of Archibald Irving, whose brother’s 
farm lay midway between that statiqii aAd the 
township, were cantermg their horpes over the 
I VKimparatively open which we have spoken 
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of as Boomerang plains, they were surprised by 
the apparition of an nnknewn damsel, whose eques¬ 
trian appointments and surpassing gracefulness 
put to shame their ftiore homely accoutrements. 
The young person was unattended, and, a.s she 
iearlessly galloped her diminutive pony over the 
uneven turf, they drew up to admire and wonder 
by what strange chipine a being so unfitted, ap¬ 
parently, for roughing it in tlie bush, had suddenly 
appeared before them, and whence she bad sprung. 
As she drew nearer to them, they put their horses 
once more in motion, and, meeting tho youthful 
stranger, they received from her, as she rapidly 
passed, a lowly reverence; and shortly afterwards 
the vision disappeared behind a patch of bush, and 
for that time they saw her no more. Thp glance 
they had caught of her features in quick 
transit showed a young and fair • countenance, 
suffused with a glow of health, htightened by 
exercise, and perhaps also by a touch of native 
modesty; while a sparkle of humour seemed to 
lurk in the downcast glance of a clear, bright eye. 
The unexplained wonder served for some time to 
give food for conjecture. 

A few weeks later, however, the young ladies of 
Huuter’.s Creek had, or thought they 4ind, occasion 
to visit tho store at Boomerang, which had lately 
changed proprietors. The route was sulKcicntly j 
level for driving, and a light cart, driven by Mr. 
Bracy, in the early »norning of a spring day,‘land¬ 
ed them safely at Itob Matson’s door. To (heir 
scarcely concealed astonislnneiit, they then dis¬ 
covered that the errant little beauty who Had dwelt 
so much in tlicir thoughts was none other thiui 
the storekeeper'.s daughter, whom they found, in a 
neat morning dress, ready to exhibit her &ther’s 
stock in trade, and to take the orders of his cus¬ 
tomers. Wc dare not dfecido whether pleasure or 
disappointment predominated when this discovery 
was made. It was evident, however, that Mercy 
Miitson was oppressed by no extraordinary sense 
of humiliation m being found engaged in so un- 
roinautic an occupation; indeed, an occasional 
gleam of humour Hitting over her features seemed 
to repel, at every point, either the conde^endiug 
notice, or the commiseration of tJio sisters. She 
was more than polite, however; she was perfectly 
well-bred ; and, without familiaiity, was so mneh, 
at her ease that formality soon thainfbd. _ And, in 
tsutli, giades in society, and the caste feeling which 
draws such dai'k, black lines of deninrca^u be¬ 
tween the wealthy land-owner and the mere shop¬ 
keeper, as well as between other ranks and classes 
in Kndand, are and must he hut slightly observed 
in tiie Australian colonies. It w:» enough, 

therefore, that three amiable and respectable young 
females, where congeuial fem^ society was almost 
unattainable, should soon bo drawn togerl\pr by 
mutual sympathy. Before Eleanor and Frances 
Bracy left the stove, they mid their father had 
been hospitably entmtoined; had found, with satis¬ 
faction, that, by some extraordinary means, the 
storekeeper’s daughter had a cultivated* nund, and 
tastes akin to their own; in her little room, they 
seemed almost to forget that they were not in 
thmr own snug retreat at Hunter’s Creek; and, 
before .they separated that day, an urgeqt ;md 
pressing uMtatvon had been given to Mercy to 
pay a lengthened visit to th(ir home. 


The invitation had often been rcnew||d> hut 
never accepted. Tho young kdy had so much to 
do at the store, she saw, and her father could so 
ill spare her, that an occasional gallop on her little 
Fairy was the only recreation she was able to af- 
foid. 

Hut when the tragical discovery was piadc which 
cast the shadow of a dark cloud over the generally 
chcerfal countenances at Hunter’s Creek, the store¬ 
keeper's daughter, frankly offering the service of 
her hand and sldll, and the .sympathy of her heart, 
mounted her little Fairy, and trotted by Mr. Bracy’s 
side, as he rctunicd homewards laden with such 
matorials as the Boomeranjg* store could muster 
for the outward manifestation of mental grict 
She had thus been some days the welcome guest 
of the Bracys and the co^anion of the sorrow- 
stricken sisteFs. * 

“ 'rhey are vefy beautiful,” said Eleanor .Bracy, 
with a sigh; “ they seem so, spokfin'by you.” 

Mercy Matson had repeated from memory, and 
with pleasant melody, two or three stanzas written 
by one of England'^ flobl^st poets:— 

, . “ Oil, merciiiul Olio! 

\Vlirti men are fai-lhest, then Thou art most near; 

When fricniU pass by, my weakness shun. 

Thy chariot 1 hear. 

“Thy glorious face 

Is licaming towards me; and its Iinly light 7 

.Shill'S ill upon my lonely dwellmg-place— 

And there is no more night. 

“ On ray bended knee 

1 recognise t^y tmrpose, clearly shown : 

My vision thou Wt dimiu’d, that 1 may see 
Thysoll'-r-yhyself alone. 

“ I have nought to tear; 

This darkness is the shadow of thy wing : 

Beneath it, I am almost snered; here 
Cun conio no evil thing. 

“ Oh, t Bf'em to stand 

Trembling, where foot of mortal no’cf hath hcen. 

Wrapped in the radianro of Thy sinless land, 

^Which eye hath never seen.” 

" It is vefy beautiful^” said Eleanor again, with 
another sigh; “ Itnt*-” 

“But what?” whispered Mercy, Iqoking «p 
from tho work she held in her hand, when she 
found that the sorrowing one left the sentence 
uncompleted. 

“ I do not know what I would have said; aii^ 
it does not matter.” And then followed a silence, 
broken only by tho faint clicking of njedles. At 
length, Eleanor thi-cYr down her work impatiently 
—almost angrily, and exclaimed: “I wonder at 
myself, that I should sit down ^ere, night after 
night, at this hateful, hateful work, as if it could 
do /lim anjr good—poor, poor Archie!” and the 
pent-up Feelings at length found a passage in sobs 
' and tears. 

“ Ellen—-dearest sistCT—I am glad they are 
come at last. I was afraid your heart would break 
without a sign of sorrow. You will be better for 
this; we slAll all be better for itand, weeping 
in sympathy, Fr|inceB attempted, by sisterly ca¬ 
resses and endearing words, to soften and sooth 
her sisWs violent grie^ • . 

But, for ,a time, vainl;^. These "were the first 
toirs Eleanor had shed since the news had been 
* l2 
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broken^ her. Day after day, in gloomy silence, 
she had mechanically performed her many and 
various engagements; had sought neither solitude 
nor society; had listened silently, and a.s though 
she heard it not, to the voice of atfectiun; had 
acquiesced in every propasal with mute indiler- 
ence; liad received her visitors with U calm, placid 
smile: her outward seeming had been like the 
cold, liard crust which covers the fierce, vulcanic, 
consuming fire beneath. But now, sorrow had 
found expression. “ Better this," said her sister, 
“than that dreadful calmnessj” and she was 
right. 

“ Oh, this is very Ibolish,” said Eleanor, when 
the violent outburst was over. “ 1 feel better now.” 
And she resumed her occupation. 

" Those words," 5lfe presently added—“ they 
seemed beautiful; but they are only words.” 

• ‘ Wofds without meaning.? Do yon think (Aaf, 
Miss firacy?’’’ • • 

‘‘ I suppose they have a meaning,” replied the 
sufterer. “ 1 dare say the poor old blind man who 
wrote them had a meaning of some sort; but per¬ 
haps it is best and safgst to sAy that 1 do not un¬ 
derstand them; it is most honest, at least." , 
It was a glance of commiseration—a full look 
of inquirj’—wiiich the guest and companion cast 
on the speaker. And, much as the sisters were 
pl^s-occupied by sorrowful thcsights and feelings, 
thby could but notice how entirely, through the 
whole of this visit, the quick sparkling'humour, 
which seemed to swim naturally in the eye of their 
new acquaintance, was vanished,,and had given 
place to a soft but penetrating gaze. “ I think,” 
she said, quietly, “that when,Milton wrote those 
words he must have had othem still more beautiful 
in his mind and soul:—‘ This light atfliction, which 
is but for a moment’—you know what follows, dear 
Miss Bracy ?” 

“ I—I believe I must have heard j but I cannot 
say that I retnember.” 

Once more the look of commiseration. Until 
that evening, Mercy had not ventured to toucli 
upon the subject nearest her heart. - 

“ \Vliat words, and whUs<v ai’c they ?” Frances 
asked. 

“ It was the apostle Paul who wrote them. Oh, 
you must have read them,” she said, with ani¬ 
mation ; “ but it is only when real trouble comes 
^that we can feel them as wo ought: and yet they 
‘are very beautiful, and very, very trne^‘Only 
think how sweet ib is to be able to say, ‘ Tins light 
affliction, Vhich is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding dnd eternal weight of 
glory; while wl look not at the things which arc 
seen, but at the things whicli are not seen.’ ” 

The sisters looked at their young friend: there 
was a gentle musicid sound in her tones*; but her 
words were strange words—what could they mean 
“ I did not know yon were such a little enthusi- 
sast,”-whispered France*, with a faint smile, half 
of pity, may-)>e, and half of admiration. Then fol¬ 
lowed another silence, sad and chilliMg, while the 
“ little enthusiast'.'*” tears fell fast. She had not 
yet touched the right siring: there was no answer¬ 
ing vibration. 01^, fof wisdom 1 , • 

Is not Ged onr Father ?*' she asked presently: 
her voice was low and almost muurnAii. ^ 
Tlicre was a response • “ Ves, oh yceburthe 


tone was faint and feeble; no faith in it, no 
love. 

“ Has lie dealt hardly witSi you, dear friend ?” 
the “little enthusiast” asked timidly. Oh, how 
timidly! AVho was she ? what was ghe, that she 
should venture to speak a word for Him ? 

“ J suppose I must not say he has: it would 
not bo right to say hc has. H^o, no.” But, while 
Eleanor spake, the quivering lip and flushed brow, 
and quick impatient voice and gesture, betrayed 
the rebel heart, and spoke the rebel language— 
“ AV'’hy hast thou dealt with me thus ?’’ 

“ And if he docs see fit to sufl’er afflictinn to 
befal ns,” said the young visitor, gaining courage 
as she went on, “ ho can give us something better 
in e.xchaftge for all that he takes away.'” 

“ Better 1 better!” exclaimed the bereaved one; 
“ wljat can njakc up for this loss ? What c:m he 
give instead P” 

“ Himself, dear Eleanor: God our Father ean 
fill up every breach thqt death and trouble makes, 
with Ills own ble.sscd Self.” 

Yes, Mercy Matson was a “ ilttlc cnthusi,ast 
there could bo no doubt of it. The sisters ex¬ 
changed glaiices which said :ts much. 

. “ it is easy to say such things when one is not 
in trouble, I dare say,” said Frances, somewhat 
coldly; "‘but when'■that comes, it makes all the 
difference.” 

I)o you think so ? Oh no, not all the differ¬ 
ence,” rejoined Mercy: " 1 know it is not always 
easy to say from the iTeart, what is often s:iul with 
the lip, ‘ Thy will bo done 1’ But if onr Saviour 
helps us to say it—if he gives us grace to say it,” 
she added persuasively—" then it is casv; it is 
indeed.” 

Certainly, Mercy Matspn wax a " little enthusi¬ 
ast ;” every word proved it to the sisters. 

“ This is the lii'st great trial you have had, per¬ 
haps, dear Elomor,” she continued, “ and it is no 
wonder that you feel it; but I hope you will be 
able to say, by and by,' It is good for me that J 
was afflicted.’ I remember when I felt as though 
I could never bear sorrow; and when the first 
came, I was so rebellious, so sad and naughty, and 
proud and sinful. But my hetivenly Father was 
patient and loving.” And as she said this, Mercy’s 
eyes filled jyith tears; but her voice no longer 
faltered. She had touchol a vibrating, responsive 
chord now, too: tho sisters were neither selfish 
nor apathetic. If they had not replied warmly to 
her former attempts at comsolation, it was because 
the subject and the source of consolation was 
strange to them. And it is something that they 
had not prdfessed to understand, and to kndw all 
about the matters on whicli their friend had 
touched. For, as we have said before, the Bracys, 
as f* as tliey had ever thought of religion at all, 
believed that they were Christians. 

“ And*you have known trouble too, dear Mercy?” 
said Eleanor, frith that awakened interest which 
community even in siltTering always produces in 
minds not rendered callous by vice at despair, or 




scarcely have thonght it; socheerfhl and happy 
and contented ao you have alw^s seemed, and so 
livbl/ too. And yet we might biive 'guessed 
it——” * • 

" Yes, I kave in‘dbed> known trouble,” replied 
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the “ little enthusiast“ nor can I toll you all; than myself—' do you think so little of thise as to 
but I will ^ tell 3 ’ou a .part of my short life’s his- feel that now God hast taken away one, ho might 
tory, if it is worth your hearing.’^ as well take all, as you don’t value .them ?’ 

“ Tell us,^ Mercy, a.s much of it as you please; '* I could not answer him for weeping, 

but not to d^tress yourself." _ “ Then he spoke about my mother; of her faith 

“ It will not do that," she said; and then, with and love and humble trust in Jesus CHirist, the 
unaffected simplicity, she commenced her story. only .Saviour; of her hope in death; .ind asked, 

Would I Fiave the heart to bring her back agitin 
CIIAITKR XXr. from the glorj' and joy of heaven to this imperfect 

THE sroET OP THE stoueeefpkr's DEi.iiiTEu. and siu-staincd world, if a wish conld accomplish 

"I no not know whether I shall sink in your it P I could not say. No; and I dared not say, les. 
estimation," said Morey, on commencing her nav- " Then he gave mo a message which my own 
rative, “ when 1 tell yon that I am an American dear mother had intiaisted trf him, when, because 
by birth.” of her illness, they kept me away from her dying 

“ Oh no,” said Frances Bracy, “ wo hpd guess- bed. It was a loving message to give my young 
ed you were not a native colonist, and faficied yon heart to the Saviour, and a,praycr that he would 
came from England ) but wo shall not like you bless me indeed.* I had a’gain and again heard 
any the less for being an American. We love these same words from her own lips: it. was not 
America; there is something sister-like between much, however, that I had thought of the’n.; for I 
your country and ours: wo shall like you the bet- was gw, and loved plcasufe more than God. But 
ter for being an American.’! * when I heal'd them ns a message from the dead, 

“ Thank you, dear Frances. Six years ago, my heart .seemed melted and bowed down ; and 
then, I was living in one of the cities of onr union; when thisjdiid fi-iend left me, I ran to my room, 
my father was a rich roan then; and wo were not and shut myself in. Add oh, what a struggle 
lonely, as we seem now.' The first great sorrow I there wqs; but I did not leave till •! h.ad prayed 
ever knew came upon moat that time: I lost "a for pardon and help. 

dear and kind and gentle motjier.” . “ My mother’s pocket Bible—that became mine; 

“ I did not think of your being motherless," pd I could not open it without finding marks in 
said Eleanor, with self-reproach, “ when I fancied it, here and there, which she had made with her 
you had not known sorrow. How selfish I must own deap hand. It seemed to open naturally at a 
seem to you.” . marked page. Before then, I had cared very little 

" Oh no, do not say that; for I do not think it. about the Biblebut I now began to love the 
I might have lost a mother in infancy, you know, book which pnt>mo so rnucli in mind of her; until 
and never have felt that heavy stroke. Dear at length I came by degrees to love it for its own 
mother! her illness was very short, and her death sake, for my eyes weigs opened to behold wondrous 
so unexpected by all but herself, that it seemed as things out of God’s law. I saw that ‘ God is love 
though comfort would niver come again to any of I had heard this before, but had never known it 
IIS. I was wild xvith grief: for days I moaned, till then. And though I felt sad at the thought 
and sobbed, and wept incessantly; and then carae» of my past ingratitude, the very certainty of his 
over me a stubborn, sullen gloom. .My heart was love gave mo hope and peace. And then I found 
full of angry, proud rebellion. ‘ It is ernel, cniel,’ that God can fill with himself, through his dear 
I said one day, to a dear friend who was tiying to Son, every vaennm that he makes in our earthly 
comfort me; ‘ what right had God to take away comforts. And is not this love P" . 

my mother, ixiiw?’ and Wliat more I said, more “How strange!" t}]|pnght the sisters; “but 

daring and sinful even tban this, I mnst not tell, pleasant too, to heatt” Ah, “ little enthusiast/’ 
“ My friend heard me patiently and kindly; and you liavo chosen your time well! 
then he took me by the hand, and led me out into “ Another sorrow was to come," continned 
onr beautiful garden, and spoke softly*to me of the Mercy, after a short silence: “ my sweet, darling 
many blessings the kin!l and gracious God had sister—dear Emmeline—fell ill; and then luain 
spared, though one was taken aw-ay, I thought I tho^ught, I can never bear this. Ifsheshoumba 
ho meant the blessings of wealth and luxury; and taken «way, I shall never be happy again. But 
I an.swered passionately, that 1 did not care for she leas taken; after a long‘illness, the lovely 
them—Jhat it did not signify, then, since my little one died in njy arms. Poor fathdb was 
mother was talrenaway, ho# or whei^ I lived, or almost heart-broken, and so we|e we all. But 
what should become of me. ‘ I hate the thought God helped me to bear’this, and made me feel 
of being rich/I said; ‘1 hate the sight of all this;* that I must lean more and more upon himself, 
and I looked round at the pleasant home. , and less on every created thing. And he not only 
“ ‘ Well, it may be,’ said my friend (he was an ^helped me to bear the sorrow, but to comfort my 
old minister at the eliurch we attended)—' it may ’dear father. Indeed, he soon needed all the com¬ 
be that God will try you some day by taking away fort I could give;'for it was as my old kind friend 
these blessings loo; for ciclies, you know, are had ivamed me-^-our riches ‘ took to themselves 
uncertain; but have you no other blessings that wings/ as the Bible says. ■ Prom' being wealthy, 
you prize more than wealth? Look there/ he we suddenly become poor. My father was a 
said, pointing to my father, who was leading by merchant; and,in.coiise(|aenc8 of some imprudent 
the hand my little sister, in another part of the adulations, he lost credit and became bai^npt. 
garden^ I shuddered then, and felt that f bad He paid-in full, however, all that he owed; bnl 
spoken foolilhly and wickedly. ' Your fiither and when this was done, almost all was ’gone—house, 

sister,’ said the old man, ‘ a^ they not blessing p. bestifal gardens, and all that 1 had so rebelUously 

and your brother'—for f had ,a brother too, older deriared I’could never take pleasure in again. 
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Then came the trial; aJ’-d I feared that my 
heavenly Eatber noiild leave mo alone, to bcai’ it 
in my own stron^'th, and to punish me for iny 
' sial'ul-v.'urci.s nod thoughts. But no, he did not. 

He .•'B'-c 1110 more of hiraaell—more than ever. 
; My bi’olher had been at collejje; but ho eame 

’ j ii.imc ;it onOe, and, like a noble fellow as'hc is-” 

•• You have a bivthcr still, then,” said France.^, 
1 breakinj' in iiixm her friend. “ I am glad of that, 
lor I feared the next tiling would bo that he too 
i was (aken away.” 

I ” Oh yes, 1 have « brother—dear Challoncr—I 
trust I have; thouglf it is long since we lic.ard 
ftom him. But I will tell you. lie carao homo 
from Carabridjfe, and gave up all his prospects 
there, in order to llblp us. dio had a little 
properly of his own^ .which had beai willed to him 
. by our mother’s brother; and with this he took a 
honsc'in llwcity, and •oiicncd a store. We lived 
with him, and I used to help him sometimes, as 
well as keep house; and this,” said Mercy, smiling, 
“ is how I came to know anything of store-Icecping 
.and accounts. But our ddar father began to 
disli!-:u the place whieli hud been the scene of ,so 
many sorrows; Cl'.alloncr’s health began to give 
way, too; and so, three years .ugo, wo said good¬ 
bye to America, and set sail lor Hobart Town! 
The pbysici.ans recommended this part of the world 
foV jioor Challoncr: and we had not been there 
long bcibre his lieallh was restored. Buf liusiiicss 
did not ex:ictly prosper; and besides this, news 
fame I'l-om .\rnerica, when we liad been a year at 
our new home, wiiich made it necessary for my 
brother to return for a time. But before ho went 
we L'd removed across the straits to Mt^bourne; 
and soon afterwards wo came to Boomerang, where 
wo are free at least, and live in hope tiiat dear 
Challoncr will come bcfn-c long and tind ns out.” 

Wo shall not pieU-nd to say what particular 
impression was made on the sisters by this stmplu 
story: whether Eleanor was soothed in her sor¬ 
rows by finding that c-thers besides herself had 
suft'ered; or 'whether siie and her sister were 
disused to conclude that a little of their frieud'.s 
eiithiislasni would by no means destroy the liap- 
pines.s of this life for them, to say nothing of its 
apparent superior advantage in preparation for 
another. Ifeither shall we pi^jsuine to imagine 
that Frances Bracy had the slightest shadow of a 
; reason, beyond that of mere natural cnritipity, for 
asking when he* friend imagined licr brotlier 
would return—also, whether ho were many years 
older than his sister—aud'also—hut we will not 
let our iniug motions nuf riot, dear reader. 


A FIHGATE IN A TRAp! 

Ma^Y of our readers will have read with interest 

• the narrative that rcceiftly appeared in our news- 
^pers, of tlie bold nnmner in which the English 
frigate “Retribution,” whiju bearing a roissivo 
from the allied French and Brilwh fleets now in'the 
Black Sea, d.ashcd into the liafbour of Scbastopl, 

• and threaded its^ mazes, of batteries ^;id»winding 
approaches.. IVe Lave been reinuidcd by this 
ai'tipn of a partJIcl thougli much’more danger- 
ous one, which wr s rcrlbnaed by •the law sif 
Saihncl Hoou, hf 1701, during the revolutionary 


war with Franco. The anecdote is related by the 
late Basil Hall, and from it', even the most pacific 
reader may learn a lesson of the value of mental 
collectedness in circumstances of e^j^itement and 
peril. 

“ A trifling incident,” says captain Hall, “ oc¬ 
curred, which suggested to onr thoughts an im¬ 
portant .service of sir Samuel Hood’s, which, 
although it bo familiarly known in the navj', may 
not be so fresh in the recollection of i)crsous on 
shore. A question arose in the boat as to whether 
or nut the land-wind was blowing. Some said 
there was a breeze up the river, while others main- 
1 allied that the wind blew dov/n towards the sea. 
Tho admiral let us go on siicculating and arguing 
for some time, and then said, ‘You are botli 
wrong; there is not a' breath of .air either up or 
doivn the river. At all event.s wo shall soon see, 
if you will strike mo a light.’ This was done ac¬ 
cordingly; and the admiral, standing on the after- 
thwart, held the naked caudle high ov^r his head, 
while the men ceased rowing. 

‘ “ There, you see,’ exclaimed he; ' the flame 
stands quite upright, which proves, that if tliere 
be any breeze at all, it blows no faster than the 
stream rims down.’ 

” As lie .vet spokp, the flame bent from tho land, 
and in the next in.stiiiit was putl’ed out by a slight 
gust from the forest. 

“ ‘ Ah! that’s something like!’ exclaimed the 
cominander-in-chicf; adding, iman under tone, us 
he resumed his scat,* I have known the time when 
a flaw of wind not greater than has Just blown out 
tills candle has rendered good service to liis ma- 
.jesty.’ 

“ Wo knew what was meant, and so will every 
naval man ; .but others ihay be interested by being 
told, that early in the year 179*I', when captain 
Hood eoinnianded his majesty’s ship ‘ Juno,’ he 
had very ncariy lost his ship in a most extraordi¬ 
nary innimer. The pert of Toulon, though in 
possession of the English at the time of his depar¬ 
ture on a sliort trip to^ Malta, had been evacuated 
while the * Juno’ was absent ; and ns the land was 
made in the night, no suspicion of that important 
change of alfiiirs arose in the mind of any one. 
With his wmted decision, therefore, into the port 
he dashed; for, although the ‘Juno’ carrietf no 
pilot, captain Hood’s knowledge of every port ho 
had fcicc visited rendered him comparatively in- 
dill’ercnt on that seiirc. A couple of the sharpest- 
sighted inidshipmeii were stationed with glasses to 
look out for the flqiet; but no ships were seen— 
for the be^ of :ill reasons—none were there h 

“ One vessel only, a small brig, could be de¬ 
tected, and theeaplaiii, supposing the flceii||^ad run 
inti^llu^inner harbour during the recent easterly 
gale, resolved to push up likewise. The batteric.s 
all kopir quiet, and though tho brig bailed tlic 
frigate as slnf ^ssed in a language so indistinct 
that ns one could malfc it out, not the least suspi¬ 
cion was excited. 

• ’‘Captain Hood, in hU official letter to lord 
Hood, (see Naval Chronicle for 1807, vol. xvii. p. 
11,) says, ‘I supposed they wanted to know what 
ship* it was, and 1 told them it wag an- English 
frigate colled the ‘ Juno.’ ' The brig, however, 
was not q^uite so'^oujtcous in return; for they 
merely roplida by the word ‘ Viva,’ bflt made iio 
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answer to the captain’s repeated inqnii^, both in 
English, and French; as to the brig's name, and 
the position of the British admiral’s fleet. As the 
' Juno' pressed under the stern of this treacherous 
little craft, d voice called out, ‘ Luff J luff!’ which 
naturally induced captain Hood to put.his Jielm 
down, from an ideii that shoal water lay close to 
leeward of him. Nothing could have been morn 
adroitly managed by tho Frenchman, for before 
tho frigate came head to wind, she stuck fast upon 
the shoal, to which the words ' Luff! lull'!’ had no 
doubt been intended to direct her. 

“ A boat was now observed to pnweed from tho 
brig to tho town. As there was but little wind, 
aud the water perfectly smooth, tho ‘Juno’s’ sails 
were clewed up and handed; but before tho men 
wore aU’off the yard.s, a gast of wind came sweep¬ 
ing down tho harbour, and drove her off the shoal 
so suddenly ns to give her brisk sternway. Tho 
anchor was speedily let go, but when she tended, 
tho aft*er-part of her keel took tho ground, .and the 
rudder could not be moved. Tho hmnch and cut¬ 
ter being instantly hoisted out, the usual prepara¬ 
tions were inside to lay out a hedge, to heave the 
ship off 

‘‘ At this critical moment a boat came alongside. 
The people appeared anxious ^o get out of her, and 
two of them, apparently officers, came up tho side. 
They said it was the regulation of the port, ».s well 
as the coininanding officer’s orders, that ships 
should go further into the harbour, there lo jicr- 
Ibrm ten ihiys’ quarantine. In the despatch relat¬ 
ing to this transaction, captain Hood .says, ‘ f 
kept asking them where lord Hood’s ship lay ; ’ 
.and those who’remember sir Samupl’s imjiatient 
manner when any one to whom he addrc.ssed him¬ 
self trifled with his <iut!stioi:.s, will ea-sily imagine 
liow he must liiive perplexed and overawed the two 
Frenchmen, who really knew not what to do or say 
next. In the meantime, one of tha mids, who hap¬ 
pened to be thrusting head forward after the 
investigating uianncr of this enterprising clas.s of 
oflicci's, said apart to the captain, 

“ ‘ Why, sir, they wear national cockades I* 

“ ‘ T looked at one of their hats more slead- 
fiustly,’ says captain Hood in his narrative, ‘ and 
by the moordight clearly distinguished the three 
colours.’ • 

“ ‘ Perceiving they were suspccied,' continues i 
sir Samuel in his narrative, ‘ and on my ouestion- j 
ing them agmn about lord Hood, one of raom re¬ 
plied, Soye/. tranquille, les Anglais sont de braves 
gens—nous les tvaitons bien; I'amiral Anglais 
estssortio il y a quelque tems.’ * , 

“ Sir Samuel well says that it may ho more 
casiWconceived than words,can cxpres.s what ho 
felt Sr that moment. In one instant, the sif^uation 
of the poor ‘ Juno,’ which was almost desperate, be¬ 
came known throughout the ship. The officCTs* 
naturally crowded round their captain to learn 
the worst; while the Frenchmen, bowing to the 
right and left, grinned and apologized *Glr the dis¬ 
agreeable necessity of making them all priaon^s! 
Ibe rest of this singular story, luiique in the his¬ 
tory of the navy, and altogether wonderful consi¬ 
dering the Ibrmidablc nature of tlie trpp, into 


• ”Bo 
them well: 


€Asy 2 the Sugltik orii^fiuo fcUouSi aud wo irent 
i Tho BugUali adintrAl lelt thi% somo lime ago/* 


which the frigate had fallen, will be_ best tidd .in tho 
words of the accomplished officer himself, to whoso 
presence of mind, courage, and prcffeasional dexte¬ 
rity, tho escape of the ship was entirely due. The 
personal regard in which the captain was held by 
every ofliccr, man, and boy on board, ^d the 
thorough conlldence which they possessed in his 
talents, enabled him to undertake a service which 
an officer held in leas esteem might have found it 
very difficult to carry through. It used, indeed, to 
bo said of Hood’s ship, that, fore and aft, there was 
but one heart and one mind. 

“After describing the department of the French 
officers, ho goes on to say, in lus despatch, that ‘ a 
flaw of Wind coming down the harbour, lieutenant 
Weblcy. said to me, ‘ 1 believe, sir, we idiMl be able 
to fetch out if we can get •Her under sail.’ I im- 
mediat.ely perceived we should have a chance of' 
saving the ship • at least if 'we did not, ^re ought 
not to lose her without some contention. I therc- 
j fore ordered every person to their respective sta- 
i tions, and the Frenchmen to be sent below. Tho 
I latter, perceiving some bustle, began to draw their 
; sabres; on which I directed some of the marines 
; to lake jiic half pikes and force them below, which 
; was soon done. I believe in an instant such a 
, change in people was never seen—every officer and 
. man was at his duty j and I do believe, within 
three minutes every sail in tho ship was act,.and 
: the yayls braced ready for casting. 'The steady 
' and active assistance of lieutenant Turner and all 
! the ofliccrs prevented any confusion in our criti- 
i ral situation; .and as soon as the cable was taut, 

I I onlered it to bo cut, and had the good fortune to 
I see tho ship start fr^n the shore, 'rbe head sails 
j were filled; a tUvourablc flaw of wind coming at 
j the same time g.ave her good way, and we had 
I every prospect of getting out if the forts did not 
di.sable us. To prevent our being retarded by the 
boats, I ordered them to be cut adrift, as also the 
French boat. The luotnent the brig saw ns begin 
to loose sails, we could plainly perceive .«he w'as 
getting her guns ready, aud wc also saw lights in 
all the batteries. When we had shot far enough 
for the brig’s guns <ito* bear on ns, which was not 
more than three ships’ lengths, she began to fire; 
also a fort a little on the starboard bow’, and soon 
after nil of them, on both sides, as they could bring 
their guns lo bear. As soon as the sails were well 
trimmed, I beat to quarters to get oiir.,guns ready, 
but* not with an intontion of filing till wo were 
sure of getting out. When abreast of the centre 
of Capo Sepet, I was afraid wo should have been 
obliged to make a tack; but ^ we drew near 
the shore, and were ready to go about, she came up 
two points, and just weatliered the caM. As we 
passed very close along that shore, tue batteries 
kept up‘as brisk a lire as fhe wetness of the wea¬ 
ther would admit. In spite of all, however, the 
ship was worked out unhaasned. 

" The whole of this ‘admirable jnece of service 
was performed so quickly, and at the same timo 
with so rnUbh coolness, that there occurred little or 
no opportunity for a»y remarkable individual exer¬ 
tion. ISverything, as I have heard it dcsoribed 
by sif Samuel Hood himself and by the officers,, 
went on a^ if the ship had been working out of ' 
l^ywouth sound at noonday, (ffie little incident, 
however,‘which caused much amuaement in tho 
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ship, wHI help to show the defrreo of regard in 
which sir Samuel was held by those immediately 
about him, and to disprove'the proverb of no man 
being a liero to his valet de chambre. 

“ Dennis M'Carty, an old and faithful servant 
of capto'n Jlond, who was quartered at one of the 
main-(^h guns in the cabin, stood firm enough 
till the batteries opened on the ‘Juno.’ Ko sooner 
had the firing commenced, and the shot came 
\vhi/.ziug over and through all parts of the ship, 
than Dennis, to the great amaze and scandal ut 
his companions, dropped the side taclvle>fall, and 
feirly run off from his gun. ' Nothing, however, 
could bo further from-poor Pat’s mind than fear, 
except fear for his master, behind whom he soon 
stationed iiimself on the quarter-deck; and where- 
ever captain Hood moved, there Dennis followed, 
like his shadow. The poor fellow appeared totally un- 
conscions'of any personal danger to himself, though 
the captain was Jiecessarily in the ’hottest of the 
fire. At length sir Samuel, turning suddeiilj’' 
round, encountered the Irishman full butt. 

“ ‘ Ho! mMtcr Dennis,’ exelaimod the captain, 

‘ what brings you hei'e ? and why do you keep 
running about after me P Go down to your gun., 
man! ’ • 

"' Oh, your honour,’ replied Dennis, ‘ I thought 
it likely yon might be hurt, so 1 wished to be near 
yonlo give yon some help.’ 

“•There was no resisting this: the rnpbiin 
laughed in the midst of the battle; arid poor 
Dennis was allowed to take lu'.s own way, having 
no care for himself. 

• “ It would be quite impossible, within any mo¬ 
derate compass, even to enumerate the important 
services which sir Samuel H&od rendered to his 
country, both before and after the time alluded to. 

“ His Jbrte appears to have been that invaluable 
quality of all great commanders, promptitude in 
seeing what was best to be done, and decision of 
purpose in carrying it into e.'cccntion. At the 
moment of greatest doubt .and difficulty, .and 
when scarcely any one else could sw through 
the confusion, he appears invariably to have taken 
those nsefnl practical views \rivich the calmest sub¬ 
sequent reflection proved to have been the most 
espedient.” I 


SMITHFIELD. 

♦ 

WiNDEBiifo the other day in the outskirlS' of 
“meny Islington,’’, we came nndesignedly upon 
what was so lately Copenhagen Fields — fields 
which for many generations have been regarded 
by ,a very considerable section of northern London 
as a kind of perennial play-ground—their legiti¬ 
mate arena for exercise and recreation. Now they 
are no longer fields: the robe of green grass has 
been rudriy stripped from the back of mother 
earth; her quiet bosom has been delved, dug, and 
upturned by ten thousand ‘mattocks, pickaxes, and 
shovels, and, piled m'onntains high, is at the mo¬ 
ment we write burning and smouldering in hun¬ 
dreds of petty volcanoes, among and over which a 
whole colony of brawny fellows,* in their shirt¬ 
sleeves, are clamberlpg .and running, wi^ pikes, 
spades, and wheelbarrows, supplying the fuel and 
nursing the flame, c>c heaping on the excavated 
day, and turning it over an'* over so as <to subject 


every particle of soil to the action of the fire. 
Others are digging pits in tlie ground, and stack- 
ing together masses of cloven blocks of wood to 
form the central fire round which the cl^ and 
“ breeze,” or sifted coal, is arranged rin alternate 
layers to ^produce fresh volcanoes, Tlie object is 
to rdduco the soft upper ernst of the earth into one 
immense conglomerate of rubble brick, to serve as 
a foundation for the new cattle market which is 
destined to occupy this spot, once the favourite 
holiday resort of the metropolitans. 

At the moment of our writing this, the scene is 
one of a wild and savage-looking aspect, reminding 
the spectator of the busy but dreary wastes of the 
“ iron country,” or of some populous coal district 
in one of the northern counties. The gleaming, 
flickering fires, the volumes of smoke which you 
inhale with every breath, and the rugged outline 
which everywhere meets the eye, impart a pictur¬ 
esque cfl’ect to the rude and ruinous foreground, 
which contra.sts well with' the quietude of the dis¬ 
tant landsc.apc crowned with the woody slope of 
llighgate Hill. The human accessories arc tho 
least captivating part of the picture. They arc 
navvies foi'the most part, •with whom, too often, 
coarse, blasphemous, and brutal Language seems 
the instinctive form of speech, and .among whom 
intcmpcr.anceaud quarrelling arc the natnral result 
of a.sspciation. Yonder, a crowd of four or five 
hundred have suddenly abandoned their Labours 
and drawn olf to a level portion of the ground to 
witness a fight between two of tlreir number, and 
wc hear from the distance qf a quarter of a mile 
their hoarse voices hounding on the combatants to 
their savage encounter. 

Wc look in vain for Copenhagen House—tliat 
lonely, rural tavern which, embowered in trees, 
stood for so many years .an artistic object, with its 
4iick-pond in front and crickct-gronnd in the rear 
—the centre of rural sports and of other less inno¬ 
cent kinds of recreation. Not a stone of it re- 
m.ain.s, nor so much as a’twig of its .surrounding 
trees; all have been swept away to nialcc room for 
the nftw cattle market which is to supersede Smith- 
field, and tlni.s deliver central London from its 
greatest and most intolerable nuisance. 

The iiccidental sight of the vast preparations 
making for tlw accomplishment of a change so long 
and earnestly desiderated, suggested to ns the idea 
that it might be worth our while, and worth the 
reader’Pkrhile, to take a brief glance at the present 
cattle market of London, while it yet remains to 
be looked at, and before it has become only a sub¬ 
ject of history. 

But what ^ort of a thing is tho cattle market of 
London? Have our readers, and our country 
readers especially, ever bestowed any scrionJjteon- 
sideratlon upon that question ? As a preliminary 
‘to our glance at tho market itself, let us look for 
one moineilt at the amount of business done within 
the narrow confines of Spifthfield, and we shall bo 
convinced that it is no trifling sn^ect. which wo 
have to deal with. It fins been proved,‘then, that 
tfa^Ve are sold annually in Smithfield market little 
less than two hundred and fifty thousand cattle, 
and a million and a half of sheep, which would 
givo'foV every week’s sale aboyq fou* thousand 
eight hundred head of cattle, and'of sheep between 
twenty-eight and twedly-ftine thousand.. This is 
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independent of the troops of horses nnd donkeys, 
and the armies of pigs, of wliich, as they are not 
subject to a capitation toil, no accurate ccmsus is 
pres^vcd. But, as the supply some weeks falls 
shore; and id: others greatly exceeds these amounts, 
it is plain that occasionally the market must be 
crowded with numbers far in excess even of this 
enormous average; and they have been known to 
amount to as much in the whole as between forty 
and tifty thousand in a single day. We should ima¬ 
gine, from what we have personally observed, that 
above four-fifths of the weekly sale takes place 
on the Monday morning market; in ftict it is to this 
market especially that the breeders from all parts 
of the country send their stock, and that the im¬ 
portations from foreign countries arc consigned. 

To any one who lives, as we havivdono for many 
years, on the line of a leading ri\ttlc route, say 
from the north, the first indications of the Monday 
moniing’s cattlo market will be often vi.siblo as 
early *as the preceding' Saturday afternoon and 
evening. These indications are detached flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle under the charge of dro¬ 
vers, on their way to the lairs, where they rest after 
their march, nnd it ‘is to bo hoped are fed nnd 
watered previous to being driven inlo the market. 
Tlie lairs arc in some instances comfortable quar¬ 
ters for the beasts, where* they are stalled and 
slieltcred, frequently under the inspection of their 
owners or consignees, though these latter liaye not 
thiit interest in tho well-being of the animals that 
they should have, seeing that their commission fiir 
selling depends not^ipon tho price the creatures 
fetch in the market, b>it upon the number sold— 
the same sum jieing paid for a beast that realizes 
but ten pounds or less as for one that brings forty 
or fifty. Some of the. lairs arc little better than 
open spaces of waste ground, without shelter or 
aceomraodatiou; nnd>it may happen that huwc\^r 
desirous the custodian of the animals may be to 
keep them in good condition, he is yet compelled, 
through their late arrival, to locate them where ho 
can. All through the night of Saturday these 
isolated small droves succe^ each other ‘a^ short 
iutcn’als, till hours after midnight, and their me¬ 
lancholy ba-a-ing nnd bellowing, broken by the 
hoarse bawling of their guardians and the baying 
of dogs, serves as the lullaby of tlKyisands of Lon¬ 
doners after the toilsnof the week. Early on the 
( Sunday morning the flocks and droves be^me more 
I den.s'o and frequent,and we have ofteJhvntclied 
them from our window defiling past in one un- 
I broken column for hoars together. 

Experience has taught the inhabitants along the 
line of route to keep their gnrden-gfttes closed; fur 
if one poor sheep, mguiled by the apparition of a 
bluijlt or two of fresh gi-een gnus, bolt in 
npm your flower-beds, tho whole flock is ‘sure to 
follow, and then yon have tho spectacle of half-ai>- 
hour’s hunt, by means of an angi 7 drover and a 
worrying sheep-dog, to get them‘ont again, Some¬ 
times a poor sWp is knocked up, and scan go no 
farther, dven with the help of tho driver’s goad 
and the persecutions of his dog-~-and he 13*160: 
panting by tho road-side to recover himself, or to 


* Fetitiiyu an now bpin)> cot up to btro tho Aarket day 
altered from MaitBay to Tuesday, a moat desirabte change, as 
Ibe desccratiou of the liord'a dy. ia, under the present ayatem, 
most opfu and offenaire. a ' 


bo fetched away in a butcher’s cart. Ssmelimes 
it is a footsore and over-driven ox who is bronght 
to a final stand-still ;*he cannot proceed another 
step, but plumps down in the middle of the road, 
and to all appeals made to rouse him—«nd these 
are frequently all too cruel—answers on^ by a 
mournful bellow. A rather curious maclnue has 
been contrived for his relief, and if he does not 
get again upon his legs in an hour or two, this is 
sure, especially if tho bc.ast is a valuable one, to 
make its appear.anco upon the spot. It consists of 
a very substantial and very low carriage, the floor¬ 
ing of which is within a foot or so of tho ground, 
and furnished with a stout tail-board, which, when 
let down upon its hinges, forms an inclined plmic. 
Near the shafts, and in the body of tho carriage, is 
a kind of cran% worked hj'aernnk. Tho vehicle, 
stopping in the rear of the fatigued and motionless 
ox, the tail-board is let down, and girths being 
placed round his body, the crankjs.wound*up,and. 
with very little trouble indeed, he is deposited 
upon the floor of the carriage, and rides off to the 
lair, where, in all likelihood, he reaches in time 
to be driVen to the market with his felloivs. 

, Since the completion of the various lines of rail¬ 
way, aftd particularly of the Great Northern, which 
has been opened for traffic but a comparatively 
short time, it is noticeable that the cattle nnd sheep 
arriving on foot in charge of drovers have, very 
much diminished in number. A prodigious quan¬ 
tity oftthem now triivel by railway, and arc thus 
sp.ared the fatigue and pain of a forced march of 
pcrlmps a hundred miles or more. As there arc 
not lairs suflifient to contain all that arrive, many 
flocks are turned into fields, where they are at le:ist 
as well ofl’ as their Companions in misfortune. 

By a regul.'ition, which we are very sure cannot 
boast of any great antiquity, the time for packing 
the live beef, mutton, and pork into the market of 
SmithScld comineuecs not before ten o’clock on 
Sunday evening. No sooner has the hour struck 
than the sheep, who are allowed precedence by an 
hour and p half or two hours of the oxen, come 
swarming in by thousands at every avenue, with a 
multitudinous b:i-a;ing and bleating which will not 
intermit for a moment fur the next twelve hours. 
Tliey ace driven into tho pens, capable* of contain¬ 
ing comfortably about a dozen each, but often 
crammed with as many as twenty, by the licensed 
Sniithfield drover.<», with the aid of their sagacious 
d(.gj. These drovers, who are in number above a 
tliou«and, are the only men qf the craft allowed to 
work in Smithfield. They are paid by the sales¬ 
men, and, from long cxperienco at the business, 
arc amazingly expert at a fuflction which would 
sadly puzzle a stranger. 

A curious and characteristic spectacle is this 
night scene, nnd it is accompanied by sounds not 
a little bewildering to unaufustomod ears. The 
cracking of whips, the h^vy thumping of sticks, 
the barking of dogs, the bawling of angry voifcs, 
and the ever-surpng, monotonous ba-a-ing, malie 
up a babel of such strange utteraifces as you would 
find it difficult to mateh elsewhere. How the 
whole incxplie^le aflair is possibly accomplished 
at .'ll!—how it is that Mr. Grundy’s south-doyvns 
don’t get mixed np and 'sold aloqg with those of 
fanner Rhddle—or Mr. Boodle’s Norfolks- with 
Mr. Sloper's lot from WiltshiVe, you can hardly 
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from an idea. ’Tis true yon see the drover’s rag- 
g:ed terrier scampcriiis' like a niad creature over 
the hacks of five Jiundi-ed sheep, and lui'iring out 
by the ear from a solid dock an unfortunate mut¬ 
ton who had strayed into straiiffc eojnpany; but 
you e.annot lor a moment conceive that there arc 
not a thonsaiid more in the market equally gone 
;islr;iy. Ihit you are in the wronj'. When tannera 
Onindy, RuMle, and Co. come, as perhaps they 
may, to cast an eye over their slock in the morn- 
injj, they wDl find every nratton in his place, and 
think it nothing extraordinary either—though it 
was all done by torch-4ight, and by fellows who, if 
you were to ask them, could hardly tell you how 
many side.s there are to a triangle. 

The cattle do not enter the market till the hour 
of midnight has strmV. With tiiem still come 
more and more flock.s of sheep, as well as calves, 
and, at a later hour, pigs; and, as" the cattle are 
tethered as fast a* they arrive to the stout railiug.s 
outside the sbeep-pens—an operation in which very 
little time is lost—we perceive the vc:ison why a 
certain number of sheep are admitted aujl accom¬ 
modated before the catJJo comb in. From mid¬ 
night to four or five in' the morning, the four« 
footed victims of London’s enormous appetite keep 
thronging in, amid.st a din and uproar increasing 
every minute. With the dawn of early morning 
eomo upon the scene a race of careful dealers, who 
bring to market in carts the produce of their own 
lit lie farms—sheep, Jainhs, young j)orkers, and 
sucking-pigs, and perhaps a calf or two. These 
are soon followed by the butchers, who come 
rattling onwards in their carts, and witljotit whout 
the whole aflhir, monstrous a.s it is, would prove 
but an unprofitable show. * 

Tlie butcher of course cotTics to market very 
wide awalte, although nine-tenths of London is 
fa.st a.s]eep; and we need not say that his re.solntion 
is to buy as cheap as he cmt. Jle knows the cur¬ 
rent price of meat, but he specukates, too, upon 
the turn of tho market; and before he buys ho 
consults the published accounts of the stock on the 
spot, which ho can see at his house of call, and by 
which he is able to judge ol Eie probability of a 
rise or fall. He can tell at a glance whether an 
an'imal whicli takes his fancy is sold or to'sell, be¬ 
cause so soon as sold, if an ox, its tail is clipped of 
hair, and, if a sheep, it is marked with a well- 
known sign. He can tell, too, within a very trifle, 
the weight of the heaviest animal, by simply 
handling him for a fi.*w moments. The salesman, 
who, we* may remark by the way, is often a per¬ 
sonage of no smalj consequence, .and much better 
off in the world than cither tho breeder or the 
buyer of the-bcasts that pass through his hands, 
is always on the spot. Not much time is lost, es¬ 
pecially if good stock is spare in the market, in 
driving a bargain, ^hitchers will haggle, kiul so 
will salesmen too; hnt both are sufficiently clastic 
to*coino to a reasonable agreement. The bargain 
is generally straiclr without much circumlocution, 
for which indeed there is not time; Ad having 
.joined hands upon it, which i.s coq.sidered as bind¬ 
ing. the buyer lugs forth his pair of scissors from 
his waistcoat pocket, cuts his initial.s or* pflvate 
mark on the flanks of hi,» purchaser, an/i consigns 
them, to the charge of his igent to be driven home. 
Ob.scTv.e, the buyer ppj. no inoney to tlic*salc.sman 


in the open market—yet the money is paid, in 
most instances, before the beasts are delivered to 
tluJ agent. Tho market-banks are appointed for 
this purpose, and there are ."everal of them the 
convenience of the dealers ; they serve* as a protec¬ 
tion to thf owners of the cattle against «m,v pos¬ 
sible complicity or collnsion between the tvufliek- 
ing parties. 

[to be CO.VtI.SOED.] 


A FEW nouns WITH AllAGO. 

OftK morning, in the spring of ISoO, we were 
musing somewhat uneasily in our apartment .at the 
Hotel Uristol, in the I’iaeo Vendomo, Paris. Only 
recently arrived from our own peaceful land, iho 
rumours which prevailed of the certainty ol' an 
einctUe, and tlie probability of anotlu'r revolution, 
were not particularly ciiecring. lii fact, we luul 
wound oui'selvcs up to -tfie pitch—not oxaMly of 
heroism, but tho n'vcrse—which made us consider 
it a.s rather a strange wa.v.of “ going .a jdcaeiiritig,” 
to be .shot or guillotined at Pari?, albeit with too 
graceful of the P.irisians. According to 

report, general -. ujwn the sound of the first 

distnrbmiec, wjis to i>-_sue an order, or “advice,” fo 
tho Knglisli, as well' as tlic French, to confine 
themselves strictly to their houses, on penally of 
becoming tictiins to s.a'urcs and musket hulls. 

Lord-. the highest diplomatic autlioriiy, liacl 

assured our fellow-traveller that there was no 
danger of an iiiieufe “ bci'ove tfaturday." Ulony (,!' 
our countrymen had provided pasjsports, to he in 
readiness for instajit flight; while the mounfed 
guard at each end of fhe nvinci}>nl streets, and llio 
frequent maivh past our windows of .ai-mcd troop.s, 
with their niugiiiliccnt milil.arv music, gave a .«ort 
of- substance to the shedoWs of report. Every 
night, imaginary tocsin i mid ^e.iu'irales disturbed 
our sluinhcrs; every day we tviiecd the concealed 
ferocity of a llepiiblicuiii Ttougr, iii the most in¬ 
nocent of our friends and tho mo.si .a.ssiduoa.s of 
our gar^ons and guides. 

Oil tho morning to which w<> liavc alluded .a f.ap 
.'it the door of the little ante-room announced u 
visitor; aud in walked one, whom it was easy 
to proiiounoc,'" without hearing him individually 
named, to he one (.f the fHw “ whose names are 
not bor^o die.” He was tall, though somewliat 
bent, wrai hair grizzled and matted, eye.s deeply 
sunk, and lofty brow, furrowed more lyith sorrow, 
care, and’labour th.in with .age; his features were 
not handsouif, yet wa.s there Fomethiiig in thmi 
grand and massive, and expressive at once oLex- 
pansivo intellect and of tho deepest depresrion. 
Our hqart turned towards him instinctively 'dfpt a 
tenderness and reverence, not lessened when we 
I'ound that it was Arago! He spoke no English, 
although readinj^ and undetstanding it with ease; 
iuid presently a flood of sseientilic conversation, in 
a medley'of French and English, threatened to 
sweep away the rcmfimbrance that any other cha¬ 
racter but that of a pliilosojpher belonged to this 
great Frenchman. Ara^, however, to our mind's 
eye, jva^ present as the republican—a.s tbo miai-ster 
of war and marine, during the shorWived pro¬ 
visional govcnimont o£ ^ 848—us tho bearer of .the 
white flag at the iniirdUrous barricades, while 
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bravely attempting to stem tho awful passions to 
which republicanism luul given a form and a con¬ 
sistency. llov/evcr' tho incongniity may have been 
regretted, there wm something noble and di.sin- 
terested itf the patriotic teeling which drew tho 
philosopher from his study—the astromonicr from 
his (pilet heavens—thus to do and dare. At length | 
wq ventured to interpose a tew words, amidst the , 
thick coming theories, demonstrations, and discus- j 
sioHs—to make aiuious inquiries as to the truth of 
tho rumoured danger. A cheerful laugh, and 
‘'Bah! hah! Paris cst asses tranqmlle" had a 
wonderful eft’cet in banishing tho dreams and night¬ 
mares of an excited imagination, llo went on to 
give his opinion us to tlie state ot tho people, tho 
false reports mid tStaggerations so currently circii- 
Jated ami believed, and the improbSibility of further 
danger and bloodshed, at h-ast fot a time, which 
subsequent events fully verified. There was some- 
tbing in bis voice and look that gave one con- 
' tidence, and we accordhlgly dismissed our appre- 
I bemsions, with that strange feeling of partial dis- 
j appointment at the cessation of painful excitement 
I which is, wo suppose, an ingredient in most minds, 

I bnt with a deep emotion of thankfulness for the* 

I I hope of a breathing-time of peace for misguided 

,! Paris. , 

11 Somo (lays after we wont to tho Observatoire— 
i 1 a large ami magnifieenfc building erected by Louis 
' (iualiir'/.o, of which f.I. Arago was director; ami in 
I! wliich ho had his homo of many years—one, too, 

; i well suited to tlio rugged grandeur of his uppear- 
anee, to the abstruse nature of hi.s jinr.suits, and to 
i i the comparative loneliness and quietude of bis life, 
j' There he dwfilt, amidst tho instruments and books, i 
I, which were, we fear, his chief consolations for the { 
dissatisfaction of lifd. Tlioro ho lived, with tho | 
I: external heavens brought close to him by means of 
ij tho magnilicimt tefescopes of the Observatoife— 
j those starry, heuutiLul heavens,wvhich yet ho could 
I' not see. Yes! Arago was blind, or nearly so; for, 
j| besides a constitutional tendency to Ibis malady, 

I tbo nerves of his eyes had never. recovered the 
' .shoeks they encountered in that bloody I’ari.sian 
I summer of 1818, when the inpskets and the cannons 
; of tho infuriated insurgents were turned against 
the brave peacemaker, although he wonderfully 
escaped further injiiy, * 

We were shown into Arago’s library—into that 
room of thought, where had boetf forii|||d so many 
mental levers to stir up the minds of men. It was 
a large and lofty chambei’, hung with prints and 
calqtypcs of contemporary savans of all nations. 
tJooks and pamphlets were heaped on every chair, 
and the tables were covered with scientific instru- 
n^its. The philosopher ^oon came, in, habited in 
\mrohe do chamhre, and it was easy to /ead upon 
his expressive countenance tho traces of a new and 
deep depression. That morning liis attached fricud 
imil scientific companion, M. (iiiy Lnssao, the cele- 
brate<l chemist, had bi^jathcd his last^at his dwell¬ 
ing- in the Jardin des Plantes, and ft was touching 
to sec the tender feeling and deep sense of bereavc- 
nii’nt, So iwo in a nan no longer young and of 
H Hucli alssorbing thought and ocenpution. lie spoko 
j a few jvords, also, very despoiidingly, of his own 
I health, and deemed to anticipate that tho close of 
I his lifc utas near at ^and*. His cheerfulness, how¬ 
ever,•partially returned, as our«companion directed 


tho conversation to his favourite topics? We sat 
there for hours, our Ijeart softened by home letters, 
which we read wistfully, in that strange and intw- 
esting dwelling,- mid our thoughts turning with 
the deepest interest to the history—pastv present,* 
and future—of that lonely and remmhable man, 
whoso life, oconpations, ami sufferings had formed 
so chequered a career. We had not then the key * 
to much tliat would have assisted ns in reading the 
strange lines of character and feeling to bo traced 
I in those expressive features. 

I Before saying.farewell to Arago we went all, 
tlirongh the spacious balls and beautiful mnehi- 
1 nery of the Observatoire—all so well worthy of 
j admiration, as well its interesting from being the 
I lionic and the scene of lab^our of so cifainent a man. 
j At last we enferged iqioft the top, from whence we 
I saw the nfost Leaiitifiil view that could be imagined, 

I of that stKingicly fascinating, wonderful^city, with 
its spires and its faubourgs,* its Seine and its ' 
bridges, stretched out before us, as calmly anil i 
silently as if there existed not within it so many j 
appalling oleraents of woe and crime and anarchy. | 
A little incident, that occurred at the door of tlie i 
► OhscfVatiure, threatened to rcoal our rouge fever. ! 
When we were .scaled in the carriage, one of the 
savuiis, who had been doing the honours of tho 
Observatoire, laul conlesscil his royalist tendency 
and abhorrcnco of the much-abused words, JLibert?, 
Kgal'ili, and PruternM, which were stuck up in all 
directions; in the eagerness of our conversation 
We quite forgot the dulcet tones which such a sub¬ 
ject then lUi'ccssitutcd in Paris, and our scientific 
iriciid was jiKst presenting us with a small tumbler, 
ro^-ally cijdiercd.^vhich liad been rescued from the 
sack of the Tuilcries, as a memorial of our royalist j 
sympathies, when we became aware of having 
attracted the attention of the French footman and I • 
eoachuntn on the bos, who were listening with an 
nnmistakeablo earneslaess of attention and ferocity 
of look. The philosopher, with somewhat imphilo- ! 
sophic haste, chmigeil the subject, and we imme- ; 
diately found the weather to be n topic of cngro.ss- ' 
iiig interest. We^ drove aw.ay I'rom the Obscr-. ; 
vatoire with a melancholy feeling that we should ; 
ncier again see it.s di.stinguishcd chef^ which indeed ! 
was tho ca.se. On our next visit wc found tliat • ' 
Arago was a prisoner from a .severe attack of ill- , ! 
ness, and shortly afterwards wc took our jiiial | 
jleparturo li-oni I’aris. i 

•A few- particulars of the life and death of this | 
eminent savant, in addition to what are given in a } 
former volume o/ onv work,* may notfoe tutinlcr- [ 
esting to onr readers.- Dmmnitjnc Fnvmjois Jean J 
Arago W. 1 S born February 26,1786, in tho village j 
of Estegal, near Perpignan, in the department' et ■ 
tho eastern Pyrenees. Tradition says that his j 
cdncatiun wns .so backward, that at fourteen years 
of ago the future philosdiiher cpnld not read, 
although he mude juch good use of the emsuing , 
four years, that at eighteen he was admitted a | 
pupil into the Polytechnic tk-hool at Paris—a .jj 
j seminary distinguished for the nnrtm-e of all tbo I 
I intellect and jcicnco -of France. AVhon Arago was j 
j .atent twenty-two years of ago he was chosen, in ; 
I conjanctioji with M. Biot, and two Spanislr com¬ 
missioners, fur the arduous t-asi: of completing the '■ 

* * Stfo Mtii'le in ” Lehnre Hoot*,” 15c. t03. ! 
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nieasnremfnt of llie arc of the meritlian, which had both of which had been most seriously affected by 
been left unfinished by Mechaiii and Dclambrc. the death of a beloved wife, for whom he mourned 
This involved a residence rti several months on with all the depth and intensi^ of an affectionate 
the top of one of the highest pmnaclos of the and sensitive Icmperament. The pnhlie trials of 
.Pyrenees, where the astronomers werc^ exposed to his Htc were not yet ended. In 1859^ when an 
hardships of various hinds, and especially to the empire so strangely arose out of a republic, Ari^o 
fierce and cold mountain blasts, which constantly Wii® called upon to take the oath of allegiance to 
• overthrew tiioir little hovels. Biot was obliged the emperor Louis Napoleon, or to resign the 
<0 return to Paris, leaving Arago to encounter position which he had made .so honourable—the 
worse dangers Ilian those of cold and tempest, j home which had been liis for nearly half a century 
War bad been in the meantime proclaimed between ! —and the eslabUshment which, in his own words, 
France and Spain, and the signal-fires, which were i “ was for liim a second country." Hi.s path of 
necessary as means of <;omninnirfttion between tlie I duty was clear, however; ho had ever been a con- 
innocent philosophers, were looked upon by the ■ sistent, though never an ultra republican, and os 
ignorant peasantry as sure tokens of tvoachevy, j one of the founders of the republic lie had contri- 
and Arago was denounced as a French spy. His j tinted to the abolition of nil pplitical oaths. He 
knowledge of a Spanish jpo/o/.v, an^ the red cap | therefore wrote letter of refusal and of rcsigna- 
and cloak of a Catolonian peasant aided Jiis escape j tion of his officc,prolcsting at the same time against , 
to the island of Majoroi, where, in the fortress of I tlio injustice of the scnteiicc, with regard to the 
. Belair, hecompletqd his calculations; he was only j members of a purely liteniry and scientific body, 
allowed egress from thence,however, upon the con- i like the Institulo, in wor^s so energetic as well as 
dition of retmuing to Paris wid Algiers. | pathetic, that Ibu cmyieror made an exception, in 

On his voyage to Marseilles .the ship was cap- | the words of the olficial letter, “ in favour of a 
tnred by a !:»pani.sh privateer, and Arago,'after a i savant, whose works had thrown Iiistro on France, 
short impri.sonment in a ntilitary fortress, was sent, and who.se existence liLs government would regret 
to the hulks of Palamos; by the inferccssiou of, to embitter.” 

tlie dey of Algiers, he and bis cfmipaiiions in rnis- | Arago’s lie.allli continued rapidly to decline, and 
fortune were set at liberty. After once more turn- \ it adds a deeper sbadt to the passage of such a 
iiig li;^ face towards his own laud, the vessel, when ' gifted mind through the dark valley of the shadow 
at the.very mouth of the harbour of Marseilles, was : of death, that we have no knowledge of the dawn- 
agaiii driven to sea by a liurricanc, and ■ sliip- | ing of faith's guiding light. We must record, 
wrecked upon tlie rocks of Sardinia, then at war i however, a touching and beantiful convcrsiation, 
with Algiers. Disguised as a Bedouin Arab, Arago ! which gives us at least the satisfaction of knowing 
at length contrived to retrace his stepiftolKc latter j that Arago possc.^sed the treasures of a praying 
place of refuge, and, after several more threaten- ■ mother and a faithful friend. A Swiss philosopher, 
ings of dis-ostcr, arrived safely atf Pisris. Napoleon I who, in consequence of his grief for the los.s of his 
Buonaparte, who loved to be considered a patron ; wife, bad been led to seek atyd to find consolation 
of science, and who bad assumed the somewhat in the promises and revelations of scripture, wished 
anomalous titles of “ Gencral-in-chief and Member to make his illiistrions friend a partaker of the 
of the Institute,*' seemed to be actuated by even a same happiness, although knowing, says be, " the 
higher and more magnanimous motive in appoint- difficulties of a mind which would only admit what 
ing Arago to be one of the professors of the Poly- it could perfectly comprehend, and would only 
■ technic &hool; for, when a pupil in that sajnc semi- believe what it ha J, .so to spe.ik, seen and touched. 

nary, be had given his vote against the .consulate We conversed upon the marvels of cre.ation, and 
' being for life. Buonaparte, wh<j never forgot and the great quc.stion.s relative (o the formation of 
rarely forgave, seemed to take a pleasure on this ! worlds. The name of (Jod was introduced. This ■ 
occasion in rewarding the honesty of the young {led Arago to complain of the difiiculties which 
philosopher. We shall not attempt to allude to | his rea.son experenced in understanding God. One 
i' the brillii 


the brilli.ant discoveries and successful scientific .saw clearly the struggle v:hich pas.scd in his 
career which rendered him an ornament and a mind, with r^ard to those truths which arc 
benefit to his country, while the power and ele- somctime#more easily felt than demonstrated by 
(yncnce of his various bjographieal writings proved the aid of pure reason. ‘ Bnt,' said I, ‘ it is still 
his claim to the character of a distinguished writer, more difficult not to comprehend God.’ He did 
In 1816. M. Arairo visited London, with his ' not denv it. ‘ Onlv.’ added he. ‘in this case 1 


intimate friend, M. "Gray Lnssae, and returned to abstain, for it isf impossible for me to understand 
England in 183-t, for the purpose of attending Ibo the God of your philosopbers.* ‘ It is not wifli 
meeting of the British Association, which was held them that we are dcalhig;’ replied I, ‘ althongi^ I 
that year in Edinburgh. At the time of thcirevo- ' believe ttiat true pliilo.sophy necessarily conducts 
Intion of 1830 he commenced his political career, \i»to belief in God; it is of the God of the-Giris- 
and was elected member of the Chamber of ti.in that I wish to speak.’ ‘ Ah,' exclaimed he, 


issue from his eye.-, from his lips, and from his heart had spoken; this lime ho had nndc^gtood." 
fingers.” , On Saturday, the Ist o6 October, 1863, he was 

Jn 1848, ns we have already seen, he took a pro-' able to see lord Brougham, the friend of many 
miuent part in t]ie sCormy events of the’time, years, lanfl conversed with much of^hisswual' in- 
althourfi he soon returned to his retirernfint. He terest, strength, and niiimatioii, although in a few 
never, however, regained Ins health or his spirits, hoilrs his voice was sllenctd &r ever. On Sunday 
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eveniug he breathed hia laat, aged sixty-seven, and 
his last words formed the key-note of his life. " 2Va- 
naillez, travdillez b'ien,” said ho to M. Barral, his 
former pupil and liivourite fellow-labourer. The 
proofs of Bis laborious cai'cer will soon appear in, 
twelve volumes, preceded by a nioraoir of his youth, 
written by himself, and comprising three vohuifes 
of scientific notices, of which it is touchingly tola, 
that the new edition •“ a 6t£ prf^arce yav Arago 
moaranty In the French Journal from which we 
have already quoted,* it is said that the 120,000 
francs, resulting from the copyright of these works, 
“ will be almost the whole property of this illus¬ 
trious savant, who constantly forgot himself—who 
carried disinterestedness perhaps beyond its proper 
limits; he might almost be thought a careless 
father—he to whom his family wSs ^jvery thing—• 
• so constantly did he neglect odca.sions which 
might have assured to his children a wealthy 
fuOire." 

The emperor decreed % public funeral for this 
man, so widely celebrated and so deeply beloved, 
which took place on the Sth of October lust. 
Brigades of soldiers lined the streets, and accom¬ 
panied the immense procession, in which also were 
Wo imperial state carriages, continuing represen¬ 
tatives of the court. In ^pife of a heavy rain, 
the procession was followed or awaited by crowds 
in silent and tearful sorrow. As many as twelve 
thousand i)ersons thus “.assisted” at the'great 
mourning, proving “that the name of Arago 
had preserved all its -prestige and its immense 
popularity.” 

In the strange and incongrnons streets of that 
truly nationid city of tbo dead, the cemetery of 
Pore la Chaise, rest the remains of him whose 
hand h.ad directed thd heavenward telescope, and 
signed senatorial mandates; whose eyes had wept 
the bittest tears of’bereavement, and gazed «n- 
inovcd upon pointed cannon; wliosc voice had in¬ 
structed from the chair, and rebelled on the 
tribune—Arago, the mourner, the biographer, the 
republican, the statesman, the philosopher ! 


IS THE TOAD VENOMOUS? 

“ Toinl that under tho cold stone. 

Days and nights lias thirty-one. 

Sweltered venom, sleeping got, ^ 

Boil them first i’ tbo charmed pot.’ 

Mast years ago the writer, then un petit ^arfon, 
gained access to a chemical laboratory which had 
been closed during a three monljis’ recess. It 
had jnst been nnlocked for the purpose cleaning 
and sweetening preparatory to the winter's cam¬ 
paign. What a strange pictbro was thcr^ 1 The 
roaring furnace was icy cold, and the sand-bath 
on the top of it, indented with tho i^orence fiaa£s 
ahd retorts of last session, wa.s .plentifully coated 
with soot and dust. The benches were desolate, 
and nothing but the broken fragments *of beakers, 
retorts, and twelve-ouncers, or.the film of orange 
or blue crystals, told tbi^ they had been the scene 
of many a carcfiil manipulation, or, mayhap, care¬ 
less, smash. Even the test-bottles, wjtu. their 
many-coTdured contents, seemed to feel the solitude, 

* '(Cosmos a scianfiflo jonrnal ipiblishedin Paris. 


' and not a few had given vent to tears,* W'hicli, in 
' the cold loneliness of.the spot, had frozen to crys¬ 
tal. My old and somewhat dreaded friend, the 
galvanic battery, seemed quite unstrung, and bis 
elder brother, the electric machine, was-literally* 
! clothed in dust and a.shes. But that wluch. of all 
' other things, was calculated to bring the deepest 
j shade of melancholy on my feelings, was a dirty 
; pncnmatic trough filled with water of a suspicious 
j tint and somewhat cadaverous odour. In tin's 
i trough had been left a poor half-starved frog, or 
toad—I know not which—tho victim 'of many a 
shocking experiment, who* knew, as well as the 
best third-year student, and that by his own sad 
I experience, tho clTccts produced on the nertoms 
I system by the juxtaposition of plates of copper and 
I zinc. • •* 

I Never shall I forget, the*sight which greeted my 
; curious eyes o& peering into that darkfand dusty 
j trough. There lay' tlie osseous remains of the 
I poor reptile stretched out in the attitude of his 
, last convulsive struggle. What a wonderful sight 
; to one isho had scarcely expected to find a bone of 
I any sort in a fro'g or toad! So perfect was the 
•skelettfli that, in my boyish enthusiasm, I tried to 
I pick it up, but the mysterious junction of bone to 
! bone had dissolved with tho capsular ligaments, 

I and away the pieces liew with the agitation of tho 
I water, to bo lost in its muddy bottom. Since that 
j time 4hc writer has seen much and borne macli, 

! being of the cLiss known as naturalists; but he 
has never, amid all his changes, lost sight of his 
old friend. })uring the interval, the bold lion, tho 
sleek panther, and the noble horse, with scores of 
I other creatures of more or less interest, have been 
! by Ins knife robbea of flesh and tendon, to be fitted 
I up as bony monuments of their faded beauty or 
i power, but none of these .afforded him the same 
I pleasure ns the dissection of the ^ly toad, whose 
i skeleton now sits calmly on the table before him. 

Toads and frogs belong to a class of animals 
' denominated the amphibia;, from the fact of the 
animals Composing it possessing tho power of 
living on land or in water; and they were formerly 
classed with serpenfs and crocodiic.s—simply as 
reptiles. They differ from frogs by^ having no 
teeth in either jaw nor on the palatei in having 
shorter hind feet, and being covered over with 
dark suspicions-looking warts. Many are tho 
conflicting opinions upon the question which we 
h^i% placed at the head of this article. That bhe 
toad spits out, as is populariy supposed, a venom¬ 
ous saliva is, to sa^ the least of it, highly^ doubtful. 
Tho pustules of tlie skin, howqyer, cont^ a semi¬ 
fluid matter which has gcnermly been allowed to 
bo irritating. Dr. Jeremiah Kirby, far instance, 
says that, “ when provoked, toads emit from tbeir 
warty’skin a frothy fluid, which was formerly sup¬ 
posed to be venomous, but which is merely suffi¬ 
ciently irritating to affect the delicate skin of some 
animals on which it ihUs. It is chiefly the vgly 
form and lurid appearance of theje animals which 
has cast dii them^ the^ reproach of being venomous 
—a reproach which is now ascertained to be nn-. 
' jnst. Indeed, Ihe flesh of several kinds of toads 
i affoldaas wholesome nutriqient as that of ihogs, 

I and they ;are eaten with impunity b; snakos and 
I several large birds." And amin he adds The 
irritating nature of thf fluid emitted by toads. 
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when frigiitencd or distnrbctl, appears I’rom the 
circuinstAiicc that dojjs on sciziiijj them arc oficcted 
with a slij-ht swelling' of the'njoulh, accompanied 
by an incronsed^ecroiion of saliva.” 

« Much as I would like to clear up tlie oh.aractcr 
of my ol(i fiieiid, I am bound, in justico to him 
and to public safety, to admit that he is not the 
•completely harmless creature kind-hearted natu¬ 
ralists represent him. Undoubtedly I would pity 
the man or woman who would faint at the sight 
of one, or even at its touch, but 1 would caution 
foolhardy young gentlemen from everything like 
bravado exploits with him. Jt is certainly safe to 
lay one on the Land provided it bears no wound; 
but let the angered ci'eaturc inject a little of the 
matter from its rough skin into the sliglttost 
scratch or abrasion, and) MM. G^itiolct and S. 
Cloeg will spealc for the result. 

“ Popula.' tradition,” sayft an Ei^glish journal, 
recording* the resujts of the experiments of these 
gentlemen, “ has from lime imnienional attached 
a poisonous influence to the toad, but enlightened 
opinion presumed that the idea was an ignorant 
prejudice. All doubt, however, as to the poisonous 
nature of the contents of the skin pustules liD.s been 
set at rest by the recent experimcnls of two French 
philosophers, MM. Gratiolct and S. Cloeg, who, 
by inoculating various animals with the cutaneous 
poisoq of toads and salamanders, have demon¬ 
strated that the substance in qnesliop is endowed 
with well-marked and exceedingly dangcrous'quali- 
tics. The first cxperiinctit of these gcjitlemcn was 
performed on a little African tortoise, which was 
inociJated with some of the load-poilioa in one of 
its Innder feet; paralysis of the limb supervened, 
and still existed at the cxpiratidVi of eight mmiths, 
thus demonstrating the possibility of local poison¬ 
ing by the agent. In order to determine whether 
the poisonous material spoiled by keeping, two 
gentlemen profeired about twenty-nine grains of 
the ])oison on the 23lh of April, 1851, and having 
placed it aside until the 16th of March, 1852, (hey 
inoculated a goldfinch with a little of this mate¬ 
rial. The bird almost immediately died. Subse¬ 
quently, the investigntors snsoeeded in eliminating 
tiic poisonoms principle from the inert matters 
with which'it is associated in the skin pustules, 
and they found that when thus purified, its clfects 
were much more intense than before. Like most 
of the known very strong organic poisons, the ac- 
tivie principle of the toad venom m alkaline in its 
character, almost insoluble in water, slightly soln- 
blo in ether, and very soluble in alcohol. MM. 
Gratiolct and S. Cloeg arc at this time occupied in 
collecting a largo kmou»t of the toad venom, and 
will shortly maltc known the result of their further 
investigations, which are calculated, in the opinion 
of the investigators, to throw considerable light 
upon the nature and action of the poisons of hydro¬ 
phobia, of serpents, of contagious diseases, and j 
animal poisons generally.*’* No doubt can, there¬ 
fore, now 1)0 reasonably harboui ed of the toad’s 
poisonous propeWties, though it is batd to sup- 
■ press an involunta-y smilo at the sanguine hopes 
of the experimenters. The load is evidently, 
however, harmless if let alone, so ihat 

Ihci'e is no plea for its wholesalo dcstructio*a, as if 
it were a cobra capeUa, All that is udeessary, is 
to avoid iucautioasj^ ha^lh g it. • 


liepulsive and unintelligent .as the appcai-auce 
of onv subject undoubtedly is, he is not without 
strong instincts, whose workings would seem to 
bo very nearly akin to the feats of reason. An 
amusing instance of this kind is related in the 
“ Naturalist,” for November of last year, by Mr. 
WMiam Whytehead, of Rislcy, in Suffolk. A toad 
had got planted comfortably in a radish bed, where 
slugs were, of course, in plenty, to satisfy his ap¬ 
petite ; he w.'is frequently disturbed by memWs of 
the family and others, who removed him to other 
parts of the garden; hut ho as certainly returned to 
his oivu post, even through the barrier of a garden 
net, the meshes of which were but half the size of 
his body. That he actually did get tlirongh this 
difficulty urns proved by observation; nicely illus¬ 
trating how toads and men can overcome iJuiost 
impossibilities by reducing the body. In order to 
test the extent of the toad’s attachment to his * 
chosen situation, Mr. Whytehead had it removed 
to a field some distance from the .garden; but. we 
will let him relate the incident in his own lan¬ 
guage. 'The garden, which was large, was en¬ 
tirely walled round, excepting a small gate leading 
into another garden : thi.s garden was also walled 
round, but there was a single hole under the outer 
door leading into a field. Behind the inner garden 
wall was a shrubbery,' and into this we took the 
toad, little expecting to see it again. To onr sur¬ 
prise, however, it was seated next day beneath the 
jiet. To reach this place, it must have gone 
through tlie fence of the shrubbery into a field, 
then through another fence into a second field, 
next through the hole under the ouU-r garden, 
and, lastly, through the gate into the inner gar¬ 
den.” 

Public attention h.is frojn lime to iiinc been 
called to marvellou.s accounts of toads found in the 
hearts of trees, and inclosed in solid rocks, where 
they were supposed to have existed in a dormant 
state for centuries, yiich marvels, however, arc 
by no means so well antlieuticatcd as scientific ob¬ 
servers would wish, and therelore arc to be re¬ 
ceived with very great eantion. Dr. lluckland 
performed experinicnt.s in order to determine tlie 
length of lime whieli the load would sub.sisl with-;g| 
out air or food, and (bund that death invariably 
occurred withip twelve months, but that with an 
occasional supply of atmosplysric air, life continued 
for a period of two years. Tho remarks of that 
gifted geologist on the subject are so much to the 
purpose, that we shall conclude this sketch with 
them. “ Tho evidence,” says he, “ is never perfect 
to show that the reptiles were inclosed in a» solid 
rock; no examination is ever made until tlie at^i- 
mal is finrib discovered by the breaking of the mass 
in which it was contained; and then it is too late 
to ascivtain, without carefully replacing every 
iragment, (and in no case that 1 have seen re¬ 
ported, has ^his ever been done,) whether or not 
there was any hole or cavity by which tho animal 
may have ^ered the plaie from which it was ex¬ 
tracted. Without previous examination, it is 
almost impossible "to prove that there was no such 
communication. In the case of rocks near the 
surface of the earth, and in stone quarries, reptiles 
find ready admission to holes and fissui^.” And 
again, he adds: “ An * individual which, when 
young, may have entcl*d cavity by some very 
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narrow aperture, would find abundance of food by, strug''f1('d with bis evil tendencies. GodV* Spirit 
caldiin" insects, whicli, like itsclfj seelc shelter strenffthened him, and sjave him wonderful self- 

__i_• __ .1 _ j i* . • • _ •_ _1 i'_ 


within such cavities, ,iiul in.ay s.oon have increased 
so much in bulk as to render ft impossible, to ft'ct 
out ajjain thvough the narrow aperture at which it 
entered. A small hole of this kind is very likely 
to he overlooked by common workmen, wKo are th# 


conquest. Retaining all his natural elasticity, liis 
wit, his bright fancy, his melodious voice and 
tluent speech,—his random hilarity was exchanged 
for conscientious kindness, and all nis gifts o'f mind 
and station were devoutly laid at the feel of hhs 


only people whose opmtions on wood and stone- llcdtetner. With his pen he expounded to the 
disclose (avilies in the interior of such substances." hiirhost chisses that system of vital piety which 

Wbitcficld and Wesley had already preached to 
-- the populace; and carrying it to the dinner-tables 

TrtTiT. «iTTicT.tT-.TirT.TT% »T.T 1 -V irrTTTTiniT of Claphaui, ondthe evening assemblies of Picoa* 

LORD CIILSTEUx'IELT) AE1> WILLIAM dillj', m.any who fancied religion too severe in the 

WILBEUFOKCE. sermons of Bishop J’orleus or the strictures of 

Tnr; most polished Englishman of the last century Hanuah Moi-e, confessed to its loveliiicss in tjio 


was Philip Dormer Stanhope, the fourth Earl of life of Mr, Wilbcrforco. Then, in his public career 
Olu'sterfiold. Iligh-bbrn aud well,-bred, clever, —keeping himsglf] on pu»i»oso “ pure,” avoiding 
eloquent, and witty, and endowed ,with a lai-ge office, never using Ibr personal ends the vast ascen- 
amoimt of natnral ameuily, he was bent on distiue* daucy over otliejs which his fascinating goodness 
tioii. To dazzle his cotcmporarics was the business gave him, any more than t\ic prestige of hissnighty 
of .his •life, llefwas a mpu who made liis own Yorkshiro constituency; alike on the floor of St. 
model.- From the speeches of Cieero, from the Stephen's and on the platfom of Freemasons' 


It taught him to worship. It sliowed him that be 
was not his oivn proprietor; that he had no right 
to make hia own eiijoymcnt his chief pursuit; and 
that ho must put aft his faculties at God's disposal. 


lie prayed over it. , die* watehed himseif, and iu,iy stand with Uie holy will of 


epigrams of Martial, from the saloons of Paris and Tavern—^lie consecrated to every humane and Chris- 
Versailles, ho gleaned the pevcral ingredients of tian cansj “ a persaasivo aud ]]athetic «i:1oquGuce, 
clas-aic grace arid modern refinement, and sought cjia-stened by a pure taste, varied by extensive in¬ 
to combine llicm in the courtier, the statesman, and lormati<tn, eiiticbcd by classical allusion, sotuctimos 
f.no orator. He had no God. In the shrine where elevated by the more sublime topics of holy writ 
ll.ii .Most High should he, thA’c was a dim outline —the thoughts and the spirit 
which looked veiy like a colossal Staihope carry- • That touched Iwiiah's haUowcd lips with fire.' ”. 
Inga voting Chesterfield in its arms; but, unless i a c t- j 

lhi.s mixitwc of sclf-idolatry and .soii-worsliip do- Ho'v mBch the mdivtdual advocacy of one so loved 
.M-rvo the name, there was no religion in tho man. ^'>‘1 wnoured effected for Missionary and Bible 
He liad his reward At a levee, or in a drawing- p'^c'-ties, it would Itc difhcnlt to tdl; hut it is 
room, he moved, “ the admired of idl admirers:" “ctaph^r to say that ^frica wept when he 

>'ow made s.i';lifonnidahlo speeches in parliament. f "“try will never fbrgct him: for 

IGme uttered so many brilliant sayings in society, although.poets wauriors. and statesmen, m iium- 
Ho got riblions, plauditn, diplomatic appointments, under the roof the Abbey, England 

the sniile.'^ of tlie fair, tlie envy of liis peers; every- no originality more lUiistnous, no hero- 

tiling except true human affection; everything patriotic, t-ianlus who led the rampai^ 

except the approbation of God. Should any one humanity so lang, and who achieved tho aboli- 
wish to repeat the man. the inoufl is still extant, turn of the slave trade, e 

It wiil be I'ound in Lord Chesterfield’s “ Letters to which \ ilberfiwt^ was formed, 

his Son;”—a book of which our great moralist said, stdl exists. The reiser will find it m the book 
in effect, that “ it inculcates the morals of a pro- y®. aaafflft ^ reeoi^end; , . . hut 

fligatc with the manners of a dancing-master.” tlie book is not exlwus^d; andifyoui^ly wish to 
before taking more trouble, it is well to know H 

le result. At the close, he confessed that his life 

had been as joyless as it had been selfish and excelsior is humility, and that, like I ascal, 

hollow: ” I have racenUy read Solomon with a kind ™ k^s sees 

of sympathetic feeling. 1 have been as wicked and philowplier on tip-toc. Yon wdl 

a.s vain, though not as wise as he; but nbw I am the book which, among its afteetionate 

old enonglt. to feel the truth of his reflection. ‘ All i yielded ch.aracters so distinct, yet so 

is v.aiiitv and vexation of .spirit.”’ Repartees! ?? f^'uold aijd Bftxton, Howard and 


WlUvn no iivcv*, viAuuuu. uLuucji; nuu now At f % i. • .*i » i. • t*! i 

truth deelinea to w5te his epitaph, and virtue has If V 

no garlands for his giwve. • P'® Whtiost piaster who knows the Bible best, 

»j.'s?. «“!• oj. ow »«M»e i.y W “if" ‘is 


Christ.— T/ifi Lamp and the Tjantern. 


Hsiitt oa Liee.—'A s for my death, I Ue®, God I feel 

j iiz.i ....A 1,^ 
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' IJarirtits. 


I The AE-tBS and rns Excavations in the East.— 
'' ' It is scarcely innttcr of surprise that the explorations which 
; hare bcey now for So many years carried on in eastern 
lands, should excite the minglM wonder and suspicion of 

• the trilM's inbabitiug the sites of ancient empires. Mr. 

; Layard, in the progress of his discoveries, met with several 
' omusiug instances of this curiosity on their part, one of 
' which wc will extract. Wlien prosecuting his examina* 

tions at MUTer, in the sonthern part of 'Mesopotnmia, ho 
found that ono of the sheikhs and his followers, under pre¬ 
tence of protecting him against any nlaraudins, Ungereil 
watolilhlly near liim, tiial they might he at hand in case of 
the discovei-y of ti'easures. “ The sltuikh believed, of course,” 
i says Mr. Layard, “ that I was searching after g6M. Agab 
knew so many authentic instances of enonuons we.'Uth 
having been dug up at NffF.r, that ft xyas useless to argue 
with him upon the subject. Ho rclateft to me, in the nsual 
expressive (Style of the ArAbs, the following story:—In the 
time of Ijlntab, the uncle of Wadi, sheikli of the Znbeide, a 
muleteer of tbat'trftsJ chanced to be at Haniasetis with his 
camels. As he was walking one day in the bazaar, an aged 
man luxabted him. ‘ Oh, sheikh of the caravan!’ said be, 
‘ i know that thou ait from the southern Jczireli, and from 
the land of J^e Zobcide. Allah be ip'aised for sending thee 
to me! Now there is in that country a great mound, that 
marks the site of an ancient city of the unbeher^is, calk 1 
Nifler. Oo, dig in the dry bed of the Shat-el-Nts'l, in tlio 
; midst of the mins, and thou wilt find a stone nhite as 
' milk; brin^ it to me, and tliou shaft have a reward double 
; the usual hire for thy camels both thci'c and back,' 'ilic 
! (ximtiecr was at a gTe.at loss to guess bow Um old man 
: knew of the stone; but he did os ho had been assyd, and in 

; the place described to him he found the white stone, which 

was just a camel’s burden. He took it to Damascus, and 
: gave it to the sheikh, who paid him bis just reward, and then 

broke the stone to picueftbefore him. it Vas, ut cour.se, ac- 
I curding to tlie tradition, fhll of gold, and the philosopher had 
j learnt where it was to be found in tjic books of the infidels.” 

! Abo-bl-Kaiieb.—^T his celebrated emir lives a very re- 

! tired bfo at Broussn, in the bosom of bis foniily, and occu- 
j pies himself with the education of hi.s children, ilis priii- 
cij[ial enjoyment in the day, and through a part of the 
nyht, is study and poetry, for which he has a derided 
' penchant. Bromssa pleases hun so much as a place of 

1 residence that he has decided on purchasing n farm in the 

neighboui'buod, in order to give employment to himself and 
the persons who cuinposo his numerous suite. He is dis- 
.; jfusted with gmnde\£ The rondurt of the emir is always 
iu keeping with his noble cbhra^ter, and he alloa-.s no 
opMrtunity to escape of loudly proclamiiiig'thu generosity 
and greatuoss of mind of the emperor of the French; and 
I in his devotions be never foils to pray for the preservation 
I of tbo life of him who restored him to liberty and repose. 
Tlio emir is cxpet'ting to receive from Damascus two mag- 
nideeut horses of the famous Arab breed, called Xe^jdi, 
nliich are iutouded for the emperor Napoleon, to whom 
i they have been already,offered, and accented by his i&jesty. 
—Journal de Constantinople. 

* .The Kis» o» Bavaria a Draper in Gamx.—T he 

I king of Bavaria deAves a considerable portion of his reve¬ 
nues from the products of the forests in his dominions, and 
many are the large sporting parties formed for the sup¬ 
ply of the Tuy.al market. The lung also has an csteblish- 
meut, comi>obC(l ot large cool ha)]^, wbei'o thd game is 
kept for s^c; ^d, as the price is lower than that of 
butcher's meat, it is easily disiKwed of. “ I have often,” says a 
recent traveller, “strolled tjirongh the esteblidiuieiit, 
and wonld strongly adfiac any traveller passing through 
Munich to do tlje siune. He will see such a quantity of 
wild boar, red-deer, _foUow-deer, and game of *11 sorts, as, I 
will venture to say, is not to be found in any other capital. 
Every aniniM killed on the crown lundu, for or near, is sent 
to_ this building. Oa ono occasion I saw, in additini^ to the 
game I speak iff, a woi^iuida very large eagle, bAndcsoUier 
rare .specimens ofthirda of prvy. Hie superint^dent was al- 
ways, kind enongh to let me know when anything out of 
the common way had beentlei. hi.” • 


An Extraordinary Mbas.—T he African serpent in 
thu Bristol Zoological Gardens, which is tl>? largest snake 
iu England, if not in Europe, took the other day, as his 
“ Frii&y’s capon,” a, large tSicliiii china cock, very .fat and 
in full feather, weighing nearly, if not quite, fourteen pounds. 
After hearing that this is the same reptile which some time 
ago took a blanket as his dinner, our readers will be less 
supvised at this repast extraordinary .—JOrislol OascUe. 

A ToaxiDABTJi Intruder. —A disaster, attended with 
iRthcT singular results, lately ocnirred at Workington, on 
tlio Whitehaven Junction railway. Some points, iii'.teail 
of closing after a train had passed through, remaiueil ojien; 
a luggage-train, which followed, pas-sed through the {Kimts, 
ran into a .siding, smashed a wooden bulkbciul, iiioniitcd 
the station platform, entered the station, :ind went almost 
through it before it came to a stand. Booking-ofliee, por¬ 
ter’s office, and two waiting-rooms were completel.v lillisl 
by the train, which smashed to pieces everything in its 
way. Fortunately, no ono wiis iu the phico at tlie time, 
the station-master liuviiig escaped. The engine-driver mid 
stoker leaped off iu time; the guard, hdwover, waff slightly 
bruised. 

IlEADiNit AT Lioittboubes.—A mong the items el ex¬ 
penditure hy the Triiifty-house last year was <mi- of 
511. 16*. 3<i., ” for reading-biwks for the use of the kts-pn-s 
of the lighthouses and crews of the hglit-ressuft.” 'i'his is 
a very pleasing fact. 

How Soldiers are raised in Russia. —Letters from 
St. Petersburg state that, on a recent occasion, tlie (‘/.tr, 
li.sving remarked tiial the mmibcr of men raised imiong 
the serfs in the iieighlKiurlioiHl of St. Petersburg niei 
.smaller than in any part of his domiiiioiis, asked tlie rea'un. 
He was infonueii that the landowners rotuid St. I’clei-shuig 
were in the habit of permitting their sorfs^o take set \ ico 
in the capital, on paying a portion of tbeir nsiges to tboir 
masters; so that, in jioint of fact, the majoril.v of tboMS 
registenal in the neighboiirliuod were actually in the lapi- 
tul. Two ilays after, the gates of the city were closed, mid 
a regular razzia was made on all the coachmen, footmen, 
etc., of St. Petersburg, a hn^e proportion of whom were 
forthwith removed from their good places, and sent off to 
.he army to fight the Turks.— Sewapaper Paragraph. 

Etiquette is China. —Dr. llowriug, at a recent 
meeting iu Liverpool, speaking of the customs el the 
Chinese, said:—“ Certainly in that country there is mnoli to 
learn; much, no donbr, we sec there to avoid, lint mneii 
wo discover there which may instinct You perhaps know 
that there ‘is no lady in Chinn, who aspires to a Iiigh 
position iu her country, who docs not look iifiOD it^a^a 
great areomplisbment and a great plea-siiro not to lio^l^ 
to walk. I have seen beautifnl women earried to their 
marriaga cereixonies on the hacks of their slaves, wholly 
unable to Walk from one eudLof a room to the other. 1 
remcniber once travelling with a great mandarin in Oliiiia, 
who sai^ to me, ‘ Is it tnio that in your country tlicre are 
ladies with great feet, who know hoiv to behave them¬ 
selves?’ I replied tlrnt 1 knew many. He said, ‘It is 
very curious indeed; wo never get any of the sort iu 
China.’ Not long ago, an English lady, a friend sf mine, 
was introduced into high society iu Canton, and tlio 
'Cliinuse ladies, not having seen an Eiiglisliwoniaii before, 
vvci-o very curious to look at her feet, 'They smd, ‘ U is 
very_ strange; she hastrery good manners; what a won¬ 
der it Ms that such a .savage as that should be able to 
> beliave herself in good society. Look at her great feet! 
What conIcUher father and mother be thinking of to let her 
grow to this size, and to let her feet grow with her person ?’ 
()ue of the Chinese ladies ohsorved, * Iki bo sure, she knows 
how to bellove herself; but yon know she has beeaiii our 
company for some time in Canton.’ That'is a trait of 
Chinese barbarism.” 

Cattle in the Land of the Cossacks.— Bo abund¬ 
ant is the supply of cattle in tlie renous of the Don, from 
the •o.xqelleiice of the grazing land, thift niiiltilndes of 
animals are killed merely for the sake of thS'tallow which 
they'afford, and the mc^^tielf, for which so many tbou- 
ianda elsewhere are hungering, is buried in the earth. 
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FUANK tAtTON'i KXCOUMi'Ea Wini AX E^RAOSD UI’tL* 


FRANK LAYTON: ak Austea-uan Stoet. ' sfoclanan’s but at Mr. Bracy’s 

ciiAPfBB sxii. out-sj;ation presented, about a week after the 

A .'4vsTFf.,AND siAMDiNo DAT AT A cATTU stAios. stolcu vtsit of'little Joc lo Mcssi^ups MorHs and 
Salvatou Rosa— bad he been living and present— M'Weevil.* 

niiffht lv»ve sketched with effect ^he acene which It was* night, and .it no great distance around 
No. llfl. 18.>54. ... 
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tie hut ^ere picketed some half doaen stronf? and 
serviceable but rou^ch-coated horses, which, recently 
unbitted and unsaddled, were quietly oaouffh feed¬ 
ing: on the short, coarse, hut succulent and nutritions 
grass ol'the run. It is with the inside of the hut, 
however, 'that, for the present, we have to do. 

A bright and, for the season, a large fire burned 
on the hearth; and to temper its severe heat, as 
well as to give free egress to the occasional billows 
of smoke which refused to depart chiinneyward, 
both window and door of the hut were thrown 
open wide; and ruddy gleams .of fire-light were 
consequently east iipoh the dark gloom of night 
which overshadowed the landscape. And tar 
bc/oud the range of this fire-glare miglit have 
been heard shouts ani^ laughter,, and loud voices 
in amicable confusion, pfoceediiig fi-om the hut. 

Within, and around a temporary table, large, 
rough ana stout, sat some Lalf-scrtre of bushmen, 
shaggy, for th'c moat pitrt, as the horses which 
they iiad recently bestridden, and brown with 
exposure to sun and storm. Their upper garments 
were thrown off for comfort and coolness; and 
there they sat, reclined, or lounged, on block, 
bench, sleeping-berth, or bunk, as convenienew 
dictated, and with small regard for the elegances 
of polite society. They were, as we liave intimated, 
in their shirt-sleeves, and these none of the clean¬ 
est, probably; but this served only as a foil to dis¬ 
play‘dmore prominently tlic gay, flaring, and rich 
bandannas which were loosply twisted round their 
bearded throats, and tastened in front in a sailor’s 
knot. t 

The men were not idle; and a huge joint of 
smoking hot beef, home-fed apd juicy, with piles 
of dampers, gave evidence that the fire bad not 
been needlessly large and fleroe. A large pot or 
kettle, babbling and steaming, had just been re¬ 
moved ; and before each man wits placed a tin plate 
aifli pannikin, the former loaded with broad, thick 
slices from the joint, the latter filled with strong, 
odoriterous tea. 

We need scarcely say that Price, iMyton, and 
Barnes were the hosts of that evening's feast, and 
that they were attentive to"their guests; among 
whom were the long, wiry stockman whose hos¬ 
pitality our travellers bad experienced the uigiit 
before they reached Hunter’s Creek; another 
stockman tom Mr. Irving's film; a straggler 
fiom Boomerang; and two or three hands tom 
itr. Bracy’s hornc-farin. While these men‘arc 
employed, with hearty good will and amazing 
appetites, in reducing the bulk of the prime sir¬ 
loin to a pitiful display of bare bones, drinking tea 
by the quart, and lightening their labour with 
conversation, let us hope ^propriato to the occa¬ 
sion, we may say a few words respecting tliat oc¬ 
casion-—a eattlo-niuster and branding—a‘serious 
and necessary business in the Australian bush, 
though vastly more exhilarating, we are told, than 
a fox-hunt, with the additional zest of being far 
more dangeroqs to the inexperienced, and which 
is conducted in something like thtf following 
fashion. 

Having fixed upon lus day, the stock-owner 
invites his nearest ntsighbours—and this suif^oses 
a tolmrably wide raiige~4o assist in thq operation. 
Thrae generally fssemUe the night befoft, with 
their horses and dog». The host “ provides shake¬ 


downs, kills a heifer or two for frcifli meat, and 
sets before his guests an unlimited quantity of 
tea. No grog—that is too dear in tho*bu.'!h, to 
say nothing of otlu^ reasons on the score of 
temperance. Circles are formed, the Company all 
smoking ohoft black dodeens round the fires, 
drinking tea, telling tales of cattle (not of sheep-^ 
alfstockmen abhor the name) and of bushrangers. 

“ At day-break, after a most substantial break¬ 
fast, the horses are all saddled, each rider being 
armed with a stock-whip, the handle of which is 
about a foot long, luid the thong twelve or four¬ 
teen feet. With this fearful instrument an ex¬ 
perienced hand can ent a piece clean out from the 
skin and flesh of a bullock, and the crack of the 
whip c-an be heard for miles. All being now 
mounted, not r.i red coats, but in shirt, trousers, 
boots, and spurs, they set out, iiccompunied by a 
few dogs, having arranged each to take a particu¬ 
lar direction, converging to an appointed place of 
rendezvous. No sooner* have they separated on 
their different errands than the cracking of the 
dreaded whi{> resounds in all directions; tbe 
frightened cattle—the old ones amongst wiimn 
know by experience what is coming—hasten with 
alacrity to their usual camping-places, the stock¬ 
man in full speed aQcr them, heading llicin, if 
necessary, and driving them towards the appointed 
rendezvous; the others, who have been similarly 
engaged, have their charge also hearing down on 
the same spot, where most of the cuttic on tbe 
run are ultimately collected, and the journey 
towards the stockyard is coinmeuced. 

“ And now commences the sport in ciirncst. 
The mob of cattle is in a state of-perfect cxcile- 
inent, ready to dash at anything. Not a I'cw of 
them have already had a taste of the dre.uled 
thong, the cracking of which still resounds through 
the air from every direction, accunipaiiicd by tin*, 
shouts of the riflcrs. Cows are lowing for their 
I lost calves, and these fur their motjirrs; riial 
1 bulls are furiously menacing each odier, only 
again to he reduced to order by the whip; bullocks 
are bellowing, dogs barking, horses prsuieiug, and 
altogether the scene is one of as pretty confusion 
as can be imagined. * ♦ 

•* Onwards they go, the cattle evidently medi¬ 
tating escape 'or mischief. The front gets into a 
gallop, which is speedily cltoked by Uio stockmen. 
A d^ivity is before them, and away goes the 
mob down tbe hill, stockmen after them at a 
killing pace. Clouds of dust arise, which, at a 
distance, resemble those of the African deserts 
moving before the wind. The pace incrca.<i^s ty a 
flying one, yet the horses at full speed will turn 
instantly, and head back tho cattle, perfonuing 
feats gf suddenly twisting and turning, which, 
with im English horse, would'be considered im- 
liossible. 

“Every now pnd then, a beast or calf bursts 
out of tho herd, and triesi to head back to the bush. 
Ono or two* horsemen are after them as quick as 
thought, their dogs following. Many bullocks are 
so fleet in this country, that tf they get a little 
start, it will take a good horseman to overtake 
them. The men ride like madmen, taking the 
fallen fogs, and great cracks in Jthe 'ground, in 
their stride; their hate^off, hanging by the siring 
on their backs; .their long'hair and brards strewn 
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on tlieir shraldera, ipixed wit'h the gaudy fluttering' 
hiuidkerchiefs in which a stockman delights. 

“ As the mob a^roaches the stockyard, a last 
dcsMrate struggle is made to escape, for the cattle 
well know that the cruel operation of branding is 
before them. This is all their reminisdhnce of the 
stockyard, and having once gone through it, they 
are not likely to forget it. The stockmen are on 
the alert, as well as the horses, the latter watching 
every movement of the cattle, and as instantly 
heading it. The rush is made, and again defeated, 
though with difficulty, and the cattle are at length 
safely inclosed, but not before the horses and 
riders are one mas.s of mud, arising a.s much from 
dust and perspiration as from any other c.ause. 

“ The branding is effected in a cruel manner. 
The animal is caught with a noosed rope, which is 
dexterously thrown over bis horns or round his 
neck, by means of a long forked pole, the plain 
part the rape running through tlie stockman's j 
hand, and trailing along the ground, the end being | 
held outside the yard. The victim is then dragged 
to a part of the stockyard near whtre a large lire 
lias l.'ccri kindled: he is then immovcably fixed, 
and a red-hut iron brand, the mark of the owner, 
is placed on his .shoulder or flunk, and kept there 
til) it has burned completely through the hide, 
when the beast is loosed, to carry with him the 
reineinlirance of his sufferings till the nejif^'jsit to 
the stcH'kyard. He is, however, then only a 
spcctiilor of the snflerings of others, as his .own 
luaiK is indelible, llis repugnance to mu.ster- 
days is, of course, scarcely to be wondered at,”* 

Wi* return tii our stockmen’s hut, in the aspect 
of nliicli half’an hour had wrought some slight 
.Slid unimportant changes. The stripped bones of 
the liugc joint, with kvgc gobbets of offal besides, 
liad been thrown to numerous dogs, with which, 
some inside the hut as the warmest place, affd 
others outside ns the freest, wefe making them- 
selvi'.s comfortably at home ; and, bating an occa¬ 
sional snarl and snap, were peaceably disposed to 
each other, as well-ordered dogs always are, except 
when they catch some of man's pugnacious spirit. 
Tho slab-formed table was removed, the fire was 
rcplcnisbcd, the huge tea-boiler and quart panni¬ 
kins were replenished also; and tho rudely attired, 
strong-built, muscular^ bronzed, and well-hearded 
men, were resting in various picturesque attitudes 
around the blazing hearth, which cast strong lights 
and deep shadows, as the case might he, on all 
within its influence. Some of the men had seat¬ 
ed thqmselves on the earthen floor, and reclined 
Inaily on the rolls of blankets in which they in¬ 
tended presently to wrap themselves, or on the 
well-worn saddles which the.Y had recently quitted: 
two or three others were stretched at their (ease in 
the stockmen’s berths; another, standing wit)^ 
folded arms, was leaning, with broad buck and 
shonlder.s, against the wall; aitd the rest were 
seated, in civilized fashien, on the timber blocks 
which, in a busliman’s hut, do duty to/ ^airs. 

But, sitting, standing, or reclining, tlwir occu¬ 
pation, with but an exception or two, was the 
same—tca-drinldng and filthy tobacco-smoking; 
wbile.sturjp^ and jest passed from mouth to^nutb. 

• "Tha Oold-Coloniei of AMtralia,'’ by G. B. Ewrp: 
*‘lhe Three Colonies of Australia," by S. Sidusj:. and 
"Setllemland Couricts," by A. Harris. * 
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CHAPTER XXIir. 

nAUK ZATION IIP Alt AWKVAAO rBZmOAIISKZ. 

The grey of n flne autumn morning roused the 
story-tellers of the previous night from their light, 
and short slumbers; and from the remains of the 
slaughtered beast, which were still suspended on the 
I gallows, a plentiful supply of steaks was cut, which • 
were speedily transferred to the glowiiig embers on 
the hearth ; and the business of the day commenced 
with an abundant bnt httrried brcakl'ast, to which 
the men devoted themselves with appetites appa¬ 
rently unimpaired by past exertions. This wsia 
soon over, however, and before the sun had risen 
two degrees, every man was on horseback, and, tho 
company was dispersed to different parts of the 
run. But ha^g already* described tho general 
proceedings of a cattle-hunt, we shall, for the 
present, follow in the route only off our first 
acquaintance, Frank Layton ; who, separated from , 
his companions, but accompanied by one of the 
wafeh-dogs, proceeded at a hand-gallop towards 
the upper part of Ihe run, two or three miles from 
the hut; where, bi Uie near neighbourhood of a 
clump pf wattle trees, a young bull, strong, ill- | 
•tempered, and more than half wild, had established 
himself in lordly grandeur at the head of a nnnicr- 
ous mob of cows and younger cattle. Fi'auk had 
previously been warned by his more experienced 
aasociate, that flic job he liad chosen for hmiself 
would.be a tough one; but some rough though 
not ill-natured jokes which had been levelled over¬ 
night at his ffreenness, .spurred him on somewhat 
inconsiderately, single-handed, to an enterprise 
wliich, without derogating from his manhood and 
counige, he might»have left to more experienced 
hands. 

A quarfer of an hour brought him into the 
presence of his antagonist, who, quietly feeding in 
the midst of the herd, merely glared upon^e 
intruder as he approached, and sircuUy contiiffled 
his operations. But this peaceable demeanour was 
soon exchanged for a low, hoarse, and threatening 
growl, when the horseman rapidly rode round the 
herd, driving them, .by dread and force of his 
fearful stock-whip* to a common centre. Aud 
when the stockman, contracting his semicircular 
sweeps, pressed upon the outermost stragglers of 
the mob, accompanying his evolutions witii shouts 
and loud cracks of the whip—the dog also per¬ 
forming his part by snapping at the heels of tlie 
friglftcncd uattle, and loudly jiarking^—the animal, 
pencciving tliat some offensive schem^ was in i 
operation, lashed his sides in fury, and prepared i 
for resistance. • 

Another crack of the whip, and another rush of 
the cattle, cleared the space between Frank aud 
the bull, which, with a loud roar and lowered 
bead, charged furiously at the horseman. Very 
alertly the good hoiwe wheeled round on his hind 
feet, ns on a pivot, anti the dark sides of the jn- 
fiiriated beast received, as he tore up the ground 
with his qjiort horns in passing, E severe stroke 
from the whip, which changed his roar, for the , 
tiioe, into a pnolongcd bellow of pain. But if 
Frank fancied that the spirit of the brute vros 
broughlf down by the cKeck’ thus, given, he waa 
soon undeceived; again and again tho. savage 
animal, qow stirred up to revenge, charge full 
upon him; and it needed all the skill in horseman- 
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ship be could exert to avoid a fatal rencontre. 
Meanwhile the mob of eattle' was scattered far and 
wide, dasliin" across the plain—but not in the 
' direction of the stockyard; and it seemed matter j 
of doubt.whether, without further assistance, the | 
balllcd and mortified stockman would sucked in | 
collecting them together, even without so dire and 
determined an enemy in his front as the pertinacious 
and maddened brute. Lash after lash descended 
on the bleeding sides and back of the bull; but 
his spirit was unabated; he was evidently intent 
upon mischief, and wa,® not to bo beaten off with a 
whip. Probably, too, ho saw that hi.s antagonist 
was a raw hand at his work; was moreover getting 
agitated, if not wavering; that his horse vras, at 
all events, becoming blacvn with exertions; and 
jessed that a few more desperate charges would 
Misure hii.i the victory. Once n^pre, then, with 
eyes glaring s.avQgely, apd meaning mischief and 
death to horse and rider if he could accomplish it, 
with a terrific howl, rather than a roar or bellow, 
with foaming mouth, and erect tail, he prepared 
for a final rush, while Franks panting, stream¬ 
ing with perspiration, and nervously .excited, 
clutched his whip with an unsteady liai.d, and 
prepared tor the onset. 

The onset was made; and in a second, the 
young stockman found himself rolling on the 
ground, holding on to his horse's bridle, while the 
roar of the bull, cnrccriiig past, sounded in his 
ear.s like a horrid note of iriiimph. It was well 
for Fi'cink that the impetus of the animal carried 
him on some distance before ho vould recover 
himself and turn upon the prostrate foe, who lost 
no time in starting to his feet, giutificd b) find 
that limbs, body, and brains were, for the present, 
sound and in their right places. Itwas not ea.sy, how¬ 
ever, to remount the terrified and. trembling horse, 
w^ had indeed escaped the hofns of the hull, 
bm had otherwise home the full force of tlic charge. 

The young stockman’s sitnation wa.s now critical 
enough: himself exhausted; his dug, ip obedience 
to his own orders, chasing the herd of cattle, and 
now out of sight; liis horse, resisting his efforts to ' 
remount; and his infuriated enemy in the act of i 
closing his eyes and lowering his head for the final 
rush which was to complete his triumph and satiate j 
his vengeance. 

At this moment, and while Frank was rapidly 
debating in his own mind whether it would no,t be 
wi.se to abandon his horse, and attempt to 6scape 
to the friendly shelter of the trees, which were 
not far distant, a ehont reached his car; and before 
he could collect Ms thoughts, he heard the rapid 
approach of a horseman, the loud report of the 
stock-whip, a scream rather than a bellow of pain 
from the bull, and was aware that an ally—fresh 
as the Prussians at Waterloo—-had entered the 
field, and was already turning the scale of victory. 
Fer one moment, the bull turned his glaring, 
blood-shot eyes towards his new adversary; and 
then, perhaps calculating that the, odds were 
against him, mi.de towards the plain with the 
impetuosity of fear. 

Ry this time, Layton had managed to repiount 
his horse, and pdvancLag towards the stfanger— 
fur his deUverer was a stranger—ho thanked him 
warnSly tor the timely assistance which.had pro¬ 
bably saved his life. ■ 


“ Well, I should Say 'tis hkcly it may be so," 
said the stranger coolly; " for I could see the 
dark-skin meant something at last; and yon were 
in a rather awkward fix, young fellow. Ihit are 
you seriously hurt P" 

Frank tvas not sure, ho said; but he rather 
believed there was not much the matter. And 
once again, he expressed his obligations to the 
stranger, whose arrival had been so opportune. 

“ Oh," replied the man, “ I saw it was time to 
put in my oar. You would not have thanked mo 
for coming sooner, I dare say; or I might, for I 
have been looking on this half-hour from among 
the trees there. But I reckon there’s something 
else to do yet, so let us set about it." 

The stranger’s tone was sharp and not altogether 
civil, Frank tly!>ught; and when he looked into his 
face there was nothing very prepossessing tliere. 
A suspicion, too, came into his mind that he had 
seen the man before, though, in the confused state 
of his faculties, he conl&n’t recollect where. Ho 
thought, too, that it was not the most friendly 
action (or initction rather) in the world to Icuvo 
him to the last extremity,, when a dozen slight 
casualties might have prevented the tardy rescue. 
He said hothing, however; but putting spurs to 
his horse, he boundedr. over the plain in the track 
of the scattered herd, towards which tho bull had 
fled accompanied and assisted by the stranger, 
succeeded in coliccting and driving them towards 
the-stockyard, whicli was, by the time he reached 
it, a scene of busy and noisy confusion. 

CIIAPTErv 

TUE PSBlLS OP A BAANDIKQ DAT.—M*WEBV1T. NARBOWLT 
XIICAPXS DKSTAUCTiOIf. 

Theee hours or more had been occupied by Frank 
in bis part of tho proceedings; and the greater 
pkrt of the cattle were by this time collected. Mr. 
Bracy, his overSeer, and Mr. Irving, had arrived 
from Hunter’s Creek. A table was stationed at 
the entrance of the stockyard, with stock-book 
and materials for writing: the fire was kindled 
for heating the branding irons; and tho dis¬ 
mounted assistants were waiting the lust arrival 
of stock and tho closing of the gate. 

As Frank, still accompanied by the stranger, 
passed his employer, he perceived n cloud on his 
brow, which deepened wimn the man familiarly 
addressed him. 

“I was not aware that wo should h.ave tho 
pleasure of your assistance to-day, Mr. M‘Wee- 
vil," said Mr. Bracy. 

“ I ,nm her’, for all that, however," replied ’Tr. 
M'Weevil, the soimd of whose name at once re¬ 
called to Layton’s rpmembranco the scene at the 
tavern, the secret recess in the mountains, and the 
.suspicion attaching to the man and bis partner; 
and he could not help wondering at tho cool as¬ 
surance of the fellow. “ I am hero for all that, 
Mr. Bracy: and I am come to tell you I think it 
an nnnei^Dourly and nnpolite sort of thing not to 
have given mo notice of this spree. I fancied 
there was a mistake about it, and 1 am here to 
see.” 

“We fanded wo could do without troubling 
you, Mr, M'Weevil,” replied tho owner of the 
run, in a tone of restraint. 

" I reckon your man Here doesn’t think so," 
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retorted M'Weevil, “ unless lie lias a fancy for Brand after brand bad been affixed, nn<i the toi-- 
beinp inade dingoes’^eat of.” mented animals had been duly registered. The 

“ It is very true, sir,” said Frank; “ I was muster was nearly completed, when a young bull, 
thrown, and at the mercy of yonder bull, when Mr. which had hitherto evaded every effort of the wary 
M‘Weevil, if that is his name, came to my help;" stockman, was declared, with a loud shout of 
and ho tola, with the warmth of generous and triumph, to be safely noosed at last. It was tlio 
grateful ^feeling, the danger from wliidli he had same animal which had given Layton suih severe 
been rescued. exertion, and placed bim in such imminent dan- 

_ “ I beg Mr. M'Weevil’s pardon then, and thank ger, earlier in the day. 
him heartily for liis assistanec,” said Mr. Bracy; “We shall have something to do now,” ex- 
.and ho spoke heartily too; and the cloud cleared off claimed the long, wiry stockman, who, with others, 
at once, ns ho offered the man his hand. " Let was holding the rope on the outside of the fence, 
that clear off all old scores,” he added. “ That felloiv ought to havq had a brand on him 

The offered hand was taken. “ I don't know long ago; so look out, and pull with a will.” 
what old scores you can mean, Mr. Bracy,” he Mr. Irving, Tom I’rice, and Prank were in jbe 
said; “ but let that pass nowand he rode for- yard, and were watchfully avoiding the mad 
ward towai-ds the stockvard, thinkiii^T—if wo may charges of the Jpe.ast, as it* bounded towards each 
venture to guess at thoughts whi^li were never in turn, and at every movement was drawn nearer 
expressed—that it would bo better to submit and nearer to tijc fence.’ ' • 

quietly to the implication Mr. Bracy’s words con- “ This is my affair,” sboniod M'lVceviLspring- 
tained* than to demand an explanation which ing over the rails; “ I have had one touch at him 
might have been attended with awkward re.sults. this morning already; ho shall know mo again 
The rciider will remember that Mr. M'Weevil’s con- before I have done with him. Get ready the 
science was not a very clear one; that hi.s presence brand, there!” 

w'as an act either of bravado or of deep craft; that “ Another rope!” shouted Price, in high cx- 
he was ignmvmt of the precise degree of infoi-ma- ?itcnient; “ quick! mates; this is giving; "out of 
tion Mr. Bracy might have obtained of the dis- the way all, if yon care for life.” As lie spoke, 
honest practices of himself and his partner; .and another noosed rope was put into his hands, and, 
it may be judged that he was well enough con- throwing fiig^n him the pole which till now lie had 
tented will* the full indemnity his iujnrofMa|!igh- retained, he sprang to the side of the buU'.and 
bonr had been pleased to offer. At all events, it slipped»tbe second rope over bis horns. The action 
was observed that tlirougU the day the suspected was ]>roinpt and dexterous ns it was daring, and 
mnu threw into his manner an air of cordiality, so well timed that another moment would have 
and that the assistance he i-eudered .seemed prompt- been too late# As the stockman threw himself 
cd by a desire to wipe out all remembrance of ill- hack, the first rope snapped n ith a loud report, 
blood between himself and his neighbour. , and tlje beast rushed towards liim. Happily, the 

Wliilc the by-play was going on between this second rope w'as fajthful to its trust, and while 
man and Mr. Bracy, the preliminary arrangements i Price stepped aside and suffered the animal to 
were completed, and Jhe real business of the day bound savagely by, within a yard of tlie spot on 
commenced amidst noise and tumult more easiiV | which he stood, the, slack of the rope was rapidly 
to be imagined than described. Mhn, half stripped, { drawn ui, and in another minute the foaniiffg 
are dashing among the seared beasts, siugling | mouth and glaring'eyes of the furious beast were 
out the unbranded, and cautiously advancing to ' brought into contact with the strong branding- 
fix the trc.scherons noose. Then conies the dcs- post. Biif still he j^lunged dc.speratcly, and seemed 
peralo plunging of the terrified animal, while the to defy the malice power oi his persecutors. In 
yopc, held by half a dozen men, is gradually drawn vain, however; a fei# minutes more, and, helplessly 
in and wound round the brandmg-po.st, till the tied and bound, thd poor animal lay panting out ho 
head of the victim is inimoveahly fixed, while its ground, and bellowing with anger, I'oar, and pain, 
legs are secured by ajiother rope. '‘Sometimes "Now for the brand," shouted M'Weevil, who, 
the auiinal is branded standing, his legs merely as we smJ, bad joined tlie men in.the yard, 
confined by the leg rope, either held hyTuen, or ‘ils that to bo it, sir?" the stoekiuan asked 
fastened to another post; or else, if very wild and aside’of his employer, who was looking on. Mr. 
powerful, he is legged and thrown, and lied fast, Bracy nodded, and Price »vith3rew. 
and tlten branded. When some of them get up. The next moment the wooden bandlS of the 
everybody must be ont of the yard. • Some degree brand was in M'Wecvil’s han^ and the red-hot 
of nerve is required to untie a beast; the best way | iron smoking and hissing on the shoulder of the 
is to keep behind it, and oqt of the way. Some \ entangled beast. Every muscle quivered, and a 
men will stand their ground, and some always i deep g^oan was heaved from his broad chest. It 
nip up over the fence us speedily as they can.,| was cruel work, as we have said; and neither 
Generally, the danger is more in appoaranco than stockowners nor stockmen have harder hearts than 
reality. Only now and thou, wlieu a real ‘ Kua- i others; but they are psed to these things. To 
sian' happens to be among the mob, circiynspection Frank Layton, however, the scene was new; and 
mlist positively bo practised as well ‘as bravery, ho had noj;, without some feelings of pity, wit- 
Beasts have been known to break three strong nessed the sufferings of the poor animals that 
ropes, one after the other, charge everybody out of day; and when lie saw his late antagonist wrjthing 
the yard, and then go over a six-rail fence at a bcncqth the torture of the brand—more deliGerate- 
flying* and get away unconquered to their ly applifld, too, than seenftd to him necessary—-he 
wilds again." * uttered an xnpatient exclamation, odd turned euwa^. 

Three or four hour| bad thus passed away. “ You don’t fancy this work, young man ?*• said 
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Mr. Irving, who stood close by, and witnessed 
Frank’s' shrug. 

“ I shonld only excite your contempt, sir,” 
replied Bh-auk, “ if I were to say that 1 could wish 
. the punishment wore le.ss severe.” 

“ Not a whit, not a whit; I think the better of 
you lor your feeling. I am always glad, fer my 
part, when these days are over, and the poor 
beasts liave nothing more to bear of it than the 
recollection. But tiie thing must be done, and I 
do not know that there in a more merciful way of 

doing it; and after all-but look out, young 

man ; the operation i^ over, and in a minute the 
bull will be on his legs; and in such a case as this 
1 always reckon that discretion i.s the better part 
of valour, as somebody says.” Saying tliis, the 
farmer made to tbe raihi^i and sprai^g briskly over. 
^Not so ITrank, however, who stood his ground, 
and watched the proceedings of ,Mr. M’Weevil, 
who by this tiipe had removed the brand, and was 
carelessly, as the young stockman thought, untying 
the ropes which bound the prostrate bull. 

The result justified Frank's apprehension. 
Springing to his feet before M’Weevil bad calcu¬ 
lated on Uie sudden movement, instead of .making 
use of bis freedom in escaping either among tbe 
mob of cattle in tbe yard, or attempting to cle.ar 
the rails, be turned short round with a vindictive 
roar, upon the unprepared and defenceless brauder, 
and, .'with a fearful crash, levelled him to the 
ground. It was the deed of a moment. At one 
instant the unhappy man was carelessly and 
vanntingly defying the strong and raging beast; at 
the next, he was bruised, bleeding, akd in.scnsible. 

The bull turned again to wreak his vengeance 
on the desperately injured but yet breathing iuan; 
but before be could accomplish bis purpose, and 
wliile Prank, at fearful Inizard to himself, and with 
but little hope, nnarmed its he was, of averting tiio 
savage purpose of the beast, stood by in liesitation, 
the sharp crack of a riHc was beard; tbe bull stag¬ 
gered, dropped on his knees, rose again, ga/ed wildly 
round, then fell, .and rolled over in the agonies of 
dciitli. The bullet, true to its aim, bad reached 
his heart. > 

“I have never had a cattle-branding without a 
loaded rifle by my side,” said Mr. Bracy to a man 
who stood hy, since I saw a prior fellow gored to 
death as M’Weevil would have been, witbout the 
possibility of rescue. And now, boys, tor tlie j 
wounded man. He is nut so mueb hurt as,he ! 
might have been, I think,” he added, when he { 
saw M’Weevil slowly rise, assisted by Frank and ' 
others wtio had gathered round-him: “he escaped j 
the hums, fora mcHcy, though he did not get clear ' 
off from the hoofs.” 

It was even so. Tenderly conveyed to the 
stockman's hut, and laid on blankets, it was found | 
that, setting aside a broken arm, a dislocated 
shoulder, and ribs terribly bruised ljut not frac- ' 
tiirpd, the man was tolesably sound alter all. ; 
Surgeons are not very numerous in the bush ; but 
most old settlers have some slight exppricnee in ' 
bone-setting; and Mr. Irving ball the additional 
advantage of having, it some fonr.er period of bis 
history, deserted the profcftsion of medicine for the 
prospect opened^to hftn hy emigration. We beg, 
therefore, to leave tbe nnhirtunate M’Weevil in 
bis hands, merely premising that, with dislocation 


reduced, bone sot, and contusion well fomented, 
the roan was conveyed in a litter to Hunter’s 
Creek, where, by a kind of* poetical justice, he 
underwent the course of waler-grnel-ing 'with 
which he and his partner had taunted their former 
visitor. Ju other words, he was carelhlly and 
judiciously nursed. 

We must pass over slightly the relnaining 
events of the branding day, premising that the 
following summary is more or less applicable to 
every such o<xasion. After the branding had 
been completed, a feast was prepared for all hands. 
Beef and mutton, salt and fresh, roiist and boiled, 
were placed upon tho planks which did duty for 
table, accompanied by vegetables from Frank’s gar¬ 
den, together with damper and tea in large pots. 
Fresh tea was brewed, and stories went round 
until it was time to break up. And there were 
those present, probably, who, in the recollection of 
Mr. M’Weevii’s rencontre with the bull, would have 
told you that, in their view of the subject, “ the 
latter end of a feast is -better than the beginning 
of a fray,” 

NEWSPAMRS FROM CHINA. 

What the sculptured monuments of anliquity 
were to tbe elder nations of tlie earth, tbe printed 
newspaper is to tbe great communities of nio- 
dcrii ^imes. .Both arc, to a largo extent, faitliliil 
and vivid thesiniiles of tiie habits, usages, tiuitcs, 
and wants of tho respective peoples by whom they 
were or are produced, and whoso public and private 
life they serve to daguerreotype, for tbe benefit of 
all coming generations. We are led into tliis 
reflection by the sight of severnl numbers ot tlie 
*' North China Herald,” of recent d-ate, which have 
jnst reached our hands, and over the pages of 
which we have been glancing. This weekly jour- 
nAl is piiblislicd at Shanghac, which, as is well 
known, is one ol the live cities opened by the 
Chinese authorities to the commercial nations of 
the globe; and, as regards czei'llcnce of typography 
and paper, will not suffer by comparison with 
scarcely any of onr metropolitan or provincial news¬ 
papers. 

Glancing the eye down the advertising columns 
of this literary representative of a far-off land—so 
diverse from us in nearly aft its social phenomena 
—we are surprised at the familiar faces from the 
fatherland .which everywhere meet our gaze. A 
“North British'’ paper, in this respect, would 
hardly wear less the air and garb of an exotic than 
the “ North China Herald.” Here, for instance, 
we meet with tliut ubiqnitmis advertiser, Hollowtly, 
who has promptly availed liimseif of the recent 
concessions of our celestial brethren to slip his 
“ ointmint” into the land of pig-tails. He stands 
^de by aide with a learned disquisition on Chinese 
chronology and the dark profundities of the early 
history of the empire. Life-pills and cough-lozenges, 
of European manufacturer are also found in com¬ 
pany with that new panacea of nervous disorders, 
JPulvermacher’.s hydro-electric chain. A daguerreo¬ 
type artist, too, from Hong-Kong, makes his bow 
to the Shanghae public, and intimates that he is 
preparedilo take portraits from one fuot^lo a quar¬ 
ter of an inch square. London porter and bottled 
stout, sherry and Frendlt bi;pndy, and other potent 
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beverages, are striving to secnre naturalization in 
the Bohea land—an elTprt in which we can hardly 
wish tliern success.' Pcravian guano appeals to 
the pockets of the "Chinese farmers; and marine, 
life, and fire insurance companies urge their im¬ 
portant cldms upon the community in general. 
Amidst loans and lotteries, Chinese grammars ^d 
chain cables, it is gratifying to see an announce¬ 
ment which proves that British benevolence is 
budding and blossoming even on the shores of this 
VMt empire. Under the head of “ Seaman’s Hos¬ 
pital," an intimation is given, that an institution 
for the shelter and medical triatment of afilicted 
sailora has just been opened, furnished with every 
comfort. And, lastly, we have a curious excul¬ 
patory announcement, not altogether without pa¬ 
rallel in our otvn pxiblic journals, to the eifect that 
" the gun-room officers of her majesty’s ship 
‘ Spartan’ will not be responsible* fur any debt 

contracted by E-B-as their messman or 

steward, during their stay at this port." 

“ 'l1>e North China Huiald,” although printed 
in Shiingliae, is yet in reality an English news¬ 
paper. In its columns, however, we meet with 
extracts from a bond fide Chinese newspaper, the 
’* Pekin Gtizette," which is the organ of the im¬ 
perial government. The following extracts will 
give our readers some noljjm of the journalistic 
literature and court news with which the ladies 
.'iiid gentlemen of the " flowery land ’’ amuse them¬ 
selves when sipping their native beverage. ’’ 

“ An atlache of the Curcan embassy having 
hiinged hini.scif, the licnteiiant-colonel, Lc-wan- 
ncen, who had charge of that embassy, is blamed 
fur not discovering the cause, and reporting it." 

“ A treasiirev’s secretary in Hoo-kwang applied 
for leave of absence on account of sickness, and 
witliout waiting a repliy he forwarded his seal of 
office and departed; for which he is to be cash¬ 
iered.” ‘ * 

" The members of the Literary Institute having 
petitioned the emperor, that the idol Kwan-te 
should be elevated in the scale of sacrificial honours, 
ill consequence of his having interfered in a mira- 
ciilons manner to promote the imperial interests at 
K’hae-Cung-foo, the emperor orders the board of 
ceremonies to deliberate and report thereon.” 

“ A set-Tefary belonging to one of the boards 
having died, a Tartar young lady* who was be¬ 
trothed to him, insi.stod on being considered in the 
light of his widow, and as such devoting herself to 
perpetual celibacy; the emperor orders the case to 
be iiiquh-ed into, and a report sent up to him 
accordingly.” 

V An officer reports that the impegal tombs ha' e 
been injured by excessive raius." 

“ A complauit is brought^ against some Tartar 
troops from Moukden, who had arrived at I^echow, 
within the great wall, having ci'eated disturbances 
on their march, by demanding more curitiges ancf 
liorscs than the regulations permitted, and then 
wounding one of the mulet^re. The emperor 
orders the officer in command to fihd out the 
soldier who offended, and hand him over to the 
civil authorities for punishment.” 

“ An officer named Le-taou-sang having met 
with « book on defending cities, presents y, tq the 
emperor, Ifld requests that it be rejprinted for ge-1 
noral information. He says, ever since the relwls , 
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have begun their depredations, various cities, both 
large and small, have been taken by tb^m. This 
is not, he thinks, to, be ascribed so much to the 
skill of the rebels in capturing cities, as to the 
ignorance of the officers in the method of defend¬ 
ing them. A long period of peace has led .to the 
neglect of military preparations, and when trouble 
arises, the officers have not a single plan to sug¬ 
gest, and, getting into a fright, they do not know 
what to do. Thus when evil tidingfs come, the 
officers are not to be relied on. The writer says, 
that he has recently met with the book above men¬ 
tioned, published in the Ming dynasty ;.aijd having 
recently heard how the rcbdls have defended Nan¬ 
king, Chin-keang and Yang-chow, he finds that it 
is precisely according to the method prescribell in 
the work .spoken of: thus^ Jhey have been enabled 
to keep those Cities for several months, and the 
imperialists seem unable to retake one of them.< 
Could the impdrialists now be persuaded ^o guard 
the cities as these rebels have'ddne, they would 

soon be able to Overcome their enemies.The 

writer says, in conclusion, that he is no soldier, 
but he is in the habit of making use of his eyes, 
and he begs to lay the result of his observations at 
«(hc fe$t of his imperial majesty. The emperor's 
reply is: ‘ Let it be recorded.’ " 

As was to be expected, many notices are inciden¬ 
tally given in these new.<»papers of the progress of 
the I'ebellion. Shangliae is, indeed, as our readers 
know,Jii the hands of the insurgents; although 
the latter are an entirely different body from those 
who form what constitutes, if we may use the 
term, the Ch^'stian army. With reference to that 
party, it is gratifying to find, in a state memorial 
presented to the eqtperor by some officer of rank, 
the following unintentional testimony borne to 
the fortitude and heroic self-devotion of its mem¬ 
bers. 

" The protestant sect,” says tliis Cliinese memo¬ 
rial, “ is only another designation of the Roman 
Catholic, both originating with the barbarians, and 
fiowing in poisonous streams through the middle 
kingdom, Seeing tlie customs of the country and 
deluging the people—^damaging the manners and 
wounding the heai-ts of the age. Those who once 
enter the sect, become so infatnated as never to 
recant; regarding death as merely going home. 
This contempt of danger and readiness to die ex¬ 
cites the surprise of both offia^ra and men. They 
are not to be confounded with the vagabonds of any 
otlfes sect.” This is certainly a cheering testimony, 
considering the quarter from which it comes. 

The mandarins, in this document, givifhis ma¬ 
jesty pleasant assurances as to ^he termination of 
the rcliellion. The following is their language 
upon the subject:— 

“ Those lawle.ss vagabonds who have been collect¬ 
ing and gaining strength for several years are this 
year to be entirely exterminated, and thus the cease¬ 
less desires of the angu^ emperor, for securing the 
tranquillity of the poo^e, and for complying vrith 
the decrees of heaven, will be gratified; his illumi¬ 
nating inftlligence will dissipate darkness, and his 
mqjestic awe wi[l inspire respectful obedience. 

“ Furthermore, all the civil aud military officers, 
and The inhabitants of the provinces of Kwang-si 
I and Canton, without exception, revere the aygust 
, emperor, and looking up to his virtuous example, 
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give vent to their rejoicings, wliich resound like thus surreptitiously witnessed must not be con- 
peals of tiiundcr. _ _ founded with the men having the direction of the 

“ A portion of the brigand,? having been exter- great patriotic movement whitih is now convulsing 
minuted, tlie gall of the_ remainder will be con- the empire; for while the latter are imbued, at 
gealed, and llicir bones will sluike, and as for those least to some hopeful extent, with Chrisliau prhi- 
who lied to Taii-chau in Ho-nan, they will be cut cinles and sentiments, the former are mainly an 
off in no,lime, as intimated in a former imperial unprincipled set of lawless men, immersed in the 
command. besotted habits of heathenism. 

“ tVe reverently," concludes this ilaltering state The narrator says that anxiety to gain satisfac- 
dociimcut, “ look up to the gracious benevolence tory infonnalion respecting the proceedings of the 
of the august emperor, which perpetually seeks the society led him to ingratiate himself with a Uhina- 
good estate of the bhick-haired race, and respect- man, one of the members, who agreed to take him 
fully transmit this dc.spntch on, the dostriictiou of to the place of meeting and give him an opportn- 
the LotingTjanditti—prostrate begging for it the nity of witnessing their proceedings. Having 


aacred glance. A respectful memorial.” 

The following “ gracious answer” appears to 
have been returned by the brotlier of the snn and 
moon :—“ The honoui'aole ministers liave cin- 
#ploycd ceaseless vigilance in repressing those dis- 
tuimanccs.* In looking at their memorial 1 am 
profoundly gi-atilied. My will shall soon b^ made 
known. Respect this." 

Great rejoicings appear to have been felt by the 
imperi.alists at the capture (and, as we may ccr- 


renclicd the goal of his jouniey, by traversing short 
cuts, over stumps of trees, across swamps, and 
through water, he found, he says, throe large sheds, 
one of them about thirty fathoms in length, and 
full of people. " When wc were close to tliis bimg- 
sal (shed), my friend said, * Mr. Abdullah, keep 
very quiet, and assume an air of stupidity.’ Soon 
about twenty dogs commenced to bark at us. 1 
was afraid at seeing so many of them togcllier, 
but my friend called to the people in the bangsal. 


tainly assume, the execution) of a female connected some of whom came out jmd qineled the dogs, 
with the Christian rebels, and called by the CJiiiicsc/ The bangsal was surrounded with a (fitch about 
“ Mrs. Cliing.” This “ criminal,” as she is dcsig- three fathoms wide, and opposite the doors were 


nated in the imperialist despatches, is branded us 
“ the prime mover of the rebellion,” “ the perverse 
instigator of all evil,” the fabricator of false re¬ 
ports, and the authoress of many piiiiics.” Again, 
wc are told of this heroine, that “ she stimulatecl 
the brigands to union and to activity, and by her 
wicked mouth expelled fear from al[, about her.” 
We naturally foci anxious to learn who this 
heroine was, but the only i(j.furmatiun wc can 
gather is from the subjoined comments of Dr. 
MacGowan, one of the missionaries, we believe, at 
Shanghac. 

" Exigencies,” he says, “ somollmcs arise in the 


phases of society, when woman appears to be called came and led ns Into the bangsal. Inside I saw 


from her appropriate and retired sphere to take an 
active part in public affairs; and none withhold 
their admiration from those of the gentle sex wlio 
faithfully and intelligently discharge duties which 


may be adventitiously thrust upon them. Amongst tlirowing at an enemy. There were also plenty of 


those women whose good deeds are spoken of a.s a 
memorial of them throughout the world we arc 


disposed to place Mrs. Ching, to whom the high bundles. I asiced my friend quietly, ‘ Is this the 
ministers, in their address to the emperor, thought place?' He replied. ‘ Yes,this is one place; there 
fit to apply their strongest Invective. She may not arc, however, further inknd, five or six others 
have had the ability of a Priscilla in expounding'to larger than this; but to-night the people will us¬ 


her brethren the word of God more faithfully, as 
she certrinly had not the success of Deborah in 
efforts to deliver Iier countrymen from foreign 
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thraldom, yet she seems to have had in no small whom they intend to initiate; for the Hoeys of 


measure the characteristics both of the Roman wife Singapore are very Ijpld and daring in forcing 
pd of the mother in Israel; and wc are justified jHioplo (p join their society.' I then arited,' Where 
in the belief that the heroine of Lo-ting \fa8 not shall we remain this evening P’ He said, ‘ I will 
unworthy to join the noble array of martyrs." get a place in the chamber of a friend at one side 
As an interesting pendant to tlie above para- of the bangsal.' . 
graphs, we subjoin—gleaneJfrom the same jounml “ In the evening a drum was beaten, the sound 
—a striking accpiint, by nu eye-witness, of a visit of which v?aS heard at a great distance, «nd soon 
paid by him, some years since, to a noctufnal meet- after the people began to collect. In my opinion 


mg of the members of one of tlie secret societies 
of China. The occurrence look place in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Singapore, and the spectator* of the 
proceedings was- a Malay, named AbduOah, The 


unscrqpulous chan'cters whose revolting rites were 1 people were fightmg a batt(^. At this time I was 


drawbridges, so that tk.ey might remove the bridge 
and iJi-evcnt people coming over without leave. 
When my friend was observed, three men br.uigbt 
the bridge aud placed it over the ditch, so that wo 
pa.ssed over it. On arriving at the other side, 
there were also two or three pit-falls, over which 
were plac^ed marks ; ‘but if any came who did not 
k'liuw those marks, they incurred a great risi; oi' 
falling into a pit. The pits were about three 
fathoms deep, and over the top was a slight wicker 
frame, on which dry plantain leaves were spread, 
and over whic.h again sods were laid, so as to bo 
exactly like the surrounding ground. Some people 


Imiidreds of lamps, on the right and left, with 
people smoking opium. All round the bangsal 
there were heaps of .sharpened stakes, aud inside 
arras were arranged; the former being used for 


swords and bucklers, and sticks sharpened at the 
end like a d.irt, were resting against the w-all in 


arc, however, further inland, five or six others 
larger than this; but to-night the peoide will as¬ 
semble here, as thus is the place where new mem¬ 
bers are received, and you will have an opporVinity 
of seeing the (yremony, a.s they have just got five 


Singapore are very Ijpld and daring in forcing 
jHioplo (p join their society.' I then arited,' Where 
shall we remain this evening ?’ He said,' I will 
get a place in the chamber of a friend at one side 
of the bangsal.' . 

“ In the evening a drum was beaten, the sound 


there were 6<X) or 600 people in the bangiil at one 
time, and, of these, there were not twenty who 
were jiot opium smokers. When thejr ^.were all 
assembled, the nOisc in the bangBal*wa8 Wh as if 










taken to the chamber at the side, which had a 
curtain, and Wonged to the secretary. 1 remained 
hero very quietly, and my friend brought to ino 
some rice in a plantain leaf, a roast potato, and 
two planhiins, whiclt I ate in order to prevent 
iny being Tinngry during the night. Alter the 
lapse of _ a short time my friend came Again, anh 
said, ‘Sit hero quietly; there is a hole through 
which you can see, and be very careful, as the 
people will soon be all collected.’ I asked him to 
come and sit with me, but ho replied, ‘ Don’t bo 
afraid ; I am an ofllcer of the society, and cannot 
be absent from the duty which «brought me here. 
I will, however, come every now and then to see 
you; but don’t be alarmed, as no one will dare to 
molest you.’ ” 

About seven o’clock the people had all arrived, 
when they coinnienced eating and &i-inking. In 
about an hour this finished, when th^y begau play¬ 
ing on drums, and going through a number of 
ceremonies and mystic rites. Then, after burning 
incense before an idol, onfi of the candidates was 
brought forward for examination. Having passed 
this ordeal satisfactorily, the chief asked Iiim 
whether he was acquainted with the rules of the 
society; to which the candidate answered, “ Yes; 
I nndd'staiid that I am required to take an oath, 
by drinking blood.” lie neat made tlie following 
declaration: “ I promise not to divulge the secrets 
of this society to any one under i»nalty of death.” 
A vessel was" now brought, containing anaclc' and 
a lilile blood drawn from each of the members of 
the society, which, with a knife, was placed in fnint 
of the idol. The candidate thou taking up the 
knife, made a slight cut in his finger, from which 
he allowed soirfc blood to fall into the enp, after 
which the chief said, “ Drink in the presence of 
Datu Pecking.” The candidate accordingly drank 
a small cupful, on which the chief and all the con¬ 
federates drank a little, each in his turn. Th0 
chief then said, “ To-morrow go tft our secretary, 
and ask him for a book; in that book you will find 
all our rules and secret signs; you will pay one 
dollar for it.” The chief now rose, and himself 
lifted the candidate from his prostrate position, 
after which, bcitig initiated, he was qualified to 
take his place among those who before would have 
considered him an enemy. 

Proceedings like the above arc common to the 
“ Triad societies,” which constitute the rebels at 
Amoy, Shanghac, and Canton. The body whose 
march upon Pekin we are now looking forward to 
with such mtcrest, must not, as w'C have above 
said, for a moment be confounded with these. 


THK FERRY OP THE IRTISH^ 

ASP THB MEK8CHIKOFT FAMILY. 

The Irtish is the first of the great, rivers of 
Siberia encountered on entering tliat country by 
the ordinary route from Etirope. After journey 
of about two thousand miles from its* source in 
Cliineso Tartary, it reaches Tobolsk, turns from a 
westerly coui*se nortliwards at that city, and travels 
nearly a thousand miles more to the Arctic ocean, 
takiug-thc^mme of the Obi upon its junction with 
that sU-cam, thotlgh there is little or no difference 
in their respective volupies^ pf water, _ The high 


road from Russia Proper to its basin ruys across 
the Ural mountains to Ekaterinburg, the central 
point of a mining district, particularly celebrated 
for its malachite works; superb specimens of which, 
in the shape of doors, chairs, tables, and vases, 
were displayed at our great Exhibition of iiidustry. 
It then passes by Tuinen to Tobolsk, traversing a 
considerable extent of thinly inhabited steppe, 
little better than a desert, with large tracts of pine 
forest At about six miles from the latter town, 
the traveller emerges from a wood which has cir¬ 
cumscribed his view, and enters an open country. 
He secs before him in the distance a rampart of 
hills, with white buildings on the declivity and at 
the summit, above which rise the pointed tower^ of 
monasteries and churches. This is Tobolsk, the 
sight of which excites hoja or fear in the mind of 
the wayfarer, according as he i.s a voiuntary agent 
or under compulsion. Rut* before he filters the ' 
place, the Irtish has to bo crossed, which, is here 
divides! into several channels. Id winter the pas- 
Siigp is over the ice, in summer by a ferry boat. 

'The passage of streams is oceasionaily an in¬ 
cident of interest and of moment. Caesar led his 
troops across the Rubicon, and committed himself 
Wy thatsict to an irrevocable breach with the senate. 
Tfic insignificant streamlet was of political import¬ 
ance, as the boundary of Italy Proper, into which 
no general was allowed to lead an army without 
expre.ss permission. Rivers are often the dividing 
lines of distinct nationalities; and on crossing from 
bank to bank, wo come to a now people, with lan¬ 
guage, manners, and custom.s different lo what 
exist on the ojfiositc .side. Tliough this is not the 
ease with reference to the Irtish, its )>assage is an 
eventful transit to a Mnnierons class of persons. Ry 
the Russian law, those who offer themselves for 
the public service in Siberia, whether civil or 
military, gain a step in promotion on crossing the 
river, and are entitled to retain it on returning 
home after a three years’ sojourn in the dreary in¬ 
terior. Tlie love of rank, with the profit commonly 
connected with it, everywhere a strong passion, is 
peculiarly sti. in the dominions of the autocrat. It 
annually leads a crowd,of officers from the capihils 
*of the mother conntify to this less inviting part of 
the empire, in order lu rciilise the proffered iidvan- 
tage. But to others—those condemned to a life 
of exile—the passage of the river has a different 
signification. It is the last step in the mournful 
roat^to the full rcnIis:ition of flicir sentence—the 
seal olf their social and political deatli. 

From the western parts of tfie empire, the exiles 
are usually sent separately to Nijnei Novgorod, 
and are there arranged m travelling gangs to 
pursue their commou journey. Adjoining the 
crown post-houses on the road, there is usually 
a building divided into numerous quadrangular 
chambers, side by side, the wooden walls of which 
are coloured yellow, and the roof redden^ with 
ochre. These buildingsiear the name of Ostrog, 
a barricade or fort, as they are surrounded with a 


fence of palisades. They are intended for the 
reception and lodging of the convicts during their 
temporary halts.. Their arrival and departure 
is on^ of the commou sights of Ekaterinbura. 
Erman, 4ho traveller, abflut 'twenty years ago, 
rated their* number at five thousand passing 
through the town in a year, or ninety-six every 


are intended for the 
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week. TJjie women are generally in wagone. The 
Wien follow two and two on foot, and wear chains 
on the legs during the stoppages. They aro guarded 
by Cossacks of the Ural, as they are called, the 
. descendants of CfWKacks of the Don, who wandered 
towards western Siberia three centuries' ago, and 
conquered it tor the Rusaana. Civil oflenders of 
. the better class, as ofiiueiiB who have been guilty of 
fraud, or breach of trust, are usually allowed to 
re.xido in Tobolsk. They arc here compassionately 
called by the mild name of " The Unfortuiiales," 
and are free from restraint, except the obligation 
to perform certain religious penances. But those 
who are politically compromised, in proportion to 
the.real or presumed aggravation of the .case, arc 
sent eastward into the interior, where, in the words 
of the poet Rayevskyi, <fi.'’cry house may be said to 
contain “ one of the volumes of fnimau fate,” or 
further to the north, near the icy sea, where 

“ In wiiitUiiK-shccts of show 
Lies every thought of any pleasant thing.” 

This last allotment fell to the sh.'ire of McnschikolT, 
the founder of the princely family of that name, 
whose present representative and head has recently 
Bcquirm such unhappy notoriety in Europe by hfi 
arrogant demeanour at Constantinople. 

Little more than a century and a half ha.s chipsed 
since the name of Menschikoff was in complete 
obscurity. It was then borne by a boy at Moscow, 
the sou of a serf, who was taken into the so'vicc of 
a pastry-cook, and employed in hawking pics and 
cakes about the streets, singing ballads and utter¬ 
ing diverting cries to stiinnlate the sale of the 
eatables. While pursuing this vocation, it was his 
fortune one day to attract the notice of th? czar, 
Peter the Great, in the course of his perambula¬ 
tions, who sent for him, and was so pleased with 
his replies, that ho took him into his own house¬ 
hold. The .youth improved his opportunities, ac¬ 
quired .several lun^iages, obtained a knowledge of 
public affairs, and ingratiated himself with his 
master, till he became one of his special favourites. 
Ho successively rose to the highest dignity, that of 
a prince and tield-marshal, and wasveqnally distin¬ 
guished whether serving a.s a“general in the field* 
or as a minister in the cabinet. Mcnschikolf com¬ 
manded the left wing at the battle of Pnltowa, 
aided the fpundation of the nett- city of Petersburg, 
secured the succes.sion for the empress Catherine, 
■and placed his own de.scendants within a sipgle 
footstep of the throne. But a rapid and refnark- 
able rise to rank and influence was eventually fol¬ 
lowed by a downfall equally sqdden and complete. 
Peter it, gmndaot. of his patron, who had been his 
pupil, and was to have married his daughter, so 
far yielded to faction as to banish tlie owsi power¬ 
ful ininister, who was sent to end his days Sn 
Siberia. He travelled as an exile, with a Cossack 
guard, the road whieli has so often been traversed ■ 
by^tlie victims of despotisjn, saw the Irtish, and 
wa.s conveyed on its bosom to his appointed desti¬ 
nation. This <waa Beresov, at a little distance 
from the left b.ink of the Otii, on its afHnent the 
Sosva, The place is a fur-trading settlement, con- 


summer alteniatiug with a nine months’winter, 
during which time the streams are ice, while land 
and water have a common coilering of snow. 

The fallen statesman did hot long survive bis 
political extinction. Ho died in 1729. His me¬ 
mory is still preserved in vivid I'reshSiess by the 
inliabitants of Beresov, and many details of his 
habits, handed down by tradition, are often the 
themes of conversation. They point to the parti¬ 
cular spot where he lived, though the hut in which 
he lodged was burnt down daring the great tiro of 
1798, by which neai-ly the whole town was reduced 
to ashes. It is related that he nsed to go with his 
axe to the forest to fell trees, and worked with bis 
own hands in erecting a little wooden church, now 
fallen to decay, in which, by way of penance, he 
served the office of bell-ringer. Immediately 
before the dtfor of this buildiug he was buried. 
No inonumciit marked his resting-place, but the 
site was well known, and satisfactorily identified in 
1821, after the lapse of ninety-two years. At that 
period, the governor of Tobolsk caused the .spot to 
be examined, when the body was found in [icrfect 
freshness, as though life had only recently departed. 
It had been interred in permanently frozeu soil, 
and hence preserved; for the earth at Benwov, and 
through northern Siberia in general, nevtr thaws, 
even in sutnmer, except to a very superficial depth. 
Hence, in order to construct graves, large tires are 
kindled on the surface, to render the ground 
beneath capable of excavation, and after tho fune- 
rnl.s, perpetual congelation recommences. So little 
change had the contents of the coffin undergone, 
that pieces of the clothing which wrapped the 
corpse were sent to the descendniits of the deceased, 
as well as the heart, eye-brows, and some other 
veritable fragments of the man. The rcuiuins were 
re-interred in the same phlee, which is now marked 
by a small earthen mound, covered with turf, and 
Airronnded by a wooden rail, but has no stone or 
inscription to amiounce who lies beneath the soil. 

Tho MenschikoR’of the pivsentday, whose name 
has so often appeared in our journals, and will 
perhaps survive in general history owing to his 
connection with an impending war, is the fourth in 
direct descent from the exile, his great grandson, 
and must be now far advanced towards three-score 
years and ten. He served in the campaigns of 
1812 and 1814 against Napoleon, took part in the 
invasion of Turkey in 1828, received a wound at 
the siege of Varna, and has occupied many of the 
most important posts of the empire. The prince 
is essentially a Muscovite, inaccessible to any sym¬ 
pathy with the rest of Euro[>e, slavishly devoted to 
the will of his master. Yet there is another oUiis 
house and name, a nephew, who has played some 
pranks not eonsonan^t with the imperial pleasure, 
and h»8 twice been sent to the Caucasus, as a bint 
that perhaps Siberia might be his ultimate and 
final destination, unless his manners mended. “How 
is it,” said the emperor Nicholas one day to the 
elder MenschiholT, “ tliat wherever I go, on to the 
English ^ay, to the Newsky Prospect, or to the 
Summer Gardens, I meet with your scrape-grace 
nephew idling his timeP" We know not the reply 
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g^, to the English quay, to the Newsky Prospect, \ 
or to the Summer Gardens, I everywhere meet 
with the emperor, idfing his time?” The retort 
is not wanting in smartness and conceit, but it 
Jacks truth^ Few individuals are less open to the 
charge of Adolence than Nicholas, though his 
energies have been devoted to the seliith task of i 
simply maintaining and extending his own antho> j 
rity. While kee]>ing stem and strict watch over i 
the subjects of his vast empire, from the serf to ! 
the noble, for nearly thirty years, the autocrat has | 
steadily pursued the ambitions design cherished by | 
the Russian imperial family, that of not only having j 
the Northern ocean for a fishing-ground, the 
Baltic to skate upon, the Caspian for a bath, and 
the Black sea for a pleasure pond, but the com¬ 
mand ofthe Levant, by means of which to overawe 
the rest of Europe. * 

L’EZOUR VEDAM; QR„ THE PHILOSO- 
PHER’S MISTAICE. 

' [focnokd oh ah ircidsht ih tbc uri or toltaihs.] 
Thb winter of 1774 was one of the gayest that 
had been known in Paris for half a century. 
Louis XVT had just succeeded to his father’s 
throne. He was a young sud popular monarch, 
under whose government lettres de cachets pro¬ 
mised to be less abundant than in preceding reigns; 
and though the court stilt remained at V'erstuiles, 
the philosophers with their .adherents, then com- 
prebeuding a largo majority of tbq wealth, rank, 
and fashion of France, mustered strong in the an¬ 
cient capital. Taxes were heavy, but they pressed 
only oil pc:isantS and tradesmen ; bread was dear, 
and destitution on the increase, but nothing of 
this was known in Aie fashionable faubourgs, 
where abbes, amateur^, and academicians, dreaded 
wits, and ladies more clever than wise, hurried 
from theatre, hazard-table, and Uull-room, to re¬ 
cherche suppers, where they read all sorts of ma- 
niiseripts, seotfed at existing institutions, and 
anticipated the golden days that were coming to 
Fr.anee and the world. 

Parisian society was brilliant at this period; 
and augmented as it has ever been by the rich and 
giiy from every kingdom of Europe, England sent 
a more than usual nunc^icr to swell ils ranks, and 
among them two young and most promising 
hvothers, known to their acquaintaiu^s as Fred¬ 
erick and Henry Vernon. They were of noble 
birth and ample fortune. Frederick inherited a 
paternjl, and Henry a maternal estate; but father 
an<> mother had been called from chikben and pos¬ 
sessions some eighteen years before, and the 
orphan boys were brought ,up by their grand¬ 
mother, the dowager lady Vernon, « 

At the period of our story her ladyship stood on, 
the borders of eighty. She had bean maid of 
honour .to queen Anne, hud k«»own lady Mary 
Montague, had talked 4ith the great duke of 
Marlborough, and read the " SpectatoV'^ when it 
came <iut in weekly papers. In quality of ambas¬ 
sador’s lady, she had resided at the courts of 
P'rederic^ the Great and Maria Theresa, travelled 
much,'-see^ more, and shared in all Um TOiqps.and 
pageants of her* time. To these worldly advan* 
tagea, life had brough^ Ifidy Vernon many a ba¬ 


lance-weight. One brother had been los( at sea, 
another joined the last Jacobite robeliion, and died 
in exile; while Praderisk and Heniy's father was the 
last of seven children and a worthy husband, w’ho 
dropped into the grave before her.' Neither rank 
nor fortune could till up these chasms; but lady 
Vernon had laid hold on more lasting 'consola¬ 
tions. 

In the midst of courts and splendours through¬ 
out an ago at once rude and proHigate, a pure life 
and conversation becoming a Christian had secured 
fur her the respect of two generations, and laid up 
a treasure of hope for her ago. That age, though 
solitary, was not useless. Jfince the death of her 
last son, lady Vernon had resided on her own estate 
in an old but substantial manor-house, pleasantly 
situated among the oi'char4%of Devonshire, where, 
surrounded by long-kept servants, and an attached 
and prosperous tenantiy, she devoted lipr days to 
tlie education of her orphan grandsons. They 
were heirs to fair lands and a noble'name, the last 
remn.aiits of a once ilonrisliing family. No wonder 
that the earthly hope and, perhaps insensibly, the 
pride of fody Vernon’s age was set on them. All 
that tutors, schools, and colleges could do for the 
Boys was done. In their pious grandmother’s pre¬ 
cept and example, they had that home learning 
which generally leaves a deeper impress on the 
heart and life; and amid these i-nrely combined ad¬ 
vantages the brothers grew up high-principled, 
proraisuig young men, whom scholars praised for 
their early-gidhered knowledge, whom tiie young 
admired for their brave but gentle carriage, and 
the old approved for a thoughtful earnestness far 
beyond their years. 

Frcj^crick and Henry Vernon were singularly 
alike m person and character; both were tall, fair, 
and handsome. But that Frederick’s hair and 
eyes were by some shades the darkest, passing 
acquaintances would have been puzzled to tell 
which was the elder. There had been a strong 
affection between the orphan brothers from infancy. 
They had no contidants, and scarcely an intimate 
acquaintance but each other. At home they shared 
the same sporta, read pie same books, sat together 
’at table, knelt togeftier in chui-ch. At college they 
took almost the same prizes, were attached to the 
same studies, and every one spoke of them os the 
Vernons. 

The brothers had at length finished (heir college 
cour^ in the old university of Uxlbrd. Both had 
graduated with academic honours; and after a 
short residence at Forest Mali, as their home was 
called, Frederick’s , twenty-second and TIenry’s 
twenty-first birthdays were cel^rated with high 
but homely festivities at the manor-house. Many 
good counsels, a clasped {locket-bible, and their 
grandmother’s blessing were given to each; and 
escorted by friends, neighbours, and tenantry to 
the utmost border of the country, the young heirs 
of Vernon set fortli to /iilfil the period of forei^ 
residence and travel which fashion imperativSy 
prescribed fur young men of rank, in those days. 
The first requisite of that rule was to see the 
world of VersailJeB. There Louis xvi kept his 
court^ as tlie kings of France had done for three 
generations. Tins Vermms' .birth and fortuites 
insured then) an introduction to Hs best society. 
Ministers^ ambasaadors, and leaders of foehion 
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wolcoraed, compliiiietitcd, ai'd discussed the rich 
and hahdsome shwigrors; but tlioiijfh Versailles 
had balls, plays, and Jcla of every variety, a gay 
queen, and a most idle court, the wit and wisdom 
of the land wore all in Piiris, and the Vernons pre¬ 
ferred to go there. All Versailles united in voting 
them too' serious; but when fairly established in a 
hiiiidsomo hotel in the still aristocratic faubourg 
Saint Germains, the philosophers were quite as 
complaisant to wealth and family as the courtiers 
had been, and learned marquises and academicians 
riv.'illcd each other in showing them civilities. At 
their private receptions and select suppers, tlic 
Vernons were always welcome; seiiolars showed 
them curiosities of learning, wits addressed fion- 
mo/x to them, and brilliaut belles paid them 
niarlfcd attention. 

Life has wines for different lips. The gay, 
trifling, jwd gilded dissipation of, Versailles had 
no rh.wias for the thoughtful inquiring brothers; 
but these were strong fascinations. In spite of 
early faith and pious training, Erederick and 
Henry Vernon were gradually attracted by this 
clever coui])any. Though the conversatioft was oc 
casionally lax, often profane, and the morals of 
nio.st of them about the worst in Paris, over their 
sound principles and noble aspirations the evil ex¬ 
ample had no power; but the scepticism wliich 
leavened the greater part of Europe in the cigli- 
teentbi century', had found its way even among 
Oxford students. At college the Vemoas h.ad 
heard, disputed, and been puzzled by the argu¬ 
ments of Voltaire and his school, and now in the 
focus of that philosophy, doubts oP all they had 
believed in wei'o forctkl upon their minds, and the 
brothers persuaded themselves tliat there they 
must search for truth. There were, moreover, 
some minor-professors (in all schools the most 
zeulovis) who had set their hearts on converting 
the young English noblemen to what they called 
enlightened views, and for that purpose .spared 
neither pains nor flattery. One of the busiest of 
these partisans was a certain count l^crronet, a 
clever but shallow and self-conceited- man, who 
had some wit, much assumption, and a bad repute 
for intrigues and gambling in tiis youth. He had 
been admitted among thu philosophers, partly on 
:icconnt of his zeal for their doctrines, and partly 
because he made a good li.stener; but the count 
thought him.self second only to Voltaire, and 
blustered ab<iut overthrowing priestcraft and likcr- 
atiug the human mind, as if iic had been the 
prime mover of the .school. 

Young as the Vernons were, they did not be¬ 
lieve in Perrotiet's pretensions; but by way of 
making himself not.able, the count had determined 
at once to patronize and inoculate them with the 
new philosophy. Under his administration they 
wore presented to eliiefs, introduced to coteries, 
and saw every wonder of the day except Voltaire. 
Tlyit name now floated cr.i the topmost wave of 
Parisian celebrity. It had rung through Europe 
for many a year, as poem and pamphlet tj'act and 
treatise followed -'Jich other from his retreat in the 
castle of Pemey; and now that his admirers 
boasted ho had put down superstition in Prfluce, 
the mnch-talked-of men’ was expected oh a tri¬ 
umphal visit to Palis. 'Rumour said ho had arrived 
some “days before, but was kept quiet in tjie house 


of madnine de Winter, ou account of one of those 
indispositions which generally', affected his philoso¬ 
phy to tho extent of wanting .priests and missals ; 
and tho brothers talked over that report as they 
sat by a bright wood fire in their oan spacious 
rtjoni, fnrjnislicd after the fashion of Liouis xiv, 
and looking sombrely magniiicent in tho winter 
twilight. 

Their lli iliah minds set little store by such un¬ 
stable wisdom, but tho puzzling questions of tiic 
time naturally rose in the Vernons’ converse. It 
was a eorrupt system of rciigion and politics 
against which these, men were striving. They had 
attacked feudal privileges and arbitrary power; 
they had shaken the fabric of Romish superstition 
to its cent,re; but their doctrines struck at the root 
of Christi.anity., also, and tlic Vernons could not 
give that up., Their grandmother's pr.aycrs and 
biblc still retained a hold on Il»e brothers’ licart.s. 
In common with all thinking minds, liicy felt that 
matters could not lask out the century. Tho 
churches of Paris were' becoming deserted. Clubs 
and secret societies were rising in every corner. 
Tlie court, the nobles, and the clergy, were ra¬ 
pidly losing popular respect; while a .strimge 
insensibility to that fact appeared growing on 
those orders. What should tlio end of those 
things bo ? '* 

There was a quick tap at the (Tnor, and count 
Perroncl entered almost out of breath. 

“ Excuse me, my dear boys,” raid he, “ for there 
is not a moment to lose; I have just rec(‘i\cd 
madamc de Winter's permission to bring two of 
my most valued friends to lier supper titis evening. 
It is extremely select, for M. de Y.‘‘Huiro will bo 
actually present, and a discovery of immense im¬ 
portance lias been made. ..There is no dress ex¬ 
pected, bnt powder and diamond buckles. Miike 
haste, for the muse’s sake: my cavri'sgc waits 
below,” 

The opportunity of seeing Voltaire was not ouo 
to be missed just then in Paris. The requisite 
powder and diamond buckles were therefore quickly 
assumed. Count Pcrrouct did not know the exact 
nature of the discovery which awaited tiicm, but 
ho said it would blast superstition; and his coach 
and six soon conveyed the party to the hotel do 
Winter. 

All that wealth and luxury had gathered round 
tlio old mhlesse of Eranco was there. They were 
conducted through a suite of brilliantly-lighted 
snlons, considered empty, thongh half filled with 
waiting servants, to a bovdoir hung with great 
mirrors and rose-coloured damask, by way of sqjt- 
ing tho complexion of their hostess. Paint mid 
patches had left little room for that; but raa- 
dame, her train of dirocade covering half the 
apartnJent, and her diamonds positively dazzling, 
received her guests writh most flattering politeness. 
Her husba^id, the admiral, was snpposod to Iw 
somewhere ou the Spanish main with lifs squa¬ 
dron. Nebpdy missed him, however, for he was 
not known in madame’s circle. The company were 
alread^V assembled round a circular table, glitter¬ 
ing with gold plate and Sevres china. They did 
not exceed tert in number, but there were names 
of wdiicii tlic world still talks: the nsH ot the 
first encyclopedia—great in science, in letters, 
and in everything but iSitlnand morals. Pye-cmi- 
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rent among them, with his hostess on one side, 
and his no less brilliant niece, madamo Dennis, on 
the other, sat a little old man, to whom all eyes 
tnrncd, dressed with fashionable precision, but so 
thin as toiremind one of a skeleton. It wa.4 the 
sago of Ferney, Francois Voltture. fflm select 
supper proceeded with the most delicate dLshes, 
recliei'chS wines, and animated conversation; but 
when both the clotli and servants were removed, 
the hostess rose with an air of silent triumph, un¬ 
locked a richly-inlaid cabinet, and, taking out a 
folio manuscript, placed it before her principal 
guest. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen," said the great man, 
who had hitherto spoken loss than anybody at the 
table, “this is an invaluable discovery. Myself 
and friends, whom I will not yeb mention, have 
been occupied upon it for months fast. It is no¬ 
thing less than L'Ezour Vedam, the Vedas or 
Hindoo bible. Hy whom it was translated into 
French from the originah Sanscrit, 1 have not yet 
ascertained; but a gentleman from Pondicherry, 
who happened to be in difficulties, sold it to my 
friend, the marquis de Villette, for a consideration, 
trifling indeed compared with its intrinsic worth. 
The price was five thousand francs, hut you will 
agree with me that the east^never bestowed a more 
precious gift fp Europe, when I tell you that not 
only is the work four centuries older than the ei’a 
of Alexander, but n;uch of what are popularly 
called the old and new testament is to be found in 
its pages. In short, wo now know where the 
early Christian priests picked up their materials. 
Read, and judge for yourselves.” 

Frederick Vernon had observed that a slight 
start passed over the count when the manuscript 
was first laid on the table, and there was a singu¬ 
larly knowing look about his eyes; but count 
IVrronet was a man 'of the Parisian world; it I'tas 
over ill a moment, and ho bent forward as eager 
and amazed as any of the company. Page after 
p.Tge was read aloud by the chief philosoplier. It 
delighted all present but the Vernons, and they 
were sorely puzzled; for whole passages from the 
gospels and epistles were there strangely mixed up 
with tales of Brahma’s nine incarnations, stories of 
. Romish saints, references to a high jiriest of God 
in the west who could not err, the duty of con¬ 
fessing sins, and to a holy wafer. 

All the notables present showed their wit and 
learning on the subject. Arguments and evidences 
innumerable were brought forward to prove the 
antiquity of L'Ezour Vedam, and the reading and 
cipirdrsation continued to a late hour. The work 
was declared to be unique in Europe ; and at the 
earnest request of their hostess, Voltaire announced 
his intention of reading at fter next select supper, 
fixed for that day week, a paper which rifould be 
laid before the Academy, and would certainly empty 
the churches of Christendom. 

The Vernons had thought much and spoken 
little throughout that brilliant evening,*but every¬ 
body was’ charmed with the interest they showed 
. in the great discovery. Madamo de Winter ad- 
jured them to be present at their next meeting. 
'The ^hief sage bade them a patronizing good night, 
and couiItsPenDOnet said he knew they would be 
enlightened. Most of in»dame’s company retired 
to a OTorywe, but*the dull,November dawn 


found Frederick and Henry talking by their long- 
burned-out lire. It, was not an argument they 
held with each other, but a deep debate between 
their old fiiith and the evidence of that night. 
Was their bible then indeed manufactured from an * 
old Indian book full of gross absurdities, and 
known to be almost a thousand years ol^pr than _ 
the new testament P All the doubts and reasonings 
they bad ever heard returned with double strength 
on each mind, and they retired to rest weary and 
uncomfortable. 

Tlie week with its business and pleasures passed 
quickly away; but before its close all Paris knew 
that there was something among the philosophers. 
Meetings of extraordinary secrecy were held at all 
the patrons’ houses; mysterious hints were dropped 
by the hanger-on, and iitlormed men at the clubs 
olfered ten to one that tlie pope would he asto¬ 
nished at the Academy’s next sitting. 'The Vernons 
kept their own counsel, but determined to hear all 
that could be said. They accordingly hastened to 
the hotel do Winter on the appointed evening. 
Count il^crronet had called for them on his way; 
his friendship and zeal for what he called their 
•emancipation seemed greatly on the increase, 
thougii the count’s acquaintances generally re¬ 
marked that he had grown extremely imMrtant 
over the secret, and talked of his friend Voltaire 
in a most familiar and confidential mannw. A 
sort of belief in that learned and brilliant’ man 
was growing on both brothers almost in spite of 
themselves, and they felt as if his paper must 
decide their qonvictions. 

The company sat round the circular table as 
before. New deli^^cs were discussed, new hon- 
uttered, and tlie business of the evening com¬ 
menced with the appearance of that important 
maiiuscvipt, and a general request, in the florid 
complimentary style, to the great man for his 
paper. VoUuiro returned the compliments of the 
ladies with large interest, made flattering apologies 
to cverj’body regarding tho state of his he^th, 
but after*some further pressing ho produced tlie 
ready mannspript from his pocket portfolio, as¬ 
sumed an imposing Altitude, and read on. 

It was a skilful and eloquent analysis of the 
unique volume—of its origin, its antiquity, and 
the evident derivation not only of the church of 
Rome, with her doctrines and_ traditions, but also 
all the fundamentals of Christianity from it. The 
pffllesopher traced the route by which theie teach¬ 
ings found their way into Europe, through many 
lands and ages. Ho proved, by abundant quota¬ 
tions from classical and oa8teri4 authors, that cer¬ 
tain Indians, who were shipwrecked on the coast ] 
of France some years after the building of Bomc, 
transmitted the Vedas to an Arab tribe, who after¬ 
wards Settled in Palestine, and became known to 
western nations as the Jews; that in process of 
time a sect arose among them, who formed for 
themselves a new crera from this ancient ritual, 
which they disseminated among t^e baibarons in¬ 
vaders of %he Roman empire, and thus established 
the religion of Christendom. 

The rose-coloured hangings shook with that 
politb company’s enthusias^c applause, as iho 
whole wa^ wound up with an impem to ftie reason 
and judgment of his country. Count Perronpt was 

the most fervid of all, but somehow his zeal took 

• • » 
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a critieal turn, and lie seized the first moment of 
qaiet to say, addressing Voltaire: 

“ Monsieur, let me venture to suggest that yon 
substitute ‘ common sense’ for ‘ retuon.' It sounds 
better.” _ 0 

The admired man did not relish such revision. 
Moreover, he knew Uie alteration to be absurd, and 
answered, with a look of mock solemnity 

•• Monsieur le count appears to have forgotten 
that common sense is somewhat too scaice to bo 
talked of before the Academy.” 

Nobody could forbear laugbing, and they did 
so loudly, for Perronet's pretensions were the sub¬ 
ject of general ndicule. The count grew white 
with anger; but he looked at his watch as if re¬ 
collecting an appointment, and with a bow to the 
hostess, said he was ooliged to b 6 absent for half 
an hour. ^ 

The TOUnt’s criticisms, conceits, and assump¬ 
tions were amusingly discussed in his absence by 
all but the Vernons, who could think only of what 
they had heard; bnt in less tliau half an hour 
Perronet returned, his face beaming with smiles, 
and bearing a small packet in his hand, which be 
craved permission to open, as it contaiiiqd soma 
curious letters on the subject of the Vedas. 

“Further light," said Madame de Winter; 
“ Monsieur Perronet, you are a treasure!” 

“ Light, indeed, maclame,” said the count, still 
smiling, as he opened the packet. “ Tlie.sc^ letters 
are addre.ssed to father Guy Tochard, vice-pro¬ 
vincial of the Jesuits in In^ia, by ten brethren, 
coneoming a work known in Pondioherry as 
L'Ezour Vedam, which the society had employed 
them to fabneate out of th^ Hindoo Yedas, the 
Christian faible, and all the treasures of the 'catho¬ 
lic church, for the purpose of facilitating conver¬ 
sions. This work they completed, but it was sud¬ 
denly suppressed when father Tournon arrived, in 
1703, with full powers from pope Clement vii to 
inquire after ana pat down tlie heathen practices 
common in their churches. The original ms., which 
now lies before M. de Voltaire, was at the same 
time concealed, together with these letters, in a 
closet of the good pruvinciaVw bouse; but not so 
carethlly as to escape the knowledge of his .secre¬ 
tary, Gaston du Pont, Whether this gentleman 
had a little account to settle with the society, ex¬ 
pected promotion in the church, or naturally loved 
tale-telling, 1 am not Accurately informed; but he 
packed the whole up one fine night in the follm^ng 
year, and sailed in a ship bound for Genoa on his 
way to 'Rome. Madame de Maintenon was then 
in power; Louis in consequence wiuted on the 
Jesuits, and my grandfather being a commissary 
of police, was sent to Genoa with secret orders to 
intercept the seeretary, papers and all, and bring 
him safe to the Bastile. Fortune sometiifies out¬ 
wits even Jesuits. Before my grandfather’s arrival, 
the ship had been wrecked at the entrance of the 
golf, tho secretary was drowned, and the papers ho 
had carried so were in the hands of a poor fish¬ 
erman, from whom ho luckily obtimed ^em. Now 
ray grandfather naturally thought that it might 
be well to have some hold over the society; so he 
informed his snperiocs that all was in thocaed, and 
laid up the casi; in a closet of his hotpl, where it 
remayied undisturbed lill a valet of mine, who nn- 
fortunately could read, stole the manustript and 


sold it to the marquis de Villette for five thousand 
francs, on which 1 hear he is 'making a great figure 
in Venice.” 

“ Sir," cried the sage of Fernoy, rising in uncon¬ 
trollable wrath, "wliy did you not tell all this 
before P” » 

“ I could not deny myself and friends the oppor¬ 
tunity of testing the critical acumen and penetrat¬ 
ing genius of M. de Voltaire," said Perronet, with 
a very humble bow. The chief of philosophers 
glared round the room for an instant, and then 
had recourse to his usual expedient when fairly 
defeated, namely, gathering up his papers and 
rnshing to his own apartment, where it was said 
he locked himself up tiU late in the succeeding 
day, when the flattering entreaties of his hostess 
restored him to good humour. As for tho applaud¬ 
ing party, thrfy smiled significantly at each other. 
One notable who sat close beside the count inquired 
with great suriiriso why he didn’t keep the letters 
for the Academy’s next sitting. 

“ Bah !" said Perronet, “ one couldn’t wait so 
long. Besides, who know that he Would ever read 
before the Academy:’’ on wMch he quietly returned 
tho packet to his pocket, an’d the conversation was 
uhanged by general consent. 

All Paris was sii^ularly disappointed to find 
th.at nothing strange happened in Ij^e course of the 
next fortnight. Tlie extraordinary meetings censed; 
theififormed men made no more bets; but tlio 
select suppers went on as usual, with only one sub¬ 
ject of silence in all tho philosophic circles, and 
that was L’Ezour Vedam. As for tho Vernons, 
they were seen no more among them. That even¬ 
ing in the )i 6 tel de Winter sent iluni back to their 
grandniollier’s bible with minds strangely .admo¬ 
nished. Both lived to bo wise and pious men 
among the fathers of England, when the harvest 
ef that evil seed-timo was so fearfully reaped in 
Franco ; but they never forgot their first and last 
encounter with the prince of sceptics, and his 
learned paper on L’Ezour Vedam. Pompous as 
are the pretensions of infidelity, they will ever be 
found, when closely sifted, hollow and unsubstan¬ 
tial. 


• SMI'niFIELD. 

[■BOOMS POBBk.Q 

We may suppose it is daylight by this time, and 
if it be, and you are not afraid of a little mud, or 
particularly nervous on the score of horned cattle, 
barking dogs, despairing swine, bellowing calves, 
and coarse drovers, you cannot do belter than 
stroll leisurely—you will find it cannot bo done in 
a hurry—through tho dense mass of animal and 
human life packed together in this narrow inclo- 
sure. '*If yon have a painter’s eye, you will be 
‘’charmed with the noble, honest £ims and glorious 
orbs of that lot of long-homs, as they gaze won- 
daringly round upon tb^ incomprehensible scene; 
you will •'see Landseer’s curly-horned ewes and 
tender lambs, and shora of every breed from every 
breezy down in broad England; and you may noto. 
the niilk-wbite ealvea doomed to die this day in 
juvenile innocenoe, for the sake, to quote the joke 
of a cockney butcher, of the pnblit! “ wftl."' You 
will remark, too, witbfWhai Mstivity they change 
owners, and tbu} form lonte estimate of the value 
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of time in matters of business. If tl»e rinif-droves point to the practice of the French, in rdlalion to 
ol oxen should reminjyou of kinff^thur’s knights, the same necessary lyiW'ch of commerce. lu the 
without their round' table, yon ni ly be sure that streets of Paris, the spectacle of droves of pigs, 
they will not quarrel with one another about pre- ftoeks of sheep, and herds of cattle, iea thing Utterly 
ccdencc. If one of them should brcalc away, and unknown. ^The catUe-mai'kets are hela* in the 
come roaring and tossing in your direction, you outlying vulages of Sieaux and yoieSyfAW'^ 
need not run, so long as you keep a drover between under the surveillance of inspectors, who condeiuu 
youi'self and him; but if ail run, remember that it to forfeiture unsound or diseased onimalu. When 
IS not politic to be the last. Although the pope’s the animals are bought by the butcliers, they are 
bull no longer burns heretics at the stake in Smith* slaughtered, also under inspection, at the pubhe 
field, yet John Bull’s bull docs still occasionally abbatoirs. By a decree of the dth of February, 
gore or toss a victim, and qualify him for St. Bar- 1810, Napoleon abolished at once and for ever the 
tliolomew’s hospital, which stands conveniently private slaughter-houses tbVonghout the whole of 
handy—o'r for the churchyaid, which is not far the French capital, and instituted public ones to 
distant. the number of five. In these, arrangements‘are 

The time for closing Monday’s market is nomi- made for inflicting the nwessary death, without 
nully twelve o’clock; but long before that hour cruelty; and means of a constant supply of 
the live stock has dwindled to an 'inconsiderable water flowing in a continual current through the 
amount, and is on its w'ay to the thousands of premises, imd system of ventilation w^icb leases 
skughtcr-lionscs which in every district of London nothing to be wished Cm, a degree of cleanliness 
infect \he air and endai)ger..tho health of the in- and purity is maintained which, viewed especially 
habitaut.5. Yet busine.s3 continues to be done for in connexion mth the disgusting filth and fetor of 
some hours later; even so late as the evening of similar places in London, is perfectly marvellous 
the diiy detached groups of cattle are encountered to witness. 

wandering wearily in'the streets on their way to • It E|ppears que.stionahle whether the removal of 
slanghtcr. It is chiefly in driving cattle home the London cattle-market from Smithfield to Co- 
from the market that seriouj and often fatal apei- penhagen Fields, Islington, a distance of not more 
dents occur. The treatment that a poor bea.st cn- than two and a half miles, will effect for the me- 
dui es, even when no deliberate cruelty is practised, tropolis a reformation nearly so complete as Napo- 
during the forty or fifty hours preceding his death, Icon accomplished for the Parisians more than Ibrty 
is snflicioiitly bewildcriug to drive him frantic, and years ago. 'The new mai'kct will not bo very long 
the only wonder is, that, numerous as are untoward situated in the suburbs. Already is London 
accidents from furious animals running wild in stretching bq^'ond the site, and it can hardly be 
the streets, they are not mure so. many years before Cmcnhageu Fields will bo the 

iVtucli has boon said and written on tho subject centre of a populuui district. It hapwns unfortu- 
uf cruelty practised in Smithfield and its ap- natcl^, too, that the approaches to it from all sides 
pro:iclie.s during the time of or preparation for the but the north are tho reverse of commodious and 
market. It would he pleasant to he able to rebut convenient; and if cattle, after purchase, are per- 
tlic scriuu.s charges which have been made on tlsis mitted to be driven home by the.buyers, numbers 
subject; but though they have often been, there is of them will have to travel double the distance 
no doubt, much exaggerated and cidoured fur the they now do through the streets on their way to 
sake of eflcct, wo have scon enough in the course slaughter. There is, however, a prospect that as 
of many ycui’s' unavoidable observation to justify London iitcrease.s in size, the live cattle-market 
at least the spirit of indignation that produced will not iiicrcase in proportion. The railroads 
them. We have seen sheep, maimed or lamed by which have so iniicfi diminished cattle-driving, 
dog.s, and left to languish in gutters until they have also materially dim’inished the transportation 
could ho conveniently carted away. We have seen of live cattle. Multitudes of carcases of animals 
oxen crippled by long marches, aid unable to slaughtered upon the spots where they were bred 
crawl further, tied hdlus and feet by ropes, and and reared now arrive weekly in the London mar- 
slaughtcced by furious and unskilful hands in the kcls. Breeders are beginning to appreciate the 
middle of the road by' torch-light in a dense fog, losS in weight and quality resulting from tho 
to save them, perhaps, from impending death by suflering which the animals undergo in th^r weary 
exhaustion. We have seen—as what Londoner pa-ssage to London, and their Irealmeirt in the 
ba| libt P—whole herds of them infuriated by market; and many *of them find^t more profitable 
savage blows about tho head and*honis, in the to kill their own produce than to commit them 
attempt to separate them from their fellows and alive to the chances of the road and the merdes of 
compel them into the lairs. * Farther, the forcing the dogs and drovers. If in process of time the 
of cattle into ring-droves in Smithfield is a f)rocc.s.s new Sibithficld should become more of a flesh- 
which cannot be humanely accomplished: it i^ market than a cattle-market, few will regret the 
and'mnst he nothing more nor less than a sheer transformation on the wore of humanity, 
conquest over the instincts of the animal by the But to return to Smithfield as it yet exists. On 
exercise of barbarous violence—a conqifest main- Tuesday it is a market for hay and,etraw, the long 
tained in force by the influence of terror. To bo loads of wltich may be seen toiling slowly on from 
convinced of this, it is only necessary once to wit- tho earliest dawn of fdie morning to take up their 
ness the spectacle, and to mark the expression of position by the side of the now empty cattle-pens, 
the dumb Wutes who are the subjects of the pro- The iharjiet is a dull afiTaiis presenting nothing par- 
cess. *As\i contrast to this cruelty, and* to the tieularly worthy of note, unless it»w> tho oyster- 
wholesale nuisance which Sipithficld has so long stalls, witicn in Smithfield, and there almost oixclu- 
inflicted upon the metropolis of Epgland, we may sively, dispense the sapid moUuso to a class of not 
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over-dainty cnstomcrs all the j'enr round. On 
Wednesday there is no market at all in Smithfield, 
and if the pens be occupied, it is by tribes of boys 
who keep up an exciting game by chasing one 
another' in an out. Thursday is ngajf devoted to 
the sale (if h.ay and stx’aw; but on Friday comes the 
supply of meat for the Londoner's Sunday dinner, 
and on this day Smithfield presents the nearest 
approafh, on a large scale, to a country business- 
fair ever to be mot with in the capital. With the 
oxen and sheep, which however do not arrive in 
nearly such large quantities as at the Monday’s 
jnarket, come a more' liber.al allowance of pigs— 
pork being a favoxirite Sunday’s dinner with the 
London artisan—and to meet them, of course a 
proportionally liberal allowance of pork butchers. 
Friday is also the horse-market, when every variety 
of that section of the equine race doomed to labour 
come ill bands haltered together, and carrying 
twisted .straw in their tails as a sign that they arc 
to' be had for a reasonable figure. With the horse.s 
li>r s.ile comes that class who live by buying, sell¬ 
ing, doctoring, manufacturing, speculating, and too 
often cheating in horseflesh. With the horse.s, too, 
come donkeys of all ages and experiences'—don'- 
keys liondoii-bred and country-bred, and donkey- 
carriages too, as well as carts for any kind of quadru¬ 
ped, new and old, and neithci'—and sets of harness 
and traces, and horse-collars, with perhaps an occa¬ 
sional truck or whcclban'ow, or a set of firming 
or stable implements. It was on a Friday in < 
Smithfield, some eighteen or twenty years ago, 
that we saw the worse than savage exhibition of a 
wife offered for sale by her husband amid a,jeering 
crowd, by one of whom she wc.s purchased, it was 
said, for eighteen-pence and a pot of beer, and led 
off by him. With all this variety of traflic, how¬ 
ever, Friday’s market is not, like the Monday’s, 
overcrowded to an impassable degree, and Friday 
therefore affords the most convenient opportunity 
for a stranger’s visit. 

Saturday, again, like Tuesday and Thursday, is 
the hay and straw market, which sclddm e.xtcnds 
late into the afternoon, as n\any of the carts which 
come loaded with hay go back'with mamire, which 
has to be collected mom the varions mews in 
perhaps distant quarters of the city. On Sunday, 
Smithfield in the morning presents an aspect of 
striking solitariness and silence, to which we may 
add, of late, a very remarkable cleanliness, pon- 
sideringthe purpose to which tlic ground is devoted 
—a gratifying fact'Which we take to bo due to 
the dissatisfaction so loudly expressed by the public 
with regard to t?-.e filth that formerly prevsulcd. 
In the afternoon and evening of Sunday, if the 
weather be fine, it is not unlikely that you may 
encounter one or more of the city missionaries, 
standing in the centre of the sheep-pens, with his 
back against the rails, and expounding some pas¬ 
sage of the new testament to a very nondescript 
group gathered around him, consisting chiefly of 
hangers-on of. the market, and poor penniless 
fellows who are there awmting the coming on of 
night wliich will yield them the chance of earning 
the price of a breakfast for the following morning. 

‘In considering the 'circumstances attending 
upon the Loifdon catcle-market, as above de¬ 
tailed, it is impossible to ••'void tho recognition of 
one disgraceful and demofaliziug fact accompany¬ 


ing them; and that is tho vgst amount of Sabbath 
desecration whicK under the'current regulations, 
is unavoidable. The whole does not appear in the 
above description; but it must he pjafn upon a 
moment’s reflection, that the animals which arc 
driven into the market on the Sunday night, and 
sold the first thing on Monday morning—tho 
major part of them coming from great dislanccs— 
must have engaged tho services of vast numbers of 
men and lads on the day of rest. Further, the 
foreign cattle, of which great numbers arrive 
weekly, arc all shipped with the view of arriving 
on Sunday, in order to give the dealers time to 
judge and appraise them before they are exposed 
for sale. At every railway station, numbers arrive 
on the Sunday in long trains, occasioning an uproar 
and confusion'* at the stations, all the more dis¬ 
graceful because it is phunly avoidable to a great 
extent, if not entirely, by simply changing the 
market-day from Monday to Tuesday. There could 
be no valid objection td such a step, and probably 
there would be no violent or insurmountable opposi¬ 
tion to it were it warmly advocated by the public, 
who are most interested in its adoption. The steps 
which, while we write, are being taken to accom¬ 
plish this object, will, we trust, bo crowned with 
success. _ 

THE HAD CLOCK. 

jL inUT FOE XOUSO PKOl'tS, Asn FOB Or.D FOLXS TOO. 

IIIAVI a cluck on niy parlour manlclpieop. Aicry 
pretty little clock it is, a itli u gilt frame, and a glass case 
to cover it. Almost every one who secs it, says, “ Whiit 
a pretty clock!" But it has one great defect—it will 
not rim ; and therefore, us a eloch, it'is perfectly use¬ 
less. Tliongh it is very jirctty, it is a bad clock, be¬ 
cause it never tells what time it is. 

Now, my bad clock is like a great many persons in 
t.ie world. Just as my clock del's not answer the imr- 
posc for which it'wns made—that is, to keep time— 
to, many persons do not answer the purpose tor which 
they woi-c made. What did God make us foi-? 
“ Why,” yon will say, “ he made us t!i.-.t wo might 
love him and sen'c him.” Well, then, if wo do uol 
love God and serve liim, we do not answer the pnrjioso 
for which Ho mndo us: we may he, like tlic I'lock, very 
pretty, and be very kind, and vei-y obliging; but if wo 
do not answer,tbe purpose for wliich God made ns, no 
ai-e just like the clock—bi^. 'fho.so of my readers 
who live in the country, and have seen an ajiplc-tree iii 
full hlos.som, know wlmt a bcaniiful sight it is. But 
suppose it only boro blossoms, and did not produce 
fniit, you would say it is a bad ajiplc-tree. And so it 
is. Evcrj'tlnng is bad, and every person is bijd, and 
every boy and, girl is bad, t/ they do not ansteer>Hhe 
purpose for which God made them. Goil did not 
make us only to play and amuse ourselves, but also that 
we might do his will. ” 

Majw some of our readers trill say. How can I do 
‘God’s will ? 1 will tell you. It is God’s will that 
you obey yhur parents. It is Jus will th.at yon keep 
out of bad company, l^i is his will that you always 
try to do what is right. It is his will that you pray 
and read your blblc. And it is God’s will, my dear 
toung friends, tluit you believe in Jesus Christ, trust 
in him for the pardon of your sins, and pray for Ids 
Holy Spirit. Now bo sure that you try to be not liko 
the slock, which, though it is very pretty, jj,n bad one, 
because it does not answer tbe puqxiSo for whidiit was 
made. Let every one, therefore, ask himself tho question, 
“ Do I answer th« purpose wr which God mode mo ?" 
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FRANK LAYTON; AW AmiBAUiiS Stoat. 
CHATtSB xsr, 

tTCKST VSDM AMOinn AWICT.—IW1K6BAW MCIW Wlia 
4M 0^ COVFAaiOK, AHD CHTEM OH A FCMB^. , 

OmcE-Hotns in Sydney were over; and Percy 
Effingham, whom we l|ft \tader other and more 
No. 117,1854. 


fftvonrable auspices than those in which thct reader 
first made his ficquaintance, was wandering at 
evcnttdeA with uncertain* purpose, through the 
streets of that city. Six months, dir rather mere, 
had passqd rince he had laiided, friendlees’and 
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almost destitute, on the king’s wharf; now, his 
external appearance bore but a distant resemblance 
to that of the haggard, nc;flected, and shabbily' 
attired bushman whom Frank Layton encountered 
a few weeks earlier still, in the bush tavern. He 
carried hi'niself jauntily; his dress wait fashionable 
(Sydney ly fasliionable of course) even to dandyism; 
his hair and whiskers and shadow of a beai-d be¬ 
tokened a careful attention to personal appearance; 
a passer-by roight have inhaled a faint odour of 
uiillctieur essences, not entirely overpowered by 
the stronger perfume of Bengal cheitiot; in his 
kid-gloved hand he swung ckrelessly a slender 
cane; and these, with other cdiarocteristica which 
we' need not more particularly speak of, pointed 
him out as one of the exquisites, or would-be 
exquisites, of George-'^itreet. ^ Certainly, no one 
would have supposed .that this curled, daintily- 
scented, gad gold (or pinchbedc) be-efaained beau 
had, not veiy long before,, herded sheep at Hunter’s 
Creek, or elsewhere. 

And yet, between Mr. Bracy’s fflc-sbepherd and 
this Sydney butterfly-—or between Percy Effing¬ 
ham in either of these characters and the Percy 
Effingham of Loudon—the ^fferences were mmly 
external. Thate was the snne inflrmity of princi¬ 
ple, re8t]es8Des8,.aelf-indtilgeBce, and r^ardlessness 
of the fiitare, whieh hod boohed him from home, 
blighted hie prospects, and oast him as an object 
of efanrity on rite good-will and benevolence of 
strangers. ^ 

Mb diflerencer Them was this dii&rencc—he 
was more conffrmed iis his profli^y, and Ims 
suBceptibleto coantoracting influences which 
would have reralted him to wise consideration. 
And, wiUumt nadimg a senxKm of our gtory, we 
may remind yon, reades, that there is no such 
thing as remasidn^ atetionary in the world. If the 
patii of tite jnat u a> rinsing light, shining more 
ami mam ni& the perfect day, that of the foolish 
i» one oCdarkerand darh^ gloom, terminating, at 
last, m &e blaekness of * oi^ darliness.” 

PerCT ESornham was wandering unoccupied, 
and wm no dneefc pnrpom ^{jarently; for, after 
s 6w tame sod. some herikinmes be. was walking 
elowiy towards his lodgin«, when a touch on his 
artK„aii£nfl)w wnds spoken in a low tone by a 
young auMH flaring dressed like himself, once 
nuwe ehsngsd the direction of his steps. 

IBs lo^hA we soy; for he had some time 
since afteiad the aTangemente by whmh his trend 
and patroo. had iprqdc^y secured him a hdme m 
the hoifse of bis emplt^er, and whkdt interfered 
too much with bu' personal freedom. And we 
may as well add hers, that he hod availed himself 
very slightly of riie adv an tag e s of Mr. Elliot’s 
society. To have sp e nt , his evenings mih the 
“old quiz" would Mve been “too rich —that 
would.’* 

Arm-in-arm, the young men sauntered on, 
eptered a cigar-shop, nodded familiarly to the 
woman at the counter, passed through a narrow, 
door-way, np a flight of stairs, opened,a door, and 
entered a billiard-room. The room was well ffiled; 
so was an adjoining apartment, in which were 
served out refreshmente, that is to 8», yvines, 
spirits, and cigars; $»', too, was a smaner room 
beyond, in which were enacted the mysteries of 
ro^e-at-now; for it mt^st be nndemtood fSt 




Sydney is not a whit behind tlie cities of the old 
world in such tokens of dviliaation and refinement 
as ritese, Tlie rooms were. brilliantly lighted, 
luxuriously upholstered, and pleasantiy warmed; 
indeed, everything suit^Ie was provided for mak¬ 
ing the rpM to ruin, if short and precipitately 
at^, as ameable as could be desired. 

Iw visitors were of many shades and com¬ 
plexions of apparent respectability or sepdiness, as 
the case might be—and of character also. There 
were smiling black-legs and simpering green¬ 
horns, who had not yet taken their degrees in 
knavery, though sldmull of folly. There were 
rooks, and there were pigeons, some in full feather, 
some in ruffled plumage, and some in no feather at 
all, having been plucked, and that handsomely, 
and who were now “ up to a move or two," and 
were learniug,*to plucdc. There were grey-headed 
veterans in the devil’s services—his well-tried 
emissaries; and there were the "sunple ones," 
who “love simplicity.’’ With some, thew was 
redness of eyes and babbling; with others was a 
delicate mincing of blasphemy; while with not a 
few there were fnll-inouthed oa^s and cursesk 

A line must be drawn somewhere, however; and 
as this was a re-weetable gambling-house, below a 
cartaiu degree of " ship-shape and Bristol fai^on," 
there was no adraittaflee. What signified ? From 
the villanous dens of the Bocks to the gilded 
saloopsof —- street, equally villanous, were there 
not pandemoniums for every rank and station, over 
the portals of which to write, “ This is none other 
than the gate to—hell." 

But that rough-looking fellow in coat of tweed, 
and none of the cleanest—in soiled linoa, and with 
beard and whisker of portentoud’ dimensions — 
he, what business has he vmaoftgmtlmen? 
Has he missed the right pcntol, ara entered by 
stealth P Ah, my slender-witted friend 1 you, if 
jbu say so, have not been long in the antipodes, 
or you would neft so rashly questioa the vigilance 
and circumspection of onr female' Cerberus below 
stairs. Why, that fellow in the dirty twe^ coat 
is the ma^et of this evening’s assembly. See, 
how they cluster round him—blacklegs and green¬ 
horns, rooks and pigeons! How riiey applaud his 
wit, and how they laugh at his profenity, and how 
riieir eyes g^ten at his gold I That man, look 
you, ia the undisputed o^er of a tract of fertile 
country, somewhere ia the interior, as large, at 
. least, BB B German prindpality. He ia the posses- 
soE ef uanumbered thonsands of shc^ and cattle; 
and Be is paying his annnal, or biennial, or trien- 
n^ visit to the capital, to balance accounts with 
his. wocl-fectors, et id g/mut ottim ; and to have 
his spree, as he terms it, before he goes back to 
the hnsh. Perhaps Jie has not been in Sydney six 
hours*—not long miough to cost his slough; but 
■ what matters thatP He has drawn upon his 
bankers, and m “ in for a night of it, anyhow.’/ 

You call him a low-bred, unmannerly lout, do 
you, to thrust himself between the wind and gour 
nobility r Wly, sir, that man, once upon a time, 
wore a a gold tassel, nw friend, if you know 
what that indicatesr^at Ch. CL CoL Oxford; and 
was as well Liown to the “ tuft-hunters" of his 
/iaya8.the mighty Tom of ahna matex is. to an 
Oxford goido and cicerone.^ He tde^ honours 
ILere, sir, and sometbyig ^lendes. Sis hreak&ste 
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were first*ratie, and his tailors’ bills were astound¬ 
ing ; but all this was in the days of his nonage. 
He was recommended to travel; and he travelled 
so far, that he neveir found his way back again. 

Two hotup passed away, and the rooms were as 
full as at first. With ^s coat throwp oft’, ajid 
pciTjpiration on his brow, Percy Effingham was 
knocking about the balls. The gamo went against 
him; with aftected iwnchalawx he tl^w down 
the stake, resumed his garment, burrim into the 
refreshment room, drank brandy-aud-soda-water, 
and was leaving the room, when, for the second 
time that evening, his steps wore arrested. This 
time, a tight grasp was laid on his wrist, and a 


Itnm eapliuned, apparently relieved. “ 2 wonder 
where be is going now, this time of lughtp He 
is a strange old fellow—-I am half in the mind to 
follow him.” 

“ Here we go, then; we’ll hunt in oouples," 
said his componion : and while cantiousfyfdodging 
Mr. Elliot through more than one street, Percy, 
from whose brsun the fumes of the liquor were not 
quite dispelled, in a low tone explained the con> 
nesion which existed between the doctor and him¬ 
self. 

” You are a lucky fellow, Effingham,” exclaimed' 
Halliday; and then they pii^d silently on, still 
keeping their “game,” as Halliday irreverently 


voice, whidi called np recollections of similar soeues styled Mr. Elliot, in view. 


in another land, saluted his ears with— 

“ Ah, my fine fellow, who would Jmve thought 
of this now P” ♦ 

Effingham turned quickly, and, with an excla¬ 
mation of equal surprise, took the offered hand—a 
dirty one—and gave it a hparty shake. 

“ Who wonld have dreamt of seeing you in this 
country, Halliday ?” 

We spare our readers the colloquy which im¬ 
mediately ensued; and shall only so far—at pre¬ 
sent, at least—-describe this new or old friend pf 
Percy Effingham, than as bearing nnmistakeable 
marks of profligacy, fat persoft tmd apparel. And 
as he evaded the question of his former neophyte, 
when asked how long he had left England, and by 
what extraordinary run of ill luck, ho had been— 
as Effingham facetiously wortled it—“ cast on tliis 


At length the doctor, trotting on, entered an 
lit obscure street, bndly lightdlf and gloomy. It was 
not very late, bnt the few stores it contained were 
a- mostly closed, while only here and the/e ,a light 
-a gleamed ffom an upper window. . It was a’qnarter 
of Sydney prindpally inhabited by mechanres. 
is There was one store, however, of miscellaneous gro¬ 
ceries and^provisions, from which a dull l%ht shone, 
n- or rather' glimmered: the room above, too, was 
‘c- fiimly lighted. Into tins store the doctor entered; 
pf and, cautiously .approaching the window, the two 
lie spies perceived that he passed into a back room, 
ad the door of which ho closed as he entered, 
te, “ 'Phis is a queer adventure now," said Halliday, 
by looking round. 

— “ Wlfat is ?” asked his friend. 

lis “ Why, 1 didn’t see it before; but here I am, 


dissolute island,” we sltail imitate his example, right slick, as the Yankees say, at my own castle.” 
and thus exercise a wise discretion. ” What do you mean P” 

“ Hut, I say, Halliday,” said Effingham, when " Why, that I hold out just over the u'ay. 


“ Why, that I Ijold out just over the u'ay. 
A curious old body, too, is my landlaik, as she 
calls herseh'; and my room is on the first floor, 
and looks right into tho shop. I vote for your 
going in with me for a little, and then, if you want 
to see any more of your old friend to-night— 
though I don’t see why you should—wo can keep 
watch at ray window.” 

“A good move, tliat,” exclaimed Effingham, 
catching at the proposal. " Yes, 1 am ciuious to 
know what he is «ffer. He goes Ids regular 
rounds before sundown, I know, and this is a 
long way "from his home,” And saying this, the 
two profiigates crossed the street, and entored the 
house in which Mrs. Williams, her husband, and 
her daughter Borbiu'etta resided; and in which 
also*!^e let her second and only other room, 
scantily furnished, as a lodging for a single man. 


he and his new-found friend were in the street, and A curious old body, too, is my landlaih, as she 
were walking up it rq^hcr unsteadily—“ I say, calls herseh'; and my room is on the first floor, 
Halliday, you don’t seem to do it very prime; and looks right into tho shop. I vote for your 
your clothes now——”. , going in with me for a little, and then, if you want 

It was very trne, there was a striking contrast to see any more of your old friend to-night— 
between tho outward appearance of tho two young though I don’t see why you should—wo can keep 
men. How Effingham looked wo have endea- watch at ray window.” 

voured to show: Halliday was at that stage of “A good move, tliat,” exclaimed Effingham, 
seediuess, a notch lower than which wonld pro- catching at the proposal. " Yes, I am ciuious to 
hably have excluded him from the society they had know what he is «fPer. He goes ids regidar 
just left. rounds before sundown, I know, and this is a 

Halliday faintly laughed, and taming the ques- long way "from his home,” And saying this, the 
tion, congratulated bis friend on the apparently two profligates crossed the street, and entored the 
prosperous circumstaucqp in wliich he was found, house in which Mrs. Williams, her husband, and 
and the good terms on which he evidently was her daughter Borbaretta resided; and in which 
with himself. also* i^e let her second and only other room, 

“ Ob, a cat always comes down on its legs, you scantily furnished, as a lodging for a single man. 
know," replied Percy, “ let him fall from where • 

he will Six months ago, now, I was regularly ' * ^ 

serrtved up—hadn’t a friend in thft world, and 'i.r/Myr»ityu TTonrromiiv 

didn’t know anybody in the place; and now- WOMAN S INDUSTRY. 

believe me—I have only to go and knock at the door TatiBB are very'few tilings a woinmi’s wit and wiU 

o f - . ■ ■" . But hold hard, Halliday 1 Keep Back a cannot accomplish, if she is so minded—no cx- 

minute, there’s a good fellow!” he exclaimed in a ertiou she will not make, if duty, necessity, or 
sort of.sudden alarm, as he drlwbock into the inelination call for it. ^ From ruling a mighty 
deep shadow of a projecting bnilding, and waited empire, through all gradations of intellect oiTd 
till an elderly gentleman nad passed ;.'irhidt he industry, she has been tried, and nqt found want- 
did, unconscious of the ambuscaae. iug. Now wd then we ore surprised at the situa- 

“ He didn't see me, did he, Halliday P” asked tion in which wo find the fairer j^rtion of the 
Effingham, cautioosly emerging from the obscu- creation. There ‘have been several instmiGes of 
rity. hardy •mariners reatorod, late pnd reluctantly, to 

“ Ho didp’t seem to, if you mean that old gdnt. the proper position and costume of ibeir own spx. 
But what if M dM ?" Within tho last few years, tw, a clergyman, on 

“ Hais very man 'speaking of,” Effing* taking possession of » snail living in 
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WOMAN’S INDUSTRY. 

Thbbb are very'few tlungs a wommi's wit and wiU 
cannot accomplish, if she is so minded—no cx- 
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found ttfat the duties of sexton were performed by 
one able-bodied female. Ip another parish, the 
offices of churchwarden and overseer of the poor 
bad been held, with credit, by a stronff-minded 
individual of the gentler sex; if she added that of 
constable, we will hope the executive was performed 
by deputy. 

In France, it ia mneh more common for women 
to undertake what we consider masculine employ¬ 
ments than with ns. The wife quietly puts her 
husband aside—^he, we presume, consenting'—and 
acts as clerk or cashier, as manager or chief, as 
diplomatist or banket, ns the cose may be. It is 
an arrangement that seems particularly to suit our 
Gallic neighbours; the man docs the talking and 
the frippery, the woman the valuable and the reli¬ 
able ; though, tar be itT from us to underrate her 
power in the former qualifications as well. 

It wjlf be very interesting to examine what are 
the occupations of women in this country, and how 
their industry is connected with many of the enjoy¬ 
ments and necessai-ies of life. The vision that gene¬ 
rally disturbs the mind when this subject presents 
itself is that depicted in Hood’s tvell-known song:— 

"With fingers weary and worn, , 

With eyelids heavy and rod, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needlo and thread— 
tititch! stitcli! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt.” 

Or we see the wan milliner or factory girl, and 
gladly turn our thoughts to some more hopeful 
subject. Happily, Cliristi.m benevolence and pub¬ 
lic feeling are doing much for these classes. 

How much the large nuipber of persons who 
read, and think, and feel, are indebted to Woman, 
ia ill some degree known. The excitement of 
admiration and philanthropy produced by the 
gifted author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has not 
yet subsided. Many clever authoresses have given 
their time and talents to the best purposes and 
highest influences amongst ourselve.s, and are 
known and honoured by name. A great propor¬ 
tion of our periodicals—a class of literature con¬ 
stantly increasing in minJh&r and importance- 
arc supplied with articles by the genius and re¬ 
search of females, who look not for the reward of 
fame, but are enabled, by the slender means thus 
afforded, to assist a sick relative, or educate a friend¬ 
less child. Bat women not only write books— 
they assist also in all the labours neecssa^y to 
render them fit for the public eye. Tlic very steel 
pen which the author’s mind is revealed was 
in a great measure manufactured by her. She cut 
it from the sheet of metal, stamped it, ground it, 
shaped and polished it, padeed it in the box, or 
sewed it on the card. At the phper-mill, women 
and ^rls prepare and clean the rags of which the 
article is made, coimt the sheets into quires, divide 
and set the reams and h.^f reams for the packers, 
ffarange cards and note-paper, and rqect the da¬ 
maged sheets. At the printing-office, too, though 
not to 80 neat an extent in this country as in 
America, they are found capable of the duty of 
compositresses, arranging the type in various Ian- 
'guages with great accuracy. Then angthor band 
of females fdd and stitch the sheets, in a wonder¬ 
fully rapid manner, and stitch them in the sewing- 
presses ' ready for the binder. Should the work. 


according to the fashion of the day, he illustrated, 
the engraving on wood is sometimes designed or 
executed by women. Flowers and botanicid spe¬ 
cimens employ numbers of clever girls, who ex¬ 
ercise their pleasant talent in the retirement and 
shelter of,their own home. 

It is a beautiful sight to go into the higW. 
departments of a china manufactory, in Worcester 
for instaime, and see the rows of comfortable 
females, m all ages, engaged in painting, with 
exquisite taste, flowers and landscapes and armorial 
bearings, in strange mineral colours, on the various 
services intended for the table; and again they 
may be found, amid noise and clatter, burnishing 
such as are edged and otherwise adorned with 
gold. In the art of designing, whoso taste is likely 
to he so chaste and elegant as that of women? 
Wc accordingly find them, in every department, ex¬ 
ercising their talents—in paper-hangings, and 
ladies' shawls, and dresses of every description; in 
collam and veils, and ii\, the delicate arrangement 
of pearls as ornaments. At one of the largest 
jewellers in London, the lady who undertook this 
part of the basine.ss was paid, it is said, a salary of 
I no loss than three hundred pounds a year. 

. Buttons, too, are not only designed, but made 
by women. The covered buttons called Florentine 
.are entirely her haifdiwork. She cuts the metal 
from the rolled sheet, the lining from one material, 
the covering from another, and the stuffing from a 
.slab of spongy paper. All these materials arc 
piled one upon another, and a magic stroke on the 
little press in which they arc laid ushers into the 
world the finest finished button. It requires harder 
hands to make them; but hundreds of familic.s, 
including women and girls, are to be found by the 
side of the forge making naiLs. In most places, as 
might be supposed, the trade is a very poor one; 
,hut iiail-cntting, another branch of the business, is 
more remunerative. 

An unlimited supply of pickles is the usual sti¬ 
pulated indulgence of the returning schoolbOT. 
The greater quantity of the article consumed in 
this pickle-loving country is also prepared by 
women. The vegetables are gathered and cleansed 
by them in suburban or far-otf country gardens; 
by them they are pickled, bottled, and corked. At 
the latter occupation, an indnstrious woman can 
earn two shillings a day ., 

Fill-box making, including ail the ornamental 
receptacles of things nice and things nasty—things 
useful and things that are of no use at all—whereby 
we are tempted, employs an amount of female 
labour quite amazing. The designers andi-mokers 
of these thftigs are well paid for their work,* and 
take it very easy. Not so, however, the poor lace- 
maker, who gains a-bare subsistence % unceasbg 
induUry, 

“ShulBing hc»threads about the live-long day;” 

• 

and who has no chance of earning even a bare sub¬ 
sistence; onless taught her trade almost in infancy. 
Bnt the triumph of her art was seen and acknow¬ 
ledged in the Honiton and other laces displayed at 
the Great Exhibition. No machinery has ever pro¬ 
duced any lace of equal beauty. It is the slowness 
an*d delicacy of the process of mskipg that ren¬ 
ders it so unremnuej^re. Th^ maldng of arUfi- 
cial flowers of every Kind empli^s thousands of 
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females. It is the resource of many who have seen 1 
better days, and who’bring to it the taste that has 
been formed amid scenes of refinement and ele¬ 
gance. Many young women materially improve 
and enrich their wardrobes by the exercise of their 
skdl and industry in this department of art. It 
may be seen in the delicate wax bouquet, bought 
at a fabulous price, and sheltered by glass, on the 
nobleman's table, and in the unknowq, vegetable 
production stuck into the cap or bonnet of the 
dirty, slip-shod mmd-of-all-work. No one can won¬ 
der at the love of flowers, natural or‘artificial, but 
they should always be associated with that which 
is pure and simple, as well as consistent in place 
imd purpose. Those girls and women who arrange 
flowers for sale in Covent-garden market must 
liavc a pleasant trade, for which, if skilful, they 
arc well paid. A great improvement has taken 
place in this art, as well as in most others, during 
the last few years. The purple and the white, the 
lilac ahd the orange or scpclet, flowers are con¬ 
trasted, with an attention to colouring and effect 
that make them quite artistic. The lover may 
make a selection, with reference to the taste or 
complexion of his fair one, that will be sure to win 
her regard to the nosegay if not to himself. 

Almost every article pure|)ascd in shops is now 
sent home in paper bags; and often you receive 
your change neatly done up in one. The straw 
bonnet—^th^at truly English and becoming article 
of attire—that has been platted and made up by a 
woman’s hands, is forwarded to you in a green bag, 
also made by a woman. So great is the conveni¬ 
ence aflbrded to shopkeepers and others by these 
bags, that the demand for them is enormous. Tons 
of paper are daily converted into them, with an 
economy that wastes not a visible strip. Envelope- 
making, and all sorts of fancy stationeiy, employ 
also a va.st number of female hands. Basket-matv 
ing, further, is a truly feminine uccupation. The 
myriads of pottles used for the sale of all kinds of 
fruit, in London especially, are all made by women 
and girls. The same sex is also largely employed in 
the manufacture of brushes, and particularly in the 
delicate process of arranging badger's hair in 
shaving-brushes. Umbrella and parasol {naking 
is also largely assisted by female workers. 

Woman never seems so much in her element as 
when she has a needleaand thread in her hands. 
We naturally expect to find her assisting the tailor 
and the cap-maker, binding sboes and sewing 
gloves, retained by the upholsterer, and finishing 
off the work of the hatter. Over every ai'ticlo of 
fei^aler attire it is but right she should rei^ 
supreme; and a passing thought df its infinite 
variety will convince ns how much ingennity and 
how many hands must be employed in its details. 
The stay-maker, the milliner, and the nftntua- 
maker, are all separate departments, subject in' 
many instances to subdivisions; bnt this is too 
well known to need to bo ^welt on here. * 

In many parts of the country, women «till work 
in the fields daring bright harvest weather; it is 
pleasant enough to see them so employed, and 
perhaps they like it. Shops, as is well known, are 
innch served by females. We own to a great pre¬ 
judice'in tkeir fiivour as reg^ards thehandlir^of 
ribtons and tapes. The mjmber of domestic ser¬ 
vants is Quite enomous^mclnding^those employed 


at eating-houses and inns. Wosherwoihen and 
their helpers, moreover, abound everywhere; and 
a few adventurous femmes are found bold enough 
to dare the terrors of the deep, as stewiU'deases 
and attendants in passenger vessels. The prepon¬ 
derance of women and girls employed in kra, silk, 
cotton, and other factories, is well known; and as 
it is a subject constantly before the public, we 
would pass it over, only adding that then) is no 
necessity for their being either unhealthy or im¬ 
moral. 

Enough has beeq said to show that women have 
no excuse for idleness, and that it is not .their 
usual characteristic. No doubt, in many instances, 
hard necessity has driven them into occupatlbns 
irksome and uncongenial; but it is pleasant to see 
how they take •advantage* of every opening, and 
prove equal to almost every emergency. Almost 
invariably, too, they are found ready toTielp their 
husbands, or their sons and brothers, to attain-~ 
what in these days too often involves a hard strug¬ 
gle—Uio necessaries of life, and that in any honour¬ 
able way .that may be most convenient. 

The topics thus dursoiily glanced at—for neither 
time nor space ai-e at our command for half that 
might be told on the subject—may, perchance, 
help some woman-worker in determiumg wherein 
her talent and true calling lies; and it may suggest 
ideas to others, who may strike out some -new 
sphere of usefulness and industrial activity^ or 
raise so'me desponding mind to renewed eflerts of 
industry and self-dependence. 


A VISIT TO SOME BEMABKABLE CAVES 
IN BELGIUM. 

Belgium: is renowned for its quaint old cities, its 
historical associations, its fortresses, and its battle¬ 
fields, and, of late years, for its manuiactaring 
industry, its eager spirit of enterprise, and ite 
growing prospects of future wealth and greatness; 
but its name calls up in the ‘minds of but few, 
thoughts of picturesque scenery, of lofty hills, 
shattered rocks, vafieys full of the richest ver¬ 
dure, nooks where the poet might nestle as m 
a chosen home, and caverns wild and romantic. 
Yet within the territories of the Belgian Leopold 
may all these objects of beauty and interest be 
found; and the traveller through the legendary 
lands the " Low Countries,” as they were termed 
of old, has only to turn aside a little to the south, 
and he will find himself entering a region marked 
by the peculiarities just indicate^ to a degree that 
is rare and surprising. 

We have often thought of our rambles, some time 
ago, in the city of Bruges,aud fancied we sawthe last 
beams of llio setting sun tinging the old brii^ tow¬ 
ers of church and bSfry—that telfry whose musical 
chimes are at tins moi^nt floating into our ear. 
And with thoughts of Bruges there has again aad 
again come thoughts of Ghent, with its ancient 
squares and its streets full of S’panish-looking 
bouses, and its churches and Belgian monasteiy, 
and stories of citic wealth, conflict, and power. 
Brussels, too, with its nobk Hdtel de Ville, rich in 
historical mementoes, and its‘cathedral of S. 6u- 
dule with ib punted windows and curious <^v- 
ing8~*that cil^ also has frequently opened on our 
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remembrance most rividly pictorial; nor bare we 
been wont to forget the iron' and coal, the engines 
and manufactures, which impai't to Lie^e, and 
othy apots in the Netherlands, a look like the 
hiv^ of^dustrial toil that we see in the north of 
Englan^^ But, within the last twelve months 
other ideas of ^Igium have become prominent 
in our mind—ideas which had indeed existed there 
before, but only in the faint shadowy colours such 
as books produce. What is sylvan and seques¬ 
tered—what is bold and beautiful in vale and 
river;—wliat is impressive and solemn in long sub¬ 
terranean passages and grottos of lofty heights— 
are now indissolubly and in pre-eminence associ¬ 
ated in our thoughts with a country chiefly re¬ 
garded by us before <' 1-8 one of .flat plains aud 
neat cities. Having, recently, by reading Mr. 
^stello’s-'book on the subject, stynulatcd our de¬ 
sires to see .the valley of the Meuse, which 
abounds in the scenery we have, mentioned, we 
resolved on a pilgrimage to the tempting region; 
and though we went with expectations consider¬ 
ably raised by the very pleasant sketches of that 
intelligent writer, wbat we saw far surpassed all 
which we had imagined. 

After an excursion of great beauty we found 
ourselves, one summer evening, at the. tine old town 
of Pimmt. Theliistory of this place is in striking 
contrast to its present tranquillity aud seclusion. 
It was once the seat of civic strife and of« savage 
war; and from its importance aud wealth, and its 
relation to the city of Liege, rvas mixed up with 
the stirring events which belong to the times of 
Louis XI and the duke of Burgundy. Having 
excited the anger of Philip, the father of Qliarles 
the Bold, the city endured a terrible retaliation, 
which tb^ prince came to witness in his litter, 
just before his death. “The Dinandii," says 
Philip de Comincs, “ made a bold sally one day, 
but it proved much to their disadvantage; for they 
were b^ten so cruelly, that, the eighth day after, 
(their friends having no time to consider of their 
relief,) the town was taken aud set on fire, and the 
prisoners (about 800) drou-ned before Bouvincs. 
Whether God permitted it ^ a judgment upon 
them for their malice, 1 cannot determine, W 
certainly it was a dre^ul revenge.” The town 
was a second time demolished by the French in 
ISS'l, and has never since regained its previous 
extent and power. Nor has the wrath of sum 
been the only scourge of the place, for Hie elements 
have ah40 warred against it; and in the old church, 
upon one of the pillars near the door, there still 
remains, far from the floor above the pavement, 
the flood-mark reached by the overflowing river 
some years ago. 

_ But we must not now tany at Dinant,. though 
right pleasant be the place, reminding us, by the 
wa^, not a little of Heidelberg, as seen above.^the 
bodge in Turner's famous picture of it. We shall 
proceed along the banks of the Meuse, in the di¬ 
rection of Givet. Here we find ourselves amongst 
perpendicular rudes to the-right, auu outspread 
meMows, fields, and woods to the left; while the 
labourers engaged in dammbg up the baukp, and 
the noise of q^prrjmeu'.at work getting stone out 
of the mountains, euteirWi us as we proceed. We 
weri struck with a kmg line of trees rauning across 
the meadow lands on the left bank, which, as seen 


from the right—that which vfi followed—appeared 
like a screen, more fair than imy gothic one, givbg i 
increased beauty to the landscape that rose bebind 
and beyond. 

Advancing on, we found the scene mSre bold anfl i 

loneljr, the hills sweeping round and forming mi : 

amphitheatre, in the basin of which the river lay as | 

it had been a lake. Before ns stood the chateau | 

dc Freyr, embosomed among trees—a plain old- | 

fashioned white edifice, with dark conical-cappcd | 

towers at the angles, those common features in ' 

continental casitleB. We walked about the gardens | 

and entered the summer-house, all in the style of j 

the la.st century, formal and stiff; but the chief j 

object of interest of which we were in quest was ! 

the grotto, discovered only twenty-five ycare since, | 

according to the account given by OosteUo. The i 

late pos.sessor‘ the due de Beaufort S]»ntin, was j 

out shooting, when “ his dog, in pursuit of a fox, j 

rau uito an earth, and disappeared so long ^at he ! 

was thought to bo lost; but in the course ot about ] 

half an hour he was distinctly heard, yelping at a i 

considerable distance from the spot where he en- | 

tered; and on closely examiping the rocks, a deep | 

fissure was fonnd opening out into a spacious ! 

chamber, and eommnnicnting by a long and sinu- f 

ous piLssa.ge with tbft fox-emih. Some labourers i 

were set to work with pick-axe aud mattock, and | 

the lower aperture, enlarged, formed the entrance I 

to a 'series of eight beautiful galleries, thickly en¬ 
crusted with stalactites, and terminating in the | 
lofty hall first discovert, which admits a ray of 
daylight through the brushwood that nearly 
covers the fissure. Some bones and two or three I 
skulls are shown ; but whether they are the relics | 
of ancient sacrifice, the remains of venerablo her¬ 
mits, or the disjecta memora of refiigees or mur- • 
dcred travellers, tradition is silent.” I 

'' Having been interested ih this description, we | 
sought from tho gardener the privilege of seeing 
the cavern, and were conducted throu^ woods and 
along winding rocky paths for some distance, till 
we reached the entrance, tho lower aperture men¬ 
tioned by Co.stel]o. The preliminaiy business of 
lighting candles being done, we followed our guide j 
into the gloomy' recess, at first very narrow and i 
very low, and, like all such places, damp and cold. I 
Having readied the end of a confined passage, we i 
were introduced into a sinall but lofty chamber, j 

where the stalactites drooping from the roof are i 

I very curious.* These are m some cases connected 
by a thin strip of petre%tion in wavy folds, quite 
transparent, and, as seen with a candle bdiind 
them, exceedingly beautiful. Many of the* f^s 
which these singular rock secretions exhibit, sug¬ 
gest fanciful resemblances, and one in puticular 
strongly remmded us of the enormous s^U of 
.some extinct megatheroid, or other fossil monster. 

The stalagmites, too, rising up from the gpround. 

* StaUktitie oarbonate of lima oooiin ebiafir ia loog maans 
snipeBdad iOn>m the rooft of oareroa in tamaatosa roelu. 
Stalactitaa ^tpaar to ba continadlv farmiDg. .Walar oon- 
taining oarbonata of Utnu bald in aomtion bv oarbonlo acid, 
(lieUiotf throDgh orevioea in the rooft of the oavana, gra- 
doaUf oiuriBg its expoaura to tiia air loaei its oarbonie acid, 
and consaqttently dopoaita ita oarbonata of bme; tbs water 
paaamg otar the portion flrat depoaitad gradnaDr adds to it, 
and braiftnaUr girea the eaibonats of Urns its jpat t length and 
atalaotitio oharaotar. Xha flatter dapoaita, oausa itala^tsa, 
are formed on the floor of tho edrani, by the water thara 
dsporiting that portion of its tarboaata (ulbiia whiab it not 
leparated daring the formation of tha atalaotite. * 
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as if emulous of reaching iheff neighbours on the 
root ^ in seVeral instances verf striking, looking 
like stunted firs, stripped of their branches and 
their bark, and bleached by the rain and the tem¬ 
pest. * 

At the termination of these passa^s and smaller 
chamber we reached the larger cell of the grotto, 
into whirJi the foxhound made his way, and so led 
to the discovery of the curious place. This is the 
noblest of the subterranean cells; and awful 
indeed does it t^pear, when the guide descends 
into the yawning abyss below, and lights up the 
gloomy rugged sides. The beams of day, how¬ 
ever, come in from the upper part, and the upper 
door of the cave seems just the place that would 
have pleased a hermit in the olden time. 

Having sufficiently explored these wonders, and 
dllcd our minds with images of tin? wild and ter¬ 
rible, we emerged into bright midday again at 
the same spot where we had entereu the cave. 
The vfalk thence down ta the river, along wooded 
pathway, and throngh graceful alleys of over- 
shadowmg trees, was exceedingly ^teful amidst 
the sultry heat, and we were glad to catch the 
breezes whidi came In welcome but gentle gusts 
from the waterside, as we issued from the shady 
avenues. We crossed the,river, and wandered 
throu^ the meadows beyond the leafy screen- 
work Mfore mentioned, and mounted into charm¬ 
ing orchards spread out over the rising lauds; and 
then into Helds of barley and wheat, and others 
iiill of peas and beans; wending our way, as weU 
as the vague information elicited &om the pea¬ 
sants could guide us, towards the castle of Walzen, 
another olyect pf which we were in search. After 
walking a considerable Stance over hills, we 
came suddenly npn one of the most magnificent 
and entrandng views which, of that kind, we ever 
beheld. There lay hplow, in a deep broad hollow, 
formed by rocky bills, which hese again assumed 
somewhat the snape of an amphithcidre, a seques¬ 
tered glen or valley, watered by the Lesse, one of 
the tributaries of the Meuse. The emerald green¬ 
ness of the meadow at the bottom; the sparkling 
waters seen throngh the opening branches of the 
woods spreading out at our feet; the multitude of 
trees, in massy foliage, behind and around, here 
skiTting the many-colonred rocks, and there com¬ 
pletely covering them ;4he tops of distant ch&teaus 
peerhm np friw gardens and orchards in the midst 
of which*they were embosomed; these, with the 
addition of a wooden bridge that came into view 
as we descended the hills, ermtributed to make a 
laudseapewhiohionce seen, con never be forgotten. 
All travellers have in the precious ^icture-^lery 
of imiginative memory, a few cabinet paintings 
such as outvie the productiofis of the first masters 
of art, aud which, from present scenes they oft 
retire to look at. The view of the valley of thd 
I^esse firom the rising grounds we havb described, 
wUl hene^ortii be to n« one of those aherished 
treasures. • • 

We deao^ed into the vtdlcjy along undulating 
roads, very retired, and shady, and passed the cha¬ 
teaus we have mentioned, and then came ont again 


posite sjdu of uie watei; and meB4ows of sparkling 


green, fying between the Lesse and thd elevated 
road, over which we ipade our weary way to the^- 
tle of WMzen. The valley recalled to onr recollec¬ 
tions the most beautiful portions of the Wharfe near 
Bolton priory. Just by the castle cate.- wbwe the 
road commands a view of the vwey‘'bitioer', wb 
could not help pausing to drink in the delimons 
beauties of the whole scene, here heightened by a 
fow cottages sprinkled over the ^ks of toe 
river, together with that pictnresqne featnro ita a 
landscape—time-worn water-mill. Peasants, too, 
in one part, were fording the shallow stream, while 
in another part the ferryman appeared plying his 
humble occupation. 

Admitted within the precincts of the ca^le, 
which has nothing to recommend it but a gene¬ 
ral air of antiquiiljr, we'^rossed some gardens 
bright with scarlet geraniums, to a terrace which 
overhung the Winding river at another ^oiut, giv¬ 
ing us a fiurthcr view of the stream and fbe bend¬ 
ings of the valley. Gnided still farther on by the 
castle gardener, we came to a seat on a lofty path¬ 
way, Btrijiing out in a new direction, overlooking 
the valley, whende there broke upon ns the front 
s>f the^eastle, at the back of which we had entered. 
There it sto^, with its white walls, and little win¬ 
dows, and circular towers, and steep roof, so queer 
and quaint, perched on the extreme edge of n 
rock, which went down to the river as perpendicu¬ 
larly as you would cast a plumb-line, the castle 
rather prcgectiug from the top than otherwise. It 
was just the place in which to sit for hours, and 
dream of uatyre’s beauty and of feudal times, of 
the peacefulness of God's creation, and of the broils 
and discords of ma^’s wild ways. The Lesse must 
alt(^ther .be a rwer of wonderful interest; for 
besides what wo have detailed, and have yet to 
describe in connection with it, there are some ex¬ 
traordinary rocks which we did not see at Ghalenx, 
“ projecting like spires, and one, Chaudelle, like 
a pillar from the face of the rock." 

But we must proceed to describe our excursion 
to the gretto of Hans but liesee. It was a fresh 
bright moniing when we started from Knant, 
and we thoroughly Vnjoyed the ride of twenty 
miles—some part of it commanding feature.^ of 
considerable brauty, the road rnnning most of the 
way through a wide open country. Two points in 
particular impressed themselves on onr mind as 
memorable—the first, a valley foil of wood, the 
hit^bway bordered with rocks and brushwood, then 
crossing a deep gorge, with* a rustic mill on one 
side, tl^wing up water from its busy whiels; the 
second, a turn in tlie road wining down the side 
of a hill, whence we had a very ext^sive prospect, 
variegated by fields and trees, and the gentler 
curves of the flowing Lease. ^ The king rf the 
Belnans has a hunting-seat in the n^hbonr- 
hood. After traveUing along the high road for 
about fifteen mUes, we ^nrned off through a byeway 
which in bad weather must be next to impassable; 
and after riding five miles more m an onthmdish 
sort of country, where there seemed neither houses 
nor people, we came down upon the village of 
Hans, a tiny littie group of houses on the side of 
the 'Lepse, which our vehirfp had to ford. We 
inquired a^r the grotto, and found that admis¬ 
sion to it was formed of the promaetor by a person 
in the place, who charged five franca for tiie tight 
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of his 'aubtcrranean wonders. Tlie money was 
paid, and tickets taken—a process whfch abstracted 
something: from the romance of our expedition. 
We do not mean < hat we at all gi'udged the money; 
but tlie idea of entering enchanted halls in the 
heart of. the earth, and in a remote region which 
many have never heard of, by presenting a piece of 

S rintcd paper as you would at the door of a Ijondon 
ioramo; was rather out of keeping. A man and a 
boy accompanied us, and after walking some dis¬ 
tance through gardens and fields, we came up to a 
smart-looking villa, crossed a wooden bridge, and 
then found ourselves-at the month of the great 
mountain gallery. The river Lessc comes flowing 
out of this dark opening, and over its waters we 
had to pass, in order to reach the curious cham¬ 
bers u'e came to see. ccrlaiWy was a very novel 
position to be placed in, moving along in a boat on 
the bosom of an underground stream, all as dark 
as Tartarus, except as a few rays were thrown on 
the water, and on the low roof of the arclied rock, 
by the torch and the burning wisps of straw which 
the guide used to illuminate us on our vovage. A 
gnn that was fired here produced a terribJc succes¬ 
sion of thundering echoes. The dead hollow 
sounds of the water-splash, and onr own ’ voices, 
had also a strange eflect, and so had the blazing 
tufts which were thrown on the bosom of the 
stream, and left to sail away like little ships on 
fire upon the midnight sea. 

At length wo landed, and stumbled in the dark¬ 
ness np some moist clayey steps, which threatened 
ns every moment a tremendous full. This nneom- 
fortablo sort of staircase led up through what i.s 
called the Devil’s Passage, by a winding ascent, into 
a magnificent cavern, which ^akes the name of 
the Salle de Dome, very spacious and winding, and 
opening into numerous other chambers, and in 
some parts more than 200 feet high. Here we 
were led about from point to point, and shown 
divers stalactites and stalagmites, far longer and 
more beautiful than those in the cavern de Freyr. 
One, likened by the guide to the head of a dog, 
was no bad representation of the traditionary por¬ 
traits of Socrates,. Others wi the ground, fiat and 
circular, were called Dutch cakes: and we fancied 
somo of the ledges of the rock looked like huge 
sideboards with corresponding ornaments and pro- 
risions, awaiting some festival of a congregation 
of giants, who might here be banqueted fittingly 
enough. But all these rather degrading associa¬ 
tions were forthwith dispelled by our wizard-like 
giiide, who came rushing out from a gorge of the 
rock, high over bead, and standing on an elevated 
point, v.-aved backwards and forwards his blazing 
bunch of straw, lighting up the sides and roof of 
the cavern with a mysterious glare, which tilled 
one with impressions truly sublime. Tken we 
entered a smaller cell, called the Boudoir de Proser¬ 
pine, where there are stalactites in the form of 
large bunche.s of grapes, afid one not unliiie the 
head of an owl—a bird that might well preside 
here as genius df the place. Yet other .stalactites 
were pointed out, as lieing like cauliflowers; and 
one most co’tainly locked the exact image of a 
swan hanging up in a, lardtr, all of wliich, of 
course, we hagded bvc.*, in imagination,*to the 
giants for their dinner, in the great hhll we had 
just Ibft. 


The Salle des Drapeaux, so called from the 
banner-like aspect of the stsJaetites, abounds in 
tran.sparent forms of petrifaction, while masses of 
rock below reminded one of tombs—the whole 
looking like a mansolcum, with flags suspended over 
the dead., Others, again, resembled chandeliers 
covered with gauze. Then we came into the Salle 
des Peutinclles, where again the guide appeared 
waving his fire signals amidst dense clouds of 
smoke, giving the whole scene an unearthly air. 
Then we entered the Salle d’Arraes, very spadons 
and open. Next wc crossed a crazy bridge which 
spanned a gurgling rivulet. Then again we en¬ 
tered another hall, where the stalactites bear a 
resemblance to the heads of spears. Afterwards 
we reached the Salle des Trophdes, of marvellous 
height; then .the Salle de la Cascade, like a petri¬ 
fied waterfall’; and, finally, the ^oat ^lery, 
where the stalagmites are of extraordinary’ si'zc and 
of very varied forms. 

Thus wc wandered on. in perfect darkness., sjive 
as the torch and straw g.ave us light, for about two 
hours, astonished at every step by the appear¬ 
ance of some new and wonderful form, that in the 
lapse of ages has been growing forth under the 
opera! Ion of those mysterious laws wliich the in¬ 
finite wisdom of the divino Creator has impressed 
upon what may seem to ns the most anomalous of 
his works. It was almost dazzling to come out 
from the.se singular regions to the broad blaze of 
day once more. "VYe returned to the village, and 
found hospitable entertainment in the little inn, 
and welcome rest after the fatiguing pilgrimage 
through the labyrinths of the caverns. It was 
pleasant in the evening to ride b^ck to Dinant, 
and to watch the reapers as we went along, ga¬ 
thering in the harvest. As.we arrived at our hotel 
and rotlccted upon the strange visions of Hans sur 
I^essc, we felt that we had ^ent one of the most 
remarkable days, as it regards the exploration of 
wild, savage, and romantic scenes, that wo had 
ever known. 


A CURIOUS CHAPTER ON CORKS 
AND BUNGS. 

So immcrons, diversified, and magnificently gigan¬ 
tic on the one hand, and so wondrously delicate 
and minute on the otherj. are the mechanical 
operations which are effected by means of steam 
machinery, that we can hardly hope to oKcite sur¬ 
prise by anything which may now be related of it. 
vVe shall attempt, nevertheless, to interest the 
reader for a few mhmtes by describing the sceims 
we saw. and the facts we gathered, during a v^t 
lately paid to a factory where corks and bungs are 
cut by means of an m^nious and recently-patented 
steam itiachine, 

' We entered the factory at the hour appointed, 
and, accompanied by the managing director, pm- 
cccdcd through d warehouse staged with huge 
pile.s of conk,, tied up in bales as imported into this 
country, to a little yard in the rear of tfae’bnilding. 
Here we found one of the workmen busily engaged 
before a blazing fire of cork shavings, on which 
was placed a huge gridiron. He was “ charring" 
the cOrkf as the operation is called; thakiR to say’, 
he was literally broiling and blsickcming it on this 
gi'idiron. It is this pric^that gives the, bongs 
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that dark exterior which they always possess» it 
also closes the pore»; without at all diminishing 
the size or lessening the weight of the cork. 
Many sheets of cork, wliich, by reason of their 
porosity, wanld bo almost valugless, are by thi.s 
means rendered fit for port wine and other fine 
corks. A number of sooty little urchins, who 
might easily be mistaken for diminutive specimens 
of the sons of Ham, w’ere assisting in this depart¬ 
ment. 

Returning to the warehouse, we were enabled 
to inspect the curious and interesting machinery 
by which the manufacture is accomplished. There 
was cork of every kind: the black, coar.se, and 
dirty, from Portugal—the white, tine, and clean, 
from Spain—cork of a somewhat yellowish hue, 
from Sines—cork in large sheets, and cork in small 
pieces—the size of a finger nail for phials and the 
smaller vessels. The foreman told at a glance 
the value of the various sheets, and was sorting 
them according to their rejocetive qualities. 

To those of our readers who may be engaged in 
manufactures of varions kinds, wliich call in the 
aid of steam machinery, it may not be niiintercst- 
ing to present a brief dc.scripiix'c sketch of the 
mode in which these sheet or sheets of the corje- 
bark w'cro turned into botUe-corks and bnnp, 
A sheet of cork is placed on an iron table, in which 
revolves a circular knife, by which all ” knobs and 
excrescences” arc pared oft'. Parallel with, the 
knife, and at a distance from it, regulated by the 
•size of tho cork required, is a little gauge, or edge. 
Pushing the cork against tho edge of the knife, 
and passing it between the knife and tho gauge, 
the sheet is spcijdily cut up into long strips. One 
boy can cut up in this way half a ton of cork in a 
day. Hy a similar proMss these slips are cut into 
little parallelograms, the length of the cork re¬ 
quired. A lad, at l.v.jier day, tunis out SO grossL 
or 11,500 per diem, while the ipost experienced 
workman, by hand-labour, conld hardly do half .as 
much within the same period, although he would 
charge five or sis times the money for Ins labour. 

The.so parallclogr.ams are then taken to another 
machine. Tho boy places one on a lever, holds it 
there with his hand ; the lever, hand, and cork are 
carried up to an iron table; two “ holders" now 
seize the square piece of cork exactly Jin its centre, 
and it begins tn revolve » the hand and lever return. 
Now there comes along, horizont^Iy, a fearfully 
large knife—a yard in length—which catches the 
parallelogram of cork on the side as it is turning 
round to its edge. It will easily be seen that tlic 
square* is thus cut into an ordinary bottle cork; 
and we may remark, also, as a curious fact, that 
out of 10,(HK) of these parallelograms, a round cork 
would, in every individual ease, bo cut of tho very 
largest dimensions mathematically possible^; and 
not only so, but the entire 10,000 would be, in thc< 
strictest mathematical sense of tho word, of pre¬ 
cisely the same size and ciycumferiince. Moiwver, 
all arc perfectly circidar, which caunot.ppssibly be 
the case rtith corks cut by hand. As the knife 
recedes, the holder^rop the perfect cork into one 
basket, and the sfilvings into another, and the 
knife, by an ingenious process, is made to sbarpeu 
itself.' This is a great advantage; for-the hand- 
cutters lose much time in i^harpeuing their knives; 
it being ,a fact that hasdly any substance so soon 


takes oiT the edge as cork. From sictnon to 
twenty-five corks can be, and are, cut in a rninuto; 
and there are childreft of from 12 to 14 yeara of 
age, who make at the rate of seventy gross a-day. 
By a similar machine, though somewhat ruofe com¬ 
plicated, bungs arc cut, both round and papering, 
at one operation. 

One of the pal cuts held hy this company—which, 
the managing director facetiously remarked, were 
sufficiently numerous to paper his counting-house 
—was for the inanufiictnre of ordnance corks ; and 
we were shown some of these “ wads " for eighteen- 
inch howitzers. 

Further on, an ingenious piece of mechanism 
was branding the corks with the names of the 
large brewing and bottling firms for who.se use 
they were inteijded. Tlifef little machiue acted 
very rapidly, and the process wa.s very simple. 
Wo also had as opportunity of witnessing cork- 
cutting by hand, botii by.KnglisJi and by* French 
operatives; hut their mode is too well known to 
need any descriptive details here. 

It appears that the superior k'uids of cork are 
not permitted to be exported from Spain in an lui- 
qianufactnred state, Spaniards on the spot being 
so fiir pVotected in Iheir cutting. The Spaniards, 
we may observe, who export cork, often place all 
the best sheets outside, so that those who go down 
to the docks to purchase are sometimes taken in 
by this deceptive process, to a very serious extent. 

To u5 tliere appeared considerable beauty in the 
perfect accuracy and precision with which these 
corks were turned out hy the inachiues before 
alluded to; bdt this satisfactory result li.as only 
been attained ailer the purchase, trial, and rejec¬ 
tion af .several ])ai?cnts—after expensive experi¬ 
mentation, and the sacrifice of a largo quantity of 
valuable machinery. But patience has had its 
trinuiph; and the exist ing machinery has at length 
been brought to a point which leaves apparently 
nothing further to be desired. One of the impor¬ 
tant results which has thereby been attained, is, that 
these iron-handed, fire-eating, water-drinking, 
steam-breathing cork-cutters can neither strike 
nor starve. They cjiwneithcr “ pocket” the corks, 
nor del.ay the execution of orders by “making 
saint Monday,” as the phrase goes, that is, by 
taking a holiday on the second day of the iveek. 

Cork is the bark of the evergreen oak known as 
Qiieretts Suher. As it is a species of dead bark, 
it nia. 1 ^ be removed uithout dctrinienl to the health 
of tho tree, at intervals of froip eight to ten years 
after the tree has reached about its fifteenth year. 
It is curious, also, that the more frequently this 
bark is stripped oil' from its parellt stem, the finer 
in quality and tho greater in quantity is each 
succeeding layer. Tho commoner purposes to 
which tliis substance is applied, in every-^y life, 
need not be detailed hero. The ancient Egyptians 
would appear to have been acquainted with its 
properties and uses; fbr, amongst other things, 
we are told that they were accustomed to construct 
their coffins of it, lining them ufith a resinous 
composition, the bettor to Meservo the bodies. 
Cork parings are made productive, being mann- 
factuied into Spanish black. We have cork solfs 
ibr shoeff, cork foundations fod hats, and, amongst 
the wonderk of the Exliibition of 1851, we had 
some beautiful specimens of printing on cork about 
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the thicUrness of paper, Hje odds and ends and whatever part of the ;;Iobe you may ehaiicc to be 
sliavin^s in this factory arc disposed of by contract when you read tlitjse lines, aiid use it—the proba* 
to a compatiy who grind them to powder, mix bility is that it was cut into its present shape in 
them with a solution of india-rubber, and thus the quiet little street before referred to, which 
construct a " noiseless floor-cloth!" Cork is pro- thousands of oun readers may have glassed, and 
ducetl throughout the south of Europe; the best perhaps hundreds of times will pass again, without 
is found, however, in Andalusia, although, for the its ever having for a moment attracted their at- 
reason before mentioned, we only get it in limited teution. 

I quantities and in a manuflictured state. We re- - —.— ■ -• 

I i ct'ive our best nnmannfaetured cork from Sines, in 


! I Portugal. A very beautiful description of cork, I 
ji too, is grown at and near Palermo; but little or j 
I none of it arrives in this country. The different 
consignments vary in value remarkably; the ordi- 
naiy price ranges from 20i. to 701. per ton; but 
as much and more tlijap lOOZ. has 'at times been 
given for a very superior article! Some two or 
three years iigo a cargo of 2<X) tons of cork was 
imported from UToroeco; but we t^n Icam of none 
coming thence' either before or since. There are 
j) large forests of cork in the Prcuch colony of 

I Algeria, particularly on an estate granted some 
i time back by the emperor Napoleon iir to M. le 
, due de Montebello. This immense forest must 

|i give rise to a great trade when the old coars3 
I, bark at present appearing shall have been stripped 

II off, and replaced by that which is finer and fit for 
I j nse. 

I i In connection with this coarse cork, wc have 
j! heard a enrions circumstance ; there is nqw, it is 

II .said, a very large pile of it in the docks, which is 
[.I owned by no one, because the charges upon it are 
j i really more than it is worth. Thci;e are periodi¬ 
cally what are known as “ clearance sales,” but 

: I none ever cleared out this dooriied cargo; and the 
J! longer it rests there, the heavier are the clfarges, 
and therefore the more improbable is its removal. 
It is so coarse as barely to be fit for fishing-tackle. 
To meet the protective duties on the very best 
i qualities, as far as possible, a band of English 
I cork-cnttcrs has been organiacd near Barcelona, 

; almost under the very trees which produce the 
i “ raw material.” A considerablo iiiiMtus is just 
■j now being given to the cork trade oy the very 
I heavy orders which arc constauitly coming in from 

i Australia. 

I The store-room was suggestive of some inter¬ 
esting reflections. There were packages of fifty 
or one hnndred gross, or more, labelled and ready 
to depart, some to various quarters of the United 
Kingdom, and others for different parts .ef'tho 
world. In fact, you may now find the productions 

ii of the‘machines in the little back street of our 
! I metropolis in the^ bottles of yohr soda-water, wines, 
i stout, giuger-becr, or lemonade, not only throngh- 
i out the United Kingdom, but in the interior of 
! our Indian possessions; under the canvas tents of 

the Australian gold-digger, or in the coiiifortuble 
I homes of other parts of that conntry; in the 
miserable huts of the gold,regions of California, or 
in'tho gorgeous salom of the New York or Boston 
hotels. Indeeid, the very next “ uncorking” you 
witness, whataver yonr station in life,'whether it 
be wine, spirits, mdt liquors, or yinegar—whether 
you thhik of the liberation of a champagne cork, 
or of the simple bung of a beer-barrel, a Watking- 
bottle, or a pidde-pot, or even of that ^isagreeablb 
necessity, the dootOT's draught—to whatever use 
your next cork may have been appropriatbd, and in 


THE SURGEON MISSIONARY. 

A TEST reraai'kable book, from the elegant pen 
of that accomplished writer, the Bcv. J. ifaroilton, 
DD.,* ha.s just been published, of which the Chris¬ 
tian reviewer will feel delight in speaking in the 
highest terms, of commendation. The tragic stoty 
of the ratagtiitiian mission will bo still fresh in the 
recollection of most of our readers, and any au¬ 
thentic information in reference to its martyrs is 
sure to possess a commanding interest. In the 
new work before us, then, we have pre.sentod to us 
the memoir of liiobard Williams, a devoted chris- 
ti.an medical man, W'bo accompanied that expedi¬ 
tion from motives of di.sinterested benevolence. 
In a recent imuiber of our journal we sketched the 
' career and death of the enthusiastic Bellot; the 
present work contain? the record of a heroism and 
an enthusiasm equally ardent, but consecrated to 
far higher and nobler objects. 

Fully to appreciate the marvellous fervour and 
fortitude exemplified by this Christian man, under 
the most extraordirmiy* complication of trials that 
can fall to human lot, it will be necessary to taka 
a glance at his antecedent life, and character. 
Passing by his boyhood, which was not lacking in 
indications of the coming q>an, the first thmg that 
.strikes u.s is the independence of his will in llie 
fhoice of a vocation. Uc had been intended and 
educated to succeed to the thriving business of his 
nncle, who had acquired considerable reputation as 
a plane manufactnrer. To this arrangement, how¬ 
ever. he evinced the mo.st unconquerable repug¬ 
nance. Excited, perhaps, by the example of an 
elder brother, who was at that time practising as 
naval surgeon, nothing would do for Richard but 
the medical profession. In this decision he was 
aI.so much influenced by a strong taste for literary 
pursuits, which he imagined—contrary to the 
opinion of his biographer, however—might be cnl- 
tivated and indulged more folly ns a professional 
man than as a mere tradesman. Having, by great 
personal exertions, accomplished a medical curri- 
culnm, and pastsed his examination with credit, he 
settled as a surgeon at Burslcm in Staffordshire ; 
where, by his skill, his passionate devotion to the 
noble science wliich he had embraced, togettier 
with the shining excellencies of his ^aracter, he 
speedily became popular and secured an extensive 
practice. •' 

At this period of his history, Mr, Williams, 
with all jqs manly and professional virtues, was 
not religious; indeed, he appears to'have been 
decidedly sceptical and nndevout. He confesses 
tiiat he regarded the bible as V mere Inmber book, 
and Christianity as an absurdity, into the truth or 
falsehood of which he felt it to be no, part of his 

* “ Memoir at Biohard' IViJliamt.'* By the Ber. James 
Hamilton, J>,D. B-mdon: Bubot. IBM, 
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business^ to examine j whilst he affected to look I ence of captain Gardiner. We are not called ujwn 

down with contempt' upon its votaries, regarding ' here to defend the selection of a field of Christian 

them as str.'ingely weak in their understiindings. ' enterprise now a.s£ociatcd with recolleclioim of dis- 

One little incident belonging to this phase of liis aster and untimely death. Enongh will be found 

life, recorded by his biographer, is worthy of men- in the volume before us to justify the step, though 

tion hero, not only as affording an insight into the not perhaps to excuse altogether the vvxi of ccr- 

state of his mind at the time, but also as revealing tain precautions on tlic piu-t of those who shared 

the thorough transparency, sincerity, and earnest- the responsibility of the arrangements. The pious 

ness of his nature—elements out of which his fine | surgeou of Burslem at least found the prospeats of 

religious character was subsequently fashioned by eminent usefulness thus presented to him, suffi- 

the grace of God. One Lord’s day, a friend re- ciently attractive to indnee him to relinquish a 

turning from public worship, called on him, .md lucrative practice, ajid to leave his home, Iiis coun- 

found him in his suTgiwy reading a newspaper, try, and his friends on this embassy of mercy. 

His friend asked him if this were a right employ- That no mere romatitic aspirations urged him fer¬ 
ment of God’s day. The replj was characteristic ward upon this career, is dear from the alntost 

of the man: “ Were my mind, like yours, satisfied seraphic fortitude, patienej^and sweetness of dis- 

that Christianity is true, I would embrace it with position with vrtiich he met and conquered the 

all my soul, and I would live accordh\gly.” appalling trials that gathered round his lust days. 

But an extraordinary change wa.'s at hand—a mid ruddy crushed his fondly cherished liopes. 
spiritual revolution so radical, siiq>endous, aud uni- On the forenoon of fieplembcr the 7l!h, 1850, 
versal, that it can only b<J appropriately expressed the new evangelist and his comrades went on 

j by the scriptural phrase—a “new birth.” The board the “(icean Queen,” at Liverpool. This 

! mode also in which this divine transformation was vessel was bound for San Francisco, and, besides 

1 accomplished, was, m. bis case, as remarkable as this band of holy men, it bore a party of emigrants 

j the change itself. At the close of a day of fa- In the Jand of gold. Passing over the affecting 

1 tigning labours, he was suddenly seized with symji- farewells and the incidents of the voyage, we will 

j toms of a most siiignlar character, which proved come at once to the period when Fuego hove in 

the forerunners of an alarming and inexplicable sight, after a twelve weeks’ i-uu, and give an ex- 

I illness. Hut if the physical developments of this tract from Mr. Williams' journal, containing his 

; visitation were unique and baffling, tlic spiritual first iii\{>ressions and experiences of the country of 

j I'lienomenu by which it was accoinp.'uiied were still his adoption. “ At about half-past four," he 

1 more so. 'Wlieiher the extraordinary experiences writes, “ captain Gardiner awoke me, and told me 

I which Mr. Williams passed through at this time the land was ^yell in sight. I arose and went on 

I are to be explained on pathological or on psycho- deck. There was Tierra Del Fuego, sure enough; 

i I logical principles, or whether they arose from the its snow-tipped rnoviilains were looming through 

I combined action of the two, it is nut for us to the vilpours of the morning sky, and tlie land of 

determine. It is euouffh for us to know that the Fuegia threw a faint, cold smile ufwn us, and 
issue of this mysterious affliction was the return of greeted ns with a rough, but, doubtless, a hearty 
a wandering soul to God. The diviue product .ff .shake of the liand; for truly enough we shivered, 
this agoiiizuig trial wa.s a new *iuilarc. He lay if hot at the sight of it, yet with cold. . . . Daring 
down, disease-stricken, a votary of the world—a the day, we had ample experience of 'Fnegian 

j j devotee of science—a scorner of Christ: he arose weather. If we must take it for a sample, it is 

I; from tlie bed of chastisement a child of God, aud certainly rAmc of the best; sudden puffs of wind, 

>! iiii ardent di.sciplc of the Saviour. His after life is with ominous gathering of dark clouds, and a 

ji tlie only vindication we require of the reality of ehilly aspect of thcs\vholc heavens, with aconvic- 

i the work of gi*aee wlticli his spirit underwent tion seirjng your mind tiuit yon are going to have 

I during this sickness, though it was confessedly a snuw-slorni, which apprehension is converted 

I attended by most startling mentSl accompani- into the slighter iufiieiiou of a tliin driving but 

j ments. * sharp sleet, or, as I expect we may yet find, into a 

i' Shortly after his recovery, Mr. Williams joined thumping hail-stonn; and then the mist on the 
J the Wesiey.'in community, finding, as he did, in mo&ntiiins clears up, and exposes a few glimmer- 

i their devotional fervour and intimacy of Christian ing rays of the sun, burnishing their sides of snow. 

; intercourse, that which satisfied the longing of In ensellent keeping with the rough and wintry 

hi# new-born nature. Before he hq,d worshipped climate is the a.s[tect of the ^d. Words can 

’ with them many sabbaths, he found himself in- never do justice to its frowning, wild, and wintry 

I stalled in the Sunday-schoolj and sent out with a character.^ Staten island must certainly be un¬ 
bundle of tracts on a roving commission i jto the equalled in this respect. It is a place of dreari- 

highways and hedges. Among other objects of ness add of forloni solitude, par excellenee. Its 

' his benevolent regard woi>o the soldiers ^t Burslemr hare, broken, jiigged, turret-luce hills present tlic 

whom lie visited and instructed in the'ir barrack^ idea of an immense (ortress, erected by nature 

and to whom his labours were greatly blesseu. herself on her own grand wale, and designed* to 

While thus employed in missionaiy efforts among imprison an unmolested solitude within its walls, 

' the home population of the neighbourhood, an and to fro'frn back all attempts on the part of man 

t advertisemm caught his eye which was destined to disturb hw hwe. It is no wonder that it has 

i to divert the whole eniront of his future history, never been inhiubited. It seems from a distance 

The advqirtisement in question was an appeal ad- as tlfough it were clad in> some hard and impeue- 

1 dressed to VcligiouB meu, inviting them to join the trabie covering, saving the snows on its ridges 

ovangelistic expedition which was then beiu^ fitted and slopes, of one uniform russet brown colour." 
j out Tor ■Tierra del fu^, under .the superintend- A cloiibr inspection and a longer ^experience of 
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the inhojpitalitics ot this forbidHin? region only " AVith its colossal sea-weeds, Fuegia might well 
served to confirm these first impres.-ions ; yet the bo the pai-adise of fishes. To-say nothing of many 
brave heart of our evangelist giive way to no des- beautiful varieties which are dredged up from the 
pendency. He had counted the oost of his under- rocks or washed ashore by the tides, thcee coasts 
taking, and w.is now reiidy, by the help of God, to arc the head-quarters of the Lessonia and Macro- 
pay it, Ml the shape of sacrifice, privation, and cystis, thq two giants of the ocean flora. Tho 
suiTerlng. After beating about for nearly a week, fonner is an arborescent sea-weed, with a trunk of 
haras.'sed by storms and squalls, the vessel was concentric layer, so limber-like, that Dr. Hooker 
brought to anchor on tho 5th of December in mentions a captain who employed a boat’s crew 
Kaiiner roads. Mr. Wflliams’ first contact with two days collecting the incombustible stems for 
(he natives is thus described:—“ Whilst driftlug fuel. The Maerocystis, instead of a trunk as thick 
on pa.st Picton island, we observed, lying off Gar- as an ordtn.ary cherry-tree, is moored to the rock 
den island, three c.anoes, which presently put elf 1 by a tough but slender cable, which, rising to the 
to us, each one containing a Fuegian and his j surface, breaks into Ic.avcs, and then streams along 
family, more or less numerous. In each there j a luxuriant tangle for several hundred feet. The 
were two women and children, in one an infant at' Victeria water-lily requires a tank and hot-house 
the breast, in another ii'decrepit ofd man. AVhilst | for its special accommodation; but a prime Macro- 
scarcely discernible with the naked eye, we heard ; cystis would need a tenk a hundred feet deep, luid 
their stentorian voices shouting, ‘‘Yammer schoo- I as long .^s Westminster Abbey, lu general, how- 
net ' (give me): amazing indeed is the power of ever, its cable is only a few fathoms long, and as 
their voice. A.s they severally hove in sight, they ! its streamers wave over every inundated rocli, it is 
gesticulated and shouted with every wild and re- | at once the buoy and the breakwater of these dan- 
markable expression, one man in particular being ; gerons channeLs. The ‘moored kelp’warns the 
very garrulous and full of vivacity. 'I’lie impres- i inariner of a sunken rock, and if in stormy weather 
sion they made upon my mind, as tlicy became ! his little vessel c.m only get to leeward of its fioat- 
distinctly seen, first by the telescope and after- ! ing acres, he may set the wildest sea at defiance, 
wards by the naked eye, is one which cau never be i In this way has Providence not only supplied (he 
cfiiiced. It seemed incredible they could bo human ' means of safety in the very midst of danger, but, 

beings. Y’ou observed a lop-sided, strange, nn- j by the same arrajigcinent, be has prepared a source 

conth thing in the water, not to bo called a boat, ' of subsistence for this land of famine. These 

and not realizing our ideas of a canoe, but iso deep ’ gigsintic sea-weeds are the home and the paslurc- 

that just the heads of the Fuegians could be seen ' field of countless mollusks and crustaceans. The 

in it. As these dark ma.sses of hair, like so many j leaves are crowded with .shell-fish. The stems .are 

mops, drew nearer, we were able to discern the | so encrusted with corallines, as to be of a white 

featui'es, which were indeed surprising to ns. On i colour. And ‘ on shaking the gyeat entangled 

a nearer inspection, however, 1 could trace in vnany 1 roots, a pile of small fish, shells, cuttle-fish, crabs 

of them, indeed, I may say in all, the liucanients I of .all orders, sea-eggs, ater-lish, and crawling 

of the noblest humanity, and features expressive of ncrcidous animals of a multitude of forms, all fall 
benevolence and generosity, though, as it -were, bu- ’ opt together.’ To such a well-stored larder it is 
ried deep in deplorable ignorance and abject want." j not wonderful that shoals of fishes should resort 
In reference to this somewhat prepossessing ex- i forsaking for it brighter hut less bountiful waters ;t 
hibition of n.ative character, the bitigrapher ex-; and in the wake of these fishes come annies of 
plains, that Mr. Willifiins made his first,acquaint- 1 seals and clouds cf sea-fowl. Among the latter {i 

ance with it under favourable circumstances. Dinng | arc shags, petrels, ducks, rcd-bills, sca-pigcons, 

December, it was the autarcticrinidsuminer, when, I geese, steamer-ducks, and pcnguuis. Of these 

like the climate, the people wore their best fitces. [ many snccics have their brccding-placcs on tho 

They wajited food and trinkets from the .strangers; ' clitfs of the desolate islands. With their black 

and as long a.s their visitor.® rem.aincd on ship- : coats and yellow waistcoats, tho sribsiantial and 

board they were safe from tricks and violence; hut I ycoman-liko penguins (akorup their abode on the 

no sooner did they attempt to secure a settlement j grassy fiats; and in the month of January, that is ' 

upon the dreary shores, than they were harji^ocd ; to say, at their midsummer, a braying quack may i 

and menaced, and lientcd from .'pot to spot. In ' consfcsmtly be heard from morning to evening, in* 

about a‘fortnight after their, arrival in this stormy ! viting to dainty morsels their fat and solemn , 

archipelago, the ‘t()ce!m Qiiccii ” departed for its | fledglings—a dinner-bell which is never silent in ' 

onward voyage. Uleforc doing so, however, the, i the populous "penguincry.’ Not improbably with i 

pa.ssengers unitedly presented to Mr. AVilliams a sinister designs on the infant penguins, the sea- 
gold watch and chain and other valuables, as an lion is fond of a walk* among tho tufts of tussac, 
expression of the respect and afTcetion which his and, aWng with the sea-otter and the porpoise, this 
character and conduct had inspired in their minds, tyrant of the southern ocean ia the great terror of 
So deeply was he beloved, that even many of the the larger fishe.s. Predaceous as arc tho habits of 
ro\>gh sailors could not part from him without so many of these crealurqs, it is interesting to con- 
weeping. template the skill and profusion with whie.h a sea j 

One of the chanters in Dr. Hamilton’s work is so unpromising is peopled. All are filtiinately 
occupied with a most interesting account of the dependent on a seemingly worthleaa sea-weed. ; 
natural history of 'fierra del Fue’gia, in which we That fueus cheri.slies the worms and polypes, the ! 
have been particularly strack with his beaKtifuI j crabs and corailines, which Iced the fishes; ami 
de.seripUon of tlie remaik.ible marine flora of tlie thesd, itf their turn, sustain legions of cormorants 
region, and which, we arc snre it needs ho apology and penguins, of seals and jiorpoises, a.s well as the 
for exteacting. ' .. less dexterous human fisuero on the shore: so that 
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Mr. Darwin is probably correct in bis snrmiae, that passages, some of tlieni penned by a band already 
the felling of a tropical forest would not be so fatal half paralysed by death. 

to animal esistenco as the destruction of this gi- “ There were many vivid suggestions of danger, 
gantic ‘ kelp.’" • but never,'’ says thi.s divinely-.sustaiued man, “ did 

No soon* had the ship that conveyed them to I feel so nnaffeeted by the thought. A very 
their destination departed, than the isolated mis- heaven of repose and love was around me^and my 
sionarics began to be painfully conscious of serious heart rested so assuredly and trusted so implicitly 
miscalcidations as regarded their equipments. One in God, that it was iJlissful to feel as I did," 
expectation after another failed them. Provisions Again : " I am now wholly confined to my bed, 
for six months only had been taken out, the ardent not daring to venture up, fearing that the exertion 
leader of the enterprise relying for supplemental of rising would prostrate mo too much. The Lord 
supplies upon the Rsh and birds of the region, and does make all my bed in my sickness; the angel 
any vessel that might happen to touch at those oflJs presence overshadowing my soul, and hang- 
shores. In both these anticipations these nnfor- ing about me with such irradiations of glorious 
tunatc men were doomed to suffer disappointment; light—the light of God’s love—that I am happy, 
for, by a sad oversight, the gunpowder w.as left in very happy, and not a moment sits wearily upon 
the California-bound vessel, while iheir only net me. Sweet is the presciJl* of Jesus, and, oh! I 
they lost almost immediately after landing; even, am happy in his love.’’ Subsequently, at the close 
however, had neither of these disa-sters happened, of a long entry/ ho writes: “ Should anything pre- 
tho hostility of the natives would have afforded vent my ever adding to .this, le( my beloVed ones 
thorn little opportunity for either shooting or fish- at home rest as.sured that I was happy, beyond all 
ing. For the original errors in the arrangements, expression, the night I wrote these lines, and would 
however, (providentially overruled for good as they not have changed situations with any man living, 
undoubtedly were,) Mr. Williams, as a subordinate Let them also be assured that my hopes were full 
agent, cannot be held* responsible. As their dire |ind blooming with immortality; that heaven, and 
results were gradually disclosed to him and Jiis love, and Christ—wliich mean one and the same 
colleagues, ho met and boje them in a spirit of divine thing—were in m^ heart." 

Christian heroism, the contemplation of which A few dai's before his death, wo find the strain 
would fill us with utter astonishment, if the firma- of his triumph rising still higher; his soul appears 
ment of the church of God were not already to have had an antepast of the enjoyments of para- 
stndded with hundreds of similar shining star.s, in disc, ahd ho leaves it as his record, that were the 
whom the all-sufficient grace of tho Saviour has kings of the earth offering him to e.Tchauge their 
been supremely glorified. ^ diadems and glories for his lot, he would not do it 

Driven from the shores by the natives, when- —so filled wife his soul with pence and joy. 'This 
ever they attempted to effect a landing, this hand- was indeed a bright example of the king of ter- 
ful of excellent men were compelled to remain in rors stripped of his'conquest, 
their two boats, beating about, in incessant peril The melancholy termination of this affecting 
from rocks and storms, from island to island and drama of suffering and submission is too well 
crock to creek. 'The number of hair-broadth known to need recapitulation here. Suffice it to 
capes 1 ‘eeorded in Mr. Willianw’ journal is sur- say that when, about six months afterwards, first 
prising; at length, however, one of the vessels was an American, and then a British, vessel visited 
wrecked, when the entire company were compelled these dreary coasts, for tlie purpose of ascertaining 
to crowd themselves in tho rem.ainiug one, where tho slate *f the mission party, they only discovered 
they were exposed to all the fury of the elements, tho remains of these proto-martyrs, some buried 
Occasionally they would take refuge for a season and some nnburiedt ttigother ^ith their papers and 
in some friendly cavern, until warned to i^cpart by jounials, and it is by means of the latter that the 
the appearance of a fresh party of hostile natives. Christian public have been made acquainted with 
Thus exposed to incessant showsrs and snow- tho details of this most .sorrowful story. That 
storms, beaten about upon the breakers, and errors were committed in the first arrangements of 
harassed by daily and nightly watchings and the mission cannot, perhap, be altogether denied; 
alarms, the health of tho expedition began to do stiil,we have no sympathy whatever with those 
dine. To aggravate their other sufferings, their who are disposed to censure 0>e whole undertaking 
food began to fail, and they saw it daily consuming as iiyudicioiis and unwise. Wo think, coasideriug 
ayaj^ before their eyes, with no certain prospect of the position of Fuegia as an ontpost of the South 
relief. At length, several of the pilrty, debilitated American continent, and tho i^t importance nt- 
by sickness and insufficient food, began to languish taefaing to the civilization of its natives in relation 
and die around our dovotai hero, who, prostrate to those who are required to navigate its dangev- 
and helpless himself, without some extraordinary ous stmits and isles, to say nothing of the salva- 
divine interposition saw his own end hourly draw- tion of their souls, that tho Patagonian mission 
ing nigh. Under suefi circumstances*of darkness was an eminently desirable one, and one, too, which* 
and distress, what might we na'turally expect the will yet doubtless be prosecuted with success. This 
exercises of his mind to oe? His joyanal—which region is certainly not more wild and barWous 
wo regard as a most precious legacy to the church than our. own island was when’ first visited by 
—happily supplies the answer. Let our readers, Christian missionaries in the days of the Caisars; 
after picturing to themselves the deplorable plight and had the ettrly disciples reasoned as some do 
of this servant of God, perishing thus loneUly on now, this land would nfver have been visitedl, by 
the sea-tiurge of a far-off and dreary land,'upon the light of sacred and dvilitiing .truth. The ex- 
winch ho was not permit^ a resting-place for tho ample which tho narrative has given of the' sns- 
sole of.his foot, read snd ponder well the following | trining .power of faith in tho hour of trial, wiU do 
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more, indeed, to stimulate a missionary spirit, tliau 
if the enterprise h.id been crowned with immediate 
snceess. 

It but rcmiiins for us, in conclusion, to urpfc 
, strongrly upon all our readers who can any how 
procure this wonderful biogrraphy, to peruse it with 
the attention it deserves. The exhibition of manly 
• piety, unquenchable aeal, victorious fivith, serene 
snbinis.sion, unfaltering fidelity, and divine repo.se, 
which it contains, is of so uncommon an order, 
that it cannot bo contemplated witliout great ad> 
vantage by any thoughtful mind, 

_ ■_ • 

PORTSMOUTH WITH A WAR PACE. 

Mant of our readt ra are old onoiFgh to recollect j 
the prominent position which Portsmouth, and 
everything related with Portsmoifth, assumed in 
conneetum with public affiiirs during the last war. 
Owing to the land-locked and impregnable position 
of its capacious harbour, so difficult of approach to 
a foreign foe, this town has been for centuries the 
depot and stronghold of a vast'proportion of the 
I maritime force of the kingdom. It was originally 

i a mere fishing village under the protection of the 

J ciislle of Porchester; but so early as the reign 

: of Richard i — between six and seven hundred 

i j’cars ago—-the advautage.s and capabilities of its 

I site were fully apprc«!inted, and a charter ^of in- 

I corporation was gTante<l by th.at monarch* Ed- 

I ward IV commenced the R>rti/ications; Heary vii 

1 first garrisoned it; and from that time to this, 

j it may bo said tW Portsmouth has grown in 

strength and importance, in wealth and in pro- 
, ductive capacity, in the precise ratio of the ad- 

* vancing euprema<-y of Great Britain as a naval 
power. It is in consequence of its pre-emi- 

I neoce a.s a naval station that certain historical 
I associations of no moan import arc connected with 
this town. It was here, if we arc to credit the 
registry of the parish chnreh, that Charles ii 

• was married to the infanta of Portug.d on the 
. 20th of May, .1662, by Gilbert lord Bishop of 

London. Here, aS any raic, landed Charles r 
on the 10th of October, 1623, on his return 
from travelling through France and Spain—an 
event which is commemorated by a bust of the 
king yet glittering in gold in a niclie in the square 
tower at one end of the High-street. Here, as all 
the world knows, the duke of Buckingham fell by 
the hand.s of the assa.«'sin Felton; and a mendacious 
epitaph,!in Latin, placed over his tomb in the 
parish chnrch, testifie-s to this hour to the virtues 
and greatness of that abandoned and lunprinciplcd 
profligate. The parliamentary forces, it will be 
remembered, got possession of Portsmouth by 
gallantly carrying the castle of Bouthsca in 1643, 
^and turning its cannon against the town, which 
*wa3 thus compelled to capitulate. It was ofl' 
Poatsmouth, and within sight of the ramparts, 
that on the 29th of August, 1782, 

“The vaJinut KmucDfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men,’’ 

when the Royal Georfte sunk at Spithead i{hile 
undergoing repmrs. •Nine days after, a fe\f of the 
bodies floated, md were hiwi^ in the cemetery at 
Portsea, where now stands a monument (wm« 


memoraling that unrivalled disaster. Another | 
mennment, that arouses emotions of a far different I 
character, is the ‘Victory,’ the ship of Nelson, ! 
which floats in the harbour, and to which two gene- ! 
rations of pilgrims have flaked as towards a shrine j 
of patriotism and ralonr. ’ | 

lint our reminiscences, domestic and social, of ’ 
Portsmouth duiing the war period, though they | 
have in some sort an historic aspect, are s^ly out ! 
of keeping with the dignity of great deeds and the | 
history which records them, 'The Portsmouth of ' 
fifty years ago, if it was the centre aud focus of 
maritime action and preparation, was a}.so the rank ; 
hotbed of every species of vice and villany, of | 
rapacity and extortion. The British sailor, to , 
whom m.s country owed her glory and her safety, 
was the hclple.ss ciircoss upon which an obscure 
aud loathsouieitribe of harpies and vultures preyed 
to satiety. Poor Jack, after escaping the storms 
of the ocean and the shot of the enemy, set fool on | ^ 
his native shore to become the crednlons victim of ;, 
frauds the most cnicl, perpetrakd by the very ;i 
liands in whose behalf ho had perilled his life and | i 
.shed hLs blood.'^ This abomination, at auy rate, | i 
is over now, aud, thanks to growing intelligence 1 1 
and to the paternal care of governineut, who allow ’ j 
no tampering with the sailor hetbro he lands, can j i 
never be revived to anything like its ancient extent. 11 
A stranger to wav and the aspects of war in all i j 
ils mvllifarious and imposing pha.se.s, will loam a n 
great deal and derive a fund of new impressions i 1 
liy sfjjourning fbr a day or two on tlic shores of I j 
Portsinoiith harbour. Of the picturesipip, accord- !• 
ing to the ciiiTcnt notions of the picturesipie, he 
may not sec much; the soil is abiiost a dead level, ' j 
save where it has been raised and sunkuy buinau ,; 
agency; the trees, and thei^ are not too n.any of ,'l 
them, have a partially crippled and blighted look, ij 
and stretch away their arms depreeatingly from j{ 
the sea-borne blast, a.s if craving the shelter of i 
some intervening hill; and landward, at tlii.s | 
season of the year, a dull and leaden sameness i 
pervades the landscape. But on the dancing bil- j 
lows all is flashing with life aud colour, and thcro 
is a world upon the water's breast whicli he will 
not soon tire of exploring. ' 

On approaching the town from the railway 
station, he will cross light bridges thrown across 
moats; he will be confronted with batteries and 
ba.stions bristling with open-monthed cannon, each 
with a pile of balls beside it; he ivill dive llirougli 
sally-ports, and mount upon the shady rampart, 
and walk beneath the trees, mailing half the 
circuit of the town, to the harbour’s moutb, and 
the fashionablo end of Iligh-strect, the com¬ 
mercial centre of Portsmouth. If he chance to 
arrive at the hour of sunset, he may be lilted off 
his feel by the sudden roar of the evening gun, 
which seems to bang off at his elbow; it may 
happen, too, that he will meet, as wo did, the f 
recruiting serjeant at the head of his party, with a | 
band of music something better than the old- i 
fashioned whistle and ratue of life and drum, and | 
followed by a dozen or so of raw country lads, the 

• We had in onr lyiida aomo t*»th ago h»i orderto a toadon 
iradaainaa, dated IVom a I'ortmnouth dealer, for a bnahel 
of oldnratab morementa. “ For what pnrpoao eortd the; be 
wanted in Fortamonth H" we inqaired. 'aOhi «> be sure,” 
waa the repl^," to be sold ag vbroBometera to Jack before ho 
stepped ashore." 
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red aud white cockade glittering on their rusty ; “ Yes—to the ‘ Neptune/ Where docs she 

basin-Bha'{>ed bats, and their faces looking dismally | lie ?" * 

weary and bewildered' on their way to their first j “ That’s her, your honour, yonder—this way— 
militai^ quarters. As he traverses moat and i clap yon on board in ten minutes." 

llA Will ftml SinnfStiAla afafiAuP^ avptv. I ** Te flia * 'NTnvifiitin* a npnr el^in P’* 


drawbridge,^he will find sentinels stationed every 
where, and will Hear the lan-ta-ra-ra of thi 


Is the ‘ Neptune’ a new ship P” 
No, your honour, I see her faui] 


“ No, your honour, I see her faunched from that 
trumpets, or the harmonious swell of 4he well-1 slip (pointing towards the docks) twenW years 
^Bciplined band will burst from afar upon his ear 1 agonc; but sho’ve never been out of tho harbour 
in the strains of some long-remembered melody. | yet; there was a talk of fitting her out some years 
If he seat himseif in a coffee-room, ho will find | ago, bnt it wa’ant done. She’ll sail now though; 
that from every lip the talk is of the increase of ■ all her stores ore aboard, but the lower deck guns, 
tho army and navy, and the probable destination , and she won't get them till she’s outside the bar. 
of this troop or that vessel. Tliere sits a sea- j She carries 120 guns, thirty-twos and sixty-fours.” 


captain, who has just received an appointment 
from tho Admiralty, and is telling tlie news to his 


“^Is she for tho Baltic fleet 
“ So they say, sir; bnt there’s very few hands 


the sailor, be bought and paid for liberally. nothing moro tnqn large lanterns fitted with huge 

Here comes a specimen of the' real old ” Salt,” glass bull’s-eyes which glare into tho magazine 
his fiice seamed with the rough weather of seventy throiikh, holes in the walls of. the apartment, and 


winters. contrived, by means of moveable slides, to eimiress 

“ Boat, your honour, want A boat Hiis morning P” signals communicated from the dei^ above.- Imwii 


friend, who on his part looks uneasy at tho idea in her as yet. 1 hear there’s a lot coming from the 
th.at ho is himself overlooked. Yonder is a group coast-guard. Half the coast-guard is to be 
of officers over their wine, disenssinff the chimccs drafted into the^avy; thaill send fifteen hundred 
of atrip to Constantinople, .and .already speculating able seamen, not afore theyVe wanted." 
whether the route will lie through France (not a The dark shaHow of the ‘ Neptune' iSojns over 
very pyobablc contingency) or round by Gibraltar the boat as we approach. We soon mount the ladder 
by tho Oriental Compatiy's' steamers. A third at her side, and having entered our names in a 
party are settling the force which is to compose book, avo given in charge to a youth who conducts 
the Baltic fleet, and the time by which they may us over the vessel. The first impression on step- 
be got ready to .sml. All hearts are interested in ping between tho cleeks of a 120-gun ship is one 
the question of war, of which no man seems to nf astonishment at the prodigious area of the 
entertain a doubt. • deck, as well as to breadth as length, and at the 

We will accompany our supposed stranger, with curious eflect of tho long perspective, heightened 
the reader’s permission, in some of his explorations by the lowness ol' the roof, which compels us to 
through tho w.arlike world of Portsmouth. As take off our hats to escape a perpetual stoop. Oim 
we approJich towards the water’s i-dge. we ob.<ervo guide ^iLonarks, that seamen do not wear hats on 
that everywhere in the inn-windows large placards boiird, and that the height is enough for any man 
ai-e exhibited, calling upon sailors aud stokers to Imrc-headed, or with a cap. 'I'he hands on board 
come forward to man the gallant ve.s.sels nmv at present do yot amount to two hundred, and the 
fitling up in the luirbour—" Wanted able seamen full eomplcment of the ship is near a thousand. It 
for the ‘ Neptune’ ”—“ wanted abjo seaman for the is comparatively holiday limc, and little is doing. 

‘ Dauntless,’ ” and so on. 'rime was when the i A tliifly-two jmunder peeps out of every port-hole, 
government would not have contented itself with f and between the guns here and there, men seated 
merely thus expressing its wants—when, if men I at mess tables are at dinner. Our attention is 
were wanted, armed' bands were sent forth directed to the apparatus by which the tables and 
vvrdst them from their homes—-when fathers and stools, when not in use, are slung between the 
husbiinds were dragged from their wives and beams, .-md to the hooks from which the hammocks 
ffimilies by the press-gang, to fill up the gaps are suspended for sleeping—said hammocks being 
made by the cannon of the enemy. Wo have stowed awhy at present o\ or the bulwarks on the 
altered all that now, it is to be hoped for ever, upper deck. In one nart carpenters are at work; 
It would be strange if in preparing armaments to at a large table a class of boys are being taught to 
fight the northern antwrat we should bo guilty of w'rlte; while another class are learning to perform 
the same wrong which is the opprobrium of Russia, various mysterious feats in tho knotting, twisting, 
and by dragging seamen by force iffto our ships, and splicing of linc.s and ropes, unintelfigible to ns. 
virtniuly reduce tho British subject to a condition We listen, without much comprehension as to do- 
as degraded as that of the Rtissian serf. The tails, to a snmm.ary explanation of tho machinery 
necessities of war, it is now considered by the of fh# pumps, the best bower, the capst.on, and the 
most enlightened authorities, are no excuse for a tiller wheel—and then we descend to tho lower 
tyrannous deed. The circumstances which con- deck, where arc no guns as yet, but more^mrpen- 
spi*e to i-aisc tho value of the sajjor, ought in ter’s work going oh, and overhauling of stores, 
justice to increase his pay proportionally. A Thence we dc-scend to the orlop deck, where abuu- 
niggardly system, it is said, has already driven dant reserves of every species of ship tackle in the 
thonsands of our ablest seamen into the American most orderly arrangement, such as monstrous reels 
service, and they are lost to ns beyond recovery; of rope hnd coils of cable, are pointed out, thongh 
a more liberal one may preserve to oiyr own use* bnt dimly seen by ns from the absence of light, 
those wlio are reared and trained at the pnbUc Lower again, and we aro come to the magazine, with 
expense. In future it ds for the honour and its ingenious construction of light-houses to thtow 
honesty of the nation, that the emfrage and light into an apartment into whi(h no lamp or 
endurance, the toil, and, it may be, the blood of candle catf be admitted. The light-honses are 
the sailor, be bought and paid for liberally. nothing more thqn large lanterns fitted with huge 
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here wfl are many feet below the water level. 
Again \ip to the orlop-deck, where the guide shows 
us the surgeon’s quarters uuring battle, and the 
amputation-table. A djurk abys.s, in which we can 
sec nothing, is said to be full of water-tanks. Up 
again idler our guide to the clear daylight on the 
quarter-deck, where we are as high above the 
water as the roof of a tall house is above the level 
of the street. Here we can best judge of the im¬ 
mense proportions of the ponderous mass, and 
cannot help speculating on the combination of 
cnei^ies which unite in the production of such 
a marvel of human ingenuity and unwearied 
labour. 

The ‘ Victory’ lies not far off; and though we 
are no strangers to Nelson’s ship, we bid the old 
“Salt” to pull along-swlL of her once more. We find 
that she is now avail.ablc in some sort a.s a training 
ship. Here wo meet with a rather numerous as¬ 
semblage of boys and. lads, the oldest under 
twenty, congregiited in groups round the guns, 
and cither listening to the practical expositions of 
their teacher, who is lecturing on gunnery, with a 
cartridge in his hand to serve as a diagram—or 
actnally manccuvreing with the cannon under Lis 
direction. We are struck with the apparently 
respectable character and station of some of these 
youths. 3Iany of them, it is tnio, on the other 
hand, are as plainly hungry refugees from the 
agricultnr.'il districts, .niid it is a pleasant sight 
to SCO with what zest they relish the flavour of 
her maje.sty’s beef, as the cook grills it for them. 
One of them declares in our bearing, that he has 
not tasted meat before since Chri.«ti.ia.s, “ let alone 
bacon;” and we may be right in conjecturing 
that not a few of them arc delighted with the pros¬ 
pect of being henceforth victualled by the queen.. 
The new-comers are distinguished by tlicir rural 
and ragged garb; but they will get a suit of 
clothes to-morrow, and pick up their sea-legs by 
degrees. 

The ship in which Nelson fell and in which 
Nelson died, ana where both facts arc ^recorded in 
legible characters that all nmy read, is an appro¬ 
priate school for the training of Rritish seamen. 
We ascend to the quarter-dcnc to look once more 
on the spot where lie received lii.s mortal wound— 
and we descend again to that little railed-oH' space 
where he breathed his last, with the din of battle 
roaring around him—his lost words a caution, un¬ 
happily unheeded, for the safety of the fleet imddt' 
his command. , • 

'Since the above paper was written, a letter 
by order of Sir J^<.mcs Graham has been published, 
in which government distinctly intimates that it 
is not intended to have recourse to any siiecies 
of impressment for the navy. 

[TO m CONTl>eED.] 


“Accidents and Offences." —Tn reference 
to an article bearing this heading, which appeared 
in No. 108 of th's journal, we are gl^ to learn 
that tho form of affidavit for lost pledges there 
alluded to has for several years been replaced by 
a form of declaration. Tho strictures of tlie writer 
of tbat paper refer,' tbereffire, to a practice which is 
now; happily, obsolete. 


3?flriEti£S. 

Tcnitisu CrsTOMS. —They abhor the hat, but uncover¬ 
ing the hend, which vyitli ns is ait exiiression of respect, is 
vonsiden'd by them dircspectfid and indeceu*;. No offence 
i» given by keeping on a bat in u iuo.squc, but shoes must 
be left at tiie tluvshold; the slippur, and not the turban, 
is removed in token of respect, 'I'bc Turks turn in their 
toi’.s; they write from right to left; they mount on the 
right side of the liorsc; they follow their guests into a 
room, and precede them on leaving it; tho lett hand is the 
place of honour; they do the honours of the table by serv¬ 
ing themselves first; they are great smokers and coffee 
drinkers; they take tho wall, and widk hastily in token of 
respeet; they beckon by throwing bark the hand, instead 
of throwing it towards them; they sleep in their clothes; 
they deem our short and close dresses indecent—our $liavon 
chins a mark of cHemiiiaey and servitude; they resent an 
inquiry after their wives ns an insult; they eschew pork as 
an aboininatiou; they regard dancing as a thcatric.al jier- 
furinaiicc—oiiljl to be looked at, luid not mingled in, except 
by slaves. Lastly, their mourning habit is white; their 
sacrtsl colour, green; their Sabbath day is Frid.ay; and 
interment follows immediately on death. 

brAscvACTUEE OP Macakosi.—'* Italy, you know,” 
says a traveller, “.abounds in macaroni anti vcrmieelli. 
The making and eating of these articles enter into the 
oecupatioiis and appetites of ei ery city, towni, and village. 

It is used in iiiaiiy forms of which wc have no kiiowleilge. 

It enters into all their .soups and pastry, and into many of 
their inu.it dishi-s. And. though 1 started with prtjndka-s, 

I must .say that tbeso iflshes arc invariably good. N.aples 
boasts of inakiii.g the finest mscaruni in Italy. 1 visited a 
small town at the fool of Vesiuins yesterday, where 
thousands of bn.shcls of wheat were being made into maca¬ 
roni. The wheat is first suhiectod to a kiln-drying process, 
lieing spread on tiled roofs, which arc heated gently from 
fires within and Iroui the sun witliont. It is afterwards 
grmmd coarsely, mixed with water and kneaded into paste, j 
which is subjected to the luition of pounders soinewlnat rescm- | 
bling those ased iii^ilving piles. Tho‘paste is then forceil ' 
thrmi.gh niaehinery, which gives it its form and name,KOiuo 
coining out maearoni and so-no vermicelli, each taking, 
how 01 er, many v.arieties of fonn, some long and thin like 
liaper, .some like ribbons, sonic in balls, and others like 
’ueairs, peas, and even ns small as 1111)81014 seed.” ^ 

Passports poe TuAVEiiisa m Hpbsia.— ^Travelling 
in Russia is rcndcrisl almost impossible by reason of the 
enonnous tax imposed iqxiii the individual desiring to move 
about. In the first place, it is with the greatest difliculty 
tlmt a permission to travel, or leave of absence for two 
years, is obtained eveit by .i noble; and then it is only 
gi-aiited upon payment of a sum amounting lo eighty 
pounds a-heiul for each member of the family. 

ItoNET IX Adtssihia.—M r. I’avkyas, while travelling 
in Abj'ssinia, bought half a gallon of e.xoel1ent honey from 
one ot bis numerous hosts tor a steel. Tlio price asked at 
first was a romnioii tliut and steel; bnt ns tho former could 
not be spared, the bartercr gladly exchanged bis honey for 
the latter alone. The steel at Birmingbani would certainly 
not be worth more than a halfpenny. 

TRLEaKAFii;! OP THE IJbseet.—T lic manner In which 
reports are spread and exaggerated in tho desert is fre¬ 
quently liighly amasing. In all encampments there are 
idle hangers-on who live by carrying news from tribe to 
tribe, t’lfreb}' earning a dinner and spendijig their leisure 
lioiiis. As soon as a stranger arrives, and relates anything 
of interest .to the Arabs, some sncli feUow will mount his 
rcady-gaddled delotil, and make the best of his way to retail 
the news in a neighbouring fjtnt, from whence it is carried 
in the sam* way to others. It is extraordinary how rapidly 
a report spreads in this manner over a very great distance. 
BoftA sent to infonn the British resident at Baghdad, of 
tlio siege and fall of Acre, many days before the sp^id'mes¬ 
senger dispatched, to ofiidally announce tbat event reached 
the city; and Mr. Layi^ ihforms us that he frequently 
rriedted* intelligence received from Bedouin^ eon hccount 
ot the apiiarent impoarilnlity of its conling to hhn through 
snch a channel, but which ne yfterwards found to be true. 










THE t)ANe cmt's viiioks or otiiek dam. 


FRANK LAYTON; an AustbaUan Stobt. chamber on the opposite side of the* way, from 
CHAFTSR XXVI. wiiidow of which glimmered the dull light wo 

• , xEMOBT's pnAKTi8x.(QOBu. , • huvo alycody noticed. * . 

Wb shall leave'tho two ynworthy spies to their In an im-alid’s easy chair, by a’bright fire; and 
unwortl}y occupation, tmd conduct our readers to wrappediin a warm shawl, sat, or rather reelhied 
No. 118,1854, ' ■ • „ • ’ 
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tho youngs woman whose destitution and desolation 
hud at once touched Mr. Elliot's feelings and 
interested his benevolence. Everything around 
betokened comfort, attention, and kind nursing, 
‘ though the invalid was now alone. A cursory 
glance at her faded form and pinched features 
would have shown to an experienced eye that the 
■ poor girl was in the latter stage of one of those 
inysterlons phases of premature decay which wc 
speak of as consumption, or decline; and it seem* 
ed, too, as thongli the knowledge of her hopeless 
state was not entirely absent from her mind. 
Her hands had been occupied;' a piece of delicate 
embroidery still lay on her lap, and her fingers 
still* nervously played with the needle; but her 
full and disease-lighted eyes were last filling with 
tears. <- 

" Tick! tick 1" the clock in the room told out 
the fleeting moments with its shaim, monotonous, 
ceascles.s, never-varying pulse. No other sound 
interrupted her solitary thoughts. Will it never 
stop—-that hard and stubborn, but faithful, bras.'iy 
tongue ? “ Click ! click!” Gone, gone, gone; 
another, another, another unit subtracted from ILe 
dwindling sura yet remaining to be worked by the 
remorseless fingers of time, till the last fraction is 
removed, and the total worked out. “Click! 
click!’’ another and another stroke given—another 
and another Imot of those strings severed which 
still, oh, how loosely and wcalvlily now! bind 
together body and spirit. 

Click 1 click !’* She does not heed tho warn¬ 
ing note; her thoughts are wandering; her 
moistened eyes gn/.e on vacancy. VVho shdl de¬ 
scribe tho scenes of past days with which memory 
fills that lonely chamber ? VV'^e will attempt 'it. 

A home, far away—the home of childhood. 
Oh, bow happy! A girl is seated on her lather’s 
knee, her arm twined around him while he plays 
with her sunny locks, and calls her his little fairy, 
and tells her (it is a loolisli playing with the 
imagination, but too common among parents) 
strange wild stories of thnigs which nfeyer were, 
and never will be ; but not the less approved for 
that. It is a homo of luxury* tuo. They tread on 
soil carpets there, and are clothed delicately, and 
feast daintily. They arp not alone—^this Mbcr 
and child. By the fireside is a lady in the glow 
of health and youthful niatronhora. An older 
girl is there, too, and-^but the scene dbanges, 

A Christmas parly; a bnlliantiy-lighted draw¬ 
ing-room in that huiue; music, mirth, and com¬ 
pany. The child is there: one praises her beauty; 
another her wittp, quick replies; and the child 
wonders, while she treasures up their sayings in 
her mcmoiy. 

I’he scene fades away, and another suceecds. 
Sorrow has entered that home. Tho child is 
there—a few years older, and she sits alone by 
that same fireside. The door slowly opens, and 
the*father enters, lie takes tho child by the 
hand, and Ica^s her into a bed-chamber; he 
groans and sobs, and tbc cbild is atvh-stricken. 
Tlicy approach the bedside, and .the child looks 
for the lost time on the lace of her living mother. 
“ Itosa—dear Rosa L” Those last words—-how 
their, faint tone^ibrui U.o'eugh the .sonly even now. 

This scene passes uwav. and another succeeds. 
Two mpthcrless girls,aro seen in a deserte’d home. 


The father, how changed 1 No more stroking of 
the sunny locks now, nor telliag strange, wild 
talcs; no merry fireside sports, nor quiet fireside 
enjoyments. A dark shadow broods over the 
hearth. The sisters are left to the eatre of hire¬ 
lings, whOi unwatelied, neglect their charge. The’ 
elder is tiattered; the younger pushed aside, beaten, 
shaken, taunted and scolded, till her young heart 
is like to break. The seeds of jealousy arc sown 
where nothing but love shoul4 have place. 

Again the scene changes. It is a large scliool- 
room, filled with young but not happy faces. 
There is a little sorrowing one there; it is the 
child with sunny locks. She is solitary: there 
are tyrants, and none to shield her froni craft and 
cruelty. Mouth after month drags slowly away : 
she is obstinat,**, it is said, and won’t learn ; she is 
pnuislu’d, andl'ebels. Oh, the agony of that prouJ, 
wayward young heart, which instructs the quiver¬ 
ing lip to e-xelaiin, “Mother! mother! why did 
they let you die ?” 

This scene \anishcs too, and is replaced by 
another. It is the old Iiuinu again; and ilis two 
sisters are there. It is no longer a deserted home. 
The lather is again at the iiresidc, and another 
child, with dark locks and li.spiug tongue, is on 
his knee, to whom the old, strange, wild tales have 
to be told ; and the child’s inuther ha.s long tilled 
the once vacant seat. The two sisters sit timidly 
at a distance from the charmed circle: no smiles, 
it would seem, for them; nor kind and gentle 
words. There is mirth again, and music, and 
there come the flatterers; but now they prai.se. the 
dark locks and bright eyes of the young stranger. 
But there is no jealousy or envy or strife now; 
the sisters are reconciled, and, clinging to each olbov 
for support and comtort, a.vk, in sorrow, “ Why is 
our father so estranged 

«Tlie scone shifts again. Poverty has brought 
desolation where •lavislmesR bad wrought poverty. 
A dreary, di.smantlcd dwelling, bitter criminations 
and recriiriinatious, violent reproaches, and un- 
avoiUng regrets. Tiie sisters stand trembling by, 
locked in each otlier’s embraces: there is no com¬ 
fort now except in each other’s love. 

Once< morn another scene. Ifc is a parting, full 
of distress and dark foreboding. The sister’s warm 
kiss falls on'’Rosa’.s pale lip, and she is gone. 
That sister has sought and found a home among 
strangers. A year of »vretchedness and sufl’eriug, 
borne alone. Then a letter, black-bordered and 
sealed. Rosa has no sister—none. Tho dark- 
locked child is no sister: no love has been cherish¬ 
ed there. , * * 

Yet another scene. It is a mild autumnal 
evening,' and a girl of sixteen, lightly clad, and 
weeping a.s slie goes, threads her way through the 
^hronged streets. Those she meets look on her 
compassionately, and turn when she has passed, 
to look again. X)a and on and on, sho goess— 
anywhere: she has no h<»ae. Ah! she remembers 
now one ^ho, ten years ego, praised her beauty 
and her wit. Will she not bo remembered ? She 
will make the attempt. 

“ But this is wrong, Rosa—very wrong; yon 
mn.st r,ptuni and submit. You arc t-'X' -high- 
spirited,” • * 

” Indeed, indeed no. - *Tiy me now, dear madam, 
friend of my methcr, try me. See if I'will not 
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submit to the meanest drudgery; and work, oh, 
how hard and howVillingly, if there were but a 
word, ft look of kindness!’’ 

*• It would bo wrong to interfere. Eamily 
quairels afp very .sad. You had better return, 
Rosa.. 1 have children ; and if 1 werato ootinte- 
iianco yon, it might encourage them in rebellion.” 

Again in the cold street, and on the hard 
p.avenvcut. There is a poor wojnan • whom Rosa’s 
mother once befriended ; Rosa will cast hei'.sclf on 
her jioverty and compassion. 

The see.ne is once more shifted. A year has 
passed away, and the girl has been sheltered and 
nnrlnred by poverty. Kite has wrought-carly and 
late with her busy needle, and returned gratitude 
ibr syinpathy and prote<-iion. lJut u blight has 
I'.illen around hci’—around them hoUi—.and she ap¬ 
proaches timidly her childhood’s lufme. There is 
no >velcomc there; Imt she is bidden to enter. 

Onco more the scene is changed. Ship-board, 
bustle* and conl’usioii, and silent sorrow. Two 
stand apart from the rest—father and ehild. 

“ Earcwell, Rosa, and I'orgivc me if I have 
wronged yon. We shall never sec each other 
again ; let us part in' love. I might have been a 

betler father to yon : but-” . • 

” Don’t say more, f.ttlicr. • Let hy-goncs he by¬ 
gones. If I should prosper, yon shall hear I'roin 
ino again; anil if not, forget yon ever had a 
dnug'litor.” 

“ yon will prosper, Ro.'a; you are .sure to 
get on tlieve. 1 don’t like your being so far away ; 
blit ii is lii'tlov it slinnld be .so.” 

“ ^'es, r.itlicr, belter I’or you and for me, and for 
all.” And so they iiari. 

Another scene. A stranger in a strange land. 
Ko pitying look nor* word. Disappointment— 
dcstiliilinn—^temptation. Merciful Father! throw 
over (he.poor tried one the shield of omnipotenA*! 
Help her! .s.ivc, or she perishes.* Iti-sdono; the 
snai’e is brolcen, and, as n bird from the net of the 
ibnier, the fcinjiteil one has escaped. 

“Tliaiilss! ilianks!” the words break strrig-, 
glingly from the visionary’s lips; the scene va¬ 
nishes, (he clnitnhor is untenanied but. by herself; 
and she re.suincs the work which had falhm from 
lier hands. 

CllArt’Kl! xxvr. 

sn.NLS IS A MCK riiAMniit. 

“How is poor Rosa to nighti*” Mr. Elliot in¬ 
quired, when ho had entered the room behind the 
store, wliorc the little widow was, if not expecting 
<h« lale visit, evidehllv not surprised at it; “but 
T need scarcely ask,” ho added, and he spoke 
sorrowfully too. , 

“She is more comfortable in mind, ^oetor,” 
said Mrs. tlordoii; “ but her poor body—oh dciu'J 
oh dear 1” • 

“Is sho in bed, Mrs. Gordon F' 

No, air; she eay.s slfc is easier wh^i she sits 
up; and besides, wo thought it likelj’ yon would 
eoino in to-night, doctor; and poor Rosa says she 
wants to failk to yon a little.' Rut, dear Mr. 
Elliot, do you think there is any hope ?” 

“Noiift at nil, Mrs, Gordon;” and the doctor 
shook his Read Amnmfully. 

“ But only to think,^ 0 (?tor, how well she seem¬ 
ed only a month ago; and you tlwnght then-” 


' " Ye.s, I thought then that all was •going on 

well; but this rclanso will be fatal. Thero i.s no 
hope.” 

'Die little widow burst into tears; good honest 
tears they were too. 'I’lie poor destitute wanderer 
had wound herself round Mrs. Gordon's Jiieurt. 

A few minutes more, and they were in the 
chamber of the dyiiig girl. And poor Rosa—for 
by that name was she known to the kind-hearted 
widow and the benevolent doctor—.smiled through 
her tears, as Mr. Elliot teuderly took her thin, 
bloodlc.ss hand, and—move for form than for any 
hopeful token it could givi?—laid his finger on her 
llnttcring pulse. He removed it silently. 

“ You should not tire your eyes and fingeVs at 
this, Ro.sa,” Mr. Elliot jaid, laying his hand on 
the work. “ There is no need for it, you know.” 

“ I won’t, if you think-1 ought not, sir ; hut, 
indeed, it dooS not tire me; or whefl it docs a 
little, a very little, I lay it downand ft is better 
to liave something to do,” said Rosa—“ while I 
have strength to do it,” sho added; and her eyes, 
as she lifted them imploringly, and gazed earnestly 
.at the doctor’s eohnlcnancc, again filled with teai's. 
* The doctor looked troubled too; and—if it were 
not too unlikely a thing to suppose—we should 
incline to believe, what Mrs. Goraon averred, that 
he hastily brushed away a trickling drop from his 
own face. 

“jViid none the wor.se doctor for that, I’ll 
warrant,” you say, gentle reader. Very true; 
and the tear shall stand recorded. 

“ You ha\» something to say to me, Rosa, my 
! good friend tells me,” said Mr. Elliot, taking a 
j seat by the invalid’s side, and striving to speak 
j cheerfully. 

j “ 1 do wish to say a few words, sir,” said the 
I poor girl, hesitating ; “ but I am afraid it may be 
^ troublesome. I w;aut to thunk you, sir, first of all 
; for yonr very great kindness to me for so long a 
I time; and to tliank dear Mrs. Gordon, too, for ell 
j she ha.s done for me, through my illness.” 
j There Vas not much in these words, perhaps ; 
j but there was a moyirnful sweetness in the dying 
I girl’s voice, inferrtipted iw it was by the short 
laboured breathings of disease, and in the faint, 
trembling smile that accompiim'etl them. 

“Y'ou think I shall soon, soon die, sir—don’t 
you P” 

Jtir. Elliot hesitated for an answer. 

“ f know it is so, sir,” she continued, speaking 
quickly and earnestly. “ I have had this pelore mo 
for months and y^ars, though I am young; but I 
have guessed how it would be.* My mother died 
so, sir, and my sister. You do not think there is 
any hope, sir P” she asked, .ns though she would 
willingly have caught a gleam of it. 

“And if I conld assure you of a few more 
months or years, have you so ranch to live for, 
Rosa, to malic life dc^rable ?” ^ 

“ I am very young, sir; and life is—no, not 
sweet. Ihit, to die!” and the poor girl buried her 
face in her hands, and sobbed convulsively. 

The doctor salfereil the iinroxysm of sorrow to 
lakqits eonrse. Motioning Mrs. Gordon to silence, 
ho waift'd patiently till'poor Rosa, raised her head 
and whispared, “ It is fooli.sh and wrong, but I am 
very we-iflc, sir; I shall be better now.” 

And then, in words of encouragement and hope, 
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Mr. Elliot? diroftcd tlie timid, slivinltinff one to tho 
merciful Hijjh I’ricst, wlio v touched with the 
feelin},' of our iiiiirmitics; who, having been in 
all points tempted as we are (though without sin), 
knows how to succour them that arc tempted; and 
who is ah*e to save to the uttermost all that corao 
il. tof I>y liiii). Mr. Elliot did not think the less 
! i fa\-our.nbly of his young patient, beca»isc she shrunk 
jl from tho thought of dying; tor he knew—wliat 
i Christian observer docs not know ?—that there is 
i a spurious joy and a deadly peace sometimes in 
j prospect of death. He knew nothing, as yet, of 
; the former history of poor Rosa; but he had found 
her pdly i^iorant of what it most concerns us all 
to know : he had. found her, too, in heart a proud 
and haughty rebel against God and his righteous 
government. Prayerfully and treiftblingly, ho had 
endeavoured to remove her ignorance and to show 
her her true position. At first slVc had listened 
languidly and impatiently by turns; and then, 
when conviefion seemed forced on her mind, she 
had sm>k into the gloom of sullen despair. He 
had directed her to the view of God as.*' a just 
God and a Saviour”—had shown how God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself"—aiub 
.she had appeared, as he hoped, to receive this 
truth in hnmble tru.st in him wim is '* mighty to 
save.” But it wa.s all new to her; her mind w.as 
dark and bewildered. 

j AVccks and months, tho process had, as he 
! hoped, been going on, by which the first faint 
I' beam of light li.ad become llie dawning—Imt only 
11 the dawning—of perfect day; .md it pleased him 
i| to see that the ))oor sinking invalid, now in the 
!! near prospect of death, held trembling by tho hem 
11 of the Saviour’s garment; for he knew that no 
true suppliant ever applied there for aid in vain. 
But we have said enough. 

“ Have you nothing else you w-ish to say this 
j evening, Bo.sa?” Mr. Elliot asked, as, alter a 
I few minutes’ conversation, he was about to take 
1 his leave, 

j “ Yes, sir, if I might trouble you.” '' 
j' “ You know you do not (rouljlc me. Say all 

i that you wish.” * 

] “ You have been very kind to me. sir: may Go<l 

ij bless you for it; and he will bless you: but 1 have 

; I been very ungrateful-" 

!| “No, no.” 

•; “I mean that yo»i have had a right to kppw 

more than I have ever told; but it has been pride 
,that has^ kept me from speaking, and that is in> 
j! gratitude. But I have been thinking this evening, 

; j bi lore yon came, lA .'ll! that is past and gone; and 
I I want to tell you of my past life.” And then, as 
scene after scene bad arisen to her memory, sho 
recounted her history. 

j “ I’oor Rosa said Mr. Elliot; “ yours has been 
a sorrowful life.” 

j “^’hank God yon ever met with mo, sir. Yc.s, 

I I do thank him,” Rosa added; “ and that I was 
j ever brought to this place. But, sir, it might 
have Iwen differeni And oh! if they iTad known 
what they were doing wh^n they sent a poor lielp- 
i less thing like mo, to be «wt adrift in Sydnev—if 
they bad any love for me', th<;y would ratlicr nave 
followed me toBie gtavc than .sent me out hero 
unprotected smd wit!; ii.t ;• friend, to encounter 
what I -have done.’’ . And she pressed down her 


eyelids with her nerveless hand, as though she 
wonld shut out tho images wliich tortured her. 

“ But I did not ine.an to speak of this,” she con- ! 
tinned, more calmly. “ I have written a few lijies, | 
sir, to my father. Will you take charge of the 
letter ? I - will give it you unsealed;” and she 
placed it in hi.s hand: “ and when 1 am gone—it 
won’t be long fir.st. sir—then will j’ou add wlml 
you please, and scud it home? If 1 have s:iid 
anything wrong in it, you can put it out, \ou ' 
know.” * I 

Mr. Elliot took tho letter silently; pressed tho ! 
dying girl's hand, silently too; then spoke a word ! 
or two to Mrs. Gordon, who sat, kind creature, 
crying as though her heart would break; and then 
he took his leave. 

“ T say, youf old friend takes it pretty lei.snrely, 
he does,” e.\claimcd Halliday, yawning, after the ; 
two young men had sat watching for hi.s return, ' 
without result, for about half an boar. “ if you , 
must cat< h tlic old fox, why don’t you earth him ?” i 
“ No, no, that wouldn’t do. But wo might as 
well be doing something. Ifere, Mrs. Williams, 
or whatever your name is, can’t jou find ns somo- 
thi.ig to moisten tlic tI)ro.it with ? Come, old lady, 1 
see what you can do I'er us, there’s a good dame." 

“ .V good move, that,” Hallid.ay declared; smd 1 
Mrs. \\'illiams, in obedience to the chink of the 
coin Which Etiingham threw on the table with 
what he meant to be an air of cinpressemcnt, placed , 
a bottle and glasses, an<l hot water and sugar, on ! 
the table ; for, alas! Elfingbam had retunied like 
the dog to his vomit. ' 

Another half hour pas.-.pd away, and tnmbler | 
after tumhlor of .spirits-and-water had been swal- | 
lowed, with aii extra one,’ at llalliday’s rccom- j 
mendation, of double strength, to keep up courage. | 
B}' that time tho sm.all remaining portion of sense in > 
the young prodigdls had evaporated, and forth they | 
sallied. That feeling of shame which under otiifr I 
eircumstance.s would have kept Percy Etiingham ! 
from facing his benefactor Iiad now disappearctl; and 
under the influence of tlie potations he had been j 
imbibing, he emerged from his covert into the gloom | 
of the street. In another minute ho had stumbled | 
or rolled into the store; and just as he was uncere¬ 
moniously matting his way into tho hiiek room, he j 
found himself suddenly conffonted by Mrs, (iordon. | 
'• You have mistaken your way, sir,” said the | 
widow. ' 

“ Not at .all, my good dame,” stammered ElTtiig- 
ham. “ I want to see an (jld friend of mine, on 
particular business, too, I assufe you.” 

“ J really do not know what to s,ay, sir,” replied 
Mrs. Gordon, alarmc<^hy the tlu.slcred appearance of 
the young man. ” Excuse me, sir, hut you do not 
geem to bo fpiite conscious of the gross impropriety 
of your cot:duct.” 

" I know very-well Arliat T am about, my good 
woman,” mdied the exftited young man, spt^v- 
ing thickly; '* doctor’s a particular friend of mine, 

I tell you;” and he wa.s pushing^on, followed at a 
distance by Halliday, who was rather more sober 
than his rash cibmpanion, when a hand was laid 
firmly op his shoulder. He looked up, apd, rather 
earlier ihun he anticipated, found Inmkclf face to . 
ftu;© with Mr. Elliot, hi# bqpefactor. 

“ I hcarrl youi* voice, Mr. Btfingliara,” ho said j 
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“ hut it grieves inc unspeakably, nay, it shocks me 
after what is past, to find yon in this condition.’’ 

Disarmed of all Jiis elTrontery and brought to a 
sense of his position by this rebuke, Percy would 
liavB slamjnered an excuse, but he was interrupted 
by Ulr. Elliot. 

^ “ It is after all well that I have met you here, 
sir. There is one beneath this roof to whom you 
owe nmeh; and if you arc not dead to every 
Imnourable feeling, you cannot see her now with¬ 
out being .ashamed of the unworthy return which 
you make for the kindness that she once showed 
yon." As he said this, Mr. Elliot, after liaving 
spoken in a low tone to Mrs. Gordon, went again 
to the sick chamber, but almost immediately re¬ 
turned, and sternly cut short the young profligate 
in a flow of abject ajwlogics which^ on awakening 
to a consciousness of his position, he began to 
fender to the doctor. 

“ Pass on, sir,” said lilr. Elliot, firmly ; “ these 
expl.TCiations come too liij:o.” 

Lik'e a criminal, the young man was ushered 
into the sick chamber by his benefactor. The 
invalid still sat in the position in which Mr. Elliot 
had left her, and looked up wonderingly. 

“ Hero is the young man, Rosa, whom 3 - 0 ^. so 
kindly attended six months ago, when ho was east 
upon your compassion. lie has discovered your 
retreat, aiid he will thank you for your care and 
cotnpassion.". 

J’ale as the dying girl whose chamber he had 
just left, the profligate youth hastened from tho 
'•tore info the obscure street, thrusting from him 
liis./bnnf/, who followed close fit his heels, anxious 
to get fill explanation of the str.angc scene tlnit 
liiul occurred. 

" Halliday!” cxchnuicd Eftingham, passionately, 
‘'you have been my enrac ever since I knew you, 
and to-night you have consunimatod my rtjin. 
Degomfli’om me. 1 never wish to see you more.” 


THOMAS SHTLLITOE. 

At the lime when the present number of our jour¬ 
nal is going to press, some degree of puljic atten¬ 
tion is being atfi'acted to the visit of three members 
of the Society of Friends to tho emperor ICielmlas, 
with a view-to induce that autocrat to listen to 
whfit is, however humble, probably u final ap¬ 
peal on ix'half of the cause of peace. Great as is 
the disparity of stntiqii between these gentlemen 
and tho Uzar, the incident is not without its 
pavfiflol. The subjoined sketch, from the pen of 
Mr.s. Clara Ralfour, will introduce to our readers a 
remarkable clniractev, a hirge portion of whose life 
was literally spent as a misifionary to imam' of the 
cfinrls of Europe, and who, in tho pmsuit of 
his lamhiblc ohjoct, paid a visit to the picdeccssOr 
of the present Russian emperor.^ 

About the cud of the last, aiid the commence- 
rhent of the present century, a good nUln, of lium- 
hle hii’th’and limited education, a member of the 
Society of Friends, named Thomas Shillitoe, reflect¬ 
ing upon the vast responsibility which rested upon 
kings, and the opirortunitics they possessed for im¬ 
proving The mQral condition of their people, *fclt it 
a matter of duty to atteaipt to obtain audience of 
some of the rulers df the car^i. According to 


human probability, nothing seemed more unlikely 
than that such an individual, so humble, and in 
every way so uninfluenlial, should have opportu¬ 
nities afforded him of unburdening his mind of 
tho responsibility which, in tliis matter, ho felt o 
rested upon it. ... 

Yet the strong desire to do goad, the*obligalimi 
to a faithful discharge of what conscience dictated, • 
and tho reflection fn.at words of truth were very 
seldom spoken to those in the elevated sphere he 
contemplated, .all encouraged him to persevere in 
his determination. When Thomas Shillitoe men¬ 
tioned his desire, or, as he termed it, “ his con¬ 
cern," to tho members of the denomination he 
belonged to, they heard him with re.<.pe(:t and 
alfection, for such is their wOnted manner and 
fecHug; but uiuch cncowagement be did not rc- ' 
ceive, tbe general impression being that the P 
attempt, thoi^h in itself laud.able, *vas imprac- p 
ticable. However, in. tho jear 1794, Thomas . 
Shillitoe, accompanied by a friend named Slac.ey, 
W'cnt to IVindsor, and liaving some slight Jinow'- 
Icdgc of a person holding a subordinate situation 
in the <!nstlc, thoy obtained admittance to the part 
where the royal stables were. The hour was 
monflng, and, as if Providence smiled on the ; 
design of the two friends, king George ni came 
towards tbe stables, accompanied by two of his ' 
nobles, and passed near where they were standing. • 
The king observed (hem, and came near, as if to i 
give •them an opportunity of speaking. For an 
instant the companions were not prepared to crave | 
the attention of the monarch, and he accordingly | 
turned aboift, and, though still looking towards 
them, went into the stable. Thomas Shillitoe, 
feeling compunction that the first opportunity had '■ 
been lost, jiroposed to follow the king into the ; 
stable. Thi.s, however, tho attendants would not ; 
permit. Hut tho king, hearing their remarla--, j 
came out, when Stace.v said, ‘‘ This friend of mine ! 
hath somctliing to coniraunicate to the king.” On j 
which his majesty raised his hat, and his altendauts j 
ranging ihemsclves on his left and right, Thom.a.s 
Shillitoe adv.aneod in front, saying, “ Hear, O king," . 
.and, in a disconr.sf »f about tweut\- minutes’ dura¬ 
tion, pressed upon tho monarch the importaneo of 
true religion in persons of exalted station, and the 
influence and responsibility attached to power. It 
is to be regretted that in the (inaint . 3 ’ct graphic 
memoirs of Thomas Shillitoe, there is no account 
lapl of the words of this addre.ss—a circnmstance 
accounted for by tbe fact of its being entirely un¬ 
premeditated and extemporaneous. Yet we may 
infer it did not want power by tho effect it pro¬ 
duced on the royal hearer, who stood with the 
utmost attention, “ the tears trickling down liis 
checks.”* 

It was said that he did not pursue his divci'sion 
of hunting that day, but returned to the queen, 
and informed her of what had passed. 

In tho 3 e.ar ISI3, the same energetic manKlrew 
up an impressive religions address to the iiriuco 
regent, aiid going to Brighton, \vhere the prince 
then was, in defiance of tlic remonstrances of timid 
Iriend.s, he soulpht and obtained a personal inter¬ 
view, in a manner seemingly as aaridental as .that 
had beeu^with the king his fatlwr, and presented 


* See •' JouTDiU ol Thomas Shillitoe," voL L p. 21. 
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his adilross. WIiotiIIk* iiiacoossibic and oeremo- 
iiii'ins chnr.'ietci' <>(' Uonriro i\’ is voniemiiori'd, snuh 
rni ovei\t si'Piiis |iarlk'iil-ii-ly striking, and ovitlcnces 
that noHiiiiif is too dilKc'ult for zeal and pcrsovor- 
aiice to aycomi-Ii^h. 

'I'he Soi'ii-ly of Eriends justly apiuvelatiii*' the 
valuaide qualities of theie iiidelUti;^ahIe minister, 
accjiiieseed in the wish of the latter toiisit the 
continent of Europe, on a sort of religious uiissiou, 
in which he was to do good, as he had opportunity, 
to all men. One eireumstaue(‘, v.-hieli deeply and 
painfully impressed iho mind of Thomas Shillitne, 
was the ’inivevsal desecration of the Lord’s-day, 
w'hicU he saw almost in every eontinental timn. 
It seemed to him an imperative dul\ to vemon- 
straie with the rulers of the people, in reference to 
the general laxity of moVals and religion, f'onge- 
qucntly, when he was in Denmark', he determined 
to see the k'lng. lie had no friend i.i Oopeningon, 
either to'advise or aid him in his undertaking: 
yet, having re.solvcd on it as a m;ittor of duly, he 
dctermiiieil^to nsc every means to aeeompli.sh hi.s 
object. Accordingly, learning the name of the 
prime minister, ho went to him atid reqnc'-ted lii.s 
influence in obt.aining liim an audience witji the 
king. Tliis bold request, though urged with all 
the mild self-pos.^essiou ofnati\c oouriesy, startled 
the prime minister, who, gazing on the attire of 
the pei’son making such request, said, “ Von do 
not mean to app(-nr before the king in those clothes, 
do you!'” With the utmost simplieity, llioni.is 
Shilliloe says, in hi.s journal, “ I told him T had no 
others with me, as it was nneertain I should \vant my 
best until summer. I had left them at Altnna. in¬ 
tending to furnish myself with r^inter clothes whim 
I reached "Xorway.” The nobleman smiled af this 
frank reply, and promised on the following morning 
to procure the applicant the interview ho wished. 

Accordingly, the following day, Thomas Shillitoe 
was introduced to the king (if Denmark, with whom 
he faithfully remonstrated on the deseerati.in oftho 
Lord’s-day throughout his dominions, aiid also 
took occasion to remark on the sinfnlnc'ts uf that 
speoic.s of gambling known by the name of lotteries, 
wliieh the government lictoWd, and by wiiieh 
many poor deluded pe'jple were reduced to rnin. 
It required no small eflbrt of moral courage to 
enable an obscure stranger thus to spo,ik to a king, 
in reference to the institutions and abus'cs evisting 
in the laud. His {‘ommunieation nas hoard with 
indulgent attention, aufl from thi.s it is hut recson- 
able to infer tliat good was done. 

In lSi'3.1, this same indefatigable m.an drew up 
an address on religions subjecfs, and presei.ltd it 
to (Jeorge iv, at Windsor, where, wailing in the 
long-walk^ (if the, park, when the king was taking 
an airing in his pony-ehiiise, Thomas Shilliloe pre¬ 
sented the address, by order of the king.To the 
marquis (jf Conyngham. Some few words of rcli- 
gioiw admonition were, addsd, which, when they 
w’erjT concluded, the king politely said, ” I thanlr 
you,” and dcpatled on Ins drive, most probably 
impressed with fl;e .singular yet solcmli mainier 
and appearance of his humble monitor. 

In 1821, Thomas Sinllitoc was again on tho 
eoniinent, visiting scIkkiIs, hospifalu, and prisons. 
\» hen in Prnssih, he felt the samo dwire, as on 
former occasions, to have audience with the 
king, apd a moat interesting iuferview &'as tho 


result of his endeavours. The audience with the 
king of Pnissi.a took place in Iho garden of the 
j'aliico of Herlin. Thomas Shillitoe, in the first 
place, presented a petilion in i-el'erencc to tlie per¬ 
secution of a member of the Society of JiT iends, in 
eonseqneneg of his refusing to serve as a military 
mail. This the king received graciiiusly, and pro¬ 
mised that no man in his dominions'should be 
por-secuted for eouseience’ sake. After this, the 
iaithrul feliillitoo .added a solemn adinouitioii, iii 
relbreiico to tho duty of persons in authority to he 
” a terror to cvil-doer.s and a praise to them that 
do well,” and to rule their ]ieople in righteousness. 
The king not only listened with attention, but 
promised to profit by the admonition. 

Probably the most interc.sting of all the visits 
paid by tins lai^hful minister of the gospel to royal 
personage.'i, wih that to Alexander, the late emperor 
of Russia, and lirolher to the present emperor 
Nicholas. 

In the Year 1S2.>, Thomas Shillitoe Vi«ited 
Rii.ssia, and beholding in the city of Sf. Peters- 
hnrg the same dcseeralion of Iho sabbath and 
gener.al laxity of morals, he was iiidueed to address 
a cireiibn' to all tlie Protesfants inhabiting that 
eity,» renioustrafing with them, and showing the 
neees'iiiy there was fo'; their being more consistent 
in life and eondnet, so as to he lights in the dark¬ 
ness of an evil world. The opportunity of obtain¬ 
ing an aiiJieneo of the emperor, to pres.s upon him 
abn the necessity of this inijirovement, was not «(> 
diflicult as in ether instances. Thomas Shillitoe 
was now known and honoured; tho religious body 
of which he wa.s a member was highly esteemed 
by Alexiiuiler. There were many of that denomi¬ 
nation ill Russia. Willi.am Allen anil Stephen 
Grellet, eminent members of tbe Society of Eriends, 
were known to, and esteemed by, tlic emperor. 
M iroovcr, .Vlcxauiler was a very siipevior.mau, and 
exliibiled in his high and difficult po.sitioii many of 
those virtues which are most niiconimon in the 
atmosphere of a court. On tlie evening of the 
2lith of December, Thom.ns Shillitoe was received 
at the bark entianee of the palace at Petersburg, 
and was iisliered into the pre.senee of the mu^t 
ahsolule monarch iu Europe, when we consider his 
unlimited authority, though its cxnifise was re- 
.stiicted by moderation and priideucc. The, vcuor- 
afile mc.sseiiger of truth, fo'. ho was now adv.aiieed 
in years, began boldly to inform the cinporor of the 
nbuse.s anil oppressions th.at existed under his 
govenimeut. The liljerty of the press Lad hoeomc 
.so restricted, that the Moravians had been unaldo 
to procure thc^pvinling of Ihcir new-year's hyrou; 
while Iho address, prepared by birnself and be¬ 
fore alluded to, could not, under existing restrie- 
tion.s, b,® tran.slated and printed; and, therefore, 
be added, “ I should not be able faithfully to acquit 
iny.self in fjio Divine spght in this matter, but by 
giving the address in charge to liiin whom 1 was 
to consider tlie father of Lis people; de.siring, as T 
most fervAitly did, tho Divine wisdom.would be 
pleased to direct him in the right disposal of It.” 
On which the emperor cordially received the 
address. After- some farther conversation on 
imporla^t religious subjects, the emppror was 
pleased to give, very patheticaUy, tho following 
testimony, which, nndef tljp circumstance.s, is an 
important historical fact, in the personal character. 
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of Alexander, and is worthy of being far more ' whore the health of some friend is ijjf danger, 

widely known than it now is ■*— ; Should the letter brouglit even prove a denial to 

“ IJeforo I became.acquainted with your religious ' some mueh-prized rd^uest, it is far better to know 
soeiety and its principles, I frequently, from my | the wofst at once than to be left to build up false 
early life, felt soincthiiig in myself, which, at times, i hopes upon a fragile foundation, only alter munli 

gave rno clearly to see that I stood in need of | tarrying and anxiety to have them all annihilated 

I further knowledge in Divine thing.s tlian I was j at one fell blow. “ Hope deferred m^vcth the 


j then po,ssc.sscd of.” After spealcing of the in- heart sicktherefore, as I said before, I am in- 
tlnencc of the Holy Spirit in awakening and renew- dined to deny,as a gencral proposition, that no news 
ing his soul, he added, " My mind is at times is good news, thinking that any news is better 
j brought under great suffering to know how to than none. 

I move along; I seo things necessary for me to do, ^ Aprapog of this, I come to the immediate sub- 

and things necessary for me to refuse complying jeet of this sketch; namely, the means of postal 

with, which ai‘e expected from me. You have conveyance in India, and the comparative inconve- 

eoun.sellcd mo to an unreserved and well-timed | nicnces there encountered and experienced Ijj- all 
ohediciice in all things; I clearly see it to be my I Europeans given to a love of con-espondcm.e. 
duly; and this is what I want to bc.inore brought | Any gentleman in the dty of London, who may 
info the experience of: but, wherf I try for it, | chance to have a friend or. a relative at Glasgow, 
doubts come into my mind, and diseonragenients for instance, with whom he wi.shes to csBimunieate 
pi'cvail: for, although they call me an absolute on some important matter, pa}\s down his penny 
monarch, it la but little 4 )ower I have for doing and posts his letter, and in a day or two, in all 
that which I see it to bo right for me to do.” probabilitV, he has received his answer. Now, 


info the experience of: but, wherf I try for it, | chance to have a friend or. a relative at Glasgow, 
doubts come into my mind, and diseonragenients for instance, with whom he wi.shes to ceinniunieate 
pi'cvail: for, although they c:tll me an absolute on some important matter, pays down his penny 
monarch, it la but little jiower I have for doing and posts his letter, and in a day or two, in all 
that which I see it to bo right for me to do.” probability, he has received his answer. Now, 
Nlithing could exceed the condescension of the taking the same distances in India, if old Mr. 
emperor at this interview; he commanded the Muggins, the resident at Hyderabad, wished to 
hnnible Friend to sit beside him on the same sofa, I Jtnow how his son was getting on at Bellary, 


I and dismissing his attendants, communed vyth ! in the first instance, for the lightest iinagin- 
hini as with a Iriend and eqqpl. j able letter be would have to pay (I speak of 

Before Thomas Shillitoe quitted St. Petersburg, things as they were in my own day) just two ru¬ 
be w'HS favoured with another interview, and pee.s, or about four shillings sterling, and then 
experienced similar tokens of bis message -being 1 would consider bimselt a fortunate man if he re- 
aocepled with candonr and attention. These in- ccivecT an answ er within the three weeks; fur it 
: st.-mccs are very instructive, as evidences of the takes ten days to go and ten days to come, thus 
I power of truth, when faithfully uttered, to over- allowing your correspondent only one day to digest 
! leap the barriers which human pride and expc- the contents of jour letter, and write you asatislac- 
[ dicncy have raised between man and man, and to tory answer. 

j bring the humblest and the highest human beings But this Is not the only inconvenience of the 
I together, ns creatures equal in the sight of Him postal sgstem in India. The mirst serious one 
bi-liire wbf>8e tbrnno ” rich and poor meet together," i consists in the fact that, with very few exceptions, 

I fur he “ is the Maker*of them rid.” Addresses sof there is hardly a station in India where there is a 
cimgratiilation, praina, hentags, flattery—these J post delivery more than once a week; but when 
I arc words that usually meet the ears of kings and : the old tappal peon docs make his appearance, 
j riders. It is thought a great bonoar when a pri- with his long loose robes and bright yellow cross 
j vate individual succeeds is presenting son'.e mes- belt,wbeRon in a brass plate arc inscribed “ post- 
I sage of an adulatory character to such elevated office peon”—I say, when this dark otlicial docs 
individuals; how mncli greater the dignity, how make his a|q>carantSe, with a huge sack full of 
noi)Ie the moral heroism of him who, strong in the newspapers and letters, everybody in every house 
.strength of the gospel, knowing little and caring is on tw qini vice, the more especially it any Eiig- 
loss for the ceremonies of courts, aecs in a king lish mail should be exiwctcd. On such occasions, 
only a responsible litnnan being, and feels that | ladies accustomed carefully to shelter their fair 
trntli Is as imperative in an address to him, and complexions from the tierre glare of an Indian 
caution and counsel as much needed by him, as by 81111,^11811 out unprotected into the very fiercest 
any othcif of God’s creatures; and, therefore, heat, and almost snatch the lettcra out of the post- 
ftankly and fearlessly, but with all Christian coiir- man'.s baud. As the superscriptions arc recog- 
te:^’, Tciitnrcs to warn and to admonish in the iiiscd, hearts palpitate, balanoirii between joy and 
name of the Most High. * Icar, and with a trembling hand the letters are 


INDIAN TAPPAL RUNNERS. 

Tjibhk is an ohl proverb, the force of'which I am 
inclined to dispute, lunnely, that “ No news is good 
news/' Now, in iny humW opinion, tjiere is soinc¬ 
thiiig vei*y pleasant in the sharp rap-tap of the 


complexions from the fierce glare of an Indian 
81111,^11811 out unprotected into the very fiercest 
heat, and almost snatch the letters out of the post- 
man'.s band. As the superscriptions are recog¬ 
nised, hearts palpitate, balanoirii between joy and 
Icar, and with a trembling hand the letters are 
turned seal-side uppermost. Should all be well, 
the seals are instantly broken, and the happy reci¬ 
pients* are plunged deep into the perusal of every 
minutiie of home intelligence, pausing hero and 
there to give utterance to some ejaculation, or to 
convey some startling intelligence to other ihera- 
bers of the family, all of whom are sitting upon 
the thorfls of impatience, wishing that Sophy, or 


know wlwi cause of suspense or anxiety the post- pvhtico. There are some few, how- 

pinn 8 rap slimild occasiq>i. except i t be in cases received letter? with ominous dark 

* SeA •< Journiit o( -nK^ss Sbillitov,” ^oi. u.'p. m. seals; fold who can tell the secret anguish of their 
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h('art-i—the overwhcUtuujf sickly sensation he^Ucen 
liope anti fear that seizes uiwn them F—hopes that 
it may not be the best beloved.wlio has been torn 
by death from thSn, and fears that it may be; 
while yet, all the time they want cotiratje to burst 
open the letter and come to a knowled^'e of the 
worst at once. IVrhaps the reader would hint, 
that in euch a ease ns this at least, no news would 
have proved good news; l^ut, remember, delay 
inigki have brought the uMWT.lcomc intelligence at 
a lime when sickness had crippled the constitution, 
or some other he/kv)' calamity occurred, and at a time 
when such an addiuonal woe might have deprived 
one of reason, or ever. life. Therefore, ns T iftiid at 
the fommcncemcnt, the potljran to mo is always 
a Welcome messenger; and if any one merits a 
t’hi-ist mas-box, in my harablo opinion Uat func¬ 
tionary does so, , . 


I Apropos of j-Kjstmen, I will now take leave to tell 
j my renders, ns briefly as I can, what kind of people 
! they are who carry letters about from one extremity 
of India to oftother. In Madras tliey are enlled 
tappal runners, and consist principally of chooliahs 
or parialis (the lowest but most useful caste in 
India), kvho are regularly ticketed and registered 
by government, and who reside at the different 
villiiges tbfough which the tappal passes. The 
distance they have to car^y the letters i.s stipulated 
for, and am-ipiged by the collcctoi-s of the various 
distviet.s, and the native cntwalls are held rcsplm- 
sible lor the integrity of the men thus employed ; 
but, inasmuch as they are mostly fathers of fami¬ 
lies, with small landed properties in the immediate 
neighbourhood of llicir native villages,’there is 
small fear of any of them absconding; besides 
which, money is^ never transmitted by .post in 
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India, except it be in the shape of bank notes or bills 
of exchange, of the value of which these poor be¬ 
nighted people are comparatively ignorant. The 
only valuables intrusted to their charge are watches 
and other jewellery, which, however knavishly dis¬ 
posed, they could not make off' with itj a country 
where the native police is so elficient. To do them 
justice, the greater mass of these tappal runners 
are an honest, humble people. Their pay, like that 
of the postmen in England, is small, and the 
labour and fatigno often excessive, especially in 
(hose districts infested with jnnglc8,|ind where the 
heavy falls of rain during the monsoons render 
travelling not only arduous but perilous in the ex¬ 
treme. 

Nor is tlio weather the only enemy these poor 
people have to encounter; swollen nullahs, with 
almost impassable rapids, venomouS serpents, and 


bright blaze of the torch to advance, and yet appa¬ 
rently unwilling to retreat. 

In this state of* afTiiirs the torch-bearer, who 
closes in the rear, gives the alarm that there is a 
huge chelah crouching on the brkncli of a tree 
overhead. We look to our right, and .there dis¬ 
cover inaccessible rocks, whilst on the left, to our 
utter conslernation, is a huge wild elephant, who, 
with his small inquisitive eye, is scanning onr 
parly, meditating the chances in Ins favour should 
he charge and stick half a dozen of us with his 
long sharp ivory tnsk.s. Rut here again, as with 
the snake and the ehetah, the torches are our safe¬ 
guard. In addition to these, we exert onr united 
^ngs and utter bootings and hqwiiBg.s that \Vunld 
do credit to any wild tribe in central Africa. 
A thievish monkey, who 1*as been fast asleep on a 
neighbouring cocoa-nut tree, tumbles ofl‘ in exccs- 


ferocions wild beasts that infest the jungles—these sivo alarm nt*the sudden outbreak of *11118 riotous 
.arc .an cvery-day occurrence with thaso wlio carry turmoil; but speedily recovering'central' gravity, 
tlic Icttcr-hags in the districts that lie in theiinme- clambers up the nearest tree with amazing agility, 
diatc nciglibonrhood of the Malabar coast. Armed jabbering and chattering the while with the utmost 
with a long pols, at one end of which arc suspended volubiliij- at the elephant. The serpent is speedily 
the scaled bags, whilst the other is encircled with dispatched. The' ehetah sneaks away in search of 
n number of brass riilgs, which, tinkling together, Leasier prey. Tlie nnwicldly elephant wheels round 
serve to intimidate serpents and other unwel- and charges heavily into the dark mysterious re- 
come neighbours, these tapRpl runners, usually two cesses of the jungle*; and tlie last faint echo of his 
or three in number, set out at all hours of the distant tramp lulls tlio comforted monkey to slum- 
niglit, and face sometimes the most appalling hur- ber again. We and the tappal runners arc once 
ricancs. This, in a dense jungle, is anything but morojn motion, running all the faster in conse- 
cn enviable posilitm; for, although fhey are iiiva- quence of what we have just witnesscil. The 
riably accompanied by torch-bearers, one preceding jungle is distanced, the moon bursts forth from 
and the other following them, and although the behind a heayy bank of storm-clouds, and we have 
whole company assist in raising a continued string reached onr destination just as the-day is hrcalring 
of most appalKng and unearthly yells, which are in the east, llavijig delivered over tlie cluirge of 
intended to tciTify the fierce denizens of the forest, the letter-bags to those appointed to receive them, 
it not unfrequcntly Iwppens that some sudden we gladly turn in, weary and satniated, for a few 
winding amongst the ghauts brings these poor hours’ refreshing nap. To-morrow night the kt- 
tappal runn ers uport scenes quite sufiicient sto ters going in an opposite direction will arrive, and 
Irceze tlieblood within their win.s. Only fancy then we shall return home agmn, and have a week 
coming along the verge of a precipice, somewhere or eight days’ repose from the fatigues and perils 


tappal runners uport scenes quite sufficient sto 
Irce/.e tlmnlood within their wins. Only fancy 
coming along the verge of a precipice, somewhere 
about two liours after midnight, jiot a star to bo 
seen in tlio heavens, and a tempest sweeping with 
fury through tho dense and gigantic trees of an 
iinpenolrablc forest. Ever and anon there Is a 
fearfully vivid flash of lightning, succeeded by 
deafening peals of thunder. Then come torrents 
of rain, sweeping everything befbro them, the 
torches, of course, meanwhile burning dimly; 


of tappal carrying in the jungle. 

Such i#thc method by which the postal arrange¬ 
ments arc manage^ in India. In a few year.s, 
railways, no donbt, will have done away with the 
necessity of employing these native runners; and 
when trains do pass through the jungles, it 
strikes me that not the least astonished and 
terrified spectators of King Steam will bo the 


whilst louder than the thunder itself, is echoed cl^hauts and tigera Hint now lord it over tho 
from hill to hill the funeral knell of some huge busU 

giant o^c forest that has been prost rated by the -s- 

gale. To this succeeds the terrified roaring of * 


gale. To this succeeds the terrified roaring of * 

frighttined tigers, the trumpeting of elephant, the PORTSMOUTll WITH Jf WAR FACE, 
bellowing of half-rabid bisons, and, amidst aij, Iho 
dismal screaming of the iwacock. Now you are 

half blinded by a suIphurcSus stream of^electric Wk tell onr old “ Salt,” on regaining the boat, to 
fluid; a huge teak tree has been riven as* a child land us a.H near as may be to the dockyards, 'fbeold 
shivers a fragment of glass; while a d^nso smoke, fellow speculates, as he pulls away at the oar, on 
palpably while against the blade atmosphere of the changes which medern improvements in g>m- 
niglit, rises up. higher and higher. Then fierce nery, and the application of steam to navigruion. 


tinmes wil} shoot up, and that part of Tho jungle 
is on fire. Whilst hurrying away as rapidly as our 


will make in the aspect of a sea-fight. “ 'Twill be 
dreadful \tork surely,” he observes, with a solemn 


logs will carry us from the unpleasant neighbour- sliako^of the^ head. “ Why, the bow aboard tho 
hood of these calamities, the torch-bearer who is * Wellington,’ they say, fires three shots a minute; 


ahead, of us is suddenly brought to a stan^-styi by theif wkn the screw thev’eanJay along where they 
tho hideows apparition of a huge cobra de^ ca- like, and rake ’em with every broadside—bloody 
pello, that ha.s reared it# envenomed head right work that’ll be, and short wotjt* I reckon ?’* ana 
in tho centre of the pathway, too fearful of thq. then he'wiuds up his remadts with the philoso* 
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phical cotloliisioii, wliicli is indisputaMe“ Well, j 
tlicin as lives will see inost.’’ I 

We arrive at the doelcyard jast in time for tlic 
afternoon round, ami sealimr ourselves for a few I 
niinntos ptndinfr the arrival of other visitor.s, arc 
led by the cruiile. haviofr first entered our names > 
ill tlie hook, thrmig’h this vast national hive of! 
iia\:d iii'instry. The limits wc have proposed to 
onrselies in this paper will allow of but a enrsovy 
.i,'):iiiee at some few of the mcchanieal marvels which 
iiere meet the eye at every turn. The mast-hou'^e, 
with it.s prostrate enlnnms of m:is‘«ivo tirnher, is 
impressive only from the proditfions Indk of mate¬ 
rials which, when contemplated apart from the 
Inifye* strnetmrs to which they behmjr. strike us 
with wonder at their unpvpected proportions. The 
way in which the mast of a manfof-war, which 
measures in its lower part some ten feet in eir- 
cumfereiicp.’is built np of various pfocos in a man¬ 
ner mortised together, and hooped with bands of 
iron, affords a characteristic example of the elabo¬ 
ration and completeness which marks all the donisfs 
of tlie ship-bnilder, who never loses sisyht of (he 
two grand ends in view—strength and permanence. 
In the store-room, an imincnse building, we note* 
the masts, bowsprits, and yards of vc.ssels in the 
harbour, ready to be shipped when called for. 
Ponderous anehor-s, forged by private contractors, 
are ranged in the open air, protected from rust by 
coats of paint. In the vast smithy, gropps of 
forges arc roaring and glimmering on .all sides, 
and the din of labour deafens the ear, while the 
crashing stroke of the steam-hammer, plunging up 
and down upon a mass of glowing metal which is 
being wrought into the shaft .of a large en<rinc, 
beats regular time to the clamorous tune. The 
rope-lumse, with its machinery and illimitable 
perspeetivo, whore miles of rope and cable spring 
hourly into existence, is too extensive for more 
than a partial survey; and wc p.as 3 on to the block- 
honsc, where blocks for the navy arc mamifactnred 
(with a rapidity and completeness perfectly as¬ 
tounding to witne.ss), by means of machinery almost 
magical in its elfects, invented by sir Mark Is.wi- 
banl Urunel. Landsmen are reminded that a block 
is a simple contrivance for sn.spending a small 
wheel with a groved edge in which works the rope 
of a pulley. Blocks require to be strong enough 
to stand any weight, and it may be regarded as a 
general rule that they never do break ilown; the 
block itself, which is but a case for the wheel, is 
made of^ak, the whc'el is either of metal, first cast 
and then turned in a lathe, or of lignum vitaj. In 
the. block-house wb find machines sawing out the 
wood from the beams or planks, cutting it into 
sizes, rounding off the corners, excav.itirig the 
centre of the mass for the reception of the. wheel, 
planing its convex surface perfectly smooth, drilling 
the tri-circular orifice for the bolt-sheath and the 
bol^on which the wheel reVblvcs, cutting the discs 
of lignum vitte from the tree, turning them into 
wheels of various diameters, drilling the,wheel8 for 
the passage of th', bolt, and fixing bolt, wheel, and 
ca^ in one i»rfect block ready for use. The ma¬ 
chinery consists of a scrii's of circular saws, epeco- 
(ric lathes, blades vuttmg perpcndiculariy, and 
rotating planes, etc., etc., all worked by steam, bat 
each attended by a-vingfe operative, and, adapted 
to the - exact peribratance of a single oneration. 


single operation. 


United, they tnni out admirably iinislied blocks at 
an incredible rate of speed and- at a cost compara¬ 
tively trifling. 

From the block-house wo cross over to the 
docks, and glance at the doings on board of some 
of the monster vessels either hastening towards 
their conqilclion, or undergoing repairs or altera¬ 
tions. We climb into the ‘Royal Frederick,’ a 
vessel said to be a.s large sw any afloat, and nearly 
ready to float herself; we walk round the ‘ Marl- 
liorougb,’ which is to rival the ‘ Wellington I 
we gazo on the ‘ Colossus ’ under repair, with 
workmen eliistoring and buzzing around her, like 
flies round a sugar-cask, as her enormous bulk 
lies revealed in dry doek. We pass under the 
stern of the ‘ Nelson,’ whose galleries rising aloft 
one above aiiotlier, show like the balconies of an 
aristocratic residence in the west-end of Imndon. 
We creep through a port-hole in the ‘ Cicsar,' 
whose womb is one swarming hive resounding with 
fire inci'ssant din and ehitlcr of industry. 'They 
arc getting in her .steam machinery and screw, and 
wc have an opportunity of observing the po.sition 
and arrangement of the whole apparatus a.s it lies 
far below the level of flm wali-r, beyond the •.’each 
of damage by shid. 'The spoelacle is one of the 
inlen.se.st litter, appai>?nt con fusion and uproar to 
a str.anger, but amidst it all the work goes on 
sinvly and rapidly, .-md will be sncceedwl by the 
tviiiinScst order and neatness when completed. 
Wo oliservc nuineroiiH other vessels in every stage 
of progress, JVoin the one whose keel is but just 
laid, to her who is getting her last stores on 
board, and preparing to pul to sea. On all sides 
active and hearty work is the order of the day; 
four thou'^aud men in the dockyards are busy 
from morn to night, listl'nessing the fleet of 
England for battle, and bracing tho sincw.r of 
wtr. 

On leaving the*rloeks, and regaining onr boat, 
wc make for the ‘ Princess Roy.-il,’ and ascend to 
her deck. Here we find six hundred men on 
board, and derive some idea of the population of a 
man-of-war with her full eomplcment, of which, 
however, a third is yet want ing. She is getting 
in store's from a hulk' which lies alongside, and 
will .shorlly 1«! ready for service. Her steam inn- 
chincry is in Excellent trim ; but her erew at pre¬ 
sent, though comprising a good number of capital 
seamen, seems of a rather heterogeneous clas.s, for 
some of w'hom good discipline may do wonders. 
She ha.s the aspect of a most efficient v«scl, and, 
being rather crowded with guns, presents p most 
formidable appearance. 

But there goes tho evening gnn, followed in a 
minute by the distfl^nt .swell of trumpets. The 
vision pf dinner floats before our imagination, and, 
Jiailing the old “ Salt,” who is on the look-ont for ns 
below, we return to onr hotel, having finished onr 
ramble for the day. At the dinner-table the talk 
is of the gunnery on boArd the * Excellent,’ which 
one gcntlcihan, who has recently witnessed it, 
describes with much gusto. Targets are set up 
in the mud of the shallows in the harbour, and at 
these, on Fridays, and or.ca8ionaUy ou other days, 
the lad* on board are trained to firo with cannon-, 
shot. Our informant saw the target shivered more 
than once, and professsed ,lo be^ng on his per¬ 
son a contusion, the result of his standing iineon- 
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sriously in the .way when all hands were fsucldenly before they are pronnd. The grain whWi drops 

piped to board, and -the whole crew, with drawn into the centre of thg grinding-stone comes out as 

■ cutlasses, rushed up'the stairs lilcc mad creatures. Hour into a long wooden trough, along which it is 

upsetting him in their route. From all which wo forced slowly by the action of a revolving rod titled 

gather thatf tht! science of naval warfare in its through its wliole length, with broad flangtw wound 

grimmest aspect is practically taught .and illus- s])iriilly round it. Frtmi this trough it is dis- 

trated on board the ‘ Excellent,’ where those who charged into a bolting-cylinder, which, by rapid . 

arc not over nervous or p.articiilar on the subject revolutions, separatc.s the bran from the flour, 

of stunning noises, may witness it for themselves leaving, however, a portion of what bakers call 

by a1 tending at the stated time. “ gtirgians,” or flue lirau—such a mixture being 

The rctlection of the young moon almost vertical wholesomer than pure flour. When bolted, the 
in the sky quivers brokenly on the leaping billows, flour is drawn in the same way through tubes, by 
and the breeze blows fresh and cold from the sea a contrivance similar to thaf .ax ailablo tor dredging 
.as wo take our evening walk along the ramparts; the bed of a river, but on a minute scale, up 
the sentinel with measured ti-c.ad walks slowly past through the celling, where we lose siglit of it." 
as we pause on one of the bastions and look out On entering the room v^ere the biscuit is made, 
te.award; a faint flash gleams alon;| the liorlzon, we find a man landing in front of a large cistern 

.sprciuliiig for a moment a silvery baud across the cylindrically shaped, into w’hich he can tuni at his 

waters, ami anon comes the hollow boom of a gnn ple;>snre either*flour or water. In the centre of 

froni some distant vc,ssel. Then is heard the the cistern revolves a sliaft avineVl with iustru- 

trnmpel-straln of martial* music; and, mindful of mouts for mixing and kneading the dongh. The 

the old melodious adtnonition, “ Go to bed, Tom,” operator lets in abfjut a sack ot flour and a propor- 

we return to oui* temporary homo, and go to bed tionate qijantity of water, and sets the shaft in ' 

accordingly—though our name is not Tom. motion; in a few minutes the mixturo is complete 

i ^ and the ma-ss propelled forth. It i.s then received 

' February has borrowed a day from M.ay. I^is by boys, who pass it repeatedly beneath heavy 
I a tine breezy morning aud#the sun is shining rollers, swaying backwards and forwards under the 

brightly, and w'o are crossing by the steam ferry- impulsion of the steam-engine. Jly dexterous 

j boat to Gosport to bestow a morning call upon the inanagcmcnt the dongh is kneaded ont to the re- 

Royal Clarence yard, in order to see what is j^olng qnired.thickness and dimensions, and then sent 

' on in the w.ay of provisioning the huge ships whose with its supporting iron tray along a scries of 

■ acquaintance we made yesterday. We find no ob- rollers to another operative, who passes it onee 

I jeetion made to onr intended survey, bnt arc in- beneath a broad descending plate or die, which 

' staiitly escoi-tc<l through the premises by a civil cuts it into hexagonal-shaped biscuits, stamping 

oiHeial, disposed to answer any question we choose each one with the foyal initials and anus. The 

j to put to him. Here beef is salted for the navy, hexagonal shape is chosen becau.se it prevents even 

and we find that proce.s9 going on at a whole.salc an atom of waste, and is the nearest practicable 
i rate—thirty oxpn a week being slaughtered on the approach to the circle that could be effected with- 
I premi.s*"'keep the’pieklers engaged. As tfh out loss. All that now requires to bo done is the 

I evidence of their handiwork, we Are shown at one baking; and the ovens being ranged in a row 

1 view about an aero of barrels of salted beef all opposite the machinery, the biscuits are shovelled 

ready for embarkation. Peminiean is also made into them in sheets of about a yard square each, 
upon the premises, but that process not going on 'I’hey remain in the oven about a quarter of an 
at present, we cannot describe it. IJnt we come hour, and are draw 4 forth into bags, the baker 
principally to wit ness the manufaetTire of biscuits separating them fAm each other with a blowr of 
by machinery, and of that operation we wilhendea- his palm as he hauls them forth. There is yet, 
vour to give the reader at least aii intelligible liowevcr, some moisture in them, and it would not 
idea. do to pack them for service until properly dry; to 

Risenit, as all the wo#Id knows, is the seaman’s accomplish this they are .spread out Jin a warm 

hrcjul, as bread in no other form will keep at sea ehajnber, where a few days' drying renders them 

for .in equal length of time. Biscuit is now making ready'for shipment. It is worthy of remark that 

at the Iloyal Clarence bakery at the enormous rate biscuit which has returned from a voyage in one 
of ninq tons a day. It contains no other ingre- of her majesty’s ships i? never sent ont again, bnt 
dicitta than flour and w’ater, but the ivbcat used is is sold by auction under the deflbmination of bis- 
of an excellent kind, and the possibility of adulter- ouit-dnst. Hundreds of sacks of it here He ready 
ation is avoided by the entite procc.ss, from tho for sale: some portion of it, it is conjectured, will 
cleaning of the wheat to tho sacking of the biscuit find iU way into merchant ships, W it is an 
being done on tho premises. ^ . understood thing that it is bought for consumption 

The motive agent in the manufacture of the by hogs and dogs. ^ The bisenit-sack is bnt a 
biscuit is a steam-engine of some sixty-horse trnmpery-looking article, not fitted for any geeat 
power. The wheat, which* on its arrix'a^from the length of service; when done with as a bread-bag 
granaries is mixed with dust and other*impurities, —and it cqp seldom serve that purpose twice—^it 
is thrown into a cylinder of wire-gauze revolving is destined for the paper-makers, or is bought by 
in one direction, and containing a shaft armed with gardemrs to wrap round the trunks of young trees, 
stiff brushes, which revolves the contrary way. The above description of^the manufacture of his* 
By some internal apparatus the grains are hrnsiied cuits is hot presumed to He critical^ correct, ot4lo 
forwards to a vfint at one end, whence they are embrace evhry minute detail, but it will serve to 
conveyed to the grindinf-stones through a hollow give the ^rcneral^ reader an adequate idea of the 

, shaft. iVy are thus rendered exquisitely clean nature and working of the machinery, i^d may be 

* 
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relied on as fnr as it poes. The biscuit, we may 
odd, is expcedinpl}' 2 )lcasant to the taste when 
eaten hot from tlie oven. 

Tlie capabilities of this line establishment are 
smucthinp extraordinary. Its storehouses are im- 
nionse, apJ are used as depositories for clothing as 
well a< of everything necessary for victualling the 
navy. In connexion with it arc four capacious 
granaries and a steam-mill. In case «)f emer¬ 
gency, it is said that wheat could, by the use of 
all available appliances, be ground and dressed 
ready for baking at the rate of forty bushels an 
hour. 

lloturning to Portsmouth, we spend a few houi’s 
in a' ramble round tlie town anil suburbs. Neilher 
possess much to boast of in the article of antiquity. 
The suburb of i^outhsoif fe, howeven* an exceedingly 
pleasant spot, and mast, in summer time, form a 
delightful lesiiknce. It is said to o*ve its principal 
attractions to lord^ Edward Fitzclarcnce, who ori¬ 
ginated the noble promenade .along the beach, 
which commands as fine a sea prospect as, upon 
sncli a low level, can well he imagined. Tin's 
Clarence esplanade, as it is called, is tlie boast of 
Soutlisea, which is itself, perhaps, the boast of 
Portsmouth. It is adorned witli statnea of JSk’lson 
and Wellington, presented to the corporation of 
Portsmontli by lord Fil/elarence. 

The fortifications of Portsmouth, which appear 
to be kept in an eflicicnt .state, are suggestive of 
unpleasant r. Ilections in case of actual warfare on 
the spot. The men of the town laugh at the idea 
that an enemy should land there—and it is well if 
they have reason on tlieir side. Hut the question 
naturally arises, of what !i<c arj forts and batteries 
whore no enemy can come r and if an enemy can 
come, wliy build houses and towns in point-blank 
range of tlie ordnance wliicli bristles along the 
defences? When Portsmouth sustains a siege— 
if that sliall over be—woe to the new and populous 
suburbs which have sprung up within the last 
generation, which actually maslc many of the bat¬ 
teries, and must bo blown to atoms with the first 
blast of war belched from their iron throats. Sonic 
improvements .are being made tin tlie fortifications 
on the sea-board; additional magazines are building 
in a substantial .style, and there is a talk of erect¬ 
ing new barracks, though at the present raoinciit 
there is little need for them, the garrison being 
unusually few in number. There is, however, no 
lack of military material, the stores and muPAtions 
of war abounding at every turn. 

Heforc quitting Portsmouth, wo pay a brief visit 
to the gnn wharf-i-the Woolwich of tliis part of the 
coast. The spectacle which here meets the eye is 
one of painful significance. Not lo.ss than five 
thousand pieces of cannon for nival use are here 
ranged in readines.s for .shipment, together with 
innumerable piles of cannon-shot in number appa¬ 
rently inexh.austiblo. In the storehouses .accim- 
treftients and requisites of every kind are seen in 
corresponding profusion; and, in the armoury, 
above twenty tli nisand stan.i of arms, all in a con¬ 
dition adapted for irnmediato use. are displayed in 
ornamental devices upon the walls. 

Jn conclusion, wc.ie.ay be allowed to hope' that 
none of our reat1er.<.nril) snsiicct us of either writing 
or Uiinking in a w®r spirk. We know no calamity 
that can liefal a nation more to be deplored than 


war; but when a calamity comes in a shape not to 
be avoided, it is obviously a wise policy to meet it 
energetically. Ere these lines meet the reader’s 
eye, wo shall probably know more fully the extent 
to whieli this dcv.astating evil has fallen upon ns; 
for as we commit them to the press the intelligence 
reaches us'tli.at the first division of the fleet is on 
the point of sailing for the Haltic. 


A PEW WORDS ABOUT THE WIND. 

Tni! reader need not he told tliat the earth is com¬ 
pletely surrounded by air. Although we cannot 
see it, wo SCO the things it sniqwrts—the slr.aw 
whicii dances before our path, or the broatl-pi- 
nioned bird mounting from his solitary and rocky 
perch in full' gaze of the snn. Wo neitlier aji- 
prehend it by t.aste or .smell; but it is tlic car¬ 
rier of things which affect botli these organs. J f 
wo arc strangers to tlie odoriferou.s orange and 
spice groves of warmer climes, wo have strolled 
througli northern gardens when the air has been 
scented by the briar, tlie wall-flower, or the gentle 
tniguionetfe. All the senses give evidence, in 
sopie way or otlier, of the existenec of the atu'.o- 
splieve—evidence so, indisjnilable that wc never 
ask the philos.ipliev for a proof of it, though 
pleased to see his experiments and hear his de¬ 
mons! rations. 

It is equally nnncces.sary to ask the man of 
science to demonstrate tliat wind is air in motion. 
It l)rea(hes softly upon the heated brow a.s wc .sit 
under the shelter of the overhanging dill' by llie 
sea-side; and its keen, cuffing blasts, when it 
sweeps along from the cold north, pieree our 
thick woollen dotliing ii: winter. The miuion 
of air in tlie production of winds is recognised as 
tfje e.'iiise of tiic draughts vdiieh annov ns by cur 
fire-.siJe.s. as well as of tlie storin.s wlncfi i(is.s flu; 
strong sln'p, like a very little thing, from the 
nioiintainous top to the dark valleys of tlie black 
surging waves. Like the great ocean of water 
wliidi it majestically coiifrols, the atmosphere has 
ils lime.s of calm and tenijiCKt, sonietiiiies sleeping 
so niolkmlcss upon the bosom of the earth tliat it 
cannot fill the tiny sail of a toy, and somethnos 
.sweeping ovc. it in billows, whose length can only 
be meastired by countries cr continents. 

Heat is the prime cause of tlio ceaseless changes 
in the condition of the atmosphere; and this also, 
as an isolated fact, is generally known, even if the 
circumstances under which it acts, and the origin 
of its direction and velocity, be not understood. 
Cold air, as everybody knows, alw.ay.s rushes into a 
spare filled with an atmo.spherc warmer than itself. 

Wc may obtain, iiidccd, a familiar illustration of 
the origin and direction of the wind, by supposing 
'a lire to bq burning in tlie centre of a largo room, 
and then tracing the effect it would have upon the 
air. Immediately around llio burning body, the 
air will Uo heated by contact and so expand, and 
bulk for hulk become lighter. The colder, denser, 
and therefore heavier air will press 11^011 this 
lighter fluid and force it upwards, as a stream of 
wntyr flowing into a vessel containing oil would 
displncb it and cause it to float on. the top. 

A balloon rises in tko air till it comes info an 
atmosphere no heavier th£n itself; the, same prin* 
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ciple determines the height to which a body of in every part of the ocean, where they are more 
heated air ascends. 1 faving reached this elevation, regular than on thft land, tlie mariner is able to 
it receives a progrcs.sive motion towards the spaces calculate upon a portion of his voyage with cer- 
which the j^lder air is vacating; but as it is each tainty, and the transit of merchandise over the 
instant losing a portion of its heat, it *nnst again ocean' is consequently greatly facilitated, 
drop to tho .surface and pass through a similar The origin of these winds may be satisfactorily 
gcrics of changes. There are, then, two currents explained. The .atmosphere upon the' equatorial 
in the atmosphere—one below, from colder regions regions of the east ^ybeve the sun is directly over 
towards the wanner, wliicli we call winds ; and head at noon-day, being intensely b(>atcd, expands 
another above, from the hotter towards the colder, and rises. Streams of cold air from both the north 
of which we .are insensible on account of their and south^ rush in to occupy the space it vacates, 
height above the surface of the earth. The ex- and the winds would be direct north and south if 
isteiicc of these two ciUTents may be proved in the earth had no revolution on its axis. Rut the 
any room where a fire is burning; for if a lighted earth has a diurnal rotation from east to west, and 
caudle be held before tho crevice at the top of the the velocity must coustautly iftcrease from Ilia 
door, the llamo will bo blown outward, proving poles upon whi(h it is supposed to revolve, to that 
that the heated air within the apartment is moving portion of the surface where, if a great circle were 
towards the colder atmosphere without; but near drawn round the globe, it would dividosit into two 
the bottom of the door it will be blown inward by equal parts, or, in other word.s, to tho equator, 
tho cold wind entering to,occupy the space of that Now, as the atmosphere attends the earth in its 
which has been displ.icod. daily journey, a cuiTcnt of air in advancing from a 

So frequent are the changes in the direction and region where the velocity is small, towards one 
iiitciisily of the wind in Great Rrit.ain, that it h.as, where if?is greater, must be bent out of its.course 
in oqr daily phraseology, become tho emblem of ^—turned esistward iii fact, in tho direction of the 
uncertainty. “ As fickle as the wind" is the cle- cm'th’3 rotation. This is the reason why tho 
scriplion of a man who is unstable in all his way.s. ! trade-winds How from the north .and south-east. 
Rut these changes in tho stStc of the atmosphere I Rut there is another class of winds—those 
ai'c nut the results of a separation from the in- which are periodical. All persons re.siding near 
llueuce of physical cau.scs; they arc the conso-! the sea-coast speak of the land and sea-breezes 
qiicnres of an obcdioiico to llio law of its con- j whicli*alternate with day and night. During the 
stit\)fioii. AVithin a short period of time it shifts i summer 8ea.son they are agreeably refreshing on 
from one point of the compass to another, and ! our shore's; but in the AVest India islands .and 
may often bo literally said to have traversed the i other tropical coasts, where the heat of the day is 
heavens. These silent and secret changes of the excessive, and mind and body Hag under its cx- 
wind our Saviour alludes to when enforcing on Nice-1 hausting intluencor they seem to be almost neces- 
denins the necessity ot regeneration by the Holy | sary for he.althfiil, not to say comfortable, exist- 
Spirit : “ Marvel not that 1 say unto thee, Ye miist i encc. During the day, tbc earth being raoro 
be born i>gmn. The wind bloweth where it listelji, i heated than the sea, the air is rarefied, and a cool 
and tlhji/Tlflircst tbc sound thereof, but const not; breeze blows on to the land; but after snn.set the 
tell whenee it comoth nor whither it goelli. So is earth is more rapidly cooled by radiation than tho 
every one that is bom of the Spirit." Tho velocity ■ ocean, and a stream of cold air then flows seaarard. 
and' force of the wind also increase and diminish, ' The samescanse acting for a longer time, and over 
for it travels over the earth at all speed.s, from one ' a larger space, produces the monsoons- or season 
mile to .a hundred miles an hour; having in flic ' winds, which derive their name from a Malay 
former Cimo a motion of which we are havdly con- j word, signifying a season. In those countries 
scions, and in tho latter .a force snflicient to uproot | sulject to their influence, and situated to tlie 
Dm sturdiest trees of the forest, and to level with j north of the equator, they blow for five months 
the ground tho most dyrablc works of man. Rut' from the north-east, and for another fire months 
with all this irregularity, there is in every country j from the south-west. In countries situated south 
a prevalence of wind in one direction more than , of •the equator, they blow alternately for tho 
others. In western Europe the south-west wind | same periods from the nortluwest and south-east, 
is most frequent, bnt still not so constant as to . In India, the north-east monsoon begins about tbo 
gi^ any certainty in predicting cither its period or j end of October, mal«ng itsapprof^ph Imownby heavy 
velocity. * ! squalls, and continues to the close of March. This 

Rut, although winds are so irregular and nncer- is the rainy season of the Coromandel cosat. The 
tain in temperate climes, they have in many tropi- j south-west monsoon commences about the middle 
cal regions a constancy scarcely less renmrkable i of April, and continues till September; this is the 
than the succession of tho seasons, or the daily rainy season of the Malabar coast, 
rising and setting of the siin. This !s tho case AVheii we inquire fo^ what purpose this incessant 
over a largo area (28 degrees) on each side of tho commotion of the atmosphere was established by 
cqu.ator. To the north of the cquatoN^ that is, in the Creator of all things, many of the beneficial 
tho northern hemisphere, the direction is in some purjio.ses it serves are at once discovered. The 
point between tho north and tho east; and in tho mariner bravely jventnres bis bark over the turbu- 
Bonthern licmisphere between the south and east, lent and uncerteSn seas of the northern and sonth- 
That narrow belt of the earth, about the equator, era oceans, and directs bis course into the tr^e- 
where' tho^two^winds would come in cobtoct, is winds; he^as hope, courage,'aud skill to help mm 
distinguished by the prevalcnee of calms. These when he is teraixist-tossed, but he dreads thq place 
atmospheric currents dbe called Jthe trade-winds, of c.alm.» Ry the motion of the atmosphere God 
because by a knowledge of their precise direction has not on^ provided for th3 freo intercommani- 
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cation of The laitirin race, but also fl)r the purity 
ol the iriY.ll aciiai oiraii, wliicl. would otlierwi.se be 
a jirolilie source of diseiiso, sufleriu!;, and death to 
Lis creatua's. The eoiwlilion of the most uiiiieaithy 
part o( flic earth would be incomparably wo>se if 
till' ilelotcrious ntiuospherc were not constantly 
driven intd the great ocean, to be there partly 
purged of its noxious qualities by dilution, and 
I tien gradually withdrawn by dicuiieal unions with 
ether substances—thus converting an apparent evil 
into a blessing. 


• ITlttTOKIC IWNCIKS. 

XAPOLEOX AND LLTIEN: 

B 

A DMT.of.vK ruoM lilt: iBestir. 

PoiLow me, courteou.s reader, wliile 1 conduct | 
you through tlio winding streets of the city of | 
51ilan. For a nioiiient we pause to gaze on the ; 
wondrous dome of its gorgeous e.ithcdral, and but : 
for a moment; our way eonduct.s u.s to tliu left, j 
for one of those scenes whieli pass in a diambcr, j 
bnt which resonnd throughout the world, is about : 
to transpire, i.et us, then, enter the Palais Slo_\al,' 
a.scoiid the grand staircase, and tr.iversc miiiienms | 
superb apartment.s splendidly decorated Iw flic j 
pencil of Apin’ani. At some future thno we will : 
sti'p and a>lmive those fre‘.scoes nhich ro]>ri-seut the ; 
four (j;iarter< of the globe, and this ceiling where , 
the triumph of Augusius is graphically depirdeJ ; ' 
hut i’.t prc.sent a living picture awaits ns. It is an ■ 
historic scene wliich we are about fo attempt to , 
pourtr.ay. • i 

S illly, then, unclose the doot of this chamber, . 
that we may .sec without being seen. It i,s done; | 
you perceive a man seated, and you immediately | 
rcfi’gniso him by the shoplieity of tiie green uni¬ 
form, the tight pantaloons nf white cloth, and the ' 
flexible boots reaching to the hnee. (,.jok at that ! 
head, modelled like an antique marble statue; that . 
narrow lock of hair, diminisliing in si/eastit tonchos ' 
the Ixihl and expansive forehead; those blue eyes, , 
whoso glance seems to penefl'^tc the future; and 
those compressed lips. What calmness of expres¬ 
sion ! What consciousness of power and lioii-likc 
sciYnity! When those lips open, nations hush I 
themsMves and listen; when that eye Hashes, the | 
plains of Austcrlitz .send forth flames like a volcano j j 
when tlmt brow lowers, kings tremble. A|, the ' 
present moment, this man commands a linndred ■ 
and twcitty millions of nien; ten nations oclio bis 
glory in as numy different langimges; for this man 
is greater than Oa?sar, and equal to (hiarlemagne: 
it is Napoleon the Oreat—the tynmdcriiig Jupiter 
of France. 

After a few moments of ralm cxpoetalioii, he 
fixes his eyes on the door, which opens and gives 
admission to a man dressed iti a bine uniform, gray 
pantilloons, dividing below the knee in form of a 
heart, and riding bools. Tlie moment wc cast our 
eyes on this new coiner we yi^-reeivc b strikiug 
resemblance to him who appehms to await his 
arrival.^ He is, however, taller, tliJnner, and lass 
fair: it isLucier. Biuyiapiiide, the vepiublicaii trf by¬ 
gone days—the iron .support of the f^iily. 

The two brothers, who had not rnit since the 
battle of Austcrlitz jja/ed one upon aether with 
a searching glance; for Lueien was only one 


who liad the same deep powei; of eye a.s Napoleon. 
He stopped, after having adv.auced two or threo 
steps into the room, when Napoleon ro.se to meet 
him, and extended his h.and. 

“ My brother!” cried Luclen, throwing hi.s arms 
round the neck of his elder brother—“ my brother! 
what pleasure to see you once more." ^ 

“ Leave iis, gentlemen,” said the emperor, 
waving his hand towards .an assembled groiij). 
The three men who formed it bowed and retireil, 
without a word. Nevertheless the three who 
thus obc\ ed a mere gesture were Duroe, Eugene, 
and Murat: a marshal, a prince, and a king. 

‘‘ 1 sent for yon, Lncieii,” said N.apoloon, when 
ho found himself alone with his brother. 

“ And you see I have hastened to obey you, as 
iny elder broffeer," rejilied Lueien. 

N;ipoleou's ciebrows contracted almost imper- 
coptilily. 

“ Well! you are eomo, and that is v\ihat I 
desired, iVjr 1 wish to speak with you.” 

“ I am ready to listen,” said Lueien, bowing. 
Napoleon gru'-ped with his thunih anil foi’etinger 
one of the bullous of hi.s brother’s uiiif()viii, and 
looked steadfa'-tly in his face. •'AVhat are’jour 
plans r" .said lie. 

“ Jly plans !” said Lueien, witli surprise; why, 
the plans of one who lives retired and in .'■olifude, 
far from the noise and excitement of the world; 
my jdaus are to llni-li peaceably, if 1 am able, a 
poem J have jast I'oinnienced.” , 

” Ay, ay,” .'•aid Napoleon, ironically; “ yon arc 
fl;e poet of the family; you eonipo-.e ver.ses wiiilc 
1 gain battles: when I di<‘ you shall recite my fune¬ 
ral oration. I shall at least have one advantage 
over Alexander, to have, my Homer.” 

‘‘ Whieh is the iiappier man of the two P” hald 
L^icieii. 

“ Vou, cerlainjy you,” s:iid Napoleoir, iiaving 
his hold of tlie button with an impatieni gesture ; 
” for you h.sve not the misery of seeing in your 
family those who are Indillcrent to you, and per- 
liaps even rebels.” 

J.ueien folded hi.s arms .and gazed mournfully on 
(he emperor. 

“ 'J'hosc who are indifferent!” repealed he ; “ re¬ 
member the -L'sfli of Hriimaire.* Rebels ! and 
wluTe buve yon ever foundrinc excite rebellion?” 

“ It is rebellion not to serve me; he w'ho is 
not witli me is agaln.st me. (.’oinc, Lueien, you 
know that yon are the dearest to me of all my bro- 
th(»rs”—he look his liand—‘‘the only one capable 
of continuing the. work I have begun: will bou rc- 
luiunee the silPnt hut steady oppo.sition wliifh yon 
make me P AVhoii all the icings of Eiu'ope kneel 
before me, will you eonsidcr yoursell Inuublcd to 
how till head amidst the train of llattcrers which 
accompany my trium|)hal c.ar ? Will it aiw:»y.s bo 
a brother’s* voice which cries in my car, ‘ (kesar, 
fiirget not that thou art jnortal 1 ’ Gome, Lueien, 
will you foilpw the route I mark out?” 

“ How has your niqjeaty planned ’ it ?” said 
Imeien, with a suspicions glance. 

The emperor walked silently towards a round 
table in the middle of the room, mid grasjiing the 
corner (If a large rolled map, he, turned tdwarda 

* Wlien Tjueieii, liy Ilia iinaosapuloua tKilduos**, luul muii- 
mnned the trooiw te ilisperaa tli^ ll^giallltivo iu.»ihil)ly, Mtd 
thuaprevenU'd Ilia bruUier'a urreat^ 
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Ilia brother, and said : “ I am in the KcnitU of my 
fortune, Lucien; I'’have conquered Europe ; it 
now only remains-for me to mould it to my 
fancy. I am as victorious as Alexander, aa jiow- 
crful aa Augustus, as great as Charlemagne; I 

can and will- Well!” He took Aho corner 

of the chart, and unrolled it on tho table with a 
careless and graceful air. “ Choose, my brother, 
the kingdom which pleases you best, and I give 
yon ray word of honour as an emperor,, that, from 
tho moment you touch it with the end of your 
linger, that kingdom is yours." 

•' And why make this proposition to mo rather 
than to either of my brothers ?” 

“ Reeause you are the only one after my spirit, 
Lneieti." 

'• How can that be, seeing my pipuciples agree 
not with yours P” 

“ f had hoped that you were changed during the 
last I’our years,” said ^apoleon. 

“ are deceived, inybrother; I am the same 
as in the year ’99: 1 will not exchange my euriilc 
chair for a tlirone.” 

“ Hah !” muttered Napoleon; and he paced up’ 
and down the chamber, speaking to himself— 
“ minded and foolish must you be not to under¬ 
stand that fate has commisaioued me to stop the 
progress of this guillotine-tumbrel which men 
mistake for a rcpnhliean car.” Then, suddenly- 
stopping, and approaehiiig his brother, he 'said : 
” lint let me at any rate iieinfc you out these Eu¬ 
ropean kingdoms ; wliich one is ript* for your sub¬ 
lime dream P Tell me, is it tliu Germanic body, 
where tho only living things arc the universities, 
a kind of i-cpnblie.an pulse beating in a monarchical 
body ? Is it Spain—Catholic only since the Idlh 
century- ? Js it Russia! whose head jjci-li-.ips may- 
think, but whose nienibers, giilrnnized a moment 
by lli(V''V'’J<di*elei^havo relapsed into an icy paiH- 
lysis? No! Lucicn, no! believe me, the lime is 
not yet come; renounce your utopian follies, give 
rac your hand as a brother and ally, and to-nioi-n)W 
I will make you the head of a great nation ; I will 
acknowledge your wife as my sister, and restore 
yon my entire friendship.” 

“ I see how it is,” said Lueien; " you Mespaii- 
of convincing, and you w-onld bril^c me.” The 
emperor attempted to interrupt him. “ rormit 
me to speak in my turn!” continued Lucien ; ” for 
the moment is solemn, and it is likely we shall not 
meet again throughout our lives. 1 do not blame 
you for having misunderstood me; you have ren¬ 
dered §0 many men deaf and dumb, by tilling their 
months and cars with gold, that you fancied it 
would be the same with me as with them. You 
wish to make me a king, %'iy youP Well! I 
accept tho proposal, but only on condition that my 
kingdom sliall not be a prefecture. You give intk 
a people; I take tlioin—it little matters to me 
which—but oijly on condition that I govern them 
according to their own ideas and ncc^sities; 1 
would be their father, and not their tyrant; 1 
would have them love, and not dread me: from 
the day on which the crown .* whether of Spain, 
Sweden, Wurteroburg. or Holland was placed on 
niy head, I should no longer be Frenali, *but 
Spanish, Gcrni(Ai, or Di^h; my new people 
would bo my only family. Consider it well: wo 
should then not only be brothers by blood, but by 
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rank. Your commands would be disregarded in 
my domains; sliould yon march against rac, I 
should resist you; doubtless you would prove 
conqueror, for you arc a great general, and the 
just cause does not always triiimpli; then I should 
be a dethroned luonarch, ray people a conquered" 
people, and it would rest with j on to give both ray 
crown and people to one more submissive or more 
grateful. 1 have done.” 

“Still the same, still tho same,” innrmured 
Napoleon ; then ail at once, stamping his foot on 
the ground, he exclaimed^ “ Lucien, you forget 
that you have to obey me'^ as your father, your 
king.” • ■ 

“ You are my elder—not ray- father; my bro¬ 
ther—not my king: nevfs will I bend my neck 
under your irod yoke—never, never!” 

Napoleon became frightfully pale^ his eyes 
took a terribfc expression, and his Ups trem¬ 
bled. • . . ■ 

“ Reflect on w-hat I have said to you, Lucien,” 
said he sternly. 

“ Reflect on what I now say to yon, Napoleon. 
Tho .spirit of liberty which you think to have 
Vitifled. is increasing and spreading on every side; 
yon think to drive it before you—it follows in 
your train ; as long as you arc victorious, it will 
be silent; but let the day of reverses come, and 
yon will then see whether yon can lean upon this 
Franea, which you have rendered great but en¬ 
slaved. Every empire built up by violence and 
force will perish in the s.-une manner. And thou, 
thou thyself, ^Japolcon, shall, fall from the summit 
of this empire! Tl|un shall, be ernshed”—(and lio 
took^his w-ateh ai*l dashed it to the ground)— 
cruslH-d as this watch from iny hand; whilst ire, 
remnants and ruins of tliy fortune, shall be dis¬ 
pelled over the surface of the earth, because we 
belong to thee, and because we bear tby name! 
Adieu, sire !” 

Lucien left the room. Napoleon rc'uaiucd'im- 
iiioveahle,,his eve.s fixed on the ground; at'the 
end of tivo ininnles the rolling of a carriage which 
left the palace was. heard. Napoleon rang the 
bell. * 

“ tVliat is that noise ?“ said he to the porter 
who came to the door. 

“ It is the cai-riage of yonr majesty’s brolhei-, who 
has Just set out for Rnnie.’' 

‘i That is well,” said Napoleon, and his eouuie- 
nanec i-esnincd that calm and^i-igid expression hc- 
neulh which ho coneenicd, masked as it were, the 

deepest emotions o£ his soul. 

Scarcely had ten years pa.ss?d away cre this 
prediction of Lucien was accomplished. The em¬ 
pire, raised hy violence, was overturned by vio¬ 
lence ; Napoleon was crushed, and this family of 
eaglc.s. whose eyrie was at tho Tnilcries, was scat¬ 
tered. fugitive. pro.«cribed, and wanderers over tlie 
worUl. The empress motlicr, who had given Lirth 
to an emperor, three kings, and two nreh-dnehesses, 
was livingg-ctired at Rome: Lueien in his princi« 
pality of t'miino; Louis at Florence; Joseph in 
the United States; Jerome in Wni-tcinburg; 
Elisa, at IJaden; madame Borghese at Piombino, 
and tlieVpieen of Holland at ‘the castle of Arcn- 
emberg. Again, howoDer, has Uie wheel of his¬ 
tory turned round, and a Bqonapturte once more 
ably sways the sceptre of empire in France.' 
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JIY.MN TO THE CliEATOIJ. 

Vj! ii*-n u’lfo (<o<l! wliose siiiple will iind mi^ht 
I'litcj.!! ti f UiiiniitcHi riiof of (lay niiJ iiwlit, 

WitiiMiii'?, and stars,and fror^i'iHiscliiud-ttn'atlisImnj; 

Tilt Ma/iiuM veil whirl) hides tho Etrniars Ihroms 
i "1 lio ^liinons pavement of a aorid miknown, 

I by angels trodden, and hy in'nrtals snng; 

I To Ood! who filed old (HX'an’s utmost hounds, 

And hade the moon, in her harmonious rounds, 

Oovern its waters with her ipiiet snules; 
bade the obedient wind®, though sceiiuiig free, 

Wi\Jk tho tumultous suriaco'ot the sea, 

And place man’s da)ipg foot upon a tliouaand isles! 

PraifK' unto fiod! who thAlfet the riftiHlJiills, 

With all their golden veins and pishing nils, 

I'p from *hu burning centre, long ag(y 
W'ho ^pre;id the dcserLs, verdurelesa aiuldiin, 

And those stiTii ivahns, ^rsiAen of tl)C sun. 

Where tVa-t hath built his palace-halls of suow! 

To (tod! whose hand hath siiahor’d in the ground 
The lorest-growth of iiges, the profound 
tireen Ingirts of solitude, unsought of men! 

Ood, who suspends the nvalanclie, who dips 

The alpine liollows in .a cold eclipse, • 

And hmls the headlong torrent shiiering down the gK'u 1 

Praise unto 0)sl! who speeds the lightniiig’s wing 
'i'o fearful flight, making the thunder spring 
Abrupt iiiui awinl from its sultry lair; 

To rouse some latent fniietion of the eaifh. 

To bring some natural bbs-sing into birth. 

And -sweep disorder fne.n the heavy air! 

To 0(jdwho bids tho Imrriranc awake, 

Tlie firm rock shiuhhir, and the niomitain'nuake 
With deep and iuextinpiisliabl%fircs; 

Who goads the ghastly la-stilence W wrath, 

Sends witlicring i'aimirc On its silent path— * 

Tile holy I'ni-posc hid from onr profane desires! 

Prai-e unto Godwho fills the fruitful soil 
W'ith wealth, awaking to the li.md of toil, ‘ ’ 

With genns of licauty and abimdaure, too; 

Who beuds athw.art the footstool of the skas 
Hjs hiaidc-d sunliow of resplendent djes, 

Jlelting in nun-drops froin the shadowy hlue!^ 

To (iod, who sends tlie seasons, “tlnrk or bright,’* 

‘ Spring’s frerincnt re-nm-rtion of ^delight, 

Suimncr’s mature traiKiuillity ofrmicii. 

The generous flush of the antnmnul time. 

The ever-changing spisdarle snbhnie 
j otpiirgatoiial winter, saiage or serene! 

Praise unto Ood! whose wisdom placed me here, 

• A lowly dweller on this lovely sjdieic. 

This temporary home to mortals giv cii; , ’ 

Winch holds its silent jiiid unerring wny 
Aniii-.g^hc iiiiiUineraolv worlds that stray, 

I ivhuutig and burning, through the halls of heaven I 
To Ood, who sent iHe hither to prcfStn:— 
by wordh'-s woi-sliip i-r hy'uttorcd prayer, 
by living faith humility, and love, 

]{y synipithii- r. A doisl', fivjm self apart. 

Wrought by his bifsM-d '-Ipii-it in tho heart— . 

1 For that tnirisceiul nt life of purity above! 

J. C. rBtSCK. 


THE CAUms-WORM. 

Nitw themes still open for my praise 
Wherever nuture courts my giize; 

Olvserve this curi lu; p'.tchwovk cell 
(II stick ami sfir-V,-Sind liny diell— , • 

What apt cnntri"anc« and design 
Speak an arlT. -er cl^•^he, ' 

Who I uooma things lhal tni-ii despise. 

And with 'be iveak euulouu U the wise' 


Examine well this gi-otto case; 

What strength in weakness wo can trace; 

It- trad iiihuhitant a worm 
Of hli'iider make and fragile fonn: 

It ImikLs its house as taught ol God — 

A relnge sure—a safe abode; 

And when ils finny foes assail, 

It hides within a coat of mail. 

Jhit still more singular and strange 
Its liahits are, anil sudden change. 

At first a grub in imiuls and streams, 

1 lalf insect and halt worm it sei-ms; 

Its 110.111 and f(s?t beyond the cs-Il, 

The feebler parts icithia tho shell; 

Hut, deslimsl to a brighter fate. 

It sooi| emorgisi from thia state. 

No more a reptile to despise. 

But clad vvith wings to range the skies. 

This lillle marvel gives Goil praise. 

And glorifies him in its vv.ays : . 

A happy mural I can we 
In its short, wond’rons history. 

He vvlio gives skill to form these cells— 

A fiaiiic-woik of cciiieiitcd shells— 

For 7iiy pr.itccfioii vvill'providc. 

And in Ins stii-ngth my weakness hide. 

Strong in that strength 1 may defy 
Aly soul's i))ost*.lr(-ad(-d onemy. 

And laugh to scorn the hostile hand, 
liid ill the hollow of Gisl's hand. 

XLLGN BOOEniS. 


THE MOTHF.B TO HER FIRSTBORN. 

Goii bless and kooii thee! soft, warm thing, 

Si closely iiptled to'my heart. 

With half-closed anil placid brow. 

And rosy lips vvith smiles ap.ut. 

‘ - ii..- 

lu thee, tliy father I behold 
'rraiisfiinn’d again info a child; 

1 gaze upon his infant f.ace, 

Watch how he look'd, and how lie smiled. 

I w.atch and gaze until mine eye's 
With ti-ais of happin(-ss grow dim. 

Then foM thee chiM'r in iiiiiio anus, 

For the great love I hear to him! 

( 

Oh, gcivciims G(k 1! ou»*l1miiks reeeivo 
For all the dear ih-lights of litc 1 
For this svvi-et hearth—this “quiet home," 

All tindistuili'd by storm and stiifo. 

lauig hast thou fill’d our cup with joy. 

Till, brimming, it could bold no nioro; « 

But when wit Inn that eiip thou dropp’d 
This precious pearl, it sparkled o’er. 

Yet, tender blossom! then must liear 
* 'fliis life's lianl winter for awhile; 

Must slirink before its cinlliiig blasts, 

And vvmt and long for summei'*s smile. 

• 

Oil. Father! give this little Iamb 
Whirm shelter in tliv peaceful fold! 

Within the gentle >Sli<-pherd's arms 
foiss keenly will she feel tho cold. 

And when the loivtlcsome touch of »in 
Her snowy fleece shall deeply stain, 

'Then take her to the cloaiwntt pop!,. 

Ami wash her peu'cly whiU again- 

. * JOSSPUtHB. 
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probably,Iviu’, in some cases at least, that “ n man 
is nc\er so little alone, as when he is alone,” ami 
wa sliiill g-hniee briefly at some of tlie subjects of 
Frank’s .solitary coiniuuninps as, wrapped in them, 
he left the horso he bestrode to pursue its own 
pace, and, to take cave of its own stejw. For, just 
then. Frank was in a thoughtful mood. 

AVe trust wo have so far succeeded as to repre¬ 
sent our hero as a young man of honest iiiicntioiis 
and industrious habits, with a good shiiro of 
pei'scvorauce and coimvge. Let us add to this, 
thiit Frank was a young man of “resjieelable 
acquirements ”—.a conrenient enough phrase, suf¬ 
ficiently clastic and contractive also, to fit cither a 
peer or a ploughman, to say nothing of an Aus¬ 
tralian bushmani who may be citlicr or neitlicr. 
We may also add, th4t the restricted and per- 
iwtually diminishing means nud struggling life of 
Frank’s early home hiul not been without their 
uses. Tif morciwosperous circumstancfs, he might 
probably have passed an active but a comparatively 
idle life; would have hunted and sported, as his 
progenitors, some of them at least, had hunted and 
sported; would have ridden his horse to maikct 
and cattle fair; would have worked bard at, 
intervals; and there his history might have ended. 
But as oiie of a family strnggluig’ against the tide, 
he had been compelled to take his full share, not 
only of labour but of anxiety; be had toiled with 
the mpu ou his father's farm; had eaten bread by 
the sweat of his brow, and that daily; nud had 
thu.s been cut ofl'from an association with young men 
of his own rank, who could atlbrd, a.s they might 
plead, to enjoy the pleasures of a country life. 
This was so far to his advantage, that he was pre¬ 
served from mauy temptations to idleness .and dissi¬ 
pation ; and, added to &ie, was another preservative. 

Within the circle of Im relationships were uncles 
and constuB of diffiwent degrees who—whatever 
they were to others—served as beacons to Frank 
Layton, lie had, fiir instance, and while yet but 
a boy, seen with a Uush of indignant shame, his 
father’s brother, the farm tnuliff, iii a state of vile 
iiitosicniion at mid-day and in the bustle of a 
Tiiarki.‘t, lifted on to his hoi^e, Mling iroin it, 
helped on again, then keeping his seat by the sort 
of animal instinct winch sometimes enables a drunk¬ 
ard to ride when unable to walk; and playing in¬ 
sane pranks, moreover, to the hazard of his life, 
amidst the loud laughter of a brutal mob. And 
the sight had been so fer usafiil to Frank . that, 
ever after, he loathed, the most distant approach to 
excess in others, and jealously guarded against it 
hirnnelf. 

Thero was yet ^another circuDi.stanec in Frank 
Layton’s hi-^itory which had assisted in forming his 
character. But lest we should be voted dull, we 
merely advert to the fact that he had a reverence, 
at least, for religion. 

And thus it was that, iji the solitary ride of 
whioii we speak, he fell into a train of thought 
gloomy and depressing. As far as future prospers 
were coucemcd.lic had nothing to regret in having 
emigrated. He was not only betfer ofl’ than he 
would pmbaWy have been at houAe, but eventual 
»ne('e.s3 seemed within view. Many of the most 
prosperous meiv in 'Australia had begun ns be 
himself was beginning, ar 1 had worked their way 
upwards, step oy step. Jf others had iuiled in 


thus advancing their interests, it was in general 
owing to eau.ses which would- not only have kept 
them poor, if poor, or, if rich, would probably ha\ e 
reduced them to poverty anywhere. 

Frank's dissatisfaction, Uicn, did nob’ ari.se from 
the disappt>intment of his rational hopes, so much 
as froiii tlie fact that the society into which he was 
e.a.st was uncongenial with his more rclined tastes 
and habits. His fellow stockmen were good- 
natured and obliging, but they were rough and 
ignorant; and their eonvei-sntion, when taking a 
wider range than the details of the station, I’eferred 
to past pa.ssages in their lives not the most cilify- 
iiig; while his eiidcavonrs to interest them in the 
contents of his small library were not attended 
with any marked success. 

“ If you had got imy good slap-up stories, now,” 
said Friee, oiie evening, with a jaw-dislocating 
yaivn, “a diap might say soraetliing to ye, mate.” 
But Frank’s library did not consist of “good 
slap-up stories,” such as j’riii* would have fully 
approved; and he threw down the hook ho luu: 
bt-eii reading aland, in de.>ipair of making any 
favourable impression ou a soil so long negipeted 
imd overnm with weeds. Simoou Barnes, indeeil, 
with a more profound respect for his patron, and 
ilic son of his Ibrmv^* master, one of the real old 
stock of the Laytons—“'a family that everybody 
knowed had been a family, a pity that ’twasn’t 
so now"—Simeon, we say, was dispo.<!ed to listen 
to Fr.'iuk when Frank was jn the mood to talk or 
to vem!; but it was a stretch of complaisance, and 
he would have liked it lietler, he s.^id, ‘‘ if master 
Frank would come out a bit more jolly.” 

Since we last met with Layton—which onr 
readers will remember was on the muster mid 
branding day—he had assisted on similar oeca'-iori.-, 
at other ealtlu stations in succession. The brand • 
ing was not a very pleasant busuiess, perhaps; but 
it was exciting, and it was necessary. AnJf Frank 
found tlmt ho could go ihrongli with it without 
feeling more titan sulliciently sensitive to the 
suli'eriiigs he intiicted. But the coarse manners 
and coarser ctmversation of other stockmen with 
whom he associated at such times, disgusted him, 
while he felt concerned lest a longer intimney with 
such scenes and companions should wear away hi-^ 
dislike to the licence which generally prevailed in 
the former, and assimilate kiin to the latter. 

And was not the process going on? Over this 
qneation Frank pondered as he rode slowly .along. 
What had become, or what was becoming, of his 
reverence for sacred things ? Was what he had 
heard true—that a bush life is apt to engender 'in 
undevont spirit—that men do not think much of 
God ill the wilderness ? He did not c.xactly see 
W'liy this should bc;’ but tliere was much, in liis 
ease, af least, to discourage devotional thoughts. 
He felt this. The reKfraiiifs of religion had left 
staring him in the face; tlieic were none to uotirc 
how lie spent his'sabbaths; there was no place of 
public won,hip near; nor had ho met with one to 
whom he could look as companion, friend, or 
iirstnictor, or one who conid sympathize with him 
in liis feelings of loneliness. 

He bml determined, and kept to his deterniina- 
lion,' to Vibserve the Lord's day, as, well as he was 
able, reading and meditation; he had also 
maintained the practice of trading the Bible to bis 
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compauiniiB; but lie felt conscious of a disposition 
souictiines creepin}? over liim, to carelessness and 
nefrlect. Was it tiic example of ol.liors which he 
wanted ? And, if so, how lonjf would it ho before 
he should fi»l. respecting!: himself, “thorp is no fear 
of (hid before his ej'cs p" 

Frank started at the conclusion to which' his 
meditations had condueied liim—slai’ted as thongh 
ho had suddenly disaovored liimself to he on the 
hrink of a foarl'ul precipice, with the ground sink¬ 
ing beneath h's feet. Tlic ininiiucncy of the 
danger appalled him. “(lod helping me,’’ he 
half uuoiinaciously uttered, “ this shall never he. 
IJotier lose ail besides than be that! JVrish every 
Jiope and expoclation rather than believe that God 
imil heaven are. lost.!’’ 

IVoll, and apart from this, v:ns he not lonely? ' 
M'V follow now another train of tlim^ht. AVlicre 
w.".-: llie congenial society with viiich l\o eonld, if 
onl,i o''(,asion:dly, mingle, lathe inte.reoursc he 
had I-cld with I'.is employer, and with his employ- 
cr'.s iVioud an.d ncighhonr. rlv. Irving, he liad 
di-co\\rei that good sense, i.iental cuitiire. ;<ml 
rei'.ncd habits miglif he met witli in the hush. 

'i l.is w.as not. all: lie loeked hack with mingled 
t'c'dings of pleasure and yet positive ))ain. to one 
hv.'glil antui'in day, when, iii eonipany with illr, 
ticaev, two young ladies hTd vidted the cattle 
sli'.lion—hud passed an hour or two at the stock- 
niCii’s iiiif—had been struck with the luark.s of 
fn.pf. c’hich h'l! own iiidusiry in llic < niiifation of 
a ganl.’i!. and varioiw other n-fincments, h.id made 
npijnrinl. Gne of the young ladie.i he knew to be 
the ouogcr daughter of Jus employer: in the 
othi.r he mip.hl have reeogiii cd the (hiughtcr of 
ihi' .slt.i-clceep.'r e.t iloovecraiig, Oiily I’nat he had 
ik'.vr vi'ite'i t.,.'.l t.nvivhip, and knew Withing of 
the Id.it.--ons; and Die sudden aiipoaraneo of this 
young per.-on on the scene, lovely and graceful ijji 
she wT,S', I'irffl given an iinjinlse. to his fecling.s 
which he liad .since overfly nnrtnrecl in his 
icMvt jierhaps, while In; f.incied iie, vva.s vainly 
se ’k.ng to stillc them. He hioked bark upon his 
ri'ie to Hunter’s Creek .ns an escort, on the even¬ 
ing of that bright autumn day; and—while iwalling 
to mind, like some tearful joy, a few siuitjihos of 
conversation addressed to liiai by this unkmm'n 
-Mcsf. .■!.< he rode beside her over yio hills, and 
witnessed admiringly Die exPeeding gracefulness 
with which she iiianagecT her sleekand spirited little 
pony, and the sweet miisi«il tones of her clear and 
|•llecl•ful voice, and the merry and all but rogui.sli 
glance of iicr bright, sparkling eye—he sighed. 
And Iheve was a meaniug In that sigh which some 
ollAr modest, diffident youtli, if heeofthl have heard 
it, might have been at no great loss to interpret. 

For, what was he—Frank Layton—to the 
ilracys and their friends P True, lUr. •Bracy 
had apparently “taken a fancy’’ to him; had, at* 
limes, oeen surprised into talking with him on 
something like equal terijia; had even lent him 
hooks, .ami fuviiished him with files of niw-spapers: 
Imt, still, Frank was only Mr. Bracy's stockman : 
and ho knew something of the rn.y/e feeling which 
prevails as strongly in Australia as in England. 
Frank was not It ndkr enough to complain of this ; 
nor would he have confessed even to hiius^f that 
he liad suddenly,‘violently, irremediably, and hope- 
le.ssiy “ follcii in love ’’ with the j-oung lady who 


had obtained such a lodgment in his memary; but 
the knowledge tliat ho was debarred by his 
subordinate situation I'rom any particularly friendly 
and equal intercourse with the only beings vrithin 
his rcai:h wlio could have understood and sym- 
p-Mthised with him did not greatly reconcile Kira 
to his position. 

From Die train of thought, and sweet and bitter 
fancy, which we have thus ventured to trace, Frank 
was at length and effeclually roused bv a very 
vulgar and snhlimavy emotion, lie hegmi to' feel 
cold. A sudden ehange of temperature reminded 
him that he luid thoughtlessly left behind him his 
opossum cloak, and that he was oDierwise lightly 
elad ; that. In short, a stonn w,a.s brewing, and* lie 
, some miles yet from his destination. 

On leaving th* run, the ilttn was wanuly shining, 
and there was senirefy nioDou enough in the air to 
stir the stiff fidiage beneath which Iw^had been 
leisurely ^iroceediug. Now a sharp," cutDitg breeze 
had almost' iustantanconsljr sprung nj) : and, lifiing 
Ills head. Frank perceived tliat a heavy sea of dark, 
billowy clouds had gafhered, and was still gather¬ 
ing abovh and around. He had se.arecly noted 
Dii.s. when large rain-drops fell pattering on the 
(lead fill 1 on Icjivcs; distant thunder echoed from 
hill and cliflT: wind roared; trees moaned; and 
riglit athwart his path came ernshing down the 
thick and heavy, but brittle limb of an overhanging 
gum tree, giving timely warning fo the young 
travolldl'—wliilc it sfartlod hi.s now resfive horse 
—to court the violtnee of the storm on open 
ground, rather Dian heck imperfect shelter in the 
treacherous forest. 

Frank took the hint; and, iiending his head to 
the hkist. put spurs to his hor.se. and, dismissing 
, his gloomj" cogitations, (\uiekly proceeded on his 
journey. 

' CflAPTKU XXIX. 

TOO nti ll W\rKR: US ISCISXST OF TBAVKL. 

■ On entering the valley of Hunter’s Creek, Layton 
had. spreaii before him, a ven* good and sufficient 
reason why the farm-house and numerous buildings 
composing its liome^e.ad liad been reared at a con¬ 
siderable dl.itnnce from the stream. In ordinary 
! lime.s. as w’e have before stated, fhi.s stream wound 
j in a quiet current Ihrough the valley, and was 
I shallow enough to be easily and safely fordable 
i through its whole eom-so. But now a thick, liir* 

I bulffni current, swollen with previous heavy rain 
' in the mountain I’egion whenec tlie creek issued, 

^ had overflowed the slielviiig banks, and on(»oaehed 
i on the adjoining pastures. Tlj^re was nothing 
i extraordinary in this, however. Frank himself 
had witnessed a similar inundation of t-ho valley 
during the r.niny season of the preceding autumn'; 
and without staying to admire the watery prospect, 
* he pushed on liriskly towards the fai-m, wliicli lay 
before him at half a tnije’s distance. 

Ho did tiot reach it so soon ns he intended, how¬ 
ever; for, as he descended to the lower ground, 
a loud hailoo from another part* of the valley 
rrached liis ear; and on loolring across the broad 
expanse of water,*ho saw, on the opposite margin, 
a hoivennni wlw, by signs, demanded a parley. 

“ What nlace is (his ?’’ shouted the, stranger, 
when Frank had splashed into the flood till, the 
water rearhed his horse’s knees, and then halted. 
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“ Hunter's Creek,” returned the youii" bnshinan. 

“All right, then.” continued the stranger. 
“ Now, how am I to get across the water i*” 

“ A fish or a bird might do it easily enough,” 
" replied Frank, with a cheerful laugh; "and so 
iriigiit ay otter or a water spaniel.” 

The stranger laughed too. ‘‘I am neither of 
Iheso,” he said; “ is there no other way ?” 

“It would be hard to find it,” said Frank. 

“That is, there is none. Is the water deep? ” 
i! “ Over \our horse’s head and yours, in the 

[ I middle,” shouted Frank: “ but if you are iwod to 
I this soi't of thing, your hoi'se might swim it. ” 

! The stranger perhaps did not hoar this reply 
distinctly, for the storm was boisterous, and the 
thunder i-olled threateningly overhead. After a 
moment’s hesitation, life raised his .voice and asked 
another question: “Ls there another station on 
this side oS the water, within reach ?” 

“ The nearest is Little. Argyle—Mr. Irving’s,” 
Frank replied: ""ten luiles or more across the 
hills, and not a hut between this and that.” 

“ And Boomerang—how far?” 

“ Twenty mi'es or more,” Frank shouted. 

“ niat will never do,” said the stranger; “ my, 
horse is knocked up already : where is the safest 
j place for crossing ?” 

j “ Here as well as anywhere,” Frank aiuswored; 

and without further liesitation, the stranger settled 
' himself iu ihc'saddle, and urged his horse into the 
I flood. For some minutes Frank watched. With a 
I sort of indifferent interest, the pn.grcss of the 
i| horse and horseman, which at first was not at- 
N tended with any particular inconvenience beyond 
' i the complete suturatmii of the rider’s legs. 'I’he 
j'l water soon deepened, however—reaching ilwt to 
j t the saddle-girths, ami then to the saddle itself. 

“ Give him liis head more! gently, gently! boar 
np against the stream,” Frank exclaimed quickly, as 
he saw that the horse was losing his feet, and 
would soon have to encounter the full force of the 
rapid current. For the first time, too, he per¬ 
ceived that the horse was heavily moimted. ]li.s 
rider was tall and of full proportions; and a 
j portmanteau, or valise, strapp^l oii to the* s.^ddfe 
behind, added to the weight ho had to carry. It 
was evident, .sl.-o, tbat the poor be.xst wa.s exhausted 
with previous exertion; and, with sonic degree 
j of natural anxiety, Frank looked on at the in- 
j , creasing eflbi-ts put forth by the snorting and 
j i terrified horse to reach the friendly shore., The 
< I rider was skilful and self-possessed, however; and 
j for a time there seemed but little real d.anger, 
j though the advei^ture was sufHeiently unpleasant. 

! IJat when the middle of tlie creek was attained, 
it was plain that the horse’s strength was over¬ 
tasked. He sunk deeper and deeper, till only his 
head was visible above the waves; and he was, with 
apparent helplessness, drifting, with his rider, 
j downwards at the mercy, of the current. In 
; another moment, Frank had plunged into the 
} stream, somewhat higher up the river: his l»or.se, 

! fn*.sher and L'«V! cneumhered, swam biKivcly for- 
w.ud, obeying the baud of the rider, turned, 
breasted the wave.-., switrimliig lilgh till he ranged 
alongside tho struggling Icincllcr—thus forming 
a bn-fdewater a-^ainsf the eiim-nt. The relief af¬ 
forded by tins T.)ovo'>ient W8.s dinctiy obvious: thje 
exhausted hoi .,0 once mere presecl on, guided by 


the friendly hrtnd, and encouraged by the cheery 
voice of the j onug busbman; "and after a few more 
desperate rtrnggles tho shallower walci’ was 
reached, and the two riders had time to exebango 
glances and words. » » 

Frank looked with some curiosity at the 
stranger—for a stranger he certainly was—and 
was puzzled; for tho glance of his eye, the tone 
of his voice, and the general cxnression of his very 
handsome counteimuce, c.specially when lie smiled, 
seemed strangely familiar to our young friend’s 
imagination, lie had not much time for silent 
speculation, however; for the horseman, whoever 
he was, held out his hand to Frank, and warmly 
thanked him, with a friendly and gratcrul grasp. 

“ I might have perished but for your help,” ho 
said. 

“ Well, your horse was for giving it np as & bad 
job, I could sec,” said Frank, carelessly; “.but it 
does not follow lli:il you were to do so. It would 
have been a sad night to swim in, though; .and 
now—wo can’t be mneh wetter, to be sure; but 
we may as well be dryer, and there’s nothing 
more to hinder us from being safely housed. You 
are not expected at Mr, Bracy’s, I .suppose S” ho 
added, as he led the way, trotting briskly over the 
suampy sward. 

“No, certainly not. I am not personally ac- 
i|Uaintcd with Mr. ISraev; but, iiotwitbstaiidiiig 
that, • I suppose I may hope to be received with a ' 
traveller's welconm ?” 

" No doubt of tluit; 1 only meant tlrnt if you 
bad been expected, Mr. Hraey would have been on 
the look-out; and it secims as if the whole farm 
is asleep, or they might have hc.ard your shouts 
long before I was in sight.” 

“Not if 1 had not shouted.” Siiid the 3 ’Oiing 
stranger ; for in age he was apparently but a year 
o]; two in advance of Frank. “ The fact is, I had j 
hut just reached the water, and was recmiTlditring j 
when I saw j'oii through the mist.” > 

“ You are a stranger to this part of the country, 

I presume?” Frank suggested; and the stranger 
replied in the aftirmativc. 

“ And not long in the bush?” continued Frank, 
interrogatively, and easting a glance at the young 
man’s equipments, which, though comfortable and 
suitable fur aumcre traveller, and indicating some | 
degi’ce of superiority iu thp wearer, certainly had 
not the bush stamp upon them. 'Fhe portman¬ 
teau, too, seemed of foreign c.xtraction. Bush- 
riders don’t burden themselves nsiially with many 
changes of raiment. 

“ You are right there, too,” said the strwifrar, i 
with a menrj^ glance of the eye, which pnz/.Icd j 
Frank exceedingly, and called up the remark-- 1 

“ Wc certainly ha\t) met before, somewhere.” ! 

“ N6ver, as 1 believe,” said the young stranger; j 
^ or I should remember yon ; but I have reason to i 
be thankful that we have seen each other to-day,” 

“Oh, there’s nothing.iu that,” replied Prank; 
"tlioiigli d.am glad 1 was within rail;” and'for 
tho remainder of the way he rode on in silence. 

By the time the farm was reached, tho storm 
bad partially'abated; and, dLsmounting from their 
horses, whirh they delivered over to the care of I 
Did* Bwwn, who made liis appraranee.and prof- j 
feri'd his services, the two young men entcrcii the 1 
ball together. ' 

•a I 
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CIUPTKR XXX. 

KianT DBEAUa in a snRFHEBD’a HUT.— A NECOCNITIOH AT 
TNE FAIM.—TO-MUEXOW. 

Tiie_ hospi^lity of tlic Australian farmer is pro¬ 
verbial. The stranger seemed to bo aware of this; 
and without any lengthened apologies, a ^hort half- 
honr suiRced to place him, in dry garments, by a 
blazing fire in the entrance-hall of the farm-house, 
attacking with vigour a dish of smoking rashci's, 
Riinked on one side by home-made bread, and, on 
the other, with a huge steaming pot of tea. Nor 
was he alone; Frank had also borrowed a change 
of raiment; and, having transacted with his em¬ 
ployer the business which had brought him from 
tiic cattle-station, he was joining in the absorption 
of the viauds, and waiting the final clearing up of 
the storm before venturing on his rctfirn. 

Instead of clearing up, liow'evcr, the stonn. after 
a short and trcaeheious lull, returned with re¬ 
double^ violence; and the short dusk of the Atis- 
tr.'ilian day almost suddChly ushered in a dark, 
moonless, and starless pight, only lighted up at in¬ 
tervals by broad .and vivid flashes of lightning, 
while the rain continued to descend in steady tor¬ 
rents. Meanwhile Mr. Rracy had joined his 
guest and his stockman. • 

” You had better give up tllfe thought of return¬ 
ing to-night, Layton,” he said to the latter; “ yon 
will find a berth in one of the huts. Oiir friend 
here is probably less used to roughing it in’ the 
bush, and we imi'-t take care of him.” 

Frank took the hint as it was probably in¬ 
tended ; and, having finished his meal, he eros.sed 
tlic space which separated the comfortable dwell¬ 
ing from the huts oeciipied by the shepherds and 
workmen, piussing by the hurdled fold, in which a 
large lloek of sheep werS huddled together, scared 
with tiic thunder and lightning, and us mieomfort- 
able numl>er of similar animals would 

have been in England or elsewhere under similar 
circumstances. 

'Hic hut to which Frank directed his course was 
that of the shepherd, who, liaving hurdled his 
sheep, had relinquished his charge in favour of the 
hut-Iiecper, and was drying his soaked garments 
by a hugo tire, ami his throat with particularly 
strong and stifling tabacco. 'flic man was stupid, 
had nothing to say except that the rSiri was “ ter¬ 
rible wetling,”* and tire lightning “monstrous 
skoary,” and that the bunk was at Frank’s ser- 
viec; but that a stretch before the fire, with a 
blanket rolled up for a pillow, and another to 
“ kiver^” was the best of sleeping-places, in his 
opinion. Fr.ank perfectly coincided ip this opinion 
when he hod looked, with a searching and critical 
eye, into the two regular sipoping-berths; and, 
after passing a dreary evening with the shepherd 
and his mate, who presently returned, declaring,, 
in a brogue that denoted his Milesian extraction, 
that the sheep might take care of themselves 
through the rest of the nfght, for he should have 
nothing more to say to them, Frank foiled him¬ 
self in a blanket, after replenishing the fire, and 
was soon wrapped in slumber. 

Hut not in unbroken rest. It may be that the 
thoughts which had that da;y' passed through Jiis 
mind resuftied their sway in the dreams and 
visions of the night; jr the continued thunder 
perhaps ^sturbed him; or the rough floor of the 


but, on which he was stretched, was not’so com¬ 
fortable as bis own •berth; or the scene of the 
afternoon hud laid hold of bis imagination; or he 
was fevered with having been wotted to the skin; 
or the fumes of the shepherd's strong tobacco dis¬ 
turbed him. In short, from whateveiT cause, 
Frank, while he slept, had strange, fantastic, and 
troublous dreams. 

He dreamt of a vast, wild, dreary desert, with¬ 
out tree, shrub, or blade of grass; a hot vertical 
sun, and a parched, scorching, glaring expanse of 
sand. He was on horseb^k; but, his horse,, 
though furiously galloping! made no progress; 
while before him, on the saddle-bow, clinging to 
him with a strong convulsive gioigp, till the exer¬ 
tion of bre.athing wa.s to«, painful to bo borne, 
wa,s tlio stranger whom he had that day reserved 
from danger. ^ 

'I'hcn the .scene changed, and he w,as.floating 
on the waves of an .angry'ocean,•while, straggling 
at a short di.stance beyond his reach, was this same 
stiavnger. The dreamer exerted himself to reach 
and save, the drowning man, but unavailingly; 
while stretching out liis hand, the poor wretched 
Ireing slipped from his grasp, and, sinking, dis¬ 
appeared. 

'Then, in another shifting of the disordered 
fancy, a fire was scorching him beyond endurance. 
A tower of awful lieight was wrapped in flames; 
and on its highest pinnacle stood, with outstretched 
arms, a female form, with the countenance of this 
.same troublesome stranger, and with a voice 
which the dreamer recognised as hi.s, bnt softer 
and sweeter, imploring sticcoiir. A ladder was 
stiddcmly tnansporteA to the spot by unseen hands, 
reaching from his feet to the summit of the blaziug 
tower, and ho attempted to ascend it. But a 
fearful weight held him rooted to the spot; and 
with the struggle for mastery, he woke. 

This part of his dream wa.s, at least, easily to 
he explained. The hut was stiflingly hot; the 
fire had burned up flcrcely, and, in his involuntary 
straggles, Frank had rolled over till bis fare was 
undergoing the procei^ of a little more than gentle 
roasting. He ha.sISly arose; and, to cool his 
fevered blood, he opened the door of the hut, and 
walked out into the cold air. 

The stonn seemed to be passing au’ay. Thunder 
was still rolling indeed, bnt only in distant niur- 
mnra; the wind had sunk, and the rain ceased, 
while Houds careering fast across the sky were not 
so thick as to prevent an occasional glimpje of a 
crcscentcd moon, which shed a sickly light on the 
swollen stream belov^. * 

All was silence around; the mmates of the 
neighbouring huts, as well as the family at the 
farm, wqre probably quietly sleeping; at all events, 
no light was visible, and, refreshed by the cool 
air he had breathed, and the dispersion of his wild 
ime^inations, Layton Aoftly closed the door, and 
stretching himself at a more respectful distance 
from the fire, was once more 08 lcep,.and this time 
drearalesslyr 

Earlier in the erening a slight explanation had 
sufficed' to change the position of the young 
stranger *at the farm froth that of a ben^htM 
traveller, hospitably entertained, to that of an 
honoured ^uest, doubly welcomed. 

•' It is very strange,” said Mr: Bracy, soomafter 
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Lavton'lijiil t.ikoa liis departure to the hut, aud iis 
the fannor sat eouvers.iu}'with the jounw man; “ I 
seem to have some indistinct remetnbranco of 
von: and yet I cannot call to mind wliere, when, 
or how wo can have nict.’’ 

The 5 ouu}' stranger smiled. “ I sec,” he said, 
“ that 1 have riOt lost all luy good looks in my 
wanderings. They >iscd to tell me that I bore a 
wonderful resemblance to niy dear and only sister; 
and her I know you have seen." 

" And your sister is my daughter’s IrienJ, and 
you arc Olvdloner iljatson 1 I see it now at a 
glance, aud must h.ive been blind not to see it 
before,” .said Mr. Eracy. shaking tho traveller 
cordially by the hand. “The adrls will be de¬ 
lighted; come, and ’-.t me iiitro'iueo you;” and 
stopping across the hall, the fanner opened a door 
from w^y-h, at intervals, sott and gentle voices 
had been board ditruig tho nual which was just 
concluded. 

It was a pleasant room, neatly papered and 
warmly carpeted and curtained. Its furniture 
was modern, aaJ, though manufactured of n.‘itive 
eialav prineipally, it was evidently the work of no 
rough hush-carpenter. An open pie.nofort;-, au l a 
few books S'rewed carelessly on the table, g.ive 
evidence of the manner in whicli an carlii r part ol 
the day Irttd been employed; but, at this time, 
tho occupants of the room were elnsterod round a 
cheerful lire, the bright blaxe ef which tosclbrtahly 
lighted up the scoic. 

VVo need not repeat the warm and friendly 
greetings with which the young liavcller was re- 
cL-ived ; ]ior the eager qnestiouing.s which were as 
eagerly answered on all sides Tuti young Ame¬ 
rican had landed but n few days since, m-d had 
hurried througii his bu-ines;i lo reach Iloomeraiig. 
J-lo had good news in store for hi.s father and hi.s 
sister, and hoped to see them to-morrow. 

“ I will ride with you,” said Mr. llracy; “and 
you must have a fresh I'.orso ior i!ic journey—to¬ 
morrow.” 


AN AI'TOGIIAl*/[‘AUCTN)N. 

Walki-Vix along Piccadilly wo were caught by the 
rustling sound of two many-leaved calalognes 
nriilcd up to the pillars of a portico, just as tlio 
hawk and depredators of his Jdnd Jiucl been from 
time immemorial iittachctl to barn-doors. \ g'ance 
or two made it evident, however, that the'ilcsign 
in tha present instance was not to deter, but to 
.allure lo the pi'emises; amj, eapfiv.ated by tho 
contents of these piuper dee<iys, wo turned our steps 
for the first time to a sale of autographs. Tho 
competitors for tiic literary spoils were few, and 
there was a facility in their stylo of candiieting 
biisiness which plainly declared that they were well 
versed in the singular traffic which engaged their 
attention. The amount of knowledge they dis¬ 
played was startling; they were thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted witlrthi: genuineness and valpe of all the 
correspondeuee or Nignal arcs of sovereigns, states¬ 
men, divines, w.-irriors, auUii rs, r.cfora, autiquBries, 
and people of e.very cl.»si' and I'ountry who aje now 
or have ev'r.l.cjm famo’.i? or infamons •from any 
cause whatever, eiiico the day when‘first parch¬ 
ment and p-per V, ere enriched or rnanjsl by pim 
and ink, Onr readers will nrolKibly thank us to 


i make them acijuainted witK some of the remark- 
I able Aiss. which wore sold, and the prices they ob- 
, lainod. 

! Amongst the .royal letters and w.njranf.s, one— 
signed by Edward i, king of England, adih'csbod 
to suuie 'merchants in France, requiring them to 
procure corn, hay, and wine for certain of iii.s cas¬ 
tles. dated Devizes, May 1st, and still re¬ 

taining a portion of tho groat seal of Euglaml— 
found a purchaser for ten shillings; whctX'as a 
doemnent of later date, but in better preservation, 
with the sign royal of Edward tv, aud tho words 
“geven under our signet at oure towre of London, 
the x\ij day of August, the third yore of our reign,'' 
(a.h. 1'1(52), realised five giiiucas. An interesting' 
feature in (bis costly piceq, of vellum was th-! 
“ lianaper,” ,-r wickerwork designed to cover the 
seal and protect it from iujiuy in transit from 
; hand to hand. The Imiiortanee of defending royal 
j seals gave rise lo tiiis prai'tiei' of carefully cncasiii!.;' 
I them, and no doubt originated that department of' 
' govermnent which wo believe is stdl in existej-ce 
j under the name of the “ hanapcr-oirice.’' A very 
clabovate and lengtlieiied epistle, extending to four 
pages folio, ,'uldies.sed by que.'ii Elizabetli to In-r 
atnbe.ssatlor at the Friueh court, ime Dr. Dalcf-, 
was sold for//. 10... 'i'liis doeinueiit is of irrca:. 
j I'.i.storir.'il iulcre.^t, as it cont.-iin.s th ' royal instrne- 
I tion.s ol’ the eonrsc to ho pursued by the ainb.e.s.'.- 
I dor with I'ei'eronci; to I he duke d'.Vqjoii, '.ilio was a 
I .‘■uitor for liie hand of the Euglish queen. An 
I intcrvii.w he! ween (he jiarlics not only’ IdoIc plai-o, 
! but tl;e marriage m ticlc.s were drawn up and (-ignej. 
! when tl’.e royal coquette suddenly dicliiud tlic 
rii.itch at'ier eight year.i’ courtship and dc.libev'itii.a. 
The only plan.-il)'e motive for sueii incoiislaney \. is 
j the .'trong averdou of tile Eiigli-h to ao nl'iiu.v 
j with a Homan eatiiolic. To l•olllfort the diss.p- 
•pointed duke,the queen presented ]iii«-Atli t'O.ilct ',q, 
and u'pou his itepuvture from Enghind all. nJ.'.. 
him in pcson ns lar as (’.inlorlniry 

Cliarlci IT, whom wo .snjijiosd sehloiii to 'i.i.'o 
umici'tsken the la'dc I'f wriiing an entir.s loiter, 
signed Ills i<!y-:'I name in a sty le whicli be tray: ; 
hand uns,le:uly Iroiii “ jmlations pottle deep.' Like 
a speiiilthrjit husband as he was, he issiv-d j-n 
order to pay I’obert Vyncr, goldsmith to the king. 
21.!<7 n/. !).r.’ll//, out of the first tnoiioy that .slndl 
be received from Portugal lor the dower of the 
/(uei It, being tho expenses of the regalia Ibr hiiii- 
self ami bis queen (Catherine of ISragan'/.a) fo - 
their coroiialion. This warrant, which master 
Vyncr once lield worth 3O,0LlW.. was .sold for forty- 
one shilling:'. A beautifully .md boldly written 
signature of Mary, quern of Soots—“ Marie IS. 
domic ii S/n'/iefi(- en Angletenv, Juiilet 7, 1— 
obtair.ed :i/, perhaps somewhat enhanced in value 
by the fact that it came from the eullcclioti of the 
late Loni.s Philippe. 

Not less interesting than these royal epistles wa.-, 
the letter of a true mother, Anne, countess ()f 
Mornington, dated November 1', 17d7, in winch 
she e.xpresscs her v/armest gi'utitudo to the. lord 
lieutriutiit, of Ireland lor the appointment of her 
son as aide-de-camp, and she presumes lo hope 
“ his wCeellcncy would sometimes cheek the giddi¬ 
ness and e-xl raviigancg of yont'h, which jwssibly 
I'ligiit lead him hito orrm-H." Tlie young aide- 
de-camp was n6ne other than the late lllnutrious 
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duke of Wellinjftun. Single letters of the late 
(lake have, since his dccciisp, been advcrliscU for , 
sale in the daily papers at snch cxtravaf>-ant rates ' 
as from ^10^. to oOl, Should any of our readers 
have hoconic purchasers at snch a price, it will be 
niortifyiiif' to tiusn to learn that fre saw some ' 
scores of them sold at prices varying’ from one to 
thirty sliillinj's. The following are a few speci¬ 
mens of the characteristic and laconic replies ad- ) 
drcs-’cd to his troublesome correspondents :— ! 

“ Sept. 1, 1.S29. : 

“ The dnke of Wellington declines to appoint ‘ 
a gentleman as his private secretary without hav¬ 
ing :icr|iiaintanco with him, notwithstanding his 
attempt' to prove his filne.ss for the post by some i 
.suggestions on a commutation tax in lien of excise I 
. duties on caudles, leather, and soai." 

“ .Tan. 11, 18.'Jf). 

‘‘ T])c duke knows of no office vacant to which 
lie could recommend.that a gentlcin.'tn of forty- ' 
eight, y ears of age shoultl be appointed, of whom he j 
knows nothing.” 1 

Equally char.ictori.stie of the man arc the brief , 
not,f's of lord Nelson, which varied in price from,! 
ten shillings to two and a half guineas. , 

“ yastia, May 27, 179'].. 

“ Rend me an account of what 1 am in your 
debt, that I ni.ny pay it before the Ereneh knock 
me on the head.” 

“ Sept. fi. 1790. 

“The llussian admiral has ‘a polished ontside, 
but the bear is close to the skin. He is jealous of 
our irilluenee. and thinks, whatever i.s proposed, that 
we are at the bottom of it. Tlie Turk, who is by 
no means a fool, on the contrary ha.s more natural 
sense than the other, js our brother,” etc. 

Amongst the correspondence of literary men, 
thcti' wa^rano letter, painfully interesting, froufthe 
lamented poet, Heni-y Kirkc IVtiitc, dated Notting¬ 
ham, I'Vb. 1801. Writhing under the unfavonr- 
ablc criticism upon “ (.'lillon Grove” which had ^ 
appeared in the ” Monthly Kevic'v,” he addresses . 
the editor: ” Envy imd hatred you may perhaps ! 
.suppo.se mo too insignilieant to excite. Hut it is j 
otherwise. Party .spirit has made me nitfortunate j 
enough to bo envied. * * * ^ From the‘Anti- 
Jaeoliin' 1 have met with all thJt wjis ifattering 
and honourable—froill the ‘ Monthly Review,’ wfth 
obloquy and raneonr.” He e.arncstly depiecates 
any use being made of his letter “ with a view to 
make sport.” Little did he think that the lai)se 
of half a century woAild find it making money, and 
ikgoud sum too, namely .'U., his hitters being ex¬ 
cessively nu’e. With no ill will to the vendor, wo 
<‘ould not restrain the sigh ^“VVould that the hand 
which penned the letter could have gaii^pd for it 
such a price.” Laurence Sterne to his bankers jn 
Paris, though a cominonphu.’e produution, fetched 
‘U, The signature of .Tihn Kyrle, immortalized 
by Pope a.s “ the man <)f Ross," bcin^ very rare, 
bronglil 22 j. David Garrick’s lottcfls varied from 
a guinea to thirty shillings, ns did those of lord j 
Ilyron. But one of .John Tiiylor, known as the 
learned e<Utor of Demosthenes, was contested for 
up to three guineas. A racy epistle froin Richard 
Oninbcrlitnd, Uie dramatist, dated Jan. IS, 1777, 
brought only three slylliAgs, though in it he gi\ cs j 
an account of the king's drawiiig-ro«)in reception,' 


where, he says, “ sir George Warren had his order ^ 
(enriched with diAinonds to the value of 700/.) 
siiatehod off' his ribbon. Eoote was. there, and 
lays it upon the parsons, having secured, as he • 
says, hi.s gold box in his waistcoat pocket, nj>ori 
seeing so many black gowns in tiie room.” 

Four beautifully written letters of Robert • 
Bloomfield the poet wore, pnrenased for eleven 
shillings, iiTid one of Isaac D’Israeli, author of 
“ The Curiosities <if Literatnr:',” for half-a-crown. 

In this there was a smart reply to a request for 
some i)oetieal contributiojis to bc.pubri.died in a 
collection : “ Alas, sir ! 1 am no poet I if 1 had a 
single copy of verses, how pleasant it wouldjbe, to 
.see m y flics preserved in yoitr avi/jcr." 

A very enr^ons specimen of the autograph of a 
foreigner was a letter from (Jeminianl to Kollway 
the organist.^ addressed: “ To Mr. I^alloway, the 
upper eand ot lettel groueners street, near Hideg 
park gaf<‘.” ' • 

As might be expected, the antogrjiphs of living 
writers obtained but very trilling prices, and the 
mere franks of peers and commoners, both living 
and deceased, exclcanged bauds by hundreds for a 
I'ew thillings. 

When the final blow of the hammer terminaleJ 
the proceedings, from which we have culled a i'ew 
illustrations f'or the amusement and profit of our 
readers, wc found ourselves busily' occupied in re- 
llcetions uj)on the variety of the documents which 
had pas.sed beibre us, the remarkable transitions 
they hiid experienced, and the diversified cirenm- 
stances of ttteir writers. Here were state seeri-ts, 
once strictly guarded by all the authority of the 
law^; warlilte dispatches, which an enemy would 
have purchased, if possible, at any plice ; the dis- 
nonoured bills of starving poets; the gossipings 
of courtly dttmt's; the arcana of great families ; 
the title-dccd.s of long-sinee dissipated inherit¬ 
ances ; the impassioned strains of lovers ; the cx- 
pn.stnlati(,ns of the injured : tlio threats of ihe 
tyranniegl; :nid a thousand tilings, intended only 
for one pair of eyes, now .sold with as much eoin- 
plaeeney :is if thevjiad been mannfaelnred for the 
market and nothilig else. Sti’iuigc meeting-plaee 
for llie olfspring ot sneh difterent tnind.s! llero 
Alva, the hutchcr of the Hngnenot.s, tills up the 
bishopric of Antwerp; there Oliver Hey wood, 
stripped of his chattels, begs a loan of money 
fgjiii Richard T.-tylor. st.r., till the troublous times* 
are^ast; and the scolding missive of (Marie Fra. 
Aronet de) Voltaire, i.s in juxtupositioii,with the 
pious anil afiectionate ctfusiuns of Willjam Wilber- 
i’oree. ’ * 

Tlic real value of sneh collections as the one wo 
have attempted to describe must be estimated en* 
tirely,by the object contemplated in their acquisi¬ 
tion. Dr. .lolmsoii, in No, 82 of the “ Rambler,” 
has exqui.sitely caricatured the folly of the man 
in whom every othfr motive of life is absorbed 
ill the ambilioii of being esteemed u virtuoso. 
Rtill, the satirical remarks of Uie great moral¬ 
ist w ill not apjily to the collector of really valuable 
alltograpll.•^, wlueh serve u.s as so many links be¬ 
tween tlie pas4 mid present, making intervening 
.agw rail away, and givfiig the mind, as it were, a 
tangible pledge and as.surauee of'tho existence of 
those great men whom it has hitherto knovni only 
througii the medium of books* . 


I! 
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SECTIONAL^VIEW OF A 



I 


OCR AVAR STBAJIBRS. 

At the present nionicnt. when all cres lire tnrnoJ toward* 
that splendid fleet recently pafherod at Spilhead, a few 
words on the subject of our naval arniaincnls will piolia- 
bly prove acceptable to almost every class of roiidejs; and 
more particularly so froni the important chani'clt that arc 
likely to fajee place in naval warfare, owing to the intro¬ 
duction of screw ships in the place of the sailing vessels 
of former times. IiiTomnion with’ the most ardent friends 
of peace, we deeply deplore the apparent necessity which 
exists for the present hostile denionstratioii, which Las not 
been assumed until every honourable means of.ncgotiation 
has been tried and failed; and as a formidable, thungli yo 
earaestly trust a brief war. in which we a.s a nation are 
involvei}, now seems to be iitcvituble, it is natural and 
right for all patriotic Englishmen to be an.xhms for au¬ 
thentic information respecting the character and extent of 
the armaments which arc able to marshal against the 
forces of the great Europe.'in aggsessor. V\'e propose, 
ihcrefnre, in a paper or two, to deserihe and jllustrate 
the different “ ratp.s” of. tlib screw fleet of tke navy, and 
to show that though the pr-'went is not so numerous jls 
many (ormer naval squadrons. *hc ships comnosing it arc 
individually much more .powerful. We shell he tlie better 


able to compare the old and now “rates” from the eii’cum- 
stalice tlmf in spile of the great efforts which have been 
nnidc (o assemble Krrew nhii's only, a few sailing vessels 
still figure in ibis tleet—an anomaly not likely again to 
occur, as?n less than four years all tlie “rale.s" through¬ 
out her majesty’s sersdee will have been converted into 
screws. Coming at once to our list, we find this large 
armament eomposed of the following ships:— 


r»imi 

Ihikfl of f<frcw) 


Uoyal Ccorgo (Bmw). . .120 

Ncjituno ....... 

St. (J^'orpo I 2 O 

Jcwi d’Acro (porpw) . .101 
PvmcesH Utfval (M!r<*w) . . 01 

Ccr^ar (^crew).(0 

.TanioiA\’all (scrow) ... 01 

Nile (g(*rt*w).yi 

Prince Itepent . . 

Moniych.81 

Cressy (^orew).81 

Majegtic (Hcrew) .... Hi 

RoHOowni. 70 

Onmberlnnd ...... 70 


Hopuc (screw) . . 
Kilitiburph (screw) 
Ajax (screw'• . . . 
IropOrieuse (screw). 
Kuryalua (screw) . 
Avrrtpaiil (screw) . 

rt(|uc. 

Antphion (ft'rew) . 
DannUcss (screw) . 
IVilmnc (screw) 
Leopard (paddle) . 
Mapieienue (paddle) 
Valorous (pwjdie) . 
Pesperftie (screw) . 


jingling out the most powerful ships, we come at ono.e 
to the first-rate, coniprising«Heh fls from their size and 
armament are conhid^Tcd of sufficient force to compose 
the line of battle, or to take part in a. general engagement, 
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liencc failed “ ships of (.he lii\c.'’ To show the incrc.ascd 
ll)rcc and srnnUinir which distinpiisli the present tirst- 
rale, we snhjnin the followinp table of corresponding 
(•las.seR at throe different periods;— 


Ship*. 

Uhrn 

SrrvtuB. 

No. 

«*f 

Lni^lh 

Mrck. 

HroariUi 

lA- 

tfcin*. 

Dojiili 
of 1 
llolil, 1 

..1 

llltr. 

itu-n. 

Woiehi 

of 

IlniitUldo ' 

1 

Virtorv . • . 

]H05 

lOJ 

ISO 


21-0 

2103 

900 lb*. 

CAlcilutita . . 

UufcporWol. 

1830 

• 

120 



2;i-2i 

2010 

] 772 lbs. 1 

Ungtdu. . . 

lS5i 

HI 

2iO 

000 

21.R 

0759 

*1.WIb*. 


Of first-rate line-of-battic ships there *are as yet onL 
two classes in the screw fleet—the “ Duke of Wellington ’ 
and the “ Royal George,” mounting rcKpcclively 131 «hd 
I2(> gnus on three decks; the hroadside weight of metal 
in the former being -tOflO lbs., and *11131 of the latter 
3028 lbs. The first is without exception the most piTiver- 
fill ship at present on the seas, and exhibits a mo.st bean- 
til’ul inoilel of naval architecture, as the accompanying 
R^ion will show.* Not distinguishable from another 

* ’Iho iDt<*r^9Un^ cni^ravintf of a wrev* litK^’of-bQtfie 9(fftmor 
wo thus proscut to our Biib^rHwsi is copied, by the courteous per. 
«iiMion <n the proprietor, 0. L. rickering, esq., from that ranguifleent 
Jiwert iiUiograpli print which, during the paat few months, hiu excited 
so much fttlentiou and adwiration In the windows of our t»rmt8rilers. 


ship in consequence of her excellent proportions, it i.s only 
when fairly alongside, witii her vast linll towering above 
the water, and her sides swelling ont as if to overwhelm 
us, tlnit her gigantic dinten.sion.s come tiiirly into view. 

^ To give the non-professional reader an idea of the mm{- 
nitude «nd capabilities of this nmgnificeiit three-decker, 
we shall relate in detail the coonoipy of the various decks] 
beginning at the upper right hand of our section, and in 
subsequent nnnihers may continue the description of the 
following “rates,” together with some of the curiosities of 
naval service. 

The Ui’VKK Deck, on the .after part of which is situated 
tlie poop, epmprises qu.arter dock, gangways, and Ibre- 
ea*tle. Tlie poop, a term derived from the Mcditerr.ancim 
galley, is a short elevated deck, extending from the 
taffrai! to the companion or after-ladder; in flagships, it 
is recognised as the peculiar station of the admiral—the 
place whence signals are made and orders issued directing 
the evolutions and manmuvres of the fleet in exercise, or 
during an cngagemait, when it becomes the post of 
greatest <huiger and honour. It was from the poop of the 
' “ Queen (!li.*lottc ” that the gallaJit Stopford gave the 
signal for action'while anchoring his ships dose under the 
batteries at ; and on the poop.deck of the “Asia," 
at Navarino, the brave Codringlon nndaniitedly stood 
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when t^ie <Stuiioiis‘ sweeping fire had cleared it 
of all others. On this cmiii(>neo, also, in lime of 
action, the roval inarincs are drawn np to annoy 
the enemy with their musliclry. Under the poop 
are sitnaled the admiral's stairca.se, the eaptains' 
and jiilMiIrars oflites, the ilag-lieutcuaut’s room, 
and, lastly, the captains’ cabins. 

'I'lie (^UABTER Dri’K, which formerly occupied, 
as its name implies, only a fourth pjirt of the .ship’s 
length, now includes all the space that lie.s bet ween 
the poop and main mast; it is e^(•lnsi\•ely appro¬ 
priated to the captain and oillcers, and may be 
termed the naval promenade—the militnry parade. 
Here {he commanding ollieer gives orders for the 
management of the ship; and to tin's tribunal of 
justice all qnc.vtious of ajipeal, grievijiice. or com¬ 
plaint are brought; in i»oint of fact, it is the 
assigned plac^j of royalty, towards which the cus-’ 
fomary sali^tc is. directed, in token* of aeknow- 
■ledgment and respcci. A brass plate inlaid in 
the quarter deck of the “ Victory.” just abaft of 
the coinpauiou, with the words," Here Nelson fell.” 
marks the spot where that great naval chief %YiLs 
struck at Trafalgar. 

The Ganoways lie betwec!) the fore and main 
mast, forming a way or thoronghfai’e from I be 
quarter deck to the forecastle. Hetween the 
gangways are the booms or .-ipare masts, the 
spars, and the boats, the largest of which—the 
lannch—is capable of containing ot) or t>l) men, 
together with sufBcicut anus and .•-tores for a 
small expedition. 

Tlio FoKRCASTr.E, .so called trom tlie fort or 
CBstle erected in the fore part ol’ the anciettf war 
galley, is a continuation of the '•.ppev deck, from 
the gangways<to the head. This deck requires flie 
most active and effi'ciettt seamen; and its fjuse,iiljlc 
presents to an cxperieneeil eye a sure criterion of 
the general character and discipline of the slilp. 
A (JS.pounder piv(yi,'gun, of the enormous weight 
of 'Jo cwts., and shilling on fighting CL-iilrt'--, is 
placed on tbi.s deck. 

The Mai-V Dn k, in all shij)s of w*ar con- 
‘ sulcred the ” wovking d(!ck,” js next below the 
quarter deck, witli which it c^uniimnicates by 
means of sevend ladders ; the after juirt is 2 >mti- 
tioned off for tlic chief cabin, or admiral’s dining¬ 
room, as al.so .saloon, etc., etc. From the fi.re 
cabin to the break of the quarter deck is the half 
deck; thence to the chess tree is called the waisf^ 
being an open space. Abroa-t of the main mast ari: .a 
12 and 21-ponndcr, belonging t>< the boats on the 
booms, and near them the water timk- for daily 
consuiiipti'in. IJetl.'ccn the fore 'and main hat<'h- 
ways are inelo.surcs fin* the officers’ live stock. The 
remainder of the deck forward, designated the 
galley, is now the only part of the vessel that re¬ 
tains the name of its ancestral ruler of the*sea®. 
In the centre of the galley is the range, consisting 
of boilers and ovens—a coiniiftct, vreli-tittwl appa- 
rato.s,‘capable of boiling, baking, and roasting 
daily provisions for ujw arils of a'thousjmd men. 
This realm of the culinary art is bounded at the 
after v.'ctrcmity by tb.c foiiiiddcn .precinct, “.no 
man’s laud,” and terminate.! in iront <;f the hearth 
liy the fore ma.st, enc’rclj.ig which is the ctinboard 
for cooldng-utcnslls, while lurUrf-r alicad on each 
side of the bowsprit r./e two bresa //clJ pieces With 
their limtiers. * 


Tkk Middt.e Decuc.—T o ti(is the principal 
descent from the main deck is by a double ladder 
loading to Iho entering port on' cither side, hi 
the alter pait is the ward-room, where thy otfieers 
mess, their cabins occupying the .spaces belweeu 
the guns on lach side. This deck, in charge of a 
mate or raidshipmun, i.s keiit in the highest ))ossi- 
blc order by the marines, who are here berthed, 
and who.se bviglit uniforms add not a lit lie to its 
military appearance. Here, and also on the lower 
di'ck. arc fixed the four great )juni])s, whose quad¬ 
ruple power is equal to uine tons jie-r minute, and 
also the capstern, by which the best bower of lot 
cwts. may lie dragged out of ils anchorage. The 
sick-bay and (lis|'.ensary take iijt the whole of the 
bow i>ai-t, as altbrding the most cond'ortable ac¬ 
commodation, an.d admitting a free circulation of 
air tlirongh tho foromo.<t ports. 

The Lowek Deck, also called tlic gun deck, is 
next below the middle, siislmns the heaviest jier 
of ordnance, and is conscqutnfly of the strongest 
and firmest construetion. lu the after part is the 
gun room, separated from the re.st of ilie deck by 
a row of muskets and bayonets. Within this iii- 
tlosure, where slowly traverses the ship's cofli- 
m.indiiig tiller, tlie younger utidshiinncn, volun¬ 
teers, and master’s assistant.s arc schooled and 
mess. The remainder <if the deeic forward is al¬ 
lotted to the ship’s company, the imijority of whoir 
arc here berthed, their mess tables being ranged 
in order between the giiris, and i’rcm the beams 
above, tboir clean white hammock.s are at nigl t 
suspended. Throngli the hawse-hole of the bo’vs 
are led the four princijwl eablos—chain and hempen 
—for anchoring, moorimg, etc. Tlie aiqieariitico 
of this deck when cleared for action is siuguLirly 
impressive, and on near inspAdion can hardly fai-l 
to realize all that might previon.-ly have been 
imagined of the ititcrior iff a man-of-w-a» • 

Til I. Ok top Di'ir k9 a no Cm ‘K cits.— Ibalerncath 
the ‘gun dock, the orl.ip extends from the fore to 
the after cock].it. including in breadtli the space 
between the wings, a sail room in thi midst, and 
on citlier .side the tiers for cables, liawsers. sjiare 
rigging, and in the aftenno.st part of tins lies the 
j-'.irscr's ilisuc room ; where are issuisl, on ap- 
piiinied days, to the cooks, or deputies of the st-ie- 
ral messes, the daily allowance. The whole of 
this deck being two feet uufier water, I i totally 
dark, the only light that is admitted jienefrating 
through Ihe scupper-holes in the wings and in the 
cabins. The after coekiiit, to whieh, besides its 
will-ktiown historical association, tlie graphic^de- 
seriplions of onr modern writers of sea llclion have 
given sneh eommaudirig iulerost, i.i the .Mibmariue 
abodes of the elder lyidshipnien and as.sistant- 
Mirgeons,,, The bright picture lias, however, iU 
reverse; and the joyous bimqnel-rooni, tlie song- 
rcsonndiiig cockpit, becomes in time of action the 
anxioii.s surgeon’s post, where, with his assistants, 
aided by the chaplain, purs1'r,and sick-bay .ottend- 
ant, he recen'fs the wounded and hurt, adminis¬ 
tering (o each in succession such relief as it m.oy 
be in Ids power to bestow. The airquitalicin-tabic 
forms a conspieiious object, and on eimh side arc 
jiarliiuinisl cabins for ivard-room and other otfieers. 
In one of tliese, on the larboard sidgof tlie '• Vic¬ 
tory,” Nel.'-on breathed fiis.last. In the fore 
cockpit, coinmimiciding with tho after oni# l>y a 
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clear passage alo^ the wings, are the racks for 
seamen’s bags, and on each side, cabins, store¬ 
rooms, etc., etc.,' and tho entrance to the fore 
magaziiig, where a trusty seiitiiicl keeps watch ! 
both (lay and night. Forward, we enter tlie boat¬ 
swain’s store-room, and the compas»-rooui round , 
Urn Ibrcrnaat, beneath which are (-he gunners’ | 
upper and lower storc-room-s, reaching to the stem . 
and k(S3ls(in. These store-rooms are appropriately , 
de(!oruled with small stores and implements be¬ 
longing to their several d(;purttneut8. | 

Tick llotn.—From the guim(n‘’s upper store- > 
room wc enter the light-room (illuminated when ■ 
o(x;asion demands), from which are emitted the , 
only rays ever suflered to penetrate to the m.aga- , 
zine, wliieh awftil chamber, although remote from ' 
common accidents and guarded 'fith the utmost 
precaution, is nevortliel<ws provided with water 1 
pipes atid cistern for the purpose of i)unidutiou j 
in gase of tire. The various cartridges ai-e re- | 
sp(•ftively taken from fine boxes, so lusrmutieally i 
closed that if it should suddenly be deemed ueees- 1 
smy to drown the magazine, Iho water woidd ; 
lio(xl them without wetting the powder, which : 
w(Aild be agviiii lit for notion as soon as, lIirongli»j 
another stop-cock, the liuid had been tunred olf 
into (he bold. • 

Abafi of the magazine are the haildir.g-nMniiiJ, 
which ar(5 closed by doors with eircuiar apertures, 
t lirongli wbieli the cartridges are Innidcd In lime 
of action. Strict mb's are oliserved in the delivery 
of powder to the dilferent (b'cks, the hjwcr and 
ni'ildle being supplied from the foivj mid principal 
laagazine; tiio main (leek, (luartcv deck, and forc- 
easlle from the alter magazine. 

Right aft of tho fore magazine, we come smtee.-t- | 
si\ely to the fore hdkl, containing the w-ater in I 
tanks, one, hundred tons of whieli are taken as a i 
re.wrve. d’be main portion is rlLstiilcd by an*a|)- 
para! ns yielding flily gallonif pe,r hour. Here, ' 
(oo, iii’c tlm wnu! compm-tnieiit, the .dop-room 
ab<r.e, the ebain and sliot-lockers, the obell-room, 
Ibo salt provisions in barrels, and dry provisiotis 
above. Noti (!0 also the slokc-hok', wiih its sup¬ 
plementary engine (leehnicn)ly kuowu a.s llio 
“ donkey "), working by pves.suro of stitUm in tin; 
liir^.c boiba's, and the band-pmop for the ventilation 
of I lie hob'. Next observe tlio efl^iite-miin, with 
its four (jylinders, %team pipe, nmneiise screw 
aha! t and connection gear; and abaft of this again, 
the after magazine and bread-room; lastly, in the 
aft(*r (Icadwood outside, all the screw and rack for 
h<»istlng it,on dtsifc. 

• !?nch is the ship under a ppac'eful aspect of 
.afl'airs; but placo her suddenly in preselic.e of a foe, 
and let the cry of “ An enejny kt sight” lu', iu>avd, 
and how changed the scene! 'Hie admit|irs cabin, 
the cooks’, the mess tables, and tho ward-room, all 1 
have vanished, as if by magic, when the roll of' 
tho drum has beat to quarters. In an instamt 
that maze of rope is’unravelled, the fast-bound 
guns are free and Ibutked each l^* twelve men, 
the bulkheads arc hinged to the b^ms, the fire¬ 
screens are rigged, the powder monkeys have 
returned from tlio magazine with their cartridge's; 
and as though tho long black tiers luui suddenly 
become* instiact with life, they fly rapidly inwards 
and outwards, to the flght and to the left, under 
tho muted efforts of tho well-trftiaed crews. Not 


a sound is heard until the full, dear s^iee of the 
officer ring.x along tho decks; and then, at the 
same instant, cveiy back is ,bent, every sinew is 
strained, the tackles rattle through their blocks, 
tho handspikes creak, the decks groan, tho giant 
frame of the ship trembles, as about two hundred 
tons of metal and near a thousand men aro m 
siintiUaneoiis motion, ciu;h gun’s crew striving 
cmulously against the next, as though lUb and 
death were in the clfoct. For a few moments all 
a]jpcars to tlio unpractised eye a eonlused struggle, 
and then a motionless silence ensues. Every gun 
now points to the saum bliject, each captain of a 
gnn stands, lri<fl'er-!ine in hmul, with eye fixed 
u))on tho hig'il of tlie gun. Tlie discharge of that 
broadside W(ni1d open iv«breach in the strongest 
sliij), llirougn which a river might ontev. 


A TOVfN ON ^'irnCE. 

TitfT present year dawned upon the manufacturing 
di.stri(jl.s of England under far less happy au-spices 
tiiiiii had marked Ihc advent of a new year ibr a 
loii^ lime back. For a cou-siderablo period tho 
best feeling had jicrvaded tho relations between 
Ihe masters and workpeople engaged in tho im¬ 
portant Ir.ido which has made L.anc.ashire our uic.st 
populous county, raised her villages to the raul: 
of Ivgc towns, and given so mighty an impetus 
to the w'hob) of the indiustrial pursuits of England. 
Eniployer.s and employed Imd met at the saiUic 
festive boand; lea p:irtic.s and other social reunions 
lic.d offered a means of exchanging courtesies and 
cultivating kindly leelings; capitalist and labourer 
hail travelled in the .same •' cheap trip” to the sea¬ 
side or other place of holiday resort; and mills 
were scarc-ly C(insi(lcred complete that bad not 
baths, libraries, sclajols, or olber such acee.ssorics, 
that cviili'occd an interest on the part of the 
master in the amifovt and well-being of Ins worfc- 
lA'oplc. !S)nc(i tlie passing of the 'I'en Hours’ Afit, 
jind the cnfiirccineiit of other legislative provisions 
for tho protection jof factory' people, together with’ 
the adoption oi‘*miniorou3 mechauical invaaitious 
iind improvements which have materially lightened 
the spinner’s and the weaver’s i.abonr, the physical 
condition of the factory (oper.alivcs has injpi-ovc;d, 
and of late years their material comforts have been 
^rgely enhanced. • 

The wages movement of 1S5;1, with its attend¬ 
ant agitation, has—thou;^ only for g finia we 
would hope—put a .stop to this happy state of 
atfairs. It has Ihil a sad blight npon niauy towns 
of Lanca.'-hiro; its worst legacy, however, has been 
bwiue.'ithed to 1‘reston. The strike there hu.s now 
continued for six months, and, at the perio(i of our 
writing, is to all appearance as fur oft' a settlement 
as ever. Confidence and mutual attachments have 
been succeeded by‘bickerings and mistrust; mi 
industrious, independent, and happy community 
ha.s become idle, dependant, and pau])crised; and 
moral itnd social miscliiefs have resulted which it 
will perhap.s Ijike a generation to remedy. When 
concluded, it may be the province of it» historian 
id narrate the ineidentk of the beginning, the pro¬ 
gress, and the conclusion of the dispute; how the 
.agitation for an advance of " ten per cent.” on the 
wage! of fiictory operative^ Iras raised at 8lo(ii)ott, 
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when t)ie <fcinnons’ sweeping fire had cleared it 
of tdl others. On this etriineuej, also, in time of 
action, tho royal Toarinos are drawn np to annoy 
. the enemy with their w0.skctry. Under the poop 
are sit mated the admiral’s staircase, the raptains’ 
mid admiral’s offices, the flag-lieutenaut’s room, 
and, lastly, the captains’ cabins. 

■ Tho QuabTkb Deck, which formerly occupied, 
as its name implies, only o fourth p:n-t of the ship's 
length, now includes all the space that lies hot ween 
the poop and main roast; it is exelash'cly appro^ 
printed to the captain and officers, mid may be 
termed the naval promenade—tho military parade. 
Here (be commanding officer gi\es orders for the 
mana^roent of the ship; apd to tlifs tribunal of 
justice all questions of aiipeal, gs-ievance, or com¬ 
plaint are brought; in point of fiict, it is the 
assigned placj of royalty, towards which the cus-' 
toroiu-y sahite is. diiccted, in token* of acknow¬ 
ledgment and respect. A brass plate inlaid in 
the quarter deck of the “ Victory,” just abail of 
the companion, with the words, “ Here Nelson fell,” 
marks the spot where that gi-eat naval chief was 
struck at Trafalgar. 

Tho GanowauYs lie between the fore and laain 
roast, forming a way or thoronghfare from the 
quarter deck to tho forecastle. Retween the 
gangways arc the booms or spare roasts, the 
spars, and the boats, the largest of which—the 
launch—is capable of containing SO or 00 men, 
together with sufficient arms and stores for a 
small enedition. 

The Fobbcastbe, so called from the fort or 
< cn.st]c erected in the fore part of the ancient war 
I galley, is a coutinnation of the ^pper deck, from 
I the gangwaysHo the head. This deck requires The 
I most active and effiTcient seamen; and its cmeuMe 
j presents to an experienced eye a sure criterion of 
I the general character and discipline of the ship. 

I A 03-ponnder pivot-gun, of the enormous weight 
I of 95 cwts., and shifting on lighting centres, is 
I, placed on this deck. 

I The M.vi.v Deck, in all ships of \var con- 
j 'sidered the ‘‘working deck,” ja next below the 
j quarter deck, with wliieh it L^imuuuieates by 
I means of severtu ladders; the after part is parti- 
j tinned off for the chief cabin, or admiral’s dining, 
j room, as also saloon, etc.; etc. From the fore 
j cabin to the break of the quarter deck is the lialf 
I deck; thence to the chess tree is called the wais(, 

I being an oiBm space. Abreast of the main mast al*e a 

j 12 and 2'(-pounder, belonging to the boats on the 
! booms, and near them the water tank for daily 
consamption. Rett, eeu the fore'and main hateli- 
ways are inelosures for the officers’ live stock. The 
remainder of the deck forward, design.ated the 
giffiey, is now the only part of the vessel that re- 
tisins the name of its ancestral ruler of tbe'seas. 
In the centre of the galley is the range, consisting 
I of boilers and ovens—a compact, well-fitted appa- 
} ratus, "capable of boiling, baking, and roastii^ 
' daily provisions ^^ir npwaids of a thousand men. 

I Tliis realm of the culinary art is bound&i at the 

after extremity by the fiirbiddcn ^irecinct, “-no 
man’s land,” and terminated in front of the hearth 
by the fore mast, enciaeliiqt which is the cep^ard 
for cooking-htensSls, while further aheaA on each 
side of Ihe bowsjnrik ara tliro 'uawi field pieces With 
their limliers. . • 


The MimmE Deck. —To tj^is tho principal | 

descent from the main deck is by a double ladder | 

leading to tlio entering port on'either side. In 
the alter part is the w.vrd-rooin, where thp officers 
mess, their cabins ocenpying the spaces between 
the guns on c-ich side. This deck, in charge of a 
mate or midshipman, is kept in the highest possi¬ 
ble order by the marines, who arc liwe berthed, 
and whose bright uniforms add not a little to its I 
niilifary appearance. Here, and also on the lower 
deck, are fixed the four great pumps, whose quad- ! 

rnple power is equal to nine tons per minute, and ' 

also the capstern, by which the best bower of 101 i 

cwts. may be dragged out of its anchorage. The I 

sick-bay and dispensary lake up the whole of the ! 

bow pai't, as allbrding the roost comfortable ac- | 

coinmodalion, aiyl admitting a free circulation of 
air throngh the foremost ports. I 

The Loweb Deck, also called tho gun deck, is 
next below the middle, sustains tho heaviest jicr 
of ordnance, and is consequently of the strongest 
and firmest construction. In the after part is tho 
gun room, separated from the rest of the deck by ' 
a row of muskets and bayonets. Within this in- I 
tlosnre, where slowly tra¥erse.s the ship’s coAi- 
manding tiller, the younger midshipmen, volun¬ 
teers, and master’s assistants ai-c schooled and 
mess. The remainder of the deck forward is al- 
lotted to the ship'.s company, the mqjority of whon 
.are here’ berthed, their mess 'tables being rnnget 
in order between the guds, and from the beans 
above, their clean white hamrooclts are at nigU 
suspended. Throngh the hawse-hole of the bors 
are led the four priiici(>al cables—chain and hem jen 
—for anchoring, mooring, etc. The appearance 
of this deck when cleared for action is singnhrly 
impressive, and on near ins^idbtion can hardy fail 
to realize all that might previously havf been 
imagined of the iut^or of a man-of-wa» ' « 

TiiKORLorDEckSASDCV-KPiTS.—Uxdei-neath 
the gnu deck, tbo orlop extends from fhe fore to 
the after cockpit, including in bread'h tho siiace 
between tlie wings, a sail room in tin midst, and 
on cither side the tiers for cables, havsers, spare 
rigging, and in the allcnnost part of fjis lies tho 
purser’s ftsne room; where are issue!, on ap¬ 
pointed days, to the cooks, or deputies ol the seve¬ 
ral messes, the ' daily allowance. Tho whole of 
this deck being two feet unfier water, is totally 
dark, tlie only light that is admitted penetrating 
through the scupper-holes in tlie wings and in the 
cabins. The after cockpit, to which, beshlcs its 
well-known liistoricnl association, the graphic de¬ 
scriptions of onr jTiodern writers of .sea fiction iravc- 
given such coinroandirig interest, is the submarine 
abodes of the clife ipidsliipmen and assistant- 
surgeons, The bright picture has, however, its 
i-ojer.se; and the Joyou.s banquet-room, the aong- 
rcsonnding laickpit, becomes in time of action the 
anxious sni-geon’s post, where, with his as.sistant8, 
aided by the chaplain, purser, and siek-bay attendU 
aut, be receives tbo wonuded and hurt, adininLs- 
tering to each in surcesaion such relief us it may 
he in his power to-bestow. The ampatatioii-talilo 
forms a conspicuous olject, and on eaidi side are 
parlitionejl cabins for ward- room and other olliccrs. 

In one of these, on the larboard side of tWe ”’Vic¬ 
tory,” NcLson breathed his, last. In the fore 
cockpit, curnmunicatiitg with the after oint hy a 
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clear pasaajro alo^ the wings, are the racks for a soaud is heard until the full, dear \1)ice of the 
seanieu's bags, and on each side, cabins, store* : officer rings along the decks; and th^i, at the 
rooms, etc., etc.,'and the ontranee to the fore | same instant, every back is.bent, every^ sinew is 
ijiagaziwg, where a trusty sentinel keeps watcii i strained, the tackles rattle through their blocks, 
both (lay and night. Forward, we enter the boat- : the handspikes creak; the -decks gromt, the giant 
swain’s store-room, and the compass-room round ! frame of the skip trembles, as about two hundrwl 
the foremast, beneath which are the gunners’ | tons of metal and near a thousand men are.^ in 
upper and lower store-roonM, reaching to the stem 1 simultaiteous motion, each gun’s ®ow striving 
and keelson. Tliese store-rooms are appropriately emulonsly i^ahist the ne.xt, as though life and 
decorated with small stores and implements be- death were in the effort. For a few momenfe all 
lcn)ging to their several deportimsnts. appears to the unpractised eye a contused struggle, 

'I’liE -From tlje gunner’s upper store- mrd then a motionless silence ensues. Every gim 

room we enter the light-room (illuminated when now points to the same olyeet, each captain of a 
occasion demands), from which are emitted the gun stands, tri^-v-lino in hand, with eye^ fixed 
only ray.s ever suffered to penetrate to the magu- i upon the sight of the gun. The discharge of that 
zitie, which nWftil chamber, although mmote from | bi-oadside wmW open OtJ^rcach in the strongest 
common accidents and guarded,.with the utmost 1 ship, tbrougn which a river might enter, 
precaution, is nevertheless provided with water ^ 

pipes and cistertr for the purpose of inundation * ■ • ---; • , • 

in jase of fire. The various cartridges are re- TfUV'" (W «<TRrK-B' 

spcctively taken from *ine boxes, so hermeticallj' ^ A xy}\\ vn siuiju:,. 
closed that if it should suddenly be deemed neees- [ Tui? present year dawned upon tho manu&etttring 
sary to drown the magazine, the water would j districts of England under far leas happy auspices 
llocJd tliera without wetting the powder, which j than bad marked the advent of a new year for a 
wtftild be again fit for action as soon as, througlw long time back. For a considerable period the 
another stop-cock, tho fluid had been turned off best feeling had pervaded the rslations between 


into the hold. • 

Abaft of tho nn^zine are the IjsAding-rooms, 
which arc closed by doors with circular apertures. 


the masters and workpeople engaged in the im- 
poi’tant trade which has made Tjancashire our most 
populous county, raised her villages to the rani: 


through winch the cartridges are handed In time of Urge towns, and given so mighty an impetus 
of iwdioH. Strict rules are observed in tho delivery to the whofo of the iinlustrial pursuits of England, 
of {wvvder to the different dis’ks, the lower and Employers and employed had met at the same 
miiliHo boi»ig supplied from the fora and principal festive boasd; tea parties and other social reunions 


magazine; the miun deck, quarter deck, and fore¬ 
castle from the aiter magazine. 

Eight aft of tho fore magazine, wc come succes- 


had offered a means of exchanging courtesies and 
cultivating IdnUly teeling.s; capitalist and labourer 
had travelled in the same “ cheap ti4p” to tho sea- 


sivcly to the fore hdld, containing the water in j side or other place of holiday resort; and mills 


tanks, one hundred tons of whieh arc taken ns a j were scarcely considered complete that had not 
reserve. JClie main portion is distilled by .anS ap- j baths, libraries, schools, or other such accessories, 
panilus yielding flfty gallon<''pcr hour. Here, ■ that evidenced an interest on the part of the 
Ia) 0 , are tho wine compartment, the slop-room master in the comfort and well-being of bis work- 
above, tho chain and sbot-lockers, tho shell-room, people. Since the passing of the Ten Hours' Aft, 
the salt provisions in barrels, and dry provisions .and the*onl'orcement of other legislative provisions 
above. Notice also the st()ke-hole, with its sup- for tho protection ,of factory people, together with’ 
plomentary engine (technically known as the the adoption of •numerous mechanieariuvcmtions 
*• donkey ”), working by pressirre of sttSim in the mid improvements which have materially lightened 
lar«c boilers, and thehund-pumpfor lhe ventilation the spinner’s and the weaver’s labour, the physical 
of the hold. Ne.xt observe the eflgiue-rooni, with condition of the fiictory operatives has improved, 
its four cylindera, %tcam pijie, immense screw and of late years their material comforts have been 
shall and connection gear; and abaft of this again, {prgely enhanced. * 

the aflm- magazine ai^ bread-room; lastly, in the The wages movement of 1853, with its attend- 
after dendwood ontside, all the screw and fack for ant agitation, has—thou^t only for g time we 
iu/isting it.on deck. would hope—put a stop to ihis happy state of 

• Kuch is the ship under a ppaceful aspect of alfiiirs. It has fell a sad blight upon many towns 
afi’uirs; but place her suddenly in presence of a foe, of Laucashiro; its worst legacy, however, has been 
and let the cry of “ An enejuy kt sight" Iw heard, bequeathed to Preston. The strilte there Ima now 
and how changed the scene'. Tlie adinir^'s cabin, continued for six months, and, at the period of our 
tho cooks’, the mess tables, and the wariT-room. all writing, is to all appearance as W off a settlcsment 
have vanished, as if by magip, when the roll of as ever. Confidence and mntnal attachments have 
the drum has beat to quarters, lu an instant been succeeded by*bi(dcerings and inHitrust; an 
tiiat ra^o of rope is’unravelled, the fost-bqnnd indnstrions, independent, and hi^py community 
guns are free and flanked each by*twolve men, has become idle, dependant, and pnaperised ; and 
the bulkheads are hinged to the beams, the tiro- moral dnd social mlschicfo have resulted which it 
screens are rigged, the powder monkeys have will norhaps take a generatimi to remedy. Whati 
returned from the magazine with their cartridges; concluded, it may be the province of its historian 
and as though the long black tiers had suddenly td narrate the incid«ni» of the beginning, the pro- 
become* insriaet with Ufe, they fly rapidly inwards gress, and the eondnsion of thh dispute; how the 
and outwards, to the right and to the left, under agitation for an advance of " ten per cent.’’ on the 
the united efforte of tho well-trftiaed crews. Not wsgoh of factory opwative^ firas raised at- Stockport, 
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and, being* Ruccessful there, bow it spread to other 
towns; how in some places it'.was conceded, and 
in others resisted; and how, in due course, the 
movement reached Preston. Wo may then know 
bow the advance was demanded; who gave it, and 
who refused it; how Messrs. Twist and Weft pro¬ 
tested that in the face of- a deficient harvest, and 
the prospect of a Eviropean war, it could not be 
afforded; and how Messrs. Goahead and Co. pro¬ 
mised to give it whether it could be atfurded or 
not; how Messrs. Shuttle and Loom thought it 
very hard on the maiiufacturer, although the 
apinuer, they thought, might make the advance— 
a dirwtly opposite conclusion to which Messrs. 
Haalr and Draw liod come, for they said spinning 
was so bad it would aflpfd no more wages, as the 
manufacturer was getting all the profit: weavers, 
they thought, sliunid be allowed a trifle, but in 
spinning it would be more reasonable to reduce. 
■ We may learn liow Messrs. Spindle and Co. laboured 
to prove the unreasonableness of an indiscriminate 
demand irrespective of the rate of wages paid ;* bow 
Mr. Tighlh.'vnd thought operatives generally were 
making too much money, and Mr. Temple recom¬ 
mended concession for quietness sake. Wc.shall 
have disquisitions on trades’ unions in general and 
details respecting local ones in particular; we shall 
learn how organisations began, and how unions 
rose up; how the masters’ association wa.s disen¬ 
tombed from the quiet repose it had enjoyed almost 
.since the lust great strUvC; how tlie existing unions 
of operatives were strengthened and new ones 
formed; how strikes began in detail, simultaneous 
notices to leave work being given at diflerent 
mills; how levies of money coinraenccd among the 
workpeople as a liody for the support of the turn¬ 
outs; how dismissals from employment followed 
for insuboidination; how delegates visited the 
town from other places, oflering sympathy, support-, 
and encouragement; how the " ten per cent.” was 
obtained at nearly eveiy mill; how success stimu- 
la^ demands; how disputes arose in calculating 
tlie fractions in the per centage of advdnee, and 
* how, in consequence of misunderstandings and the 
refusal by some of the workpeople on strike to 
resume employment, an almost general Lock- 
OCT, or closing of works by the masters, ensued. 
This is not now within our province; but there arc 
some features of the dispute of which we may 
spend a “ leisure hour ” in penning some iiarticij- 
lars. ‘ 

Preston^ as all travellers know, is situated about 
midway between Edinbni^b and London, on the 
great line of railwajrocomraunication which connects 
those two capitals with each other and with the 
important towns of central England and the busy 
cotton-spinning district of the north-west. The 
town is delightfully situated upon the beautiful 
river Ribble, amid scenery of a picturesque cha¬ 
racter,^aad not less interesting from its historical 
and antiquarian associations. 1'he beauty and 
elevation of its si^e, the uumcroua vralks by which 
the town is surrounded, its remarkable'freedom 
from smoke, and its generally cheerful aspect, 
place it in strong contrast with the dingy appear¬ 
ance of other mannfaetnruig towns. Many gof Its 
natural characteristics are sech as its inhabitants, 
if pridawero allowable at ail, might well be "proud 
of.’’ " Proud Preston,” indee<C it hin lon^ 


called, and the inhabitants have perhaps rather 
enjoyed their ancient nomenclature.* 

_At least two-flfths of Its population are connected 
with its staple trade; and its numerous piilis, with 
their ingciuous machinery and their industrious 
inmates, when all are in full work, are interesting 
objects to a stranger. There is seen in them tlm 
full application of the principle of division and 
apportionment of labour, and an order, regularity, 
and discipline applied to the pursuits of every-day 
life which we see scarcely excelled in a military 
organisation. The operatives, of whom a laige 
proprtion are young persona, arc a cheerful class; 
ordinarily industrious and honest,^ but careless 
and improvident; attached to the mill, and even 
to the mule or loom they work at, but je^ous of 
encroachment »pon their psition and privileges. 
In the mill they are all attention; from the 
scutching room, where the cotton first sees the 
light after being packed by the slaves of Amvrica, 
and where it is opened and placed in a roaebine to 
be clean.scd of its impurities, to its coming forth in 
the f<*nn of calico from the loom, a quick eye and 
a nimble jpnger attend every motion of the varied 
• machinery, detecting, and correcting with raarVcl- 
lous' celerity, llie snapping of the slightest thread. 

In an evening, wlicVi the engine stopped, and 
when with it ceased the hum of the spinning 
frame and the deafening din of the power loom, no 
school 'ever turned out its inmates on a holiday 
with more glee depicted on their countenances, 
no M.p. ever rushed with more hurry to the house 
of lords to hear the queen’s speech delivered to 
the assembled senators of England, than do the 
younger hands rush forth to enjoy their evening 
ramble in the fields and shady nooks, and in public 
walks about the town. Labour gave to the excur¬ 
sion a zest that idlers cimnot appreciate. 

this has been changed; the tail cliim.neys 
have, with a few exceptions, been long smokeless; 
engines of firom 2000 to 3000 aggregate horse¬ 
power have been stiil; some hundreds of thousands 
of spindles have ceasicd to revolve, and looms,'that 
were turning out a total of nearly two thousands 
of miles of cloth weekly, have been mute. Nearly 
twenty thousand heretofore industrious artisans 
have been listless idlers about our streets; and, 
although much sutTering has resulted from tho 
unnatural warfare, there is* little disposition to 
resume work on the terms oflbred by the masters. 
Even now, when the gates have been reopen^, 
and th*e factory bells have resumed their wonted 
morning peal, when the spinning wheel awaita its 
attendant, and tlie shuttle is ready to be driv^; 
work is refiiscd, except by a few. Agitation is as 
rife as ever; committees for each class of factory 
operative? sit daily, and send out aptotors to exdto 
sympathy and collect cash; meeting after meeting 
is held; the .whole country yet rings with di^a- 
mations about the-nnredressed wrongs of fiictory 
workersand the organisation is as complete in its 
ramifications dnd its workings ns that of most of 
our public institutions. 

We will glance, at one of the public meetings. 
In the centre of the town of Preston there is a 


* If 60, pndfi, at protsnt, has oortaialr bad its ftb,—B b, 
t Vh« piiion rmort» of the Jibv. J. Ckj plaae the ttoiotr 
operativoa at tbe bawl of artinaf. aa toppVuif a smaUar pro- 
porttoa of orimiatlt thaa any other elan. 
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largo tract of land laid out for building purposes, ceeds, and are {icrhaps at home in its tarmoii and 
but at prerent kept’out of the market on specula- excitement. O^ei;^ come for the day of a general 
tion of ultimate increased value, and few buildings meeting to represent a district, to be the bearer 
have been erected upon it. Although no tree or of its contributions, to report the state of feeling 
bush has graced the ground for many years, it still on the question at issue, and, ns a natural conse* 
goes by the name it toe when it was enclosed and qnence, to recommend perseverance. One evil of 
covered with fruit trees, and when many of the these strikes is the violation of the sanctity of the 
neighbouring streets of houses and workshops sabbath. On ail occasions of extensive agitation 
possessed the same rural character. Like Comhill in the manufacturing districts, the delegates ^fao 
Mid the Poultry, Hatton-garden and Lincoln’s- manage these movements meet on the Sunday; 
inn-liclds, in tiie metropolis, “ Chadwick's Or- then, also, every town sends one or more repro- 
chard," in Preston, tors a name more applies- ^tatives. These meetings have become of much 
ble to its past uses than to its present conmtion. interest to the operative! of Preston. On the 
The Orchard, as it is familiarly termed, contains Sunday morning groups of idlers saunter in the 
from ttoo to four statute acres; and in this open streets before the amval of thq morning tfains, 
space on a Saturday aiteruoon and Monday mom- discussing the all-absortog topic of the strike, 
ii^, and occasionally on other day| of the week, talking of whift money wifl come; many will even 
crowds are addressed by “ delegates,” acting for go to the station to meet and greet the visitors, 
the weavers, ihe most numerous body of the fac- Proud of thetr charge, the delegate! bring the 
tory workers. Each cla.ss of operatives have their contributions in bags, which they ostentatiously 
separhto union or committee; their distinct execn- exhibit as they pass through the street; and the 
tivo; their own pay day; their own funds; malce j amounts brought from pai-ticular towns that take 
their own appeals, and manage their own business; J a more^than usual interest in the movement are 
but the only class that have public meetings are I soon known and quickly p.a8scd from mouth to- 
the-power loom weavers; and as th^ arc so Lmout^. Rlackbnni ordinarily contributes from 
numerous, and withal contain so many yosmg | 800/. to 000/. a week to these several committees, 
persons, and principally feipplcs, the managers of Stockport about 300/., and several towns above 
the movement find an advantage in keeping up a 100/. Generally, at least 3000/. is brought to 
continual excitement. A strange assemblage, to Preston by these delegates on a Sunday morning, 
the number of about a couple of thousand, nro on On now year's day Blockbarn sent nearly 1600/,, 
these occasions gathered round a cart, containing and the other places a proportionate increase, as a 
some h.alf doxen “ delegates," and on the coldest “ new year’s gift.” Que.stionable means are occa- 
winter’s day there have been seldom fewer than sionally employed to euforco contributions, but 
an audience of two, and sometimes as many as ten, the hu'ge sums scut undoubtedly represent a strong 
thousand. Men and women, lads and lasses— and deep feeling op the question, 
some intensely interested in the proceedings, others The delegates generally meet at the various 
listless spectators, andwicariy all of them sufferers head-quarters of each committee; except that the 
by tills social convulsion—listen to the outpourings weavers, from the number who attend and the 
of their le!q|prs. They, in language oftcntimes»of greater interest felt in their proceedings, assemble 
the Strongest character, enconii^e them to con- in a largo building called the temperance hall, 
tinue in their present position until their demands bnt more popularly known by its original name of 
are unconditionally complied with, and they are the cockpit, it having been erected for the pur- 
invited to hold up their hands and cheer for rcso- poses of the barbarous, but once common, pas- 
lutions pledging them to “ ten per cent, and no time of cock-fighting. Since its discontinuance 
surrender.’' Here are addresses delivered as varied for this debasing pifl'snit, it has been occupied by 
in their style and character as speeches in pnriia- the temperance society for its freqnent meetings, 
ment on a reform bill or the corn la%v^on an It has not, however, been confined to the purpose 
Irish grievance or an eastern difficulty. Impas- of spreading information on teetotalism; it has 
sioned and vehement, oool and collected, rough and been a general lecture theatre, and is a favourite 
rude, pithy and (but ver^ seldom) polished, are meeting hall of the working classes. Science of • 
some of these various effusions. Those who indulge alfiicet every kind has been discoursed upon within 
in the wildest declamations agmnst capitalists, and its walls, and all manner of religious and political 
ded out the fiercest denunciations of employers, teachings hare there found hearers. It ftas long 
aiy the favourite orators. It is indeed a mournful tho " local habitation ” of Momnonism; Robert 
spectacle to see theso thousands, ^lot merely in Owen has there communicated his peculiar socialist 
ideness—itself the cause of mqch vice—but ex- views; Oobbett there denounced paper money and 
posed to influences of so hnfavourable a kind, declaimed for radical reform; Feargus O’Connor 
They now applaud and greedily receive tho^trang- went there to explain the “ five points” of his char- 
est and most mischievous doctrines on the relation^ ter; it has ofien been the theatre for meetings con- 
between capital and labour, doctrines revolting to ncctcd with local and general politics, and its plat- 
Iho politicM economist,-and which would never fonnhasinanyatimeresoandMtotheeloquefltap- 
harmonise with the peace or the welUlfting of an peals of Christian ministers of piety and zeal against 
industrial community. Many of tlie listeners, the, infidelity and “indifferentism" of the age. The 
before tho present misunderstanding, never her- building is a larM one, capable of containing above 
bonred a thought contrary to the idea that their 800 people, and torms a perfect amphitheatre. Its 
employer was their best fnend, narrow^id disi^eeable approach renders it less de- 

We haw spoljen of “ delegates.” Many*of these sirable tor public meetings than other uid more mo- 
are devoted entirely to fte agitation; they have ; dern buildings in the town; it is, therefore, uo^r sel- 
been engaged for tne frork, are paid from its pro- ; dom used except for meetings of the humbler classes. 
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A noti(!3 of tho “sli’ilfo” now under coiiiu'dei'ii- alive of Weftridj^e undertook that one-half of the 
tion would be iiieompletc without an ac(a)unt of earnings ol' that place should be given lo tho 
a meeting which directs so large a share of the : " people of Preston " mther than they should be 

moveuiciit. licforc the hour of coiuineneing bnsi- beaten. The business of tho next week was talked 

ness the place is generally crowded, and often over and tho meetings fixed; several nebg an- 

many are 'inablo to obtain Emission. Here is an noniiced sonjowhere or other every night. Appli- 

audionoe of an entirely different eliaracter to that cations were then made for people to speak at them, 

in the Orchard. Comparatively few young people One town wanted Mortimer Grime to go and 

are’present, not very many females, and although “thunder" against tho “cottonocracy;" another 

; .some of the audience are undoubtedly drawn thither wanted George Seoldwoll to “show tlie masters 

j by enriosity, there is ovidenlly a deep interest felt np,-” and a third thought “t’cheermon hissel 

j by all in tne movement, and a business air and an shnd goa, un be wnd get lots o’ brass;” and so on 

I appearance of thoughtful earnestness pervades the through the whole list of the spokesmen. Some 

whole assemblage. The chair, a raised scot com- ■ discussion next followed on the injustice of the 

inaaidlng a view of the whole place, is occupied by truck system, and some other incidents of factory 

the president of tlie cx£|({utive committee, a bodj' life, whicli iveve followed by an eloquent and iin- 

of eight working men, in whom vested tho passioned address on tho question from a working 

management of this vast organissitioii, which lias m.aii. the representative for tho day of the opera- 

obtained tbrj’and distributed to, fhi^ one class of lives of Peneetovvn, tlic whole concluding with tlie 

• work-people uofles;! than • lifty thousand jiorai'is. announeenicnt of what money each district lias 

When wo saw the meeting, it was just hefove. sent. Whatever opinionsmay l)e held as to the 

hnsiness commenced, when delegates, as they ar- ' object these men have in view, there was an evident 

rived with their money-bags, were greeted with earr.cstness in their pi’oeoedings, and an amount 

enthusiasm. Business proceeded, and tliough it of energy that, well directed, would be of great, 

was evident that many districts had sent theirservice ro their class and their country. *l'he 
most turbulent inhabitants, and their most noted ordc”, too. witli which the meeting was conducted 

agitators, to represent them, 5 et. the assemblage wa.s creditable to their business liahits;' many 

was ruled with a wave of the hand, a nod, and luectinics of greater pretensions miglit take a 

almost a word. Tho sliglitest tendency to irregn- Jes-'on from tho weavers’ delegates, 
larity was chocked on the instant; and any turn Having seen the money brought in, wo will 
of the discussion that appeared likely to lead to a take a look at it.s disbursement. The same cock- 

personal altercation was speedily sur)l>re.Msed witli pit on a Monday or Tuesday i-s tho ])rineipal pay- 

a tact and good humour that reeoiieiled all to the olfico of the weavers, 'i'licre isanotltcr assemblage, 

authority when even arbitrarily exercised. All but of an essentially difierenl character to the one 

j this, too, was done by an Oldham weaver, speaking we have just de-'cnbe-d. Now the turn-outs, or 

‘ in the broadest Lancashire dialect, who probably “ loek-onts,” as they iirefer being called, are thcni- 

j never even hoard of Lindley MuiTny, and who re- selvc.s come to receive theiv allowance; they are, 

! specled his behest,s no more than he and his col- principally young women, and they appear as en- 

j leagues did the mandate of a inillowner. Then thvsiaslic in the oanse in which tljfy arc en- 

were the incidents of the week’s agitation graplii- gaged as the most eaniest delegate. I’liore 

I Ciilly narrated ; apologies made for small emilribn- was on evident determination oxpre.s.sed in tlie 

lions, and promises given of increased supjiort ; conntcnanccs of all present, and, great as must 

' votes of sympathy tendered, and hints f^fivea tliat have been the ]n'i\'atinns endured by nio.s( or 

j • firmness will yet make them the winner. Tiien them, there vvius a cheerfulness that coilld scarcely 

j rose some agitator, who had’’ appeared in every lie credited, and few appeared to have even snf- 

[ popnlareonimotionfor a qiiaiderofa ceiilnry hack, t’ered iii> (heir personal appearance from tlieir 

j to deliver in the broad dialect of Blackbiini or long-conliimed lo.s.s of wages. 'J'lie greater amount' 

j Rochdale some detail of an alleged factory oppres- of fresh air they had inhaled, and their freedoin 

I sion. Then a beardless youth, prmid of tlie mission from work, aiipoared to hav» more than conipcn- 

j lie is intrusted with for the day, and ambitious of .sated for their harder fare. As a class, indeed, 

the fame of an agitator and an orator, would rise they arc noted for the nenine.ss of their attire, and 

to boast of some act of insubordination in tim mill generally for their good looks, it is not, liowevcr, 

where hc'works; but, unaccustomed to the excite- , among this class that the de.stitniion is heaviest 
incnt of a public .^iccUng, would stammer ont a ■ felt, but by the older peojile, and those in middle 
few incoherent sentences, and require encouraging life who hare ydnng familioH dependent upon them, 
plaudits to give him even suificieni conlidenco to It is tlierc that want pinches : there that debts 
^tell tliern how much money ho had brought. Then juieumnlatc until credit fails; there that arreims of 
a “ victim " would tell of his dismissal from em- rent aroHo he mot; with them that ha]>py homes 
ployment for disrcgi'iding the rules of his master. I ate broken up; on them that the effects now Iwing 
Then a sn|rgestion came for some improvement in i wrought by the ,demon of discord chiefly fall, 
the ofgamsation; next a report of a rapturous ' Tlic hands at eadi mill are paid at a fixed hour 
meeting at LoomviUe, and a promise from Spin- ; and in tliif •numerical order of tho looms they 
dleton tliat the'suhscrljitions would bcf doubled worked at. They each know their place; they file 
now that the mills in that town were on fall time ' into it as readily as soldiers; posKing along the 
again; an apology followed from Cottendolc that' open pussage that circles the building above the 
the sum sent wa.^’ Sq smail, us there liad Jiieai a . liigliest sc.at townrd.s a small committee room, at 
break-down, the delegate adding, “ Weer.thore wor : tlie wliuiftw of which oaoii receives bis or ker skrted 
no brass, it wir vavra harrl lo get ony;’’ but the , allowance, and it having beea previously counted in 
enthusiasm rose to its. height when the reeresent- i tlie requisite amounts offinfh or five shillings, the 
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recipient scai-cely neods to stop in order to receive ifc. 
At another table each yoang person leaves a penny 
to form a fund for .tlio extra relief of those who 
have largo families. The arrangements for saving 
time to thesrecipicnts are good, but in other re¬ 
spects there was an absence of that superior regu¬ 
larity and business care which marked the proceed¬ 
ings of the delegate meeting. 

Tliis terrible state of things—class arran^d 
against class, employer against employed, capital 
against laboui-—appears, as we have said, as far 
off a settlement as ever. No cordial approach is 
being made to each other; neither party offera to 
give way or compromise, and the trade of the place 
is at a stand-still. Savings banks aro Iwing drami 
upon for tbc withdrawal of the hoardings of years; 
shopkeepers, failing in their receipts, find it dilB- 
cnlt to make payments; and tlte vSiole town is 
jiist now sxiffonng from a great moral and social 
plague. Oh! that kindlier feelings would inllu- 
ence the combatants, that better counsels would 
prevail, and that some power would restore the 
suspended commercial animation of the town, set 
the wheels and the looms in motion, and leach all 
the o\>mponent parts of our social ‘mid commercial 
sj’stcm jurain harmoniously to work together as of 

*** Most heartily will every patriotic reader 
echo the sentiments of onr intelligent contributor. 
Without adverting to the strike at Preston, loiow- 
iug nothing as we do, except from newspaper re- 
) port.s, of that particulai’ (xuestion, we feel assured 

I that the. most effectuial way of preventing strikes 

would be fo;md in the adherence of both masters 
j and servants to the commands of scripture, ad¬ 
dressed to tbora respectively: “ Mastkiss, give 
j nnto your sen-ants that which is just and equal, 
knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven; 
SEU\•A^•^P, be obedient to them that are yom- 
masters aredrting to the tle^v • • • • not witli 
eye-service as incn-pleasers, him as the sernuits of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the hem-t; 
with good-will doing service as to the Lord, and 
not to men.” 

THE MENDICANT AMIUSSADOK. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE ANNIES OE^ESKVI,!. 

[From the Freni!li.] 

One of the consequcncA of the abdication of Na¬ 
poleon was the grand congress held at Vienna— 
the repository of national wrongs and their 
presumed redresser. The news of the assembly 
of tho.congrcss was received by all nations with 
interest, and especially by those smaller states or 
jirovinccs which had suft'ered so severely by the 
continental war. Amongst otjier countries, Servia 
recognised the congress of Vienna as an* event 
likely to prove beneficial to her internal welfare,* 
and determined to appeal to it to arbitral between 
the nation and her old oppressor, Turkey. For 
twenty yoai-s or more tho'Sservians badjltcen in a 
state of chronic insurrection against Moslem op¬ 
pression. Weakened by the long and seemingly 
useless struggle, they were at last compelled to 
appeal to Austria, as they had before done to 
Itussia, for intervention and assistance. ,Whcn 
the opportifnity <X!curred wjiich the meeting of the 
congress offered, a stef^was taken by a patriotic 


‘individual in Servia, which led to the grievances 
of the comitry being a second time laid before the 
emperor of. Austria,*willi a promise of the best 
results. 

Matthieu Nenadovitj, pastor (profa) over a largo 
flock of Servian mountaineers, fa.ilf pripst, half 
soldier, with staff and wallet for his chief equip¬ 
ments, quitted Ms groaning country by the passes 
of her lulls on the cstrnordinary ombiissy of lading 
ut the feet oi' the empeiov Francis, at the congress 
of Vienna, the petition of Servia (br protection 
against Moslem despotism. 

Twice already had Matthieu Nenadovitj acted 
in the character of ambassador for Servia. In the 
year 1S05 while yet a comparatively young man, 
though eigoying the full confidence of his country¬ 
men, he set out«Ionc on ttfc long journey to St. 
Petersburg, no better equipped for travel than 
the primitive hai)its of Ms countrymeu ^rmitted. 
Ho arrived at the court pf the autocrat,* arui was 
enabled to present his de.siiatohds. On this occa¬ 
sion the czar deigned to reiily, “ thid the hospodars 
must constitute thcm.selvos into a senate, and on 
this condition llnssia would render her assistance.” 
Ag;iin, in ISII, Matthieu departed from Servia 
on a sdf;ond long journey to A'ionna, the hearer of 
despatches to the Ansirian power. In person ho 
delivered them to the emperor Francis. At the 
audience which was accorded him, the emperor 
gave a distinct promise that lie would intercede 
with tlte Porte for the Servians. The emperor's 
word.s were, as recorded, “1 have always been, I 
am, and will remain, your friend; I have proved 
my friendship by sending jrou corn, breail, and 
s-ilt, and have ever acc.ompanied the subsidies with 
the bast advice." * 

In 1815, for the third time, father Matthieu as¬ 
sumed the ambassadorial office, and in pilgiim 
garb (ii Skavonian embassy was never yet distin¬ 
guished by costly display), departed again for 
Vienna with the Servian petition to be presented 
at the congress, the emperor Francis having ap¬ 
parently fergotten his promises, or delayed to 
perform them. Once more did fiithor Matthieu 
cross the Danube, ^nd knowing nothing of any 
language hut his own, guided only by Ma good 
sense, made his way through the Austrian domi¬ 
nions, and ultimately reached the capital. He 
entered Vienna, as on a previous occasion, after 
weeks of foot-sore travel, and, as may bo imagined, 
niOKj like a way-worn pilgrim than the representa¬ 
tive of an embassy. , 

The poor iiriest had no sooner anived at*Vienna 
than he commenced, putting in fqjrce his plans for 
obtaiuing %u audience of the congress, and laying 
the petition he was the bearer of before it. *But 
Ibe royal and distinguished personages assembled 
ill full conclave at Vienna upon the above occasion 
were not quite so aiiproacbable as father Matthieu 
had dreamed. Those persons to whom he com¬ 
municated his design of obtaining audience of* the 
confess only laughed at him for entertaining so 
foolish an enterprise. How, they Stud, could it be 
expected that a poor pilgrim, or mendicant, would 
be received by thR august assemblage of the con- 
gressj* Nevertheless, nnper the encouragement 
derived from the previous cohdeseension of the 
emperor Francis, Matthieu persevered. It was a 
strange gight that of the poor pastor, witH Ms 
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flowing heard, day after day dragging his weary 
footsteps about the precincts of the Austrian court! 
His constant attendance, and the pertinacity with 
whicli lie pressed his suit, soon began to excite 
notice. This, however, he courted, rather than 
.shunned, Whenever passers-by exhibited the out* 
ward signs of rank or high shstion, father Mat* 
thien, it is recorded, would bend his hoary head 
with a supplication that the passenger would lead 
him—a stranger, but the representative of a nation 
—to the presence of the assembled princes. The 
courtiers ror the most part were heedless or incre¬ 
dulous to the priest's* importunities. Now and 
then some kinder hearted individual would stop, 
listai, and so with a shake of the head advise the 
pilgrim to depari. Others, again, less kind, visited 
the humble ainbassadd) with thetr worst suspi¬ 
cions. It happened at length, however, that one 
of thojie whom Matthieu importuned was an 
officer of rank, and himself an attacht! to an em¬ 
bassy. Tliis gentleman had coifstant audience of 
prince Mettcrnich, and one day he took an oppor¬ 
tunity to mention to the ^eat diplomatist the siii- 
gular mission of the Servian. 

Matthieu continued to remain about the courts 
His hopes of obtaining the much desired audience 
were indeed declining fast, when one day he was | 
approached by an Austrian official, who bade the j 
priest follow him. The offieer conducted him in ! 
the midst of crowds of courtiers, to the hall of 
audience, in which the congress held its receptions, j 
The appearance of the Servian in such presence ; 
was enough to excite ctiriosity. The ambassadors j 
and their suites, resplendent in court costumes, ' 
pressed about the stranger, an^ wondered how so | 
odd-looking a personage had penetrated to tho 
audience-chamber of the congress. But the lowly 
ambassador heeded them not. He was neither 
awed nor deterred by the mere outward show and 
pan^bemalia of princes. Our Servian's heart beat 
with one finn and noble resolve, namely, to present 
the patriotic petition he carried in his bosom. 
With this most original scroll in his hand did 
father Matthieu coigure the assembled diplomatists, 
even with tears in his eyes, td ■'.id in the rc.scue of 
a nation of one million of patriots from the galling 
yoke of Mahmoud. The plenipotentiaries smiled 
at the navoeti of the strange representative belV>i'e 
them; until one member of the congress, more 
serious th a n the rest, demanded whence the stranger 
came? » ' 

“ Prom Servia,” answered the prie.st. 

“ And, where u Servia f' almost jocosely in¬ 
quired .another pe.'sonage. 

The question went the round of thewissembly; 
and several of the distinguished individuals knew 
not, or pretended not to Icnow or care aught re¬ 
garding the existence of so apparently insignificant 
a spot on the faoc of the earth as Servia. State.s- 
men.^Iike other people, will occasionally unbend to 
enjoj* a humorons scene. Tho congi’css enjoyed 
their joke at the expense of Servia and her am¬ 
bassador. Nevertheless, they recognised the le¬ 
gitimate purpose of the yricst’a ipission. Metter- 
nich, from his place addnssing father Matthieu, 
gave him his rnn^ by informing him .that he 
iniglit return home and state to his countrymen 
that. Austria would in goud faith take into con¬ 
sideration the needs Md reqniremcnts of his people. 


Thus addressed, in the bland voice of a dignified 
personage, glittering with diamond crosses, stars, 
and orders, onr amWsador knew that his long- 
sought mission was nccomidished. Prince Metter- 
nioh beckoned and whispered in th( ear of an 
attendant., The latter appixMiched Matthien, and, 
with studious politeness, withdrew him from the 
presence. The same day father Matthieu quitted 
Vienna to prosecute his journey homeward; but 
ill better guise, and more befitting the ambassa¬ 
dorial office than that on which he hod entered the 
Austrian capital. 

Matthieu, in due time, reached the banks of the 
Save; and as he made his way through the moun¬ 
tain passes into Servia, he found by the talk of the 
mountaineers and villagers that matters fared 
more desperately than ever with his unfortunate 
country. The seizure and decapitation of prisoners 
by the Turks proceeded to that extent as to strike 
terror into the hearts of the people. The patriot 
chiefs, hiding in tho fnstpesses among tho moun¬ 
tains, were at a loss how to longer sustain their 
independence, safety, or freedom. Tn this state 
of tmngs the news of father Mnttbien’s return 
reached them. . 

The priest met his fi'icnds, and was not slow to 
communicate the result of his journey to Vienna. 
The spirit of tho patriots revived with tho commu¬ 
nication of the good news. In a short spco of 
time a new nrrn,y was raised, .and with this force 
the Serviiuis uUiinately compelled the Porte to 
grant them the immunities they liad so long 
sought in vain. Among the concessions made, 
were the withdrawal of tho pashalics from tho 
country, ami the issue of a hatti scherift' declaring 
Servia a free principality. 


SELFISlUtCSS UNCimiSTIAN. 

Live for some purpose in the wwld. Act your 
part well. Fill up the mca.sure of duty to others. 
Conduct yourselves so that you shall be missed 
with sorrow when yon are gone. Multitudes of 
onr species are living in such a selfish manner 
that they arc not likely to bo remembered after 
their disappearance. They leave behind them 
i scarcely any traces of thei’s existence, but are for¬ 
gotten almost as though they had never been. 
They nrc, while they live, like one pebble lying 
unobserved amongst a million on the shore; and 
when they die, they are like th.at smno pebble 
thrown into the sea, which just rufllcs the surface, 
sinks, and is forgotten, without being mis.sed from 
tho beach. They are neither regretted by the rich, 
wanted by the poor, iior celebrated by the learned. 
Who has been the better for their lift P Who has 
been the worse for their death ? Whose tears have 
they dried up? whose wants supplied? whose 
miseries have they healed ? Who would nnbar the 
gate of lifjMto re-odmit them to existence ? or what 
free would greet them back again to our world with 
a smile ? Wretched, unproductive mode of exist¬ 
ence ! Selfishness is its own curse; it is a starving 
vice. The man who does no good, gets none. 
He ‘is like tho heath in the descr^ neitluir yielding 
fruit, nor seeing whens good cometh—a stunted, 
dwaiffish, miserable 8hrub.*^J?en. J". A. 
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buslimw had slept seemed saturated with mois' 
turo; and on reaching: out his baud with the 
involuntary action of a half-aroused .slnmberer, it 
fell with a splash on the ground, which two or 
thi-ee hours before had been dry as a threshiag- 
floor. In another instant Frank was wide awake 
and on his feet; at the next, he had opened the 
door of the hut, when a sight presented itself 
j which filled him with astonishment and alarm. 
Almost the entire valley was, or seemed to be, 
submerged. 

Frank rubbed his c}'es, fancying that he must 
still be dreaming, or-that the uncertain light of 
the waning moon in the yet clouded sky was 
deceiving him. Bat tiicre was no deception: the 
whole plain had become a tnrbulent lake; the hut 
,was already swainpcff, and the waters wore still 
rapidly rising. He could dimly see the muddy 
waves roHing onwards, and hear'their dull heavy 
surge a? they broke on the higher ground. Above 
i this rose a sullen roar, like the sound of a distant- 
cataract~-it was the noise of a cataract; while, at 
intervals, loud espksioBs, more fearful, if possible, 
than the crash of thunder, broke upon the startled 
ear of the fisteuw. 

Frank did not stay for further intimations of | 
impending dapger: daiting back into the hut, bo 
shook the sleepers in the berths, and shouted in 
their ears, the men were prevokingly fast 
asleep; and when partially arousM, their foonlties 
seemed doroant. 

" Look aBve. Ben V* s.iid Lswtoa, “ if yon don’t 
want to be iraahed away. The flood is down 
upon us.” 

"Ay, ^!" repHied the feRow, lazily, slowly | 
raniag hunself, and stepfdiig unwillingly out of 
hia her^ Tlie first squash of his unbooted foot 
the icMMT, however, efibctually awakened him. 
Uttering an exchnnatioa of terror, he rushed 
fiura the hut with Fraidt, flawed by the hah- 
hssper. 

sa the shori interval which bad elapsed since 
I Frimk had been made aware of tiro imminent 
peril, the flood had pripably risen; the hut was 
now soaae inebes deep in wdter; and before them 
nothing wan vutble by the dull light but an angry 
fosBaiag iomnt, hemming in the farm and home* 
stead. 

We have aiplained that these had been built, 
with a view to safety in k> emergency ^ tire 
present one, on ruing gramid, at some distance 
nwm the bed «f the ecedk; and hitherto the pre¬ 
caution had been sufllrient. But it now seemed 
plain to Frank (hat provudon had not been made 
fur those extraordinary occasions on which an 
Australian watercourse has been known to rise, ia 
the course of a few hours, twelve or twenty feet, 
or higher, above its ordinary level—Sweeping 
away all obstructions willi overwhelming force— 
spreading devastation all around, and, if occurring 
in the night, adding danger to life to irresistible 
destruction of property. 

The burned glance which Frank cast into the 
dark overhanging gloom, showed the neighbonr- 
ing huts, togetlier with the ^epherda’, nearly 
surrounded wth v(ai(;r^ while the buge^tuft-nlikc 
v.’ool-shcd, built on lower ground, seemed to be 
fiiirly afloat, and bore in* distant resemblance to 
the popular representation of Noah’s aifb, trans- 


I mrted fimn a toy-shop, and swollen to its ori^nal 
dimensions. 

Thw patch of ground on which the farm-house 
stood was as yet apparently above the water, but 
cut off firora the still higher part of tbs volley; and 
Frank shuddered as he thought of the perils to 
wliich the inhabitants would he exposed if the 
flood should continue to vise. It seemed strange 
to him that no sign of alarm was indicated, either 
in tho iiu'm or the huts. Not a light was to bo 
seen from any window, nor was a sound heard 
besides the increasing surge of thewising billows, 
tho distant rush of the water, descending in vast 
volumes from the mountainous reservoirs, down its 
preripitous channel, and the occasional crashes 
which announced* the overthrow of some enormous 
fragment'of rock, loosened from its bed, and rolled 
downward aitd onward by the impetuous torrent. 

But though all on the station—themselves 
excepted—seemed lulled in fatal repose, dreaming 
perhaps that the alarming sounds of which wc 
have spoken were but a eoutinuanco of the storm 
of wind and thunder of the previous day, the live 
stock of tho farm evinced greater watchfulness, 
and seemed conscious of the fote to whidb they 
were ex^ed. While hesitating as to the conrse 
he should talec, Frank became aware of an ex¬ 
traordinary commotion in the adjoining sheep-fold, 
indicated by a trampling, splasbiug sound, mingled 
with plaintive bloats, os though the whole thick 
were wildly rushing from side to side the in¬ 
closure, in vain endeavours to escape from con¬ 
finement ; while a troop of horses and colts, having 
broken from the paddock, galloped the huts m 
snorting amazement, towards the higher and yet 
open ground. 

** Whafs to be dime Ft exclaimed Frank, aftw a 
short minute, which had sufficed to show Hm the 
<need of immediate action. , 

" Done! whyr the best thing to be done is to 
foller thim pownies, the darlings,” said the hut- 
keeper. 

" ThaFs what I say,’* sard the riiepherd, wading 
back iiitQ the hut, and gnpiitg, unmteeesafid]^ os 
it seemed, fbr his bootei **toare'a sense in hoiws; 
and——’* 

"But Hr. Braey and his family,” urierposed 
Frank, hastily; “and the men in the ether 
huts-” 

“ Must jist look ont for their-selves,” said the 
man sullenly. " Everybody for his-selfi’' haadded, 
os he sprang ii-am the imt, and disiq^peared in the 
gloom. 

The'hat-keeper, a strong, brawny, loosdtjohted 
eoBatrymsn of O'Connell, was about following tho 
shepherd’s example, when Layton arrested him 
wiA a strong grif»fo£ the arm" Yon are not the 
raaiB,‘'Shane, to leave the women in danger like 
this, amtpak even warn them of it P” 

The man ran.his fingers through Itis shock head 
of hair, in perplexity “ Warn them, is it, Mr. 
Layton ?* •There’s warning enough to wake the 
siven slaapcrs; and it’s warning tliey’vo taken by 
tltis time,” he said: “ there’s lighte glaming trem 
the windys at last.” 

^ud even .as tho man, whom Laytm addrc-ssed 
as Shsfiie, spoke, lights were seen hurriedly gleam¬ 
ing from window to idindow in tho farm, and tho 
double explosioo of a gun gavo evidence that the 
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farmer was at len^h not only alive to- the serious 
predicament in which' all nronnd him were sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly placed, but was stHving 
to ffivo the alarm ta his men in the huts. The 
report of thcsgrim was succeeded by the loud bark¬ 
ing of the numerous dogs on the farm ^ and the 
next minute, shouts from, and manifest commotion 
in, the other huts, proclaimed to Frank that sleep, 
for that night, was exchanged for sudden activity. 

“ All right 80 far, then,” said Frank, cheerily; 
" but we may as well let them know we are awake 
too.” And he raised a shrill “ coo-ohand then, 
without listening for a reply, he sprang forward. 

Not much time had been lost; for though the 
scene has taken sonic time to describe, probably 
little more than live minutes hod elansed since 
Frank had first been made atvare of^tnb coming 
down of the flood. A delay of five mmate.s, how¬ 
ever, iu some circumstances, may bo attended with 
serious consequences; andjiy tliis time the waters 
had so lapidly risen that the hut was no longer 
tenable, while the fann-house, as it seemed to 
Frank, was losing the advant^e of its slightly 
more elevated position. 

To the surprise of the hut-keeper, whose move¬ 
ments kept pace with those of the young stockman, 
instead of pushing at onco fov the yet nnflooded 
part of tho valley, and then following in the steps 
of the shepherd, Frank proceeded at once to the 
sheep-fold, bearing up with some exertion agidnst 
tho stream, which, rising by this time above his 
knees, had nearly upset him by its ferce; and in 
reply to a hurried exclamation of tho Irishman, he 
explained that tho whole flock wonld be drowned 
if not released. 

“ It’s thrnc for ye, that,” said the man, ■with a 
touch of compassion; and making towards the 
liigher part of the fold, the two men tore np a 
hurdle,^ and a^ the next instant the flock was 
leaping frantically through the harrow opening, 
wiUi no distinct idea, apparently, of gratitude; fur, 
.at the first rush, Shane wa.s overthrown, and 
floundered desperately in tho water till assisted to 
rise by his companion. 

“ The haythenish bastes; only to think of that 
now! and me—asy, asy; but its litUe sinse they 
have, nnyw.ay,” he exclaimed, as, instead of direct¬ 
ing their course to tho safer ground,*a numW of 
them dashed into tho deeper stream, and were seen, 
by the dim glimmer of the clouded sky, helplessly 
plunging into the full current of the flood. '* Not 
much use of us takin’ this throuble,” he added. 
“ So now, by your lave, mister stocltman, here goes 
Liimy' Sliane.” , 

“ It can’t bo helped,” said Frank, rather mor¬ 
tified to witness the ill success of his attempt to 
save the sheep; ''better they should hav| this 
chance, however, than none; but take it easy, 
Larry—we must get to the farm somehow." 

“ Is it a porpusa you thmk me. to be?” asked 
Larry. * 

“ Look hero,” continued Frank, not Ireeding this 
question—"the stream sets right there away; 
and a few of these htudles, if wo would fasten them 
together, might make a raft;” and he began to 
loosen the stakes to which th^ were fastened. . 

'' And wliBt thin P" aaked Larry, doubtfully. 

‘‘ Why, then, if we could At to the farm wo might 
ba of some uso i think of the femabs, Lany." 


“Tliat’s thrue,” said the other, with, sudden 
alacrity: “the faymples,”—-up came a stake— 
“bonld hard, master Fi-ankj thowatber's up to 
my lower rib, and it’s mighty could. Is it a bit of 
stfaringP well, that's good, anyhow,’* pnllHig a 
coil of yai’n from his pocl^t. “ Asy now ’’-r-fasten- 
ing toother two hurdles, laid across md across— 

“ the faymales: to bo sure, the faymales must be 
thought on; and it’s washed away like pea-haulm 
the big house will be before morning light. I saw 
the latter end of a flood once before, and an awful 
sight it was:—another hurdle, mister Layton; hey, 
but the sthrame pulls pnwerf^ll strong; and roaring 
it is like twinty thousand mad bulls. The faymales, 
young and ould, they're not to bo niglicted, afty- 
bow; and it’s little they can do to^elp themselves 
in a ruction like %his, I’m tninking. Ls it a rud¬ 
der ?—well, that’s qtiare now.” 

By this time the ratt was completed ;^d,J[io1d- 
ing on to its opposite sides, tho tw'o meft waded 
cautiously into the deeper wate?, and then iflam- 
bered to its top, irapeiTcctly guiding it with a 
broken rail which served as a paddle. 

The farm was only two or three hundred yards 
distant: but the navigation proved anything but 
easy and safe. At one time, the raft was whirled 
round in Ofi eddy: then it plunged forward un¬ 
manageably, ont of its intended course, and .swiftly- 
darted towards the middle of the turbulent rapids. 

Franlj looked silently and anxiously around, 
while his companion wielded the make-shilib paddle 
with a coo]ne$.s and skill which gave promise of 
eventual success. At the same time, the uproar 
was sensibly increasing; a vast body of water was 
evidently still pouijng down the rocky heights 
which "hemmed in the upper end of the valley; 
and every moment added to the force of the waves, 
which threatened to carry away everything before 
them. The huts which Frank and Larry were 
leaving behind were now deep in the flood; and 
the rest of their rcccrit occupants were probably 
fleeing for safety to the bush-covered hills in the 
distance. * 

CIIAITEU XXXII. 

A STOKV »T a PAELOL'S riEE. 

Orn readers will understand that the incidents 
we have endeavoured to narrate in the foregoing 
chapter took place some two or three hours after 
midnight; and they will remember that at an 
earlier* hour wo left Challoner Matson in com¬ 
fortable enough circumstances as Mr. Bracy's 
guest. * 

To Mr. Bracy, life afternoon adventure of the 
young American was a source of good-natured 
amusement. “You call this a flood,” he said: 
“ you should have been with me twelve years ago, 
or thereabout, to see an Australian flood in all its 
magnificence——” 

“ And danger,” add^ Mrs. Bracy, with a slight 
shndder. “ I don’t think Mr. Matson need wish 
that.” 

“ Not paWicularly, madam,” replied the young 
man; ''though JL can conceive there must be 
.something very -grand in witnessing the gra- 
dual-A-w” * . 

“GraduaW my deat sir; you afe thinking of 
your Mississippi, I Bn^ipose, with its gtaduid rimngs 
and fallinjps. 'Hiere is very UMd Uat is gradual 
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round ia evident perplexity. The tkrm was snr* 
rounded, and the strong cuiront forbade the hope 
of escape to the higher grotud, while the waters 
were sbll deepwiing. 

“ This is awkward,” he said. “ If we had but 
horses,'we might manage; but they have made 
theniselves scarce. The only resource is to make 
a raflt; and we hai'e scarcely time, to say nothing 
of a want of materials.” 

“ W<H»ldn’t it he the safer plan,” suggested 
Clialloncr,to remain where we are till the flood 
subsides?" 

The farmer shook his head negatively. “ Yon 
don’t know our Australian floods as 1 do, Mr. 
Matson. In h'alf an hour, sir, or an hour at most, 
if the house stands ^o long, the lower rooms will 
bo filled to the ceiling, and befbro morning not a 
vestige of farm, barn, or hut will remain." 

“ In • that • ease, sir,, there seems but little 
hope-” ' 

“Oh, I don't say that, Mr. Matson — — What 
now, Dick ?” ho iMded abruptly, turning to the 
native, who, uttering a sharp cry, plungbd into the 
water, and disappeared round an angle of the 
building. A minute or two of anxious suspense 
intervened, in which Challoner fancied he heard 
the sound of near voices mingling witli the sough 
and dash of the inundation. 

Another minnte, .and the voices evidently .ap¬ 
proached neai’er—then the raft of Imrdles'was seen 
drifting by, the men, waist deep in water, assisted 
by Dick Ikown, labouring to ilofit it up to tlic 
farm. A moment later still, Mr. Bracy and his 
guest were lending their assistance; and, iiftcr a 
severe struggle with the current, and with»a loud 
slumt of triumph from the Irishman, the raft was 
drawn in, and moored to the verandah with a 
slack rope; and they re-entered the hall, which by 
this time was deeply flooded. 

Little time sufficed for explanation or consulta¬ 
tion. Wliile Challoner re-entered ihe parlour to 
assure the females that means of rmene were at 
hand, Mr. Bracy and his men laboured bard to 
render the raft available fh» the whole party by 
sf renglheniug it with cordage, and lashing to it 
a flooring of doors tom from their hinges, and 
shutters from their frames. The men worked 
cheerily, for their employer set them the example; 
and before twenty minutes had elapsed the house 
was deserted, and the laden raft tossing dm the 
waves, and whirling onwards, apparently at their 
mercy, into the broad, deep, and turbulent stream. 

It floated bnvely, however; and though more 
than once exposed to considerable danger in run¬ 
ning foul of the wrecks of the forest which were 
dashing wildly down the cumnt, the coolness and 
skill of the navigators succeeded at length in 
steering and paddling the strange craft into 
stiller water, and thence, after incredible exertion 
—during which no superlluons words could be 

B ed—towards the higher ground which the 
I had not yet covered, leaving fkr behind the 
desolated home, 

Morning dawned at last, and'bronght with it a 
dreary prospect to tlio fugitives, who {vefe clus¬ 
tered on the wooded slope of the valley on the op¬ 
posite side of the creek to, that on which the over¬ 
whelmed farm had stood. The sun rose brightly 
shiniug, but only lo show more dearly the com¬ 


pleteness of the ruin. LooMng across the broad 
expanse of troubled water, and upwards towards 
the head of the valley, no traces of buildings were 
visible; and that the inundation had fulfilled Mr. 
Braoy’s and Lany Shane’s prediction was mani¬ 
fest from* the broken fragments of house and fur¬ 
niture which occasionally floated swiftly onwards. 

A still more distressing sight, probably, was scores 
of drowned sheep, still tossing mi the waves, or 
ciist on to the margin of tiio flood. Of the men 
who had been roused from the hots and bad fled 
for their lives, not one was seen, 'ftey no doubt had 
escaped; and the rest of the live stock of the farm 
might also have reached the hills in safety; but 
whether they would eventually be recovered, yet 
remained to be proved. 

The loss was heavy; but notwithstanding this, 
Mr. Brac}', with his habitual self-command, rallied 
his daughters on their pale, distressful looks, aud 
cheered his wife with ]>opefn1, encouraging words: 
while the young men were also in earnest conver¬ 
sation, which seemed to have a wonderfully inspirit¬ 
ing effect upon Frank. The young native was 
absent; he had di.sappeared shotily after the party 
had reached the shore; and Larry had found occu¬ 
pation in consoling the tender heart of the hyste¬ 
rical young lady, who, now that she had found a 
listener, wn.s bewailing in floods of tears—“ Quite 
nndcless, tliim tares,” he s.aid, “ whin thur w.ar so 
much wather to the fore”—^her loss of bonnets, 
shoes, and gowns, which she enumerated, and, what 
was worse still, lier wages which she bad kept in a 
little tin box, which she might have put into her 
pocket before starting, and didn't. 

“ Niver mind, now,” he said, “ the masthcr will i 
mako it up; there’s lo^s of his gould in paper- 
money, they say, ia the bank at Milbourne.” And 
thereupon the damsel ivas comforted, till a new 
terror seized mind. Where, in the wide world, 
would they get a breakfast ? Not an ounce of tea, 
nor a crust of bread, she dared to say, was there 
to be got fiir miles and miles in this savago conn- 
try. 

“ Is it tay P ” said the persevering comforter; 
"there’s wather, anyhow; and for ating—there’s 
thim shaap—the poor bastes—that Imdn’t the 
sinse —— ” 

An exclamation of intense horror from the 
young woman was cut short by welcome shouts 
from a neighbouring bill, and the appearance 
of Mr. Irving on horseback, attended by Dick 
Brown aud some half-dozen of his men. A 
spring cart was also in attendance, to coiivcy the 
“ faymales”'to Little Argyle. It had first to bo 
unladen, however, of a small tent, a supply of 
blankets, aud, whht was equally acceptable, provi¬ 
sion In good store. An hour later, and the ladies 
of the family, with their aftUcted handmaiden, were 
journeying tov^ards their neighbour’s form, under 
the protection of Challoner Hutson, who proposed 
to pass’on to Boonterang, and then to return and 
lender such assistance as ho could; while the two 
farmers and their men were watching the progress 
of the flood,, and opportonities for repairing ite ex- 
t^sive damages. 

It slowly subsided; but that nigH, and many 
nights afterwards, mAters md men bivouacked on 
the grouud, .with the** sky above them for a 
roof. 
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THE PEOPLE'S PALACE. 

[nB8T ironcE.] 

The plieii 9 i|^eDa of a brillunt sun and a cloudless 
sicy i-eomtiy tempted ns forth upon an expedition 
to the festal Fmaoe at Sydeidiam> in order to see 
what u doings end has done in that qnarter, 
i'or the ddectmou of onr IHende, the public. We 
catch a distant view of ^e buiidhig almost as soon 
aswefi'lide oat of the Brighton railway station, 
and kmw it iminediately, though it appears but an 
undeteed mgr wot upon the summit of a bill six 
or aenm i^es oft by the flashing reflection of tho 
sun’s froas its coating of glass. A ride of 
some hidf-houc brings us to tho Annerloy station, 
whence we have to (£mb the hill for another 
m9e «ra Bnasing at oar destination,* As we ad* 
vamL the woportions of tho building come gra> 


daiQy into view, and, long' before reachiop^ the 
losnl ngen which it stsmds, we arc struck with the 
iimneneanperiorityof such a site for such a struc* 
tare, aoBnfWNd w^ that occupied by the building 
of in Qyde-park. 

W« ei^, with other visitors, in the rear of the 
efifact; wfai^is nverbmrating on all sides with the 
lime of a thousand hammers; and desirous, fle- 
fbn an examinrtion ^ its Contents, of contem- 
ptatiag its appearance and effect as viewed from its 
own grounds, we cross to the gardei^ front,, and 
descending a flight or two of stairs, emerge upon 
the upper terrace, along which runs a gravel wall; 
(now in coarse of formation) fifty feet in width and 
exceeding in length that of the entire building. 
Frees this upper terrace three broad flights of steps 
lead 4ora to a lower and larger one, whose area 
wiS not be much less than thirteen acres, which is 
about equal to that occupied by the palace itself. 
It is to be laid out in walks and flower>beds after 
the manner ofun Italian garden, pnd will be orn^T- 
nwHted with six fountains of novel design, symme¬ 
trically arranged. On either side of the central 
flight of steps leading from tho upper to the lower 
terrace, and in front of Bie grand central transept, 
two pairs of colossal sphinxes, rising upon pon- 
dprona basements eramte, law out wi^ stony 
eyes upon a glorious English loadscsiie, stretched 
far away before them and fading ou^gmdually in 
the atmosphere of distance. sphinxes; 
are ;deiemid imthiiii co^ of the E^ptian or^- 
nd now at Paris, and are placed with admirable | 
eflecttctt (hev present site. Descending the slope 
yet farther, and vemng to the r^t among natn- 
rri nwODds and deeSvities, phated with flowering 
shr^ and evereraeaa. with hem aad>thefe a noble 
tree wfaaae apraM^braatbes wiH yield a welcome 
shade la anBasm', we arrive at«a pomi of view fiu 
vouiriUe'fe a riisKo at theeufira stracturewf the 
palaeai. Wefbdrtthefirst impmsum tbejustioe of< 
the ammsd praiae wbielthas baea awaaewtotfae 
immoted des^ The re#aeriatt ^ two hundred 
and forty &etm the kneth enaUaa the fpMtafeor to 
embrace the whole buiUfli^ witoin the eoo^aes of 
his vision, withmit withdrawing to a distance too 
great for riMervataim of its details. It it true 
that muifli of the idea of vastness is lost; hut if 
that be a loys,—though wo are inclined to think it 
is not,—ample aidends are made by the imporing 
spectacle pf just, elegant, and grand proportions— 


merits of adaptation to a specific purpose, tho 
bnilding in Hyde-purk had really but little pre¬ 
tension. The erection of three transepts in place 
of one, the noble elevation of the central transept, 
and the snbsUtntion of an arched roof flir a flat 
one along toe eutiro length of the nave; all to¬ 
gether have, by replacing paralkt lines and sharp 
aiiglca by flowing lines and graceful curves, en¬ 
tirely altered toe character toe general outline. 
The result is n structure upon which to&|eye loves 
to rest, and towards which it instinctively tuniaso 
long as the olycct is in sight. Prom either end of 
too building, wings bearing the appearance of con¬ 
servatories, and tormiuating in square towers, wo- 
ject forward sufSciently far to embrace the wlwlo 
of the terraces* which are»*hns partially inclosed 
from the rest of tho grounds. Into one of these 
wings theVailwpy from London will rup, and. thus 
discharge its passengers beneath tho roof tif too 
palace. ' • ^ 

The grand avenue, which may be ssud to taniii- 
nate between the sphinxes in front of the ocutral 
transept,-will extend in a strright line down toe 
entire slope of the park to a distance of two toon- 
^nd feat,—something more than a third of a mile. 
At the present moment, wfailo ail is in process 
of formation, the earth upturned by a thousand 
workmen, and muddy excavations luakii^ on all 
sides, we fimi it difficult to realise the completion 
of toe plan. Here, basins are wriKiw round witli 
solid masomy; there, a battalion of navvies are 
digging a spacious reservoir j yeoder, mountains of 
clay are burnihg for ballast; tomponuy tramroads 
arc laid down in miry trenches, imd vroodmen are 
felling trees aud cleSring away the underwood pre¬ 
paratory to the remuvai of the soil. Bat we can 
see enough to enable ns to foretell that tho result 
of all this industry, under the directim of the most 
accomplished taste and indginent, will be a sort of 
English Tusculum—a classical wilderness of horti¬ 
cultural beauties and artistic triumphs, where too 
pedestrian jnay wander at will, contemplating the 
wonders of modern or the glories _ ^ anoieiit art 
in connection with ^ the more fiuniliar charms of 
nature under an English shy. 

We follow mechanically a party of rilritors who 
are making their way towards a long, low building 
in the lower gronuds, and, being coorteously ad¬ 
mitted, find ourselves in the presenoe of a por- 
tentoim group of mud-made monsten terrinc to 
behold, who are hourly growing irawe fermidsMe 
under toe plastic hands and trowels ot a sshool of 
modellers engaged yi buildiim tl^m up from toe 
native clay of the district. Here is what seems n 
common toad amplified to the size of a k^im^iota- 
mos, and by his side the frog of the time has 
Bctnally. swollen to the dimensions of the ox. Here 
are crMtwes with the body of a 4ndk, the fins or 
flappers ofaphoca, thei,ne«of a bDa-eoastrictor, 
and t^ bmul of a crocodile. Here it the ietby- 
eeaamrietoed on with his mvuliierable mnonr, 
and fernislnid with his aemar-pnqieller tafl. Here 
is lordly elk standing exert among a congrega¬ 
tion of prostrato lixatw colossal longitude. 
Heremreravenous-loohb^.kviathans of the allJp- 
tor fatnifr, ^ithjsfars aberea yird in length, brist- 


togethcr ivith monsters which wp canpot pretend 
to name, and which Adam never named at all 
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(belonging as they did to an antecedent period), of 
sliapeless form and hidcons aspect. Here, too, or 
rather in a tarpaulin-covered shed close by, is 
snrellingiuto semblance the stnpendons iguanodon, 
in whose body a score of gentlemen, invited by 
Mr. B. W. Hawkins, met to dinner. I'rofeslor 
Owen, it is reported, did the honours of the table, 
and seasoned the substantial fare with a colloquial 
lecture on the subject of antediluvian remains. 
Ho dwelt brieHy on the discovencs of Cuvier and 
John Hmitcr, and of Buckland, who, from a single 
tooth, constructed the megalosaurns; aq,d at the 
close of liis remarks proposed as an appropriate 
toast the memory of Mantell, the djecoverer of the 
igoanodon—a toast wj}ioh was received in mourn¬ 
ful silence. These strange monsters, suggestive 
as they are of the history of the earth ere its in¬ 
habitants were subjected to the mastery of man¬ 
kind, will form one of the most striking and sig- 

S cant of the numberless attractions of the new 
ace, and will render valuable assistance to the 
student of geology. We were ^ven to understand 
that they will not be removsd into the building, 
but, on artificial islets, half <mcealed in flags and 
reedy coverts, will serve practically to illustrate 
the condition of the globe in some of its |ire-Adamite 
periods. Some of them, .indeed,’are too monstrous 
to bo moved at all; in their case, (jia mountain 
must comd to Mahomet, or, in other words, the 
ponds must be dug and the herbage planted around 
them, as they cannot be transportm to ponds v/t 
herbi^ at a distance. 

Water, whether in motion or at rest, wiirform 
a principd feature as welkin the palace itself as in 
the delightfbl gardeni^mapped out before it. The 


ornamental fountains will spout water to a great 
height, and, in ordtr to eflect this, water will be 
pumped into tanks placed on the summit of the 
lofty towers, not yet completed, at rather end of 
the building. The outer casing of the towers 
being formed of hollow cast-iron columns, the 
wato descending through them will supply the 
jets of the fountains. These towers will also servo 
the purpose of chimneys to tho furnaces used for 
heating the water required for wanning the build¬ 
ing in cold weather; and'further, IMng fitted 
with a spiral stair *ri8ing to the height of nearly 
two hundred feet, will form a succession of avail¬ 
able galleries for viewing tbe surrounding scenery. 
Tbero will be broad basins of water between tlio 
flights of steps leading from the upper to the 
lowey terrace, into which numerous dolphins,* 
ranged in the vaulted niche^ of the terracc-wall, 
will spout a continuous stream. The grand water¬ 
works will be arrqpged at the Imttoni of the main 
avenue, but considerable time will elapse before 
the preparations necessary for tho promised dis¬ 
play will be complete. 

^fore entering tho building for a brief survey 
of its present contents, we may as well perform 
what will be expected of us, by stating, as simrlly 
as possible, the actual difiiensions of the present 
structure, referring at the same tinie to that of tho 
Hyde-pauk palace. Tbe entire length of the new 
pile is 1608 feet, that of the former being 1848 
feet; the entirf length of the central transe^ is 
384 fmt, against 466 fpet, the greatest deptn in 
the first building; the height from the floor to 
the roof or the nave is 110 feet, gainst 66 feet, 
the height of the former nave; and the height 
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from tho/loor to tlie centre of the middle transept 
is 180 feet, against 108 feet, the height of the 
first transept. Ow'ing to the fact that*the ground 
npoi) which the now palace is built shelves consi¬ 
derably towards the park, the elevation on that 
side is lil't feet, an increase in height which tells 
w'ell upon the general appearance. The actnal 
.space iiiclo.scd by the new building is 542,592 feet, 
or about 13 i acres, agonist 7()7,150 feet, or about 
19 acres, in the old one. Tlius it will be seen 
that while the inclosed area is nearly one-third 
less in the new pile than in the old, the height is 
about two-thirds g^eat^—and it will be readily 
imagined iliat proportions so entirely different 
give« new character to the pMsent undeiiaking. 
Add to this, that what ^ was formerly the side is 
now the front of the raifice—that? the device of 
breaking the long ilatness of the facade by deep 
recesses at Hie ends of the transeptb has been re¬ 
sorted to,'and the immensely improved effect is 
readily conceivable,'even without the aid of picto¬ 
rial representation. Bat without such aid, or a 
personal visit, it is not easy to conceive what a 
really picturesque object the new palace hecomes 
when seen from om M tha many favourable p<Hnts« 
of view which the park pceeei^. Onr engraving 
perpetuates but one aspect of ^ picture, which 
the spectator may contemplate with renewed plea¬ 
sure from a hundred different apots. 

On entering the building from the terrace, we 
find oursdves in an underground chamber to which 
has been given tfaename of Paxton's tunnel. We 
mentioned above that tbo ground slopes down¬ 
wards from the rear to the front of the building; 
the descent from one side to tha other is as much 
as twenty-five feet, and of this circumstance'the 
architect has availed himself in constructing a long 
tunnel or basement story, extending the whole 
length of the edifice. A portion of this long 
chamber will be allotted for the exhibition of work¬ 
ing machinery, and another portion is fitted up 
witli boilers for the heating of the water designed 
to rmse the temperature of the interior in cold 
* weather. To effect this, above^fifty miles of iron 
piping, seven inches in <hamete)',*are laid down be¬ 
neath the floors, and connected with ventilators 
traversing the galleries, making together a huge 
arterial system dispensing warmth to every part. 
Tbo pipes are so arranged that the water, after 
mrculating through them, and partiii)^ with its 
caloric, returns to the boilers to be again heated. 
The furnaces will consfime their own smoke, iuid 
thus tlicA will be no visible effluvia projected 
through tho central shafts of thd water-towers at 
either end of the buildmg. Experiments which 
were made with the wanning apparatus during 
the late prevalence of snowy weather satisfactorily 
proved its eflieiency. 

On ascending to the level floor-line, and pro- 
ceedine to the end of the nifve towards the Bui- 
wich Bead, we are enabled to compare the effect 
of the interior vipw with onr recollections of the 
same effect in the former structure. Indisputably, j 
one striking charm is nearly lost aUogcther. We 
aUudo to that dim, mysterious, hazy, and emmeq,tiy 
picturesque effect which 'arose from the *niucn 
greater length of the Hyde-park pakCe, which 
delighted, b^use it deluded tl^ eye of the i^ec- 
tator with the idea of unOithomablo depth and 


distance. Here there is no mystery to deal with i 
the eye commands the entire perspective, and, as 
it were, takes possession of the whole with a glance. 
In all other respects, however, tho int^Ior aspect 
of the Sydenham Palace is infinitely superior to 
that of it» predecessor. The .perspective of tho 
long, lofty, arching nave excels the low, flat roof of 
the exhibition as much as the vaulted arch of a 
Boman temple does the ceiling of a barrack. The 
addition of forty-four feet to the height gives an 
air of sublimity and grandeur to tho new building 
wanting to the old. Again, tbe monotonous repe¬ 
tition of columns and girders, coniplalucd of as 
we.arisome to the eye in tho first building, is 
avoided in the new one by the projection, at regular 
intervals, of pairs of columns, whkh, advancing 
forwards into^.be nave, break the perspcctiva liaes 
on either side, and impart a degree of variety to 
the view. On ascending to the galleries, where 
we observe that space is dready allotted' tlie 
reception of different classes of manufactured goods, 
and viewing tho area below from various poiats, 
the old idea of vastness grows upon us again, and 
we can easily conceive tmt a^udideas arninge- 
meut of the botanical aad as^uc ^edmensi'thaft 
piefnresqne element of indefinite i^ent may he 
frtUy restored when thii work is complete. 

We must now turn onr attentkm to the worics 
of art whidi hove here loi^ been In process of 
execution, and whidi there is Kttte doubt will form 
tbe principtd features of attraction to this realm of 
fairy land. W'e enter first, as it happens to bo 
nearest at baud, wbat is Ctollcd tbe Pompeian Conrt, 
which is nothing more or less than a fac-simile of 
a Boman mansion restored to its beauty and 
brilliancy as. it existed in Pompeii nearly eighteen 
hundred years ago. The huilding, as it stands 
here, complete in all its ornate elegance and luxury 
—Wanting only Hie fountains—presents a spectacle 
which can nowhere else be witnessed. In design 
it combines the most enchanting simplicity with 
the most elaborate ai't, and, though never over¬ 
loaded with ornament, is yet an example of all that 
omaineiitation can accomplish in tbe production of 
chaste architectural effect. The apartments, which 
are small, are adorned with exquisite paintings, 
mostly of lu^ne and mythological subjects— 
cupids, dolphins, satyrs, bacchantes, ^ea-bulls, 
tritons and venuses. They*open into the complu- 
vium or open court, in tbe centre of which i.s to be 
the fountain.. Here all around tells tho Boman 
age and Boman customs, and one almost expects 
to sec tbe Boman himself step forth in t]ie«^a 
virUis, and take the place of that policemah 
A 2001, as guardian of tlio dtilce dmnum, ‘In' 
looking round upon the delicate gor^^eoiisuess of 
tho painted colunuuwknd ceUings, it Is curious to 
nqte how colours which, less artistically combined, 
would have produced a tawdry and repulsivu eflect, 
are so learnedly employed as to harmonise tho- 
ronghly, an^ to suggest, as they siwuld do, Bie 
ideas of tranl^uillity and repose. This has been 
tbe work principally of foreign artists—the ornn- 
nentotiun havinjgb^ intrusted to Signior Abbati, 
whom her miyesty, who on her recent visit to the 
palace partook of refreshment in tlm compluvium, 
was plea^ personally to compliment upon the 
“ complete success" of his labours. 

As wo look round upon the graceful charms of 
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tho restored manaun, mind naturally reverts 
to the doom of the devoted city of whiw it may 
be regarded as a memento, and the horrors of that 
night when, aiiud the rom* and thunder of Vesuvius, 
a flood of fire and lava rushed down upon its domes 
and temples, and blotted them for ever from tho 
dwellings of mankind. Jhiaginatiou sees tho 
Bomau maiden rushing distracted from her conch 
—tho mother grasping her in&nts and madly fight¬ 
ing her way through the retreating rrowds—'the 
senator, heedless of hin dignity, nor waiting the 
escort of his slaves, hurrying on tho indiscriminate 
flight—^the spldicr perishing at his post—^the miser 
lingering with his money-bags—and tho devoted 
son by the .side of his dying sire—while the black 
pall of sulphurous flame and smoko rolls darkling 
and flashing onwards, till the late populous city is 
buried with its material beauty and glory in a 
single grave. 

[lO BE rOSClUDtD IN 00» NEST.] 


A NEWFOUNDLAISID FISHERJIAN 
Some twelve years ago, a desolate, dread, and* 
ominously-nained locality in Newfoundland* had, 
among its other occupaifts, George Harvey, a 
worthy of sixty ycai's’ standing, born and bred on 
the spot, who may still be one of its living tenants, 
as he was then a bale and hearty man. '/he par¬ 
ticular site to which we refer is towards the south¬ 
west extremity, betweeu tho settlement of La 
Poile and Capo Ray, where there is a cluster of 
small, low, rocky islets, separated from the main¬ 
land by a narrow channel. They are called the 
Dead Islands, iitfs aux MoHs of the French 
maps, but ;ure portions of the dominions of queen 
Victoria. Tlie isles and the main shore are com¬ 
posed of nflCa-slate and gnois!}, the latter beinflr in¬ 
tersected with enormous granite veins, 'iheir 
superficial aspect is tho most rugged and broken 
imaginable, grooved in every direction by small 
valleys or ravines, and covered with round hum¬ 
mocky knobs and hills with precipitous sides. 
Hosses, low bushes, and berry-bearing plants par¬ 
tially cover tlie surface; and a few dwarf firs 
appear huddled together in sheltgred nooks, where 
Buflicient soil has bgen lodged to form a support 
for the roots. But the majority of the isles are 
bare rocks, frequently in tho shape of a low dome, 
with a tult of bushes growing at tho summit. 
Sometimes, when the breeze is blowing from the 
east, the fog which ponrs over the great bank is 
uriveu to this neighWrhood, and ^ds to its un¬ 
inviting aspect. The few inhabitants, along with 
those thinly distributed on^he adjoining main, are 
chiefly the descendants of Bntish settlen, oesupied 
witli the iu-sliore fishery. They are located iu 
t^ coves, in the general proportion of two or three 
families to each. Formerly, \rhen there were no 
clergy or Biagistrates except at St«John’s, they 
married by signing papers before witnesses, bind- 
iug each party to have the ceremony peDbrmed os 
soon as opportunity ofleredr-a mode oi proceedkg 
equivident to the scotch law. They are simple, 
boneet* iadnqtrions, and hospitable—the virtues of 
almost all hardy racea expos^ to the toils and 
dangers of an adventurous life—intensely ea^ 
alter news, and placing a high value upon trifling 


articles of intelligoice, like most people in secluded 
positions. . 

The melancholy name of the Dead Islands is 
supposed to be derived from the number and fata¬ 
lity of shipwrecks in the neighbourhood. Geoige 
Harvey Wtis accustomed to relate, among other 
inddents of his life, that he had’ been employed 
for five days along with some others in digging 
graves and interring dead bodies cast sAWe on 
one of these sad occasions. Two vast and difler- 
ently tempered sea-streams blend their waters on 
the great bank and its vidnity—a polar current 
from tho cold regions of *l>he arctic zone, and the 
gulf-stream from tho wai-m latitudes of the tropics. 
It is to tlie meeting of these, currents, charged 
with such different temp^tui'cs, that the fogs are 
chiefly due, *while the numerous and powerful 
eddies caused by their junction rcudei' the naviga¬ 
tion perplexing and somewhat ptriloqa. 'fhe 
danger is increased by tlm boundaHe.s of the- 
ennrents being indefinite. 'They advance farther 
north and south at one time than another; and of 
course, the minor streams dependent upon them 
vary in power and extent according to dream- 
stances. Hence, along a coast ungimrded by 
lighthouses, in dense fogs, or when^ driving gale 
hits been blowing by night, the mariner has oTlen 
found himself ashore, while thinking of ampde sea- 
room. Evidence of such casualties bdng frequent 
wasdn former days to be found iu connection with 
almost every dwelling, in the shape of old rigging, 
spars, masts, sails, ship’s bell?, rudders, wheels, 
and other •articles on m outside of the houses, 
with telescopes, compasses, and portions of inoon- 
gi;}ious furuituro* in the interior. At that period, 
there was obviously no nice observunoe of the dis¬ 
tinction between thine and mine. InfraeticHui of 
the rights of property were common on the occur¬ 
rence of disasters by sea and fires on land, tho 
parties loosely reasoning that tlic goods tliey appro- 
propriated to therosdve.s were much better dis¬ 
posed of than by being left for the flames to con¬ 
sume or the billows to devour. In some eases, 
this reasoning w^s legitimate, os when a vessel 
deserted by the brew came ashore, and neither her 
name, nor that of the owners could be ascertained. , 
Public sentiment and feeling have improved upon 
this point in Newfoundland, as elsewhere, and few 
persons hare mote nobly distinguished themselves 
jn helping the stranger in distress, and mitigating 
the calamities of shipwreck, than George Harvey. 

He liad a large family *of sons and^ daughters, 
mostly grown up. On one oeca.sioir, during a 
heavy gale, thelirig “ Despatch,” fall of emigrants 
of the poorer class, struck on a rock about three 
miles from his house. 'Though the sea was run¬ 
ning high, the old man put olf in his-punt to the 
I'escue, accompanied by a gallant girl of seventecu 
and a brave lad of^ twelve. By dint of great ex¬ 
ertions, they succeeded in successively fringing 
away the whole of the mew and passengers, smounto 
ing to pne hundred and sixty-taree persons. This 
was as heroic an actiem as that which excited such 
general admiiatimi in our own country, when Grace 
Darling adventured on the stewmy deem with her 
fathkr, OS' the coast oF NorthamDerlana. Harvey 
hospitably entertained the shipwrecked etnigranta 
Becoming to his means, and qhared his provisiesa 
with them, till tidings could ba sent to La Foile, 
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and a vessel arrived to cairy them away. They 
remained more than a fortnight, and so completely 
exhausted his stores, that the family had neither 
bread, flour, nor tea through the whole winter, but 
subsisted chiefly on salt fish. Sir T. Codiraiib, 
then governor pf the island,_ on hearing of hia 
conduct, properly rewarded him with a hundred 
pounds, and an honorary medal. A few years 
afterwarfls, tho ship “ Ranhin," of Gla.sgow, struck 
on a rock^ and went to pieces, the crew hanging 
on to an iron bar or nul that went round the poop, 
when he fetched them off by six or eight at a time 
to the number of twenty>ifive, braving a heavy sea 
in his punt. 

Harvey’s knbwledge of tho animal kingdom was 
somewhat singular. He wis intimatc]y acquainted 
with the inhabitants of the waters, from the huge 
finned whale to the beautiful little capelin. He 
knew well enbugb the black bear, grey wolf, and 
uplendid caribou; and was familiar with the 
osprey, ptarmigan, cider duck, and great northern 
diver. But frogs, toads, snakes, and other reptiles 
he had never seen, there being none in the island, 

• though no legend is current there how St. Patrick 
“banished all the varmint." One of the com¬ 
monest domesticated quadru))eds also in the empire 
was equally unknown, except by report, till on a 
visit to some settlement in Fortune Bay, he for 
tho first time enconutered a horse! His emotions 
at the sight were* akin to those of the Mexicans 
on beholding the steeds of the Spanish invaders. 
The people wished, ho said, to persuade him into 
mounting on its b^k, but “ he knew better than 
that," thongh one fellow did ride it np and down 
several times. It was a feat too daring for the 
bold fisherman, who would sooner have mounted 
in his boat the stormiest billow that ever rolled. 
His description of the size and appearance of the j 
wonderful creature highly interested bis family on 
his return. Mr. Curzon has recently told the 
story of a Levantine monk who had never seen a 
woman—a relation strange, but true. Yet, had we 
not the fact on equally respectable authority—that 
of Mr. Jukes—it would seem inoredible, that only 
a few years ago, there were subjects of queen Vic¬ 
toria, of British descent, speaking tho English 
language, in the oldest of our colonies, to vmom 
the horse was a strange animal. 

We have said that Harvey was n fisherman; 
and fishing, or some process connected with it,^iSr 
the occupation of almost every man, woman, and 
child in tl\e country. “Out of St. John's, either 
fish, or some sign of the finny tribe, visible or 
odoriferous, is met sAth wherever there is a popu¬ 
lation. At a distance from the capital, in the 
small settlements, the fishermen live in unpainted 
wooden cottages, scattered in the coves, now 
perched upon rocks or hidden in nooks, the neigh¬ 
bourhood showing small patches of cultivated 
garden ground, and copses of stunted wood. Each 
cabin has its fish-flake, a kind of rude platform, ele¬ 
vated on poles ten or tv.-elve feet high, covered with 
a matting of sticks and boughs, on which the fish 
are laid out to dry. At a convenient'pmnt on tho 
shore is a stage, much more strongly constructed, 
jutting out over the wat6r. It forms a small Jier, j 
made in front to serve tho purpose of a ladder, at 
which a landing (requoitly is alone possible on 
the steep and iron-bound coast. On returning 


from the fishing-ground, the boat is brought to 
the stage with the cargo, and, strikiDg a prong in 
the head of each fish, they are thrown upon it one 
by one. In much the same manner as hayris pitched 
into a cart. The omrations of cutting open, 
taking out the entrails, preserving the Over tor 
oil, removing tho back-bone, and salting, are im¬ 
mediately performed upon the stage, in which tho 
youngei' branches of tho family are employed, 
males or females, as tho case may be. The drying 
on the flakes is the last process. It is the in¬ 
shore fishery that is prosecuted by the British, 
not extending generally more than a.mi]e or two 
from the harbors, that of the Great Bank being 
abandoned to the Yankees and French. 

The seas swarm with almost even variety of 
fish in its season. There are incredible shoals of 
lance, a small, elongated, silvery, eel-like creature; 
vast armies of migratory herrings; and hosts of 
capelin, slight and elegantly-shaped, with a 
greenish back, silvery underneqth tne body, and 
some scales of a reddish tinge. These are the 
small fry. They servo ns food for the omnivorous 
cod, end arc followed by their rapacious enepiy 
‘with gaping mouth and helter-skelter movement, 
throt4rh all the sinuosities of the coast. The cod, 
the great object of attraction to the fishermen, is 
just ns actively pursued by bis human foes. Early 
in May, the work of preparation commences, 
laying in provisions, ai’ranging hooks, lines, nets; 
and the rigging of boats. Between the middle 
and close of the month, tho spring herrings, or the 
first shoal, arrive, and are caught in nets, to be 
used for bait. About the middle of June, the 
capelin come in, crowding to the shores in count¬ 
less myriads to spawn, 'i^ey remain about a 
month, and, being the favourite food of the cod, 
the fishery is now at its height. In such numbers 
are fiiey, that wherever there is a stri^ of beaCli, 
every rolliug wave strews the sand with hundreds, 
which are swept off, perhaps, by the next billow, 
or fall an easy prey to the women and children, 
who stand ready with buckets and barrows to 
seize upon the precious and plentifiil booty. On a 
fine moonlight night, the appearance of a secluded 
cove, or broader expanse, is often very remarkable, 
and even splendid. There are whales rising and 
plunging, throwing up spout% of water; ^-fish 
flirting their tails above the waves, reflecting the 
light of the moon from their silvery surface; and 
legions of capelin hurrying away to seek a tefbge 
from the monsters of the deep. Towards the be¬ 
ginning of August, the capelin leave the shom,^ 
and are sncceedefl by the small cuttie-flsb, which, 
are followed in September by the autumnal, or 
“ fall herrings," the la^h shoal, when the summer 
fishery cloces. On some parts of the shores, wWe 
the water is shallow, seines and other kinds of nets 
are employed in the capture of the cod; or when 
the fish are so gorged that they refuse ali baits, 
jigging is reserted to. A plummet of lead, armed 
with hooks, is let down, and moved rapidly to and 
fro, by which the fish are caught. But, notwith¬ 
standing every way/hooking, netting, and jigging, 
and the enormous annual destruction, the seas 
swarm with undiminished multitude:! of cod-fish 
every recurring season. This is not surprising, 
when Leewenhoek counted 9,384,000 in the spawn 
of a single individual of mwum size, a number 
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that will defy all the efforts of man to extermi* 
note. 

The island has not only ^ts fishermen, but 
fishing doM; at least Harrey had one of this class, 
who had ffot been taught the craft, but took to it 
of his own accord, and followed it apparently for 
amusement, animal was not of the breed 
distinguished in England as the Newfoundland 
dog, so celebrated for beauty, sagacity, and fidelity; 
but one of the short-haired, sharp-nosed Labrador 
race, the most abundant dogs in the country, not 
handsome, but intelligent and useful. When not 
wanted for the service of his master or the family, 
the dog would take his station on a projecting 
point of rock, and attentively watch the water, 
where it might be from six to eight feet deep, the 
bottom being white with fish boneg. Upon -a fish 
appearing, easily discovered over the whitened 
ground, it was immediately “set’' by the dog, 
who waited for the favourable opportunity to make 
a plfinge. This wa» upon the fish turning its 
broadside towards'him, when down lie went like a 
dart, and seldom returned without the straggling 
prey in his mouth. The animal regularly conveyed 
his ‘Capture to a particular spot selected by him-, 
self, and on a summer day would raise a .fish- 
stack at the place, consisting of fifty or sixty 
individuals a foot long. To pass from fishermen, 
fish, and dogs to steamers is an abrupt transition. 
But it may bo mentioned ns of importance hi New¬ 
foundland history, that in 1497, the first ship, 
“ Caboto," visited its w.aters; in 1536, the abund- 
nnee of cod was discovered; and in IS'lO, the first 
steam-vessel reached the shore. This was H. M. S. 
“ Spitfire,'' which entered the harbour of St. John’s, 
to land a few troops from Halifax. Great was the 
astonishment and admiration of those who had 
never been out of the island. Some boatmen off 
tho.NaiTOW 5 uivere so completely bewildered bj»tho 
spectacle, that they were nearty run down by the 
hi^e novel craft. 


THOUGHTS OP AN OLD SMOKER. 

A QBABTBB of a Century ago, I began to master 
two difficult attainments: 1 learnt to shave, and 1 
learnt to smoke. Of these two attainments, smok¬ 
ing was incomparabl}*the hardest; but I managed 
it. What has it cost me P 1 have smoked almost 
all sorta of tobacco, and, as 1^ suppose, in almost 
all foms. I began with cigarettes, advanced 
onwjirds to cigars, then to Maryland tobacco, then 
to Tctnms, thence to birds-cyc, agd thence to the 
strongest shag. I have bought and smoked cigars 
.at all prices, and of all manufactures, from the 
suspicions articles, seven of* which may l]p bought 
for sixpence, and which probably ai'e innocent of 
any connexion with nicotiana, save a slight tinge 
with its juice, to the havannab at thirty shillings 
a pound. I have been fiincifnl m cigar-tubes, and 
also in pi^, though to no alarming'extent, having 
never paid more than seven shillings for a tube, 
and five shillings for a meerschaum ,* and, after all 
attempts to be fine, preferring the naked cigar, or 
the half yard of clay. I have spent monw, too, 
on instSutancuus lightj of many sorra. When 
phosphorus-boxes, containing a small bottle of 
fiery tnixture, and about a score of matches, cost 


three shillings and sixpence each, I gavg three and 
sixpence for one. ^When Ibcifer matches were in¬ 
vented, and sold for sixpence a box—less in quan¬ 
tity than may now be bought for a hallpenny—-1 
patronized the manniocture. I have usea German 
tinder, fuzees, and a dozen other kindyed inven¬ 
tions ; and all these, costing moilcy, have served 
mo only for tlio lighting of my pipes or cigars. 

Looking at it, tlion, altogether, and tal^g into 
account cigars, cigar-cases, cigar-tubes, tobacco, 
pipes, and matches; considering, too, thdt 1 have 
been a constant and persevering,'though not an 
enormous smoker, I may safely and fairly conclude 
—and keep within compass too—that, take one 
time with another, smoking has cost me—a siiil-- 
ling a week, for twcnly-fivc years. 

A shilling ^ week ; tffilt is to say, two pounds 
twelve shillings a year: making for the whole 
period, affd •without reckoning intcrcs|, either 
compound or simple, the sum of'sixtyffivo pounds.. 
Now this, I repeat, is keeping within compass; 
and a friend at my side tells mo that two shil¬ 
lings a week wonld bo nearer the mark. I fear it 
would; but as, during ten years past, I have not 
exceeded the more moderate computation, 1 shall 
let the shilling a week remain/ 

Sixty-five pounds—setting aside the considera¬ 
tion of interest—is a large sum. If, twenty-five 
years ago, instead of a tobacco-box I had set up a 
mou{y-box, and dropped into it a weekly shilling, 
I cannot avoid tho conclusion that 1 should be 
now sixty-five pounds richer than I am; and 
there are piuny things I conid do with sixty-five 
poinuls. Tt might serve me for half a year's 
housekeeping, foi;my establishment is on a hnmble 
seffie; or it might turn to account as an appren¬ 
ticeship premium for my eldest boy; or it might 
re-furnisli my house. Or, if tho shilling a week 
had been devoted to a life assurance, and I were 
to die to-morrow, my family would be tho better 
for my sclt-denial, by a hundred and fifty pounds. 
Or if I had spent a shilling a week on literature, 
my library would now be, and mnch to my ad¬ 
vantage, larger than it is. Or if, laying aside* 
selfish considerutvuns, I had set apart tho shilling a 
week to works of charity and raerm*, tho world 
might have been the better for it. Many a heart¬ 
ache might liave been relieved by the sixty-five 
pounds which 1 have puffed away. I think, then, 
Giat if 1 had to begin life again, I would not leaip 
w smoke. 

I know it nmy be said that the same arguments 
could be raised against this, that, and*thc other 
superfluity, whicii might be dtoic without. But I 
am not writing about this, that, and the other 
superfluity; I am writing about tobacco-smoke. 

To turn to another thought; I am not quite 
sure'that smoking is a healthy practice. I know 
it is not necessary to health, for I see my friends 
who do not smoke are not tronblcd with diseases 
from which those of ns who do, are exempt. My 
wife does not smoke, and, so far as I can see, she 
does not suffer from the privation. I might go 
a step furthcr^and say, I have a strong suspicion 
that sometimes smoking disagrees with some of 
uif, and is rather detnmental to health than 
otherwise. Certainly, excessive smoking is in- 
jurions; but who shall draw the line of deraar- 
catioif betweefi moderation and excess ? As for 
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myself, I do not know tlint smoking lias ever hurt j hafcit is not like a clog to keep him back. ^ I am 
me. It is true, when I hare .a bilious head-acho, j very sure that a young man,-for ijistance, is not 
I nauseate the smell of tobaecS-snioke, .but so do 11 more likely to obtain a situation of responsibility 
nauseate also the smell of roast-beef. Still, as I and trust, becau8e*be knows how to handle a cigar 
firmly believe that I am none the better fur smok- in an elegant manner, or is refined itfhis appre- 
ing, 1 think, if young agaln^ 1 would not learn to ciation of Jthe best oroonoko: I have a strong 
.smoke. " impression, on the contrary, that such an one 

Then again, 1 cannot help the conviction that would prefer keeping this acquirement in the 
smoking is rather the reverse of a sweet and | baclc*gronnd. In othm words, I cannot but be 
cleanly practice. To be sure, my friends praise me i persuaded that—all things else bebg equal—^the 
for not^etrayiug my habit; nevertheless, there man who does not smoke has a betto ^ance of 
are times when 1 am glad to rinse my mouth, and success in the world than the m»i who does: and 
purify ray garments, and fear that, arvcr ^i, I as, if I were young again, 1 should wish to succeed, 
carry about with me unmistakable tokens of what if possible, 1 think I wodd not learn to smoke. 

I have been doing. And I am quite sure that And 1 do not wonder that men of business, and 
Bomeofmysmokibg friends, who are less particular employers generally, look with suspiciot^ upon 
than 1 am,andespecialljfthosewho^ultivatedirty tobacoo-smok^wi; for though a youth ora man, 
German pipes, are never free from the peculiar in spite of this practice, may be a valuable servant, 
periinnery of stale tobacco. And*a3*tlns is far it is not to be denied that the smoker at times 
from, b^ing pleasant to me, who am a smokfer, I hays himself open to temptatioiw, strongly tugging 
am sure it cannot be pleasant to those who are at him, to draw him .aside fi'om integrity and 
not smokers. Moreover, the expectoration which honour. It is not every smoker that can pufl' 
smoking provokes, is far from a ple^ant or cleanly away at « dr^pijie; and the youth who, to ho 
habit. On these accounts, then, had I to pass manly, pats himself to the discomfort of leaniing 
through life ^in, Ithinkl would determine to, to smoke, i8', likely also, with the same object in 
pass through it without learning to smoke. * vie^, to leardv to tipple. In short, I fear it 
Agajn, I think that smoking does not add to a would be found, curiously and strictly sought 
man's respectability. I am not sure that it has ■ into, that smoking, oii^n leads to sottishness. I 
not, .sometimes, a contrary tendency. This may fear also that, as w’ith ifiyery other needless os- 
depend on circumstances. Certainly, some men pense,' it leads sometime^' .to dishonesty. It is 
of the highest respectability do not tliink it any not always that a youth or man can afford to 
derogation to be seen at times inhaling the vapour dissipate a shilling a week, nor .sixpence either, in 
of a dgar or a pipe; but no one will lyiy that they smoke. But live shillings a would not snf- 
would not be equally respectable were they known Ileo for the vespertine or nocturpal cigar and 
to avoid smoking as au evil thing. Whereas, on glass of many a “ fisst” youth of the present day. 
the other hand, some have notoriously lost caste Where do they get their shillings p ' 
by being numbered among the smokers: and, in Well, I never spent more-than I th^^S^R ^ 
fact, I am reluctantly compelled to admit, if a honestly afford on smoke (perhaps, they do not, 
smoker he reckoned a respectable man, it is in eitJier), and I never needed to wet ,'’^y P'pehut 
spite of his habit, and not because of it. because of the tem{)lations which beiict the smoker. 

Once more, it is not to be denied that a good I think, could I go back again to tl‘o morning of 
many people in the world are so fastidious and life, 1 would not learn to smoke; 
weak, 8011)0 smokers say, as to think smoking a Again, I do not think that smi'kmff i* gene- 
• disagreeable habit. They do not willingly admit rally necessary as an aid to mental exertioir, or an 
a smoker into their houses, hh«‘ause they dislike incentive to profound stndy. I ca'wnot subscribe 
his accompaniments. Well, say that it is fastidi- to the motto, " Ex fumo dare luc^mthat is to 
ousness and aflectation, and “ all nonsense”— say, so far as tobacco smoke is concerned. There 
thougli, friend and fellow-smoker, we have no have been pli11<^phera, poets, statesmen, and 
right to say that—but suppose it be, the effect is divines, among the sraokerss so h^ve there been 
the same; our practice makes us disagreeable, among the non-smokers. And I compelled to 
causes us to be shunned, and sometimes, if' fte coaciudo that wiialom does not coVly clo%9 itsek 
don't take care, to be ebtit out from good society, in vapour. On the contrary, I al« hon® to ac- 
True, so far a.s I am concerned, I avoid this knowledge my reluctant belief thati >f tlic tdracw- 
evil—the chance ofjbeing disagre-iable, or of lieing pipe is aometim^ a help-meet to hh® pen. R quiOe 
thrust out from good society—by never smoking as often happens that the pen is ‘‘W bond-servant 
except where smoko is welcome. But it is not of the pipe. Therefore, were I to bej^n the worI<i 
pleasant, at times, to be debarred a favourite again, I think I would not leai'n fp smoke, 
resource for passing time. There is a little hit of 1 thin*, lastly, that it is very disgusting to see 
self-denial required, I think, when a map would, heal’d less youths, and boys just-^ptering their teens, 
bat dme Hot, put a pipe to l<is mouth. And as, puffing and spitting in the pnbl'ic streets. It was 
more St less often, surii sacrifices must be made but an evenmg or two i^o tl^®t I ® J'ttle 
by the smoker who lias consideration for others as mannikin, about four feet in heiWJ‘t» probably 
well as f<» himsklf, or who has indeed due con- twelve years of age, with a facq. smqoth a» a 
sidetation- for liimself, 1 would, I think, if my girl’s, snekin]^ Curiously at a dicty meerschaum 
youth conld be renewed, avoid the need for this nearly as long as his arm, till ashes in the 
self-denial by not learning to smoke. * * bowl glowed With a burning heat.l And the mosfj, 
I think, moreover, tb<it smoking is nst one of charitable wish I could |^nine fon’fhc |ftor mis- 
tlie things which help to push a man onward in guided lad was, that befbre Jjie gof Cp bottom 
the world; and 1 am mistaken if, sometimes, the of his pipe, he might be dsqperatelyi siek. 
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Seriously, I have observed so many mischiefs 
connected %vith smoking—have known so many 
shipwrecks made by it, ay, even of faith and a 
good conscience—have seen so much time wasted, 
so much rponey too, and so much health—and 
have witnessed so much deterioration of character 
in some who have given themselves‘up to the 
practice, to be led captive by it at its will—that 
though I may have escaped, by God’s help, its 
worst evils, yet if I bad to begin life again, I 
would not—'I think I would not—learn to smoke. 


THE WISDOM OF CROWS. 

1h an Amerkan .iouraal we meet with the follow¬ 
ing curious illustrations of the sagacity of these 
intelligent birds. 

The miller of Capo Elizabeth one d&y, the winter 
before last, saw two crows light upon the mill- 

E oud. Ope got firm footing upon a cake of ice; 

ut the other, less judicious in the selection of his 
landing-place, pitched info some pulpy snow, from 
which he found it impossible to extricate himself. 
Crow No. 1 immediately came to the rescue, and 
tried^to push him out of the scrape. Finding, 
however, that this was impossible, ho stopped, 
cocked his head on one side in apparently knomng 
deliberation, then chatted for a moment with his 
unforlnnate comrade, and ilew oif. The miller 
thought ,he would watch the denouement. In 
about ten minutes crow No. 1 returned with two 
others. These three put heads together in pou- 
sultation, flew round their imprisoned brother and 
examined his condition, and then by a joint ctFort 
raised him up and stood him upon the ice. Tliis 
being accomplished, tlicy rubbed against him to. 
warm him, brushed t^o frozen snow from his 
wings, and finally all departed together, the saved 
crow being in the centre of the others, as though 
it was still neChssary to watch after his welfare.* 
A few months since we were riding in a stage¬ 
coach with several gentlemen, when the eonversa- 
ti(m turned on the subject of crows, and many 
interesting anecdotes were related. One gentleman 
smd he knew crows could eount-^at least as far as 
three—for he bad often proved it. Being Jaoubled 
with crowa in his field, he had oiten tried to shoot 
them. they knew what a gun f/aa as well as 
ha did, and therefore kept out of his reach. He 
then concluded to pn* up a small booth in the 
fi<rid', and place some cmrrion—a dead horsey 
within pm-shot. From this place he supposed 
he could fire at them when they alighted to eat. 
I^eaevcr he entered the booth, the crows would 
alf sit en the distant trees, and net one would 
come near till he was gone. Then all would 
alight, except tlie sentinel who remained to give 
warning if danger approached. Tho gentleman, 
finding this plan to fw, thought he would deceit 
them. So h« took his son with him to the booth, 
concluding that when they had one go away, 
the crows would think the coast, wfst clear, and 
descend to the bait. But when the son left the 
booth, a crow sung out caw, eaw, caw —there goes 
oue—hut not a crow would leave his place. The 
next day the gentleman took two persona wiUt 
him to tim boot{^, and then let them depart ohe at 
a time. The crows on the trees saw the first and 
cried ot^t, "There goeefom," m their own peealiar 


dialect. Tlien when the other went they cried, 
"There goes twobut would not alighfr, for they 
counted three whc» they entered. The day fol¬ 
lowing, tlic'gentleman took three others with Inm. 
When they went out one by one, the crows crTed, 
“ There goes one ”—“ there goes two " there 
goes three.” And when these men were out of 
sight they all alighted, and the gun ^f the foniih 
man did its work. ^The gentleman stated that 
this thing had been tried repeatedly, and it \fas 
evident that crow.s could count as far as tigee, hut 
tbei'o their arithinetic ended. When they will 
ascend to the higher branches of mathematk'S is 
yet to bc.ascerttuiied. 

Further exemplifications of the samo remarkable 
qualities were recently related at*a meeting of the 
British Associ((tion, alller 'the reading of a pamr 
by Rev. F. Stratham on Instinct in Birds. Dr. 
Horner, on th^ occasion, stated that^ rooks built 
in the infirmary trees at Hull, but novg^' over the 
street. One year, a young couple ventured to 
build over the street, and for eight mornings in 
succession the older rooks proceeded to destroy the 
nest, wlien at last the young ones chose a more 
fitting place. Mr. A. Strickland, after referring 
%o the tendency of birds to build tlieir nests of 
materials of a colour resembling that around their 
ncbts, related an instance in which the fly-catcher 
had built in a red-brick wall, and used for the nest 
mahogany shavings. He’ also referred to the 
meetings of rooks for judicial purpose.^. He bad 
once seen a rook tried in this way, and ultimately 
killed by tho rest. 

BLESSEDNESS OP THE TRUE 
* CHRISTIAN. 

Hafft and blessed is tho true Christian! He 
can look uptoard, and exclaim, " 1 shall not want, 
fee the T<ord Jehovah is my Shepherd! He who 
sits on the right hand of the Majesty on high, 
invite.s me to repose with confidence in. his oaro; 
and promises to provide whatsoever may he neces¬ 
sary for ray body and my .soul, for my support in 
time, and my hapiyuess in eternity!” 

Happy and blessed is the true Christian! He 
can look onieard for ever, and oxclaiin, “I snALL 
NOT want!” He soars in thought above the 
horizon of men. With eagle eye lie looks down 
the vista of time, to gaze upon tlie gflarKa wliich 
suftqund the threshold of eternity. He beholde* 
by Ifhilh the advent of his Liji-d—the splendour of 
the attendant seraphs—the rescrrcctlon of the 
sleeping, and lliq transfigura^n of tho living 
saints—their spiritual, glorified, and knmortal 
bodies—the city of the living God—the heavenly 
Jerusalem—the mnunicrable company of angels— 
and t.l» effulgent presence of Him at whose right 
hand is fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore. 
He conteinpliitos with delight the removed of all 
sin—the subjujpition of every enemy—-the deliver¬ 
ing up of the kingdom to the Father—and God all 
in all! .Thus, onward and onward, cm the 
Clirisriiui gaze, and exclaim with Ivonder, and 
gratitude, and alfloration," I shai-i. nevbb waji* ! 
Th^Lord Jesus shall be my Siiepherd—the ran* 
somed lloejc sli^l be ray com^nions—^heaven shall 
be my fold—and God himself shall be my portion, 
for even and for evermore V'—Sievenem. 
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Umbbbiia Cojit.— Tlie^y have now in Paris an “ Um¬ 
brella Great-Coat/' which is intended to serve as a 
coat and nji nmbrolla at the same time. It is made of imper- 
vioas material, and haa, inning along the lower edge, an 
air-proof tube. Under the collar is a little blow-hole commu¬ 
nicating with tlus tube. Hie w^ec applies his mouth to 
tliis hole, and with a few exhalations heiufiates it'with air. 
^e tube takes the consistency of a hoop, the great-coat 
takes the form of a diving-bell, and the drops tall a long 
way outside the wearer’s feet. Such is I’rorel’s “ Umbrella 
Great-Coat.*’ 

AaTssiaiaH Bbciipt fob Pictric BnnaD.—First, 
you must of course have Hour, of which you take a sutficiont 
quantity I this youjirix with water to make a stiff dough, 
which yen knead up well jfith your hands into balls, each 
the size and form of a uine-poimd shot. Then take a round 
pebble, heated previously in the fire, and making a hole in 
your l^f, polw it in and close the mouth: then, putting 
the loaf^ui the embers, you must be careful to turn it about, 
so that it iiiiiy not be done more on one side than the other. 
In about ten minntes it will be baked and ready for eating; 
so that you will, if himgry and clever, have made, bak^, 
and eaten yonr brei4 >» uot much more than a quarter of 
an hour, which all will allow to bo suffideutly mtick. The 
only faiilt to find with bread thus made is, that seldom 
more than the ontside and inside surfaces aie at albbaked. * 

Mobb of Liojt Cjlfivub ih Mesopotaxiia.— I'he 
marshes and the jungles near the rivers are the rctrests of 
many kinds of wild animals. Lions abuimd; and Mr. 
I.a}'ard met with their traces frequently during bis e.x- 
mations at Niffer. The Ariibs luast of catching them 
in the following manner; and Mr. Layard was ihfonned 
by trustworthy persons, that they hod seen the feat per¬ 
formed. A man, having bonnd bis arm with strips of 
tamarisk, and bolding in bis hand a strong piece of the same 
wood, about a toot or more in length, hardened in the fire 
and sharpened at both ends, will aijvance boldly into tha 
animal’s 1 m. When the lion springs upon him, besbrees 
the wood into the animal’a extended jaws, which will then 
bo held open whilst ho can dispatch tbo astonished beast at 
his leisure with the pistol that he holds in bis left hand. 

SiBOtfiuiB Mibagb jlT CiBBiPEoit. —As Mr. Layard 
was riding towards Baghdad, he witnessed a remarkable 
instance of' this singular phenomenon, wbicli be thus 
describes. " As the quivering sun me in unclouded splen¬ 
dour, tbo palace was transibrmetl into a vast arcade of 
enormous arches resting upon esfuinns and masses of 
masonry. Gradually, this arcade, was, as it were, com¬ 
pressed like the slides of a telescope, Bht the building gaiiiist 
in height wlmt it lost in length, and one arch slowly 
appeared above tbo other, nutil the ruin assnmod the 
appearance of a tower reaching to the sky, and pierced from 
the base to summit by innumerable arches. In a few 
minutes tb» Grange edifice began to melt away into air, 
and I saw a magnified, tliongh perfect image of tbo p^ce; 
but upon it was its exact counterpart upide down. ‘Qroer 
^nally singular eliangi^saccecded until the sun was high 
in the hAivons, and the ruin at length disappeared in the 
distance. The smaiytusbes of camtq-thom scattered over 
the desert, were, dunug this time, turned intofori»t trees, 
and a transparent lake imaged for a fleeting hour in its coim- 
terfeit waters, the varying forms of the unsubstantial edifice. 
Altbongli I hare seen many extraordinary effects of mirage 
during ray wanderings in the I scarcely remefnber tw 
have witnessed one more striking or more bcantiful than 
that near the ruins of Ctesiphon.'* 

Obv Dibbctiobs os Lottbbs. —We leom from ^e 
“ Durham Advertiser,” that the foiling curious direction 
was found on a letter hitely consigned to the p^t-office:— 
".Tohn Todd.* Has a wooden leg, and lives‘somewhere 
about Bitchbnm, nigh Crook. Find him out, postman.” 
It is added that ^e postman did find him out, wooden leg 
included. In another post-qfilce, a letter was posted for 
“ John Smith ” ■with ^a wooden ftead,” The postman 
did not find him ont. I'he nnmoer implicate was great, 
and not one would accept-tiie description, so that the letter 
was absorbed by tbo “ue^d " department. ‘ 


Ahcixht PtbAwb ih CAXiFOBitu.-p Another of 
those numerous evidences of a aviiized antiquity in the 
“New Worjd” has just turned it seems, in suiipe of a 
great stone pyramid, composed of courses fiom 18 inches to 
nearly 3 feet in tliickness, and 6 to 8 eight feet in length. 

It lias a level top of more than 60 feet square, though it is 
aiid to be evident from the remains that it was once com¬ 
pleted. This pyramid diffem, in some respects, from the 
Kgyptian pyramids, being moro slender or pointed; and 
tbe outer surface of the blocks being cut to an augle, tiiat 
gave the structure, wlioii new and complete, a smooth or 
regular surface from top to bottom. From tbe present 
level of the ^ds, there are fifty-two distinct layers sf 
stone, that will average at least 2 test: this gives its pte- 
%nt height 104 feet; so that before the top was displaced 
it must have bran at least 20 feet higher tlian at present. 
How far it extends beneatli the surface of tbe sands it ii 
impossible to determine without groat labour. • 

Fbabkub Airo VoETAiBB.—The enthusiasm of which 
Franklin hod been the object at Versailles was renewed at 
Paris. VoIUire bad recently arrived there, after an absence 
of thirty years. He was in his eighty-fifth year. Franklin 
called upon him, and was received with evident plcnsnte. 
Voltaire at first aieosted him in Btiglish; but, having lust 
the habit of speaking it, he resumed the conversation in 
French, adroitly remarking, “ I conid not resist the tempta- | 

tioli of speaking for a moment tbe language of Franklin.’* 
The Philadelphia sage tifen presented bis grandson to the j 
patriarch of Fcrncy, and asked Am blessing (1!). “ God I 
oud Lihci-ty,” said Voltaire, rai»ng his hanra over file I 
young man’s head, “ that is tbe only henediefiOB appro¬ 
priate to the grandson of Franklin,’* A few ^j-s (rftei- | 

this, interview tbe same parties met at the Academy of I 

Sciences, and were placed side by side. Tlie sight of those i 

distiugiiishcd old men elicited another outbreak of Parisian | 

enthusiasm. The cry arose that they should embrace. , 

Tlipy stood up, bowed, took each other by the hand, and , 

spoke. But this was not cuongli. 'file clamour con- | 

timusl. " Ilfaut a'embra»ter,A la Frcm{aise" was the ; 

cry; whereupon they kissed each other on the clieek, and ‘ 

uot till tbeu did the tumult subside. The scene was | 

chissically compartsl by the literatewt' of the ,day to 
“ Solon embracing 'Sophocles.” Voltaire lived only a | 
month after this second encounter with his Ameiican 
contemporary.—ATcio Vork Literary World. ! 

SiHOVLAB Dtsco'Vbbt.—^I n the extensive excavations I 
for copi-olitcs at Sutton, near Woodbridge, beds of orguiic 
remains of vegetables, ^its, &c,, have bran discovered. | 

Kb<vk,\,tij (08 in IIbmbf.—T he Paris papers say that | 
a deaf and dumb man bos invented a glass by whidi im- I 
gi'aviugs are rep^cuted in relief with astouishiug fidelity. I 

WeavinO’ bt HtBCTBiciTT ,—a patent has bran t^en 
out by a French gentleman for *the application of electricity | 

in the process of weaving silk and other fabrics, which 
Any prove a great saving where the pattern is of an elabo- 
rate Maractcr. Tlie tr^le of the weaver lifts the thread 
and connects the extremity of each, by means of cop^ 
wire, with a eurront of electricity, either poeitivo or 
nogidivo at will, and the result is. that seme of the thirads 
remain sust^ded, and others aescend, according as the 
current is directed. To direct tbe electricity, a series ^f 
points are arranged in a luie like the teeth of a comb, each 
point colmnunicating with an clratro-magnet. The weaver 
will pass underneath these points the design, trarad in 
varnish on a cylinder or on a metallic leaf in commnnt- 
cation with the battery. The currant will pass only where 
the varnish k wanting, and tbe corresponding thiv^ will 
remain suspended, by that means reproducing the design. 

Effects of CoKiEHTaiBiri.—If men knew what 
felicity dwells in the cottage of a godly man, how sound 
ho sleeps, how quiet his rest, how composed his mind, how 
free from care, how easy his position, how moist his mouth, 
how loyl'al his heart, they would uever^ admirp the noises, 
the diseases, the throngs o& nesrioBS, and the vioknee of 
unnatui^ appetites, Uiat fill w%iiou6q of theluxurioua and 
the heart of the ambitious.— Tafior. 
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and pwmptitnde of Mr. Bracy had^to a great 
extent, repaired the losses h^ enstained by the 
flood. It was not long before the waters of the 
Creek had returned to their usual channel; and 
even while they were subsiding another establish* 
ment Wros springing up, under his directions, on the 
hill which had receive the fugitive party on that 
disastrous night, and which seemed beyond the 
reach of a similar catastrophe. At the close of 
the summer his family had taken possession of 
this new home, while the valley below was smiling 
with the promise of a rich harvest; and when a 
second s&ep'shearing time retnnied and had 
passed away, Mr. Bracy’s drays of lightly-packed 
wool bore ns ri(jh a freight to Melbourne as ever, | 

The store at Boomerang was transferred to 
other hands; for Ohalloncr Matton had returned 
from America with some considerablo gleanings of 
former piPsperity; and had purchased a small 
farm-^sthall for Australia, where many estates are 
as large as a moderately-sized English connty— 
which was thereafter the home of his father and 
sister. The farm was some miles nearer than 
Boomerang to Hniiter’s Creek; and this was cer-; 
tainly convenient to Challoner, who had mofiy 
consnltationa to hold with Mr. Bracy-^at one 
time about the purchase of stock, at others about 
sheep-feeding, and at others about nothing in par¬ 
ticular but everything in general—that a greater 
distance would hare been undesirable. short, 
at the time of which we write, it was understood 
that ChoUmier had other matters to talk about at 
Hunter's Creek besides the hnsiiviss of a farm; 
and that Frances Bracy was answerable to Clial- 
loner’s horra for the ftiufipic of many a hard gallop 
across the country which lay between the two 
farms. 

Mesnwhile Hunter''s Creek bad lost one inha¬ 
bitant, and Little Argj'lfthad gained one. Eleanor 
Bracy having long wd heavily mourned the tragic 
death of poor Archie,—Archie’s brother suddenly 
bethonght himself that it behoved him to comfort 
her; and, moreover, that be himself was, more 
than evor, soEtary in the world. Sympathy always 
heightepe affection, generally pnrifles it, and some¬ 
times cfaaaw its eharactm. Mr. Irving and 
Eleanor haa sorrowed together as brother and 
sister over fheir common bus. Then it occurred 
to him flu# Eleanor wm msistcr of his, amr canid 
be. Hh tiisd to banwh the flincy whisk eaiae mto 
his mind, aqd mounted his hone to gaflnfliaway. 
^mehow, the bone—-without the vtdillew ef its 
rider, of course—fonu# its way te Hunter’s Creek; 
there was a goiM stable there.* A few weeks after¬ 
wards there was a we^Mi^Bg^—a sober one, but not 
^ the less likely pres^jltV ^*VPy uniom 

By tbis time, too, an ajirtrtiea hia tidcen place 
in the position of Fnsdf who, from being^ 

stockkeeper at the outstation, had succeeded to 
the, overseership of Mr. Bracy's estate. It was 
no very exalted office; but the change was plea¬ 
sant to him, it brought him into more frequent 
and friendly interconi-sc with his employer and 
his family and.friends. It gave him, too, the un¬ 
shared possession of a comfortable hut near the 
home farm; and Frank was singular cnofigh to 
prefer tbis to the pe^tual companioiudiip even of 
such men as Tom I'rice and Simeon Barnes. It 
brought him, moreover, into frequent cdntact with 


Challoner Matson; and the friendship wMch 
sprang np between them was especially beneficial 
to onr young overseer. Wo like so little to 
andyse motives, that we shall not inquire whether 
tins friendship would have ]^n less acceptable to 
Frank h^d not the young American been the 
brother of the yonng lady who had made so deep 
an impression on his memory; but if he bnilt any 
presumptuous expectations on the ground of this 
friendship, Prank was far enough ftom betraying 
the feet; for he resisted every invitation to visit 
Challoner at his own home, and when the yonng 
lady was a visitor at Hunter’s Creek, Frank had 
always some urgent duty which called him to a 
distant part of his employer's run. But enough 
of Hunter’s Creek; let ns look after our former 
Bcquaintanoes at Sydney. 

Poor Eosa—her sorrows and sufferings and 
temptations over—waa sleeping that sleep from 
which there is no awaking till time shall bo no 
more. M r. Elliot continued to trot about actively 
and eccentrically as ever. And great reason as 
he had to be angry with his prote^S, Effingham, 
he had not inflexibly discarded him. Was not 
the fooEsh and thoughtless young man tha son of 
•7—? Well, no matter; there are chords in the 
hnman heart which never cease to vibrate, long as 
the heart continues to beat—tender recollections 
wliicli can never be obliterated. Effingham bum¬ 
bled himself, was admonished and forgiven, and, 
for a time, he avoided the companionship of his 
former leader; but for a time only. 

Apart from these domestic and personal annals, 
events had taken place, and were yet in the early 
days of progress, in connexion with the country 
itself in which our scenes are laid—discoveries, 
the conseqnenees of which, immediate or remote, 
it was impossible to foresee. Car readers must 
vinbmit to one of these resnlts, iq Jbeing sedated 
for the space of b short page from the aetors in our 
scenes, while we record a few fects in a history 
which is said to be composed mainly of golden 
legends, which are fest becoming traditions.” 

" It seems certain," says a writer whoaa we 
quote ," that the existence of gold in the interior 
of Australia was known years ago to certa^ per¬ 
sons ; and to one of the first discoverers tiia. secret 
brought no'hlessing. A coaviet woe flogged for 
attempting to sell a piece of what he called native 
gold, in which the authorities: MSV aotfamg hut 
fraud and a battered guinea. The man waa after¬ 
wards hanged, mid tim gcaat eecret bad tnati^ed 
on the verge of ffiscoveif fra tMia. ]b after years, 
mysterious persons ate dMjniad at bAbg ap¬ 
peared in Sydney with mseatitiea of a heavy mew 
that was bought secret by ». auS. aa inex¬ 
plicable recovery df the ag^t of the transactions 
from a state of bankruptcy to a fiourishing busi¬ 
ness is still remembered, and now ascribed to 
dealings in gold. Others ate recollected who, 
when drank, would talk wildly of gold, and where 
it was t6 be got—^far in the interior. It was all 
put down to the madness or imbecility of intoxica¬ 
tion—-laughed at, and forgottennow these say¬ 
ings are recollected with a conviction that there 
was, perhaps, something true in them. But the 
‘ old hands’ died off,,i^, from whatover causes, 
gold remained still und^povered. Xt was not ^1 
a comparatively lute pmod, when these vague 
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rumonrs of tho existence of Uio metal in the coun- 
ky had almost passed into oblivion, that geolo¬ 
gists, supported by scientific' induction, stated the 
probability of the mountains of Australia being 
auriferous. sSir R. Murchison pointed out tho 
similarity of the formation of the Blue Mountain 
chain of Australia to that of the Ural, in 1814. It 
was ^nsidered a mere spccnlatiou, and, as to any 
practical efibet, might as well have been written 
of the mountains iu the moon. Count Streletzhi 
had long before gone a step furthw, and in 1835 
actually found specimens of gold-bearing quartz; 
he suggested to the local government the policy 
of instituting a systematic examination of the 
country, but, so far from finding the idea en¬ 
couraged, Sir G. Gipps (tlie governor of New South 
Wales) begged him to keep the discovery secret, 
from apprehensions of the oonscqncncea among the 
convict population. Again tlio secret bad strug¬ 
gled upward to the light, and this time the oifored 
gift wa» purposely rejected,' 

" Another, similar discovery is said to have been 
made by the llev. W. 11. Clarke, in 18 ll, and in 
tho same manner was made a state secret, tho 
feeling; in official quarters, down to the last 
^uoment, being that the shining mischief was son^- 
uiing ‘ hotter hid.’ • 

“ In 1848, a Mr. Smith waited on the colonial 
secretary, produced a lump of gold imbedded in 
quartz, which he said he had found, and offered, 
on receipt of 80(lf., to disfcover the loKilily. On 
reference to the governor, a verbal answer was 
returned that, if Mr. Smith chose to trust to the 
liberality of the government, he might rely on 
being rewarded in proportion to the value of the 
alleged discovery. The government suspected 
that the lump of gold came from California, ‘ and 
were afraid of agitating the public mind by order¬ 
ing geological ii^'csiigations.' Nothing more was 
thenceforward heard of Mr. Smith. 

“On tho 3rd of April, 1851, Mr. Edward Har¬ 
greaves addressed a letter to the rulonial secretary, 
after several interviews, in which he said that, if 
tho government would award him 5001, as a com¬ 
pensation, he would point out localities where gold 
was to be found, and leave it to the generosity of 
the government to make him an additional award 
commensurate with the benefit likely to ocerne to 
the government. It seesna that, while in Califor¬ 
nia, Mr. Hargreaves was struck with the similarity 
between the richest diggings of that country and 
a diakict in tho Bathurst counky which he had 
travelled over fifteen years previously; and on his 
retup ft) Sydney made an exploring expedition of 
two months, vdiich realized his expectations. 

“ The same answer was returned to Mr. Har¬ 
greaves as to Mr. Smith. Hd was satisfied, and 
on the 30th of April wrote, naming Lowes ^ouds 
and Summerhill Creeks and Macquarie River, in 
the districts of Bathurst and Wellington, as those 
where gold would be found. 

“ The great merit of Mr. Hargreaves Sonsisted, 
.first, in doin^ perfectly what science and accident 
had seveinl times been on the ^int of accomplish¬ 
ing, and then boldly publishing the fact to the 
people of the colony; for, departing altwether 
tram the pMvions p^y oi' making the existence 
of gold in the soil a mystSry, ho ealled a public 
.meeting at Bathunt,. am made botlziact and pro¬ 
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cess public, thus patting it ont of the pow^r of Ike 
government to affect tlie resnlj), or to do anything 
indeed but follow thd movement, and receive the 
enormous increase of revenue it has had poured 
into its coffers. Tlicn began the prodigious 
movement which ‘ precipitated the colony into a 
nation.' " 

Having thus cleared our ground, and given onr 
readers and ourselves a short breathing-space, we 
resume our more personal narrative. 

CrrAlTEE XXXV. 

ON Ills SOAU TO TUE DlaaiNGE.—AN UNBIDDEN CUEAT. 

Sydney was fast losing its balance; at any rate, 
the inhabitants of Sydney were losing their mental 
equilibrium, and no rank in society was exempt 
from the prevailing mania.**‘The leading topic of 
conversation in every circle was gold—gold. 
Skango terms had come into daily uac, and old 
ones were turned and twisted from'their familiar 
and hou.sehold signification. You heard of nuggets 
and scales and dust, of cradles and rockers, in 
every street; and yon knew what was mednt. 

! Advertiselnents of tents (warranted waterproof) 
apd tent equipage—of carts and pumps, and 
buckets* and water-lifters—of wateiproof boots, 
and digger’s costume (as if a charm was inter¬ 
woven into a woollen shirt of peculiar texture and 
colour)—of camp ovens and portable kitchen 
ranges^—crowded the columns of newspapers; and 
yon would have known, if yon had not men told, 
that these advertisements had some mysterious 
connection with a tract of countiy which, not 
many months neforc, had harboured only here and 
Iboro a solitary shepjicrd. 

Thtt population of the city was daily and rapidly 
shifting. Mechanics broke their engagements 
and left their work, clerks th»r desks, and shop¬ 
men their counters; storekeepers, in many in¬ 
stances, disposed of their business, or closed their 
stores; and loungers cast aside, for a season, their 
habitual idleness, and, disappearing from the scene, 
were to be found, if sought, on the road into the 
interior. The road itself was lively with pas¬ 
sengers. On and eif they plodded, some singly 
and on foot, littio encumbered with baggage; 
some in parties of three or four, because “ nuiou is 
strength,” bnt still on foot: and others in com¬ 
pany with equipages of many varieties of strength 
and suitability; on and on to the same scene of 
labotlr*8ttd excitement. 

But the enrrent was not all tending inward. 
Footsore, dejected, and haggard, a smaller and 
disunited baud of pilgi'ims vver<9 seen retracing 
their steps along that road. Their visions of 
rapidly-accumulated wealth had faded away. 
Some had shrunk from the unfiireseen and ex-* 
ccssive toil, had contented tbemeelvea look¬ 
ing at tho herculean task, and, without turning a 
foot of earth, had speedily disappeared from the 
scene; others had tried thdr banns for a few days, 
till physical skength was exhausted, and tlien 
abandoned the labour, sold ^eir lools, and do- 
parted; others Ijad laboured long with small 
success; all were returning, ruehig the day on 
wMcR they had been temp^-to relinquish thafr 
former puraaits, and to rush upon hardships aad 
poverty, in their vain search for gold. 

From Such as these th* fiipsh’adyentnrewM- 
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eeWed grave admonitions to return, with pfredic* 
tions of certain misery if tljo advice were disre¬ 
garded. In the earlier stages of tha journey the 
advice and predictions were met with laughter and 
contempt. Hut as toils and privations began 
their work upon the* strength and spirits, they 
were listened to with more respect; and many, 
when separated bnt by a short distance from the 
goal of their hopes, turned their faces homewards, 
and added to the number of the disheartened and 
discontented. 

There was enough on the route to disturb the 
imagination and alarm the fears of the adventurers. 
A vast amount of privation and suffering may be 
crowded within a journey of a hundred and fifty 
miles. At the lime of which we tell, the weather 
was tempestuous ana bitterly bold, roads and 
mountain tracks were hardly passable, provisions 
were.at times scarcely attainable, and shelter 
there wa6 often none when most needed. Vehicles 
broken and abandoned, with dead horses and bul¬ 
locks, gave evidence of the difficulties which 
others had encountered; and, here and there, a 
mound of freshly-turned earth by the wayside 
told of some hapless traveller who had struggled 
and sank beneath them. 

Run was descending in torrents, and rattled on 
and through the canvas tilt of a cart, as the p(X)r 
emaciated horse by which it was drawn, urged by 
incessant Jashings, struggled upwards through one 
of the exposed passes of the mount.liu rauge of 
which we have spoken. Knee-deep in thick, 
tenacious mud, and drenched, in spite of opossum 
cloak, the driver plodded on, venting his dis¬ 
pleasure on the jaded beast, the weather, and the 
roads. IHs companion—for he had a human 
companion—dragged along silently, and drew 
closer around him his cloak, under which might 
have been seen the worsted shirt and broad belt of 
the Australian digger. 

At length the horse, planting his feet stub¬ 
bornly in the miry way, refused any longer to 
obey the lash. ^ 

“Here’s a pretty businifts,” grumbled the 
driver, after bestowing a volley of savage kicks 
upon the sides of the poor exhausted animal; 
“ what’s to be done now 

“ Take it easy, Halliday, as you are often tell¬ 
ing me,” replied the young man, whom our repders 
will recognise as the ex-shepherd and clerkfof our 
story—now a clerk no longer, but a gold-digger 
in intention. 

“Where’s thi nse of sayitig ‘take it easy?”’ 
asked Halliday, in an angry tone. “ What are we 
li ping to do P If it hadn't been for yon we should 
have been over the ridge by this time.” 

“Nonsense! I told you the poor brute was, 
regularly used up, and we ought not to have 
stirred from the encampiiient to-day at all. But 
here we are; and it won’t do any pod to look 
black about it. So lend a hand, and help to get 
the poor thing out of the mnd.” As he thus 
spoke, he put his shoulder to the shaft, striving to 
encourage the beast to another effort. “ Th^e’a a 
hit of bush yonder, if Ve can reach it f and we 
must camp out a Uttle sooner than tanid—-that’s 
aU.” 

" Camp out! why, we havn’t made ‘five miles 


to-day,” said Halliday—^putting his shoulder to 
the other shaft, however. 

“ Can’t help it; we’shan^ make fifty rods more, 
anyhow,” said Effingham, who, more at home in 
the bush than his fellow adventurer,*had learned 
to look .upon these incidents of travel more 
philosophically. And, by dint of strenuous exer¬ 
tion, the cart was at length drawn into a hollow, 
and the horse, released from the shafts, was 
hobbled. 

An hour or two later, night was setting in with 
no comfortable prospect before the disabled travel¬ 
lers. A few miles a-hcad, as they had been given 
to understand, was an extempore tavern, which, 
under the promising title of “ Tlio Traveller’s Joy,” 
or “ The Digger's Hotel,” might have offered shelter 
and warmth, if not “ good entertainment for man 
and beast;” and thither some of their chanco 
companions on the route had preceded them. 
But, unless they chose to abandon their cart and 
its luggage, with the unhappy brute which had 
caused their delay, “ The Traveller’s Joy ” might, i 
as far as they wero then concerned, as well have ! 
been on the top of Ben Lomond; and as the 
exigency of the case did not demand so considcr- 
alile a sacrifice, the young men had taken refugof 
under the satnratoi and leaking cover of their 
cart, and were solacing themselves with* a cold and 
cheerless sup])or, when a faint sound like a human 
groan startled them from their half-recumbent 
postnre. 

They listened, and the sound was repeated, 
accompanied by an audible cry for help; and j 
nearly at the same moment, a step was heard 
splashing tlirongli the surrounding mnd towards 
the cart. The young men both started to their 
feet, and prepared for ■••self-defence, for tales of 
robberies on the road to the diggings were rifo 
enough; and the time and spot scemEsd well 
enough adapted' for deeds of ti’cachery and vio¬ 
lence : but it soon became evident that no danger 
was to be apprehended from the unfortunate being 
who, putting aside, with trembling hands, the 
canvas covering, implored snccour and shelter. 

The shivering applicant was a small and ema¬ 
ciated’ negro, who, two days before, the adven¬ 
turers remembered having passed, and had saluted 
with jokes itnd ^bes as he toiled painfully along 
the road under roe weight of a bundle of mining 
tools, with which he was intent upon making his 
fortune at the di^i^ings. 

“ Hey, old fellow,” shouted Halliday, when the 
first alarm had subsided, and the dusky visage, 
relieved by i(s white eye-balls and teeth,”was re¬ 
cognised by the dim light of the lantern, “ what 
do you want here?”—(we spare our readera 
the ^nithets whiefi followed each other in quick 
succession)-—” what do you mean by intruding in 
this sort of way on the privacy of gentlemen? 
Where did yow-leani manners 1 wonder I” 

“For pity’s sake, gentlemen,” implored the 
poor felW, in tolerably good English, “don’t 
turn me away to perish with cold and hanger. To 
save my life X could not crawl half a mile further; 
and, since yesterday, not a bit of food has passed 
my lips.” 

“Tell that to thOo marines," old Chap: come, 
start off directly.” « 

“Nonsense, Halliday,” interposed Effingham; 
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' I wouldn’t turn a do^ awaj such a night as this, beast to a last effort, and were presently pingled 
The poor fellow hasn’t a leg to stand upon. He with tlie crowds beloy. It was near evening; the 
is re^ilarly done up, and is wet to the skin. Here, commissioner's gun was fired, and the toils of the 
my hearty,” he said to the black,^“ give us your day were over, except where, here and there, a 
hand, and tumble in.” * miner, xmlucky in liis day’s labour, still lingered 

“ You don’t mean, surely, that the fellow is to groping in his hole, covered with mud aqd mois> 
put a foot into the cart!” Ilalliday denuanded, lure, faintiv hoping to stumble upon a rich pocket 
thrusting himself between bis companion and the before nignt. But the rapidly incre.asing dark- 
suppliiint. ness soon put an end to theso ]>ainful efibrts of 

“ Yes, I do,” said Percy, coollyhe is one of disappointment; and the unsuccessful diggers, 
God's creatures anyhow; if I have forgotten-^but slowly returned to their tents to talk, and pro- 
what signifies P Come, out of the way, Halliday. bably to dream, of “ better luck to-morrow.” 

I say the man shall come in.” The moist air was rich with the scent of pro- 

“ Not while I am here,” said Halliday, in a visions steaming from hundreds of fires through- 
towering rage. out the encampment; and, wearipd as Effingham 

“ Then turn out, and see how you like it,” re- was with the exertions lie jjad made to reach the 
lortcd Percy. “ You may remember4hat this is spot, he had lih sooJier refreshed himself than, 
my trap, and I don’t mean to bo crowed over; leaving Halliday to guard the eai-t and its contents, 
so just make way;” and, pushing aside his com- he strolled into the Cimvas town. • , 

rade, h^ assisted the black in climbing into the We cannot claim for Percy Effingliam’tay largo 
vehicle. • • amount of calm and healthy reflectiveness; but a 

For a moment or two Halliday seemed to inedi- less observant spectator even than he could scarcely 
tato further resistance; but thinking better of it, have failed to mark the gravity which seemed 
perhaps, he contented himself with casting a stamped "on almost every countenance ho met. 
savagd glare of discomfiture upon Percy and the Good olieer was not wanting, nor, apparently, the 
’ new arrival. “ Yon shall have your way this means of obt.aining it. An open bark-roofed shed 
time,” he said at length, as* he wrapped himself which he passed was occupied as a butcher’s inai'- 
in his blanket, and stretched himself on the straw ket, and slaughtered beasts by the dosen, fresh 
at the bottom of the storc-ciicumbercd cart; but and fat from the pastures of tho surrounding dis- 

if you don’t live to repent this insult-” ' trict, were suspended from the eaves, attracting 

” Pshaw! threatened men live long, Halliday. nnineroas customers; another, a general store of 
You are out of humour now,” Percy replied, good- flour and provisions, gave full employment to its 
natnredly; “ go to sleep, and pleasant dreams proprietor and his aides, and furnished a source of 
to youand then turning his attention to the profit, more certain probably, and less toilsome 
shivering guest, who had cowered into a vacant certainly, than that of burrowing for gold; but, 
cx>nier, he supplied him with food, which the negro with ‘it all, and over all, hung a look of earnest 
devoured ravenously, and plied him with questions, sedateness which ill ac(x)rdcd with the precon- 
But if the poor vagrant had any story to tell, he ceived notions which Effingham had formed of the 
was in no moo:Mo tell it; and, amidst the beating occupation of gold-digging. It was serious work, 
of rain and howling of wind, every inmate of the evidently. 

crowded cart was soon wrapped iu uneasy slumber. There was a dogi’eo of order, moi’cover, for 
The next morning found tiie adventurers once which our novice was not prepared. In Uie earlier 
more on the toilsome road. The gnest, refreshed days of the gold discoveries in Australia—and it is 
and strengthened by Effingham’s hospitality, hod of the.so we now wrjtc—there was comparatively 
returned on his track to recover his load, which little gi'oss and flagrant violation of decency among 
he had abandoned in despair; and through the tho motley population which had been drawn toge- 
remainder of the journey he was no ^ore seen. tlicr. In this respect, Opliir and the Turon con- 

trasted advantageously with the lawless and disso- 
CHAMER XXXV’I. Jute habits of the Californian diggings. What 

lanoDi’CTtos lo tue oiguikos. wa| wanting in legal force sufficiently strong to . 

HuHBAn for the Turon! It was reached at last; suppress irregularities and protect weakness, was 
and our pair of adventurers looked down from the in-ade up by moral or politic Vestrainta. Much of 
heights on which they had halted, on the scene ot this was probably due to the wise and stringent 
exdtement and activity. Rain wae descending; prohibition of traffic in ardent -Ipirits among the 
and the golden watercourse, which, in time of diggers; but there might be other causes. At 
drought and heat, exhibited qnly a succession of any rate, from whatever cause, deeds of violenco 
shallow pools, was now swollen into a dark and were rqre, and resistance to proper authority was 
turbid river. Along its banks, tents and booths, the exception to the general rule, 
wooden huts and bark gunyahs were spread as far Effingham noticed, however, a degree of reserve 
as the eye could reach; and beyond the rocks and and suspicion on the Countenances of most whom 
intervening ground, which shut out Ijie further he met. As far as he could observe, there was no 
course of the stream, wreaths of smdke, hanging boasting 9 ! gains, nor exhibition of unggeto or 
over the temporary habitations of the miners, gold dust by fortunate finders. A sense of iuse* 
showed the extent of population which hopes of curity probably pervaded the entire society. Ai^, 
gmn bad attracted to the distant wilderness. at ^ later hour on that evening, a, running dis* 
The young men were apparently on better terms charge »of fire-arms front one tent after another, 
with each* other than wMn we lost part^ com- echoing thtongh the valley, i^ve signifioRit imtioe 
pany; jmd, joining with a party of new arrivals in of tho jtem rccqjtion provide<^ for evil-minded 
I 8 hei^y cheer, they stimulatra their stumbling lurkers and maraudors. 
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* Tired, at JengUi with his partial survey and 
solitary reflections, Percy returned to liis compa¬ 
nion. In tlis njcanlime, Hallidiiy, eqnally wearied 
of solitude, as it .seemed, liad picked up a new 
acApiointanee—nay, two; for the gentleman whom 
he inireduced to Efllngham, and with whom he 
was certainly on considerably familiar tergrs already, 
was accompanied by a youth whom lie simply an¬ 
nounced as “ My son, sir—a clever young sprig, 
su’; though I say it that shouldn't.’' 

To Effingham, though by no means fastidious, 
as we have seen, in the choice of his associates, 
this new friend was singularly repulsive. His 
person and dress were dirty; but this was nothing 
remarkable where mud was the prevailing livery. 
Tho repulsivcness was„in tlin cast of coiiutenanco, 
and in the assumice and bravado of his manner 
and tone. He was tall and stronijly built, and his 
costume, bSrring dirt, was flashy enough; but, for 
all that, ain observant eye would have faihal to note 
an atom of respectability on any one single item 
of it, from the sole of the bout upwards. 


EVERYTHING IS OP USE. 

It is now a great many ycai’s since I had a con¬ 
versation with a line old sea captain on the subject 
of the opening up of Cliina and its trade, of which 
there wa.s at that time some pro.spect; and in the 
course of the conversation the remark occurred, 
that there were many things in the interior of that 
vast empire wliich as yet were unfciimvu to us, but 
which, having by IJritish enterprise bcdti brought 
to this country, would also, Isy British ingenuity 
and industr)', be turned to a most profitable 
account. On the other hand, it was observed 
that tho introduction into China of many of onr 
articles of export, with which its inhabitants were 
still unacquainted, would lend greatly to their ad¬ 
vantage, adding materially to the civilization and 
comfort of that great region of the world, so that 
thus onr mutual interests would be stimulated and 
advanced. 

“ Oh, yes," said the captain,'“ wc should find a 
use for a thousand things that we might get from 
China. For, do yon know," ho added, with great 
spirit, “ everything i.s of use, and often have I seen 
this in tho course of a long life." And so, with 
the garrulousness which is ascribed to old age, ho 
proceeded with tlio following little personal nar¬ 
rative. , 

“ When I was a young man, and before I went 
to sea, 1 lived lor some time in London, and 
lodged ui a veiy narrow and confined court in the 
city. Thither there regularly came, once or twice 
a week, a man of the name of Bryant, with a 
wheelbarrow and a broom, to sweep out the court, 
and cany off the refuse that fro™ day to day had 
been accumnlalcd in it. He was watched by the 
inhabitants with somewhat of a suspicious and 
jealous eye, as if he might possibly pick up some¬ 
thing more than what ho professed to remove. 
But ho had never been found gnilty of any pilfer¬ 
ing, and his services were more than tolerated for 
the sake of the dcan1l»e.Ss and comfort which they 
promoted, and tho trouble to others which they 
saved. In process of time he made hi^^, appear¬ 
ance with a small east, drown by a donkey, to 


cany on his work, the circle of his operations 
having been extended and enlarged; and after 
another period, these found a substitute in a wagon 
and horaes; anti so ho gradually conjo to have a 
large establishment of horees and wagons, and be¬ 
came the grand hcavcnger of a considerable di.stri<'t 
of London at a period when tho cleansing of the 
■streets wa.s not, a.s it is now, one of the objects of 
metropolitan police, and when the trade in dirt 
was free and open to the exercise of individual 
enterpri.«e and to private competition ! 

“ And wliat do you think he did,” continued the 
captain, “ with the masses of filth which ho thus 
collected ? Ho hired a largo area of ground in 
the outskirts of London; he inclosed it with a 
wall, in which there were twelve or fifteen open¬ 
ings or gatei, at each of wliich, during all hours 
of the day, yon might see his wagons entering, 
.and depositheg their contents in a congeries of 
huge heaps of filth, all around and within ^tlie in- 
closnre. On lliesc heaps groups of women and 
children, hired for the purpose, were constantly to 
be found, poking and scraping; and the work they 
performed w.as reduced to as perfect a .system as 
obtains in any well-organized manufactory of uia- 
teiials of a more seemly kind. They wore trained 
to sepapatu every arficlo of thd same ela.ss or de- 
.scription, and to lay all these in a comer by thom- 
.sclvcs. Hero is a piece ol' black iron—that goes 
there. Hero is a bit of white iron, or tin—that 
goes yonder. Hero is a rag of linen, or one of 
cotton cloth — these are deposited on the spot 
allotted to each. Here is an old hat—that goes to 
its appointed corner. And so with bits of leather, 
.and of rope, with scraps of woollen stull', with 
bones, the horns and boots of oxen and sbeej), 
and with each of a great omnium gatltcrum of 
other things. 

*' “ Now. having thus collected, muilyscd, and ar¬ 
ranged all this quantity of rubbish and refuse, 
Bryant found a use, and a profitable nsc tpo, for 
every one of these various articles which Imd been 
cast out as utterly worthless. He established an 
extensive trade for each of them, having its rami¬ 
fications throughont all England. It was reck¬ 
oned a most beneficial thing, when planting tho 
potato-seed ip the ground, that it shonld be set 
upon a bit of felt, or a piece of woollen cloth, by 
which it was considered* that its growth was 
greatly promoted. Taking advantage of this no¬ 
tion, he fonnd a market for a certain class of his 
articles. By using some pains with his rags of 
linen cloth, he disposed ol those to the paper- 
makers ; for Ins accumulation of broken metal ho 
fonnd an outlet with tho iron and brass founders; 
many a good bom spoon was fabricated from part 
of the contents of his Afpol, and the value of bones 
fis a manure was even then beginning to bo known 
—an article which now, for the same purpose, is 
in such general* use, and is imported into this 
country in. very considerable quantities. 

“ Gradually and laboriously Bryant extended his 
trade, and at last retired with a considerable for¬ 
tune. Many years subsequent to the time when I 
first saw him with his wheelbarrow in the court 
(so the captain went on), happening to }>e in Jjon- 
don, I made inquiry ab&ut mm, and found ^st he 
was then an elderly man, riding almat the streets 
ill 4is own carriage I And so," added the captain* 
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"you see that everything is of nse, and may be 
turned to account. There is notliiiig scarcely that 
should be reckoned utterly worthless and lost, 
and a thousand things might be tunied to some 
good purposi that are every hour thoughtlessly 
thrown away. , j 

"And not only so,” he continued, “but there i 
are a great many other things of which we never 
think, that by a little care and pains may be picked 
up and turned to a profitable account and a valu¬ 
able me. For example,” he added, “ I recollect 
observing in London a set of men in the groat 
thoroughfares, such as Cbeapside or Fleot-s&eet, 
who were to bo seen poking between Bw stones of 
the causeway, with a bit of crocked wire or a kind 
of hook, and picking outdextoMnwIyofl the pieces 
of horse-shoes or nails that had been brol^n off 
and left in the crevices; ^tbese they g«&eved np, 
and «h«B they had obtidned ony'^uautilty ef t^ni, 
sold IhpB far no mean conside^on—imaif this 
kind being reckoned pecnliarly vaihiabb ftesn its 
having been welded tondcr the tread ttl tioc horse’s 
hoof, and is mnch in demand for gun-ledlcBaad har¬ 
poons, and other purposes where the haodnst iron 
IS required.” 

Such arc some illustrations of the very plain | 
and practical maxim that “ IXrerytliing is of use,” 
of which examples might be multiplied Vithout 
number, and the truth of which each of us, on 
every day of our life, may put to the test; irivitat- 
ing in this respect him, who, though tho Lord of 
creation, commanded his disciples, after feeding 
the huiigi-y multitudes, to “ gather up the frag¬ 
ments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 


THE PEOPLE’S PALACE. 

... [SECOSIJ NOTICU.J • 

LsAVura beliind us the collection of plants and 
botas^Cid specimens, now but very partially ar¬ 
ranged, and turning towards the other end of the 
building, we advance through groups of busts and 
statues and colossal fragments, towards the Fine 
Arts Courts. A coloured plan of the lower floor, 
exhibited on a hoarding, shows us that thd several 
courts have been arranged with a view to chrono¬ 
logical oi'der, and that we ai-e in tifo right direc¬ 
tion for the first, whibh is tho Egyptian Court. 
The entrance to this court is guarded by recum¬ 
bent lions, and we proceed through corridors lined 
with massive pillars of every Hud of Egyptian 
architecture, crowned with capitals of characteristic 
ddVice, among which the lotus leaf, figures promi- 
uently. Sphinxes, memnons, monarehs, deities, or 
idols of various kinds, ranged beneath the cornices, 
rest upright agmnst the wafls, or seated .or con- 
chant on slabs, await the final arrangement whiqji 
shall allot them a permanent position. 

On the right-hand side of the court is seen a 
reproduction—^little more than one-t|)ird of the 
height of the original—of part of the*eiitrance-hall 
of Cblumus of the palace of Komak, the rains of 
which are the most undent and at the same time 
the most gigantic and most splendid in the world. 
They stand on a portion of the site, and formed a 
part of tfie ancient dty «f Thebes, and date from 
at least fifteen hundred years before the Christian 
evB. The portion of the temple at Earnak here 


represented is not the most colossal part of that 
structure. The largest columns among tffesu pro¬ 
digious ruin^ are sixf^-six feet in height and of the 
diameter of twelve met, and they are inclosed be¬ 
tween rows of columns forty-two feet high, and 
little more than nine feet in diameter. It is the.se 
smaller columns, repoduced upon a scale little 
more thatf one-tinra of the size of the originals, 
whicli represent Kamak in the Egyptian Court of 
the iiiydenham Palace. Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed upon the manner in which this mag¬ 
nificent assemblage of ponderous pillars has been 
reared and elaborately iinisbed off on every por¬ 
tion of tbeir surface. Though so small, Relatively 
to their originals, they are yet vast enough to 
syunbolize strongly the ideas of stfengtli and dura¬ 
bility. The cefiumns as ^cll as the walls arc 
covered profusely with hieroglyphics, also reduced 
to the same scale and coloured with bright tints of 
red, gretm, blue, yellow, aid black. • If the Colour¬ 
ing m these columns be as futhfully reproduced as 
the&rms—aod we have no ground for questioning 
it is sa—at is very certain that the ancient 
E^plaaiis knewlmt littde of art of the edourist, 

r|Dd mae infinitely behind die lowest of civilized 
moderns m diet rwpect. We must pass tho rock 
tombs of Aboosimbel, the columns from the tem¬ 
ple of Denderah, and fifty other things which the 
visitor will pause to examine for himself, and must 
hasten on to the Greek Coart—^the next on our 
route. 

In the Greelr Court, which has been designed in 
a pure and sipiple style, we feel at home, because 
wc welcome a number of our old friends, with 
whoso forms we Ipive long been familiar In tho 
British Museum and elsewhere. They constitute 
an assemblage of the most marvellous productions 
of human genius. Here are the matchless sculp¬ 
tures from the pediments of the Parthenon; the 
Theseus, tho idol of artists and sculptors, old and 
young; the Ceres and Proserpine, with their 
inimitable draperies; the Illysus, and the tamous 
head of the horse from the chariot of the proddess 
Hex. Here also is the Niobe group, tho Faraese 
Hercules and Flovd, the Wrestlers, the Parnese 
Juno, the Dying Gladiator, and a number of other 
nnrivalled works copied from the originals in the 
varions mnseums and private galleries of Europe, 
which men in all countries have undertaken pil- 
g;^m^es to see, and whicli have revived the arts 
ot nations. Taming our eyes aloft, wo see the* 
noble frieze of the Parthenon elevated to an appro¬ 
priate height; but we are puzzled to acSount for 
the strange tricks* which some vvhimsicid personage 
has been playing with the famous basso relievos. 
It would appear as though carte blancfie had been 
given to some travelling showman to do his best 
to improve them, and that bo had painted them os 
near a.s he could guess in the colours of life. The 
result has been tb^e transformation of tho works of 
the old Greek Phidiases into the works of Mrs. 
Glass or Mrs. Grundy, moulded in coloured sugar 
to ornadent the top of a twelfth-Cake. Others of 
the figures, no( coloured, are stuck into a bright 
blue Wk-ground, with a result so utterly and 
inslmitaneously destructive of the delicate effect of 
this species of soulpture, that the only wonder is 
that the band which held the brush with the blue 
paint ift it did not drop it instinctively after the 
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first toncli. This cxpcrimwit, )vt' should hope, will 
be eonclusive as to the propriety ol'colouriiijf the 
works of the sculptor, whether ancient or modern. 

In the Itomrni Court we encounter a party of 
bearded foreigners working, palette in hand, upon 
pillars and panels of Jasper, porphjrj’, aud mala¬ 
chite. The. intention here is evidently to give the 
idea of Homan palatial luxury at its greatest height. 
The style of architecture is gorgeous and solid, the 
ornamentation of the richest, most elaborate and 
most expensive; but all wdthbut heaviness. The 
Roman sculpture differs from that of the Greek, 
much to the advantage of the latter. It is Ic.ss 
graceful ill design, less truthful in form, less poet¬ 
ical in conception; but is more practically useful, 
being confined verj' much to inytliologj', portraiture, 
and tlic emblematising of historical events. Among 
the chief sculptures to be found here are the Young 
Hercules, the Apollo Helviderc, the Diana with 
the Fawn, the Toedonia Hercules, together with a 
number of colossal busts, among which is the 
Jupiter Serapis, and a collection of Horghese and 
Vatican vases. There aro also some fine bassi- 
relievi, including those trom the arch of Titus, 
which represent the leading of the Jews into 
captivity. There arc also models of the Roman 
forum, of the Oolisseuin in its perfect state, and of 
the celebrated temple of Neptune at |?ffistuni. 

From the Rotfiau Court we pass on to ‘the court 
of the Alhambra, which, when finished, will con¬ 
stitute the extreme northora reircshmcnt-room. 
The Alhambra, a.s our readers know, was the 
aneient palace of the Moorish kings of* Granada, 
and is the most manellous specimen extant of 
Moorish arclutecture.^ Tlie portion here" repre- 


senled will consist of the Court of Lions and tlie 
Hall of Justice. In tho centre of the Court of 
Lions will stand the fountain, supported upon Ihc 
hacks of twelve of those royal animals. It is im¬ 
passible to give an idea by mere do.x’ription of tlio 
amount of manual lalamr bestowed upon the 
gettiug-up (pf this lae-sirailc of Moorish arqjiitee- 
turc. Wc find it crowded witli moveable scaflbld- 
ing and materials and implements of labour, among 
which are numcrou.s moulds of bitumen for the 
cMsling in plaster of the intricate patterns which 
cover the surfaces of the w'alls. The whole erec¬ 
tion fi-(»in roof to lloor is a real mechanical wonder, 
the ceiling of' the hall fonniug cspoeially a puzr.lc 
not easily solved. Here awd there, mi the walls 
aud cornices, chciiucrcd with minute patterns in 
gold aud vivid colour, are Arabic characters and 
mottoes. Many hands arc yet employed in the 
completion oi this portion of the palace, and„ from 
the elaborate pature of the work, the pri^fcss 
made is necessarily slow. It is well situated for a 
refreshment-room, standing at the end of the nave, 
out of t]je way of tlie'^streain of visitors, and, being 
free from sculptures aud statuary, affords ample 
room for hungry aud thirsty guests. 

Refore crossing the building to the courts on 
the other {lide of the nave, we spend a few mo* 
ments in the Assyrian Court, where, under the 
direction of Mr. Fergusson, assisted, it is said, by 
sugge.stious from Mr. Layard, workmen aro en¬ 
gaged in the reproduction of the audience-cham¬ 
ber of an Assyrian monarch, such as it appeared 
in its bofil and primitive grandeur *three thousand 
five hundred years ago. Already the enormous 
eagle-winged and human-hc^ed bulls stand guard- 
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ihjj: tlio eniraHcc; they appear to luive been nio- eouv^ r)rjustiec nnA an Assyrian Ibrone will aflbrd |! 
dflleil exactly after the oiipnals, with which iniiny subjects of iirofound and instructive cqntcinpla* . 
of our readers have ni!tdn themselves familiar in lion. 

tlie llritish Museum. The Audience Chamber Hut, in the middle of our speculations, “ elan", 
will measure tW feet in length by fifty in width, clang!” goes tbe dinner-bell; and wc arc recalled 
. and around the walls will bo displayed tbe history from the visions of three or four tlionsand years 
of the First Empire at the period when Senna- ago to the dinner-hour of to-day. Herr Mahl* 
cherib ruled and Ezekiel propliecied—a history stock drops his palette, and. wiping his fingers in 
written in pictures of stone, which, after being his blouse, begins diving into a wallet in search 
buried beneath the dust of thirty centuries, are of something whichais not a pigment, and, lugging || 
drawn forth in oiir day to attest the vigour and forth a raw chop and a loaf, vanishes. Herr Pflas- | 
greatness of the world’s youth, and the truth of ter, dashing the white dust from his black heal’d, i 
prophecy. In point of artistic merj^., the produc- abandons the big bull of Nineveh for John liuH’s j 
lions of the Assyrian chisel stand midway between bull, of whom he has exacted tribute in the sh.ape ; 
those of Egypt and thdse of the early Greeks. In of a pound steak, with which he rashes off to the | 
correctness of form, and in hi’cadlh and boldness of fiae., The Messiews Francois drop their trow-* • 
outline, with which mere size has nothing to do, els and modelling tools, and unanimously com- ^ 
they are many of them infinitely superior to the mence a mysterious process with pots and njtcwpana, 
best of the Egyptian sculptures; and here and which eventuates in the dissemination of a savoury i 
lllhre we see evidences of a lofty intellect striving odour. Horatius’Puffus Tobacenus heads a pba- 
iiot always in vain—struggling, as it were, in lanx from the Homan Coiu’t, and marchq,s direct 
spite of its unacqnaintance wiJ;b the true principles upon the centre of culinary operations. Down 
of art, towards the embodiment of really grand come ihe British host tlinndering in whole batal- 
and noble ideas. Had the Assyrian empire suit- lions, making the crystal walls reverberate witli 
vived a few centuries longer, it might have their iron-armed hyls. All cluster round the 
^ boasted its Praxiteles and its Apelles, and per- liugc coke fires, and now follows a display of in- 
* liaps its Socrates too, and an earlier ^Greece had ventivc genins, by which cookery under difliculties 
changed the destinies of nations. But in reality is illustrated in a manner perfectly intcresliiig. One 
the Assyrian sculptures, the i-elievos especially, grilLs, one fries, oue roasts, one boils, one stews; 
want the impress and the individuality of genius, one transfixes his entict with the sharpened end of 
being neai’ly all of a conventional cast, and all in a lath, and thrusts it between tbe bars; another, 
respect 0 / artistic execution loo far resioved to less niCc, lays his chop’bodily on the live coals; 
admit even of oomparisoiwwith the masterpieces of another dangles his from the grating of the stove; 
the Greek mind. T«» the biblical and historical a fourUi prefers a comfortable oven in the hot 
student, however, this restoration of an Assyrian ashes beneath; while a ftfUi, nnablo to get near. 
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has oxteniporised an angler’s^ rod and line, from j Galcnzzo Visconti; and the entire frieze of the 
which he suspends his “ experiment in pork" into : Hospital of Pistojia. The Nymph of Fontainebleau 
the fire over the heads of his comrades.' There is stands over the entrance from the garden; the 
a prodigious variety of drinking-vessels, from the great Caryatides of Joan Gougon, the,finest pro- 
shining pewter pot to the brown basin, and such a , dnetions of modern art, stand bn each side of the 
Babel of "eaters and drinken as rarely meet at a door-way; land Germain Pilon’s exquisite group of 
single banquet. But all is harmony and good the Graces takes its place in the centre of the court, 
feeling, min’g^d with « little &alic and broken , The Elizabethan spectmens will consist of snch 


snatches of song. 


examples as the tomb of Henry ni by Torrogiauo, 


Leaving this indnstrinns dnd motley hive to the that of queen Elizabeth in Westminster Abbc^, 
enjoyment of their dinner, we pass over into the and seleot specimens of carving in various kinds of 


ByzHtttkie Court. The courts on this side of the 
building have not by very mneh so nearly ap- 
proBchM towards completion as those above de- 
sciibefl, 'and, though already sufficiently striking, 
convey no acenrate idca^of what t^ey will be in 


material. 

In the Italiao Coart w31 be found specimens of 
the works of the revived classical period. The 
architectui-al details are founded on the Cortilc of 
the Fornese Priacc at Borne. In the centre will 


a finished state. Byzantine art may be I'egarded ; be seen the Pbuntainof the Tortoises, with statues 
as the production of a semi-barbaric pe^e, work- I in bronze, and around the fountain the reclining 
ing upon t^^ baau of the Greeks. The Groek sim- ^ statues of Morning, Noun, Twilight, and N%ht, 
plicity they did mt understand—^the Greek outline the great masterpieces of Michael Angelo ficr the 
they were incapable of produring; they overloaded Medici Cl apel—the group of the i'ieta by Bernini, 
the one with an eccentric kind of ornament, and | —also the Pieta of Angelo, 
substituted for the poetical idealism of the other a | It is in contemplation to add an Indian Court, 
stiff, pedantic, and literal fidelity, which, wanting in which, of course, the olaborattoiis and character- 
in the lughor elements of art, has yet its historicfil*, istic peculiarities of Indian arcbftccturu will find a 
and practicri value. With all its defects, however, ' plaf o. 

and its utter absence of the truly graceful, Byzan- ! While wimderring about in this huge wHderness 
tine arriiitecture is imposing from a certain truth -' of mingled ptriaces and worimliops, wc cannot help 
fnlness of detail, and its snggestiveness of a kind bcing.struck with the preponderance of Egyptian 
of wild power tamed, as it were, to sacrifice to the material—enough to give an old-world aspect to 
bcantifnl. This court is to contain restorations of what we mi^ .ml the court end of the edifice, 
the cloister of St. Msiry in the capitol of Cologne, , There is a sphinx in course of construction, which 
and a portion of St. John the Lateran; with its gold may almost vie in dimensions with the great 
mosiiics. The fountain of Heislerback will stand Sphinx of the Desert; and a brick throne is 
in the centre, and remains of Etimanesque art, col- ulrca<ly erected in front of the grand entrance, for 
Iccted from various countries, will adorn the walls, the reception of a conple of Egyptian colossi, who 
The Mediseval Court will be the repository of a ' will confront the visitor oii his entering from the 
series of lac-similes of the most bcantifnl forms of gardens—their motionless forms towering above 
early ecclesiastical architecture, and will consist hnn to the height of some lifity orlii-xty feet. At 
of various compartments illustrative of the French, pi’esent wc can hanlly conceive what eftcct such 
German, Italian, and English schools, all of which immense masses will have upon the general pic- 
are characterised by their use of the pointed arch, tare: huge as tlicy are—and such creatnn^s were 
The examples of German gothic arc selected from . originally designed to have no other covering but 
tho works of Peter Vischer ard Adam Kraffi, in- the sky—they arc not out of keeping with the pro- 
eluding, besides, the great Nuremberg door and ■ portions of the building, or likely to suggest the 
the effigies of the archbishop electors of Mayence. ' sarcastic allu.sion to a reel in a bottle, which they 
Among the French examples will be the bas-reliefs ‘ would surely do if placed under any other roof, 
from Uie choir of Ndtro Oanie. _ Among the sam- I Of the contents of the building beyond tho parts 
pies of Italian art will be selections from tho works , airciidy gone over, the stranger at present can form 
of Pisani, and the great altar of the church of 0,r ^an ; but an indefinite idea. A good portion of the 
Michell.thecelebrate^ workofAndreaOrcagna. Be- i flooring has yet to be laid down, and tho prostrate 
sides thene, there will be selections from the architec- j forest of pipes for the reception of the hot water 
tnral andmonum^tal remains of onr own country; ! remains to bo covered in. In one part of the area 
and it is confidently expected that altogether the col- | plants and shrubs arc growing, and in others we 
lection will be the most comprehensive and valuable 1 straggling groups of statues, some of colossal pro- 
one of the kind ever brought beneath a single roof. | portions, some under tho size of life, waiting to 
The Benaissance or Elizabethan Court holds out j take ttmir allotted positions in the bniiding or in 


the promise of the greatest novelty to the mass of the adjacent gardens. Besides the courts we have 
visitors. Tim facade is a restoration of the Hotel visited, there is to be a Sculpture Court, containing 
Bourgtheronid at llouen, with tho notable basso- the works of Thorwalsden, Canovo. Gib.son, Wyatt,. 
relievos of the Field of tho Cloth of Gold, reare- M'Dowcll,* Lough, Bauch, ^eck, Tenerani, Ben- 
senting the meeting of Francis and Henry in 1520. zoni, Bimalai, Marshall, and ntunerons other eele- 
Here alw are the celebrated Florentine gates, by hrated men. Then wo are also to have a Walhalla, 
Ghiberti, siud by Michael Angelo to be worthy to or Temple of Fame, containing the busts and 
be the gates of Paradise; the famous window of statues of the greatest men of eveiy ago and 
the Cortosa, of Pavia,'ana the elaborate alti-relieyi, coutttry'-heroes, statesmen, and.wamqrs, popes, 
^ounted the most man'cllous works of the kind philosophers, and savanS-, architects, poets, drama- 
in existence, scul^ured by Bambeya to adorn the tists, and musicians from ail parts of the world- 
entrance of tho Corteiia; tho monument of John forming a school for the student of biography and 
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a Bhriuo for the aspirant for fame. Above three 
hundred busts hove been already obtained towards 
this ccdlection, besides a number of statues, life- 
size and colossal. Amon» them we note the jjreat 
statue of Jtnbens from Antwerp, that of Uoligrny 
from Brest, Rauch’s equestrian stotne of Frederick [ 
the (Ireat from Berlin, and that of Louis xiv,' 
when a child, hy Le.ssinp'. 1 

The profusion of statuary, both in the bnildinar ! 
and in the gi’ounds, will form a marked feature of 
the People’s Palace, and we know no more agfree- j 
able and striking contrast which the combination ' 
of art and nature can produce. It must be re- | 
nicmbered that tho palace itself is to be a garden; ] 
the whole of the sides of the nave, the transepts,' 
and the divisions between the several courts on 
cither side will he filled with plantSf shrubs, and 
trees from every clime, interspersed ivitli animals, 
.statuc.s, fountains, and works of art. As any re- | 
qnired temperature may be'maintained within tho 
building through tho wliole year, the vegetable 
productions of any latitude may be preserved in 
all their native vigour, and exotics which perish 
beneath the rigour of our winter continue to 
iloiiribh from year to year. 

Looking at the People’s Palace in the light of 
an educational institution, wb arc jiistilied in re¬ 
garding it as one of no trifling value. It will 
ofler, as wc liave seen, unprecedented facilitjes for \ 
the study of the arts in all Ihcir industrial applica¬ 
tions—of geology—of natural history—of botany i 
—of mechanics—of manufactures—and of many 
things more which arc scarcely of less importance, j 
Let all who can do it, avail themselves of its i 
lessons and profit hy them. j 

VVe have said nothing on the question of opening 
the palace on the Sunda/, because we do not happen 
to have any misgivings on the sxibjcct. The writer 
has too high a;sk«stimate of tho common sense'of 
the wovkmg men of England to suppose tliat they 
will give their consent to the fatal step which, 
beginning with the desecration of the day of rest, 
wotdd end by leaving them no day of rest either to 
desecrate or consecrate. 


THE CAREER OP LORD LANGDALE. 

Tub subject of this bibgraphicnl sketch was bom 
at Jflrkby Lonsdale, on the 18th of June, 178.8. 
His father was a medical practitioner of consider¬ 
able local repute, and was the author of a work 
entitled “ Medical Hints for tho Use of Clergj'men.” 
Like many other men who have risoo to f^reat emi¬ 
nence, Lord Langdale was singularly privileged in 
liaving on excellent mother. Jt was to the admir¬ 
able training which he received from herdhat he 
owed, in a great measure, that integrity and ha- 
nonrable feeling by which his entire career was 
signalized. Tho virtues of such a mother could 
not bo otherwise than deservedly ap^cciated by 
such a son; and accordingly we find nim referring 
to her worth in terms like the following :—“ If all 
the world," says he," were put into one scale, and 
my mother into the other, the world would kick the 
beam." An incident of these early days, ttins- 
trative of'the probity and<conscieDtiou8ne88 of her 
choraoter, may be appropriately cited, as it was 
never forgottm hy the embrj'o judge. As Henry, 


along with his brother John, when children, were 
returning one evening from a visit to their grand¬ 
mother, they found in tho road a l.arge log of wood, 
which they dragged home with considerable diffi¬ 
culty, thinking it would make an excellent play¬ 
thing. “ Where did yon get it ?’’ asked their 
mother, as they triumphantly showed her their 
prize. “ Wo found it in the road,” was the reply. 

" Then it is not yours,” she said; “ so you muk 
take it back ag.ain, and replace it where you found 
it.” Back agtuu they accordingly had to trudge 
with it. 

The subject of our sketch commenced his educa¬ 
tion at the free grammar-school of his native town, 
and studied mathematics under Mr. Dawson at 
Sedbergh. this perk\d few reminiscences are. 
preserved ; it appears, however, that ho was ex¬ 
tremely popular among his companions, and, al¬ 
though diligcnl in his studies, h^itdl^ with ze.st 
into all the amusements and spoRs of*the school. 
He was e.specially an expert and daring swimmer, 
and it is said that while bathing in the river Lune, 
more than one boy was indebtwl to liim for the 
saving of his life. At the age of fourteen he was 
djonnd apprentice to his father, with tho intention 
of following the medical profession, or, as he terras 
it, “ entering the shop.” After remaining at 
home a little more tlmn twelve months, ho was sent 
to London to finish his studies by walking the 
hospitals and attending an anatomical school. 
While in the metropolis, be w.as under the guar¬ 
dianship of his maternal uncle. Dr. Batty, a physi- 
ciim of coiwiderablo repute. Conscious of Ihe 
sacrifices which his fatlicr was making to give him 
every profc.ssiunal advantage in his power, he re¬ 
solved to make the most of them by devoting him¬ 
self zealously to study. Tho manly spirit in Avhich 
he at this time submitted to personal privations 
rather than pul his p-arents to inconvenience, is 
deserving of mention, as indicative of tho inde¬ 
pendent character of the man, and as affording an 
augury of his subsequent elevation. In one of his 
letters to his father occurs this praisevstprthy senti¬ 
ment : “ r think I •mentioned to you in my last 
letter that my eloJhcs were almost worn oulj but 
never mind that, fu* they may serve some time 
longer, and I had much rather wear a shabby coat 
than abridge my.solf of anything which conduces 
to my instruction.’’ 

•The ijcriod had now arrived when it became de-* 
siroblo that he should determine for himself wliitdi 
branch of the profession he intended ta pursue. 
Sever,!! letters passed between I^m and his parents 
on the subject, which are alike creditable to both 
p.arties. Ho attempt was made by his natnr^ 
guides and directors to coerce him into any prede- 
tenniqed path; while, on his side, there was mani¬ 
fested a becommg spirit of filial deference and 
submission to tho snjjprior wisdom and experience 
of his parents. 

In the summer of 1801 he was sent by the ad¬ 
vice of hiq uncle to finish his studies at Edinburgh. 
Hero he attended moat of the lectures of the difter- 
ent professors, and was elected a member of the 
“ Royal Medical Society/’ a debating club which 
met efery; Friday evening dhring tho wbter ses¬ 
sion, and at which he soon became conspicnous as a 
speaker. It was about tliis rime that he made 
acquaintance with Bacon's great phRosophicai 
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treatises,,the influence of which tipon his mental courier had been dismissed for insolence, and, pre- 
habits soon became very jparked. About six suminp on the laws of Saxony, which are extremely 
months after his arrival in Edinbnrffh, he vyns favourable to servants, preferred a suit before the 

appointed clinical derk to Dr. Duncan, by which court of Dresden to obtain n year’s extra wages 

' it became his duty to record the histories of all the from his master. Lord Oxford was strongly ad- 

cases as Jliioy came into the ward, and to take vised to compromise the in.itter, but ho was deter- 
charge of tho patients in the absence of the phy- mined not to yield to an unjust claim ; and Mr. 
sician. Amid all these engrossing and harassing Dickcusteth appeared as a witness on his side. The | 
occupations, however, the bloom of his ho)ne aflcc- cleaimcss of his evidence, and tho convincing argii- 
lions was not brushed off, for he still contrived to nicnls be employed, so iinpessed the German 

j I keep up a loving correspondence with Ins parents judges with the absurdity of the man’s claim that | 

11 and his brothers and sister. he was non.suited. i 

j His career as a student at Edinbui^li was Iran- i Mr. Hickerstctli returned to England with tho 
I sient, for in the spring of 1SU2 ho was rati)er ! family in September. ISO I, and remained at the 

I abruptly recalled Jiome, for the purpose of attend- j earl’s seat at Eywood until the following .spring. 

! Jng to the patients of lug father, who was desirous | During these n;onths lord Oxford passed through 
I * of spending a few months in Lofidon. Instead I an alarming Jllness, and owed his restoration in- 

1 of returning to the northern capital alter the dis- ’ streraentally to tho skill of the young physician. ; 

i charge of this filial duty, it was resolved that he \ Qiiilting this hf s-pii.able roof, he relumed to the 

I • should Jiuish hiiltetnclies at Cambridge, where lie ' (iniversity, intcudiug still to take Ins medietd ' 

j- matriculated on the 22ud of tfunc, 1K()2. fShortly i degree; hnt forbug an increasing repugnance (o ' 

j after this, he was olfercd his father’s practice at ■ the medical proli'. -km. he resolved to devote him- ; 

I Kirkby Lonsdale; but altbongh this would liuve ; self for the proseui to general studies, and secure, i 

! given him a certain competence, he declined it, > if possible, a lellowship. This goal, after two years I 

j being determined to quuliiy himself for a,\vider.|of unfla^:ging cliligeiac. lie reached, having dis- i 

j sphere. With the ambitions yearnings so eonnoon I t.anred all liis rivals, and attained to the honour- ! 

I to superior young men of his age, ho felt that Ijou- i able position of si'uios wrangler and first Smith's ! 

j don was alone the place for genius, talent, and i jirizoman. Among bis eompefitors in this race for 

skill to thrive in; and, acconlingly, he incaiiliously j distinction were the present bishop of London and 

prosecuted his studies to this end with such extra- j professor Sedgwick, .\bont this time, as we 

ordinary zeal and ardour as to bring on, by the i gather from his enrrespondeiicc, thoughts of en¬ 
close of his first term, a dangerous illness, during ! tering the army seem to have seriously occupied 

which his life was despaired of. . I bis mind; but the dissatisfaction expressed by his 

I Just at this critical juncture of Mr. Bicker- ! parents at this step, and the difficulty ho experi- 
I steth’s life, his relative Dr. Batty was requested onced in obtaining an ensigney, led to the rclin- 
j by the earl of Oxford to recommend him a physi- i qnishraent of the idea. 

I ciau to accompany his family during their travels : Laden with university ‘honours, the “ deeper- 
! in Italy. Dr. Batty at once mentioned his nephew, j ately hard student,” as professor Sedgwick desig- 

; and at the same time earnestly pressed upon him ; noted him, revi.<itcd Kirkby Lonadalc, and while 

the acceptance of the appointment. Mr. Bickersteth here, reposing in the bosom of his family, tho 
yielded to the arguments by which the ofl'er was i resolution seems to have been finally taken to 

fortified; and accordingly during the next two years, i devote himself to the legal profession. Accord- 

which, being just oiler the elevation of Napoleon ! ingly, in April, 1S08, when ho had reached his 

' to the consnlate, was a period of great rontinenlal twenty-fifth year, he entered himself as student 
excitement and no little peril, ‘he spent most of. of the inner temple • and after pursuing his pre- 
, his lime abroad. Two anecdotc.s having reference | par.atory’ studies ior three years and a luilf, he was 
to this period are related by his biographer, which, called to the bar. This, however, was only the 
aa they serve to illnstrafc his character, are worthy starting-point,'not the goal. A painfbl course of 
of repetition. The first is an incident that oc- hard striving, self-dcniai, and discouragement had 
.curred at a little fishing town not far from Genya, to be passed before he was enabled to grasp tho 
ufhere he was compelled to seek refuge from st 6 rray glittering prize that falls to the lot of so few. For 
weather,and .shows that the young physician was three or four year.s he was very much straitened in 
by no mSans deficient in courage and presence of his circumstances; he had few among hi^ con- 
mind. After supj[)er he and a companion took a nexions able tq help him forward, while the stJ- 
stroll on the beach, leaving their luggage and vanced views he was known to entertain on tho 
load^ pistols in their sleeping-room. On re- subject of law refom were exceedingly unpopular 
turning to the inn, Mr. Bickersteth discovered with tljp solicitors, upon whom the struggling 
that his pistols had been moved, and on examina- ypung barrister is always very much dependent, 
tion found that the bullets had been withdrawn. Though his father continued to supply him with 
He made no allusion to the cirhumstance, but carri^ money, the stern pressure of imm^iato wants 
tho pistols down into the public coffee-room, and in compelled Jiim to sell his books. He speaks of 
the presence of Uie landlord, waiters, and all there having spent^nearly 200 f. for three or four shelves 
assembled, reloaded them, and went straightway to full of law works, and of still bring in need of 
l)c<l. This cool self-possession probably saved his many other costly volumes; for, ho remarks, “ a 
property, if not his life. The other inrident hap- lawyer’s library is like a tradesman’s stock in trade, 
pened at Dresden, andaffetded an indicationatChis without yhicli his business cannot be carried on." 
early period of the forensic abilities bywhich he Ho cheered and sustained him 8 elf,''howefer, under 
was afterward-s to he so highly distinguished. The the bitter diBCOuragements«arisiiig from want of 
circumstances were these. Lord Oubrd’s* Italian practice, by the recollection that such illustrious 
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men ns lord Camden and sir S. Itomilly had trod 
the same thorny path before him; they had 
wrestled and conqueitid, and why should not he ? 
Happily, when the adverse tide turned in his 
favour, hf was able to move than repay all the 
generous assistance which had been, so uncom¬ 
plainingly afforded to him. It is a fact pleasing 
to record, that sir Francis Boi’dett, sympathizing 
with the rising barrister, with the utmost delicacy. 
ministered to his necessities at this trying period. 

The “ tide that leads to fortune” did at last 
turn slowly, but surely, and Mr. Bickersteth was 
just the man to take advantage of every initowing 
wave. In 1811, his prospects began to brighten ; 
and in the following year, he says, “ Business per¬ 
haps advances, and certainly dues not go back.” 
About this time he was elected to a senior fellowship 
of his college, from which othce he derived an in¬ 
come of sixty pounds a year. In connexion with 
this source ufemohiment there occurred an incident 
that 'served to bring out into strong relief Mr. 
Bickersteth's character. Owing to the accumula¬ 
tion of the funds out of which this stipend was 
paid, a fresh distribution was made among the 
fellows, and the four seniors wei’C to receive , 
a year each. This division not being considered 
equitable by the junior fellows, their share was 
reduced to 1 U)f., wliich continued to be paid until 
the year 1830. Com})laiiits still arising from the 
juniors, Mr. Bickersteth determined to See the 
tbundation deed for himself, and ascertain the 
nature and extent of their rights. After many 
refusals, he obtained a sight of the founder's will, 
on reading which, he discovered that they hud been 
receiving for years inonies to which they were not 
entitled. He at once brought the subject before a 
general meeting ot tire fellows, but found them 
indisposed to stir in the matter. He, however, 
could not ai^q]uesc.e in arrangements whicU he 
looked upon as dishonourable, and accordingly 
refunded the entire sum which he had wrongfully 
received, with interest, amounting altogether to 
nearly W()L This spirited conduct soon got wind 
beyond the college walls, and led to the tiling of a 
bill in chancery to compel the other tellows to do 
what Mr. Bickersteth had dune voluntarily; and 
it is a curious fact that the judge who, seven 
years afterwards, heard and decided the case, was 
none other than Mr. Bickersteth himself. 

As the great question of law reform became 
pressed npon the attention of the government, the 
opinions be was known to entertain led to his 
beinj; repeatedly examined before a parliamentary 
committee, which was appointed j^r the purpso of 
discovering some method of doing away with ex¬ 
isting abuses. 

But it is impossible in tbfs brief sketc]^ to trace 
all the ciieuinstances that led to his rapid iind 
remarkable promotion—a promotion never sought 
or intrigued for, but forced upon him by those who 
could fully appreciate his eminent abilities. On 
the elevation of sir John Copley to> the woolsack 
by the Utle of lord Lyndhnrst, Mr. Bickersteth 
was chosen king's connsel, after which his business 
increased so innch that he was obliged to relin¬ 
quish much of his former practice, ^veral tempt¬ 
ing offers wei% from ti^e to time made to him, 
wmch wonid have intoxicated many ordinary as- j 
pirants for office, but which be firmly and cour- j 


teously declined. Among these were, the post ol' 
deputy-spe.aker in the house of lords, and that of 
solieitor-geiieral. *He likewise refused several 
pressing invitations to st.md as candidate for the 
parliamentary representation of some of the lai^cst 
metropolitan constituencies. , 

Early in the year 1838, after a prolonged cor¬ 
respondence with the ministers of tho day, Mr. 
Bickersteth was constituted master of the rolls, 
with a pcci'age and tho title of lord Langdide. 
This appointment seems to have given universal 
satisfimtion to the bar and tho public, so high was 
the estimation in which tho newly-crcated peer 
was held; and the industry and untiring attention 
which he brought to bear upon the duties of his 
public office served but to confirm and deepen this 
good impresifion. His Hgid conscientiousness, 
which wo have already Inid occasion to refer to, 
would not now allow him to undertake more busi¬ 
ness than he could properly #ccut«. 'lie had . 
sacrificed to this principle mnch of his chancery 
and exchequer practice, thereby diminishing his 
income at least a year, besides giving of¬ 

fence to some of his best clients. A single instance 
maybe given of the temptations often placed in 
his w*ay, and which few' men would have had the 
moral resolution to resist. “ Both as a junior and 
a leader he had been engaged in the celebrated 
case of ‘ Small and Attwoud,' an exchequer cause, 
and bad carried bis clients safely through hair- 
brendth '.scapes and difficulties. A new point hud 
arisen after Mr. Bickersteth had retired from the 
exchequer practice. The solicitors, nevertheless, 
brought their pa[N>rs to his cliambers, but they 
were refused; thi^y would not take a denial, how- 
evA, and desired the clerk to request his master 
to mark his own fee upon the brief, it being of 
vital importance to secure his services; the clerk 
still declined to take the papers. ‘ Tell Mr. Bick¬ 
ersteth,’ said they, ‘ he shall have tho same fee 
as the other side has given to sir Edward Sugden 
—300() guineas!’ The clerk wa.s tempted to take 
in tho papers, and lay them before bis master, with 
a statement of the ease; but Mr. Bickersteth was • 
not to he bribed ‘30(X) guineas to act contrary 
to his conscience. The papers were returned with 
thanks fur the intended liberality, and the clerk 
again enjoined never to take in papers, whatever 
might be tho amount marked upon the briefi 
which would take him out of the rolls court." 

* Mis conduct towards Mr. Le Pica, his confi¬ 
dential clerk, whom he had* received into his ser¬ 
vice w'hen quite an ignorant boy, and wh9 remained 
with him to tho«nd of his caMer, was marked by 
an almost parental kindness throughout. On his 
intimating to his employer that he thought of 
marrying, he commended him, but added, t shall 
not M satisfied until 1 see yonr intended wife; 
will yon introduce her to me " Never shall I 
forget the interview*that followed,'’ says tho grate¬ 
ful clerk; “ had my intended wife been a duchess, 
lie could not have received her with more polite¬ 
ness ; bis kind demeanour made' her feel instantly 
ut perfect eas^ After explaining to her my pre¬ 
sent income and probable expectations, and point- 
iifg nut to her the necessity of economy wite my 
limited means, he said, '1 will do all 1 can in 
assisting to make yon happy, for I do not look 
npon Mr. Le Dieu as my clerk m'erely—1 consider 
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him my friend';’ and after she had taken her leave, 
he called'me, and said, ‘ Yom choice does you 
credit; frive this, with my kind re;javds, to the 
younp ladypnf tin;; into my hands a £50 note.” 

On the death of lord Cottenhain, in 1850, the 
great seal w.i.'! pressed upon lord Langdale’s ac¬ 
ceptance hy the premier of the time, lord John 
Bussell. The dignity of lord high chancellor would 
have heen an appropriate consummation of so illus¬ 
trious a career as ho had hitherto run; but the 
alJureinents of office were resisted. A carious 
memorandum was found after his death among 
his papers, in which, in parallel ooluinus, he had 
marshalled the^rros and cow# of the Ciisc, and from 
which we gather that his motives for declining the 
honour arose out df considerations for the efficiency 
of the public service, lo;^tbev with a consciousues.s 
of declining healtli. From the latter cause he was 
compelled, inJVfarcli, 1851, to resign the ma.ster- 
ship of the rollsand within a month after taking 
this step, lie was stricken by paralysis, which so 
utterly prostrated him, that in about a week from 
this fatal .seizure ho was no moi'e. 

We cannot conclude this meagre outline of 
lord Langdale's public life without glancing Ibr a, 
momentat his jirivate character and dome.stic habits. 
Few human beings more thoroughly enjoyed the 
sweet pleasures of home than did lortl Laugdalc. 
It was ever to him a haven of tranquillity and re¬ 
pose from the harassing cares of office. One of 
the few relaxations he allowed himself was that of 
riding with lady Langdale, accompanied by their 
daughter, when old enough to be added to the 
party, and of whom he wa.s accustomed to take 
exclusive charge in these littlq, excursions. lu- 
doui's she likewise engrossed much of Ids atten¬ 
tion, either by play, recitation, or the direction of 
her studies. 

After his ffimily and his hooks, his garden was 
a great source of pleasure and recreation to him. 
He had been an excellent botanist from yoalh, and 
bis delight in this science never waned. His love 
of neatness and order was strikingly cxomplilicd 
• in his gardening operations. His garden at lioe- 
hampton was entirely planned by himself, all the 
flower-beds consisting of true mathematical figure.s. 
He used to carry acorus or bits of sugar in his 
pocket to give to a young foal he kept in a meadow 
adjoining the garden; and this animal soon Inicw 
Ids step, and would gallop to meet him on his 
approach. His kindness and consideration towards 
his domestics w.os proverbial. Onco when Ids ser¬ 
vant Edfford was taken ill, he had the knocker 
tied np and the ball mtifBed; and also put off a 
fonnal dinner parly, lest the noise and bustle 
might 1)6 too much for him. He even attended 
the bedsideof the patient, raid himself administered 
the medicine, because he had refused to take it 
foom any other hand; and nithougli the man pre¬ 
sumed upon Ids master’s kindness and lost his 
situation, yet lord Langdide gave one hundred 
guineas to set him up in business. 

In illustration of his conscientiduBuess, twnount- 
iug almost to scnipnlosity, many anecdotes might 
be related. We have only space for the following 
two. In his chambers!in Fig-tree Court, Tam{lle, 
there was a little room, a fhvourite one ini'smniner, 
but in which he conid never sit in the winter, 
from the incorrigible sipoky habits of its chimney. 


On being made king’s counsel, it became necessary 
for 1dm to remove and let the chambers; but he 
was greatly couceriied lest the laundry-wumau 
should not tell every person who applied for tliem 
that the chimney smoked; so he ivrule in large 
letters on a.sheet of paper, and placed it over the 
mantel-piece in the room, “ The chimney of this 
lirc-placc smokes incurably, and every experiment 
has been tried to remedy the evil, and no expense 
spared.” I'lie other anecdote is thus told by his 
biographer. “ Ho had purchased a blood-mare for 
eighty guineas, wldcli he found was given to shy, 
and she one day threw him and injured 1dm con¬ 
siderably ; he was, consequently, persuaded to sell 
her; and though two or three of his friends offered 
to buy iicr at the price he gave, he refused, but 
sent her to U\|! horse-mart, with a certificate, which 
he made the auctioneer read when the lot was ))ut 
np, stating that the marc was very much addicted 
to shying, and had thrown its owner and very' 
much injured him. One of the friends io 'whoin 
he had refused to sell it, nevertheless bought her 
at the sale for 26/. and had her for several years.” 

Lord Langdale was the brother of the late Ed¬ 
ward Bickersteth, the excellent rector of Watlon, 
who;se praise is in ail the churches. The printed 
narrative of his iordsliip’s life does not, liowover, 
inform us how far he shared the religious opinions of 
the member of his family just named; and many 
readers will probably think tliat the latter, in the 
possession of the “ peace that passeth all under¬ 
standing,” and in tlie useful and exemplary dis- 
ch.'irge of his pastoral duties, had a life'inore to be 
envied, and an end more to be desired, than those 
of his titled relative ; for, alas! it can sometimes 
be said even of tlie talented, the amiable, and tlie 
conscientious, “ tlie least in the kingdom of God 
is greater than he.” 


THE LIFE-TIME OP A llEE. 

Pa.mii.iaii as man has been with the liivc-bec from 
the earliest ages, it is somewhat strange that its 
duration of existence should have so long remained 
a vague and unsettled point, or rather, perhaps, 
tliat the results of recent observation should differ 
so widely from' those whii'h (he ancients deduced 
from their observations. »> For example: Virgil 
states that the working bees do not protract their 
existence beyond the seventh year; but in general, 
as it would appear, the length of life allotted by 
the .ancients to the working bees extended,from 
seven to ten jjears. On the contrary. In lattJr 
times, writers on bees have regarded it as not 
much exceeding a ,year. But then the notions 
both of .ancients and moderns upon this subject 
In^ve been either purely conjectnral, or founded on 
indeterminate premises. Indeed, as Dr. Bevan ob¬ 
serves, with respect to the ancients, wo are not 
sure as to jvhether their estimate applies to an 
individual bee-or to a community of these insects. 
If it appfies to the extinction of a bee community, 
they were, perhaps, not flu- wrong. Dr. Bevan, 
the gentleman whom wo have just quoted, and who 
conducted a series of experiments, is of opinion, 
however, lhat the life of,the working We, so fer 
from extending over a period^of seven or ten years, 
does not exceed six, or at most seven months; that 
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a drone’s existencq terminates in a^ut four months; poetry; hut bees, if they have cars at all, must 
while the queen bee sees many generations pass have them attuned for anything but thtf .concord 
away, and may enjoy a protracted life of four or of sweet sounds; thSit is, if the popular prejudice 
even five years. • A good &mUy of bees, he ob- of their being delighted with an uproar of horrid 
serves, being known to consist of from 13,000 to ' iioises has any foundation. The practice of making 
20 , 000 , and a fertile queen to breed that number I a noise, by beating iron or sounding instruments, 


at least every year, which under favourable circum* 
stances is usually thrown off by swarming, it ap< 
peared to me to follow as a matter of course, that 
if swarming were prevented by aftbrding hive-room 


while bees are swarming, in order to iiiUuce the 
swarm to settle, is of great antiquity. Virgil says, 
when you behold the swarm issuing from the hive, 
watch them attentively, “ and raise tinkling sounds. 


to the bees, the number during the breeding season and clash the cymbals of Cybele around.” Cybelfi 
would be often more tlmn doubled, and th.at if their j was worshippeaby her priests with the sound of 
lives were extended even to the shortest period the drum, tabor, cymbal, etc., and it is probable 
hitherto assigned them, they would remain in a ^ that the instruments were sunnded in order to in- 

crowded state till the following spring. But j ducc the mother of the gods, the daughter of 

repeated expeiience has clearly shown that the i heaven and earth, by this worslrip, to arrest the 
population of families which have been accoraino- flight of the swarm, and {jive the new colony all 
dated with room, if examined the following win- , prosperity. If this view be correct, the discord of 
ter, does not consist of more than 2000 or 3(KX). 1 instruments wqs meant only in a seejndary sense 
After receiving a great increase in the ensuing ; for the benefit of the bees, who were to he Miled in 
springj they again suffer p similar reduction before ' their movements by the deity thus propitiated, 
the succeeding winter; and this regular alternation ' But, as is often the case, custom continues when 
of increase and decrciise will go on for years, keep- ; the original motive which led to it is passed away 
ing a family that has been duly supplied with hive- 1 and forgotten—while a new reason lor it becomes 
roomat about the same average amount at each populai’. Thus the noise which was designed to 

respective period of the 3 'ear. This reduction to please* the ears of Cybele continued to be loadc, 

the smaller number above stated, every succes^ve after tho fall of her deityship, to please the cars of 
winter, can only be produced by the old bees dying ; the bees! 

and leaving the business of the family to be con- ; IVas this cii.stoni—not yet obsolete—introduced 
ducted by the j'oung ones, and it affords, I think, by the Botniins into Britain, or was it practised by 


conclusive evidence that the U'orking bee’s life is 
regularly cut off in less than a year. 

This probability was converted by experiments 


the aueiunt Britons before the island became a 
Boinan province ? Tlint the ancient Britons kept 
bees may be safely inferred, we think, from the 


into certainty, and the following r/sinnS, Ihoiigli , fiict of metheglin prepared from honey being their 
not minutely precise, is a close approximation to , favourite beverage; indeed, Whittier, in his 
the truth:— | *' History of Manchester,” informs us tlmt the 

Bcpb constitntingtt family in tfebruBTy. 3,000 hives were made of clctec basket-work—-a mauu- 

spring-bred bees. ..17,000 factuic m wliicU the Britons greatly excelled. 

Summer and auitinm ditto.I the hivc-bee is a social insect, and neces- 

ite.tKW sarily so, is a point on wliich we need not insist. 
Removed by dealt. l.elwcDye!.ruary and December . 2 3,000 ^ jjalure, thc hivC-bee IS not an in- 

Ihus briuginE theramilydowntotbeFobruary number 3,0(XI habitant of dense foi'CstS Or WOods, but gives pr6- 

7 —' ference to the open country, to hills covered with 
Great indeed is the annn.’il mortality in a hive of thyme and fragrant shrubs, to meadows and pas- 
bees, hut yet sufficient provision for thc perpetua- ture hands; the etjeny tenant the hollow of a teee, 
tion of the colony is made. . or tho holes of rocks and caverns; and at the pre- 

“ Thfi race and realm from age to age reiniiin, sent day, the cavcs of Salscttc and Elephants are 

Tiioo still renewing with her links tfic cliain.” J gg much frequented by bees as were formerly the 
Tho .anciente had iqpny fabulous notions about J clefts ofrocks in Palestine. In Europe generally the 
bees. They supposed that they were not produced hive-bee can scarcely bo said to exist in a truly. 
in the ordinary mode, but by an extraordinarj'! wfldastatc; for although swarms often e.scape, and' 
process. Aristotle and Pliny were both of this occupy cavities in buildings, vacant spaces under 
opinion, and Virgil, who was, we suspect, more of roofs, and the like, they are atill partiid to the 
a yiec»ist than a practical man, inculcates the same precincts of tho garden, and sever extend their 
ideas. Thc queen bee he calls a and says that offsets into remote and solitary places among the 


they, the bees, do not bring forth young, but with 
their mouth cull their progeny from leaves and 
fragrant herbs, and thus raise up a new Isfng and 
little subjects, buildini^ for them new palaces aifU 
waxen realms. This is snfficicntly fanciful; but, 
in addition, Virgil teaches us a marvellous mode 


recesses and fissures of rocks. On the other hand, 
tlio hivc-bee cannot be called a domesticated 
animal; it is happily, however, a manageable in¬ 
sect, and ever has been so, which is a wise ar¬ 
rangement when we eonsider the utility of its pro¬ 
ductions. 


of mana^ng the generation of bees, .vAich, as he j It is not generally known that the bee is held in 
asserts, will spring spontaneously from the tainted ! a certain degree of veneration by the Moslems.- A 
gore of a young bullock, half strangled and beaten j strange superstition, too, was once prevalent igour 
to death, and then laid upon a bed of aromatic island respecting bees, which is not yet quite ex- 
herbs; and with this receipt, and a history of its tiuet, .fiamel}*, tlmt if the nmster of the family W 
^‘scovery, he (^ses his Georges 1 * * taken seriously ill, or dies, and the bees are sot 

We have heard much ftf the powers of music, duly informed of tho fimt, they will be 
and the hum of Itees has figured in the pages of offended and desert the hive. 
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A PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW OP THE DAY 
• OF REST. 

The ordinary exertions of man ntn dotm tlie cir- 
Cttlation every day ot his life; and the first geneml 
law of nature by which God (wlio is not only the 
{fiver, biit also the preserver and snstaincr of life) 
prevent.s man from destroying himself, is the alter- 
uafingrof day with night, that repose may succeed 
action. But allhough the night apparently equal¬ 
izes the circnlatiou well, yet it docs not snflicirntly 
restore its balance for the attainment of a long 
life. Hence one day in seven, by the bounty of 
Providence, is thrown in as a day of compensation, 
to perfect hy its rei>ose the aniTmil system. You 
may easily detertnine this question as a matter of 
fact by trying it on b^sts of burden. Take that 
fine animal the horse, and work him to the full ex¬ 
tent ot his^)owei'.s every day in tlie week, or give 
him r£st one dny in seven, and you will soon per¬ 
ceive, by the suj)crior vigour with which he per¬ 
forms his functions on the other si.x days, that this 
rest is necessary to his well-being. Alan, possess¬ 
ing a superior nature, is borne along by the very 
vigour of his mind, so that the injury oi conUnued 
diurnal exertion and excitement on his aniitinl sys*- 
tem is not so immediately appiirent as it is in tlic 
hrute; but in the long-run he breaks down more 
suddenly ; it abridges tho length of his life, and 
that vigour of his old age which (ns to mere ani¬ 
mal power) ought to be the object of his ]>rcserva- 
tioii. I consider, therefore, that in llic bunntifiil 
provision of Providence tin- the preservation of 
liumaii Hie, the sabbatical appointmeht is not, as it 
has been sometimes theologically viewed, siniply 
a precept pai-taking of the nature of a politicvil in¬ 
stitution, but that it is to bo numbered umongst 
the natural duties, if tho preservation of life be 
admitte<l to be a duty, and the premature destruc¬ 
tion of it a suicidal act. This is said .dimply as a 
physician, and without reference at all to the theo¬ 
logical question: but if you consider further the 
proper eflect of real Christianity, namely, peace of 
mind, confiding trust in God, and good-will to man, 
you will perceive, in this sourcu of renewed vigour 
to the mind, and through the mind to the body, an 
additional spring of life imparted from this higher 
use of the Sabbath as a Itoly rest. Rcsearche.s in 
physiology will establish the truth of revelation, and 
eomscqueutly show that tho Divine commandment 
is not to be considered as an arbitrary enact mc'nt, 
but as an appointmev-t necessary to man. This is 
the posfision in which I would place it, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from precept and legislation; I would 
point out the sabbatical rest as necessary to mau l 
and that the great enemies of the Sabbath, and 
consequently the enemies of man, are all laborious 
exercises of the body or mind, and. dissipation, 
which force the circulation on that day in which it 
should repose; whilst relaxation from the ordinary 
cares of life, tho enjoyment of this repose in the 
bosom of one’s family, with the religious studies 
and duties whidi the day enjoins, constitute the 
beneficial and appropriate service of the dny. The 
student of nature, in becoming the student of 
Christ, will find, in the principles of his dpck'ine 
and law, and in the pr^tical application of them, 
the only and perfect science which prolongs the 
present and perfects the future life.— Jh’. Farre. 
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nioiiM Ciy.i(lles, ill honour, perliaps, ot its safe ar- 
rival at its destination. “A ,wcry n>icon\vcti’eiit 
journey you'vo jii.st fonie oft; and I^wi&h you suc- 
oo.'s at liiu dijj'S'i"’’* Hoifor'um.” 

'ly iiiniie is Eirmgham, sir,” replied I’crey to 
thi.'i li'irantjiic, in a Irceziug tone; for he did not 
apoi-.o !• fil liiT of the man’s familiarity, or of his 
friniil n.illiday having opened {■ouiinuuiciitioii with 
a sli.’iiLTiT, or one who appeared to be such, on the 
(ir-t night of their arrival. It may be that the 
ri'.'ierve and .suspicion he had fancLeJ as pervading ' 
llic society of the Turou \va.s already exerting its 
influence on his own feelings. At any rate, it was 
highly indiscreet, he thought, to admit to their 
eoufidcuce and epmi.'iels so eipiivoeal a personage 
as 51 r. (’liankor appeart’(J to be. And jierhap.s ho 
\va.s jealous, also, of tlie liberty lluUWay had taken; 
for, as Mr. Chauker observed, and as we have pre¬ 
viously had wcasimi to hint, the eatt and most of 
its confenft;, with the sorry beast which had 
dragged it over the Blue mountains, and which 
was now picking up the best uieal it could at the 
back (if the valley, were really lii.s own undisputed 
properly. And as we cannot suspect Percy Ettlng- 
liani of so much self-denial and forethought as tlie, 
ownership of such an outfit would have involved, 
we are driven to the coneliision that ho hail tuniod 
to aeeount the placable and Oenevolcnt disposition 
of his generous bencfiiclor of the Woollomolloo 
heights. 

“All the same, 5Ir. Ilcfliu’uin,” retorted the 
iinahashed stranger, in reply to Percy’.s rehufl'. 

“ Not quite, sir,” said Percy, in tli» same frigid 
tone; “ I have a strange lancy to be called bj iny 
own name, which is Eftlugham, sir: Eftinghaui 
without the If." ' 

“ Well, no olTcnce, sir; I’ve been 'avin a palaver, 
as they call it, with your partner here; and if 
you’re agreeable, he’s got my purposals.” 

“ I must tlrst know what those proposals arc, 
illr. ('hanker,” said Percy, tunihig iii(|uiringly 
and somewhat reproachfully upon his associate, 
who had hitherto reinaincMl silent, .apparently 
' .amused and gratified with the short colloquy wliich 
Jiad terminated in this appeal.' * Ue broke silence 
now, liowever. 

“Mr. Chaukcr has been suggesting,” he be- 
g.in-_ 

“ Thiit’.s the word, Mr. AHiday,” continued Mr. 

, Chaukcr, whose oifenccs against orthography we 
shall, for the sake of oiu- reader's ears, takfi the 
liberty of soinewhat ’correctiug. “ The thing is 
this, you see; it all lays in a nntshell. Here you 
are at the dig'gins; and hero I am ; and here’s my 
sou dosh. WeD, look at your two selves; no ol" 
fence, but the ptoi English is, you ain't strong 
enough for the work. Tliere’s year prospecting 
to do; and then when your claim’s fixed on, there’s 
your tent to be minded, and all that wwt of thing; 
and then you’ll never be able to work single- 
handed, picking, shovelliiig, wasliing, cmdltng, and 
what not. Your hands arc too soil; it won’t pay 
without you’re liiicjiinnuu lucky.” 

Having delivered hiin-df of this pnidietioii, Mr. 
Chaukcr paused for a reply : but as none came, he 
went on:— • , * 

“ Now, here’s myself ami Jo.sh, just come to fbo 
diggiiis likewise, and single-handed as it happens j 
now my proposal is lojoiii forces.” * 


“ That’s kind,” said Effingham, drily ; “ but—” 

“ I should decidedly recommend what he says,” 
inteiposed Halliday, promptly; “ you sec, Kfliiig- 
hara, we ought to have thought of some things 
that wc didn’t think of before we stivrted; now 
there’s thij lad will make a capital tent-keeper: 
and his p:ipa—the fact is, Mr. Cliauker tells 
mo he has had some e.\.perience in these matters.” 

*• Red-hot from Ualiforny. Mr. lleflln’uui; that’s 
where it is,” rejoined Mr. Chaukcr. 

The impres.sion made by this annouiiecincnt was 
not altogetlicr favourable, and 5fr. Chaukcr 
liastencd to remove it. “It didn't just suit, Mr. 
Ileftin’um; theie was loo many bowie-kiilvis and 
revolvers kept at work to make it altogether ))lea- 
sant for a peaceable mall, you see. .And. then, the 
climate; laiik up with ague and tever I was, six 
weeks, and nobody to pul a drink to iny mouth. 
And the doctor’s bill—ou my word! three hun¬ 
dred dollars, 5tr. ileftin’um, as true as you’re 
(here—fifty dollars a wueJc and as weak as water 
at (he end ol the time. Thiuk.s 1, if that’s to be 
it, I’ll cut Calif’oniy, and here I am, take me or 
leave me, gents both.” 

The proj)o.sal, after all, seemed an advantageous 
I one,; and without too curiously inquiring of llalli- 
day the nature of hi^tbrmcr connexion with Mr. 
Cliauker—for it appeared that they had known each 
otlier in Sydney—on the priiinple that iguoraiioe 
is soiiieliines bliss; and urged on by Halliday to 
close v.ilh the offer; in spite, too, of his first un¬ 
favourable impressions—Percy :i!5.«euted, and the 
following daj Iboud him, without the formality of 
parchment deeds, signed, seided, and delivered, a 
partner in the mining firm of Chaukcr, Effingham, 
Uallifiav, and Josh. And on the following even¬ 
ing each of the firm (•Tosh'’except cdl liad rectaved 
fr()in the foimnissionev’s hand.', a characteristic 
de-jument, containing the follow yhc words ;— 

“ The hearer-naving paid me 

the sum of one pound ten .shilliugs on account of 
the tcrrilorial revenue, I hereby license him to 
dig, search for, and remove gold from any sucli 
crown land as I shall a«sigu to him for that pur¬ 
pose, during the month of-, 180—. (Signed) 

etc. etc.-”, 

It was also eharactcristie, and perhaps equally 
; so of each of the partners, that the sum of the 
i three licences was extracted from one pocket, that 
I pocket being Percy Effingham’s. Apart from this 
; trifling drawback, the compact Imd fair promise. 

OHAITKK XXXVriI. 

THGOIaIiS and DHtiififtS. 

U 

K bek weeks passed away with indifferent success. 

icending, day after day, deeper into the hole 
in which, for tho jiresent, his hopes lay buried, 
■ Effingham toiled with pick and shovel till com- 
i pellcd, by sneer exhaustion, to stop and vest: while, 
j two or three hundred yards oft’, by the river side. 
I Mr. Chaukcr, as the experienced hand, washed and 
cradled and rocked the soil, which was conveyed 
from tbe hole by Halliday in zinc buckets. 

In vain, Percy, as he rested front his lilbour, cast 
eager eyes around on the vqyious strata of gravelly 
I mud, slate and cloy,through which ho had wrought, 
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in tlie hope of Uj'htijig' on some rich pochet., stored ; 
with niigjfcts, to repay, in one inaf'nificent mo- ' 
inent, the khour and excitement of the seaivh. 
Notliing of.the sort ; not a speck of gold was vi- ' 
siblc, thongli, by cai-eful washing, the united efforts 
of tlie miners had yielded, when the Uirce weeks ’ 
expired, precious dnst to the amount of some few , 
ounces which, duly divided, gave a profit to each of 
ten shillings for every working day. 

But ten shillings! At that rate it would take , 
months to till the dingo-skin biig with which, in 
pcMSsing through Bathurst, I’crey h.ad provided , 
hiraseil’, and by tbc manufactin-e and sale of wbieli 
to intending diggers, an industrious saddler of that 
town was realizing a baudsome profit. And where 
were the nuggets—the lumps of pure inctal of j 
whichsneh murvclloiia st(>rieshad been told?—the j 
five, ten, twenty, lifty-onnoe lumps ?—tbc fortunate 
labour of a single half hour valued, not by shil- | 
ling.s Ipit by pounds, by tens, ay, by hundreds ot j 
pounds ? The Imndrcd-\^feight of geld, clit ap at 
tour thousand pounds, which had raised the faiuo 
of the Tiiron diggings, was that a myth or a 
sober reality H Ten sitiiltng.s a day! Jt was 
merely provoking. 

There were rumours around, and facts Ivio, 
which were tantalizing enougli. One day, a man ; 
hard by was discovered in his deep niud-hule in a ■ 
tit of epilepsy. The. cause was attributed .to a j 
streak of good luck, which lia l rolled into bis ■ 
ham’s a lump of gold worth a liiuidrcd and fifty i 
jioinids. The rapturous astonishment had, for a | 
time, overpowered liis ti-.nne. In other holes, as I 
Effingham wiis told. I’ieh lodes had been disco- I 
venal, yielding day after day a constant supply ot | 
glittering scales, iiitersper.sed with heavy nuggets; | 
.‘111(1 he heard of parties wjio, during the time he ! 
had been toiling to so little purpose, bad reali/.dd 
suiull fortunes ai‘*#few hiiiguid strokes. * i 

'fell shillings a day ! it would never do—tliat : 
ami deploring their ill fortune, the partners decided 
mi abandoning their unlucky claim, ami becking a 
more generous allutincnt. 

Mcanwliile, EfUngliain had looked m'ound liini. 
In Ills nightly strolls tliroiigb the irregular en¬ 
campment, or bis O(!casional hasty glances at the | 
busy scene by day, he had diseovjpred that the ■ 
motley society comprised men (women there were j 
none) of all classes and'complexions of chaiacter I 
In one of the <.'clls of that vast honeycomb of earth | 
were pointed out to him two colonial magistrates, j 
who had dolled their dignity, and donned the .scar- , 
let serge shirt of the aristocratic digger: elo.se by j 
was a shepherd, once a convict perfiaps, who had j 
turned his pastoral staff into a pick. Cluttering 1 
his cradle by the river side, andjlabbling in real dirt' 
and literal troubled water, vvaa a Sydney lawyer, j 
whose keen professional eye, no longer directed to 
the discovery of flaws in indictments or title-deeds, 
was more profitably for himaclf, perhaps, intent on 
detecting the glittering specks, without* the aid of 
which bis trade would become flat, stale, and un- 
proliUdile, a delusion and a sniire to its professors; 
while, trotting from hole to watercourse, might be 
seen a medical practitioner in disguise, bearing 
buckets of .soil, apd testing for himself the«>pecftliar 
virtues of air and exercise Combined with immode¬ 
rate perspiration and friediet, as breakfast, dinner, 
and supper would testify, in warding off “ the ills 


that flesh k heir to." Here was a sailon, escap(*d 
f rom salt water and salt junk, from weevilly I)is- 
cuits and rope-ends, from his deserted ship lying 
like a log in Sydncy-cove, and from his half-dis¬ 
tracted captain: and thcie, a schoolmaster, who 
was <r/j fst from the school-room, and ac/vum in a 
big hole, (leterminiiig to trace practieiully the hard 
word (tv.,'}fii'onx toils root. 

We might tell of merchants’ clerks .and trades¬ 
men’s assistants, of tavera waiters and valets, of 
tailors and shocmaker.s, of barlK-rs and fiddlers, of 
ploughmen and gardeners, of idlers and loungers, 
of rogues and viig.aboiuls—but their name is le¬ 
gion—all str.aining nerve and mu.sclo, with shaggy 
beards, nnwiisiied facsjs, blistered hands, and .■■■weat- 
iiig brows, .ioi|iing pruetisdly in the old song, 
newly revived, 

“ Will'll *\daiii delved iiiid live spa#, 

Wlieie \v.is tliiai the gciitlenian ? "• * 

Scores departed daily, in disgust, to return to 
fonnir piir.sult.s; some sunk o.vhausted beneath the 
ii.cessaot toil, and drugged their weary limbs away 
from the scene of disappointment. On the, other 
hand, many, flushed with bueecss. temporarily dis¬ 
appeared, to vest awhile from their labours, .and to 
dibposc of tlicir gains—it might be in prudent 
s]ieeiii:ilion, or, more likely, in mad dissipation. 
But the jilaccs of tbc successful and unsuccessful 
were alike tilled up by daily arrivals of eager ad¬ 
venturers ; and daily the bounds of tbc encamp¬ 
ments were enlarged, and the population aug¬ 
mented : W'hflc the gratiirg of gravel on the inefal 
sifters of linndrcd.s of rockers at once in motion, 
from, morning to flight, sounded in the distance 
like the rushing of a cataract. 

Effingham was not long, either, in discovering 
that the seeming order of the {lufinlation thinly 
veiled .scones of dissipation. In some tents, from 
night to morning, infatuated miners were to be 
firnnd, hazarding on the cast of a die, or the 
turning xip ol' a card, the hard-earned forlunes of 
tho previous day ; and thence returning to their 
occupation, uurcl'r^flu'd, unnerved, and deslitnle. 
iNor were the means of intoxication entirely ab-senf, 
notwith.stauding the vigilant eoiiaiiissioner's strict 
prohibition; ami shouts of wild revelry or fierce 
euntcnliion not infreipiently broke the silence of 
night. 

slvoyw. ii‘ our readers .are dis))oscd to conclude ' 
that Borcy Eliitigbam, being what wo have de¬ 
scribed him, was to be ftniud among the {jamblcrs 
and roisterers of the encampra(>pt, they arc mis¬ 
taken. A cliango had come over him, at least for 
a time; and i'or once in hi.s lite he. felt disinclined 
to dissipation. 1 le was disappointed and dejected. 
The laliour in which he was engaged was exces¬ 
sive ; and returning at evening to his tent, having 
strained every nerve,,through a long day, in un¬ 
accustomed toil, he had little spirit ktl. for what, 
at another tune, he would have called enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Add to this, that he began to suspect his iwso- 
ciiites of milair 'dealing. There seemed, at any 
ratoj to be a secret nnderstsinling between them, 
from w’liicb he was excluded.' There was no reason 
to suppose that their former connexion hod been 
cither honourable or creditable; and it was mani¬ 
fest, even to his unreflecting mind, that Halliday 
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was in soimo decree of dread—pn)bablj because iii i 
tbe power—of Ibe mysterious Mr. Chauker. They ! 
sometimes absented tbeinselves from *1110 tents] 
durinff several lioiirs of darkness, and returned j 
silently. 

Three '.eeks, then, had passed away, and bavin;? 
deckled on .abandoning? their unproductive claim, 
and liscd on the morrow, as bein;? Sunday, and an 
idle diiy, for a prospecting expedition, the partners 
broke off work at noon, and removed their tools. 


{.'ll.^PTUn XXXIX. 

TJIF. COMMISSION Fit ANO HIS WOllK.—A FRFAK OF MN'DN’ESS.— 
Al THE J>lU4tlN»'>.—A LOM’Ri:. 

t 

“ K.vvk you got a licence, my man 

These words were addressed, by a gentleman on 
horscb.ick, to a miserable-looking man of colour, 
who was wbrking single-handed in a mnd-hole 
near the A\ allahi rocks, 'fhe man started .os, look¬ 
ing uj>. he saw above him the gold-laeed rtip, 

half-military costume, and keen eye ofMr. II-, 

the commi.ssioner. 

“ Your honour gave me credit,” he began, in an 
apologetic tone. 

“ Ay, for a week. I reniember you now. Tint 
you have been working here near upon three weck.s, 
my friend." 

” And got nothing, .sir; not enough to hiiy 
food, and I am pretty near starved,” leplied the 
negro. 

“ I c.'in’t help that,” .said the eoimni.ssioner, who 
was loo accustomed tii such subterfuges ti-oiri uii- 
sncccssful diggers, and sometimes i'rom .'uccessful 
ones, to pay much heed to thorn ; but who was 
nevertheless acknowledged to mingle consideration 
with firnmoss in the exercise of ids almost un¬ 
limited autbori^--. “you know that 1 have given 
yon a long day; and now yon must cither pay for 
the licence or leave off digging.” 

“ riease to wait till next week, sir,” pleaded 
the man ; •• niiiybe T shall have better luck.” 

" And maybe worse: no, no, next week begins 
a new month; and if yon cannot jiay thirty shil¬ 
lings now', you won’t be .able to donble it then.” 

I can't pay,” said the negro, sullenly. 

“ Then get out of the hole, my man ; you Itavo 
no business there.” The man unwillingly obeyed. 

" Is this your cradle?” asked the commissioner, 
pointing to the machine, lying al the ontsid&of 
the hole. 

“ Ves, sir.” 

" Well, I mighj; break It up, j'ou know : but I 
won't be hard on you this time. If you can bring 
me the money for the licence, do: but don’t let 
me catch you digging without it.” Mr. If. was 
turning away, when Percy EfHngham, who bad 
strolled thus far from hi.s tent, and been a specta¬ 
tor of the .scene—and had ajso recognised, in the 
disconsolate negro, his guest of the Blue mountain 
road—came forward, and offered payment for the 
licence if the conitul.-sioner would receive it in 
gold dust. 

Certainly, there w.as no ohjeetiG.i to that. The 
commissioner Wi\s going to his tent, and would ro- 
eeivo the payment there; and the poor Jigger, 
looking unutterable gratitude towards'his tene- 
factor, followed with him the horseman in hi.s 
progrc-ss through the-diggings—-a progre-ss by no 


means nuinterrnptcrl; for that gentleman w'as on 
the look-out for defaulters. 

The milling country is “ eminently unfavourable 
to the e.xertions of the tax-collector. Miners of 
insolvent incIiiiHtiens easily contrive to‘dodge the 
officer as he proceeds down the windings of the 
creek; the roelis and gnlleys presenting endless 
and convenient liiding-place.s for the skulkers. Al 
Ophir, the simulated croak of the raven was the 
signal for evasion, agi'ced and acted on by the un¬ 
licensed. One fellow shoulders the cradle, and 
runs to earth, while hi.s comrades disperse them¬ 
selves among the legitim.ate workmen, assuming 
the innocent look of spectators hesitating to com- 
nienee on the arduous and precarious tr.ade of 
gold-miuing.” 

“ V'-on havo no licence, my friend,” .s.iid the com¬ 
missioner to a stout, powerful m.ati. upon whom he 
had jwuneed uniiware.s; “ you must leave that hole 
and take away your tools.” 

The man turned upwards a countenanee of 
snlleii obstinacy, and refused to obey, delVing the 
officer to iuterru()t him in his illegal labours. 

The commi.ssioner sprang from hi.s horse, and 
the next moment was in the hole, confronting the 
recusant with a pistol, placing the disengaged 
hand on his collar. T'hc builds ijuictly ascended, 
and a.s ipiietly submitted to a pair of liaudeufls, 
placed on him by the officer’s only attendant. 
Scores of diggers witnessed the scene—rough and 
dangerous, too. tliey might have been thought— 
wliile hundreds were w'ithiii call: lint none came 
to the rescue; and the man was marched otf, 
amidst the ji'crs ot his fellow-miners, to beg for¬ 
giveness, and pay the disputed fee. 

Rather dangerous work this, sir,” was the 
natural remark of Etlinghiliu. 

You may think so, but I do not. Tiicre are 
ontiiigh sensible men at the digaai’gs to vinilieatc 
the majesty of the law, against all the rest who 
may he lawless and disoonteiiteil.” 

1‘assing by other iiistanres of attempted cv.-ision, 
or moody resistance, or humble submission, which 
Eniiighani wiliiesscd in hi.s progress to the com¬ 
missioner’s tent, tliat tent was at length reached. 

The half ounce of gold dust taken from Pcrcy'.s 
pouch diminished hi.s slendiT store; and the 
negro at length found expression tor audible 
thanks. ' 

“ ril not forget it, sir. I’ll never forget it. 
If I have luck,” {luck is a favonrile word al the 
diggings,) “ you shall be p.'iid back next week, 
sir.” 

“ Von must 'ind me first,” said Pony. 

“ Xo fear of that,” replied the man ; “I shall 
find your tent very well, and should have come to 
you bct;''re, to thank you for your kindness on the 
road, if 1 had been lucky.” 

" AV'ell, never mind about that.; iierliaps you 
won't, lind my tent, next week where it is new; 
but I’ll lind you when 1 want my dust back again. 
You told tlwf commissioner you were half starved 
—^is that true ?” 

“ Quite true,” the man declared, and his gaunt 
looks confirmed it. 

“ Gome with me then,” said Percy; and Ihread- 
ing the way through the labyiinth of pit.s and 
mounds towards the cncanepment, ho re.oched hi.s 
tent, followed by the black as far as (he entrance. 
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Pcniy’s partners were absent; but the boy Joab, 
who never cared to stir from the tent, was at his 
post, and pnttin*!', as usual, his short black pipe. 

“ Como in!” shouted Percy, as he rummaged 
among the«tores for a meal for the impoverished 
digger; but, apparently, the negro was seized 
with a fit of biishiulncss, for ho not oilly did not 
obe}' (ho invitiition, but when Effingham impa- 
lienfly looked up and repeated it, the fellow had 
disappeared from the opening of the tent. 

Uttering an exclamation of surprise at the man’s 
stupidity, he strided out of the lent, and looked 
around. To his surprise, the man had vanished; 
and internally vexed that he had interfered with 
the concerns of a stranger, who, in all probabi* 
lily, was an impostor, Percy stretebed himself on 
the ground, wrapiwd in his rug, and awaited the 
return of his comrades to Slipper. * 

The sun of a mild sprin;|^ morning was shining 
brightly when the lliree^prospei'tevs sallied from 
their lent with pick, spiule, and pan. Around 
them, all was comparatively quiet; the river, un- 
disturbcil by washing and cradling, Imd regained 
its n^itiiral transparencty, and rolled on in a pure 
current, rejoicing, as one might almost fancy, in 
the respite of the sabbath. , Yet not a comptetc 
respite, for here and there on its banks were men 
in the net of washing their rand-stained garinent.s, 
and drying them in the sun. Others, seated on 
the ground, nearer or in the encampment, weed 
mending eluthus and tents, or rearing huts. From 
the wooded slopes of the valley the sound of the 
axe was to be heard; and parties of dark-skinned 
natives wore gathering bundles of the rugged, 
loo.se, and partially cast-off bark of gum trees, in 
vast sheets, to sell to jniners for the temporary 
dwellings they were ereelyig. 

There was silence ami rspose, iicvcrtbcless. T^e 
men who were"u?secrating the day, as we have 
deseribed, worked silently, as in partial homage to 
the sabbath; while others, in Sunday dross and 
w:ished faces, were quietly seated, singly or in 
groups, in the sunlight, or strolled silently around 
and among the tents. Some were reading; all, or 
nearly all, were smoking. . 

Numbers of the population were absent, too. 
Many, like Percy and his partners, Jmd started on 
prospecting exp^ilion|; and others, more alive to 
the claims of religion, were gathering in the taber- 
naclcs (there were two in Sofala, .as the main as¬ 
semblage of tents and huts of the Turon diggings 
had been named) i-aised tor the worship of Uod in 
t}\p wilderness. 

It might bo that thoughts of hoifte—the country 
village—^thc rural church with its ivy-covered 
tower and rustic porch—of Ms father, the officiat¬ 
ing minister—-of his mother, in the reetdl‘'s old- 
fashioned,high-backed family pew, that pew inwbicii 
lie bad sat as a child, with mother and brothers— 
perhaps it was a recollection of those sabbath days, 
long since passed away, that crossed £H;rcy’s mind 
as himself and his partners passed the canvass- 
walied and roofed church of Sofala, and compelled 
him to halt and listen to the rough bass voices of 
the congregation, filling the air, not inbarmoni- 
ously, with an, old-fashioned tune to an o'fd-fa- 
shioned hymn; for such Ilicy seemed to Percy. 

"Wait, wait a miAute—hush!” he said, as 


Halliday alid Chaukcr were walking on and loudly 
talking. . * 

“ dome on, Effingham; don’t be stopping all 

day about 'there-’’ The loud choir again 

breaking forth, sivallowed np the remainder of the 

sentence, and fell full on Effingham's oar -.— 

• 

" Swwt. (lay of ivst! for theo I’d wait, 

Kintilciii and canir-l of a state. 

Whore-” 

“ Come, come on, Eilingbain,” Halliday sb.irply 
repeated ; “ unless you want us to go on witliout 
yon.” 

‘‘ Go if you like,” said Percy, pettishly ; but ho 
moved onwards nevertheless; and then, after a 
few steps taken in advance, be stopped again. 

“ I tell you wlmt, Halliday,” he said; “ you and 
Mr. Cliauker can do the job as well without me as 
with me; and J wish you would.” 

“With all my heart,” replied HalR^yt "only 
you mustn’t grumble at the new ground if you 
don’t like it when we have fixed on it; but this is 
the first time,” he added with a sneer, “ that I 
have known you to have a tender conscience.” 

“ 1 said nothing about conscience,” said Percy, 
luniiifg away; and the party separated. 

There was nothing particularly sore about 
Percy’s conscience. One sharp twinge it had had, 
but by the time lie had again reached the church 
door the singing had ceased, and the pang had so 
far passed away that be rejiciited his sudden de¬ 
termination. As the d.ay was before him, how¬ 
ever, he might as well go ini It would be some¬ 
thing new, dt any rate, to see the inside of a place 
of worship. 

The spacious tifht—for it was scarcely more 
than this—^was well filled, and the service was 
decorously conducted; but Percy was glad when 
it was over. 

While turning towards hi.s lent, Percy saw in 
the crowd of church-goers the negro who had so 
unaccountably evaded his ohariluble intention of 
: the previous evening. The man was clean and 
' decently dressed; that is, he exhibited a clean 
shirt beneath tliq •patched and threadbare pilot 
I coat, which hod probably seen its first service at 
i the antipodes: but that must have been a long 
time before. It seemed to Effingham as though 
(lie poor black saw and avoided himr—an evident 
sign, he thought, of dishonesty. “ So iniicli for 
boing soft-hearted and soft-beaded,” he muttered • 
to himself; "iiiy thirty slijllitigs is gone; but 
the fellow shall know that I understand* him, at 
all events;” and, making towyds the man, he 
accosted him. 

“ You are in a liurry to get away, my hungry 
friend ; but I must have a word witli you. What 
did you mean by fooling me last night ?” 

“ I could not help going away, sir,” said the 
negro, after a little Igisitation; “ there was some¬ 
thing in your tent that frightened me.” 

" You must speak more plainly if you want me 
to understand you,” said Eflinghatn, cooly. "I 
rather suspect you have been doing me, my friend; 
and that your poverty and hunger is just a hum 
altogether.” 

“ Ot\! don’t think so hard of me, sir,” said the 
black. “ 1 was half starved; but I picket} up a 
job after I left you that gave me a supper and 
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eiiou»li to eat for to-day. But if 1 liadliecn whole | botanist to those prinees of enterprising nursery 


starved, P felt as if I <'onld not have, swallowed a 
bit that came from a place wh<!re that boy and his 
father had put foot or hand, f beg your pardon, 


men, Messrs. Vcitch of Chelsea and Exeter. At 
the suggestion, we believe, of Professor Lindloy, it 
has received the name of WelUngtonhi giganicu. 


sir- but if I had known you had been a friend of and may be regarded as a most appropriate memo- 

*■ - * - . s • 1_ 1 A__1*_ii_ -.t* _?_1- „ s j _: • i _• jk _ 


theirs, I eoulil not have let you pay for niy licence 
yesterday. But you shall ho paid back, sir.” 

“ That's all very well,” said Percy; ” but 1 
inus< know what you mean. If you are sneaking 
of tlic man Chauker—” 


rial of the warrior who stiwd so pre-eminent in the 
annals of his country, and who,Jiko this tree, wa.s 

“ LofHi-i- than lii, poors.” 

The IVellingtonia is a c-oniferous and evergreen 


He is the man I am speaking of, sir; bnt T do which, in the words of its diseeverer, rears its 


not wish to s.ay any more, only 1 want to have 
nothiTig to do with him.” 

“ You don’t gel off so, my man,” said Effing¬ 
ham : “ that man is my partner, but no friend of 
mine; and if you'know anything about him that I 
ought to know. I'll thaKk yon to te^l it.” 

"Didn't you know him in Sydney, sir?” the 
negro askod^ quickly and earnestly, 

“ I ntver saw him till I e.ame here; and I tell 
you 1 know nothing about him,” Percy replied. 

Then,” said the man, " I iril! tell you, for yon 
have been kind to me.” 

For half an hour, Effingham and the negro con¬ 
tinued in conference, pacing along a verdant slope 


stately growth "in a solitary district on the 
elev,atcd slopes of the Sierra Nevada, near the he.ad 
waters of the Stanislau and S,on Antonio rivers, in 
north latitude, and 120'^ 10' west longitude, 
at an elevation of five thousand feet from the level 
of the sea. ^ From eighty to ninety trees exist, all 
within llic circuit of a mile. Some arc solitary, 
some arc in pairs, while others not unfrcqucntly 
stand three or four together.” 

We have already statc.d that in the sizo of its 
trunk the Wellingtonia eqn.als tlio baobab, n spe- 
ciiiten which was recently felled being 2’.) feet 2 
inches in diameter, at five feet above llie ground, 
at which height wo may well suppose that a dimi- 


at the back of the cncaraptnenl. VVe shall not tell' nution of at least ten inches had taken place, giving 
the negro’s talc; let it suffice to s.ay that he opened i a rough circumferemw of ttO feet at the base, wliich 
to Percy’s mind a distant xdew of deep degr.arlat.ioii is the niaxiimim of that attained by the baobab.* 
ami ignominious vice and cowardly treachery and ' This latter tree, however, rarely grows to above (iO 
cruelty, of which even he previously had only a ! feel high, while our iiew'acquaintance, at an average, 
feint co|iception. ^ fs above two hundred and fifty feet high; nay. 

And it was in such dens and scenes of infamy as , indi-ridiial snccimcns are as much a.s three hniidrctl 


tho.se, of which he had just heard, that his frie./c/ ; twenty* feet!—a loftiness of growth which 
Hallida.vh.ad formerl a«inaintanco wit.fi this utterly j will lie heat estimated, when we remember that it 
unprincipled and dangerous person! No won- falls bnt thirty-two feet short of that elevation 
der that they kept secret the bis*iorv of their former which is roiighlv calculated as equal to the loss ol' 


connexion; and no wonder, either, that Chauker 
had Hallid-ay so much under his control t 

“ And to this I have brought myself,” thought 
Percy, bitterly, as he parted with the poor negro; 
“ that such a wretched object as coi.ld dare to 
despise me, and to loathe my offered charity, be¬ 
cause of my connexion with siic’u an unhanged 


one degree Fahrenheit, as,.an average for all lati- 
tndris ,j’ so that with bii* this addition, its topmost 
bn'juchcs wmdd actually find themselves in a climate 
one degree colder than Hut efyoyed by the root 
from which they sprang! 

Perhaps, however, the lYellingtonia is even 
more remarkable for the very gradual manner in 


villain! It this isn t like filling the belly nith the ; which it tapers tow.ards the summit of its trunk-— 
husks the swine do eat, that th^y proached^ sncli a : a cirenmstanee which, it is needless to say, gi-eatly 
long sermon about before I left home. 1 don t know increase.! the actual cubic measurement of the tim- 


what is.” But he did not add, 
and go unto my father.” 


‘I will return 


T^IE NEW VEGETABLE GIANT. 


her which il. .\ields. At two hundred feet from the 
ground, Mr. Lobb informs us, the diameter of the 
one which he measured was five feet live inches!— 
a size hitherto unparalleled. And while, at eighteen 
feet from the root, its diameter was fourteen tcet 
six inches, it was still so much as fourteen feet 
when a height of one hundred feet was reached. 


Orii botanists n»3, just at present, in a state of 1 ’Tho.sc aeeustomed to the measurement of vimber 


earnest and pleasurable excitement, occasioned by 
the safe arrival in this country of a flonrishing 
young scion of a Californian tree, which is not only 
new to them, but which, moreover, boasts the 


will readily perceive the enormous number of cubic 
feet thus contained in this single tree; and those 
to whom such ealculntions are unfamiliar, may 
gather'from the following tabular view of the 


pre-eminence of being the most lofty known tree dimensions of various trees, a tolerable idea of the 
in the world; while, .at the tame time, it rivals in gigantic proportions of this vegetable Wellington, 
circumference the gigantic baobab, or monkey’s- . 


head, {Adarmonia digitala) of Sicnegal, which has 
hitherto been cOnsiJm-J as the largest amongst 
the vegetable tribes, althov.gli it does not attain to 
any considerable height. ■ 

For the discovery of this tree, as well as for‘the 
introduction of the specimon which renelted Eng¬ 
land ai the close ^ of tlii; last jckr, we are indebted 
to that indefatigable coUector, Air. Lobb the 


CircumfpTfmde of aotne BaobaY)*! .... 

— of a Hoath Carolina species 

ot Acer. 

--«■—, of Bracirna of the Chtiu- 

riea . . . 

DiameU^rof lh« celehrated Yew at Hedsor* 

.. 




• lUUotir's “ lllatcial of Botaity,” 

+ See ProfctiSor rinllip^’ “Treatise m Geology.* 
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Circumfcri^nco of tho Ur«:est CetJsr on 

^onnt Lelianoii . . . 3(i§ AJawidrdl. 
—- of on 0»k,« Dor^Mshirfi N 
(Mown down in 1703) « 08 

-— .. of the Oak of AUouviUe^ 

'• (Fara de Cimx) ... 35 j 

---at nix loot from the gronnd 30 <>('4U€. I 

Length of tsiiigle beams of Larch lu public • j 

ImUuiu^H at Venice.130 | 

—— ol jniuu stem of an UakielUd in . I 

MoomouthsMre in 17{il . . . J>1^ 

* — of straight stem of Oainmara Aa»* 

tombs.100 l-ondiw, 

lleight (gnmtcbt) of'freesin France . . IW Jiatfoar. 
Average hfiglit of NorlJi American Fruit- 

trees, say. ISO 

dome Faluia rise couaidcrably aboye IhH. 

It must, however, be remembered that almost 
all the trees of a large eirenmferenee given in the 
above list had “ lost their heartthey almost all 
contained internal cavities, which iu.oue instance, 
muncly at Allonville, had been converted into a 
ebapel—in another into an alehouse; while the 
speeimen of the Californian tree, of which the 
measurement has been given, was solid and healthy 
to the very centre, though it is calculated, by tho 
number of its concentric rings, to be above tlirec 
thousand years old 1 Or, in tho forcible illustrative 
language of the editor of that valuable journal, 
the “ Gardciu r's Ohroiiiflc,'’ *‘ it must have been 
a littio plant when Sain^n was slaying the 
Philistines, or I’aris running away with Helen, or 
Aeneas carrying oft’ good Anehises upon his 
filial shoulders.” 

The appeai-aiice of this tree is thus portrayed by 
Mr. Lohl). Its bark (whieli is so iimcli as from 
twelve to liftcou inches in thickness,) is ef a pale 
einnanion-broini, beautifully contrasting with the 
light grass-green hue of its imbricated and seale- 
liko leaves, which, thougli attached to tlic branches 
by a broad base, liavo *iu) expansion like the or¬ 
dinary leaf of the catkiiiViaring trees, or even of 
the yew, biitwli’'ii, ij^eut across, yield a trianglllar 
and jimipcr-like section. Thebrancliletsliave a some¬ 
what pendulous character, and are compared by the 
discoverer to those of the oypres.s and juniper. The 
cones gi’ow to about two inches and a half in length, 
with a maximmn diameter of two inches. In form 
they raseinblo those of tho while in 

structure they somewhat eoiTcspond with those of 
the Stynoia, diflering, however, considerably in 
the fact that while the scales of the Scynoia arc 
very easily detached, tftosc of the Wellingtonla can 
only be separated by a sharp chisel and a hard 
blow. Tlic wood is of a reddish hue, and is light 
and soft in texture. There appears to be little 
doubti that the tree is one of an “ entirely new 
ctftiifevous form.” • 

Before inquiring whether this monster of the 
forest tribes is ever likely to .become of any value 
as an ornamental or useful trae in this climate, we 
may give an acraunt of the lower part of the bark 
of tho specimen which was felled during Mr. Lobb’s 
visit, and which speeimen still. We presume, forms 
an object of attraction to the good pooplo of San 
Francisco, wliere a portion of it, twenty-one feet 
high, was erected as a sort of exhibition-room, 
carpeted and provided with a piano, and seats for 
forty persons, and into which one hundred and 
forty children were at one time admitted without 
any discomfort to themseVves. 

* There wm a room feoUoerod out in It of 16 feet in length. 


The native district of the WelHngtmija is jirotty 
nearly pnr.illel wijii the situation of Fort Itos-. 
which, according to Keith Johnston, has a j;/ea« 
antmal temjM:ralure of 63° Fahrenheit at the sea ‘ 
level. Tl»e Wcllingtonia, however, «H5e«rs at an 
elevation of five thousand feet, which at an ap¬ 
proximate ealenlation would reduco tne aniiusil 
mean to 39° Fahrenheit, or the same figure as 
that of Dublin and CfOsport. In consideiing, how¬ 
ever, the adaptability of climate to any vegetable 
prodnetion, we must not forget that it is to the 
extremes, rather lhan to the weo?/ of actual tem¬ 
perature, that we must look. Apart from horli- 
cultural, or rather arboricultnral considerations, the 
chances of acclimatising this tree is a question of 
I great intere.st in a phytogeographieal point of view ; 
oixurririg ns it does in but a single known district 
in all the earth, as if requiring some peculinr 
geological, cHmatal, or other <'onditi(tns with which 
we arc as vet unacquainted. ' • * 

The arrivul of the Wcllingtonia and of some of 
its seeds in this country, has re-attracted attention 
to tl»e circumstance, that upwards of twerity-five 
years ago, before that cnihiisiastio naturalist, 

, Douglass, met with liis untimely cud, he had for- 
vvariled to Sir W. tl. Hooker an aetrount of a tree 
of extraordinary height, from which he had col¬ 
lected seeds in Califi)rnia, btit which unfortunately 
never reached England. In height this tree 
rivalled the Wcllingtonia, and the striking agree¬ 
ment between tbo two descriptions has indut'ed a 
general belief that the trees are identical; hut it 
will be obsej-ved, on reading the following amuint, 
that tho size of the trunk of Douglass's tree vvii.s 
little more than.one-third of that discovered by- 
Mr! Lobb; while, as the learned editor of the “ Gar- 
dencr’s Chronicle” remarks, “it is hardly to he 
imagined that so oxperieiicod a traveller would 
have mistaken a tree with the foliage of a cypre.ss, 
and the cones of a pine, for a Ta.rodiitm, and still 
less for the species Semprrviwnx. Besides, the 
.slenderness of the specimens ho saw is greatly at 
variance with the colossal proportions of the plajit 
before us.” With this caution, to assist the reader" 
in suspending his*decision as to whether the two 
i plants are identical, or whether there are not yet 
n?ikiiown vvondor-s—others of the marvellous work.s 
of Him who “ doelh all things well,” in the iinex- 
plore<i for(!sts of Califi)rnia, and elsewhere—-vve 
will lay before him the description of Douglass 
lum^elf. 

“ Tho greatest beauty,”* ho writes. “ of the 
Californian vegetation is a species of 'taxodinm, 
which gives a iitosi peculiar, Fwas almost going 
to say awful, appearance—something w'hich plainly 
tells ns we arc not in Europe. I have repeatedly 
measured this tree, two hundred and seventy feet 
high,’ and thirty-two feet round, at three feet 
from the ground. Some few I saw upwards of 
three hundred feet high, hut none in which (he 
thickness was greater than those I have in¬ 
stanced.” 


TO ws KaMKUBsaKn. —^Eai-lv piety is the 
civatcsl hopemr ot the yoiiiift. — Fulloa itia; (Joil is woi k that 
IS its own sviifres.—That i» likely to end glorious’y which 
liraiin jiionsly.—Wety is the liost frieyd to prosperity.—If 
1 (ioil liiiM' not all the heart, he viftl soon have none of it. 
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A WORDS ADOL'T THE RUSSIAX 
ARMV AND NAVY.' 

In the pvcsciil miiinnclnrc of public affairs, there 
are few que.sl ions that inspire a deeper interest 
than tliat of the actual military and naval resoiirce.s 
of Russia. Ry the inouacint; attitude which the 
iiorfherii autocrat has assumed towards all the 
g:rcat European nations, the subject, from beinir ' 
one of mere speculation to the statesman aiul the 
political seer, has become one of personal import- 
.‘inco to each and all of ns. Aecordiiif? to the 
number and etlicicney of the disciplined hordes 
which he can continue to pour down ujMm the wide i 
froutiei's of his dominions, and the strength of the ! 
maritime force wliieh he is able to array fujainst 
the fleets of the wostcvll* powers, will probably de¬ 
pend, to a great exti'iit, tin; dnratioii of the war 
into which jve have been so rcliv-tantly forced. | 
The degree to which our commerce will he dis- . 
turbed, our peace disquieted, our progress aiTcstcd, j 
and our iwchets pinched, hears couseipiently an ' 
intimate relation to the availahleness of these iju- ' 
mensc warlike resources. Whether these have 
been unduly exaggerated or underrated is noWj, 
therefore, a que.stion of serious import to'every 
■citizen of Europe. Frotn the mystery in which , 
everything in that vast empire is enshrouded, and 
the jealousy with which every <'haimel of com¬ 
munication is watched, it is diilicnlt to secure 
authentic iiilurmalion upon almost any important , 
point of Russian affairs; avenues through which 
intelligence leaks will, liowcvcr, ueoasioiially open 
up, it being impossible, notwithstandiiig the ut¬ 
most vigilance of the police, to hermetically seal 
every outlet. Many foreigners have been eiieoii- 
TOged, from time to time, to settle in the eonntry 
for the sake of their skill and inventive genius; . 
such persona, of course, always have it in their 
power, on quitting the emperor’s dominions, to 
disclose to the ear of the eager public such Russian 
secrets as they may be possessed of. A work of 
tills class, emanating from one long re.-ideiit in ' 
Russia, is now before us,’* which gives us deplor- ' 
able picttire.s of Miuscovite so^iity and slate otti- 
cialisin. From this - pnblic.atiun wc propose to , 
glean a few particulars in reference to the army , 
and navy of the mighty Czar. 

Little more than a century ago, Russia could 
be said to have neither an army, a navy, nor any 
"system ofadiiihiistration. At tlie present moinf^nt, 
however, its surlace in studded with a m.artial host 
numbcrhig one million and a half of men, either 
in active or qna»-active service. Of this prodi- ' 
gious force loO.tXXJ arc cavalry. Nearly all the ' 
products of the iron, bronze, and copper mines of 
Siberia, to say nothing of the gold mines of the 
Ural, for the last hlly years, Inave been accumu¬ 
lated, in the shape of material of war, in the ar¬ 
senals of the country. The «army is divided into 
three distinct categories, extremely diverse from ■ 
each other. The.sc arc—the imperial guard, form¬ 
ing in itself a rdgulur rui tl'itrmrr ; the army in 
active service; and the tuilUan- colonics: the latter 
being the creation of the ''lu’s-ror Alexander and 
his favourite Avatehaicff. Jh^sides these, top, there 

* '• Tlio Knout and tlif Hn«i' ii-nB;, •, tl,p Mnsrorite Empire, 
IhoOiar, aiidlmrcoi;.." My U rmnm dc Lagny. Looduu : 
Hogue. ISil. ^ ^ 


is what is c.allcd the reserve, couiprcliending all 
soldiers cither out of service or disbanded. 

Everybody at all versed in the history of military 
aeliievcments knows, however, that, the effective¬ 
ness of an army depends to a very liiirilcd extent, 
upon its mere numerical superiority. rhy.sical 
vigotir, di^ipline, enthusiasm, personal bravery, 
high moral qualities—in a word, a good murnlc-- 
afford a surer guarantee of success than vastness 
of numbers. In calculating the prohnhilitii's of 
victory or defeat, the question is not simply, how 
many soldiers can he brought into action i* but 
rather, what are the imlividnal qualities of the 
living unit.s of which the iqn^TCiratc is composed ? 
Viewing the Russian army in this light, its for- 
midableucss has probably been greatly ovenxitod. 
M. de, Idigny draws a sad picture of the elemerrts 
entering into its composition. Describing the 
system of recniiling by which the ranks are re¬ 
newed, he remarks as follows -.— 

The number of men to be furnished ‘by the 
boyars, or feudal nobility, is determined every 
year by the state. The choice of the indi\idual 
men is left to the arbitrary judgment of the nobles 
or their intcudants. Provided the rccrniiv .are 
neither halt, nor lame, nor blind, the govormiient 
accepts .all that are rent, withonl troubling itself 
in the least about, their moral eoudilion. The 
bojar and Ins intendant begin by satislying their 
personal hatred and antipathy, whateicr miiy be 
(he importance of the wrongs for which they seek 

satisfaction.After having gratilied their 

feelings of viiulietivoness, they proceed to cleanse 
all the* villages ol robbers, vagabonds, rogues, 
thieves, idler-s, drunkards, and incendiaries, until 
they have made up the number which they are 
obliged to contribute to the quota required f(ir the 
district. The go\ crmiq.it itsclt seizes ami enlists, 
my. its own authority,’' and without appeal, all 
awkward coachmen, and thlevt'S'^whose museular 
force adapts them for being converted into mc- 
chines of wai'. 

“As soon as the selection is m.adc, the autho¬ 
rities proceed to the toilet of the men they have 
taken. In order to jircvcnt desertion or flight, 
they cut their hair \ery .short in front, and almost 
shave it behind, and (hen send the recruits off to‘ 
the chief town of the district, where they are de¬ 
livered into the custody pf a nrm-commissioned 
officer, by whom they are drafted into the different 
regiments and drilled. Thus, the array is. as we 
sec, composed, for the nio.st part, only of the very 
(Ireg.s of the serfs ; no other method of reerniting 
it is ever practised in Russia. This explains Jhe 
profound feeling of horror, the invincible aversion, 
of the entire Russian population for military ser¬ 
vice. There never was, to my knowledge, (and I 
have .afto been informed so by others,) an instance 
df any one enlisting ol’ his own free will.” 

The degrading system by which the enli.sted 
sei’f is moulded to the will of liis imperial master, 
so far frofii, uprooting the original vice.s of Ids 
(diaracter, only (ends, it is said, to develop and 
strengthen tliem. “ For nearly thirty years," 
sajs our authority, “ the emperor h.os been making 
nnheavd-of efforts to inculcate in the hearts of his 
troops what is called a military spirit. .Up to (he 
present time lie has not succeeded, and he never 
will .succeed,because such a*thing is not in accord- 
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anoe with the chariictcr of hi.s people. His army | 
is not, ainl never will he, aught but a troop of i 
antoirmtn, (ricked out in various costumc.s, which ^ 
lie moves according to his whim, and causes to j 
sink into the earth bencalli an irritated look. Ko ' 
noble sentiment ever vibrates in these souls, slul- | 
tilled by .«erfdoin, debauchery, and depravity.” ■ 

Ccnitrary to the custom which is found to work j 
so well in almost every other state in Europe, j 
military promotion and rank are not in Russia j 
placed within reach of the lower grades of soldiers, j 
Talent', courage, and merit go unrewarded. There j 
is thus no stimulus to devoted e.xerlion. All the j 
honouis and distinctions, conferred through favour | 
or eaprice by the emperor, are monopolized by the j 
officers, who arc selected from the nobility. The 
eflects of this system during a protracted war must 
prove disastrous in the extreme, sinc« the army 
would speedily perish from an insuHleicnt supply 
of competent officers to take the places of those 
who fa.H in battle. 

Many of the correspondents writing frojn the 
banks of the Danube have reterred to the miserable 
appearance and phicbed eondition of the Russian 
troopii. So far from this being an exceptional 
ease, it appears to be their normal state. The pay 
of tlic Rlls^ian soldier is onV nine shillings and 
twopence a year, and his allowance of coarse food 
is utterly inach'quatc for his wants. Even a colo¬ 
nel does not get :1‘2/. sterling, and a surgeon’only 
receives the same piltaneo as a colonel; while a 
captain luxuriates on \‘ll. sterling ))or annum. To 
aggravate their condition, most of the officers .and 
soldiers are married, without, however, enjoying 
anything hcyoiidthc most inliuitesimal augument- 
ation of their income. When a soldier lias male 
children,, his condition js slightly ameliorated; 
the crown atlds a ration ofWlour for each boy, until 
be is ten years of age, whili be is placed in Ilje 
military sehotils tcT tdrtSSliioucd to the military 
yoke. As tor the girls, tlio state does not derive 
any adv'antiigc from tlicm, and tberetbre gives 
them nothing. Tlicy are a real calamity to llieir 
parents, who have to provide for their sub.sistei)cc 
in till) best way they e,an. In the imperial guard, 
*tho soldiers are more iavoured than those* of tlic 
army in active service. When one of them has a 
son, he is allowed to supplicate the emperor to 
stand god-father to him, iuid the emperor never 
refuses this favour, lie causes the new-born in 
faiits to be held to the font, a dozen at a time, by 
one of his aidcs-de-camp, who, after the eeromony, 
makes the father a present of two shillings and 
elejeniJence! 

Willi such inadequate provision tSr these unfor¬ 
tunate men, it may well excite our astonishment 
liow they manage to subsist ate all. The deficiency 
is, in .some measure, made up from two soirees— 
manual labour and piniider. The sum paid by thi 
czar into the treasury of each regiment being ridi¬ 
culously insufficient to provide food, clothing, tir¬ 
ing, and so forth, for the soldiers, thcy,rfle obliged, 
when not in service, to turn their hands to some 
remunerative occupation. “ If the soldier knows 
no skilled manual calling,” says 31. de Lagny, *' he 
becomes in turn, according to cii cumsMnccs,poster, 
water-carrier, sweeper, labourer, and messenger; 
ho unloads the vessels in the ports and alongside 
the quays; he wheels away in barrows, saws. 


cleaves, xiilcs up, and carries tirevvood into various 
hoitses. In Hie evening, lie is a supernnnterary at 
the theatre.. He is Obliged to give a part of his 
time for the conimon good, and what he thus earns 
goes to the funds of the regiment. The bari-acks 
are literally so many ))erinaneiit bazears, where 
men are hired for all ileseriptions of woi'k, at so 
much per day. Does any one require twelve or 
twenty paii-s of anus y If he does, they are scut 
to him, under the escort of a corporal.” 

AVe have intiiiiated that the Russian soldier 
resorts to fraud as well as industry to supplement 
his scanty means of subsistence; ior, wretchedly 
meagre as is the provision made lor his wants by 
his iiiipcvial niaslor, he is deprived of a considerable 
)iorliou oven of this, through the tiipidity and sys¬ 
tematic dishom*ity of his s!lf[)erior officers. Thus 
preyed upon by those above him, he seeks to revenge 
his wrongs by tlic eumini.ssion in his ^iirn of acts 
of violence and pillage. In the daytime IfU lurks 
about the environs of the city, watching for vic¬ 
tims ; and at night he posts liimself at the pas¬ 
sages over the Heva, or walks about the streets, 
dc.spoiling those who may happen to he out late ; 
and. ill ease of resi.staiice, does not scruple to cleave 
flie lieM of his prey with an axe or sahio, and then 
pu.sh him under the ice. The next day, lie sells the 
.s]iui1s in the open market under the nose of the 
police, who connive at the deed on being bribed 
with a portion of its proe,ceds. So says De Jiiigiiy. 

The frightful extent to wbieli coi-rnption exists 
among the military liiiictiunaries, and its baneful 
etl'eet, in comiexion with the other pauses just 
speeified, upon the e.oudition of the Russian troops, ■ 
are also depicted b^' 31. de bagiiy. ” In the iu- 
terio* of the country, at adistaiice from the super¬ 
vision of the czar, and the direct action of the 
government, abuses in the administratinn of the 
army in activity arc very Ircquciit; and there have 
sometimes been eases in whieh whole army eorps, 
men and horses,havebcen decimated byhunger,cold, 
and disease. Exactly in the same dogi-ee as the im¬ 
perial guard is g.aiidily decked out,from head to foot, 
are the eorps of the army in activity raggedly and 
wretchedly kept. I Jflysclf saw, in September, IS IS, 
the army encamped in Poland. Its appearance was 
most saddening: the clothing of the troops was 
worn threadbare by long use, aud grossly patched 
up, while the lean aspect of the meutheuiselves be¬ 
trayed too plainly hunger and every other kind of 
prifation. A lew years since, the army of the ' 
Caucasus presented a spectacle of abject wretched¬ 
ness which would have surprised people, if people 
in this country eguld he surpriecd at anything. 
The czar, happening to cast his eyes, by chance, 
over the returns made to the ministry of war, and 
which he was accustomed to sign os a matter of 
course without perusing, perccivcil with horror the 
immense amount of mortality in one of the corps 
st.atioiied at tlic lines #f the Kuban. Even at the 
period when the cholera was raging with the most 
fearful violence throughout the empire, death had 
never mowed down so many mert. ‘ The cause 
of this frightful^ state of things was unknown 
such was the answer given to the czar. Upon this, 
he sent pne of his aides-de-camp to inspect tire corps. 
Oil his return, the aide-de-camp asserted that the 
army wanted for nothing, though the emperor knew 
that both men and horses were in* a state of tie 
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ntmost: wretchedness. The aide-de-camp was sent 
back to observe tiuiiprs jwwr closely. Again he 
returned, and again he amvined tjiat he Ibnnd 
everything in its normal state. This aidc-de-c.anip 
and the coniwandcr of the corps, who Imd bought 
his silence, wore both d^radod and reduced to the 
ranks. Similar examples of justice and severity 
arc oUcn met with in the life of the emperor, hnt 
so ])rofound is the evil which devours his domi¬ 
nions, that he has never been able to eradicate it 
completely.” 

Such, then, am some of the charcteristics of that 
prodigious army, on which the northern autocrat 
is relying fiir success and triumph at the present 
moment, and from behind whose vulnerable ranks 
bo hurls defiance at the public opinion, the indig¬ 
nant remon.strancos, Sid the allieH forces of nearly 
all Kuropo. As it is hnt too evident that he is 
trusting in.horso?, and in chariots; and in the mul¬ 
titude' of his ‘armed hosts, it is not unlikely that 
the King of kings may have ovdiiincd. in liis right¬ 
eous providence, to punish his presumption and 
humhlo his pride by defeat and disaster. At all 
events, we do not see how any good is likely to 
result from the further extension of an cmpirc.in 
itself so barbarous and corrupt. 

'ITie reinui'ks whi<‘h wc offered a short time since, 
in the paper on “ tiehiistojxd,” on the character of 
the Russian navy, are remarkably conlinncd l).^ 
the .'tatements of M. de Lagny. The navy is 
aimo.st entirely the crtiationof the present omjicror, 
whose laliours in this department liavc been truly 
marvellous. It is divided into thme Heets—the 
Bloc, stationed in the Black Sea; the Red, sta¬ 
tioned in the Ikaltic; and the .White, at .\rchaiigel. 
E.aeh of the two first-mentioned fleets hits two 
divisions. Were all the.-ic scattered naval forces 
concentrated on one point, they would form an ag¬ 
gregate of 2W) vessels, carrying more than 0(K>') 
guns, and more than KD.lVio men. The eomple- 
mont of men for the Black Sea fleet alone is 
20,000,. Were these floating arsenals manned by 
thoronghly skillul and experienced sailors, Rns.sia, 
seconde<l by her million of soldier.*, might, if dis¬ 
posed, soon become the mistrVss of a largo portion 
of the world. But here ag.ain we meet with thi; 
elements of weakness allied to the most imposing 
show ot strength. .She lacks the first vital rcqni- 
•site 'for an efficient and powerful navy—namely, 
seamen. “Toman its ships,” says our author, “the 
Russian government is obliged to fall back bn the 
inhabitants of the hitador of the country. In this 
way it'has, up to the present titne, formed an army 
of sailors, who d?e frightened art the sea, wliich the 
majority ol' them never saw before. The levie.s for 
the navy, like those of the anny, .are composed of 
the strangest and most lieterogeneons clemf'nts: 
and it is, there fore, a very difficult task to*prepare 
them for the rough calling for which they are in¬ 
tended.” 

The clear-sighted tsar, who has made enormous 
sacrifices to found a powerful maiine, has so plainly 
perceived the inaptitude of his jxjoplc for maritime 
pursuits, that he has been unde'' the necessity of 
wnfiding all the important posts to English and 
Swedish officers, whom he has induced to enter his 
service. Most of the I'aval architects in Russia, 
tof), are either Englishmen or Americans. The 
consequences of th;j state of dependence upon 


foreign skill and talent, in the ease of a war 
with either of these nations, will be at once appa¬ 
rent. Only a short period, however, will proba¬ 
bly elapse before this momentous question is 
brought to a deei.'sive test. May (.Jbd, in his in¬ 
finite mercy, grant that the awful contest thns 
forced upon this country m.ay be of short dnriition ; 
and be it ours, as a people and as individuals, to 
hnmbie otirselves in sincere penitence “ under his 
jnighty liaiid,” that the blessings of peace may 
speedily be restored to nau 


NOBLE DEEDS OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 

Ro.mk may boast its Cjcsars, .and Greece its Alex¬ 
anders ; bvt let Britain glon- in her d.aughfers! 
Yes; often with grateful triumph do I think of 
the fair and virtuous phalaux which she ea)i 
present to the ga'/iiiig nations around—llioae rich 
pearls of our isle, whose, lustre even the grave 
euunot quench, nor retiring modesty eoiiee.al; but 
which shed a halo of light upon the free shores of 
England! Ye possess not indeed, iny beloved 
countrywomen, the seductive ebavins of the Italian, 
or the classic grace of the Grecian female: ye art* 
not gifted with the light badinage of the airy 
French, nor do ye boast the sjtarkling beauty of 
the East; but if less titled to captivate the roving 
eye. or to intoxicjite the imagination, ye are more 
ca])ablt> of charming the 'luiiitt, and sincerely win¬ 
ning the heart. Ye arc not ordinarily the mere 
coinpinions of an hour, but the friends of a life ! 

Wc need not look back to dist.ant ages to meet 
with the personifieut.ion of all that is noblo and 
virtnou.s. Wc .shall find a tVnelia, an Arriu. an 
Hypatia among the vefords of our own history. 
They furnish ns witli^‘''hc names of a nohlc-liearted 
fjady Russell, a courageous JWgaret Roper, and a 
•self-devoted Anno Askew."” From the nnsnhdncd 
fiimncss of the first we cannot withhold onr 
admiration; the filial love of the second excites 
onr w.arracst interest, and we I’ollow with heart¬ 
felt sympathy this attached daiighter in her visits 
to her father in his jvrison. Wc then *(*€ his 
he.avy eye lighted up with pleasure; wo hear her 
soft accents as she essays to soothe his troubled 
mind .and caim his irritated feelings ; and we view 
the affectionate endearments which gild his last 
days with peace and joy! Then, when hope was 
quenched in dreadful certainty, and the lifeless 
form of her beloved parent was exposed upon 
London Bridge to contumely and derision, we sec 
lier awakening from her sorrow and stepping 
forth to rescue his hallowed rcuiains from the 
ignominious fate which was destined for them—a 
cold (-jiid watery sepnlehro in the river Thames ! 
,We then behold her s'lmninned before the council 
to answer for this act of generous temerity, where 
she nobly acknowledges and vindicates her con¬ 


duct ; an(l lastly, with strong indignation, we see 
her homo *to a dungeon for giatifying her pure 
and noble feelings. 

But even her faithfnl and enduring love is 
forgotten, when we contemplate the patient and 
almost,snpcrhuman endurance of the martyr! the 
victim of a tyrant’s power and“a hn^and's bar- 
b.oritv! Not, like the Roman heroine, impelled 
merely by the overwhelmitig enthusia-sm of the 
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moment, but unsupported, as sho was, by the 
presence of a beloved olgect, tlie admirable Anne 
Askew endured, with nncomplamiu*' lortitude, 
torments under which the stoutest heart might 
have failed^ or the firmest mind have sunk. 
After having heeii put in prison rn .suspicion of 
attachment to the reformed religion, and doomed 
to suffer there the most barbarous and revolting 
cruelties, sho had still, the very day before her 
execution, “ an angel’s conntenanee and a smiling 
face; though when the liour of darkness came, she 
wjis so racked, tliat slio could not stand, but wa.s 
holden up by two ser^n.snts.'’ Indeed, when 
previously consigned to llie torture by order of 
the chancellor Wrotliesley, to induce her to dis¬ 
cover the name;} of some pcrson.s who were sus¬ 
pected ot lending her secret ciicourajenient, and 
when that barbarian, enraged at her firtnness, 
with his own hands increased her agonies, even 
then her mind wa.s triumphant, and .she endured 
in .sileilcu, iiutil insensibility put a temporary stop 
to her suth'i'ingH. She was .so mangled by this 
brutal treatment, that we loam she wjis obliged to 
be conveyed in a chair to the place where she was 
condemned to be bimit; and there, as the last test 
of her prijHjiples, a letter was presented to her, 
containing offers of immediate pardon upon flic 
conditions ot the recantation of her opinions. Hnt 
sin and the world hail no longer any attrac¬ 
tions tiir the soul which had dci'otud it.self to its 
Saviour! Heaven was boibre her; ami poor in¬ 
deed seemed the gifts and the riches of earth; 
she disdained them all, and, reluaing even to look 
at the guilty instrument which was proffered her, 
calmly resigned herself to those Ihimcs which 
might indeed destroy her frame, but could not 
consume the never-dyin" spirit which dwelt 
within! \ , 

'I’he eonjngal fidelity J the excellent Jjady 
Fanshawe i.s. in no ies.s conspi(!uoii.s. 

An anecdote, illustrative of her strong attachment 
tor her husband, w’hcn she was accompanying him 
on a vovagi! from Galway to Malaga, is given by 
hciiielf in her memoirs. A Turkish galley, it 
seems, was seen approaching their vessel, and 
death nr slavery appeared to be their* doom. 
“ This.” sho continued, “ was sad for ns passen¬ 
gers ; but my husband bid us ho sift-e to keep in 
the cabin, and not ajipi^r, which would make the 
Turk.s think ive were a man-of-war; but if thej 
saw women, they would take ns lor merchants, 
and board our vessel. lie went upon deck and 
took a gun, a bandaleer, and a .sword, expecting 
t,h»nrr*val of a Turkish man-of-war. The captain 
had locked me up in the cabin. I knocked and 
called to no pnrpo.se, until the cabin-boy came and 
opened the dwr. I, all in t&rs, desired him to 
be so good as to give me hi.s thrum cap .and tarreij 
coat, which he did, and I gave him half a crown; 
and putting them on with other disguises, and 
Hinging away my night-clothes, I crept up softly, 
and stood upon the deck by my husband’s side, as 
free trom sickness and fear as, I confess, of dis¬ 
cretion ; but it was the effect of the passion which 
I coold never master. By thi.s time the two 
vessels were engaged in parley, and so welt ■ satis¬ 
fied with ^peec& and sight of each other s force, 
that the Turk's man-oj-war tacked alwut, and we 
ootitinued ear course. But when yonr father saw 


it convenient to i-clreat, looking upon me. he 
snatched me ‘up in jiis arms, saying, ‘ .dnd is it 
jmssiblc that l<^re conld cause this change !’ ” I 
The constancy of this lady was equally con- 
.spiruous during the confinement of 8ir JRichard at ! 
Whitehall, during the troubles of the civil war, i 
when she tells us: “ I failed not constantfy, when j 
the clock struck fonv in the morning, to go with a i 
dark hmthorn iii my hand, all alone, and on foot, 1 
from luy lodgings in Cliaueery-laue, at ray cousin 1 
Voung’s, to Whitehall, by the entry that went out i 
of King’s-strect into the bowling-green. There f ! 
would go under his window, and call him softly. I 
He, excepting the first time, never failed to put i 
out his head at the first call. I'lius we talked > 

together, aud sometimes 1 was sd wet with rain, ' 
that it went inkt my ncek**!uid out at my heels,” i 
What an ecstatic moment must that have been, i 
when throagh her own unroniilting qj^ertions this 1 
object of her fondc.st atl’cctiou wa's at«Ieif|^th re- J 
stored l.i her, aud she was rewarded tor all her '• 
past suffering.s by tlic delightful eon.spiou.snoss ot i' 
being herself the chief instrument of Lis deliver- '' 
anci‘! ! 

, Thi.s example is. to say nothing of others which ■ | 
might*l>e adduced, snliicicnt to prove that my liiir |{ 
eountrj women are in possession of those high and | 
noble faculties of the soul which induce not only 
patient and conr.agcons endurance, but lead also : 
to acts of great and lofty daring. It is, therefore, j' 
incunibeiit n|)on me to bring evideuee that neither • i 
have they been deficient in the display ol those ;; 
powers of flis mind which by some arc snj)po.sc<l !! 
to la* exclusively confined to tlic other sex, but l| 
which experience ipay prove to us are also freely j' 
dispi'nscd to them. !' 

Few persons probably, in these enlightened ii 
days, are ignorant of the fact, that when Cntlierino I; 
Cockbum published her learned and spirited de- I 
fence of lioekc's ‘‘ Essays on the Hainan l.Tnder- ' 
standing," in consequence of .some anonymous 
strictures, which had appeared upon it, she had 
only attained her twenty-second year, while such 
was tlio modesty of her character that she not 'J 
only concealed her sfame, from a fear that a know- J 
ledge of her ago and sex might be injurious to her 
work, but sho flaik every possible precaution to 
preserve both a secret from the philosopher him- i 
self, declaring In a private letter to a friend," I am | 
more afraid of appearing before him I defend than ^ j 
of fill? public censure ; and cliielly for the honour I 
bear to him resolve to conceal* myself.” In spite, j 
liowevei-, of all her endeavoum, Mr. lAnko at jj 
length succeeded in diiKxivering fc whom he was j 
indebted for this masterly defence of his work, and, i j 
accompanied by a present of books, he transmitted ' 1 
to her his thanks and sentiments in the following ' 
words—“ Give mo leave to assure yon, that as 
the rest of the world take notice of the strength i 
and clearness of your* reasoning, bo 1 cannot lint i 
be extremely sensible that it was employed in my ' 
defence. Von have herein not only vanqnisin^ ! 
my adversary, but reduced me also alisolutely under j 
yonr power, and .left no desire more strong in me . 
than that ot meeting with some (gipurtunity to I 
BssuVe you with whnt respect and submission 1 am j 
yours.” • _ j 

Constantin Grierson, too, who is celebrated by 
Mrs. Pilkington, was we qre Idld, mistress of * 
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Hebrew, (Sreclr, Latin, and Frcncli, Jit flic early 
a}?o of‘ei‘,''hteen, besides b^injf considerably ad¬ 
vanced in t)ie abslrn.se science of matbeinatics ; 
and as a proof that this unnsinJ ■’■■ick of knowledjro 
did not overset her sense or nuirtesty, JJi's. ihtr- 
ber fcll-s ii.s, “ she w;is not only liappy in a tine 
iinairiniilion, a ^reat memory, an excellent under- 
.standing, and an exact judgment, but had all these 
crowned by virtue and piety. She was too learned 
to be vain, too wise to be conceited, and too 
cleav-siRhtcd to be irreHf;>ons. As her learnino; 
and abilities raised her above her own sox, so they 
lefl her no room to envy any; on the contrary, 
her delight was to see other.s excel. She was 
always ready to direct and advise those who ap¬ 
plied to her, and was herself willing to be advised. 
So little did she valuif'herself uprti her uncommon 
attainments and excellencies, that she has often re¬ 
called to qiy mind a line rcllectiun of a French 
authot, t». tlio ctlect ‘ that great geniuses should 
bo superior to their own abilities.’ ” 

But to di.seover the most extraordinary assem¬ 
blage of talent and erudition ever perhaps concen¬ 
trated in the females of one family, wo must I'on- 
sent to revert to the period when Edward yr 
filled the English throne. The preceptor'of that 
monarch, sir Anthony Cooke, had four daughters, 
all of whom were cedebrated for their profound 
learning. Alildred, the eldest, who was married to 
lord iluvleigb, had not only a gi’cat gimius for 
politics, but she was well acquainted with the 
tlreek language, and was thoroughly conversant 
with the classic writers of Greece; she was also 
intimate with the work.s of most of the Christian 
fathers, a part of the writings^of one of whom, St. 
Chrysostom, sho translated into English. ‘ 

The next daughter, Anne, united to sir Nicholas 
Bacon, seems to have been possessed of at least 
equal erudition ; among other proofs of which we 
find that when bishop Jewel wrote his famous 
“ Apology for the (.fiiurch of England," feeling 
very anxious that the work should be open to 
every class of readers, she rendered it from Latin 
into her mother tongue, transmitting it to the 
author when completed, with a Greek epistle, 
which ho answered in the same language, being 
moreover so satisfied with her traiislafion as not 
to alter or revise a single word. 

Eli/nheth, who was first wedded to sir Thomas 
Hoby, and afterwards to lord John Russell, wa.s as 
conversant as her sisters with classic lore;'and 
she was particularly famed for the numerous epi¬ 
taphs ^hich she wrote, both in Greek, Latin, and 
English, on hei^ lwo husbandsf her son, daughter, 
brother, sister, and her esteemed friend Mr. Noke, 
of i^hottesbrookc; while, according to the accounts 
transmitted to us by history, the funrtk star in 
this brilliant constellation excited no less' wonder 
than the rest by her great and singular endowments. 

Elizabeth Carter, too—the translator of Epicte¬ 
tus, the friend of Johnson, and the favourite of the 
pious Seeker—stands forth in later times a practi¬ 
cal asserter of t'lie extensive scope of female intellect 
and female powers. Another unintentional cham¬ 
pion of the cause also, nud one with whom perhaps 
my readers arc not so generally acquainted, was 
Mi.ss Elizabeth Smith, a short but- interesting 
memoir of whom was published in the early p.art 
of the present century, which gives a most; pleasing 


insight into her extraordinary and amiable charac¬ 
ter. This young lady, although destined to ex¬ 
perience early trials and difficulties which would 
have checked the progress of a common mind, 
.acquired, in a short life of thirty yeih-s, a mass of 
learning and general information truly surprising, 
without, however, thi.s variety of knowledge in 
any instance involving the omission of a single 
duty, or the forfeiture of those mild and feminine 
graces which are peculiar to her sex. The tbllow- 
iiig letter, irom her friend Mrs. II. Ilowdler to Dr. 
Mumsien, will abundantly prove this assertion, 
while it will present the reader with a delightful 
summary of the virtues and acquirements of this 
noble and highly-giltcd female. 

“ 'I'he lovely young creature, on whose account 
I first applied to you, had been for above a year 
gradually declining, and on the 7th of August she 
resigned her spiiit to God who gave it. Her per- 
.son and inainicrs wore extremely pleasing, with a 
pen.sive softness of coiiiitcnanee that indicated deep 
rellection; but her extreme timidity concealed the 
nio.st wonderful talents that ever fell under iny 
observation. With scarcely any assistance, .she 
taught henself the French, Italian, Spanish, Ger¬ 
man, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. She 
had no iiieoiisidenablo knowledge of Arabic and 
Persic. She was well acquainted with geometry, 
algebra, .and other branches of the mathematics. 
She was a very line musician. She drew land¬ 
scapes from nature extremely well, and was a mis¬ 
tress of pcr.speclivD. Sho showed an early taste 
for poetry, of which some specimens remain ; but 
I believfe she destroyed most of the clfusions of 
her youthful muse, when an acquaintance with 
your great poet, and still more, when the sublime 
compositions of the Ilubaow bards, gave a different 
turn to her llioiiglitf<‘ With all these aciiuire- 
ifieiits she was perfcttly feminine in her disposi¬ 
tion; elegant, modest, and atrectionatc ; 

nothing was neglected which a woman ought to 
know ; no duty was omitted, which her situation 
in life required her to perform.” 

Shiny I'rugmcnts of the writings of this accom¬ 
plished young lady are collected in this little 
volume, some of which bear the stamp of such 
maturity of thought and purity of feeling, that I 
cannot resists the desire which 1 tccl to transcribe 
a sample of them, partic^ilarly as they will tend 
to show that, though 

“ A Wtlc Ic-arning is a dangi-rous tiling,’’ 

it is the property of a /yreat deal to prove to us 
our ignoranc^, and divest ns of vanity alld^eonaeit. 

“ An hour well spent condemns a life; when we 
rctlect on the sum of improvement and delight 
gaiiic^ in that single hour, how do the multitude 
jOf houra already past rise up and say. What good 
has marked us? Wouldst thou know the true 
worth of time, '.emphy one Imir tceU.’ ” 

“It is not'learning that is disliked in women, 
but the igporniice and vanity which too generally 
accompany it. A woman’s learning is too often 
like the fine clothes of an upstart, who is anxious 
to exhibit to all the world the riches so unexpect¬ 
edly acquired. The learning of a man, on the con- 
i trary, is like hereditary rank, which having grown 
up with him, and hoihg jin a manner interwoven 
with his nature, he is almost unconscious of pos 
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sessing" it. The reason of this diflorenco is the 
scarcity of the commodity amongst iemalcs, which 
makes every one who possesses a little fancy her¬ 
self a prodigy. As the sum total increases, we 
may reasonalsly hope that each will become able 
to be.ar her share with a better gi’ace.” 

“ Happiness i.s a very coinman plant, a'nativo of 
every soil: yet is some skill required in gathering 
it; for many poisonous weeds look like it, and de¬ 
ceive the unwary to their ruin.” 

" The Christian life may bo compared to a mag¬ 
nificent column, whose snminit always points to 
heaven. The innocent and therefore real pleasures 
of this world are the ornaments on the pedestal; 
very beautiful, and highly to bo enjoyed when the 
eye is near, but which should not too long or too 
frequently detain ns from that just distance where 
we can contemplate the whole column,*’and where 
the ornaments on its base disappear.” 

It now only remains for me to show that not 
only fakli and hennsm liave characterised, not 
only have wit and learning shone conspicuously in 
many of my countrywomen, but that gennine 
piety and vital religion have also flourished strik¬ 
ingly among' them. The names of Trimmer, Fry, 
and Jloro—a powerful host iu themselves—are 
alone suflieient to support niy ‘issevtion; and while 
their writings and example are still diffusing 
around a love of virtue and a spirit of Christiiinity, 
it would be superfluous to cite more, .although so 
many might be named \vho«e exertions in the 
sacred cause of religion deserve our highest praise j 
and liveliest gratitude. j 

I’lafo congratulates himself that he Has not j 
born a womaii ; but in bis time women, coiisidcrert 
and treated as inferiors, were not allowed oppor- ' 
tnnitiea or tneans of improvement; the blossoms 
of intellect wore nipped iuVhe bnd, and the pow¬ 
ers of tlio mind contiiicd b jenstom an^ repressed 
by the certainty oT*WII1IBlnpl. I’crli.aps, bad be 
lived .at a l.atcr period, ho might have taken a 
jusler and more enlarged view of female capacity, 
and have felt that even a philosoplier might often 
with pleasure, if not with :idvantago, have entered 
into ieinalc society, lint, even when the ancient 
poets jtresent their heroines to our view, it is 
ahvayi! with the accomjianimeiit of a distnif or :i ^ 
spindle. For instance, the eharaeler of the vir- , 
tnons I’enelo]ie is wovci^ in the tissue of her own i 
unfailing web; and so mean was the opinion which ' 
the Greeks entertained of the fair sex, that it.s ' 
almost universal einbloins—those which were I 
placed by way of eulogium on the tombs of the ladies i 
—>*ero*an owl. a muzzle, and a pair of reins; j 
tlius implying that the brightest quanticsof wotnaii j 
were watchfulness, silence, and precision in guiding,' 
directing, and executing tliose»domeslic afliiirs in ! 
which alone she was permitted to take any iiflerest. 
Thucydides, indeed, openly proclaims his opinioif 
that .she is tlio best of whom least.is said, cither of 
good or harm and, in fact, the mind of the Grecian 
female, like the unfortunate feet of tljif fair iuha- j 
bitant of China, seems to have been so elfcetually 
compressed and crippled, that either expansion or | 
progression was totally impossible. j 

Even until towards the fifteenth century, women i 
were alIon%d little participation iu the iftiprovc- i 
ments or pleasures of the age. The gallant Francis 
was the one who first gave grace and elegance to | 


liis court by the introduction of ladies on days of 
public solemnity; and it is a striking fact, that the 
treatment of the sc.x kmelioratcd and improved in 
an exact ratici with the march of intellect and the 
progress of civilization. Tn England its privileges 
have long boon very extensive; and inar..v instances 
are on record of private females in this Country 
tilling offices of considerable trust and power. Iji 
the present day, although wisely cxetnded from 
public employments, as altogether unsuitable to 
their sex and ch.aracter, they have little reason to 
complain. If they rule not with the mnee of au¬ 
thority, they can inlhieneo by the mind, niul they 
can govern by the heart. If they cannot compei, 
they can win submission; uieycan—bntwliat ciniiiot 
a wise, virtuous, and amiable woman eifeet P 
“ Oil! sli* om melt tliMijiirit into love. 

Or hill it ri'M.’ to ;?oo«1ih'ss.” 

After all, whatever her powers of captivation 
may be, home is tlio fitting place for*tjieir chief 
exercise; domestic life the sphere for their best 
and noblest exertion ! There it is that she shines 
in her greatest pnrit.y. This is the kingdom oyer 
whieh slio reigns with sweetest lustre; and what¬ 
ever be her talents, whatever her opportunities, 
tnis is the spot on whieh they should most fondly 
repose—the centre from whieh should emanate the 
warm rays of love, of benevolence, and of genius. 

'file limit of the pre-sciit day, it has long occurred 
to the writer, doe.s not .seem to lie, in this country 
at least, in the want of education for females in the 
higher aiul middle ranks ; but in tlnit whose efleets 
are ei|nally destructive—its total mi.'vapplieation. 
IVoinen aro now taught, or rather endeavoured to 
be taught, <vi rj/fjihnj ; the iiatiirnl consequence of 
uliieh is that tliey know nothing well. That use¬ 
ful knowledge which cuntribnles so much to their 
own Inqipiness and the general improvement of 
their tastes ami habits, is laid aside, for the ad¬ 
mission ol' emilty aeeomplishinents, learnt only to 
be displkycd, and employed only to obtain admira¬ 
tion ! Far be it from me to (leprecialo the culti¬ 
vation of all those mental ami per.sonal graces 
whieh so peculiarly belong to the fair sex. 'I’hese 
ai'c their own espeakil eliarins; nor should 1 bear 
to see their vivacity, their lively fancy, their light 
and easy gaiety, their playful badinage, or their 
simple and unstudied eloqneiieo of the heart, 
suhstitiifi'd for the dry tone of the obtrusive 
moralist, or the grave air and stndieil liingiiage of 
the* wetaphysieian. IS'o! 1 would have women 
natural in their manners; their minds stored, not 
loaded ; their imaginations regulated, not clcstroy- 
ed ; not the prey or the playthiiiip of every hand¬ 
some coxcomb or idle iiip who might choose to 
address them with the honied accents of flatteiy : 
hilt sweet and rational companions, capable "of 
appreciating talent, the wonders of nature, and 
the rich stores of art and literature; and, above 
all, without being eilltcr subtle disputants or ab¬ 
struse theologians, :ihle to account “ for the hope 
that is in lliein,” with hearts softened by piety, and 
minds puriiied and enlarged by rcli.gious know¬ 
ledge ; for such may we make flic friends of our 
bosoni—the participators of our joys—the com- 
fortcffs §f our sorrows; and tp .sneli may we with 
confidence intrust those infant treasures, whose 
souls aro confided to our care, and aie dependent 
upon our guidance! • 
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Wc cafinot do bcttfs' liiaii coueludo tliis slcutcli 
with the f,il!owi!i-Iiiie,s uii wiKton imine- 

diatelv a!’ter an arijniiiutjt, in which* was main¬ 
tained the opinion Unit the characlor of woman was 
'! weak and peecilc;— 

WJioi ill, line wiimau, wKitlu* the Miirrii:; kduII' 

()i v.lie, lilf 111 I', stern passion’s vivrc conlrol? 

!I( V i.-'iitlc li.niil (.".111 sjin-nd tin* lialin ot e.i-.c, 
lli’i- soatliiiifr voiii! dWnse a lovely neyei*; 

< '.in till the iliivk and drenry desert smile. 

And all its lianl and runijod paths heamle. 

Set' oil you conch the siek man piosliate laid; 

AVViO smooths his pillow laops Ins achoie, heal ? 
Whoso ti'iider earo nlleviatt - eii'r,' 'limit. 

And soothes the hisly, wluJe it ini'mls the hi-ait ? 
When the knit hrow the tninhlisl spiiit u iN, 

WlnKP yhuieo el'.syiiipalhv the eh,ml dispcla, 

(Ipeiis to hriuhter ho^s the au\iou^soe,l, 

An.l to the liroloii sjiiiit s iys, " lie nlioli- 
Who )i''iiit'. lilo‘ liiT, to jrlorv .oid l•^'^lo■,^ll, 

Ami liiinnis trliini|ihiinl lire willi Uit a fnevii ? 

WlA), 111 a Inkewanii asro, eonld teach onr jonth 
Tile ji.ithn ot iirluo. iuiusanue, and truth; 

J.if'ht with re’ii^tiou's !h« the Uiiidliiia eye, 

A'ld hid it rc't Us a-.ueliillji alaiico i'll hiah ? 

Oh say not thin lint wo.ik is e.oionir' mind; 

Say Hot her (swer I'r talents are cmilincil; ^ 

h’ov man liimsulf must olttii own her sway : ' 

Ot't to AiS hri;;htest acta sA* points the w.iy. 

A'o ; le.il, n)ii.iatetul till I he deht In’o\vc', 
ll'Aot is it tliiil he ol't in torn histows? 
l)e!u les her miml iiitli speisoiis llaMerv’s n d.'. 

And I'ids her he'e c.s/fi/rt to triiiii his fthntti : 

To I'i'i'd ill' vanity I'lil line of pinici', 
tie uiasc' l.ei teh ii !—Tlii iik'nlliiii'j of atl ! 


i GREAT JIEN AAM> CATS. 

I WF. have ollcii oh.servcd tluit nica of superior iii- 
1 fellectnal abilities, and who have ibereby dislin- 
I guished Ihcmsclvfs in tlic various patbs of life, arc, 
in general Ibnd of pets, and take pleasure in the 
society of dumb animals. IVvbnps this propon.sily 
may bo partly accounted for by tlie necessity wbicli 
c:;i.sts for mental rcl.itiaLimi. There is an nin'cilote 
referred to In some of the falliers eiimcriiing tlie 
I beloycd apo.stlc dohn, which l^ivours this sugges¬ 
tion. Join), .‘.0 fins the story,‘when far ailviiiic.'d 
in years, w.as in the habit of amusing biin.self with 
a partridge, yvlilcli he had made quiti! lame. A 
Imutsman, who was a Christian, one day catne to ' 
,1 liijii v.ith bow and arrow on his .slonlder. and ex- ' 
' I pressed his surprise at the venerable man lindjng 
anniscmctit in this way. John replied by asking 
' the tpicfist, why he did not alvvaj s keep his bow 
; tii'ivt; anil rei'cived for answer, that by so doing 
the cord Mould he wcakevtcd, and the how lose its 
elasticity. ‘•Then," said the apostle, “ jon liaie 
the reason of my amusing myself thus ; the how \ 
must not be always on the stretch, the string 
must not ha always nuder tension.” We believe 
that a mode ot recreation more calculated to give 
rest to the over-worked powers of the mind eould 
Jiardly bo found, than that which was thus, il the 
i above tradition.i.^ correct, saiicttoncd by the ex¬ 
ample of John. In eidtivating the affeetions of 
the helpless creatures that depend on us, fceling.s 
, of benevolence are awakened in our own bospnis; 

I and who has not cspeVicuccd the soothing icflueuee 
] of such emotions ? 

I But there is another eircnmstance epnneeted 
! witli the attachment /if great men to pets which 


is not so easily aecrmntcd for. How docs it happen 
that so many of them—especially those who nave 
distingnished themselves in scientific or literary 
pursuits—seem to be particidjgly timil of the feline 
tribe, and so often select cat.s as tbo companions of 
their leisiu'c hours? Wc confess oursfdvcs not 
snllicicutly philosophical for the solution of this 
enigma. However, some of our readers may deem 
even so trifling a phenomenon in Hu* bistnry of 
miglity minds an interesting subject of investiga¬ 
tion ; and to prove that our statements are facts, we 
, shall furnish them with a few inslanees from the 
many which have drawn our attention to this matter. 

Of the great but guilty Mahomet, for in.sf.anee, 
it i.s related that he was so much att.aehed to bis 
cat as to carr.v her about with him in the sleeve of 
bis robe. Ii>t'he‘‘Gloistcr Life,” to.o, of fljc emperor 
Charles Iiy Stirling, we are duly informed tiiat 
“when, after the emperor’s abdication, bo resided 
at Yuste, be not only amused bimselt bj' feeding | 
bis pet bii d.s, but, amoirg bis doinestic treasures, 
possessed two small Indian cats.” 

Hut we are nut obliged to go so far bark to ^ 
prove the truth of what we have as;icrled. AYlio | 
that has read ilic biography of our oun “ giant in | 
literature," before who.se master ^pirit (he great, i 
the rich, even the leftriietl of his time nt/iod in awe, ' 
and dees not r";iiembcr bis affection for bis old { 
“ Hodge We are told that on one occasion 
Hodge fell sick, and refused bis fi'oil. This ex-, 
cited miieb nneasiness in tbo household; but doc¬ 
tor .Tobnson. ve.tncmbcring that his favourite hod 
once mi^nf'csted ii liking to ojsters, offered him 
oye, whieli he ate. From that time, cievy day 
miHl Hodge was restored to pcriei-t health, the 
doctor triidgcd himself to the ojster-ahop to pur¬ 
chase a few, which he hvofrght home in the pocket 
of his great coat to r^ale hi.s l at; Francis, Die ; 
nCgro-servmit, having Mvy“.d .4<> do so, boeanso he j. 
considered it a degradation to unit upon a four- '.! 
footed ereatnro. | 

liiagi-apliie sketch of sir AValter Mcolt's study 1 
at Kdiuburgh, which we find iu Lockhart’s Life of . 
the poet, tlie following passage i.s quite to our 
purpose. “ I think I Inavc mentioned all the fur¬ 
niture of the room, except .a sort of ladder, low, 
broad, woll-cj.rpoted, and strongly guarded with 
oaken-rails, bj uliich he helped himself to books 
from bis higher shelves. On the top step of Ibis 
convenience, Hinsc of Hinsfelt, (so called Irom ono 
of the German Kindcr-marehens,) a venerable tom 
eat, fat and sleek, and no longer very Joeomotive, 
nsnully lay, watebing the proceedings of his.mastcr 
and Muida (I hr dog) with an air ol dignified cq*aa- ; 
niinity. But wlieu Maida chose to leave the party, 1 
then Hinse came down purring from his perch, and 1 
mountid guard by the foot-stool, c/Vi* Muida absent i 
kpon furlough. AVhatevcr discourse miglit be i 
p.assing was broken every now and Dien by .some I 
! apostrophe to,these fonr-footecl friends. lie said " 
j they nndesitood everything bo said to them; and j 
; I believe they did understand a great deal of it. I 
Hut, at all events, dog.? and cats have, like children, ' 
i some infallible test for discovering at once who is ' 
and who is not really fond of their company; and i 
I veiilure to say. Scott was neve^ five jninutes in j| 
I any room before the litble pets of the family, who- ' 
ther dumb or lisping, had'found ont his kind ness { 
.for their generation.” { 
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Concernin'' sir 'Wajlcr’s j'rcat conleinjjorary, 
Lord Byron, wo cannot recollect v.hctiier, in kia 
curious inenagerio at Nowstcad Abbey, tlicro were 
any cals; but Ids beautil'al epitaph upon a Xew- 
f'oundbuid do^ buried in that place, fully proves Lis 
lender feelings towards aniiuals. 

We believe jt wiis Southey—another stifr in that 
gidaxy of genius which brightened our early Jays 
—who from the happiness which his fondness for 
them insured to his cats, called his place Cats’ 
Eden. A witty letter upon the subject ot the 
feline race occurs in his correspoudciicc. and he 
needed not on this score to di‘ead the criticism of 
the “ Edinburgh llcview," for Jefl'ery himself, that 
scornge of the Lake .school of poetry, when he tra- 
vcllctl, used to carry about with him a favourite 
tabby iu a basket. 

Our position may also bo illusf rated by IT reference 
to the compositions of “the corn-law poet,” the 
“ burly ironmonger,” Ebenozer Elliott, whose lyri¬ 
cal bitterness is mingled wjtli 1 ouches ol the most 
cxqui.siiu teudcrucss. This singular being seems to 
have had his rugged nature softened, noi only by a 
pus.siou for dowers—the most iutio<‘cTit and olegfuit, 
wo tbiqk, of all passions—but likewise by that at- 
tacliment to auinmls upon which wc are at present 
rcinarking.as a cbaractcristic of^upi-rior minds, au8 
in wbicli, as usual, a preference for llio (elim' species 
may be discovered. A quotation from his poem 
of “ Poor Andrew” will be sulilcicut to cstubltsh 
this:— 

“ My r.it. .OiJ Joir. I c mu h/lii’, 
liiui out to Hr!' iniii' o'* ; 

.“-lie iiu wiii;;, witli lifi- tail on (■ id. 

While wa;>''Uia hi.--, tonii'' lii>. 

“ They U'-ten fov my home\i,ii'il -lei '*> 

>ty siiiothevM sob thiIn ar, 

WliMi ilowu Illy Iieaif ^iik-, ch,ith!y iL'ii-i, 

liee.iiiso my himie i.-^ar. ^ 

” iMy hcurl hi>;ei' ' ei’i.ie - * 

May <><kI the Uioilaht loi:; \e ! 

It' 'twnre not hn n>v iloi; .nut I'.it, 

1 think I coiih! not h\ o. * 

This, however, we confess is attachment carried 
too far, and, though tm ami.ible weakness, gives us, 
if it represents the author’s personal emotum.s, a 
glimpse into a mind which wo fear bad not laid 
hold of the true soiu'cc of consolation. • 

The poet Gray, the elaborate elegance of whose 
verses has been compareef to mostuc work, did not. 
it will be remembered, think the subject of cats 
beneath his muse, but wrote a pathetic elegy upon 
a favom'ite one—the pensive Selina—drowned iu a 
tub of gold-fishos. IBs alfection and regret for 
the aoomed animal are sufiieiently ctinccd by his 
references to her beauty when he describes the 
movement of the “conscious taiV’ and 

• 

“ Tlw fiiir round face, the snowy Ijciird, 

The vtslwt of Iwir piiws; 

Her coat tliat with the tortoise vies 
Her ears of jet and emerald eyes." 

• 

Our immortal Cowper, likewise, wln^e attach¬ 
ment to domestic animals is so well known, that 
all lovers of poetry are familiar with Ins pet hares 
Tiny and Puss, has not neglected to leave a record 
iu verse of ^ favtjurite cat. • 

"A poet’s cat, sedate and brave. 

As poet wdi comd wish to have.’' 


lie has also deduced a nseful moral J'roui one of 
her c.\ploits. • • 

These are but a*few iiisl.'uiccs, selected at 
random frota* the hoard of metnory; but they 
will probably snfiice to prove that there must 
bo, ill the natural liislovy of cats, some peculiar 
quality still tmdisccvcrcd wbicli attracts the 
sympalbics of men of genius towards them. 
AVhat it is surely becomes an interesting sub¬ 
ject of inquiry.* 


I IN'fEND TO BE A CIIIUSTIAN. 

No doubt you do, dear reader. Vou have even 
appointed the time when y oa^vill come out on the 
Lord’s side. You will do so next year—or when 
you arc settled ylown for life, or alter you have 
become successful in business, or pefli^psawlieu 
you are old—or possibly when you arc about to 
die. It is not however now“-tlie time is future. 
Vou have resolved then to becomo Cbrisl’s. You 
acknowledge that without tlii.s change jou cannot 
reach heaven. 1 presume, therefore, you have 
nitldc a contract with death, and that he is pledged 
to slay his arm until you are ready. If not, liovv’' 
great is your folly. The Saviour, too, must wait 
your leisure. You will come to him, when you 
choose, iutd as ) ou choose, and the blessed Spirit 
iiiiist eoiitiiiue his sacred iniluenee until you arc 
prcpari d to accept liis oflers. AVhat daring ira- 
piiTy ! And yet, impcnileiit reader, such is your 
position, and Such your rash presumplion. A'ou 
arc dielatiug to God. A^ou i-efuse admittance to 
his calls, and ask liiTii to wait until it suits your 
couvciiieiice. AVhat assurance have you that 
death will keep away, that Christ wiil tarry, that 
the blessed S|>ii'it will not lake liis everlasting 
lligbt; If conscience calls, I beseech you do not 
delay. Jesus wants yon now. Acceiit his oiler 
and come to him. Change yonr promise," I intend 
to be a Christian,” into the linn resolve, “ 1 now 
devote myself by God’s grace to the service of 
Christ, itceeivc mgr Lord—I desire to become 
thine for ever.” 


THE JOY OF TRUK RELIGION. 
AV>iR.n»T)c. Doddridge was on bis way to Lisbon, 
wbicli place he was recomineiitled to visit for the 
bcnclit of his health tbeing iu a decliuc), he%tayed 
for a sca.son at the iesideiice of Isiy Huntingdon 
at Bath. On the morning of the day ou which he 
was to set out from Bath for Falmonth, the coun¬ 
tess came into the room, and found him weeping 
over thift passage iu Daniel, lx. 11,12: “Haiiici, 
a man greatly beloved,” etc. “ Vou arc iu tears, 
sir,” said lady Ilunlisgdon. “I am weeping, 
niadarii,” answered the doctor; “but Oiey are 
tears of comfort and joy: I can give up my 
country, niy relations, niy friends, ihlo tlic bands 
of God; and a.s to myself, I can as well go to 
heaven from Lisbon aa Irom my own study at 
Norllramplon." 

* artici^a ** Justice to iu Ko. 7b oi Zicisufe 

Hour.’* •» » 
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How DSBTOJid IRB IBBATED IX AbTSSIXIA. —^'FllP 
Abyl■^lni.‘lll‘^ liii'o iiu sImtiAh’ officers, spnii^iiiK-liouscs, 
qnjvn’s lym lic-, nr com Is tlironsli wliicli insolvent dchtors 
in.iv I'a-s aiiil pet **wliitewftshed." When a imm ones 
iiioiii'v lo tile sovennneiit, a biiiwl of soldiers is sent to feed 
on him till li« pays wimt is due. nic}’ treat him hiiitidly, 
ns ,1 matter of course, and oblitfo him to provide them with 
the most expensive Imnries, smh ns butter, honev. (of 
which they make iiieml,) the finest bread, when prokibly 
none is to Im* met with in the nei'^libonrhixsl; and ail 
those in ridiculously large iiuautitics, wastimrnhat they 
■ cannot consume. This treatnieut, of course, in no nay 
tends to assist the man in collecting *moiiey to jia} his 
debt. ’Jims, if lie pumiot Ijorioiv, he is generally redueeil 
to utter ruin. ^ 

The.v have a plan of e.wirtioii, too, rifthev ingenious, bnt 
borrihly cruel. 'Hie debtor is put in prison, and cliained 
by the arm. The iron which is plaeisl^ round his wrist is 
not elaspcsl, hf;t is niendj a strong liiaip, 0|ieiicd hy foree to 
allow the hand lo cuter, .and then hinmiiereil tight hetneeii 
two stones. At timt it is only made tight enough to jire- 
vent any possihility of the prisoner’s escape. After some 
lime, howeier, if the sum reqnireil he not forthcoming, it 
is kiKMikisl .a little tighter, and so hy degns'.s till the hand 
dies, the nails drop out, and the iioor prisoner is at Ix-st 
maimed for life. Iteath soinetimcs ensues from tljis trei*'- 
ment, as in the follmviiig case:— 

When onr eonntr\iii.an, (.'ofleii. some years ago, got into 
ill favour with Uiihi, and thought himself safer at the 
coast than in his ])Ower, Ills sou .lohn was takiii and 
pnt on a. infiniitaiii with the iron on his h.ind, as alsne 
descrils'd. He leinaincd tcrtiirml for some tune, losing 
first one hand, thisi liis eyesight, and at last he died tioiii 
tlie tre.itmeiif. Prom tliis iiistanie it will Im seen that this 
s]Ms;ies of toitnre, which in principle iiearly rcsciiilples the 

boot" of olden limes in l-iiigland, is not only applied tor 
extortion in money matters, but also to elh ct any purpose 
tliat the employer of it in.iy desin*froni his prisoner, as in 
the ciLsc just citeil it was used in the hope of iiidncing the 
father's return, rnstaiiccs of the adiuinistration of this 
Irjrbarons torture arc, however, of rare oirurreiicu.— I'ar- 
/.ytisT Life in Abt/ninia. 

CiiuToua Mohr of Tbsti.mi a Peoplb’s Los aott.— 
Mr.. I’ntkyns, the Abyssinian tisiveller, gives a singular 
account of a cumilng stratagem icsm-tisl to by Ouhi, one of 
the Abyssinian prims-s, in order to test the leal state ot his 
suhjeid s’feelings towards him. “Oulu was. ui (in'leiidnl to 
In', Ipu^ daiigerfiiisly ill at How/avii, on which lueoimt 
admittaiii'O to his prcseiiee was urf.Rteil to no one hut his 
(Iioscu attendants, Tljis lonliiiuiiig a long time, a report 
ame in the camp, and was iprickl.v cin nlated throughout 
the coiiutry, lliat he was dead, and that hi-, de.ith was kept 
It sewet till some one should Ik- chosen to siuvivd him, lest 
tlic (Ksiple of Tigre should ri»e in the moment of eoiifiisioii 
and throw off tho yoke of the ivnid faniil.v, while they were 
disputing among thmiisrtves who was to siice«ed*' the 
dwasisl. The leisirt ^lo doiilit had its oiigin from Ouhi 
hinisf lf-j-a meio trick to try the iieoplo, and then plunder 
them. I’ertainly they were not to tilame in tile matter, for 
the story lisik riscVirst among his taildicrs. However, at 
the VIry moment when all were congratulating fhouisrlves 
oil Ills de-ith, and no doubt many plans wcie forming lor a 
revolt, one day Onla ap|U'ared in bis tent, looking in rallier 
lietter heal'.li than usual: and a proclamal ion w^s beaten 
in all the prin. ijial maikets, something to this etiis-t: — 
Onhi says, ‘I mn wi-ll; tliaiik <i<al. Ilut since iiiy gisid 
peopki have tlmught fit to make me dead and buried, it is 
hut just that they should pmvidc mo a teskar.’ The 
tnskur is .a s.jrl of func,'d h ast, wheiu charities are bestowed 
oil the poor uiid the pni-sts. Then followed the temis of 
the cnutribntioiis to U' Ic-iei', which were oalcnlattsl to 
inwh thecouritrj'.’’ , 

fiuiT.v. J’erchv. tou STEi.ROTYi*r.vo.—If a page of 
type set up for printing lx- heded, and then pr^a™ up"n 
a flat block of gntta ja'i’cha .■ perf.sit niatriy is produced, 
trom which a sIctuiJj pc may be cbtaiued by the ordinary 
galvanicpna'oss, which wifi give impressions fully diual tii 
tlie original tv p& 


Hou.SE ScEXKKv OF Muxicn. — “ Oiic little thing 
pi'cilliiir to the winter here,” sa^vs A. Jf. Hovvett, “ 1 
greatly adpiiro—the long rolls ot fresh green moss laid 
msido the windows, to keep out draiiglits. In many 
houses tho iiioss garlands ari' dvs'oirated with urtilicial 
flowers; but tliis sixiils tliem entirely. Sometimes yuu 
see ivy leaves stuck into tin: iiios-s, and tliat is very jiretl.v. 
I’easmts :iie coiistiuitly bringing these inoss-wrcaths into 
the city. 

“ Six'.iking of these moss decorations reminds me of the 
way in which the llerinaiis tniiii ivy, which is one of the- 
lov eliwt things of a small kind to ho seen in tieriiiaiiy. We 
ill Kiiglaiid lardy attach an idea of ilixairatiou to ivy hcv oiid 
its adonmiciit of old houses and mills, and of our gai-dun- 
walls. Yet ill Kiiglimd ivy tlounRhcsuucared for with much 
moreln.\uriij|ice than it diH'S in (Icrmany. But the (lerinaii, 
perhaps, apiireciatiug its Iwanty—because with him it is a 
raivr blessing- trams it lovingly around his dwelling, 
iiroiiiid the internal a.s well js the evternni wmIIs. Krom 
the iKilace to the collage, in Gorinaiiy, theie is snirivly n 
room lo he fo.mil which dons not possess its ivy-tree. As 
I .von walk thrungh the atm-ts, .sml cast yonr eyes lusiu thp 
lioiises, theie is hai'tUv a window lo he seen which is not 
twitiisl into a very bower by the .griiccfid and gracious les- 
toons of Ivy. Ivy trails around the vviiidovv-Kii's, ivy 
iiiake.s a pleas:int gris'ii hiickgnuiiid to lioiiciueis of'llowcis 
hlponiiiig ill vases or in llovver-pots. 

“ A veij pleasant Mttlo pajicr, 1 have often tliought. 
might be written, descriptive of llio windows in a Gci- 
inaii slivi’t; and tliu iihhIc in Wbich the cherished, ivy wa > 
Iraiiiisl would play a coiisjiicuous part in it. V’oii m:i} 
road imicli of tlie iliaiin Icr of the iniiuiles ot the dwcllme 
hy till' iv v ; soiiietiuies its leaves am dust}, and its growth 
is imgracetiil, and its s|iravs mitastefully traimsl: some- 
tiiiMs it glows ill a gundy tlower-pil, or swings fi'iin the 
telitie of tile wiiuloiv in a hiduOilsly-$ha|xsl lilvMeu-jMWj} 
—iloivcr-l,nup, u.< it is called ~a kind of swinging v'es.sfl 
for plant', very much in vogue here; hut, a.sa rido, tlio ivy 
is gracefully—nay, most poctiially traiiu'd: its Jlluineii- 
laiiiip, if it 1 m! planted in oiji«t is otteu of a rustic charucter 
—pi'rhaps of rfsitena-coty, vvilhdelicalnly iiiuuldctl foliage 

vellowi'h while chiy mouldering over it. 

“ Jtiit it is not alone" ‘I us'ov ^vvs that you sec ivy 
traiiieil. Iv.v often forms a gris:n and fresh scri'eii across a 
room, being planted in Loves, and its sjiriiy# tniiiiiHl ovei 
rustic franie-woik. Ivy often easts its pleasiiiit sbadnvvs 
over a piiiiui. so that the iiiusieiaii uiaysil beforo hisiiistrn- 
meiit as within a little l)ovver--ivy may lio seen adorning 
tlie shrine vvhicli tilings upon the wall, or dropping its 
spr.i.vs i|lio*e the liul} ’s vvork-tiiblo. 

" 'J'lie slain asc m the lujusc of a great imiuter here is a 
complete little hit of fairrlimd—thanks to his hivii of ivy, 
which fustooirf tlic luiliistradc of the polished oak stairs, 
and shows forth its kindly leaves among thii rarer Ixsinties 
of palms and myrtles which riw,’gi'OV 0 -Hke, iipiii the land¬ 
ings ! I know ail apothecary’s simp, which is rather like 
a bit of a wild vvoial, from its growth of ivy, than a sluip of 
plysic. J vv.ts told the other day of a studio liere equally 
sylviin; and I know an old cobbler who could not riieiid 
bis shoes without seeing his ivy-bush daily betoft) hi|{i as 
he woiks." * 

A fot.AR I’osy-MoBTKvi.—III one of the comumnica- 
tioiis from captain •M'Cliire lets'iitly vcceived by the 
/Vhiiirftlty, ba states Ihiit, a large bear liuviiig been 
'killed, “upon evaminatioii of the stomiuih, .an extraoi- 
dinaiy nu'dlev was discovered, consisting Of raisins, to¬ 
bacco, pork, aiid.iidhcsivc plaster'!” 'Hie ciqitaiu “cauic 
to tho concjiusion that the ‘ Knterprise’ (vloIIinsoH) must be 
near;’’ hut thus' dii}s nftevwawls, “ a pi-eservod meat tin" 
being picked up by a slusitiiig party, eoutaiiiiiig tho same 
miscellany, the source of Bruin’s uioal wiis revealed. 

The Soap Plaxt. —^Tlio Vienna journals 'announce that 
a fqni of Calilornia has sent home to that dty soine ws'ils 
of the stjup plant. It grows wild in dilalifomia, I'idiig to 
the height of about a ftiof! The plant fades away in the 
month of May, and inside eadi is a ball of natural so,ip, 
siqicrior, it is nssertisl, to any that enu be inauufactured. 
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EBCOVi^Y ur THE CV>C£ALED TUEAfenBE. 


FRANK LAYTON: as Awsxiuuan Sxoby, some xnil^ from .the main body of the Turon dig- 
ririOTBit xii, “y ® clever feint,,tho partners, on the 

sioonia wcisimt.— A ii])«m and a stmosSir. * followmg day, sDcceeded in establishing themselves 
Tas prospecters returned to their tent in high on the undisturbed ground before th^ absence 
spirits. They had discovered a secluded creek, from the more thronged diggmgs was suspected. 
No. 12.3,-1854, * . T i 
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Anri, whatever inight bo Percy ^ilingliani'a opinion 
ot Mr, Ciiankev’s moralify—and it certainly wivfl 
not liciglileiied by tbo confidential coinmnuieations 
of the iVionilfy tH:iro—he no longer questioned 
his cfiieiegcy as « gold-finder when a few hours’ 
experienci' I'l ibe new claim proved it to be rich in 
the prccieiis deposit. 

l-'er scvnal da^ s the partners worKcd in srerccy; 
and tJiiingh no long time elapsed beii>rc. tliey wcie 
watched on their nniivoidable visit r to .Sdlali for 
the piu'eha''e of stores, and were followed by olUcr.i 
who were dissati«iled with th ir elaiins, or who 
had, as they supposed, exhausted tnem, (ho goMou 
! harvest of the earlier adventnre)-s wa.r uniiiipaiccd: 
and i’erey’s dog-sSin biui: began to .-.how out pros¬ 
perously its coniforlable proportions.*’ 

Wo sball leave bim a wbilc to bis rejoieings, and 
turn onr attention to Iho negro wlnnn bo bad Iwiec 
■ befriendctl; ond'ttho, solitary and ea<( down by 
want of .sneress. still worked perseveringly in bis 
unprodiieitvo claim, and bowed silently and sub¬ 
missively beneath Iho jeers which were, as his 
nat^iral birthright, unsparingly heaped upon him 
hy chaneo ohservers. ^ 

A week or moro had passed .away, and wilh'hard 
labour and much self-deniul tho poor fellow had 
scraped together nnd hoarded a small modicum of 
I gohf dust, c.annl in vnhic, probably, to a third of 
: his debt to EfHnghatn. The time laid passed in 
' which ho had promised to pay tho whole, .and, one 
I d.ay, pick on shoulder, ho proceeded towards the 
I place where I’orcy’s tout had been, hut was no 
I longer to bo found. TJnsuecessfullnliis'errand, 

! the negro was returning through the diggings 
I when a deserted claim stoppetf him; that isrlio 
} stopped at tho margin of tho hole, which was deep 
' and muddy. 

I “ If I could get down," thonght he, “ without a 
; rope, I would try my fortune: it must ho a poo;- 
j hole if it is worse than mine; and if it is a better, 
I might got a partner perhaps." 

1 But ho had no rope; and he was turning away, 
j • when a passing miner playfully, or tyrannic ally, 

! snatched tho black man's picti I'ronr his hand, 

I jerked it into the deep hole, and wont on his w.ay 
j chuckling. The perscented little fellow was too 
j wise to quarrel, and he could not afford to lose his 
tool, neither could he borrow a ropo; so, trusting 
to work his way somehow up tho porpendicnliir 
I sides of tho excavation, ho dropped himaclf to the 
bottom, regained his pick, and commenced an ex- 
I periincnttil working. 

I At sunset, the negro was still tlicre, tolling with 
I unwonted energy: on the following morning ho 
j had abanchmed his own nnpi'oclnclive claim, and 
tfiken undisputed possession of the ttllu/r: a few 
days later, it was known that the littlo Bhic-skin, 
.as those of In-, complexion were sometimes called, 

I had lighted on a valuable dejMsit of nuggets, close 
j down upon the rock, and was still working success¬ 
fully in the “ condemned liole.” 


I 


k 


Summer was far advanced, and the sleep ban! 
of the once solitaiy valley wiiew itie partners la 
re-pitched their tent, was busy and noisy with tl 
^ operations of scores of mini.-rs, who had fmlow( 
tho successful pioneers. That fust tent was y 
standmg; and the eour;e of oi:r otnry leads i 
..'cnCcalh its dmr-.y calic*i) ro>'f, vvlu re, stnefehod ( 


a dirty blanket on the ground, and with another 
spread, over him, was its owner. His features 
were convulsed with pain, and, from time to time, 
a groan esc.apcd him. • 

Not nnhesird; for, w.atching near, with looks of 
concern depicted on his sable countenance, wn.s the 
small negro, who occasionally moistened llic sick 
man’s lips with water, and then again resumed his 
watchful position. 

“ Ilalliday, I say Halliday’’—mnltcrcd the sleep¬ 
ing or delirious man—“ why don’t you speak, 
HiilU.lay? IViiat a sulky follow yon must ho.' 
Tlicn thnngiug his lone, ho shouted triumphantly, 
“ h'lamd at last! Hurrah !” and laughed ghiudllly. 

“This won’t do, lilackcy," said a young men 
in miner’s gJjyh. who had introduced himself info 
(ho^tenf nniiotuod. “ Yohr jiaticnt is in a high 
fiivtr; Jot’s feel hi.*! pulse;" and he stripped down 
tho bhiiilcct Buriiciently low to disclose iv splintcsl 
and l.-nidagcd arm. .‘md tbo upper part of the body 
bandaged likewise in mnltihulinons folds, so as 
to give it a faint resemblance to an Egyptian 
mummy. 

“ I thought so,” said the stranger; “ wo must 
tak-^away smno more blood; where’s (lie bucket.'* 
-—a queer tiling to bleed .a man in ; look.*! formid¬ 
able, doesn’t it !* Never mind, we won't fill it this 
time, so you needn’t look so while. What d’ye 
let yohr teeth dauco in that w'ay fori'" ho de- 
niimdod, as lie bandaged round the uninjured arm. 

“Dmi’l like to soo lilood, eir: itDiake.s nio sick 
and faint,’’ stammered tho negro. 

“Get out of Iho tent, then: stop, though, you 
know the rule—pay lir»t, and then — 

Tho negro thrust his Inmd into hie bosom, and 
pulled out, from some sccff.t recess, a roll of bank 
note.s, handing one silcntfy to tho surgeon-miner. 

iiUm, that will do; shall have the chango 
out in pills,” said tliUrouglff Spilfeimcn of the heal¬ 
ing art; “ that is,” ho added, “ when ho c.an take 
themand so saying, he pocketed his fco. 

Unlike the Californian gold-regions, in which 
fever, ag'ie, and dysentery uro formi<iabIo drawbacks 
to success, and where quacks as well as the more 
regular practitioners liavo reaped rich returns*— 
tlib digfflugs of New South Wales aro generally 
t <)0 healthy fife the medical profession. At the 
lime of which we write, the. salubrity of the gold- 
mincfl of Oiihir and tho Turbn wa.s proverbial. In 
spite of exposure to every variety of trying weather 
—rain, drought, frost, and sultry heat—there had 
been but tbw cases of serious sickness at either of 
the diggings. " The absence of strong drilnks;’’ 
wrote .an observant visitor, " the plainest of food, 
physical activity combined with a healthy degree 
of mou^l excitement, seem to render drugs and 
doctors useless. A few of the latter, well supplied 
with tho former, early repaired _to the gold-fields, 
with an eye to practice. They soon, however, 
found more profit in tormenting e.artirs bowcla 
than those ^fiheir fellow men; and they who came 
to drug remained to dig.”* 

Tho young surgeon, beneath the power of whoso 
lancet Percy Eflhighamuofovtunately lay prostrate, 
was Olio of these unsuccessful practitioners; and 
Imving bten compelled to abandonohis professioiittl 
pursuit as a bad spcculatu^n, he was indifferent 


• " Oiir .Viitii'oiV'aI)y t-ivit.-Cul. Mnmiy, 
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to the case of couiponnd fracture and terrible 
crushing, which the lolling in of a deep digging 
had thrown upon his hands. In other words, 
Percy ElRngham had been nearly buried alive. 

“ There, tho young fellow may dp now,” stiid 
the medico, re-appearing on the outside of tho tent, 
and addressing tho black; “keep him cool," bo 
added; “ don’t- feed Lint high; let him drink as 
much as ho likes ; tea won’t hurt him; and call 
mo if he gets worse, but not if I am not wanted, 
mind that; and—there, I believe that’s all I have 
got to sayaud so saying, he hastened aw.ay, 

CIIAFCKU XLI. 

PEECT EPPrsonAu IS rnountE asais. 

Long and careftilly the bhick watched by the sick 
man’s bard conch, and listened with awful gravity 
to his incoherent ravings. At length T’crcy slept 
soundly and quietly—a long, deep sleep—and woke 
to consciousness. ‘ • 

lie looked round him with surprise. It was 
past midnight; and by the light of tho lamp, 
which swung from the roof of bis tent, he ex¬ 
amined the low feet of circumference bounded by 
its folds. Then he tried to rise, but found him¬ 
self weak and helpless, white tho eflbrt evidently 
sent a tin-ill of pain to bis bandaged limb, or body, 
tor he uttered a faint .shriek. 

'J'hn tent had no other occupants than tho negro 
and himself; aud, exeqiting hi.s miner’s garments, 
which formed his pillow, and a few articles of 
common use, it was bare. 

" Halliday, 1 say, Halliday; what’s tho meaning 
of all this P” he asketl in a tone intended for a 
.shout, but it broke down in tlic middle, aud ended 
in a ho-urso whisper, y 
“ yon must call louder to maire hhii hear, si;-,” 
said the black, gliding 'Vito the light, and jtl-o- 
.sciiting himself for tho tirst time to Effingham’s 
astonished notice. 

Percy started : “ No joking, Halliday,” ho said; 
“ tell mo wliat it all means; what hax'o you been 
doing to mo P mid howcamo this black follow here P 
Yon put him hero to frighten me, I suppose.” 

“Don’t you know me,Mr. Effingham?’'’ asked 
the negro. ” 

“ Well, let me look at you; hold Inc light before 
your face. Ah, my obimy friend, I see. Rut 
where's Holliday and Cbauker, and his hopeful 
son Josh ? And what’s the memiing of all this, I 
want to know.” 

To spare the reader the tedionsness of a long 
cowversation, carried on at intervals, we shall 
condense the negro's story into a few sontenccs; 
first explaining, however, that he had, some weeks 
before, after a long searcli, found Effinghaiwat the 
new diggings, and vopaid the loan, which, while 
it remained, was heavy on his honest conscienco. 

lie hod then, after a time, followed the stream 
of adventurers to tho new and prodvetivo dis¬ 
covery of Mr. Chankcr, and was working with 
quiet success, without intruding himself further 
on the notice of his benefactor, wlion, one day, an 
.alarm was given through tho divings that a largo 
excavatiem had fallen in and buried an nnfortnnute 
miner, whft with^is partners had, it seemed, sunk 
a perpendicular shaft «f considerable depth, and 
then carelessly timnell^ underground, l^ie top 
stuff had fallen in, and tho miner who was work* 


ing At tho time Vas supposed to be crushed be- | 
neath its‘superincumbent weight. 

At the first alarm, the negro had loft his work, 
and, with a crowd of fellow miners, hastened to 
tho spot. With great labour, a.-id afWl‘ the lapse 
of some hours, tlio mass of eai-th, rock, slate, mid 
gravel was removed, and the man drawn out, 
crushed and senselcs.s, but not dead; and, in the 
siifiever, the conipassionate black had recognised 
tho man who had befriended him. 

Percy was conveyed to his lent and operated 
upon by the young surgeon, ami then left in the 
charge of his partners. But the next morning, 
when bhiok Abraham ventured to the tent to make 
some timid inquiry as •(* how the patient had 
passed tlio night, he found to his .astonishinent 
that tho tent Wiss not only deserted by the part¬ 
ners, but bad manifestly been sti-i]^ed »f all that 
was v.aluable; while tho poor bruised and broken 
miner lay still senseless, but groaning and moan¬ 
ing, oil the cold ground. 

'llic wretches had decamped in the night, and 
left their nnfoilnnale partner to liis fate. This 
> was evident. Their claim was deserted; and the 
horse and cart had disappeared. 

Tho negro raised an outcry, but there was no 
response of sympathj'. “ Baugh! llie man was as 
bad as dead-—was sure to die; hadn’t the doctor 
Mid as mucli ? The partners might have stopped 
if they had liked, to put him in the ground; but 
they weren’t obliged to do no such a thing,” said 
a brawny feKow in a zebra-sti-ipcd Gtiomsey shirt, 
to whom Abraham uttered his indignant accnsa- 
lioi;^ against Chifufcer and Co. So said also a 
mounted policeman, who added that “ there wasn’t 
any charge against the men as he could see. 
They took nivay what was their own,” ho sup¬ 
posed ; “ and if they had taken away more, the 
party they hod robbed must make tho complaint.” 

Abraham turned away abashed, and liastoued 
back to the tent; thence to his own guiiyali, re- 
turning with bis own duty blankets, and obUining • 
assistance to wrap^Hic aillcrer in them. He did 
not leave tho tent that day, nor tho next, nor tho 
next, but sat patiently watching poor Percy’s 
p.-iinful throes and laboured bi-eatbiugs, minister¬ 
ing to bis wants from his own stores, and, as wo 
have seen, paying for tho unwilling attendance of 
ths qurgeon, in nm-easunabie fees, from his own* 
resources. At length, after piaiiy days of insensi¬ 
bility, Percy Effingham regained his recellection, 
and listened to his triend Abraham’s tale. 

“ Gone, are they P” said be; " the black and 
bitter traitors. But, Abraham, you say they have 
gone off with everything? Do you think they 
have moved off my black friend?” 

“Jieekon so, Mr. Effingham; wouldn’t have 
gone without ///at, n»how,” smd Abraham, very 
decisively. 

"Put your hand under my head, Abraham— 
gently though; and out with that bundle of 
clothes,” 

The black silefltly obeyed. 

“jMow, Inm out the coiitfuts of the pockets. 
Prop nty hjad up though, first; anything wl do.” 

Abr.sli.am obeyed this injunction also, by strip- 

E ing off-his pilot-coat, and rolling it up into a 
olster; an^ then, armed with the verbal search- 
warrant, he commenced a close investigation. » 
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“No gold hero, Mr. EJllnghanf,'' said the black, 
when ho had completely emptied every pocket. 

" The bolt, Abraham—there’s something weighty 
in the holt, isn’t there P’’ wliispered the crippled 
miner. 

No, nothing in the belt either. There was no 
belt: it had disappeared! 

CHAPTER XLII. 

* SEW EBIENOSlllr STSOCX Vt.—K rLEAUHT STBATIRFST. 

Sevebai. weeks passed away, and Percy was 
slowly recovering from the elTccts of his accident. 
He was still weak, however; for he had received 
severe internal injnry, and his arm had not been 
released from its confinCttacnt, and WJis sustained 
by a sling. He was consequently unable to 
resume bis digging operations, and ufas dependent 
on tbe A’icndly ai<i of Abraham, who had consti¬ 
tuted himself mir.se and provider. 

Several weeks, then, Imd passed away; and Percy 
sat by the fire at bis tent door one evening, while 
Abraham was busy in cooking a savoury mess of 
mutton collops, his dusky countenance glistening 
with the moisture evoked by bis pleasant ocotipa- 
tion. 

It was the misfortune of Percy Effingham, as it 
has been and is th.at of many other young men, 
until bitter experience leaches them a more just 
appreciation of themselves, to receive as a matter 
of course, and as liis just due, the services and 
benefits conferred on him by others; not sinking, 
by any means, under the weight of obligation, but 
rather buoyed up by it in his own self-eslcera. In 
other words, that he had, once and again, Li^cn 
rescued from diro distrc.ss by some unexpected 
Bonreo of relief, was to Percy an incontestable 
proof, not so much of the disinterested kindness 
and benevolence of othci's, as of his own extraor¬ 
dinary merits, which deir.aiided the homage of the 
world in general. Wlicn ho experienced unhand¬ 
some treatment, as in the case of Chauker and 
• Halliday, it was black trcacliery, and a proof of 
most astonishing depravity; but when he met 
with a Frank Layton, to relieve liim from the con¬ 
sequences of his own wicked folly; or a poor Rosa, 
to overwhelm him with gr'ititmle for a manly im¬ 
pulse; or .an Elliot, to raise him to a station of 
i-cspcetabilily; it was all right, just as it should 
be, the most natural and proper thing in lie 
world, considering tjiat it was himself—Percy 
Effingham—who was the recipient of these be¬ 
nefits. Indeed, we may go a step farther, and 
declare that such as Percy Efiingham do often 
imagine that they confer immense honour, on the 
kindly disposed and compassionate, by accepting 
their help 111 time of need. . 

It wai perhaps a favonrablo sign, then, of a 
subdued and improved statq of feeling in Effing¬ 
ham, that he felt and expressed something like 
gratitude towards l.is sable friend. Not that he 
dlogetbcr remitted hi.'- (one of superiority and self- 
importance; but this bad in a groat measura dis¬ 
appeared, and a kindly intercourse* had sprung up 
between them. 

“ How have yon got on to day, Abraifcam P" 
Percy asked, as they sat togethf? by the'fire, when i 
the cookin|^ was ended and their sapper, in pro¬ 
cess. This progrcs»Wiis not uninteresting; for 
^Percy's (um being for the lime usel&s he was 


dependent on his black friend for cutting bis food 
into separate mouthfuls; and it was peasant to 
witness the gravity with which this operation wtis 
performed on a battered tin plato, and tfie tender 
caro with which Abraham selected the most tooth¬ 
some slices for the delectation of the convalescent’s 
palate, in spite of a feeble remonstrance occa¬ 
sionally uttered. Tlio negro was so intent indeed 
on his self-imposed duties, that Percy had to repeat 
Ills question. 

“ Middling,” he at length answered, taking from 
an inner pocket a very dirty wooden liicifer box, 
and pouring out into bis black palm a little heap 
of coarse glittering grains. 

“ llravo! friend Abriiliam; why, there’s a good 
lialf-ouncc. I tell you what; it won’t do for me to 
be idle any longer. I shall slip my arm out of the 
sling to-morrow.” 

“ Mustn’t, Mr. Effiiigli.'im,” said the black, 
shaking bis head:—" better try first, sir, if your 
lamo band can lift a fork before you think of 
handling pick or shovel. Try now, sir.” 

" I never thought of tliat,” replied Percy, laugh¬ 
ing : “ well, here goes.” The attempt w.as a luilure 
—^th? .arm was powerless. 

" You are right, A15b.aliam; I must wait a little 
longer,” said Percy, with an impatient groan. 

“ Mercy, Mr. Eflingliani, to bo raiscil up again 
so comfortable. Mini.sler made a good scrnion 
about tli.at yesterday, .at Sofala.” 

“ About what ?” ucniaiidcd Percy quickly. “Not 
about me, I should liopoP” 

“ Not in partiklcr, sir; but abont being spared, 
and raised up from beds o’ death, and giving praise, 
and so on.” 

“ He said some good' things, T dare say,” 
Effingham ob-sevved, in a tone of indifference. 
“Abraham,” he addedi^sudd^ily, as if a new 
thought had strack him, “ you seem Ibnd of going 
to that chiircli,” 

“Yes, sir,” the black replied, seriously; “yea, 
indeed.” 

“ You ‘have been there and still would go,' I 
suppiwe,’/ said Percy. 

“ Most commonly, ’less yon want me partikler 
next Sunday, Mr. Effingham.” 

“ I want yon ? Ob, no. But, come now, what 
good do you think you get by it P” 

“Learn about good things, Mr, Effingliain. 
Great treasure in a big field, sir; better than gold 
digging.4. The man sold all he had, and wont and 
bought the field, Mr, Efflhgham; and digged, 
digged, digged, hero and there and evorywliet’O, 
till he find it; and then he made great cry of joy. 
Very beautiful that, sir," 

Percy w.as* moved'. It may bo that he bad lis- 
tnicd to this same parable as he sat by bis mother’s 
side, his head upon her knee; and now— 

“ Have i/ou found that treasure, Abraham P” ho 
asked, quietly. ’ 

“ Poor black Abraham is very ignorant, Mr. 
Effingham; quite a fool: but it seems very giAnd. 
1 think about it o’ nights, sir, when I wake; and 
when I dig and pkde and wash and sift, it seems I 
want (Aift treasure more than all tlic gold.” 

" Where did yon spring from, AbrahantP I mean, 
where did you live before you came out here P” 

“Sydney most times, Mr. Effingham; some¬ 
times Paramatta: before then, I was. out in the 
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bush; and before lliat, Mr. Eillngbam, I was on though I*didn’t know who had been before me, i 
the big scii—out whalir.g." llion." • , 

^ "You used to go to church when you were at “ l'b» did, eh P" said Effingham, w'ilh a slightly |j 
Sydney, 1 suppose?" Effingham iislicd, aroused interest. “Moi’c simpleton you, I should |1 

“ No, never, six'." , ' sayj only I guess by that twinkle of» yours you . 

“You can read, I dare sayP" Effinghmn con- mean something; so what did yew turn up, Abra- |! 
tinned, ham?" ji 

The blxick man shook his head negatively. The negro deliberately pulled out from a secret | 

“ Tlicro was a fellow about hero the otlior day,” pocket in the lining of his vest, or elsewhere, Iho | 
said I'erey, in an altei’cd tone, “ ottering bibles for roll of bank notes of whicli we liavo before spoken, ' 
sale. Do you know if he is gone P" and unfolded tlicin on the ground, exhibiting also ! 

“ Saw liim last night, Mr, Effingham," replied a nugget weighing probably a quarter of u pound. I 
the negro. " 'I'here, Mr. Effingham,” lie exclaimed; “if you \ 

“ If you have a mind to speculate, Abraham, had stopped a day longer at. tho old liolo, you i 
I—I fancy 1 should like to have one; and then I would have jjfiid all this*<you and your piirtncrs. ■ 
could read a bit to you, about the Ittfasure, aud so You didn’t got down to the rock, sir; and when I | 
forlli, you know." worked anti worked I came to wluit vttu call a ■ 

The negro sprixng joyfully from his scat on tho nicericli pocRet; and a gontlcmanW’iimtv smd gave { 
ground, and plunged into the tent. “Sec, Mr. inc all them notes—Sydney bank, Mr. Effiiigbaui i, 
Klliitgliam,” he slioutod, “1 got the field, sir;" —for all tho gold 1 got in llirec days.” i' 

and lie bold a biblo aloft. “Ministor said the “ I hope lio didn’t cheat you,” said Percy. 

bilile llic field, aud treasure in it. There, Mr. “No, sir; all weighed fair; and (Iiis nugget !■ 

Ellingliani." I found afterwards, and plenty of dust besides.” ■ i 

“ That seems to have taken fast hold of you, my* “.Well, all I can say about it is, that you were . I 
friend; what else did the parson say ?” . very fortunate; and lam glad it fell into siidi |[ 

"Maybe, sir, you wouldii*t like to hoar allp” good hands, that’s all.” | 

“ Oh, I can stand it, Abraham.” "Not all, Mr, Effingham. I reckon that was 

“'rhe minister say, then, that the bible say, your hole, sir; and all I found belongs half to I 
‘X.ovc your cncinies,’ Mr. Effiiigbam,” said tho you.” 

black gravely. “ Nonsense, my good fellow; you know belter,” 

“ All, it diies no doubt; and you think there’s replied Percy, considerably moved. “You know j 
no hive lost betweeu mu and the rascals that would that whensi party abandons a claim, anybody has 
have left me to die the death of a mangy dog ?” a right to follow up the search, and take what lie . 

“ You talk very strong sometimes, Mr. Effing- can find.” • 
ham,” said the negro. *‘Yc3,1 know all thaj^ sir; but, Mr. Effing- 

“Strong! Why, \nljat did the. fellows do, ham, you were kind to poor Abraham on the 
Abraham ?” ^ mountains, aud you took his part, and paid for his j 

“Wont away with y.iur horse and cart.^sir, licence.” ; 

and all the tilings out of the tent, and your gold “ ’This won’t do, though,” said Percy. “ Put up 
as well. It was very wicked, sir; but —” your notes, my worthy fellow, or you may chance 
“You think they bad the gold thenP” Percy to loso them some other way; I shan’t touch , 

asked, witli the same curious expression of conn- them. I tell you, no, no, no,” he added, with, , 
tenanee which Abraham had once before noticed, good-humoured pcpiitivcness, which admitted of no 
“ Most sure of it, Mr. Effingham. Of course further di.spule afthat time. “ I tell you, 1 don’t 
they had.” * want it,” he repeated, as the negro gathered np Jiis ! 

“Do you know,” observed Percy, “I almost notes unwillingly. “I am belter off than you | 
doubt that.” * think for, my good friend; and I’ll let you into a | 

'Ilie negro gave a •start of amazement. “If bit of a secret. I meant to bare kept it tillto- 
tbey didn’t take it, sir, who should have done so ? niOiTow; but halt an hour’s stretch will do me ;' 
You frighten me, Mr. Effingham; you surely don’t good, I think, il you’ll corno with mo and help me i 
think/took itp” along.” , . , , • . 

“No, I don’t indeed; set your mind at rest, “Certainly, sir,” said the bl|ck, with alacrity; 
mjt sRhle friend. I’ll tell you what I mean to- and rising from* their tnrt seats, and removing 
morrow. But now, Abraham, there’s something within the tent the lew utensils ot^ their supper 
eko I have to say. You seo how poor 1 am ; 1 board, not forgetting the bible, which Abraham I 
am living on yon, and yon haVe paid the doctor as reverentially wrapped in a handkerchiet, the two | 
well; and you see I can’t work; how is all thftt men passed slowly through the encampment, Percy j 
to be managed ?” leaning for support .on the negro's shoulder, and ! 

“ All right that, Mr. Effingham: and maybe, were soon silently proceeding up the valley, 
sir, yon am’t so poor as yon think for^’ The sun had some time set; but the moon hod 

“ What do you mean, my good (Hand P” risen in the bright sky, and cast.broad streams of 

" Look here, Mr. Effingham j you know you light across their rough and tangled path. At 
leave a big h*le at Sofala; yon kuow why, sir.” length Percy stopped, beneath a tree of peculiar ‘ 
“ I should’ think 1 do, Abraham," said Percy, shi|^o and character. They were probably a nule } 
laughing. “ I, for one, don't fancy blistering my from Mie creek and camp, ahd the scene was im> i 
hands and jarring my shoiilders for’nothing a day, pressiveljf wild and solitary. It was not, however, 
and find myself;’so go left it for anybody else to admire tho scenery that Percy had invited Uio 
that liked to break their necks and hearts in it.” negro to accompany him. On tlio contrOTy, alter 
“ Ah, 1 tried it after you loft, Mr. Effingham; scrutinizing the roots of tho {ree, which were 
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remarkably gnarlc<l autl rugged, be pointed to a 
particular spot, and roqucsted hLs friend to dig 
with his knife to the deijlli of six inches below the 
surface. Abralianj wouderingly obeyed, and, as 
the result, a weighty packet, in many folds of 
canvass, was disinterred, 

Percy langhcd loudly and morrily, “Take it 
up, Ahrahani,” lu! said: “ it won't bite you; Tis 
all honest, my friend, honest as yon are, and Ihnt’s 
saying a good deal. And now, I'll tell you all 
about it. I had my suspicions of those partners 
of mine, Abraham, especially after you warned 
me against Chauker; and so, when we shared, 
I took the precaution of conveying my gold to 
a safe place, yon see, \\^jen they were out of the 
way ; and, ha! ha! I should like *to have seen 
jwor llalUday when they overhauled my bag and 
belt—-wbich they wouldn’t do till* they got to 
Sydney, perhaps—.and found nothing in them 
but a licap of mica scales and nobbets of iron 
pyrites.” And chuckling at intervals at the suc¬ 
cess of his stratagem, Percy and his sable compa¬ 
nion returned to the camp with the recovered 
treasure. 


JAPAN IN LONDON. 

Or all countries in the v.’orld Jap.an is that of which 
Europeans know Die least, mid oi which, as a natu¬ 
ral consequence, the general desire is to Icuow 
more. The islands which constitute this isolated 
eastern empire were first made known to the inha¬ 
bitants of the western world by.tlie discoveries of 
the Portuguese mariners, about the middle of the 
sixteenth ccnlnry. Povftigal, as a matter of course, 
protited by the discovery through the establishment 
of a lucrative tratfie; and fabulous accounts are on 
record of the immense gains said to have arisen 
from this source. To this state of prosperity the 
missions of the Jesuits pnt an end. The authori¬ 
ties of the island tool: mortal umbrage at the at- 
■ tempt to proselytise the inhabitants, and summarily 
expelled the Portuguese from tiicir territory, and 
liuvo cborished from that time to this the most 
deeply rooted antipathy towards them. In IWO, 
the court of Li.sbon sent jui embassy to J.apan, 
with a view of renewing an intercourse, the abrupt 
termination of which they had never ceased to dg- 
plurc. The embassy met with a ino,st disastrous 
fate—tho^ whole sixty-five persons, of whicli it was 
coraposed'.’bcing arrested .and beheaded .at the same 
instant by aixiy-tlvc executioners. This act was 
followed by a proclamation forbidding the Portu¬ 
guese, under pain of death, to approach the island. 
Tho God of the Christians was also banished by the 
same proclamation; and their hatred to Christianity, 
or rather to tjiat form of worship inculcated by tlie 
Jesuits, originated a law cotnpelliug the inhabi¬ 
tants once a year to trample on the cross, as a 
testimonjf of thejr a’.liorrenco of. the religion ot 
wbich it is tho einblem. 

After the expulsion of the I'crtiigiiesc, the people 
of Japan harboured the most extreme jealousy 
against foreigners, debarring them froratthbir 
coasts. The only exceptions ar'j in favour of the 
('hinesR and the Dulth—tho fonner being allowed 
to send twelve junks, end the latter one' vessel 
annually, for the transaction of ti-ade. The Dutch 


I have been also allowed, occasionally, to send an am- 
bas.sador to tho court of Japan, and it is to the 
journals of the literati accompanying these embas¬ 
sies that wo aro cUielly indebted tor thd little in¬ 
formation wp possess respecting the connti'y. Tho 
port of Nangasaki is the only ono open to tho 
Dutch vessels, and immediately upon their andvtd 
they aro boarded by customs oiilcers, and a dili¬ 
gent investigation, extending oven to the ripping 
open of beds, the fathoming of buttor-tnbs and 
pieklo-jars, and the sounding of cheeses, takes 
place, ut scorch of contraband goods. All books 
and pictures of devotion, and all fire-arms, ammu¬ 
nition, and weapons of every sort, are seized and 
detained in custody till the departure of tho vessel 
on its home voyage; and tho crow is marched olf 
to a little artificial islet called Dezima, built upon 
piles, and inclosed between high palisades. Here 
they aro confined during the whole of their stay in 
the country, under the safeguard of a band of 
Japanese domestics, who act at once the parts of 
servants, custodians, and spies. They can only 
quit flieir prison as a special favour, to be bought 
, at a high price, or on the occasion of an embassy 
to tjje court—their guardians being inexorable to 
all other .appeals. The business which is trans¬ 
acted under such restraints had need bo profitable. 

The area of Japan is about-equal to that of 
Great Rritaiti, and its population is variously esti¬ 
mated at from thirly to lilty millions. They are 
nominally under the sway of two sovereigns—tho 
ono spiritual, Ihe other temporal. Tho Mikado, or 
spiritual sovereign, appears to bear some affinity to 
the Grand Llama of Thibet: lio is honoured al¬ 
most as n god, aud the spirit of the gods is sup¬ 
posed to dwell in him; biit be is virtually notliiiig 
i more than the puppet of the priests, who, under 
I the«pretenco of pvesorviigj his sacred person from 
. the contamination of the vulgar gaze, no doubt 
j make their market of the mj’story with which 
they surround him. In like rnaniior, the Zigoon, 

I or temporal sovereign, is as efficiently trammelled 
by a cabinet of leading nobles. By tlio constitu¬ 
tion of the country, if tho Zigoon departs from 
tho decisions of his cabinet, tlie maltcr is referred 
to the arbitration of three of the n>yal princes. If 
they decide against him, he must abdicate his 
throne; if against the cosincil, they must rip 
themselves open; so there is virln.ally a prohibi¬ 
tion against disagreement, and affairs are gene¬ 
rally managed with remarkable unanimity. Tho 
system of espionage is general. The whole coun¬ 
try is parcelled }mt into minute subdivisions, con- 
taiuing five familie.s each, and all aro responsible 
; for the conduct of their members. Thus every 
I man is ,>'u some sort a policeman, and a spy upon 
liij fellow. There are also official informers in tho 
pay of tho government. As might be expected, 
their laws are cruel and sanguinary. Most crimes 
are pnishqd with death; and, Msidcs the real 
criminals, ail nthoso suffer with him who, by the 
custom of tho country, aro held responsiblo for his 
good behaviour. 

Tho country of Japan is described, by those who 
hare had opportunities of visiting it, as extremely 
fertile, anil cultivated to* the utmost pitcih of art, 
Tho lofty hill-sidos aro lai^ out in terraces, and 
evidences of tho most careful industry abound in 
every quarter. This fact alone is suggestive of a 
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densely crowded popnlation, and it would not siir- 
iwiso us to learn that the inhebitants of the conn- 
try really amoiiut to far greater mnnbers than even 
the lughost of the tstimates allnded to above. 

The ahTive brief suiuniary of what is known 
respocting Japan appeared to ns an. appropri.nto 
introdaetTo}! to the Japaneso exhibition now open 
in Pall Mall. The artieies there eubmiltcd to view, 
and for sale, are the identical objects of commerce 
obtained by the Dutchmen from the .Tapaneso in 
the palisadoed islet of Doziina, and being brought 
to Europe, in their annual ship, are now exposed to 
the admiration and competition of the Londoners! 
The collection is not very large—not much kargev 
than might be contained in a single compartment 
of the Crystal Palace. We will stroll through it 
for a few minutes, and report observoidans for the 
benolit of the reader. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor is the 
unexpected eight of articles of English rnniituro, 
whicif indeed make up'the greater part of the col- 
leclion-iUjabinets, wardrobes, loo-tables, writing- 
desks, work-boxes, etc., efe., ail unmlstakeably 
English in design, being scattered abont in ail 
directions. On inquiring of the attendants, he 
will learn that these are all "copies” of Euw^au 
goods in Japanese materiaf; and lie will be re¬ 
ferred to a few articles of genumo Japan design, 
contrasting rernratably with tho general. mass. 
Some of these arc small caljinets with sliding 
doors, made upon a princijJennkmjwn to Euroiicau 
I workmen; others are tal!U’.s of polyeircuTar sliape, 

! ^.ith designs in frosted gold tipou a ground ol jet. 

! Pound tho room are a number of screens, covered 
1 \i ilh scenes rudely painted of Jiipancse life, upon a 
light buff ground. 7'ho greatest curiosity and 
novelty in tho immurat.'lsjriijg way appears to he 
tiie specimons of ogg-shcll porcelain, consisHm^nC 
' tea and coll’co services m tliieker in reality tmm 
an cgg-shell, of the finest porcelain, sliowiiig the 
clearest and firmest texture, having pcrl'eetly 
smooth surfiiccs within, .and delic.'ite designs of a 
raised pattern without, 'i'licy must he manniito- 
fuved by a process analogous t() that which pro- 
, daces tlic hollow-pressed ware in tho StR%rd.4iire 
i potteries; hut tho niamior of baking them, ro as 
to preserve the shape and contour^of a material 
I 80 luarvcUoTisly thin and fragile, is, perliap.s, an art 
unknown to our inannfaclnrers. The vessid.s arc 
larger than those in use with ns, and the toa-cups 
arc provided each with a cover closely fitting—a 
necessary addition where the tea is made, iw it 
always is in the east, by infusion in the cup—the 
te.*i)of being u contriviuieo miknswn. Jlunj' of 
these services wc observed, arc sold, and they will 
probably originate experiments among our own 
potters. • 

Another novelty is .a collection of .small an*l 
ulegant basket-work, manufactured from tho po¬ 
lished rind of the bnraboo cane, split into narrow 
strips not broader than the straw used for platting 
bonnets. The same material might bo easily ob¬ 
tained by our own basket-makera. These produc¬ 
tions are various in shape and size, adapted either 
for table ornaments or ladies' reticules. They are 
woven, with asstonishing skill, in patterps pf much 
ininutene^ ajid *comple,tity, and of a material so 
durable that, with average care, they will last a life¬ 
time. Still mora extraordinary, though they can 
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sc.irccly rcgfwdcd as novelties, are ilcsigns^ ol 
v.^rious sorts, as Rand-screens, lids of boxes, cie,, 
executed In si raw and coloured grassc.s, with an | 
cficct resembling that of paintings in rnnsaie. 
Some of lliem .are extremely siriki)ig and bold, and 
a high price is demanded lor them. There is no 
rciiscn wliy such things should not ho mamifac- 
lured in Enghmd, as all llie rniitorials arc to bo 
had at small cost. Young women of lasle, we are 
persuaded, might turn Ihcir talents in this W.ay to 
a profitable account. 

In articles of bronze the Japani’so have made 
considerable progress; the uicfi.1 is excellent, the 
castings clean, and with a sharj), clear inipressi. n. 

The designs, however, when they are not snt/n- 
slrons or purely fancifol, ti9 in tho images of idols 
and apodiryphal he.a8ts, fall far short of csjrrcttucfs 
and similarityjonatoro, and show lhal art is at a 
low ebb among them. Many of tll6 J/ro«zcs hayn 
been pnrcliased by puhlio institutions, and still 
more by private collectors, as objecto of curiosity. 

A part of the collecticu consists of silk dre.^-sr.*!, 
or dressing-gowns, delicaltly paihled throughont 
with soft wool or cotton, 'lliey must be a luxury 
•to tho w’earer, but have no claim if) chganco, ' 
being eonslrncfed on tlia elaatfe principle, to lit 
any purchaser. Most of tlie arlicfes of fuvr.i- , 
turo are richly ornamented with design.^ wrough.t I 
in mother-of-pearl. Wo are of opinion that nmny, i 
if not most, of thcKo designs, representing wrcjitlas ^ 
of leaves or flowers, are of European origin, as i 
they evince much luoro talent and taste than ap- | 
pears to hate been t,xj>cndcd on tlic articles vyhich | 
arc purely the result of native ai-l j but of Uiis we ! 

canpot bo certain.* One tiling, and it is an import- i 

ant one, w'o must in justice to our home maiiuljic- | 
turers remark, and it is llu.i: showy and beautiful i 
as are these products of J.iiiancse industry, liny ' 
really fill, in p)erfo<‘lion fif workmanship, tar shoit | 
of tho rc'.uUs of onr I'.omo industry in the same i 
departmo'it. Tho men cf Ifirmiughmii beat tho j 
•Tapanosc hollo'v in the art of japanning—confin¬ 
ing the signification cf that term to tlie black jot . 
polish usually nudjfstood by it. The c.istoni arti¬ 
ficer, I.aj ing his ground ujtou a snifii .'‘0 oi .soft piiie- 
wood, cannot altogether pi'cvont its jijiiilly octtliug 
in n BiTies of minute hoilows—an appie.aranco 
which, upon close scrutiny, is dclc table in rao.'-'t of 
the .Tiijiaucso siicciracns imported to Ihi.y country. 
'J'ho .jiiriniiig'liiitii nuiar.faoturci Iiij's his groimd* 
upon a bari., ofdried to the sohdity 
of iliol, and his surfaces in con.'-oquenee xetidu to 
tho a level as unbroken as fhat of .a ebcct of 
jdalc-gliiss. In hmtlern of mero ornamentation 
the Englisii are still farther in .advance of the Ja¬ 
panese. ' Any one inclined to quc-stion this asser¬ 
tion i.s,rcferjcd to the show-rooms of Messis. Jen- 
nens and IJetterii'go, or of any other of the 
cfilehiuled homo rmirjufaclurers, where they can 
institute a compavi.ion if they choose. 

Apart, however, from the comparative excellcnco 
of thev manufimtures, we accept this imporfalaon 
of the industry of the Japanese as an earnest of 
future progress.* Tho sncce-ssful copying of Eu- 
ropgan good-s may, and wo hope will, prove the first 
slop totrards an cnl.argcd, a more liberal and j^r- 
inanent intercourse with the weetem world. La¬ 
place’s scientific ivork is said to be translated into 
Japanese. ^ 


I 





A VISIT TO ABEOTSli’OIlD AND ITS 
VICINITY. 

It was on .a bright calm morning tow.irilB tlic 
close ol September that wo started from the inn at 
Galashiels, where we had arrived at a late hour on 
the preceding evening, to visit Abbotsford and 
some of the adjacent scenes, which the genius of 
the mighty minstrel had invested with sufficient 
interest to our minds to render them the chief 
object, ujpon that occasion, of our northern tour, 
One of our party (wo were four in number, and 
on fwt—the true mode of enjoying such an ex¬ 
cursion) was well .acquainted with the locality of 
every spot with Vhich the slightest interest was 
associated; and was, moreover, admirably qualified 
to act as cicerone by an unbounded enthusiasm 
for every thing connected, however remotely, 
with the person, the genius, or the memory 
of the illustrious poet. We had not, there¬ 
fore, proceeded far before Ho stopped us by ex¬ 
claiming, “ There are the woods and house of 
Abbotsford; and there, behind them, are the 
Eildon hills! There yon see Gala-water chafing 
as it joins the Tweed. And yonder are the braes 
of Yarrow, and the vale of Eltrick!” It was im¬ 
possible not to catch some portion of the .entfbu- 
siasm with which he thus ut^red names that we 
had often l.iurd and read of with emotion, espe¬ 
cially .ns <,!io Iieaulifitl tj'u.tj- to whi'*h fhey be¬ 


longed was now spread in bright reality before us, 
and wo learned to distinguish each amid the calm 
light shed around them from a cloudless autumn 
sky. 

Abbotsford is situated about two miles from 
Galashiels, between that town and Selkirk. The 
house occupies the crest of the last of a broken 
scries of hills descending from the Eildons to the 
Tweed, whose silver stream it overhangs. The 
grounds are richly wooded,'Vnd diversified with an 
endless variety of “ bushy dells and alleys green j” 
while through all, the river, 

“ Wandering at its own sweet will,” 
gives its exquisite finish to a picture such ak nsods 
no association whatsoever, nothing but its own 
intrinsic loveliness, to leave its image indelibly im- 
pressed-upon the mind. 

We soon arrived at the entrance gate, s lofty 
arch in an embattled wall; and here our attention 
was directed by our enthusiastic friend to the first 
instance of sir- Walter’s anxiety to accumulate 
around his r^idence as many relua as possible of 
the olden time, in the rusty chains and rings, 
cdled “jov.gs“ to which the bells were attached, 
and which had been brought from one of the 
ancient castles of the Douglasses in Galloway. 
The approach—which ip very short, as-the high 
road runs through the grounds in rather close 
propinquity fo tho house—is by a broad trellised 
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walk, overshadowed with roses ant^lioneysnckles; such as never could bo forgotten. 'J'herc are out 
on one side was a screen of open gothic arches two windows, and thc.sc, altlioiigh lofty, being 
filled with invisible ifttwork, through which wo altogether of painted ghass, every pane deep dy^ 
caught delightful glimpses of a garden with flower- vwth gorgeous armoria! bearings, the sudden oon> 
beds, turrets, porches leading into avenues of rosa- tnosl between the less than “ dim religions light" 
ries, and bounded by noble forest trees. We came which they admitted, and the glare of^lay from 
at oncp upon the house, the external appearance of which we had entered, togelhcT* with the thought 
vWbh utterly defies description. • At either end of whose roof-treS it was bcpcatn which wo stood, 
rises a tall tower, but each totally different from and whose the spirit that had colled into existence 
the other; and the entire fre^ut is nothing but an the strange beauty with which wo rather felt than 
assemblage of gables, parapets, eaves, indentations, saw uprsolves to be surrounded, was oppressive—^ 
water-roouts with strange droll faces, painted win- almost overpowering. Not a word was spoken for* 
dows, Elizabethan chimneys; all apparently flung some moments, nnti^our eyes became accustomed 
together' in the very wautonness of irrespilarity, to the sombre colouring of the apartment, which 
and vet producing, as we all agreed^a tar more we then perceived to be about forty feet in length 
pleasing efiect than any sample of* architectural and twenty in breadth and height, the walls being 
propriety, whether ancient or modem, that we had of dark richly-carved oak, and the roof a series of 
ever seen. pointed arches,* from the centre of each of which 

A noble doorway—the fac-simile, as onr well- hiyi^ a richly emblazoned shield. Around the 
informed gpiide apprised ns, of the ancient Toyal corni(% were also a number 6f similar shields. Our 
palace oP Linlithgow, and ornamented with stu* cicerone minted out amongst them the bloody 
pendons antlers—admitted us into tho lofty hall; heart qf Donglas, and the ro;ial lion of Seotland^. 
the impression m.ado upon entering which was Tho floor of the splendid hall is paved with black 
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Jiiid wliil*'; iiiftrlilo, bri'U.'i'lil, w’c were telcl, fiMiu . 
j the Hebiiilc.; f iid siiilff of armoiu’, | 

I with !v iivoliisii'ii i>! .swoi-ds of every viirielv, oc- , 
j cit))y tJio iiiclic!', or are suspended oii_ the walls. 

From the ball WO w'cre sltown into n narrow 
' viuilled a{l•ll•^lnellt runniiif; across the entire house, 
with an emblazoned window at cither end. Here 
w. ie an endless variety of orniour and w'capons, 
ainens-l them Bob Boy’s pfun, with his inliials, ■ 
i!. 51. around the toueh-hole; Holer’s blunder- I 
Ims< ; the pistols taken from Jhionaijarte’s c.arna!.'o j 
at Waterloo; a beautiful sword which Chariest 
j presented to Montrose; tojrelher with thumb- 
j Strews and other inst.rnineuts of torture, i he dark 
I • lueinoriuls of day^ of savao'o enielty, we trust Rono 
i by for ever. «t , 

I Hejond this .ivinoury is the clininj'-room, with a 
I low carved roof, a Imj^o bow window, and an olo* 

I voted dais. Bs w.tlk wero liun^ ih crimson, and 

! ■ thickly covefed with pictures, umoii>' wliich were 
i till! duke of Moninoutli, l)y Lely; a portrait of 

I ih' fiirth, by himself; and a pielme of the head of 

1 ?Tiiry queen of Scots—.“aid to have been painted 

I tl\o tliiy after her execution—5vilh an appalling 

; ghastliness of countenance, tlie rememhranesj o^- 
I wliich for days afterwards was like that of au uu- 
1 pleasant dream. 

j A narrow passage of sculptured stone conducted 
i u.s from Ibis apartment to a delicious brcakfasl- 
! room, with shelves full of hooks at one end, and 
[ the other walls well covered with beautiful draw- 
: ings in water-colour, by 'riiruor. Over the chiin- 
; ncy-piocc was an oil painting of a castfe overhang- 
i iiig tiso sea, which our cicerone ullirmed to be the 
■ Wolfs crag. A number of cusiou.«-looking cabi- 
i nets formed the most rcinaikahle feature in’tho 

I funiilmv of this apartment; but its chief charm 

! w.is in the lovely prospect from the windows, which 
I on one side overhxik tlie 'i'wCed, .and give a view 

j of the Yarrow and of ICttrick upon the other. 

While standing hero, looking ont ujkmi tho glad 
water sparlvliiig in the sunshine, with tlio over¬ 
hanging woods no5V putting on tho golden livery 
ol autumn, and thinking ho^ ('fteu must tlic 
mighty ininstrcrs eye and mind have drunk in 
poetic ins 2 .‘iralion a.s he g.a/.ed uisin the same bright 
hccno, one oi' our p.arty rejicatcd, in a low tone of 
deep feeling, the lines from the “ Lay of the Jiast 
j Minstrel, ’ which are in some respects .so tooch- 

I jngly applicable to tho closing scenes of the lifctof 
their gifted author 

“ f^il! m i vii'w wfll-I.nomi •-(■'lie, 

'i ai"k \,i! '^is iioa, Slid wlut b.iUi bc.M), 

1 'itK ii to iiie of alt lii i'i'tt, * 

'Soil' lrll‘llll^ t'ly woodt and atreauw \vi ic left: 

Ami llm, I ItuB tlirtii la-ttcr hUll, 

K\( 1 ) ill ('\tu-iiiitv of ill. 

, Ih' V.iviow’-i s-tuMin still let me sti.ij, • 

none -luailil I'liido tii.v f'thU: way ; 

Pfitl trrl thetiiiw (lowiLpllIlick break, 

Alt!ion,rli it cl, ill ,„y 11 iiTiered check; 
istili l.iy Illy lirad by 'I'cMOt stone, 

!riiou.(ii tlieic, „ ■f'li'.ii •! and atone. 

The l!ard ^^lay draw iii:> ji.n-ting groan.” 

flic windows were open ; it ws tlie very season, 
hut a few day.s from <lio anidvtwsary, of his death; 
tlis weather now, as it Lad b.’eu (hen, was^wtwiu 
and sunny; the gentle i.ucmin’ of tho^-ivor was 
audible, as wo are told in his biography, it was 
when his weeping bonH,and daughters knelt around 

I I * 


his bed just as the spirit was departing; and as 
that solemn scene rose vividly before tho excited 
imagination, there came with it, perhaps more 
deeply than hod over h6en before experienced, a 
feeling of the mutability, the nothingness, of all 
that earthly tlnne or rank or riches can bestow. 
The bright scene was there unchanged, but where 
was he who gave the charm to its brightness— 
who had rendered it almost unrivalled in its in¬ 
terest by any similar locality in the world 1 

On passing from this room, which wo left most 
reluctantly, wo came into a green-honse with an 
old fountain playing heftive it—one that had for¬ 
merly stood by the croB.s of Edinburgh, and had 
been made to flow with wine ht tlie coronations of 
the Stuarts. This brought *ti3 into the drawing¬ 
room, a large and very handsome apartment, ele¬ 
gantly furnislicd with ancient ebony, crimson silk 
hangings, mirrors, and portraits—amongst llie 
latter, a noble portrait of Drydeii, one of Peter 
Lely’s best. After pausing liere for some ni’inutes, 
we passed into Ute largest room of all, tlie library 
—a most magnificent aparlineiit, about fifty feet 
in length by thirty in width, with a projection in 
the centre, opposite the llreplaeo, containhig a 
large bow window. The roof k of richly-carved 
oak, ns are also tho hdbkcascs, which reach liigh np 
tlic walls. 'Tlie books were elegantly houiuT, 
amounting, wo were told, in number to about 
twenty thousand volumes, all arranged according 
to their subjects. Amongst them were presenta- 
llon copies from almost every living author in llio 
world. Oiir attention was arrested in I'avtieular 
by a “ Mmitfaii^oii,” in fifteen folio volumes, with 
the royal arms emblazoned 'i® (ho binding, the 
gift of liing George iv. Thera were ciiscs ojipo- 
site tho tireplaco, wired a:Al looked, oue containing 
hqjiks and mss. relating to the hisuiroctions of 
lAs andl7i5; and another, treatises on magic 
and diuhlcrie, said to be of extreme rarity and 
value. In one owner stood a tall silver urn upon 
a porjihyry stand, upon which we could not but 
look with an intensely mournful interest; it was 
filled with huni.an bones, and bore the in.scriptimi, 
‘‘ Given by George Gordon, lord Hymn, to sir 
W'siKer ^cott, bar(," There was hiit one biist^ 
a Sliakspearc; and one picture—sir Walb'r’s eldci.t 
son in liussar unlfoim, in the apavtiiient. 

Connected with this noble library, and facing 
tlio south, is a small room, tho most interesting ol' 
all—the, retreat of the poet—where many of tho 
most admired productions of his genius were eon- 
eeived and written. It contained no fm;niture, 
except a small writing-table in the centre, an itMii- 
ch.iir covered with black leather, and oue chair 
besides for a single yn-ivileged visitor. On cither 
side ok tho tireplac,e wero shelves with a few 
ve) limes, chietly liilios; and a g-allery running 
round tliree sido.s of the room, and reached by a 
hanging stair at ’one corner, also contained sonic 
books. Tlifro were hut two portraits, tliose of 
Glavcrhouse and Bob Boy. In one corhei* w.as a 
little closet opening into*the gardens, forming the 
lower compartment of one of tho towers, in the up¬ 
per pait of which was a private staircase accessible 
fromstho.gallcry. This wasi the last imrtion of the 
mansion which we were pennifcted*lo explore; and 
after a hurried ramble through the grouiws—where 
exquisite walks, with inmiinerablc scats and ar- 
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boiu'g, commaniling views of gleamy lakes and 
moat picturesque and lovely waterfalls, told elo¬ 
quently of the matchless tiete that had there 
found rccroa*ion from its toil—we bid a long adieu 
to Abbotsford. 

Our next visit was to Melrose Abbej', Vhich, 

" Like some t.al! lock with lichens jri'aj," 

rose before us as we turned down a narrow street 
of the little town of Melrose. It is, in truth, 
perhaps the very loveliest pile of monastic ruins 
that the eye can see or tlie imagination can con¬ 
ceive. The windows, and especially the glorious 
oast window with alj its elaborate, tracery—upon 
the repairs of which, ^(a.s of tho entire building,) 
eonducted under his iniincdiato auspices, we were 
told that sir Walter Scott had bestowed tho ut¬ 
most care—are almost unrivalled, altogether uu- 
wirpasscd, as specimens of Gothic arcluleclurc. 
Under tlic cast window wo were shown the gra\ e 
of tho wizard Michael ycblt, immortalized in tho 
" Lay of the Last Minstreland. close by it, a 
small Hat stone, about a foot square, under wbicli 
our g^ide informed us lies the heart of Wallace. 

In one of the naves are .seven niches, exquisitely 
ornamented with sculptured fqjiage, and reminding 
ns of the lines in tho “ Lay of the Last Minstrel 

“ Sini'Riliiig lii'ihs .111(1 floweivts l/iij'Iit 
• tilistc'ioil nilli the (low of oiglit ; 

Xor lioi'li nor (lowiK't (.'I'-'li'iiod tlior(' 

IJiil was car, 0.1 in the doi-tev iivoli<\-. as l.iir."’ 

Rilcli glance at the lovely east window rct'idled in 
like manner the stanzas from tlic snino poem: 

“ Tho laoou on the o.isl. o'-icl shoiio, 

'i'tjiwisli slcoiU'r sludls of sliapr.ly .'.foilo, 

IJy lolingoil traciix roinbiiicd ; 

'fliou woul(NI Iii!V(’ llioiinlil some leer) ’s Ini d, 

’Tm i\l. poplars sti'iii};lil the oner wand, » 

In inniiy a freakKU Kiiol had twined; 

Then fWiiiiefl a spell wlim the work was doiK', 
And eleiiiged the willow wroiiths to (.ton"'.” 

Tlio figures and heads which abound througlioul 
the ruin arc some of them very beautiful, and 
otliors singularly grotesque. Thcro is a cripple on 
the back of a blind man, in wliieli tliu pain of the 
former and the sinking of tho latter beneath his 
unwieldy burthen are expressed in s^one .as we do 
not often sec aiiythiiif^ of tlie kind in painting. 
(Hose to the south window is a ni.assive-looking 
ligure peering through the ivy, with one liaml to 
ins throat, while in the other bo grasps a knife, 
and a figure below holds a ladle if to catch the 
iilotid ftom his self-inllictcd wound. Not tar from 
these is a group of merry musicians; ami blended 
with some of the most highly-wrought tracery in 
the windows is the figure of a sow playing tho bag- 
pipeif. ^ 

Tho latter part of the day we devoted to Diy- 
burgh Abbey. Tho scenery between Melrose and 
Dr^urgli Is exceedingly beautiful. Tho road 
overhangs the Tweed, fringed with.fich planta¬ 
tions to tho water's edge; and as it crosses The 
hill of Hemersido it eoinmands a lovely view of the 
river winding round an island, with a .solitary house 
upon it—tho only rcmiiins, our wVemte told qs, of 
" old Mekosc.” • , * 

A low gateway at ojje side of a narrow lane, at 
the foot of which nms the Tweed, admitted ns 
into the wooded grounds of Drybm^h j and after 


pns.sing the jesidenco, which we did not^uso (o | 
ex.arnino, we came tO a wooden fence around the 
abbey. It ft a beautiful ruin, embosomed in dcn.se 
foliage, and having a very fine radiated window 
covered with ivy. It contaiiis little, howovei’, in 
the way of architectural remains, to attract the 
notice of those who have previously visited Melro.se. 
Our fhonglits were all upon tho one snot, tho aisl (3 
called St. M 1117 * 8 , beneath tho right hand arch of 
which is the last rcnting-place of him whose spell 
had been upon us all the day. The spot is mai'kcd 
by a plain flat stone, about three feet from the 
ground, with tho simple inscription, “ Sir Walter 
Scott, hart.” Our hearts and eyes were full, some 
at all events to overflowing: the mighty genius, 
and the br(jkcnilieart—^thcdOrdly inansiou, and the 
lowly grave—the contrast was painfully oppressive; 
and “ Poor sir^Waltcr!” burst in broken accent.s 
almost simultaneously from our lips. • ^ , 

“ 'I li'!l;i't .iImhIo, 

, The v'niccli'.'.s (IhcIIiii;? of IliolKird is rc u'lipd; 

A stilt niiijO't'c sjHit; I'irt solmniily 

Willi 1(11 llio iiiiidoving IsMiity of decay ; 

A htiilely eoucli ’imdst ruins'. meet lor him 
• ^ Willi Ills bright tamu to rest iu ” 

Theso arc the recollections of many years ago. 
AVliat changes in the poet’s home, or around tiic 
poet's grave, may since then have taken pliw the 
writer seeks not to inquire, lie knows, hoover, 
that many an “ added stone ” within tho ruins of 
Jljybuvgli, inscribed with the names of children 
summoned in thoir prime to the “narrow hou.se 
appointed fof all living,” bears still further testi¬ 
mony to tho utter vanity of that chief desire to be 
tho fim,idev of an iBuslrious house and family; hut 
no further Itnowledge is capable of adding to the 
imprcssiviuiess of I ho lc.sson, which it is difncnlt to 
conceive how any ono who has ever visited or me¬ 
ditated upon Abhot.sibrd and Dryburgh can have 
fill led to loaj’ji, or, having so learned, can forget 
the lesson so well expressed in the one line ot a 
Ciirislian poet:— 

“ lie buiId-( loo low ivlio builds briii.:ith tlic skiis!" 


PIXCTIER IKVALTDED. 

Mv good dog riuclior liad^ some time ago, to my 
mf small grief, born in a di“cliiiing way. An un-» 
wonted sobriety and soriousiiers was the first 
symptom of his appro.aphing declension. • Instead 
of tearing and scampering abo»t the house and 
garden lilce a mad creature at first sight of mo iu 
the moniing, and wagging his tail in regular 
thumps on the carpet as ho was wont to do, he 
took tp welcoming me with an endearing sort of 
wliinc, more human than canine, a moist sup¬ 
plicating eye, and a taeiunlous motion of his caudal 
termini's more like the vibration of a magnetic 
needle than anything else with which I can com¬ 
pare it. Then, instead of making his bed at night 
with exactly three rcvolntions on the hall mat, 
and lying down*in it, with lift nose in the centre, 
to wle^ in quiet—a ceremony which he invaristbly 
performed as soon as the lied-room candle* made 
their appearance—ho took to attempts at m.-ileing 
his bed in all sorts of holes and comers, twenty 
times a day, turning round'a* dozen times instead 
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of three, and not lyinfr down in it after nil. Then ] 
his ni)pelite, which only moderated at lirst, failed 
him altojjctlier; the moisture on Ins cold nose 
dried up T sliiverins: fits crept over him j his sleek 
furry coat A'rew rouf'h and tangled ; and leanness 
ciuiio (f!i, “ till Ids skill, like a lady's loose gown, j 
hung about him," and his poor bones squared 
iiii.-ightly protuberances to the view. | 

IVliiit was to be done ? A domestic consulta- 
lion elicited a variety of opinions. My better 
ralf suggested that poor Piucher might be break- 
in,r np with old age; but si.v years is hardly more 
tiian maturity fur a water-spaniel, and I know 
that Pinclier is not older than that. Betty gave 
it as her decided ojiinion that he had swallowed 
a bung-cork, or a bvfttercd sponge, or sornetbing 
of the kind, wliich had licrinetically sealed up his 
aliment ary canal, and therefore there could bo no 
hopes pf lihn. Tom would have it that the 
butcher’s oug round tho corner had given him a 
sl.v gripe, and tliiit Pinchcr, poor fellow, was dying 
of it; but there was no visible woniul on I’iiiclicr's 
belly to substantiate Tom’s assertion. Our con¬ 
sultation failed to produce any remedial measures; 
but the butcher’s man happening to coinc*to tli*!) 
door at the moment, I referred Piiicbcr’s uii- 
fortnnalc case to him. 

“^I^ire-ly,” said he, “ that there dog is out 
o’ condition, and don’t look respectable no-ways. 
Our boy shall drown him for yon, sir, if you like.’’ 

" Thank you," said I, “ lime enough for (hat; I 
will have him cured, if possible." 

“ Well, sir, if you like to lay out money on 
him—and to bo siiio he's wuth it—1 know a man 
that can cure him, if anybody fan." 

Thereupon I took down the. address of the 
canine pliysiciun, and finding that hi.; abode lay 
scarcely a furlong out of my daily route citywards, 

1 put poor Pinclier in a cab, and drove oil’ to the 
address indicated. 

It was in a small house, in a narrow back street 
in the very heart of tho city, that tho professor of 
canine therapeutics resided. On a sign-board, ex¬ 
alted over the window of hi"^ little shop, was a 
capital portrait of a water-spaiiicl, the very model 
of Pinchcr himself, and surrounded by legends of 
considerable length, setting forth the medical qua- 
lilieations of the professor. On entering, I found 
the worthy man—a personage considerably ad- 
. \aneed in life, and of nlnio.st Johnsonian figfivc 
and feature—seated behind a small countei', in the 
act ot preparing medicines for his four-looted pa¬ 
tients. lie wa%* surrounded with bottles, jars, 
gallipots, and pill-boxes, ranged on shelves on all 
sidc‘!, and was well provided with tlie usual phar- 
maccutical_ iitiplemcuts which we are accustomed 
to meet with in an apothecary’s shop. From the 
walls and celling hung several cages, some of them 
of singular construction, containing singing and 
talking birds, lliese, he informed me, were not 
bis property, but had been confided to his care by 
their owners, sotno of whom were officers in the 
army and navy, appointed to serve on foreign sta¬ 
tions during the present war, who^preferred paying 
him for their safe custody and proper treatment to 
(he risk of leaving them in the charge <jf servants 
* ratlier corions instance, I thought, 
of the characteristic regard of bravo men fi« feeble, 
fiwgile, and helplm crealiots, « 


Oil introducing poor Pinchcr to the good man’s 
notice, he took liim in his arms, and tenderly turn¬ 
ing back bis eyelids, and looking at the bared orb 
for a few monicnts, assured me that li« could effect 
a perfect cure in the course of a few weeks, though 
it might take some months for the animal to re¬ 
cover He.sli and condition. Having settled the 
necessary preliminaries with regard to Pinchcr, 
and finding the mcdicus no way unwilling to bo 
commnnicativo, I gathered, in the course of the 
conversation that followed, a few facts relative to 
the contingencies of tho canine race in Jjomlon, 
wliicli, in connexion with some particulars derived 
from other sources, it may be worth recording. 

The London dog-trade, ever since the passing of 
Mr. Hawes’s bill, which enfranchised tho draught 
dogs of tl?e metropolis, and filled the .surroniiding 
rivers, canals, drains, and ditches with llicir aban¬ 
doned carcases, has been confined almost exclu¬ 
sively to the breeding,, the importation, ,ind tlio 
s.alc of pets'and fancy dogs: the exceptions arc, 
(he transactions in the figlifing-dog line—a class 
of animals who do not come very much under the 
hand of the professional man, being mostly doc¬ 
tored, when they want doeloring, liy their owners. 
The trade in fancyidogs i.s not one at which any 
man can honestly make a fortune, the loss by death 
being very great, and the successful reaving of an 
aiiiiiml which will command a high prico being a 
coniparalivcly rare occurrence in the experience of 
any one man. Few men devote themselves en¬ 
tirely to the bu-siiicss, which is carried on for the 
most part by amateurs, who engage in it as much 
from a natural love for animals as from the gain 
llicy derive from it. 'Tho notion that such persons 
are. cruel to tho animals they rear is a gross ab¬ 
surdity; on the contrai’y, they would generally 
s|bmil to any deprivation themselves, rather than 
inflict it on their favourites. It is the unfortunate 
rat who is tho object of cruelty. The rat and Ibe 
dog arc equally the companions of man; but, with 
the former, man has no sympathy, and no pleasure 
ronncctcd with him, but in his death, and he edu¬ 
cates the dog to hill him. Millions of rats are 
canght*alivo, and hunted to death in the training 
of dogs; rat-killing being the chief nccoinplish- 
ment of the pet terrier, and the test of the purity 
of his descent. „ 

Great as is tho nntnbcr of dogs bred in London, 
the home-produce is not enough to meet the de¬ 
mand, and many are constantly imported from all 
parts of the world. Poodles have been known to 
travel twelve _ thousand miles from China ;>;.nd 
perhaps w'o ought to congratulate them upon their 
csca^ from a land where they are ranked as 
butcMr’s meat, to one where they are received as 
favoured guests in the drawing-room—saved trom 
revolving on the spit or swimming in the tureen, 
to be fondled on, satin in a lady’s lap. Terriers 
iire brought from the Isle of Skye, and small 
spaniels i'rfiyi Holland. Italy sends a miniature 
grey-hound; and various different breeds, rarely 
weighing more than five pounds per individual, 
come from different pai-ts of the continent. Tlie 
traders in dogs may be seen in fine weather stand¬ 
ing at tho corners of greets, with half a dozen 
specimens of their merchandise seated on arm and 
snnnldcr, or yelping round (heir feel, and perhaps 
as many little sha^y heads peeping .forth from 
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their capacious poclcets. These may he honest 
men, for aught we know; but wc are bound to 
state tliat the legitimate dog-traders are at least 
equalled in Clumber by the dog-pirates who con- 
stajitly infest the streets of London, seeking 
whose dog they may purloin. Evidendb of their 
exploits is continually visible in the shop-vtndows, 
in the shape of hand-bills ottering rewords for the 
recovery of lost dogs. 

There arc several dog-hospitals in London, whi¬ 
ther diseased dogs aro sent by their owners for 
medical treatment. The practice in these hospitals 
has diminished since the passing of the act above 
alluded to, though doubtless many interesting 
eases are still to bo found in the various wards. 
Our good friend once h.ad a hospital himself, but 
the pirates broke into it at night, and iffarched oft 
I with a valuable prize; and sinco then ho has 
: housed his patients in his own domicile, where, ns 

I he takes but a few at a time, they do not incom¬ 
mode him, and are all the better attended to. 

Many of the dogs of the first class, belonging 
to the aristocracy, are, when sick, attended by the 
“ regular facultyand this, according to our in¬ 
formant, is perfectly as it should bo. “ For,” says 
he, “ the anatomy of the dog nesembles much mflre 
than yon might suppose that of the human being; 
and whether it be that, associating with mankind 
so much, and leading a sort of artificial life, he has 
picked up a kind of human constitution, 1 don’t 
pretend to say; but it is vei-y certain that he is 
liable to a good many of the disorders to which we 
are onrsclves subject. It is a tact, that there is 
hardly a dog that lives out of doors in the mud and 
wet but what gets the rheumatism very had, just 
j as we should do if wc led the same sort of life, 
i! Then they get the astlnim from being lied up in 

II damp places. Lois of them die in their yoi^h 
j from a disease very like consumption. When 
j overgorged and indiillgcd, they will die of apoplexy, 
i They perish by epidemics and fevers at limes; and 
' they get nervous and hippish, just like lazy gcntle- 

lidks, when they get no exercise. Now, I’ve 
studied dogs, and very liltlc else, for forty years, 
and I s'pose I know what a dog is. I never want 
to look further than a dog’s eye to know what’s 
the matter with him. You can tell«omething by 
tlio tongue, but the tongue’s deceitful; the eye 
tells you the truth, if you know how to judge of it. 
I’ll show ypn a dog (and he fetched one hardly 
bigger than its own tail from an inner room)— 
What should you think was the matter with that 

" Have not the slightest idea." * 

" Fils, sir—come from China eighteen months 
ago—and they've allowed his wool to grow till he 
was smothered in it. I’ve ent off more iTian his 
own weight, docked all but his tail, yon see; aull 
he’.s a coming round, though he’s a little bit fitti- 
fled still. He’ll bo all right hi another monlli, 
except his coat. Here’s another, one dl'tho hand¬ 
somest terriers ever you see—two years old, and 
weighs less tlmn three pounds; there’s nothing 
the matter with him; he’s here upon diet—I shan’t 
give him medicine." , 

" What medifflnes do you ^nerally nsef’’ 

“ I prepare all my ineoicines myself, in order 
that I may be sure of tfleir effects; but I use pretty 
nearly the same di-ngs that I should give to the 


best friend Idiad in the world, if he was 111 and 1 
had to doctor him. There are some exceptions, 
but not many: thus, if yon or I lake a powerful 
dose of aloes, it gripes us fearful; but a dog will 
swallow a lump of it and feel nothing: on tho other 
hand, you may take calomel, four or five gr&ins, and 
do you good, while half a gi ain might klli a dog. 
But, generally speaking, tho same locdidftio pro¬ 
duces pretty nigh tho same effects both in dogs 
and men." 

“ Do yon ever administer bark P” I asked; but 
the good man was superior to a joke, and replied 
seriously that he did not, because minute doses ot 
quinine were better and more easy to manage. 

^ The tenderness with which he* handled his pa¬ 
tients, and the grateful foiftfness of the creatures 
themselves for their hcncfactor were amusing to 
witness; and Llcft Pineher in his care with the 
full assurance that all that science nyd kindness 
conld do would be done for his restoration. 

Sure enough, three weeks after, tliat saucy yoting 
dog came home again, n;id brought such an appe¬ 
tite with him as was quite territtc to witness. The 
first thing the rascal did was to jump upon my 
Writing-table, whisking off my papers right and 
left with his furious long tail, and commence lick¬ 
ing my face. Then his impudence dashed out of 
the open window into the garden, and set to work 
digging up a lot of bones which he had buried i 
against a hungry day, and, planting himself in the I 
centre of the grass plat, employed the whole of the I 
morning in settling the arrears of that account. { 
Ho has recovered now nearly all his flesh and more ' 
than all his viv.acitj; in fact, there is no teaching 
hiiuidccoriim. Down Pineher! Ha! would youP [ 
Down, sir! 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S FIRST IMPRES- 
SIGNS OF NEW YORK. 

Among tho nnmerous works which of late years 
have teemed from the press, in relercnce to the 
land of our traj^sutlantic brethren, we have 
noticed few that, on tho whole, have afforded ns 
more pleasure .'ind instruction in the perusnl than 
a little publication lately put forth by those enter¬ 
prising publishers, Messrs. Binns and Goodwin.* 
As a specimen of its matter and style, we present 
lh« Ibllowiug passages, cmitnining the author’s, 
first experiences in America 

It was late in the afternoon of an iiitci^ely cold 
day, which caused the spr-ay to cBjigeal as it dashed 
against the bulwkrks and cordage of tho vessel, 
that we descried with great pleasure, looming 
indistinctly in the distance, the shores of Sandy 
Hook^a desolate-looking island, near the coast of 
New Jersey, .about seven miles south of Long 
Island Sound. This, the captain informed me, was 
formerly a peninsula, but the isthmus was broken 
through by tho sea in 1767, the year after tho 
declaration of American indepei^ience, an occur¬ 
rence which was at the time deemed ominous of 
the severance of the colonies from the mother 
coqptiy, and which proved m reality to be tho 
precnAor of that event. 


* “ An J3nKluliiniui*i TrareU iu Ameriro: Ui ObserTiwiona 
o( Life BiiJ Msnncri in the Free Slave States.’* Uy J. 
BenwrII, Isindoa: limns & Goodwin. 
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The sfght of fi-rrafntm, though ‘ht a distoiico 
and but gloomy in asij)ect, put all on board in 
buoyant .cpirifs ■, but these wore but trjinsitory, 
our endiii^iasiu being soon damped by a dense fog, 
resembling those the Londoners are so aceustomed 
to see in tlie winter, and which in an incredibly 
phort i^aoD of time, in this instance, obscured 
j ru'iylliing around. Our proximity to the sbovo 
ivinlered the circumstance hazardotis to us, and it 
appeared necessary that the vessel's head should 
I bi' again put seaward; but this the captain was 
evidently anxious to avoid, as it involved the risk 
of protracting the voyage. A general runnnage 
.for ammunition \yas therefore ordered, and a sup¬ 
ply of this necessary, having beep obtained, the 
ship’s carronadfi was, .after consi<lcrable, ilelay, put 
in oialcr, and nnnulc*gun3 were tired. After dis¬ 
charging some thirty rounds or Vnore, avc were 
. relieved' Iroto the state of anxiety wo were in by a 
pilot bailing the ship, .and in a minute after he 
v.-as on deck issuing orders with great pertinacity. 

The pilot infonned us that he had kept our 
vessel in chase for a considerable time, and bad 
burnt a number of nowspa])ers on the deck of hir 
cutter to attract attention, but all his cflbrts 
proved unavailing, when just as ho was about to 
ab.andon the pursuit, lie descried and bailed the 
ship. This being the first spcciinou of an .4nic- 
ricau whom many of the passengers had seen in 
I his native climate, their curiosity was aroused, and 
they crowded romid him, regarding every word 
' and movement with tho greatest attention and iu- 
1 Icrcst. The pilot was evidently displeased with 
j being made “ a lion ” of, and gave vent to^ his 
feelings rather freely, while there was .a curl of 
haateuv on his lip, that indicated a species of con¬ 
tempt f ir tho company he was in. This di.spo.si- 
tion did not convoy a very favourable idea of his 
countrymen, and was, to say the least of il, an ill- 
judged display before strangers; coming, however, 
as it did, from an illitural^ man, belonging. a.s I 
I knew from previoiw inquiry, to rather an excep- 
j tional doss of individuals in .America, 1 did not 
j suffer my mind to he biassed, aUliough I could see 
I that many of the passengers were not disposed to 
I view the matter in the same light, lie was a 
! brusque and uncouth man, of swaggering gait, 

I about forty }'cars of age, above tho middle stature, 

; and soon let the captaaii and crew know, by his 
! authoritative maimer and volubility of tongue, that 
I ho was chief in command on the occasion. No one 
seemed, liowever, ^ dispute this, for the passen¬ 
gers looked on him as a sort oi divinity sent to 
their rescue; the ship’s hands were implicitly 
obedient, and tlio captain very soon after his ar¬ 
rival retired into tho cabin, glad to be relieved 
from a heavy responsibility. ITio following morn¬ 
ing, the haze having cleared, ofli wo could again 
.see the Jersey shore. * 

The scenery, as wo afterwards passed up tho 
river Hudson, wqs e.lculated to given good im- 
preasioii of the country, tho zest being, however, 
without donbt, greatly huightnnedfoy the monoto¬ 
nous dreariness of a tempostiums voyage, '(he 
highlands and valleys, as we sailed up, had% ver¬ 
dant woody appearance, .iinl w.;i*c interspersed with 
rural and chateau scenery; herds of cattlo semark- 
able for length of horn, and snow-wl^c sheep, 

I were grazing plnejdly in tke lowlands. The coun¬ 


try, as far as I could judge, seemed in a high 
state of culture, and the farms, to uso an expres¬ 
sion of the celebrated Washington Irying’s, when 
describing, I think, a farm-yard view in England, 
appeared ‘J redolent of pigs, poultry, and sundry 
other good things appertaining to rural life.” 

On arriving at tho approach to the entrance or 
month of the river Hudson, which is formed by 
an arm of the estuary, we turned the promontory, 
leaving Jersey on the left, the battery as wc en¬ 
tered the harbour being in tho foreground. 'I'lio 
guns bristled from this fortress with menacing 
aspect, and the sentinels, in light-blue uniforms 
and Kosciusko caps, silently paced tho ramparts 
with .automatic regularity. This fortiGcation, 
though formidable in appearance, and ceriaiuly in 
a coumianding position, I was subsequently in¬ 
formed is little more tlian a mimio fort; this 
arises from the want of attention paid to (Jefeuccs 
of llic kind in America, the little existing ch.ance 
of invasion, perhaps, c-iusing the indiftcrcnce (o 
the subject. 'This has heretofore been so far neg¬ 
lected, as regards the marine, that, not long before 
I arrived, the commander of a French ship <?f war 
was murh ehagVinod. on tiring a salute as he 
passed the battery af Now Yorir, to tind that liis 
courtesy was not returned in the customary way. 
He oqmplaincd of tho omission as either a mark of 
disrespect to himself, or au insult (o his nation, 
when it came out in explanation that the garrison 
was in such a defective state, that thorn wore not 
the appliances at hand to observe this national 
etiquette. 

Tho city of New York is built almost close to 
the water’s edge, with a broad levee or wharf 
running round a great pAtion of it. Its general 
appearance gives to a stranger an impression of its 
extent and importance. It has been aptly luul 
accurately described as a dense pack of buildings, 
comprising every imaginable variety, and of all 
known orders of moderni/ud architecture. The 
lido flows close up to the wharves which rim out¬ 
side of the city, and dilfers so little in height at 
ebb or flow, that vessels of the largest cla.ss rido, 
I believe, at all times as safely as in the West India 
ducks in London, nr the imperial docks of Liver¬ 
pool. Here was assembled an incalculable number 
of vc.ssels of all sizes and'mil nations, forming a 
beantifnl and picturcsqno view of con^mcrcial en¬ 
terprise and grandeur, perlmps outvying every 
other port in the world, not excepting Liverpool 
itself. 

As onr vessel could not at once bo accommo¬ 
dated with a berth, owing to the crowded state 
of tho harbour, she ^vas moored in the middle of 
the stream, and being anxious to go on shore, I 
availed myself of the captain’s oflcv to take me 
to the landing-place in Iiis gig. We went on 
shore in au al(;ov^, at the foot of Wall-street, and 
1 experienced the most dclightfid sensation on 
once more setting foot on terra firnux, after onr 
dreary voyage. Tho day, notwithstanding It was 
now October, was intensely hot, although a severe 
frost for two or throo days before gave indications 
of a[>proaching winter, and the streets I)ping nn- 
macadamized, had tbat'nrid look wo read of in 
accounts of the plains of .^ahia, the dust being 
q^uite deep, and exceeding in quantity anything of 
the kind I had overseen in European cities: clouds 
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of it irapregiiiitcd the aiv, and rendered respiration 
and sight difScult. 

Unndreds of rudely constructed drays wore pass¬ 
ing to and* fro, heavily laden with nierehandise, 
many of them drawn by mules, and the remainder 
by very light horses of Arabian build ;• the heavy 
English draj'-horsc was nowhere to be seen, the 
breed, as I afterwards learned, not being cnlti- 
vated, from a dislike to its pondcrousness. 

The lower part of Wall-street presented a busy 
mart-like appearance, every description of goods 
being piled heterogoncously before tbo warehouse- 
doors of tbeir respcclive owners in tlio open 
thoronghfarc, which is at this part very wide. 
Auctioneers were here busily engaged in the dis- 
1 posal of tbcii inercliandise, which comprised every 
variety of produce and inannfactnre,* homo and 
! foreign, from a yard of linsey-woolsey, “ hum 
I spun,” as they kwined it, to a bale of JManchester 
I long-clplh, or their own sea-island colfoii. The 
I anelionoer in America id a curious specimen i>f 
[ (ho biped creation, lie is usually a swaggering, 

I eoiiscquontial sort of fellow, and drives away at 
1 his calling wiih wondi-ons impudence and pevti- 
1 nacity, dispensing, all the while ho is selling, the 
! iiio.st fulsome llaffcry or tli^ grossest abiise*ou 
]l those who stand around. One of these Icqnacions 
i animnl.s was holding forth to a crowd, just below 
llio “ Oonrler and Tnqiiirer” newspaper ollice, 

I! w'herc tho street widens, as a preliminary inlro- 
dnetion to the salo of a quantity of linen goods 
that had been dama.gcd at a recent fire in the 
neighbonrhood. I rouM not help admiring tho 
inun’a tact. l<'i.\ing his eyes on an individnal in a 
j white dress, with an enormous Leghorn bat on 
I Ilia head, who w'as apparently eagerly listeniii", 

1 wliilo smoking a eigiir, tl^ the harangue, ho sud¬ 
denly exclaimed, “ 'L’hero now is senator Huff, fr^ 

. tho state of Missouri, ho heerd of this vendu*a 
i thousand mile np river, and wall knows I’m about 
i to offer somethin woth having; look at him, he 
Ij could buy up the fust live huuderd tolk.s bed cum 
across nnywliar in this city, and what's more, he's 
a true patriot, made o’ the right kinder stuff', I 
guess.” • 

lie followed up the enlogiuin at great length, 
and after liberally dispensing " soft# soap” on the 
listeners, declared the auction had commenced. J 
stood by for some millutes, gazing around and 
wntchiog tbp operations, and was not long in dis¬ 
covering that his friend kept running up tho 
nriiclcs by pretended bids, and wus evidently in 
lea gns> witb iiim, in fact n confederate. This auc- 
tiemeer was tho very emblem of ButToonery and 
blackguardism; the rapidity with which lie re¬ 
peated the sums, supplied by Uio bystanders to bo 
bid, the curt yet extravagant praise bestot^ed on 
I bis wares, and his insulting and > unsparing reC- 
: marks if a cuinment were made on the goods ho 

! oilfered, or if tho company did not respond in bld- 

i ding, stamped him as one of tho bose^rt of vnl- 

I garians. * 

Sales of this description were j^ing on in every 

I I direction, and tlio street rang with tho stentorian 
j voices of tho sellers. Many of these wero mock 
I auctions, ^ an oljscrver of any iutelligenre would 
: I detect, and as I asccrtainc*d beyond doubt almost 
I directly after leaving tliis man’s stand; for, step¬ 
ping into an open store riose at hand, of which 


there are rajigcs on either side of the stit'ct, a udi* 
of jewellery and watches was going on. A ease oi 
jewellery, containing, among other things, a gold 
watch and chain, apparently of exquisite w’oi kman- 
ship, was put up just as I entered, and was 
started at six cents per article. Hid afteV bid suc¬ 
ceeded, until, at last, the lot was knocked down (» 
a southern gentleman present at fifty cents ]>cr 
item- On making the purchase, ho naturally 
wished to know how many articles the box eon- 
tained. This information, on tlic ])lca that it 
would delay tho sale, w'as withheld. The auction¬ 
eer, however, insisted on the payment of a deposit 
of fifty doll.ars, in eompliaoe^i with tlio jwblishcd 
conditions of the sale, which sntn, after a demur 
on the p.ivt oP tho purehflSer, w’iis paid. I could 
SCO, however, that he was now sonsiUo ho had beuu ' 
duped, and I afterwards learnt that some forty or j 
fifty articles, of almost every Ihndy.-descriptiou, || 
many of them worthless, such as pins, knives, 
tw'oezcrs, and a v.aricty of other knick-knacks, j 
were artfully concealed from view, by means of a j 
false bottom to the case ; this being lifted up re- 1 
vcaled the truth. The man was greatly enraged | 
tnr finding he had been cheated, but was treated 
with the .nost audacious coolness, and after some 
altercation left the store, .ns he said, to seek redress 
elsewhere ; but I have no doubt he went off willi 
the intention of losing his deposit. 

Proceeding up Wall-street in the direction of 
Hroadvvay, 1 reached that portion of it frequented 
by stock and real-estate brokers. Hero crowds ot 
gcnllcnianly^looking men, dressed mostly in black, 
and of busy mien, crowded the thorouglifare with 
scrip ill luijul, Eifth appeared intensely absorbed 
in bnshicss, and as I gazed on the assemblage, [ 
could discover unmislakahle symptoms of great ex¬ 
citement and menial anxiety, the proportion of 
rueful count enaiieL‘.s being much greater than is 
usually seen in similar places of resort in England ; 
a sudden depression in tbo market at the time 
might, however, account for much of tin's, althougli 
it is well known that brokers and spccnlatiirs <m 
the American conlivent engage in the pursuit with 
the avidity of professed gamblers. 

After a few* days’ rest at my boarding-house, to 
w'hicli I was recoininendcd by a tontcr, and wliieli ■ 
wsis in Caiial-sfrect, .and w;w kept by a “ cute ” 
J)own-ciistcr, or native §f the New England 
States, with whom I engaged for bed and board’ 
for eight dollars per week, laeallicd forth to make 
my intended ohscrv.ations, preparatory W leaving 
for the we.st. Eyerything wmre*a novel aspect. 
The number of foreigners seen in the thorough¬ 
fares, the tawdry llimsily-built carriages, which 
strangely conlrn.st witli the more substantial ones 
seen in England, and the dressca of the people, all 
seemed strange to me. The habiliments of one or 
twm in particular riveted my attention. Tho first 
wa.s a Kentuckian, who wtis di'csscd in a suit of 
grey home-spun cloth, and wore on his head a 
fantastical cap, formed of a racoOn-skin. beaut i- 
fnlly striped, the ears projecting just above hia 
forehead on eaefi side, while tho fore feet of the ' 
animnlj^decorated with red cloth, formed the ear- 
laps, and Uio tail depended over his back lilte u 
quieu, producing a ludici’oiis effect. His appear¬ 
ance as 4io passed along attmeted little noticev 
such vagaries being cx>mmon*ia America, 
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I’nACK AT Hiimi'.—I t is jnst as possible to ko-}p a cj»lm 
house as a house, a uhccrfnl and an oidcrly house 
as a I'lii'iiidioil liunsc, if the heads set themselves to do so. 
Whei e is (lie dilBeiilty of consnlting each other’s weakness, 
as well as each other’s wants; each other’s tempers, as well 
Hi e.ieh other’s health; each other’s comfort, as well as 
eai'li other’s character ? Oh! it is by leaving the peace at 
home to chance, instead of pursuing it by system, that so 
ni.my liouses arc unhappy. It deserves notice, also, that 
almost any one can be courteous and forbearing and patient 
ill a neighbour’s house. If anything go wrong, or lie out 
of time, or disagreeable there, it is made the best of, not 
the worst; even etforls arc made to excn.se it, and to sliow 
that it is not felt; or, if felt, it is attributed to accident, 
not design; and tliis is nfct only easy, bet natural, in tlio 
house of a friend. I will not, tlierctbro, believe tliat what 
is BO natural iu the house of another is impossible nt home; 
hilt maintnin, williout fear, that all the ceurtesies of social 
life may' lie •K{dicld iu domestic societies. A husband, os 
willing to be pleased at borne, and as anxious to please as 
ill his neighixmr's hou-sc; aud a wife, as intent ou making 
tilings comtbrlablc every day to her family as ou set days 
to licr guests, could not fail to make their owu liome 
happy. 

Let us not evade the iwintot these rcmai'ks by recurring 
to the maxim about allowances for temper. It is worse' 
than folly to refer to onr temper, miless we ••xiuld prove 
that we ever gained anything good by giving way to it. 
Kits of ill Iminoiir pmush us (piitc as much, if not more, 
than thos .1 (liey are vented upon ; and it actually requires 
more clfort, and iuilirts raoic pain to give them up, than 
would lie requisite to avoid them.— Phillip. 

Skcrbt ov UsKFUl-Kiisa.—Above the ordinary level of 
the ministry and niciiAiicrBhip of the churcli, we occ.asion- 
ally' see one aud another rising up who beconio conspicuous 
tor their great goodness and usefulness. We do uut mean 
those who court notoriety by a n,qisy *c.d, or by the 
clamour with which they urge fenvard some favourite 
hobijy. We have learned to think littio of su.:h men, and 
to become otfeuded with their odicious pretensions. Kar 
dilferent are they from the men whom the love of Clu-ist 
constrains and the lore of bouIs iuilumes; such men as 
Biuiuerd, and Kdwarda, and Kayson, of the new world; 
.ind Whiteficld, and Martyn, amlFranckc, and Neff, of the 
old. ’Ihesc men were not eager aspiiants for fame, hut 
wbilo piiiMiiiig a far different object, fame attached itself to 
tlieui. They' left the impre.ss of their zeal on the neigh- 
bourhoods iu w'liich they dw elt, and maiiy rose up to call 
them blessol, Wbcroiii couBist^l tOe sedret of thjr iise- 
(nliicBs i Was it simply in their successful mental cultiva* 
tion; or in their powers of clotjuencci' No; but in their 
conEtiint, devout, aud humble waiting upon (lod. I’rayer 
WHS their favourite resort, niid the answer to it was the 
secret of their jwwcr. Christians of the present day may 
well take a lesson from such men. As a body, they 
nciivp; but is there not reason to fear that there is too 
lit tic of that importunate and earnest prayer which infixses 
life into tlpulpit f “Watch and pray’’ is a direction far 
ail; to tile niiiii'.try',' especially, it is a rule which cannot 
be neglected, nilliont endangering more than their own 
souls. 

A UeMAKKAiirit IscinuNT.—Colton Mather, giving 
an fli count of I be war which tlie Indians commenced 
against New Kiigland in tlie year 1C75, tlius rolatets what 
took pUcc in llielley, 1676;—“ On .lime 12th, seven hun- 
drrf Indians in.'ido an uss,inlt uponIfadlcy; hut they were 
driven off with much loss to them, and very small to our¬ 
selves.’’ Seven hundred Indians wore an imraonso force 
.'igainst a small infant town, such as Hadley then was. 
Hut the people had cxiraordinary help. I wdl relate the 
circumstances, as my rccoHu'tiou of what I have read 
some years since will enable ms to 6o, The people of 
Hadley were assembled m their meeting-house, when an 
iiiAnown, venerable-looking man presented hirasolf, gave 
warning that the Indians were coming upon them, and 
then dUappeared. Tbs people did what they could to 
repel their savage assailants, hut they were overpowered 
by numbers, and began to give way. At this^most critical 


moment their venerable friend appeared agailn, and, with 
a commanding air and authority, rallied them, aud directed 
their movements, until their savage foe was vopulsod. He 
then vanished from their sight. The people were, of 
course, grWiy affected hy the seasonable interposition of 
such a helper. But who was he ? Where did he come from ? 
Wliere did he go to f What did the minister, Mr. Knssell, 
think about it P Tliey obtained no satisfactory infonnatiou 
on the subject; and they piously concluded that God hod sent 
an angel Iroin heaven to deliver them. In this conclusion 
they long rested. But Mr. Itussell knew nil about the 
matter. Ho bad received secretly into his family, and had 
harboured there, Goflb and Wlialley, two men who had 
sal as judges iu the. court in England which condemned 
Charles I to be beh&dcd. One of these men had been a 
colonel undci»CromwelI; and now discorering the Indians 
from Mr. Kusscirs house, he had given the alarm; and 
seeing the people giving way, he came forth to rally them, 
and as soon as possible retirixl to his covert. There was 
as much wisdom, power, and goodness in this interposition, 
as t bough an angel bad actuiuly come from heaven to save 
God’s people. 

How Mbs pie wittiout the lliiitE.— The llcv. Dr, 
Cox, of Bi-ooklyn, at a late anniversary of the Aiiicriean 
Bible Society, stated, with tbrilliiig interest, a private con¬ 
versation be had with a gentleman of renown (whose name 
he would not uiciilioii), just before going,to bis account: 
“As for the Bible,” said the sage, “ it may be true; 1 do 
not know.” “ What, then,” it was asked, “are your pros¬ 
pects r” He replied in whispers, whicu, indeed, wore 
thiindoiN, “Very dark—^very dark!” “But have you no 
light from the Sun of righteousness ? Have you done jus- 
tia> to the Bible P” “ I’erliaps not,” he replied; “ but it is 
now too late—too late!” 

A Great Man’s PnEFEnENCB.— I envy no quality of 
mind or intellect in others—not genius, power, wit, or 
f.iiicy; but if I could choose what, would be moat delightful, 
and I believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm 
religious belief to every otlicpi blessing, for it mokes life a 
discipline of goodness, creates new hopes when ail earthly 
ho^^ vanish, and throws over the decay, the destruction of 
existence, tlie most goigcousof all lights; awakens life even 
in death, and from corniption and deiaij', (sdls up beauty 
and divinity; makes an instrument of torture and uf shame 
the bidder of ascent to paradise; and far above all com- 
bin.stiou of caiflily hopes, calls up the most delightful 
visions, palms and amaranths, the gardens of the blessed; 
the security of everlasting joys, whero the sensnalist and 
sceptic view only gloom, decay, and aimihilatiou.—A'tV 
Jlum^ircy Davy. 

My Moioes in her Ciobet.*—" Nothing,” says a 
writoi', “ n.sed to impress ujain my mind so strongly the 
leality and excellence of religion, ns my mothei’s comisels 
and prayers. Very frequently she rotiwd with her children 
to a private room; and after she had read the Bible with 
ns, and given us some good inslmctiou and advice, knelt 
down with us and offered a prayer, which, for apparent 
earnestness and fervour, 1 have seldom known equalled. 
These seasons wem always pleasant to us, and sonWl'.ics 
we looked forward to them with impatumco. My mother 
seemed to me almost an angel; her language, her maimer, 
the very expressiou of her countcnania;, iudicatiiig great 
neamessito the throne of grace. 1 cnuld not have shown 
levity at such times. It would have been impossible. I 
felt then that it was a gi'cat blessing to have a praying 
mother, and 1 have felt it much more sensibly since. Those 


mother, and 1 have felt it much more sensibly since. Those 
counsels and DTfl,vcrs time will never efface from my me¬ 
mory. The^TOi'm, os it were, a part of my very ooustitu- 


mory. The^lorm, os it were, a part of my very constitu¬ 
tion.” ’ 

Payment oj Debts. —It not unfi-cquontly happens 
that people contract debts without any prospwt of over 
being able to pay them ; and it Ls sometimes the case that 
thcy<who, have the ability are tmwilling to discharge their 
UabilitW'and by thrir unjostifiable neglect cause soi-ious 
iiiconvenlenoe to thceo to whom they are indebted. For 
professing Christians to do thfla, is _n reproach upon the 
power and purity of tho Christian religion. 
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wroiiffh,t some cliaiiurcs. TJie lo}'-coastrncte<l 
tavern had given place to a comfortable iiud 
coniniodious house of enlertaimnont, known »s 
rarkcr’s lun. The faintly-defined dray-track to 
the interior liad bocomo a more travelled road, 
foniiing- line of the diverging lines lioni the over¬ 
land route between Melbourne and Sydney. The 
dirty, drabbish hostess, formerly mentioned, had 
disappeared; and in her room was a landlord of 
eonifortable dimensions—the Mr. Parker aiorc- 
said, and a landlady, somewhat spare, of uncertain 
temper, and fluttering in gay ribbons, with a 
servant maid having a slightly Irish accent. The 
land around was under partial cnllivation; near 
the house was a small stockysvrd and dairy, and 
there were other indi/[;{ilions that the owner of tlie 
inn was a farmer and stockowner, on a small but 
probably a thriving scale. This might be judged, 
too, from ^lic good-humoured 'independence of 
Mr. F.t.'kor, and from the comparatively high 
tarifl'which increasing irafl\c,and the necessity for 
public accommodation, had enabled him to levy 
trom his guests. 

On the evening of a hot summer day, a single 
visitor occupied the verandah of the inn, seated pn 
a rough bench, and partaking of some tefresh- 
ment. A dog lay curled up at his feet, which 
were "booted and spurred,” as if “ready to 
ride;" although he seemed in no huny to depart, 
albeit the sun was rapidly declining, and he had 
.scarcely stirred Irom the position he (>ecnpicd 
since he had tsiken it, three hours e-irlicr. I'cr- 
haps he was so engrossed in the interesting 
intelligence of the Melbourne “Argus,” wbieli 
he seemed to be diligently studying, that he was 
I ohltviouB of the lengthening shadows of cveiring. 

He was a rough-looking fellow; such a one as 
a benighted traveller of nervous temperament 
would not wish to meet solitarily on a lonely 
road: or, meeting with whom, a bolder wayfarer 
would grasp his oaken staff, if he had one, more 
firmly. The man’s drees was the ordinary’ cos¬ 
tume of the l)psh, but rather particularly dirty, 
though neither ragged, patched, nor threadbare; 
but US conutenanco^as mdeh of it as could be 
distinguished nbove a rod, sha^y, neglected 
beard and impurtenances—wras dark and lowering, 
indicative of both passion mid craft, and ttte effert 
of which vras in no way diminished by a alight 
obliquity of mion., To save further ddesoristion, 
however, the man was none other than Mr. 
M'Woevil, older by some years than when we 
last phrted company, and bearing deepened marks 
and impressioha of dissipated habits, though olhcr- 
wi'<c not materially changed in appearance or 
character. 

“ 1 say, Mr. Parker,” said the bushman, as the 
innkeeper stepped from the door of his house on 
to the verandah, “ what do you think ot the look 
of it now ?” - 

“ The look of what, Mr. M'Weovil P" 

“ Of what Ihe paper's full of every week, and 
what’s in eiferybody’s mouth—I mean that, of 
C(»ursCr Look here, sir;” an4 ho laid his fore¬ 
finger on the paper. 

“ Oh!. about the gold-findings! Well, depends 
on which way one looks at it,” • 

“ Ai.d which way do you look at it, Mr. Parker p” 

asked the bushm-.n. * 

» 


“Two ways, Mr. M'Weevil,” responded the 
other; “ if I look at it as an innkeeper, I should 
say it is a good thing enough; for tliough wo , 
don’t lay in tho track exactly, there’s a good deal 
more stirring through the colony tha*i there used 
to be—a jfood many coming and going back’ards 
and for’ard.s, you see; and lots of people coming 
into th?' cotuitry that wouldn't if it hadn’t bin for 
the gold; so it makes trade brisk.” 

“ That’s why you lay it on so high, I suppose,” 
said M'Weevil, tcstilj'. “ I don’t see why 1 should 
pay twice as much as I did iu old Nancy Britton’s 
time, neither. What’s the gold-digging to me ? I 
liaven’t found any on my run.” 

“ I expect not, Mr. M’Weevil;.” replied the host, 
good-tcmpercdly ; “ and as to Nance Britton, that’s 
neither hjTe nor there : my ch.argcs arc I'iiir living 
charges, tliat’s .ill. Talk about ifiaf, I some¬ 
times wish von had found gold on your run, Mr. 
M'Weevil.”" 

“ That’s wlnat I’ve wi.shed oflen enough: but I 
don't know why yon .should,” said the businuan. j 

“You don’t!” oxclaimed the iimkccpcr, lifling 
his eyebrows. “ You are duller then than I took 
you to be: just read ///it# bit, Jlr. M'Weevil, since 
jon’vc got the paper in your hand, iiiid that’ll 
tell.” And Mr. Parker pointed to another colmnii 
of the “ Argus.” 

“You may read if you’ve a mind,” said the 
stockowner, pushing the paper to the host. “ Pvc 
had enough of it for once.” 

Mr. Parker took the paper, and read as fol¬ 
lows ‘ Publicans are making a good thing ot it. 
Inns are daily springing up kke mushrooms on 
the road, but the demand far exceeds supply; ' 

and consequently (“ consequentiitlly,” Mr. Parker 
read it) the meanest,acootnixodation is to he 
obtsuned only at fabnloas pciees, and junke(!pers 
pro reaping a rich harvest, especially from tho 
successful diggers on their return to Melbourne. 

It is no unusual thing for a party of miners to 
arrive at an inn, lake up their abode iu it, and 
carouse day and ni^lit, drinking, in enormous | 
quantities, port wine at eight and ten shillings a 
bottle, champagne at a pound, brandy and rum at 
four times their original cost, and giving away, or 
even pouring on the ground, for mere wantonnc.ss, I 
as much as they consume; carrying on this day- 
after day, tlQ. their means are exhausted; and 
then returmng to Uie diggins^f to renew their toil, 
and obtain fresh means for this killing dissipation. 
We , recently heard of one man who, in the space 
of two or three weeks, had squandered some hun¬ 
dreds of pounds at various inns betwce.-.«Mount 
Alexander and Melbourne, and in Melbourne itself, 
till his money was gone, and he reduced to a 

a le state of mental imbecility. Parties going 
0 diggings have to p.ay dearly for all they 
buy on the road, and tor lodgings. For instance, 
the ordinary price of a glas.s of ale, intrinsically 
worth a penny, is sixpence; and all things else 
are abmfl^in the same proportion!’ There, Mr. 
M'Weevil, don’t say anything more about my 
charges, if you please.” 

Mr. M'Weevil gave an impatient grunt. “ I 
Ujonder you don’t walk yoursell off thereaway, 
Mr. Parker. Why 4pn’t you Pi’ ho said. 

“ Because I don’t much like shilling and chang¬ 
ing, Mr. M'Weevil; ana so I reckon after all it 
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:: wotiWii’t suit; besides, I told you that, luokinpr at! 

, I it as n;» innkeeper, this gold-finding makes my | 

' i trade brisk, in u respectable sort of way, and that’s I 
all I ought to want.” j 

I “It j'ou^re satisfied, I am,” said M'Weerilj ! 

: “but jou said there were two wavs of looking at ' 

I it; what’s the other ?” ' * I 

;| “All! the other way isn't (piite so briglit, ocr- ! 
I tainly,” itpliyd tlie iimkeeper. “ Looking at it 

■ as a liirmer. with a decent little nni—though it is I 
, ii litlle one—I should say, with you, that they’d, j 

better bare kept the gold-finding to the old colony, ; 
i Mr. M-Weevil.” 

' “ You are right there,” said the et-ockowner; I 

I “as things go on now, ’tis downright ruination— \ 

, that's wlmt it is.” • 

II “Iliivc you pot your wool eUppeil, yet. Mr. 

■j M'Woovilt'” the host asked. The question was a 

I simple one, but it wa,s like a match applied to ! 
; gunpowder. A violent explosion burst forth from 
1 Mr. k!-iVcovil. 

! “ 'I'is true what I bear’d, then p ’ contimiod Mr. 

I ravl cer, when the storm had partially subsided. 

I “1 (lon’t. know what you heard, Mr. Parker; 

■ I but il’.yon were told th.it the fellows wanted all 

I j the wool for the trouble of &ho.‘n’ing, you hc.ard 

' I what’s about the fact.” • * 

I I “ And they got it, of coiu’.sO P” 

! “rdo, they didn’t get it, Mr. P.irker; .'uid the 
sheep {ire sheared, it you want to knorv.” 

“ Oil, I didn’t want to know in particular; only 
j I one likes to be neighbourly. There was a good 
Ij clip at. Hiiiiler's Creek this year, anyhow; Mr. 
jj I’racy's drays went by pretty heavy.” 

I The mention of Mr. Bi-ncy called forth a fresh 
j out bill st ot disjilcasure from 51‘AV'eevil. 

“ Wby, wliat’s tlic matter with the m.an P” p.';- 

I i claimed the innkeeper. “ It isn’t true what I 
; heard, then, 1 reckon, that Mr. llracy sent h^ 

II men over to your run to help you out of vour 
'j hobble?” 

1 1 “ AVlial. makes you think it isn’t true, Mr. 

i Parker P" 

j “ Well, 1 moan to say that, if it is true, you 
; have got a queer way of giving thanks, that’s all, 

! Mr. M’Weeril.” 

“ I don’t lliank him a bit, sir,” .said Mr. 
M’Weevil, sullenly. “ What if he did send his 
men over to lend ns a h^nd at shearing ? Didn’t 
he entice away our stoelfman. like a methodist as 
he’s turned to bo, witli his chapel and psalm- 

I i singing and Sunday goings-on at Hunter’s Creek, 
j I enough to make a dog sick ?” 

Jl know about that, Mr. JPWeevil. I 

II don’t think a man’s ever the worse for having the 

' I lear of <}od before him, cither. And from all I 
; ] know. Mr. Rraey’s one of the right sort, upright 
Ij and (iownatraigiit. Hut what about your stock-, 
I} man ? 1 haven’t heard of that.” 

■ J “Why, directly there was u s^ir made about 
I; the.se neftr gold-fields, didn’t he. and Irving, and 
ij iiiat long-limbed American fellow at*Darville 

Creek——” 

!, “ Mr. Matson, you mean ?” 

“ Ves, 1 do mean Mr. Matsop. Didn’t they 
agree together to raise their men’s wages at ome, 
without waiting ta,flee what yould turn up P Tell 
me thiit, Mr. Darker.” 

“ WeU, I believe they'did; and I can't say but 


wb.at tliey did the l>cst thing for Ihemseli’cs loo. 
Anyway, tho^ h.'iv(! kept Iheir men together heller 
Hum some of lire rest ot us.” 

“ And didn’t our stockman hear of it ?” con¬ 
tinued Mr. M'AYeevil, fiercely; ‘‘ and didn’t he up 
directly and tell ns that he wasn’t going.to stop 
with us on the old terms ?” 

“ r should siiy it’s very likely: it’s just wliul niy 
s’.tocknnui did, anyhow.” 

“ And you raised Ids wages, of course P” inquired 
Mr. M’Weevil, ironically. 

“ Of conrfee 1 did. J oft'crcd him the other ' 
twenty pounds he struck for, and he slopped. 
lt’.s what every farmer must do now-a-days : and 
that’s wliy I say that things don’j; look over and 
above bright for^us. And 4<ion’t know nlroiit th.at 
neither; for if wc give higher wages, we’ll get 
higher prices some of these days, and tlsen ’twill 
be .IS broad us it is h ng, and broadcit too, in the 
long-run, perhaps. And so I reckorf'TSRt you 
wouldn’t raise your man’s wages ?” 

” Y'ou reckon jurft the right thing to a tee, Mr. 
i Parker: no. wc wouldn’t, and so off be went. 

I But I say.” he added, after a short pause and in 
i altered tone. “ we’ve some thoughts, Parker, ol 

' giving *up our run—Morris and 1 -” 

“ Ah, I hoard as imich, Mr. M'AVccvil,” replied 
! the innkeeper, not apparently surprised, '•'i'hcy 
' .say that you arc going to tiy your fortune at the 
j diggings.*’’ 

i ’• Alay he so. and m.ay he not, Air. Parker ; but 
since you have heard it, there's no harm in m.iking 
you iui ofli'r of our run, if w<' should decide to go.” 
j “ Aluch obliged, Air. APlVccvil,” said the inn- 
; keeper; “ hut ’twoBldn’t answer inj' purpose, I 
: rcckoTi. I have got as much to see to no.v as I 
I can mauiigo; and——” 

: “ Oh, vei-y wel!; there’s no barm done. 

■ sliall meet with a customer, I dare sayand 
rising from bis sent as he said this, Air. APlYeevil 
I paid his reckouing, and was slowly turning In.s 
steps to the shod wlicre his horse was tethered, 

I when a cloud of dust in the distance annouircA-d 
! tlie approach of a drove of cattle from Hie busli; 

I and, watching till fliey came nearer, the stoek- 
i owner perceived two mounted drivers keeping 
together the drove, and apparcuHy making to¬ 
wards the inn. lie accordingly, and for some 
secret reason of Jiis own—not unconnected, pro- | 
bahljr, with the pack of card* which he invariably I 
cameif with him when away from home—^returned ! 
to his former position and rd-charged his short 
black pipe. 

cii’afi'er xld;. 

A SHOUT ONS, roVTAISISU A DioUESsros. 

Wjhlu Air. M’Weevil is waiting in silence the 
e\pceted arrival, we may add a tew Xvords of cx- 
planaHou respecting one or two matters hinted at 
in the foregone diulogud. 

To begin with the gold-fields, to which the 
speakers had reforred--Mr. M’Weevil was by mo 
means alone in spealdng of their discovery as 
“ downright ruim\^ion” to the fanning and graz¬ 
ing interests of the young colony, which, under the 
new aiil,high-sonBdmg title of Victoria, had not 
long commenced an independent existence. 

While the gold discoveries had been confined to 
the iiiteribr of New South Wales, tbeir effects in 

v2 
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the neighbonrhood of Hunter’s Creejf had been ot 
small importance. But when those discoveries 
were followed by the announcement of the open¬ 
ing-up of the gold mines in the colony of Victoria, 
within easy reach of Melbourne, and more pro¬ 
ductive than those of Ophir and the Turon, serious 
:' consequences immediately ensued, and results still 
I more serious were apprehended. Melbourne and 
its sister town Geelong were for a time half de¬ 
serted; and shepherds, stockmen, hutkeepers, tiirm- 
labourers and mechanics, at the first sound of the 
golden tidings, began to abandon their c<ailings and 
to flock to the .auriferous regions. Farmers and 
stockowners looked aronnd them in desperation. 

‘ Untended flocks, nnherded cattle, and harvests 
sown which could never be reaped, were presented 
to their bewildered ipiaginations. In some in¬ 
stances, these forebodings were fulfilled; and, as 
will bejpadily supposed, the arbitfary or niggardly 
were the first and greatest sufferers. It was true 
that sheep-shearers had refused, more than once, to 
take less than the entire clip’of wool in payment 
for their labour, while other workmen demanded 
a pound a day for their work, and obtained it too; 
and the wages of stockmen, shepherds, and hut- 
keepers were suddenly doubled. All this bore 
hardly on farmers and stockowners, many of 
whom gave up their fartn.s and runs in de.speration, 
sold their stock, and started to tbo diggings. 

On the other hand, there were those who looked 
more cheerfully into the future, and boldly battled 
with present inconveniences, in the hope of a future 
and not far distant advantageous- reaction. By 
I wise and spontaneous liberality they retained suf- 
ficient labour-force to keep off tho first disastrous 
consequences; and by mutual co-operation,' where 
it was practicable, they sfill farther lightened the 
burden. And, after all, there was much good 
feeling and consideration shown by the mass of 
workmen, who, though they would not be restrained 
from trying at the diggings, consulted the inter¬ 
ests of employers also, and in so doing averted 
^lome of the dreaded evils which had been predicted 
to the colony. In the meantime, immigrants, at 
the rate of a thousand a d.ay, were lauding in the 
colony, and though their first rush was towards 
the diggings, there was a constant though smaller 
stream of the dissatisfied and unsuccessful flowing 
I from the diggings into the pastoral bush, to fill 
J up the vacancies which recent events hod caused. 

I Such was the state of affairs at the date to which 
j our story has advanced. We turn to another subject. 

! It will be j(‘dgcd, from the conversation we have 
1 recorded, that Mr, M'WeevilIj narrow escape from 
destruction at the cattle-branding had wrought in 
him no salutary effect. From due and successful 
nursing at Hunter's Creek he had made his escape 
as early as practicable; and thereafter had seemed 
to besir a more than ordinary grudge against his 
neighbours the Bracys, arising in part, perhaps, 
from the remembrance of his enforced sobriety 
daring that .season, in addition to the abhorred 
water-grueling to which he had necessarily been 
subjected. But his dislike ma-e particularly arose 
from the ihet that, in spite of the'disaster of the 
flood, the owner of Hunter’s Creek seewed! to be 
rapidly prospering, while himself and his partner, 
with all their unscrupulosity, were becoming more 
and more embartassed. 


With one more explanation, we bring this di- 
gi-ession to a close. In a previous chwter we 
have repre.sented the family at Hunter’s Cfreek a.s 
so well .satisfied with the pleasant world aronnd 
them, as to have no thoughts less welcome than 
those which reminded them that they were not to 
live in it for ever. Their security, however, and 
their happiness as well, had been roughly shaken— 
first by the tragic death of Archip Irving, and 
then bf the flood, which for a time inflicted a | 
severe sti-oke on their prosperity. In those days 
of adversity, consideration had been forced upon 
them; and it was well that, in both cases, the 
efforts of friendship had not been less directed to 
the right improvement of these strokes of Pro¬ 
vidence, than to the alleviation of present sorrow. 
They had always supposed themselves to be Chris¬ 
tians, we have said; but intercourse with their 
new friends, the Matsons, had revealed to them by 
degrees their entire deficiency in all that con¬ 
stitutes Christian character, gives Christian sta- ! 
bility, and reveals Christian hopes and prospects. 
They found, much to their surprise, dismay, and 
confusion, that they were not Christians at all. 
Wc shall not pursue this subject any further than ; 
to say that the “ goings on” at Hunter’s Creek, ; 
which were hinted at by Mr. M'Weevil, were 
among other indications that, in this very essential ; 
matter, “ old things had passed away.” 

Wc have already said that the friendship of I 
Challoner Matson had been of service to Frank , 
Layton^—of whom we have lately lost sight; this 
friend.ship, indeed, was an era in his history; par- ! 
ticularly so, inasmuch as it convinced him that a 
life in the bush was quite compatible with a holier 
and better life of the soul. 

We beg Mr. M’Weevil’s pardon for keeping 
him so long in expiation of the fresh arrival at 
*S*arker’.s Inn, which was, moreover, delayed by the 
ill-conduct of a refractory bullock, which seemed 
bent upon exploring tho adjoining bush. Tliis 
difficulty was at length overcome, however; and ] 
the droie of cattle was safely secured in a piece of i 
well-fenced pasture land near the inn, evidently | 
intende<l for such occasions, and which was to be j 
their resting-place for tho night. | 

CIIAFTER XLV. I 

AMIVALS AT TOE INK. 

As the stockmen, after securing the cattle and 
taking care of the horses from which they had j 
dismounted, stepped under the verandah of the ; 
inn, Mr. M’Weevil’s countenance suddenly became | 
ovei-cast, and an audible grunt—we Ci«..„ijse no 
otber term so descriptive—of dissatisfaction and 
suppressed aversion escaped him. 

‘‘,4h, Mr. M'Weevil,” said the younger of the 
men, in a hearty tone, oficring his hand, which 
the stockowner carelessly took; “curious now 
that. wo should meet again, where we saw each 
other for* the first time, though there have been 
some alterations since then.” 

“Alterations! yes, you’ll find it so if you are 
going to put up here for the night, as 1 suppose 
you are. Mr. Parker won’t let you off so che^ as 
Nancy Britton did, I reckon/’ replied Mr. M'Wee¬ 
vil, who seemed to resent very deeply the change 
wMch time had wrought in this pariicolar. 

“ I tell yon what, Mrl M'Weevil,” exclaimed a 
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flharp iroico from an open window hard by, “ if you 
haven’t got nothing better to do than run down our 
fair charges, yoii might as Weil be holding your 
tongue. I (cckon nobody asked you to be stopping 
here by the halt-day, a-doing nothing; and if the 
gentlemen like to camp out instead ,of getting 
between clean sheets, why they’re welcoine to— 
that’s all.” *0 

Mr. M'Weevil replied to this objurgation with 
a loud and scornful laugh. “ You hear ^at that 
lively lady, Mrs. Parker, says, Mr. Layton,” he 
added: “ she gives yon your choice though, and 
that's a comfort.” 

“‘Oh, sir,” said Frank, “ we’ll face the reckon¬ 
ing for once: and 1 have so good an opinion of 
Mrs. Parker’s moderation, that I may venture to 
ask yon to join us, if we can prevail on «ur hostess 
to furnish us with a late dinner without unneces¬ 
sary delay; for the truth is, we have-not dined;” 
and, followed by his old companion Barnes, our 
hero sfepped into the inn, and, by a few words of 
gentle good-humour, ho succeeded in restoring 
the equanimity of Mrs. P.arkcr, and in bespeaking 
the necessary attentions of the maid of the inn. 

“ Mow very grand we aro!” muttered Mr. 
M‘Weevil, contemptuously, as, after a momentary 
hesitation, he followed Frank's footsteps. “ Never 
mind; I may as well have a feed, as he offers it; 
he owes me something for saving his life a while 
ago, and that’s cheap at a mutton chop, if there ix 
nothing more to be got. Besides,” thought ho, 
if he did not say it, “ 1 may as well find out what 
this move is about.” 

Time had wrought other changes than those 
noticeable in the tavern and its accessories. Five 
years, or thereabouts, of bush life had cast a flush 
of healthy brown over Layton’s skin, and given 
tension to his nerves. He was taller, more active, 
and more manly; and the almost beardlfts 
youth of former days re-appeared in the close and 
jieatly-triiumcd but full beard and moustache of 
mature manhood, which had imparted to him also 
the linn step and confident bearing of habitual 
responsibility and self-dependence and control. 
Neither had he forgotten, bushman as he was, 
that he had some slight hereditary claim* to the 
character and bearing of a gentleman farmer. In 
avoiding the debasing vices and keepng above the 
general ignorance of thcsmajoiity of sto^men with 
whom he had come in contact, he had kept clear 
also of their careless and slovenly habits. He bad 
not found it necessary to smoke rank tobacco by 
the po^nd or half pound weekly, nor to wear dirty 
liiftn^ preference to clean. Perhaps he had nar¬ 
rowly escaped being a bush dandy; but he had 
escaped it; and thus, while in point of dtess, from 
the cabbage-leaf hat which be 'ftore for conrsnienee 
to the stout boots on his feet, there was nothing 
in the slightest degree pretentious or •unusual, 
except in the matter .of cleanliness: there was an 
air of quiet and unobtrusive superiority, both in 
dress and ad-dress, which, in the eyes of Mrs. 
Parker at least, constituted him a gentleman, and 
prompted the good lady to add, snrreptitiously, an I 
addiuonal bow to her cap, and to infuse a sweeten¬ 
ing of graciousness into her—if truth ^ush he 
told—sontewhat*megar aspect. 

Frank’s old companion, Barnes, was so slightly 
altered, that, with the addition of a few more gray 
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hairs, a further description is as unnec^s»ry as it 
would be inconvenient, seeing that, while we have 
been sketching more fully than heretofore the por¬ 
trait of our hero, the steaks and chops which are 
to form his evening repast have been done to a 
turn, and are now awaiting prompt demolition. 

For a time the operation of eating was but 
scantily interspersed with conversation; a sarcastic 
sneer, first at the clean damask which Mrs. Parker 
—^in honour of her gentleman guest, perhaps—had 
spread upon the labile, and then another at Frank’s 
snort but reverential “ grace before meat,” were 
all that for some time escaped Mr. M'Weevil’s 
lips. The stockmen ate like nungry men, as they 
were; and so did their dogs, whep hone after bone 
fell to their shpre, like liupgry dogs, as no doubt 
they were too. Mr. M‘Weevil and his dog followed 
the example. We shall leave the party a while to 
their pleasant odbupation, and step outin fVont of the 
inn, where Mr. Parker is cooling hims€fi''9fter the 
fatigues and heat of the day. ' 

Tlte short twilight of the summer’s day was al¬ 
ready throwing deep shadows across the valley, 
when the sound of horses’ feet was heard; and, 
after ^hc lapse of a few minutes, two other travel¬ 
lers drew up to the verandah of the inn. 

The principal personage of these was a young 
jnan, tall, well-proportioned, patently muscular, 
and hardened by exposure. He was well dressed 
in stout serviceable travelling gear, and well 
mounted; so also was his black companion or 
attendant; but the horses were manifestly distress¬ 
ed with travel; and the travellers, quickly alight¬ 
ing, did what all good travellers should do, in 
Australia as elsewhere—gave atfention to the 
comfort of their bea.sts before particularly seeking 
their own. 

“ Some alterations since I was here last, sir,” 
said the white traveller, looking curiously around 
him, and addressing the landlord; who, in his turn, 
inquisitively scanned the countenance of his gpiest. 

“ Ay, sir, maybe; so I am told, and so 1 ought 
to know, having made them: but you won’t nnd 
the place any the worse for its changes, I hope. 
How long may it b6, sir, since the time you speak 
ofP” 

"Five years, probably,” said the traveller; 
adding, “ No, 1 should judge that the change is 
for the better.” 

J,‘I should fancy so,” said mine host; “bat ^ 
come m and judge for yourself, sir.” 

“ In one minute, my friend.* You have company, 

I see: any one from Hunter’s Otwek with* yonder 
bullocks ?” • * • 

“ No doubt of it, sir: there’s the brand on them 
plain enoughthe men are at supper now, or din¬ 
ner thw cwl it.” 

“ All right, then,” sidd the stranger. “ I ex¬ 
pected to come up with them here; and now, by 
your leave, we’ll join them." 

“Does blackcy go with you, sir?” asked the 
host, after a momentary hesitation, and in a low 
tone. 

"Certainly,” replied the traveller, with some 
hanehtinesB. “ Have you any objection ?” he asked, 
in a t«ne which implied that be was ready at a 
moment’s fiotice to demolish it, if there should be 
one, with hearty good-will. 

“ I beg your pardon, «r; | foieied he might be 
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yoTur servant; and the gentleman tjiat’s at sup¬ 
per-’* 

‘‘If lie ia vvliat I (also him to be,”'said the 
stranger, interrupting the host, “ isn’t likely to do 
battle for a shade of colour, darker or lighter. But 
it he does, it is of no consequence; this man”—and 
tlie traveller .spoke with .some emphasis, as he 
turned to the black, who had retired a few steps 
while the whispered conference was proceeding— 
“ is my companion and friend, sir " and, without 
further parley, ho entered the inn. 


CURIOSITIES OP MUD. 1 

WiTlT the exception of«6omo naughty children who j 
love to bo dabbling in the dirt, most persons have i 
a natural horror of sloughs and miry places, pick- ] 
ing thdr Wisy cautiously on tip-toc through them 
when n'ccessarily encountered, and quickly remov¬ 
ing from shoe-leather and upper ve.stmcnts the 
consequent bespatterment. Wn think with jiify 
upon OUT ancestors, who had to traverse nnpaved 
streets, and jc^ along roads of tho natural soil, as 
soft as a pudding ki wret weather; and w'onder at 
their accomplishing so inneli locomotion, when 
putting one leg belore the other was something 
like gauging the depth of a morass, and surely in¬ 
curring gi-eater detilemonfc. Yet let us not be i 
gnilty of injustice to mnd, for it is at present an 
object of interest to various parties: to tho agri¬ 
culturist, as a manure fur his fields; to the physi¬ 
cal geographer, as an evidence of change on the 
terrestrial surface, by its aggregation in certain 
localities and abstraction front others; to tho mi- 
cro.scopist, as sometimes largely composed of or¬ 
ganic remains, and of living organisms invisible 
to the naked eye; and to a needy and somewhat 
vagrant class, who, careless of appearances, reso¬ 
lutely explore the slime of harbours and estuaries, 
on the recession of the tide, in tho hope of finding 
some w.aif left by the retiring waters, which in.ay 
be turned to profitable account. So we write a 
chapter on mnd, especially retiring to that of the 
river-streets, or of the streams on which we Hoat. 
It is possible to slick fast in the inirc, travelling 
by water as well as by land, for many rivers de¬ 
posit sediment so abundantly, and shift their shoals 
so rapidly under the action of strong currents, 
that a channel open<one day will bo difficult, or 
closed the next, owing to tho change efiectedC in its 
bed. 

In many har|\uaTs and rivers of commercial im¬ 
portance there may be seen unsightly vessels fitted 
with dredging-machmes, which arc constantly at 
work, heaving up the mud from the bottom, 
where it has a tendency to accumulate, in order 
to preserve a depth of water sufficient for the pur¬ 
poses of navigation. No little odinm has been 
incurred by the Russian emperor for neglecting his 
engamment to keep open in this way the Sulina 
mouth of the Panupe, Its only or chief navigable 
channel. Mr. O’Biien, a traveller who was at the 
entrance of the great river inr September last, 
found the bar impassable, while the expanse of 
water in front was strewed with wrecks, «ome of 
which lay half uncovered; while of 'others the 
masts only were seen. They had been .stranded 
on the mud-banks, and held fast, graduaHy sink¬ 


ing to a lower depth in them. Nearly every vessel 
that had attempted to sail with a cargo, for a long 
time previously, had met with such disasters. 
There was, indeed, a dredging-maclijne; but it 
was lying idle, dirty, and uncared for, while ckwo 
by wa.s a gnn-boat, manned by a marine lounging 
over the bulwarks, who amused himself by drop¬ 
ping Sits of .str.aw into the tide. The autocrat, and 
empero^f all the Knssiaa has evidently had no 
love forMrctlging; and it was an instmice of sim¬ 
plicity on tho part of the western nations in con¬ 
senting to tru.st the efilux of the mightiest Eu¬ 
ropean river to his care. Russia has been much 
more eager to filch awjiy firm Inu.d from her noigli- 
bours, by diplomatic arts and military displays, (lian 
to scratch up loose soil from the bed of an eneum- 
bered strewn for the accommodation of commerce. 

'ITie material abstracted from harbours and 
rivers, to prevent their choking up, has either 
been earned down by the streams from th^ upper 
parts of their basin, or 'brought in by tlio lidas, 
and deposited during tho brief calm of high water. 
The former is generally the case. Its rlc.-dination 
i.s very varioms, being determined by its quality, 
whether valuable as a manure, and by couvenieneo ' 
off removal when inapplicable to industrial pnr- 
po.'os. That upheaved from tho channel of tlm 
Thames near London undergoes a somewhat singu¬ 
lar traii'^it. Tlierc are nearly three thousand ves¬ 
sels employed in bringing coals to the metropoli.s 
from the northern coal-fields. Upon discharging 
their cargoes, the ships get back to Newcastle and 
the other ports for fresh ones as fast, as possible 
and as there are not goods enough from .London to 
freight them, they take in ballast to eiiaMe them 
to sail in safety. This ballast is chiefly tho gravel 
and sand di-edged np from the boitorn of tin; 
Thames in and near Woolwich-reacb. The Trinity - 
Idinse take.s upon itself the duty of .supplying it. 
There is a ballast-office, to which the musters nl 
collier vessels apply for tho required amount when 
about to sail, and it is sent in lighters belonging 
to the Trinity-house, so much per ton being paid 
for it. About eighty tons on an avera;»’e are 
required for each vessel; and about ten thousand 
tons per week are, we believe, thus disposed of. 
Upon reachiqg tho Tyne or the Wear, tho ballast 
becomes of no further use; and as it must not of 
course bo thrown overboaxd into the rivers, it may 
be seen on many an adjoining site, lying in huge 
heaps from two to three hundred feet high, form¬ 
ing ranges of miniature hills. Thus, literally, 
does the bed of the Tliatnea go to form tl^a banks 
of the Tyne; fand tho soil of our southern diSfR'ets 
is transported to the northern. It is ceitainly 
a curious instance^ of exchange, that Newcastle 
sends its subterranean coals to London, and Lon¬ 
don sends its subaqueous shoals to Newcastle. 

Poetiaal minds nave found sermons in stone.s, 
tongues in the trees, and voices in running brooks. 
But withpt >any exercise of imagination, prying 
microscopists Lave found equal wonders in mnd— 
life and death. They have not only been tAere — 
that is, present in tho compost—but the dingy 
mass has been shown to consist largely, in various 
plaees, pf the organisms of tlie living and the car¬ 
cases of the dead! To M. Ehrdnberg,‘the Prus¬ 
sian naturalist, we are indebted for the truly won¬ 
derful discovaiy, that extensive masses of hard 
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rook, as the polishing-slate of Bohemia among 
othi'i's, are composed mainly of the mineralised 
skeletmis of niiiinaiciilites, individually small to in¬ 
visibility wiyiout optical aid, but making up by 
numbers which arithmetic fails to express for their 
excessive minuteness. Having ascertained this fact, 
he was led to inquire whether similar iormations 
might not bo in course of production at jlfesent; 
and ai'rivcd at the oonclusion, that a very large pro¬ 
portion of the mud deposited by certain rivft’s flow¬ 
ing into harbours consisted piudly of living raicro- 
.•ieoiiic organisms, and partly of the empty shells 
of siliceously-enveloped dead individuals. In the 
harbour of Wisinar, in the Baltic, these insignili- 
cant existences were found to form from one-twen- 
tii.th to one-fourth of tho mass of mud deposited. 
Similar experiments on tliq deposits at Billati, the 
port of Konigsberg, yielded a similar result; and 
at iSwinemuude, tho port of Stettin, which receives 
the waters of the Oder, microscopical analyses of 
its imnr-banks gave a prn^rrtioQ of from one-third 
to une-half of distinguish.able organic bodies. At 
cacli of these places, organised materialwas met with 
belonging to ibc waters ot the ocean. It appears 
that, Rpon a north wind blowing, the sca-wuter is 
carried into the estuaries and rivers—for tfio Baltic 
is nearly tidolcss—when tho 'marine animaicnfes 
are gradually killed by contact with the fresh 
water. This fact is particularly perceptible with 
reference to the mud of the Elbe, from Cuxhavcn 
at its mouth to some distance above Hamburg. It 
consists, to a very considerable extent, of organic 
beings once existing in the sea, but which have 
there been brought into tlie river by the flood-tide 
Ilf the Herman ocean, and destroyed by the fresh 
water of the strea>»> Observations upon tho de- 
(ioslts of the Nile, brought from places in Dongola 
and Nubia—from Thebes and Hbi/.eh in Upper 
Egypt—from Bonlak near Cairo—and from Uami- 
etia in Lower Egypt, have shown its mud to be 
largely of organic origin. 

lJut there are river deposits of a widely different 
quality. The Lifley, with its tributary the Dodder, 
descends from the granitic mountains of Wicklow 
to the hay of Dublin, and carries into it such a 
(piantity of material as to entail a serious expense 
upon the curators of tho navigation in maintaining 
dredging-machines to prevent injurious acciiniula- 
tioii. But on a microscopic examination oi it by 
T. E. Bergin, esq., of that city, he found the 
deposit not at all agreeing in character with that 
ol tho north German rivers, as organic forms did 
not constitute one thousandth part of tho mass. 
It ^cfisisted for the most part of,granitic sand. 
This diiference is a point of economic importance, 
for Rhrenberg supposes, with great probability, 
that the extraordinary fertility 5f the mud dqpositcd 
on the twablc lands overflowed by the Nile is not 
owing merely to the mechanical transport of soil, 
hut to the vast amount of animal matter spread 
over tlie surface. The different depcfits of the 
Irish river confirm to some extent thip view. The 
floods of tho Dodder produce an effect very far 
from fertilising; and irrigation has frequently in 
other places been resorted to for the improvement 
of land without that end being attained.. Hence 
it might hcoBsiohally be of service for an agricul¬ 
turist to be a microsc»pist, as an analysis of the 
mud of a stream would enable him to say whether 


a benefit or tho reverse might bo expcctqd from 
suflering it transiently to overflow Ins fields. 
Scientific knewlcdge has corrected many an error 
in practical agriculture, and contributed no little 
to the successful management of laud. A farmer 
not long ago remarked, after hearing a zoologic^al 
lecture, that it would have saved him many a 
pound had he heard it sooner. He had been in 
the habit of employing his men and horses in 
carting awmy large quantities ol jelly-iish from th« 
sea-shore, and using them as manure on his farm. 
But he learned, from the lecturer, that ttee gela¬ 
tinous bodies are little else tlian masses of vivified 
sea-water. This is strictly true, for an individual 
specimen, weighing two pounds w,hcn fcom 

the .sea, will, when draine^^md 'dried,, be repre¬ 
sented by a thin film of membrane weighing under 
thirty grains! Supposing, then, the farmer to haire 
removed a ton weight in one loud, tho jsialamomct 
of solid material would be only about fofl^'pounds, 
the rest being sea-water, A ton of jelly-fish, 
deprived of its fluid part, he might have compressed 
into a small packet, and walked home with it in 
his pocket. lie has, doubtless, let the jelly-iuh 
i^one, since listening to the zoologist. 


A VISIT TO COPENHAOEN. 

One of the most remarkable and beaetiM ei^>itale 
in Europe is Copenhagen, which has of late at¬ 
tracted considerable public attention m eomiezioB 
with the inoxJs»‘®nfs sf “if Baltic fleet. We so¬ 
journed there a few years ago, and entertain vivid 
and pleasant recifllgetimift of this chief Scaudiua- 
vian*eity. A recent kaveller, Mr. Liiing, has 
somewhat elalwrately compared Copenhagen to 
Edinburgh, and although we admit that the two 
cities possess a few great points of resemblance— 
such, for instance, as each being the capital of .a 
small country lying far north in almost parallel 
lines; cat‘h approximating in size; each tlie dis¬ 
tinguished home of literature and arts, and (he 
chosen resort of literary and scioiitiflc men: ytt 
here, we think, all rcseiublanco cease.s, as the 
reader who has nut had an opportunity of per¬ 
sonally seeing fhe Danish oapit.al will pivibably 
admit, after reading tlto brief sketch wc ^mrpose 
giving. 

fopoiihagcn {Kjbbcn}iav)^\n Danish) is probably 
one Ol the most level capitals in fhe world, as rc- * 
gards its site. It is built upon the Sound—tho 
opposite Swedish coast being sowie nine nTiles dis¬ 
tant—of which it eommands a dclf!;;htlul prospect, 

: and contains 130,000 inhabitants.^ In approach- 
j ing it by land, you behold lillle or nothing to re¬ 
mind you that you are .about to enter a noble 
capital*; a few spires and towers are all that rise 
above the Icvil horizon, and tho suburbs are very 
small, although of Itfte they have increased, and 
probably will become of considerable extent in a 
tew years. But from the sen, in certain positions, 
the view of Copenhagen is exceedingly grand. A 
vast mass of cit^els, batteries, docks, etc., skirt 

* loin'll, at leuat, vna its popniatlon dnrinx our residSoce 
tliree years ago | but that unglitt'iil soourge, the cholera, in 
IBS.1, carnciifolf uvwarda ot 40<X) people within a few weehs, 
lip to nliieh time ctmlera hod never once viaited aov part of 
Dennuirka although it bad tijoro tbiut once raged in tho 
uej-hliom-ing t<iwu3 on the Swedish ooest. 
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lUe shore, and beyond them yon have a view of 
the most aristocratical streets of the new town, 
and of almost every tower, spire, and palace that 
the place contains. The city is strongly fortified, 
and is strictly inclosed by immense earthen ram¬ 
parts, the summits of which are planted with trees, 
and afford charming promenades in the spring and 
snmmer months. Many other promenades, or 
allies, tmrdcr the wide lakes or moats that encircle 
the ramparts, etc. To enter or leave the city land¬ 
ward, you must pass dne of the four gates, wbkrh, 
in the shape of tunnels, perforate the ramparts, and 
are formidable-looking barriers, with their draw¬ 
bridges, chains *&nnon, and sentinels. They an? 
closed at night, and, until a Tew years ago, no 
individual was permitted to enter by them during 
the night; but now (at one at least) you may 
enter, on payment of a slight toll, at any hour. All 
this sort of thing has a novel and not altogether 
pleasant aspect to an Englishman; but it is sur¬ 
prising how very soon one gets accustomed to it, 
and ceases to think about it as being at all extra¬ 
ordinary or uncoipfortable. There are othci- na¬ 
tional peculiarities which arc equally impressivo at I 
first to the stranger. One of these is the custom 
of the watchman—quaintly-attired, antique-V>ok- 
ing guardians of ithe night—who perambulate the 
streets, and from eieht o’-'lcck in the evening 
until five o'clock in the niorning, throughout the 


year, chant in a powerful and striking tone, a 
fresh vei’sc at the expiration of each hour, and re¬ 
peat it at intervals until the hour tertninates. The 
verses are very ancient, and possess considerable 
poetical merit in the original Danish. To give 
some idea of them, we will here subjoin a faithful 
literal translation of the first and last 

KlflUT o’etocK, P.W. 

'* Wlien tliirkncss Winds Ihc cartli, 

And the day declines, 

Tliat time tlieii ns irmiiiils 
Of d<'atk’i> dark grave: 
iSliinn on ns, Jesus sweet. 

At every step 

T* the grave-plaw ;* '■* 

- And gi'ant a blissful death.’’ 

^ I'lVB o’clock, a.m, 

^ “O Jtsii! niorniiig st.ar! 

Onr king, unto tliy care 
Wo so willinsrly commend; 

Be then our sun and shield! 
lOi’.v cluck it has struck live. 

(’nine mild sun, • 

From mercy’s pale, 

Light up our house and home.” 

These watchmen carry lanterns at their belts, 
and a stout staff in their hands, on which they 

o _ 

j * Burial^lace. 
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I screw the morning stor—a metal ball full of ter¬ 
rible spikc.s—as a weapon of offence and defence. 
When the street lamps—which arc of oil, ns gas 
i has not yet been introduced—require relighting, 

\ the watchmen affix the candle in their lantern to 
I the tip of their staff, for that purpose., They also 
I give warning of fire by ascending the 01101*011 
towel’s, and striking a number of strolls, wav¬ 
ing fiiigs to intimate the quarter in which the 
conflagration rage.s. 

To resume. The streets of Copenhagen arc 
I generally narrow, and this causes the foot-passen- 
! gers to be very much mixed up with the vehicles 
on the road; but as can*iagc8, etc., arc only al¬ 
lowed to move at a rate of little more than four 
English miles per hour, few accidents result. The 
houses are substantially built of brick, and arc of 
lofty and light appearance, windows being very 
nuincrons. Astergade (East-street) is the main 
i artery of the buainc.ss-pavt of the city, and prcsent.s 
; a mosP inctnresque and interesting aspect in the 
i eyes of a stranger. Shops are small, and a stamp 
j of old-fashionism pervades everywhere. The streets 
I out of the main lines of traffic arc remarkable 
i chiefly for their air of extreme quietude and dull 
! respectability. Several canals, for the convenience 
' of small craft, pierce far intef the town, and tlius 
j iinpart a Hutch-like a.spect to those streets which 
are situated upon their banks- The grand dis- 
! tine.tive features of Copenhagen consi.st of the sur- 
j prising number and variety of its palaces, churches, 
museums, and other public buildings. We pre- 
I Slime that no city of even thrice its size contains 
I j more note-worthy buildings. Of the more remark- 
j I able of these we proceed to give a brief account. 

Christiansborg palace is a building compared to 
' ] which the London general post-office, for example, 
' or any other of the lar^st edifices in our metro- 
; I polis, would appear insignificant in point of swe. 
I It is absolutely bewildering to ramble over this 
I stupendous sti’ucturc, and the eye can hardly em- 
< braco its exterior at one view, unless the spectator 
I retires to a considerable distance. The aspect 
I outwardly is not what can be termed magnificent, 
I but the massive walls impress one with a percep- 
I tion of grandeur apart from mere architectural 
design. This vast palace contains the supreme 
court of judicature, the museum off northern an¬ 
tiquities, the royal libjjpry, and numerous pictui'e 
galleries, halls, etc., etc. The king himself has 
almost entirely given np the palace to the service 
of the public, and now rarely, if ever, resides in it 
—pr^rring to occupy one or other of the many 
mL.drtoyal dwellings. The royal library, although 
occupying only a mere section of tiie building, is a 
I gigantic repository of literature. Of all the sights 
wo beheld, daring our rcsidenco in the JIanish 
I capital, few gave us more unmixed delight thiyi 
I this noblo library. The principal room is above 
I three hundred feet in length, naved with black 
] and white marble, and with galleries^down each 
I side, supported by pillars. The books.are arranged 
I on open shelves, so as to be very accessible, and 

I we were practically shown how easily any required 

volume could be found. There are, in all, upwards 
of four hundred thousand volumes, and the whole 
of these hre acftssible to« the public, lliere is a 
reading-room attachec^ but the nooks are lent out 
to any respectable resident, or to any person re¬ 


commended by a lionseliolder. The whqje aspect 
of this ma^iifieent library reflects the highest 
credit on the management. 

The museum of northern antiquities is the most 
wonderful and valuable collcclioii of the kind in 
the world. It is contained in a large suite of 
rooms, where all the objects are arranged in syste¬ 
matic order, and the flood of light they throw on 
the mysterious unwritten histor;* of very remote 
ages is as remarkable us it is aiso incoiitcst.able. 
The first room or two contains niemoi-ials of what 
is termed the stone age of f?candinavi.i, consisting 
of stone and flint weapons, tools, and utensils. 
Next in order we arrive at the bronze aac. and 
here we see short sw’ords, spear-heads, sliiclds, , 
trumpets, braijplets, buck|/Nf, etc., all of bronze. 
Finally, we arrive at the iron age, where every¬ 
thing is made of iron. All these relics of the past 
have been dug’ont ol the ground—generally from 
burial-mounds. We have not space tirtltate upon 
the extremely intere.sting facta they attest, but 
the great inferences drawn from them are briefly 
these. The stone age prevailed in a very remote 
period of the world's existence, when the people of 
/he noytli were sunk in the grossest and darkest 
paganism ; and it is clear that these ancient Scan¬ 
dinavians were not the giants popularly supposed, 
for the handles of tlicir knives—and in a Later age 
those of their swords—arc much too small for the 
grasp of a modern hand! The bronze age was 
that in which they attained a knowledge of the 
uses of copper and tin, and as this age comes in 
abruptly, and ss the above materials are not found 
in Denmark, it is presumed that they must have 
been introduced frsm some foreign countries. The 
iroif age is the third great development of human 
intelligence, and is supposed to have been coeval 
with the advent of Christianity. Numerous gold 
and silver ornaments arc found of this period, and 
also many Roman coins, which probably indicate 
pretty clearly from what quarter this increased 
knowledge of tlic arts reached Scandinavi.a. The 
stone age is reckoned to have prevailed full 3000 
years ago; the bronze age to have commenced six 
centuries befoi-c till Clirislian era; and the iron 
age either a little before or a little after that glo¬ 
rious advent. 

The other rooms of the museum are fllled with 
an immense variety of valuable curiosities, ar¬ 
ranged so ns to capitally illastratc the customs and 
manilcrs of Scandinavia down to a comparatively * 
modern period. Continual Accessions are being 
made to the various sections, and every article of 
prccions metal, found from time* to time by the 
delving peasant, speedily finds its proper place in 
this grand national reposito y; for a wise law pro¬ 
vides that the full bullion value of all articles of 
gold, silver, etc., shall be immediately paid to the 
finder, who thus is sure to promptly bring them 
in, instead of secretly melting them down or 
otherwise disposing of them, m is often the ease 
in sneh instances in England, to the great and irre¬ 
parable loss of science. Tlie liberal example set 
in this matter by the little kingdom of Denmark 
might be advantageously adopted by our own 
wealthy empire.^ Altogether, the Danish museum 
of nerthem antiquities is the most truly valuable 
and interesting m the world, and is a splendid 
instance* of what may be done* by limited means. 
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\vl^cnlllo .’Vl 5 tel»cll■^•]a^^ifu'atio^l, rtndcif'npnvisonof The exchange is one of the rincst specimens of 
one rm:ie niinois <if antiiiuity with nnolher, is car- brick-work that even Copenhagen possesses. It is 
ricil out iiiaii iniJi^'ljtincMl anil painstaking manner, a beautiful and exceedingly pictiiresipic old bnild- 
Closely iitijoiniiig Christiansborg palace is a ing, with a fantastic spiro of great height, formed 
huge tiuadrauguJar building, in the Pompeii style, of four copper dragon.s, who.se tails wreath upwards 
j witli .I'Jli ii.'ean Ih-seoes, the size of life, around the to a point. * It will be seen represented in the eii- 
! ioiver i«aliou of the exterior. That building i.s graving ^|that accompanies this .sketch. Another ; 

; t)u’ lalebrated Thorvaldsen’s mnseum, being cn- building deserving of a word of notice is the ehnreh : 

' tii'ely devoted to the gratuitous exhibition of the of Our Saviour, a fine edifice nearly three hundred [ 

,, >culptiircs of that great artist. It contains many feet high, and peculiarly remarkable tor possessing 
11 originals in marble, and easts in plaster of all a tine spiral staircase that winds outside the spire 

.; other works by Thorvaldsen. The whole eollec- up to the ver) summit. Our limited space forbids | 

i tiou is prodigious, and impre.sscs the vi.sitor with more than mere allusion to the legion of other 

a feeling aluio.’>t amounting to incTcdiility, when he notable eburches, palaces, ho.«plta1.s, (which are 

I''is told that one man's labours, or copies of them, conducted on admirable principlc.s,) castles, etc. : 

! are grouped before hiiftl Neverthedess, it is per- Some idea, howe\ er, may bo formed of the prolii- ] 

] fectly true that Thorvald.sen alouc sculptured sion of princely edifices, by mentioning the fact j 
fcvci'y obiect, and not a tew of the,works are tri- that four marble palaces, built in the richest and i 

I umphs o£jiy!>)Icru art. What especially carried off most cosily style of architecture, and filled with | 
li’ the palm oi' i.uterLst, in our estimation, were the superb paintings .and articles of wti!, stand so j 
ij eolos.^al st.atues of our Saviour and his twohe near together that they' form of themselves an ^ 
i t apostles. The marble originals are in Frue-kirko, octagonal place, being merely separated from each ; 
jl a church iji the city. The Saviour is represented other by streets crossing at right angles. 

|j with outstretched arms, in the »ict of saying, Witli all this iistuni.shing display of royal and |j 
') “Come unto me!” Thorv.aldson liiiusvlf is^ public buildings, Copenhagen has an cssenlially | 
|| buried, according to his own de.sire, in the centre ! modern ixspcct, whiijt, alas! admits of easy but 
Ij of tho inner quadrangle of the museum. His j .sad ex])lanation. Two tremendous coutlagiafions, j 
'j memory is belli in the liigliest esteem by his ad-I happoiiingin 1728and I79t respectively, destroj-ud ^ 

I I miring countrymen; bnt we regret to add that, 1 numerous streets and all the fine old edifices they j 
i ap.art from his franscendent talents as a sculptor, i contained. What, however, were spared by these !i 

i ho does not, by all accounts, seem to have been an j fires were doomed, witli .a few exceptions, to dc- ! j 

I amiable man, and to lilal religion be was indilTer- j strnetion by the very cruel bombardment of the 

I ent. His father w.i.s a poor Tcclanflor, a boat- ! city by the IJritish in 1807 — an event which the 11 

Imildcr and carver of the figure-heads of .ships, Danes yet remember with bitter feelings, nor can jj 

i who emigrated to Copenhagen* where the fulure wo wonder at it. We personally have felt quite 1 

sculptor was bora in 1770, .and where, returaiiig humiliated, when walking the streets of Copenhagen | 

after spendlug all the prime of his life in the ex- with a Danish friend; for, every now and then, lie j 
I crcisc of his art in Ift^Iy, he died in 18 tl, I would point out the site of some noble church or j 

i The nnlver.sity of Ciipenhagcn is a noble csta- | other great building, telling ns that our bombs had | 
bli.>hiuent, wfth many able professors, some of whom destroyed it wholly or partially, 
are of more titan European celebrity, and is at- The suburb of Christianshavn is separated by a 
tended by nearly a thousand students, a compara- narrow arm of the sea from the island of Amagcr, 
lively large number of them being young Iceland- j with which, however, direct coniiniinicafion is held 
ers sent hither for their edii><“alioii. We were 1 by long bridges. This island, which is about eight 
much pleased with some of the latter, who showed miles by four, is a very remarkable sjwt, and pos¬ 
its their humble lif tie rooms. The poorer of them .sesses a singular history. Above three hundred 
have each .a room free, .and an allowance from the years ago, a number of East Frksland families 
fostering slate of about 10/. per annum. The were brought to it, in order expressly to cultivate 
library of the university is the rieliest of any in it, and teach the Danes thBiurt of gardening. The 
Europe (excepting Paris) in Persian ami Or'e^al descendants of these people to this day inhabit llie 
MSS., and its collectL<m of Icelandic books in ms. island, to tbe number of about seven thousand, and 
is quite ».nrivalled, So heautirtilly are some of the supply Copenhagen with vegetables, milk, fish, etc. - 
latter written, tSat we .at first actually rnktoolc They yet dress in tho true Friesland fashi^^and 
them for printed works. Some are bound in oaken are preached to in the Dutch language b^heir 
I covers, but the majority in tliick aiitique parch- own ministers, although of course they understand 
! ment. This library is kept in a very remarkable Danish .sufficiently for all practical usages. They 
I building, called the Riinde Turn or Round Tower, also, w'o believe, retain their own civil and criminal 
I which, as ite name implic.s is an immense round tribunals, subject to the higher courts of the city, 
brick tower, rising to a great altitude, and with a The name of their chief village is of itself sug- 
church attached. An indined broad plane of brick- gestivc of their bi'igin. It is called “ Hollander- 
work, without any .stairs or steps, ascends spirally bycn” (Hollimder’s-town). It is a level and 
to the sainmit,4nu-riorly, with.such a ^ntlo rise swampish spt, but careftilly callivatcd, and the 
that a carriage might drive up; and it is asserted whitewashed, well-lighted cottages have a clean, 
that Peter the Great, the hak-ihsano emperor of pleasant aspect, with an air of quiet qiiaintness 
Ru.ssia, actually did drive bis empress to the sum- that is highly agreeable to a stranwr wandering 
mit in a carriage and f'.'ur! The tower js clowned among them. The number of winu-mj’lls on the 
by ap astronomii^ observatc’T’, and commands a island is quite astonishihg, and, from its exposed 
most extensive view both of Danish and ^Swedish situation, the winds from^inost quarters of the 
towns. compass blow over it with extreme force. 
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'file general aspect of Copenhagen is decidedly 
dull, owing principally to the absence of the eom- 
inerei;il bustle one is aceiistunicd to in English 
towns; bu^ the people, although veiy slow and 
sober-going in everything that relates to practical 
progress, are gay and lively enough in Ijieir social j 
and domestic circles—^indeed they carry th^ir love j 
of pleasure and amusement to excess. The Danes ! 
arc iutclleolinilly a most gifted people, and of late 
years have deservedly ranked very high in the 
pursuits of science and literature. Orsled, Oehlen- 
schin'ger, Mans C. Andersen, and others, have won 
such reputations, in their respective lines, that any 
nation might Iw gjad to call them its sons. The 
cut ire Danish nation may be termed an educated 
one, for the law compels parents to send their 
children to school at Ihp proper age, and if the 
parents are too poor to pay for their education, the 
state itself does that. There does not appear to 
be tlie terrible destitution among the lower classes 
of Danes that is so comm<5u with us. The poorest 
.‘.re decently clad, and do not lack the necessaries 
of life—ab-solute paupers being very few. We do 
not recollect having seen more than three or four 
beggars during a residence of four months in 
('()penliagt!n, and not one dqmkeii man did we 
behold, although spirits arc very cheap, and uni- 
vcr.sally drunk in small quantities at meals by .all 
classi-s. Sweden contrasts very unfavourably in 
tins respect, and idso in morality, with Denmark, 
The o.'ccellent order that pervades the .streets of 
C'opcnhivgen,_and the entire absence of the painful 
.and disgusting scenes of folly and vice that so fre¬ 
quently are seen in large British cities, more than 
compensate, in our estimation, fur the general lack 
of animation. 

Living, on the whole, is cheap In Copenhagen— 
house-rent being one of the heaviest items. It is 
customary to live in flats, or on separate stories 
large houses, in (lie same fa-shion as at Paris and 
Edinburgh. At Copenhagen, yon usually enter 
t'rom the street through a large gateway, and find 
yourself in a common yard, with two or more largo 
houses, each having a common .staircase, and a 
self-contained and separate family-dwelling of seve¬ 
ral rooms on each landing. VVe have resided in 
this manner at all the cities above named, and like 
the system very much, and think it might be ad¬ 
vantageously introduced in London* and other 
largo English towns. The Danish people are ex¬ 
ceedingly kind and ho.spitabIe to any foreigner who 
sojourns among them, and we shall ever gratefnlly 
remen^r the very numerous unsought kindnesses 
bestowed on our unworthy self. Tlfls is a mariced 
and amiable tndt in their character, and is almost 
its universal as their love of tjieir little country, 
iuid their readiness to sacrifice, without a indvmur, 
all they possess in its service, even to life itself, aif 
they have often done. 

• 

L1TT1.B Snts DAXOBUoua — A little rofip suflifeth to 
liang a great thief; a little dross iiho-seth mnch gold; a 
little poison infecteth much wholesome liquor; a little 
Iwresy comipieth mudi sound doctrine; a little tly is 
enough to spoil all the sUbasler hov ot ointmentthe 
smallest sin, without God’s mwey, is sulBriciit tojritiii«)ur< 
'loiils to all Acrnity f—Phil. JtixMtH. 

* Itii nowlieingtried.weloliere.m thencwitrettbetireon 
Westminster and Pitnlico, 


THE ADVENTURES OE A SAIL*OR. 

R-iTiTEn more than eighty years ago, a stout little 
boy, in his sixth or seventh year, was despatched 
from an old-fitahioucd farm-house in the upper 
part of the parish of Cromarty, to drown a litter 
of puppies in an :idjaeent pond; The coinniission 
seemed to he not in the least cougeuial. He sat 
down beside the pool, and began to cry over his 
charge; and finally, ai'tor wasting some time in a 
paroxysm of indecision and sorrow, inste.ad of com¬ 
mitting the puppies to the water, be tucked them 
lip in bis little kilt, and set out by a blind patbw:ty 
which went winding through the stunted heath of 
the dreary Maolbuoy Common, in.a direction oppo¬ 
site to tliat of»the farmhouic—his homo for the 
two prcviou.s twelvemonths. Aliev some doubtful 
wandering on the waste, he succeeded in rcacliing, 
before nigbtfalf, the neighbotiriiig seaport town, 
:ind pre.senled him.self, laden with his cilarge, .at 
hi.s motherks door. The poor woman—a sailor’s 
widow, in very humble circumstances—raised her 
hands in astonishment: " Oh, my unlucky boy." 
she exclaimed, "what’s this?—what brings you 
here ?’j *• The little doggpes, niitbcr,’’ said the boy; 

“ I eouldna drown the little doggies; and I took 
them to you." What .afterw.anls befel the “ little 
doggies" I know not; but, trivial as the incident 
may seem, it exercised a marked iiiHuence on the 
eircuinstances and destiny of at least two genera¬ 
tions of creatures higher in the scale than them¬ 
selves. The boy, as he stubboraly refused to 
return to the farm-house, had to be sent on sliip- 
bo.aril, agreeably to his wish, as a cabin-boy; and 
the writer was bofti, in consequence, a sailor’s 
.son. and was rendered, as early as his fifth year, 
mainly dependent for his support on the sedu¬ 
lously plied but indifferently j^mnnerated kabours 
of his only surviving parent ot the time, a sailor’s 
widow. 

Tho little boy of the farm-house'Vras descended 
from a long line of seafaring men—.skilfuj and 
adventurous sailors—some of whom had coasted 
along the Scottish ^horcs as early as the times of 
sir Andrew Wood and the " bold Bartons,” and 
mayhap helped to m;m that “ verrio inonstrons 
.«chippe the (Jreat Michael," that “cumbered all 
Scotland to get her to .sen." They had taken as 
naturally to the water as the Newfoundland dog or 
the»dqckling. That waste 6f life which is always ■ 
so great in the naval profession had been more than 
usually so in the generation just jiassed auiay. Of 
the Imy’s two uncles, one had*S5>iled round the 
world with Anson,*and assisted in bunting Ptiita, 
and in boarding the Manilla galleon; but on 
reaching the English co:»st he mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared!, and was never more heard of. Tlie 
other uncle, a remarkably handsorao and pow'crful 
man—or, to borrow tl^p homely but not inexpres¬ 
sive language in which I have heard him described, 

“ as preth/ a fellow as ever stepped in shoe-leather" 
—perished at .sea in a .storm; and several years 
after, the boy’s father, when entering the Frith of 
Cromarty, was struck overboard, during a sudden 
gust, by (ho boom of his vessel, and, apparently 
stunneut by^the blow, never rose agmn. Shortly 
after, in the hope of screening her son from what 
seemed tp be the hereditary fate, his mother had 
committed ^he boy to the.charge of a sister, 
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married to a farmer of tlio parisli, and now the I barrassing nature of the position, they were con- 
mistresa’of the fami-Iiouse of Ard^-fellj but the tent simply to demand the redress of their griev- 
j family death was not to be so avoided; and the ' ances as their terms of surrender; when, unto- 
i arrangement terminated, as has been seen, in the wardly for their claims, a ship of war hove in sight. 

'■ transaction beside the pond. I much in want of men, and, bearing down on the 

i III course of time the sailor boy, despite of Indiaman, the mutiny was at once suppressed, and 
i hardship and rough usage, grew up into a sin- | the leading'mutineers sent aboard the armed vessel, 
1 galiirly robust and active man, not above the accomnd.'iied by a grave charge, and the worst 
middle size—for his height never exceeded five possible of characters. Luckily for them, however, 
teet eight inches—but broad-shouldered, deep- and especially luckily for the Irishman and his 
j , chested, strong-limbed, and so compact of bone . friend, the war-ship was so weakened by scurvy, at 
j and muscle, that in a ship of the line, in which he j that time the untamed pest of the navy, that scarce 
i afterwards sailed, there was not, among five lum- two dozen of her crew could do duty aloft. A 
1 dred able-bodied seamen, a man who could lift so ; fierce tropical tempest, too, which broke out not 
!J, great .a weight, or grapple with him on equal terms. ! long after, pleaded powerfully in their favour; and 
I His education had be^;^ but indifferently cared for | the affair terminated in the ultimate promotion of 
1 at home: he. had, however, been ta&glit to read by i the Irishman to the office of ship-schoolmastcr, 
a female cousin, a nioeo of his mother's, who, like ] and of his Scotch comrade to the captaincy of the 
her too, was ^oth the daughter and*lhc widow of a • foretop. 

' sailor; iw.d'^or his cousin's only child, a girl some- j My narrative abides with the latter. He remain- 
1 what younger than himself, he had contracted a , ed for several years aboprd the man-of-war, and, 
boyish affection, which in a stronger form con- j though not much in love with the service, did his 
tinned to relmu possession of him after he grew | duty in both storm and b.ittle. He served in the 
up. Ill the leisure thrown on his hands, in long .action off the Dogger-bank—one of the last naval 
I Indian and Chinese voyages, he learned to writcj cugageincnts fouglit ere the manoeuvre of Igcak- 
j and profited so much by the instructions of a com- ing the line gave to British valour its due supe- 
■ rade, an intelligent and warm-hearted though riority, by rendcrii.g all our great sca-battlcs 
j reckld'ss Irishman, that he became skilful enough ^ decisive; and a comrade who sailed in the same 
( to keep a log-book, and to t.akc a reckoning with vessel, and from whom, when a boj', I have re- 
i the nccc.ssary correctness—accomplishments fiir , ceived kindness for my father’s sake, has told me 
I from common at the time among ordinary sailors, that, their ship being but indifferently manned at 
i He formed, too, a ta.stc for reading. The recollec- the time, and the extraordinary personal strength 
tion of his cousin’s daughter may have intlucnecd , and activity of his friend well known, he had a 
j him, but he commenced life with a determination ' station as.signcd him at his gnn against two of the 
to rise in it—made his first money by storing up , crew, and that during the action he actually oul- 
; instead of drinking his grog—and, as was common wrought them both. At length, however, the 
I in thase times, drove a little trade with the natives . enemy drifted to leeward to refit; and when set 
I of foreign parts, in articles of cariosity and vertu, ! to rcjpair the gashed and severed rigging, such 
for which, 1 suspcc^ the custom-house dues were ' w,’is his state of exhaustion, in conscquenc.c of the 
i not always paid. With all his Scotih prudence, previous overstrain on every nerve and muscle, 

{ however, and with much kindliness of heart and that he had scarce vigour enough left to raise the 
j placidity of temper, there was some wild blood iu ! marlinspikc employed in the work to the level of 
his veins, derived, mayhap, from one or two bncca- j his face. Suddenly, when in this condition, a signal 
neeriag ancestors, that, when excited beyond the | passed along the line, that the Dutch tlect, already 
endurance point, became sufficiently formidable, i refitted, was bearing down to renew the engage- 
and which, on at least one occasion, interfered very | ment. A thrill like that of an electric shock 
considerably with his plans and prospects. passed through the frame of the exhausted sailor; 

j On a protracted and tedious voyage in a large hi.s iiitigue a'o once left him; and, vigorous and 
: East Indiaman, he had, with the rest of the crew, I strong as when the action first began, he found 
I been subjected to harslt usage by a stern, capricious | biinsdf able, as before, tb run out, against his 
captain; but, secure of relief on reaching port, he two comrades, the one side of a tour-and-twenty 
1 had borne nucomplahningly with it all. His com- ' pounder. The instance is a curious one of the m- 
j rade and qnondarmteacher, the Irishman, was, hov^- lluencc of that “ spirit" which, according to the 
I ever, lass patient.; and for remonstrating with the wise king, enables a man to “ sustain his infi.::njtv.’' 
j tyrant, as one of a deputation of the seamen, in It may be well not to inquire too curiously 
what wa.s deemed n mutinous spirit, he was laid regarding the mode in which this effective sailor 
hold of, and wjis in the course of being ironed down quitte^ the navy. The country had boiTowed his 
to the deck under a tropical sun, when his quieter services without consulting his will; and he, I 
comrade, with his blood now heated to the boiling suspect, reclaimed them on his own behalf without 
point, stepped tail, and with'appareut calmness r6- first asking leave. 1 have been told by my mother 
stated the grievance. The captain drew a loaded that he found tlie navy very intofcrable;—the 
pistol from his belt; the sailor struck up his hand; mnriny nt‘'the Nore had not yet meliorated the 
and, as the bullet whistled through the rigging service to the common sailor. Among other hard- 
I above, he grappled with him, aqd disarmed him ships, he bad been oftener than once under not 
I in a trice. The crew rose, and in a few minutes only very harsh, but also very incompetent officers; 
i the ship was all their own. But having ^iled to anc[ on one occasion, after toiling on the foreyard 
calculate on such a resulS they knew not what to in a violent night-squpll with some of the best 
do with their ciiai ge; and, acting under th,e advice seamen aboard, in fruitless attempts to furl up 
of their new leader, who felt to the full "the em- the sail, he had to descend,hap in hand, at the risk 

1 
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of a flogging', and humbly implore the boy-lieufe-, 
nant in charge that he should order the vessel’s ; 
head to be laid in a certain direction. Luckily fur ' 
liini, tho ^dvice was taken by the young gentle- i 
man, and in a few minutes the sail was furled. Ho ' 
kfl his aliip one fine morning, attired, in his best, 
and having on his head a three-cornered Imt, with 
tufts of lace at the corners, which 1 wefl rement- | 
ber, from the circumstance that it had long after, | 
to perform an important part in certain boyish 
masquerades at Christmas and the new year; and 
as he had taken effective precautions for being 
reported missing in tbe evening, he got clear off. 

Of some of ^lu after-events of his life I retain 
such mere fVagmentary recollections, dissociated 
from date and locality, as might be most readily 
soiled on by the imaghration of a child. At one 
time, when engaged in one of his Indian voyages, 
he was stationed during the night, accompanied 
by bqt a single comrade, in a small open boat, near 
one of tho minor mouths of the Ganges; and he 
had .just fallen asleep on the beams, when he was 
suddenly awakened by a violent motion, as if his 
skiff were capsizing. ■ Starting np, he saw in the 
im|lci‘fect light a huge tiger, that had swam, appa-, 
rciitly, from the neighbouring jungle, in Uiq act 
of boarding tho boat. So ‘much was he taken 
aback, that though a loaded musket lay beside 
him, it was one of the loose beams, or foot-nparn, 
used as fnlcrums for tbe feet in rowing, that he 
laid liold of its a weapon ; but such was the blow I 
he dealt to the paws of the creature, as they rested 
on the gunwale, that it dropped off with a tremen¬ 
dous snarl, and he saw it no more. On another 
occasion, he was one of three men sent with de¬ 
spatches to some Indian port in a boat, which, 
oversetting in the open sea in a sqnall, lett them 
for the greater part of three days only its upturned ' 
bottom for their resting-place. And so thkkly 
during that lime did the sharks congregate around 
them, that though a keg of rum, part of the boat’s 
stores, floated for the first two days within a few 
yards of them, and they had neither meat nor 
drink, none of them, though they all swam well, 
dared attempt regaining it. They were at length 
relieved by a Spanish vessel, and treated'with sneh 
kindness, that the subject of my narrative used 
ever aflcr to speak well of tbe Spaniards, ns a 
generous people destined ultimately to rise. Ho 
was at one time so reduced by scurvy, in a vessel 
half of whose crew had been carried off by the 
disease, tliat, though still able to do dnty on the 
top^he pressure of his finger left for several 
^Sonds a dent In bis thigh, a» if the muscular 
flesh had become of the consistency of dough. At 
another time, when overtaken in a small vessel by 
a protracted tempest, in which “ for nyiny days 
neither sun nor moon appeared,” he continued to 
retain his hold of the helm for twelve hours after 
every other man aboard was utterly prostrated and 
down, and succeeded, in consequent, in weather¬ 
ing the storm for them all. And ^er his death, 
a nephew of my mother’s, a young man who bad 
served his apprenticeship under him, was treated 
' with great kindness on the Spanish main, for his 
sake, bv a West Indian captain, whosf ship and 
crqw he had laved, as the captain told the lad, by 
boarding them in a storm, at imminent risk to 
himself, and working their vessel into port, when, 


in circumstances of similar exhaustion, ^hey w-ere 
drifting fulT upon an iron-bound shore. Many of 
my other-recollections of this manly sailor arc 
equally fragmentary in their character; but there 
is a distinct bit of picture in them all. 

We have extracted the preceding references to 
the early days of his excellent father, from the 
recently published autobiography of Mr. Hugh 
Miller,* the eminent geologist. Tho work, as 
might have been cxi)ccted from tho well-known 
literary qualifications of the author, abounds witli 
many very remarkable passages of vigorous and 
graphic writing, that cannot fail both to instruct 
and delight the reader. jLs another specimen of 
the descriptive power of Mr. filler, wc give the., 
following accqunt of the hftttle of Cullodcii. It is 
interesting, in the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, thus to have, almost as it were from the very 
lips of an eyeSwitness, a descriptioivof some of the 
incidents of an event that took-placfl sO far back . 
as the year 171(5. We hope shortly to revert again 
to this admirable volume. 

One of the two Cullodon soldiers whom I re¬ 
member was an old forester, who lived in a pic¬ 
turesque cottage among tho woods of the Cro¬ 
marty Hill; and in his last illness, my uncles, 
whom J had always leave to accompany, used not 
unfreqnently to visit him. He had lived at the 
time his full century, and a few months more; and 
I still vividly remember the large gsiunt face that 
used to stare from the bed as they entered, .and the 
huge, hoiTiy hand. He had been settled in life, 
previous to the year 1745, as the head gardener of 
a northern proprietor, and liltlo dreamed of being 
engaged in war ;*bat the rebellion broke out; and 
as Ills master, a staunch whig, had volunteered to 
serve in behalf of his principles in the royal army, 
his gardener, a *' mighty man of his hands,” went 
with him. As his memory Tor the later events of 
his life was gone at Uils time, its preceding forty 
years seemed a blank, from which not a single 
recollection could be drawn; but well did he re¬ 
member the battle, and more vividly still tho suc¬ 
ceeding atrocities of tbe troops of Cumberhiiid. 
He had accompanied the army, after its victory at 
Cullodcn, to the camp at Foi't Augustus, and there 
witnessed scenes of cruelty aud spoliation of which 
the recollection, after the lapse of seventy 3 'cars, 
and in his c.xtreine old age, had still power enough 
(o get his Scotch blood almil. While scores of cot¬ 
tages were flaming in the distance, and blood not 
unfrequently hissing on the embers, the men and 
women of the army used to Ubyngaged in racing 
in sacks, or upoti Highland pomes; and when the 
ponies were in request, the women, who must have 
sat ftr their portraits in Hogarth’s “ March to 
Fimjhley,” took their seats astride like the men. 
Gold circulated and liquor flowed in abundance; 
in a few weeks there were about twenty thousand 
head of cattle brought in by marauding parties of 
tbe soldiery from tbe crushed and impoverished 
Highlanders; and groups of drovers from York¬ 
shire and the south of Scotland—coarse vulgar 
men—used to*come every day to share in the spoil, 
Iq- making purchases at greatly less than half price. 


* ** My ScliooU uad Schoolmasters; or. The Story of my 
EducaVon.** By Uaeh Hiller. Edinburgh: Johnsto&e & Jfaa' 
ter. • 
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1 My grnnt’liitlu-i-'s n'coUci-lions of CulloJen were 
' inevfly fjiosc of <i'^ ol.sorviint boy n)f fbuvtoftn, 
who had witins-^cd the battle from a distance. 
The day, he has toM me, was dri/./.ly and thick; 
and on roa<‘hiijfr the brow of the Hill of Croniaviy, 

! where he found many of his towiisfoUt already 
I assembled, he could searec sec the ot>posite land. 

I Ihit (he tbgr tyradually cleared away; first one hill- 
! top came into view, and then another; till at Icncrth 
i t!ielon;< ranffo of coast, from the openiiifr of the great 
I ('iilodoiiiau valley to the promonloiy of Burgh-head, 

' was dimly visible through the lia/c. A little after 
I noon thevo suddonU vo.-.c a roimd while cloud from 
the moor of Cullodeu, and then a .second round 
' i white cloud beside it. And then the two clouds 
r mingled together, and^went rolling slantways on 

I the wind towards the west; and he'eould hear the 
; rattle of the smaller fire-arms uiinj'liug with the 

II roar of the artillery. And then, iu wlial seemed 
' I an cxcccdittjjl.'i brief space of time, the cloud dissi- 
i [ paled and disappeared, the boom of the greater 

guns ceased, and a sharp intermittent patter of 
i! mn.sketry pa^.sed on towards Inverness. But the 
' I battle was presenlod to the imagination, in these 
M old personal narrative.s, in many !i diverse form, 
i I 1 have been told by an ancient woman, w Iio. o.i tbe' 
, | day of the fight, was engaged in lending some 
' sheep on a solitary common near Mimlochy. sepa- 
1 1 rated from the Moor of Cuiloden by the Frith, and 
i: screened by a lofty hill, that she sat listening in 
‘' terror to the boom of the cannon; but that she 
; I wa»s even still more scared by the coiiliniious howl- 
!' ing of her dog, who sat upright on his haunches 
i' all the lime the firing lusted, with hi> neck strcti.-hcd 
!' out towards the battle, and “ looj«'ing ns if be saw 
. i a spirit.” Such are .sonic of the Vccolleelions which 
I link the nicmovi*^ of a man who has lived his half- 
century to those of the preceding age, and which 
i serve to remind him how one gencratiiin of men 
!after another break and di.sappear on the shores of 
! the eternal world, as wave alter wave breaks in 
; I foam upon the bcacli when storms are rising, and 
j j the ground-swell sets in heavily from the sea. 

1 


■i PECULIAR YOUNG LADIES. 

,' In these days of candid exposition and penetrative 
oritici.sm, wken the. tmu-rs of society, and 

\ even individual failings, meet with their full siiarc 
ji <.f censure, it is iillogethcr marvellous tlial a very 
'I pevnieiouA species^*f domestic lyraiits should hi- 
I therto have escit^ied douuucialion. These family 
1' de.spots to whom 1 allude are known by tbe name 
j of‘‘peculiar young ladies,” and llieir scif-cbosen 
I vocation scenis to be to banish comfort and happl- 
I nc.s8 from the home circle. They do this most 
.! eftectually, and yet without thereby incurring the 
: least blame, the adaptive mantle of peculiarity 
! hiding every fiiiling. 

! The " peculiar young lady” may be, in some in- 
. stances, the mature spoilt child; in others, tlje 
! victim of discontent, or disappointment that the 
I romantic career her youdifd fancy pictured in 
; perspective should have no belter rcHlizatiu)^ tlAn 
usually beMs such airy dreams. In any rase, 
tbe “ peculiar youug lady ” has hover been,under 
the influence of any Init imaginary giacfs, for real 


sorrow is more salutary in its elTects, and never 
leaves such impure traces bcliiud it. 

Eliza is a young lady affected with peeuliarify. 
Mamma and .sisters infi)rni Ihcir friends and ae- 
quaintances that tliey must not ]ni)id^hat Eliza 
says or does—“poor thing, .she is so peculiar." 
You imagine yon are being prepared to witne.ss a 
Close of mental derangement; but, “ Oh dear, no!” 
how could you imagine anything so dreadful r 
No one could he saner than Eli/a; she is only 
peculiar. You watch for the symptoms of this 
singular case, and disiiovcr that to be scltisli, ill- 
feuipercd, and self-willed—to display, in short, the 
mo.sl offensive dispositions, i.s not to be wieked—it 
is only to be peculiar. Eliza governs prmeipally 
by means of low spirits, of so communicative a 
nature that each member of her family is a \ietim 
to them befori! Eliza is dispossc.ssed of them. 
'What would not her unfortunate family do to 
avert an attack of this hind from the devoted 
Eliza! 'fhey would oven sacrifice their sevcial pet 
penchants, and indulge her in her most disagree¬ 
able caprices; this Ibuy do, and rc.signcdly, if it 
have tbe desired eflect. Mjunma permits the iii- 
liiiigemcnt of her most eherisbed and rovered ar¬ 
rangements in Eliza’s favour, nnd tliougli .she 
needs it most, impoi«fs no authority on this her 
“pceuli.ir” child; papa forgets prudence and 
justice in his desire to eluirm away the Jhinily 
skeleton : brother.s, after a very little murmuring, 
(it i.s hard for them), arc hushed into acts of un- 
)ieard-of fratcnial coiiiplai.sance: mid sisters mar¬ 
tyr thenisidves to excruciating self-denials; relin¬ 
quishing in Eliza’s f.ivour carriage ridc.s, vi.sits, 
l)ie-iiies, and sight-.seeing of every descripliou; 
and all this to keep up Eliza's spirits. Arc the 
family alone ? Eliza is either buried in a book, or 
must go to lied early—she feels so tired—llnu-e i.s 
no^liing to amu.se her. Arc frien'ds invitedP 
social mirth is suddenly seared away by the tidings 
that Eliza is up-stairs, in some dreary apartment, 
crying dreadfully. Visitors are left in an uueom- 
Ibi table state of feeling in the way, while mamma 
and the elder girls are absent, striving to soothe 
and calm Eliza; who. in that most unpleasant lan¬ 
guage of sobs, implores them to leave her to her 
own wretchedness, and to go down-.slairs and be 
happy with tbu Smitheiis. Eliza is very impru¬ 
dent in the matter of health, and keeps her family 
In a constant state oi a})pTeIicnsiun about her. She 
rofiises to put off wel. shoes and damp garments, 
sits in currents of air, and is otherwise pervicacious 
and incautious. Eliza will cat no meal, and in¬ 
deed very little, of anything else that is 
smne ; but you have only to hint that any kind of 
food is indigestible, and slio will partalic largely 
of it. , “ 

,.By these means, Eliza at length arrives at the 
longed-for stage of delicacy ~tho perfection of 
peculiarity. It is. now painful to witness the ex¬ 
tent of an.xiety felt by Eliza's family, lost she, 
whose very faults have, strange to say, made her 
their idol, should meet with Ute fate her foolish 
practices have invoked. It has been remarked 
that the afflicted cliild of the fiuuily is always an 
object of special regard and tenderness to its pa¬ 
rents. There is a beautiful providence ‘in this, 
when nature lierself lias beeq the dispenser of the 
evil; but when it has been brought on by the. 
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'I lipardpss poiuluct of the viptim, this) spi'cial 
, I Ipiificiness lor so unworthy an object is altoy^e- 
1 tluT unjust and injudicious, liid Eiiza find 
'1 thiit her fiocnliaritios were properly approcialed, 
ii and that they lost her the esteem of her friends. 

she would abandon them as bad policy, and, by ' 
I hppouMK}' aiuiitble and kind, would •adopt the ' 
onl^' method of rc-kindling^ the atfcctio'^ whiph, 

I be she ever so scllish, she must prize as l.hp \ 
\ sonrc<! of all true happiness to herself. If the 
“pecnlhir >oun" lady” should, by some cxli-aordi- 
luiry Ktrenj^tli of constitution, outlive the period of 
j her 3 ’outh, .she becomes in reality a most iniserabh' 

I creature, ruined alike in mind and body, nnd 
li -witbout tbe syn^atliy of a friend. It has at last 
:j dawned npou ihc family’s mind (hat hiliza's 
' nuliarity” is a bore. Eliza’s habits of pceuliiu’ity 
I liiiviij^ been eonlirmed by Ion*? iudulp:enee, are not 
' i to bo e.usily hii'l down ; she cont.inncs them to dev- 
. peration : and tbe fiunily worm, so long: cru.shod, 

I bei;ins,to turn. Poor mainmu vacates this world 
; I most inopportunely; and‘married and single sisters, 

: I and brothers alike, eschew Eliza’s pcriiiancut so- 
I ciety. {she has so long trifled with the ties of 
I' tiinii|\’ affection: can sho wonder that they should 
I at, leiig-th hreak r Hut still the change from devo¬ 
tion to eoldiie.ss is not the loss felt hy Eliza, who 
is now e;ist upon the world, not perhaps porlinn- 
' less, but friendless, and deplores, too late, (bat she 
! ever became “ peculiar.” 

i 

j * 4 ^ Tin re i.s inueh good .sense in the remarks of 
mir witt 3 coutribufor, and doubtless a little judi- 
ci(;ns finiinoss, mingled with great kindness, wonld 
be fonud in uuiuy instances an appropriate rcjucdy 
I; for the comjjl.'iints that arise out of the indulgence 
of morbid feelings. To all who suffer from such 
compkiints, we recommend t he penrsal of the fol¬ 
lowing wise •counsels, extracted from one of the 
moufhly volumes of the Religious Tract Soci?ty, 
j; on “ Good Health— 

; Ifow many commit a species of slow suicide by 
fostering the depressing emotions! For it must 
i i be confessed, that a very large proportion of the 
' BUlferings (hat occupy human life are not so often 
I' inflicted as voluntarily entertained. Thc«pains of 
memory are prolonged far beyond what serves any 
,, good purpose, and griefs are nigrscd that had 
:' better be forgotten. How many refuse to be com- 
,. forted, or to let any consideration withdraw their 
i. minds from what they arc resolved to deplore! 

I j How many pass their whole lives in fear of a thou- 

II sand things which may never happen, and never 
I i dj^ h^j^rai! The degree to which we are acted on 
i j by positively distressing events, cICpcuds more on 
I onr own wills than we are disposed to confess. We 
I need not take refuge in stoici^pi or selfish indifler- 
' cnce, to e.scape the other extreme. There fs sonic- 
! limes a luxury, and often a very becoming p#o- 
I priety, in grief, and the gentler sex, especially, 

think themselves justified in sce'kiug the relief of 
tears, which often means a passive*yieldiug to 
emotion which never yet did anybody good. The 
faculty of crying can be cultivated to great per¬ 
fection, and is most pernicious and enfeebling to 
mind and body. Whether it arise from sympathy, 
or from .solid' pcr.sonal calamities, sorrow sBouId 
and can be moderated. ‘But the chronic excess j 
which is most enerv^ing is, perhaps, diiei^ occa> | 


sioned hy brooding and self-pity. Hothing is liir- 
ther from t^ic writer’s intention than to speak un¬ 
feelingly of the nimicrons class whose lives are 
pas.sed with very scanty measure of the outward 
material of happiness, and who, if they have it at 
all, mu.st get it from within themselves. Hut the 
efl’cets are the R.ame, Imwevcr excusable the habit 
of,“ giving way ” may appear to be. 

We liaie written as if it wer*' iwssible, by the 
mere force of will directed by good sense, to secure 
a great exemption from tho moral causes of ill 
health; and nothing is more true. Both tho 
(juality and the degree of our feelings arc put verv 
inueh in our power. We may allow the mind to 
' 1)0 wholly occupied and absorbed hy what paiii'. 

: and annoys it, or we may l■efuse. • A tjist)* for la'id- • 
able reading, afid the capacity of being interested 
■ about tilings rather than jiersons; and, befter 
; still, tho desii^e to do good and to iiiakc others 
' liappy; or the wholesomo (list raetions of duty, will, 
ill this point of view, be of the gfeaf^t’ service to 
health. It is the vacant mind that falls tho cjisicst 
' prey. To live for ii good object is to be clad in 
armour. 

But we arc not left to contend against tinhaiipi- 
'^less Jjy mere fortitude and good sense, though 
nothing can bo done witliout lljcni. The world is 
, full of temptations and distresses, which need the 
' sovereign antidote of confiding love to God as a 
i Saviour in Clirist Jesns. and a resulting uncondi¬ 
tional acqnic.secnec in his will. Half the things 
which vex hiimiin existence would find the heart 
insemsible to tlioir natural eftect, if it were fixed in 
the belief tlfat God is a Father to all who truly be¬ 
lieve i’l Je.Kiis Cliri.'-t; that all things arc open to 
his^yc.s, and notlfing can happen without his per- 
! itiissiun. seeing that tho very luurs of the head arc 
' all numbered, and not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without him ; :ind that for every faithful soul there 
i.s “ an iulierilanee incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadetli not away, reserved in heaven,” 1 Pet. 
i. 4. With such a belief, a man can afford to for¬ 
get delights that time could never restore, to for¬ 
give injui ies that could never be retrieved, and to 
deny all affections^that did not harmonize with so 
great a hope. And the residue of unhappiness 
which might remain after all other sources had 
been dried up, fienj tlio pressure of care, bereave¬ 
ments, loss of substance, and all the difficulties 
and trials of life whatsoever, would assume an 
aKeacd and bearable aspeft from the dificrent in* 
terpretation that would be put upon them, as op¬ 
portunities of proving the loysjlty nnd sincerity of 
his faith. This would bo the time philosopher’s 
stone, that wouli turn everything into gold, 

j How 10 on IUppt.— Do all Uie good you can. Wlien- 
ever yen hear of .a i»or widow, au oiphan child, or need 
man who is in allHction, pay that individual a visit. J)o 
not hoard up all you wyn ; give a certain portion of your 
property to (lie poor. Never get angry. If you are . 
, .sluiidcrcd or imposed upon, better antler a little, than to 
I retaliate and use harsh Language. Be not proud or selfisli. 

I 'I'liink not more highly of youi-self and yonr talents tlian 
you do of the rapacities of others. Pay all vou owe. 
Keep out of debt.' Get not entangled in tlio meshes of tJie 
law; avoid it. as tlie sure gate to ruin. Shun vicious pur- 
siiAs aiwl unprincipled a.^sociafes. Honour the Sabbath, 
Slave God,«nd be devoted to truth and tadigion. Finally, 
take sopjc wwful periodical, and read it atteutivoly, and 
our word for it you will be happy.—American .PttjKr. 
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WiLt or TJni Gbkat.—A nopy of the will of 

Peter tlm Grtat li.is lately been printed by one of oar 
weekly rnuteinporaric.':. In it the Itns^iuii inouarc-li points 
out the TOiivse to bo pursued by his successors for the 
^•\ten‘.i'.>ll nf tho Kvtssinn empire and the snbjngation of 
Knroi«‘. Xothinj? could have bei-n more fortunate for a 
cle.ir uuderstairdln;; of the present crisis in the Kisteru 
question. Tluit uill thrtnrs a broad jjlnre of li^ht on the 
aiidacions conduct of the present emperor of Knssia. It 
plucks aside tho llimsy veil with whii'h his pretensions 
are covered, and sets before us in their tnie coloius the 
real grounds on which he has aded. After a careful 
peiaisid of it, it appears vciy evident tlwt he is endeavour¬ 
ing to ctirry out the designs f)f his great predeccssior. A 
few of the pavagrnplis arc worth reprinting at this juncture. 
In clause nine he says: “’ixi all in your jjow'er to approach 
closely Constantinople and India, llctnembcr that he who 
rules over these countries is the real sovereign of tlio world. 
K*)ep up continued wars with Tm-kcy' and with Persia. 
Kstablishslosk yaids in the Black Sea. Gradually obtain 
the command of this sea .is well ns of the llaltic." In 
clause ten he says: “ Carefully seek the alliance of Austria. 
M.dce her believe that you will sreond her in her projects 
for dominion over Germany, and secretly stir up the 
jeidonsy of other princes against her, and manage so that 
eacli disposed to claim the assistance of Riwsia, and 
exercise over each a sort of protection, wliicli will lead 
the way to future dominniluii over them.” These two 
clauses need no comment. In cI.ansH twelve he says: 
“ Above all, recall around yon tho schismatic Greeks who 
are spread over Hungary and Poland; hecoine their centre 
and support; hold universal dominion over them by a kind 
of saa'i'dutal rule; by this you will have many friends 
amongst your enemies.” With such instructions to pos¬ 
terity, it is useless to affect ignoratice as to theilxisl present 
and ulterior designs of Russia upon Turkcj. They point 
nnquestioiiably to dismemberuicnt and .appropriation.— 
Bristol Merearii. 

Fiowbhs aub PsayoMBur.—Some idea of the inij)oi-t- 
ance of perfumery as an article of commerce may be 
formed, when it is stated that one of the large perfumers 
of Grasse, in France, pmpIo}s aimually 8(t,00(»lhs. of 
orange blossoms, 60,0001b.s. of cassin llowers, 5t,U0l)lbs. of 
violet flowcin, li0,000lbs. of tuberoses, 10,0 ()OUk. of hlac 
flowers, be.sides rosemary, mint, lavender, thyme, lemon, 
orange, aiul otliCT odorous pl.mts, in like proportion. 
Flowers yield perfumes in all climates, but tliose growing 
in the warmer latitudes are, it seems, the most prolific in 
tlieir odour, wliile those from th) colder .are sweetest. 
Though many of the finest perfumes come from the East 
Indies, Ceylon, Mexico, and Peru, the South of Europe is 
the only real garden of utility to tho perfumer. Giasso 
and Nice are tlie principal seats of tlie art. From their 
geographical position, the grower, witliin comparatively 
ahoit distances, fans at CQinin.and that change of climate 
most applicable to bring to pertection the plants rcquvrcil 
for his trade. On the ;^-rn,ast his ca-ssie grows without 
fear of frost, one niglit of which woidd dcstisQ’ all the 
planks for .a sea.soB ;* wliile, nearer the Aljis, his violets 
arc found sweeter than if grown in the wanner situations 
where the orange tree and niiguionctte bloom to perfec¬ 
tion, Eiigl.aiid, however, can claim the superiority in 
the growth of lavender and pepper'inint; the essential oils 
extracted from thcac plants grown at Mitcham, in SiiiTcy, 
realise eight times the price in the market of thase pro¬ 
duced in France or clsmvhere, and are fully worth the 
diflerence for delic,iry ot rslour. ‘ 

CosBACK Hobses. —These animals, so highly esteemfsi 
throughont the Russian empire, abound in the l)on. They 
were originally irtpe.ted by the Tartars, and are a small 
wiry race, varying in priro trom .30*. to 60*. each. Obligeil 
when young to endure severe wintcra, they are CBpable 
afterwards of undergoing any lunlship i should they ejeape 
the epidemics and d'oughts of their own conntry;»thcy are 
proUihly destined to be eipoMsl eksewhero to the fortunes of 
war, as they are drafted in laxgO quantities into cavalry 
regiments. • 


KaIapat,—K ahifat. of which so much has boon said 
lately, is a town of 2000 houses; is snrroundSl with walls; 
has n quar.antine, a town hall, a custom-house, three 
churches, nnd a cavalry barracks. It is the chief place of a 
sub-adm^istrator’s district. Tlic redoubts raised by the 
Turks are of great extent and very strong. They are partly 
raised on two high hills in the pinin of Kalafnt, aliout a 
mile distant fiom each other, and have a numerous artillery. 
All the neighbouring country is conimaudcd by these hills, 
ill such a way that no approach to the Ifanubo can be made. 

In 1828 these hills were occupied and fortified by tho Rus¬ 
sians. Between Widdiii and Kalaf'at the Danube is little 
less than a mile wide, nnd the course of it is very rajiid. 
The Island in which tlie Turks are fortified is situated neaV 
thn left Iinnk; it is partly cftrercd with wood, and is 
defended by strong iiitFeucliinents in earth, bearing large 
artillery. Above Widdin tho Turks have coastmeted a new 
citadel according to nil the rules of art. 

Houses op the Wevetht dubtso thk Sixteektu 
Cbstuby.—^T he two chief I'oonis were, the hall aud the 
great rliauilicr, or, ns wo notv should c.ill it, the Ix&t bed¬ 
room. Carpets weri‘ unknown ; but the floor of the hall 
was generally strewed with rushes. The walls wore eovensi 
witli tapestry or other hangings. Tho fireplace was in a 
drop insertion in the niasoniy, leaving an open space large 
enough lor the family to be ranged round it during the 
diukuess of the winter evenings. One long table exteiideil 
down the middle of tlie room with a form on each side; 
this coii'taiitly rein.ained in the same position. A few 
stools and a couple of liigh-baiked chairs, reserved tor the 
master and niistie.s.s of the family, completed the “ garnish¬ 
ing'’ of the hall. The bed-room was little more iimting; 
a large, lieiuy lied, a enmbrmis press or chest, a tew 
ehiiirs, and percliaiirc a bnffet-stool or two, would sum 
up the. furuituro of this apartment. — Jl'iKs and Inven¬ 
tories. j 

How Dkuskabds axii SsroKsns abb‘ tbeateo ijv i 
Russia.—I’ eisons wliih- in a state of intoxication in this ! 
country seem to enjoy the specud protection of the govern- i 
meiit, who derive an important jwt'on of thrir revenue | 
from the raonopirly of vmlka, or corn-brendy, which is j 
cllleily used in the production of inchrintiou. Mr. Oliphant 
was informed by a llussi.ati gentleman that the police b.od 
strict orders not to take up any person found driuik in tho I 
Streets ; nnd he adds that the munhers of tipsy men, whoin I 
he n itiiesscd reeling about the large towns, Seemed to be 
sadly coiifinmitory of the nccuraey of this statement. But 
while every encourugcracut is given to nu extensive and 
public cmisumption of the juice of the grape, tho fragrant 
weed enjoys no such immunity; fur from it—a most deter¬ 
mined war is waged against all smokers. A policeman will 
rcganl willi con.placeiicy the licsottcd niiijik, stumbling up 
against every pansenger ho meets; hat it^ perolianc^ he 
detect the aroma of tobneep, or sue the end of a cigar light¬ 
ing up some dark disin.al stiwet, he pounces down upon tho 
luckless wayfarer who has tv anted to tho shadows of night 
to conceal his unlawful act, nnd dcinancla from him the 
sum of three rubles. 

Restless IIsbits op the Calmucks.—B csaSftS’E.ose 
Calmiicks who are under the dominion of tlie Russian 
crown, there are sev'cral divisions pf the tribe, each governed 
by separate princes. Dne of the most eolehtated of these 
has buhu a palace on the shei’es of tho Volga, not far from 
Astrakhan. This appears to lie the nearest appronoh to a 
settled habitation Unit any of these restless bemgs have 
attained to; and so.greut ls their dread of a more composed 
life and industrious habits, that when they are angry with 
a person, tlfty wish “ ho may live in one place and work 
like a UussiaK." They live chiefly upon horse-flesh end 
churned marc’s milk, from which a kind of spirit is 
distilled. 

A great deal of embroidery on mn-slin is now done in 
Kuropo ])y machinery; about one hundred and thirty 
needles are worked by a grown person and two children. 
Tlie machine copies the pattern by means of a pautogtapb, 
and costs about 2001. 
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rcnCT SFFIffoilAaC BCfATIKO FRANK LATTOM'S tOAK. 


FRANK LAYTON: as Acsthauan Stobt. and embarrassed by tlie familiar address of » 
cjiAPTKB xivi. smiljng stranger* who, meeting us on the queen’s 

Bccooamoss akd table-talk. , highway, it may be, or in the crowded street of 

It Las sometimes happened to us, as doubtless to some thronged city, lias taken our unrensting 
you also, dear reader,, to feel extremely puzzled hand, cdled us by name, and expressed eztmor* 
No. 126,1854. . * T 
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ditiary pjpastiro at tlic uiicspcctcd roncontre. It 
is awkwM-d in such a case to acknowl^ge the full 
extent of our obJiWonsness; so we look helplessly 
into the stranger's face, and, in stammering out 
our regret that for the moment we are taken by 
surprise, we note a glance of the eye, or a curl of 
the Jip, wliich, with the tone of the speaker’s voice, 
plunges us at once into a mob of confused recol¬ 
lections, which toss us about helplessly, till our 
cIJ friend or acquaintance takes pity ou oxtr 
wretched state of bcwildenneiit, ana by a single 
word sets himself right with us, and ourselves at 
case with him. He is an old friend. 

Frank Layton and his companions were in the 
thick of their attack on Mrs. Parker's provisions, 
when the entrance of JLhe more recently anived 
travellers suspended for a momedt their opera¬ 
tions. Frank bowed slightly to the strangers, 
and was congratulating them on their arrival at 
an anspiciow moment, when the younger and 
whiter of the two strode hastily towjfrds lihn and 
shook him heartily by the liand. 

“ I fancied I should overtake you here," ho 
said; “ they told mo «i8 much at Himter’s Ci'cek 
this morning. Singular, too,” he added, “ that 
this should be our place of meeting.” 

Frank's looks said as plainly as though he had 
spoken the words, “ More singular still to be ac- 
costeil thus by n stranger.” _ 

“ I see you don't recognise me,” said the tra¬ 
veller, with a smile; “ and no wonder; our former 
acquaintance was uot a very lengthened one. Per¬ 
haps Mr. M'Weevil may have a bettar memory;” 
and he nodded civilly, though with no great ap¬ 
pearance of cordiality, to tfae^stockowncr, whose 
countenaneo had suddenly br^hteued up at the 
first sound of the straager’s voice. 

“ J should think so, Mr. Effingham,” said 
M'Weevil, rimg and oflering his hand, which, 
after a momentary hesitation, Percy look and 
coldly grasped; “ a sight of you is good for some 
eyes,” the gambler co^uued; and his eyes spar- 
Ided, perhaps in proof of the assertion, or it may be 
in anticipation m another evening’s pleasant and 
profitable paatimo. Mcanwht’e Bimeon Barnes 
had started to his feet, and was, in sheer amaze¬ 
ment, surveying the new eomers from head to 
foot. 

” 'Tis the same chap, sure enough,” he muttered 
audibly; and, so speaking, he turned his attention 
to the daiie-complexioncd stranger, and thrust hhn, 
with more hospitality than delicate politeness, into 
a chair at the bomd, recommending him to “ set- 
to." 

While this fay-play was priDceeding,* Frank’s 
memory fajid returned, and ne had exchanged 
words with Percy. In a short time a fresh supply 
of mutton steaks was smoking on the table, and 
further explanations were postponed till the sharp 
ed;^ of their appetites vieos removed; during 
which process Mr. M'Weevil slipped out of the 
room, and, a minute afterwards, was critically 
examining the homes which had brought the more 
recent travellers to the inn; and which be found, 
as he expected to find, in im aii^oihlng stable. 

For a minute or two after Mr. M‘Weevil*Jiad 
withdrawn from the table there was silence, 
unbroken except by tiie rattling of imlves and 
forks, until Eihnghani; looking up, was obuscious 


that Frank’s eyes were fastened on him with a 
kind of puzzled curiosity. A ruder stare—such as 
Simeon’s happened to be at the same moment— 
would, uuder all circiunstances, liave been pardon¬ 
able ; tor, though satisfied of the identity of the 
personage before him with the young profligate 
whom, five years before, he had befriended, no 
two perions could well be more different, not only 
in personal appearance, but also in conduct ana 
address, 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Layton," 
said Percy, suddenly, laying down bis kniie and 
fork, and pushing his plate from him as he spoke. 

Frank was taken unawares; he replied promptly, 
however, “ You shall have them without payment: 
I was just then thiificing that this mcctiug is a 

curious one, and-” he stopped there. "On 

second con.sideration,” he added, “I think I had 
better keep my other thoughts to myself.” 

“ Perhaps t could guess at them,” said Perey, 
“ but it is scarcely wortji while for my own cre¬ 
dit’s sake; and on second thoughts, as you say. 
it was not wise in me to challenge them. You 
shall know my story if you like, thongh,” he 
continued, " but first of all, let me p.ay my dqbts 
and, much to Barnes’s amazement, liis eyes open- 
iu;f wider than everf ho drew from a poelcel-book, 
and tendered to Frank, a five-pound bauk-notc. 

I AVith mercantile accuracy Layton examined it, 

I and, taking out Ms pocket-book, ho tore from it 
the leaf which Barnes had ignommiously con¬ 
demned to pipe-lighting, and put it into the hands 
of his debtor, with the change, which he drew 
from his purse. 

“You forget the interest,” said Effingham, 
gravely. " Five years, twelve per cent., you 
know, the regular colonial rate, to say nothing of 
risk, which would carry it up to twenty at least, 
and compound interest too. You are a poor 
' usurer, Mr. Layton.” 

“Never mind,” said Frank, hughiug; “I 
don’t profess to be a money-Ien^, aim am satis¬ 
fied with getting book the princinal.” 

" AVhich you thought admitted of some doubt ? 
Well, I confess, the odds were against yon: but 
oome, this is nut lair; you must allow me to dic¬ 
tate my own terms now. 1 wish you to take t^c 
note unbrokov.; and 1 have to thank yon uncecaly 
for your kindness to mo when I was in distress.” 

iWnk steadily refused, however, and Percy 
reluctantly gave in, and tamed to aaoUier sub¬ 
ject of conversation. 

" You said it was curious that wo should meet 
here, and it seemed so to mo at first; but^^rhaps 
there is nothrog particularly strange in it: the 
fact is, I am on my way to Melbourne, with my 
friend yonder, and turned out of my course in 
the expectation of finding you at Hunter’s Creek, 
.ihst in time to be too late to meet yon there; so I 
stopped, and heard all about yon from Mr. Bracy, 
who told m? yovl were going down to Melbourne 
with a mob of his bullocks ; and I quietly followed 
in your track: so that’s aU explained. The most 
curious thing to mo is, to find you in company 
witli that fellow M'Weevil, when I know that 
you are not one of his kidney; but may-bo you 
navb thought better of his ofibr, pud mepn to take 
the ruu on his and Moftis’s hands after aU.” 

Frank looked surprised. “You have heard 
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about that, then?” ho said; and added, “No,' 
the meeting was as much a chance one as onr ' 
first on this same spot. I found him hoi'c when ' 
we arrived an hour ago, and ashed him to help us ' 
out with oflr dinner—that's all.” | 

“ WeU, we won't iroublo about him.^then,” said i 
Percy; “ though I must have a word or two with 1 
him before he leaves. 1 have just said that 11 

know all about you fi’otii Mr. Bracy-” ! 

“ I doubt that," said Frank, drily. I 

“ Well, perhaps not all; that was a slip of the 
tongue. There’s another friend of yours at Hun¬ 
ter’s Creek—an old acquaintance of mine as well 
—who filled up a little bloak, hero and there, that 
the governor had left as wc rode together a few 
miles ou the road this morning." 

“ Who was that P" IVank asked, carelos.sly. 

“ Oh, that kind-hearted Irishman, and devoted 
squire of dames," replied Percy, with a smile. 

“ You mean Larry Shane: he is an honest 
fellow,4» bo sure; but I don’t know what he could 
tell you.” 

“ Why, for one thing, that he is going to bo 
married; and that ho rejoices greatly in the good 
luck .that threw his mate—I forget her name— 
under his protection on the day of the liood.” 

“ Tliat’s true enough,” reptied Frank; “ but I 
have nothing to do with that." 

" He say| you have, though ; for if it hadn't 
been for you ho should hove run oil', or swam off, 
another way, and lost his chance. But that was 
not quite all. He said—‘no, he did not say, but ho 
hinted delicately at a certain young lady—M. M. 
—for whom ‘ poor misfher Frank was losing his 
wits, and no wonther.’ ” 

“ This is intolerable,” said Frank, laughing, but 
at the same time colouruig, and speaking with a 
slight show of vc.sation; “ lus if—supposing I have 
a seci'ci of the sort—I should make such a bliyi- 
dermg fellow as Larry my confidante." 

“ Ob, but you should have heard him sound the 
praise of the young lady. But 1 beg your pardon, 
Mr. Layton," said Effingham, suddemy stopping 
in his career of badinage on seeing that Frank 
was seriously annoyed; “ 1 did not think that I 
should discompose you; 1 didn’t mean to do it; I 
was led to suppose—but I won’t say another 
word ou the subject;—it’s what lAavcn’t often 
the heart to joke about, for my part: poor Lucy! 
you know that part of my story, Mr. Layton; 
shall I givo you another and later chapter P" 

Frank was glad, at all events, to change the 
subject; and Percy briefly and rapidly ran over 
Ibc ojitiino of some of the adventures through 
winch he had passed since partii% with Frank 
and Simeon in tlie bush. With these the reader 
is sufficiently acquainied up ^ the date of his 
recovery from tlio accident which had 'nearly 
deprived him of life; and a fbw sentences more 
must suffice to bring down the history to a later ^ 
date. ’ ! 

As- soon as he could return to digging, Percy 
entered into partnership with his black friend, 
and their united labours were successful. In the 
coarse of a few months they had realized several 
hundred pounds, and then, tired of tho monotony 
and incessant tojl, Effingham proposed to refnrn 
to Sydney for a short respite. It is something in 
his favour, that he had gradually and almost 


imperceptibly sunk the tone of suporiogty which 
at first he Sad assumed towards his humblo .and 
grateful com^ion, returning gratitude lor grati¬ 
tude, and friendship for Irieudship. It was a 
good sign, also, tliat though surrounded by strong 
temptations to profligacy ut the diggings, he had 
Continued sober and tboughtful; and ^ut many 
of his leisure hours had been employed in teaching 
Abraham to read and wiite, for which he obtained 
the iiubounded thankfulness of the black, and tho 
supremo derision of his near neighbours at the 
diggings. 

On his return to Sydney, his first call was on 
Mr. Elliot; and, after a long and satisfactory 
interview, ho was invited to make the doctor’s, 
house his home, with w^|h mvitation he com- * 
plied. Follovnng tho advice ot his benctactor, 
loo, he invc.sted liis earnings in a Sydney bank oi 
good reputation, and looked about him for em¬ 
ployment, which be had then no-dafficulty in ub- . 
luining; and which, for some months, he steadily 
pursued. 

Meanwhile, tho fame of tho Victoria diggings, 
so far surpas.siug those of New South Wales, was 
jvidely spreading, and Percy became restless. He 
struggled for some time against the strong in¬ 
ducement to return to tho scene of exciting labour; 
but tho temptation was great, and at length, seok- 
uig out his black partner, ho proposed another 
trip, and made needful preparations for the over¬ 
land jonruey of seven or eight hundred miles. 
Profiting by experience, they encumbered them¬ 
selves with^no heavy luggage, but purchased a 
couple of good serviceable horses, which they 
expected to sell a^a profit at the new diggings. 
As they mtended fii'st to visit Melbourne, Percy 
furnisliud himself with letters ol credit to a bank 
there, and tlien .=!et out on tho road, making a 
d(Hou)' through the bush when passing by Hun¬ 
ter's Creek, for the purpose of discharging the 
long-standing debt to Frank Layton. 

On reacbii^ Hunter’s Creek, Effingham fonnd 
that Flunk was on the road before him. He 
gleaned, also, some other particulars respecting 
Frank, at which hcvhad already hinted; aud which 
w'e, perhaps, arc in a position more folly to explain. 

i’ho first related to an offer w’hich Frank h^ 
received from Messieurs Morris and M‘Weevil, 
We have already said that these gentlemen had 
not exactly prospered in jhe world, aud certain 
information they had received inclined them to* 
believe that they could carry some of their peculiar 
talents, and turn them to good account air a better 
market—namely, jhc diggings. Ho they had first 
ollcrcd their farm to their prosperous neighbour, 
Mr. Bracy, who, however, flatly refused to deal 
with them, having, as he said, already os much 
land and business as he could manage; aud this 
refusal nmy ptivtly, with other reasons, account for 
Mr. M'Weevil’s vlrulwit abuse of that gentleman. 
After this and some other attempts to get clear 
of their run, which hung like a millstone round 
their nocks, or rather like a clog* to their heels 
the embarrassed stockowners songht out Layton. 

The temptatidn was a strong one; and Frank 
would glady have accepted the offer, if it had not 
been accompanied by certain conditions, with wlikfli 
he could not comply. A considerable amount paid 
down ^kas indispensable to tl^e retiring stock- 
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owners, ,to which the entire sum ot prank’s earn¬ 
ings of fii'c years' life in the bush bore but a small 
proportion. He gave up negotiations -with a sigh, 
therefore: and Morris and M‘Weevil had to look 
round them for another customer. 

Tlien, .igain, Effingham had touched a tender 
sub|ect in hinting at Frank’s heart secret, or what 
Frank thought was such. It is said of the os- 
Irieh that, when pursued, it hides its head in the 
sand, and fancies its body is invisible. Frank had 
taken mighty pains, and fancied that they were 
successful, to conceal from all around him the im¬ 
pression made on his mind by his friend Challon- 
er's sister. He considered his wishes in that di¬ 
rection, if not absolutely hopeless, to be highly 
presnmptnous, looking,not so muc]l| at the positive 
distance between the object of his regards and 
himself—though this was, as he supposed, a 
serious impediment—as at the sutfcrior and inhe¬ 
rent worth^f -the young lady, and his own defi- 
cieneies. Fearful of encouraging a hopeless pas¬ 
sion, tlion, he had scrnpuloj^sly avoided an inter- 
course which, under other circumstances, he would 
have sought with constitutional ardour. Siiiglc- 
niiiided and inexperienced os ho was, he little 
dreamt that his very anxiety, though so oddly 
manifested, displayed his soft and cherished secret; 
and he was unspeakably distressed to find that 
even a “ blundering follow" like Larry Shane 
Lad discovered his weakness. With these expla¬ 
nations, which tbo progress of onr story renders 
necessary, we return to the room at Parker's Inn, 
where Effingham is bringbg liis fragmentary his¬ 
tory to a close. 

For it was fragmentary: thpre were pas.sage.a in 
it from which he shrunk, and others which he but 
lightly touched. "Wns he ashamed of them ? 

CIIAFfEIt XLVII. 

MOSE TlDLC-TAtS : i. OlMnLES’s DUArPOINTMLNT. 

Bkforb Effingham had finished his story, the 
gambling stockowner had re-entered the room 
and taken bis seat, and listened attentively to that 
part oi it which had, to him, tho greatest interest 
—that, namely, which related vto (lie gains of the 
gold-field. Perqr had also another listener, to 
wliom these accounts were both attractive and 
bewildering. Simeon Barnes had, of coui-se, heard 
a good deal about the diggings; but ho had 
hitherto heard incred^dously. He was too old a 
' bird, he said, to be caught with chail; and; to'his 
way of thiubing, “ a bird in the hand was worth 
two in tile bush.” As it happened, he had never 
before fallen ill with a real live gold-digger; but 
here were two, witli the gold stamp upon tliem. 
Not that he, even now, implicitly believed all that 
Percy Effingham narrated, though moro than cor¬ 
roborated by the negro beside him, with whom he 
occasionally interchanged a few low-spoken coiifi- 
dcnti.al words, as the narraftii'e went on. Still, it 
was plain to him that, by some means or other, 
master Effingham had taken " a middlingish start 
ill the world," as lie expressed himself; and, shelv¬ 
ing his incredulity for the time, till ho could 
consult Mr. Frank respeating it, ho opened wide 
his cars, and wns heard indistinctly to matter 
between his teeth, or behind them, Uio ’familiar 
proverb concem<r’g goose and gander sanoe. 

Frank Layton lumsclf was not mi unhitcrcsted 


auditor. There is something in the magic sound 
of gold which produces its elfect on the most 
uninipassioned; and Frank was not nniinpassioned. 

To avoid poverty, he had left home ayd kindred; 
and he /lad avoided it: avoided it, so that pros¬ 
perity, coinpetcnco at least, was dimly visible in 
the distant fiilnre. But who would not he rich at 
once, if 'ithe thing wore possible P Well, the possi¬ 
bility lay before him; and there flitted betoro him, 
also, visions of a pleasant country home, flocks 
and herds, barns and storehouses—a mother res¬ 
cued from dependence, and brought over to the 
land of his adoption, to end her days in affluence; 
and Mercy—no longer Mercy Matson, but Mercy 
something else- 

His wits were wool-gathering, or gold-gathering 
rather, when he was recalled to recollection by the 
voice of M'Weevil. 

“ Success to you, Mr. Effingham. I always said 
you had tho right sort of pluck in you; I’ve told 
Moiris so over and over. agmn. Why, yoUr story 
itself is good ns gold a'lnost: but it’s dry work 
talking so much.” 

“ Muuii obliged to you, sir,” said Percy, bUII 
civilly but distantly; "but—I answer only for my- 
selt, mind—I must decline the offer.” 

Mr. M'Weevil ntlbred an impatient exclamation 
—reminding the young man that nothing but tea 
had been consumed at their meal: "^on used to 
know how to push tho gi og about, Mr. Effingliani,” 
he added. 

" I have been to the diprgings since then,” 
retorted Percy, drily. “ You know that grog is a 
scarep articlo there; so I have taken to water." 

“ More reason why you should have a drop of 
good stuff when you can get it. But you don’t 
mean to say that there’s none to be got there p” 

“ No; because 1 know it may be got there. But 
tv>rhaps you won’t believe me when I tell yon, that 
I have aeon a seizure made at a sly grog-shop, by 
tho miners themselves, and poured out on the { 
ground to get temptation out of the way.” i 

“ Ay, I’ve heard of that. More fools they that j 
did it; and a bigger one he that let 'em do it. 
But, come, inay-be if you won’t be sociable one 
way you will in another, just to put one in mind 
ot old times;” and the gambler drew from his I 
pocket the pi.ck of cards which have twice before 
figured in our scenes, and were decidedly tho 
blacker for frequent manipulation by dirty hands. 

“ 1 have no wish to bo put in mind ot old times,” 
said Percy, colouring. " You foi^et, Mr. M'Weevil 
—^though 1 have cause enough to remember—what 
happened on this same spot, the last timeSrs vicre 
here together.'" 

“ No, I dontt," returned tho gambler, doggedly. 

“ Say that you were cleared out—perhaps you were 
—wh^ then P You shall have your revenge.” 

“I don’t want it," said Percy;."so yon may 
put up your cards, so far os I am concerned.” 

M'Weevil glared fiercely for a moment on the 
sncceesfiil’miner, like a baulked tiger. " I should 
like to kndw what yon mean, Mr. Efliugham 1” 
said he. 

“Simply that I don’t wish to play," replied 
Percy, quietly; “and I don’t wish to quan'cl 
either.” .. _ - 

Mr. M'Weevil declored that he did not want to 
quarrel; what was there^to have words aboutP 
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nothing that he knew of. He only thought that 
it would be agreeable to Mr. Effingham to pass 
away an hour, as he had many an hour before; 
but it it wasn't, it wasn’t. What then? Thai 
was no law for aiwbody else, was itP And he 
dared to say that Mr. Barnes and the other black 
gentleman wonld take a hand with him, while the 
two dainty chaps—no otTence, he hoped again— 
might do (w they pleased. But this considerate 
proposal being also negatived, Mr. M*Weevil was 
reduced to the necessity of re-pocketing his cards. 

He still lingered, however, listening to the fur¬ 
ther details of Peroy’s erperiences at the diggings, 
and opening his ears, especially to a few words of 
conversation carried on in a low tone between 
Percy and Finnlt; solacing himself, meanwhile, 
and curbing his impatience and inward wrath, by 
a magnum of his favourite beverage, which ho 
quailed sullenly, till, at a few words spoken by 
Frank, he started from his seat, while his coun¬ 
tenance marvellously brightened:— 

" Make that offer to^iwe, Mr. Effingham: and if 
I aint your man—there! only try me.” 

“ What offer is that, Mr. M'Weevil P” Percy 
asked. 

“ What! why, what yon jest made to Mr. Layton, 
and ho wouldn't take. I’ll t^kc it at a word: .I’ll 
jiiie your squad, Mr. Effinghamand he et.ainpcd 
his asseveration with a loud blow on the table. 

” You Ibrget that you have a partner already,” 
said Effingham. 

Mr. M’Weevil remarked that Mr. Moitis was 
nobody, and begged that he mightn’t bo men¬ 
tioned. “ Is it take the ofi’er or leave it, Mr. 
Effingham P I’ll start with you to-morrow moni- 
ing, or to night if that’s all.’’ 

" I don’t doubt it, Mr. M’Weevil; but I ques¬ 
tion whether it'would answer in the long-run,” 
said Percy; “ so 1 had better say no at once to 
your disinterested offer.” • 

“ You mean that, do yon, Mr. Effingham P” 
demanded the gambler—his dark scowl returning. 

“ I do; still I would willing'y do something to 
mitigate the pain my refusal has given. 1 have 
been wanting a word or two with you; and if you’ll 
trust yourself outside with mo for five minutes—” 

■ Hope once more revived in the gambler’s breast, 
and gleamed obliquely from his eyes, as ho hastened 
to follow the young miner on to tile verandah of 
the inn. For a few inmntes the two men were in 
earnest conversation; then M’Weevil horned to 
the stable; in fivo minutes more be was monuted, 
and had returned to the front of the inn. A few 
more words, closing with—“ You may depend on 
u% Mr.lEffingham; weTl bo here in the morning”— 
spoken in delercntuil terms: then the sharp 
galloping of tho horse on the road was heard, tiU 
it gradually became funter by distance; o^d then 
Percy Effingham re-entered tho room. ^ , 

Wo have nothing further worthy of notice to 
record. Early tho next morqing. Prank and 
Simeon were on their way towards^ Melbourne 
ivitli their drove of bnllocks. Effingham remained 
behind with his friend, having an appointment, he 
said, with Morris and M’Weevil—whereat Frank 
inwardly marvelled. He eng.aged, however, to 
overtake the drovers on the road; or, at any rate, 
to rqioin them* in MeHiourne; and then they 
parted. j 


^ HUMAN FOSSILS. 

Geoiogists, with all their mnseums of strange 
organisms,’possess no exclusive monopoly in won¬ 
ders. Greater prodigies were chiselled from the 
rocks centuries ago; thongh, it must bo confessed, 
tho real was wholly swallowed np in the marvellous. 
Tho discoveries then acluevcd were principally 
those of colossal men. Pliny tells of what was 
supposed to be the body of Orestes, being thirteen 
feet three inches long; and there are other nar¬ 
rations still more carious. In 1577, Felix Plater, 
a physician at Basle, specially distingiushed him¬ 
self in this species of manufacture. He exercised 
his ingenuity on some bones which had been found 
near tlie cloister of Reyden, in the hole left by an • 
oak which hadtbecn torn wp by the roots in a gale 
of wind. These were sent him by the council of 
the city of Lucerne; and, after producing a draw¬ 
ing of a human skeleton nineteen* feet long, be 
transmitted both back again to WB“ patrons. So 
liighly taken were they with this discovery, that 
two huge giants were forthwith figured as defend¬ 
ing the city's coat of arms. However, on exam¬ 
ining both drawing and original, Blumenbach at 
•once,discerned in the latter the remains of an 
elephant. Towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, all Paris rung with hot disputes relative 
to some fossil bones. These were exhibited for 
money, by a provincial surgeon named Mazurier, 
who probably obtained them from some workmen 
in a sand-pit. According to a pamphlet which he 
circulated, these were very remarkable bones, Lav¬ 
ing been ihund, as ho said, in a sepulchre thirty 
feet long, on which were inscribed the words 
“ Tcnfobochus Re«.” This was tho name of tho 
k!n% of the Ciinbri, whofought against Marius; and 
it was further added, in confirmation of the storj’, 
that fifty medals, bearing tho effigy of that Roman 
consul and the initials of bis name, bad been 
found in tho same place. The pretended medals, 
unfortunately, had gothic instead of Roman let¬ 
ters ; and, as bad indeed been suggested at the 
time, the bones, like those previously referred ti>, 
were afterwards found to have been those of ele¬ 
phants. A jesuif, named Tournon, was gene¬ 
rally suspected of having aided Mazurier in this 
imposture. 

Let us see, next, how a learned physician des¬ 
canted on some animal remains found imbedded in 
slate a few leagues from Jthe lake of Constance, 
“it^s not to be refuted,” said he; “ hero is thef 
half or nearly the whole of the skeleton of a man, 
even the substance of his honest and, whit is more, 
the flesh, and pasts still softer tlfan the flesh, are 
incorporated with the stone. In short, it is one of 
the rarest relics we possess of that cursed race 
which was buried under the waters.” In 1811, 
M. Chvier, having obtained access to the stone 
containing the fossil, in presence of several dis¬ 
tinguished savant proved that this alleged relic 
of the deluge was nothing else than an aquatic 
salamander, of gigantic size and unknown species. 

But we have not to deal in mere conjectures. 
The recent newspaper announcement from America, 
of the discovery of a petrified " navigator” in an ex¬ 
cavation, though somewhat ridiculous, was not in 
tho least airaprobable or absurd. Bones of men 
have been found, whilst digging a well, at a depth 
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of ninety fcet, in tlie delta of the Oaii<?e8. But, as j 
that rivof frequently cliaiijjcs its coup-,o, and fills 
up its aneieiit rliunnels, wo need not ascribe to 
these remains any very liigrh antiquity.' Peat, too, 
has powerful antiseptic qualities; and dead animals 
are often falccn from it in a high state of preserva¬ 
tion. Tiie remains of a woman were found six feet 
deep in a poat-moor in the isle of Axholm in Lin- 
ooliishlre; and though, from the antique sandals on 
her feet, she must have been buried tlsore for ages, | 
her nails, hair, and skin arc said to have exhibited 
hardly any marks of decay. In the Philosophical 
TrausiUJtions, it is recorded that the bodies of two 
persons were, in 1071, bm-ied in moist peat in 
Dei‘byshii' 0 , about a yard deep; on being cxiynincd, 

• twenty-eight j'eans and nine months afterwards, 

“ the colour of their sldn was fair a»d natural, and 
their tio.sh soft as that of persons newly dead." 

Could we examine the bottom of the ocean, we 
should there find strange memorials of man and 
■ his worlis, Tiio' corpses of drowned mariners, in 
many cases, soon putrety, or are devoured hy the 1 
tenants of the deep; othei-s aro torn and’ dis-' 
persed by the angry currents: but some, again, 
as they fall upon a reef where corals and shells are 
being agglutinated into solid rock, or where the 
delta of a river is advancing, soon become fo.«silizod. 
Boats, canoes, and parts of ships might probably 
be found preserved in like manner. In that quiet 
ocean’s bed, what dreadful secrets arc entombed! 
what texts for the moralist! what scenes for the 
Xminter! Beside yon rusty cannon, they who j 
went down fighting now sleep peacefully together. | 
Side by side, the oppres.sed and oppressor, the j 
negro and his cruel captor, quietly await the 
great resurrection tnnnp. 

In the course of his investigations, M. Virlet 
observed, in one instance, hmnan bones imbedded in 
recent red mud, mingled with the remains of plants 
and animals of specie.s now inhabiting the Morca. 
Several skeletons of men, more or less mutilated, 
have been funud on the north-west coast of the 
main-land of Cuadalonpc. They afford no evidence 
to the advocates of an extraordinary antiquity to 
the human race; for the rock containing them is 
now known to be forming daily Vrom minute frag¬ 
ments of shells and corals, fastened together by a 
calcareous cement. The shells are found to be i 
idontical in species with those of the neighbouring j 
sen, and so arc the corals, which still retain their 
characteristic red colonrr One of these speeimejis 
w now in the Royal Cabinet of Paris, and thfro’is 
also a well known oiin in the British Miiscnin. 
“Mysterfbus frame .vork of bone locked np in the 
solid marble! uhVonted prisoner of the rock! an 
irresistible voice shall yet call thee from out the 
stony matrix. The other organisms, thy partners 
in the show, are incarcerated in the lime for ever 
—thou but for a term." 

^ During his second visit to the United States, 
sir Charles Lycll made a carcfhl examination of the 
“ Mammoth Cave," near Natchez. Independently 
of the other fossils obtained from it, this locality 
had excited considerable interest, both in Europe 
and America, from the diseovtiry in it of part of a 
human pelvis, a fragment of the ox innominntim. 
Sir Charles saw enough, ho .vever, to convince Mm 
that the bone had been dislodged from" some old 
Indian grove, near the surfeco, not five, ten, or 


twenty centuries old, and had fallen down into the 
stream. Had it been found, in situ, at the bottom 
of the precipice, its age would probably have e.x- 
cceded 100,1300 ycar-s; but there is no evidence 
whatever to prove that it occupied suclTa posilion. 
The same authority continues: “ In cave deposits, 
which contain the bones of extinct quadrupeds 
mixed with the remains of a small number of recent 
species m the same class, no human skeletons or 
fabricated articles have been found. There are, 
indeed, some few alleged exceptions to this rule, 
but by no means sufficiently authenticated to prove 
that man co-existed with an extinct mammiferous 
fauna; for the pos-ribility of human remains having 
become snhsequeutly mingled with tho.se of older 
date, whether by natural causes or by burial in the 
stalagmite and alluvium of caverns, mu.st bo token 
into aceomit." 

In South America, no less than ROrt caves were 
explored hy those indefatigable imtnralist.s, Limd 
and Clausen, and they obtained the bones pf 101 
.species of niannnalia beldnging to fifty geneva—a 
liiuna more rich and varied than that now iuliabit- 
ing the same country. Among all these, only one 
species of quadruped could be identified with 
recent oixlcrs. After ran«ncking so many tiun- 
dred caves, they met with human bones in six 
only; and in one of these alone were they 
mixed with the remain.s of extinct animals in such 
a manner as to .seem to imply that they had be¬ 
longed to the same ciioch. In this one example, 
the bones are said to have been in the sntme slate 
or Condition as lho.se of the extinct quadrupeds, 
the human skull being referable to the saino type 
as that of the American Indian of Brazil. But, 
although such to.ssils may bo very ancient, wo 
must wait for additional testimony before wc allow 
this single instance to convince us that the human 
race coexisted with the extinct Brazilian and Pam- 
peiin fauna, in which case it must have outlived 
ouc assemblage of mammalia, and witnessed the 
coming in of another perfectly distinct. 

Every day, geology is making it clearer and 
clearer iliat rtan is but a creature of yesterday, so 
that hero nature and revelation mutually coincide. 
Though the tiniest lichen and the minutest monad 
of the Palmopic ages have been carefully preserved 
to us in the rooks, it is only in the historic period 
that wo find any record of man. The stony science, 
too, has shaken to its fovudations^ the atheistic 
theory that man is but one of a series of an eter¬ 
nal chain of beings, which have been presen'cd 
and are destined to conliinio by mere natural law. 
We now know distinctly the time when njnn ap¬ 
peared on tho.earth; and the hints, too, from 
these perished creatures, aro not few nor far¬ 
fetched, that man also shall pass away. Wo may 
turn frem these pages of nature’s book with awe 
ai'.d trembling, but not in dismay, for the other 
volume sheds clearer light. It tells of " a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwollcth right¬ 
eousness,” for ■which it is otir wisdom to pi'epare. 

IiiTESATORii. —It Opens aback door out of the biratlo 
of the biwy wot Id into a delicious garden of inorai and 
intellectual fruits and flowers, the key of which is (leuicti 
to tbu rc.st of m.u)kind. Our Ivappiness no longer lives on 
cliarity, )ior leans on that moat pmirions and thorny 
pillow—another’s plcasnvc—for our repose.—Poanp. 
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THE BALTIC, AND THE RUSSIAN TOWNS 
ON ITS COASTS. 

Tins Baltic-called by the Scandinavians and Ger¬ 
mans Oiiise% or East Sea—may almost be termed ' 
a vast inland salt-water lake, for it has only three '■ 
small outlets; namely, by the Sound, which, pass- ! 
ing between the Danish island of Zealand and the 
coast of Sweden, communicates with the (Attcgat, 
an arin of tho German ocean; and by the Great 
and Little Belts. The Great Belt communicates 
with the Cattegat between the Danish islands of 
Zealand and Funen, and is a long passage of in¬ 
tricate navigation, ulthongh deep enough to il>;at 
the largest ship. It is from eight to a dozen miles 
in width, and is often very stormy, as we can bear 
personal testimony. The Little Belt separates 
Punen from Slesvig (tho southern portion of the ; 
Danish continent), and is rarely passed by vessels | 
ol large size. The main body of tho Baltic is 
shaped somewhat like a ci[csceut, but it has Iw'o 
great gfhlfs or aimis: one, tho Gulf of Finland, 
leading eastward to St. Petersburg; and the other, 
tho Gulf of Bothnia, which is of enormous size, 
projecting northward, bctwcciL Sweden and Fin- j 
land. • Exclusive of tlie very numerous Danish 
islands, tho Baltic contains the large islands .of 
Gothland, Bornholm, llugcn, Dcsel, Dago, Aland, 
etc., belonging rc.spectively to Sweden, Denmark, 
Prussia, and Russia. The entire surface of the 
Baltic has been estimated at 150,00t) to 160,000 
square miles: its gi'eatest length in a straight 
line is probably not more than 000 miles at the 
utmo.st, and its greatest breadth 150 miles. It is, 
on tho whole, a shallow sea; in many places it is 
not above ten taihoras deep, and in tho north, 
where it attains its greatest depth, it docs not 
exceed KX) fathoms. The tido docs not exceed six 
to twelve inches even in the Sound at Co])enhagen, 
so that pi'actically it is a tideless sea. The wat#r 
is beautifully clear about the Danish isles. The 
Baltic is snfyect to storms, and the navigation is 
rendered additionally dangerous by islands, shoals, 
etc., so that shipwrecks are of very frequent oc¬ 
currence. The bed of the Baltic is known to have 
gradually risen during tho lost century, and many 
liavc been the apeculations of the learned a.i to the 
cause of this phenomenon; but the immense masses 
of sand yearly deposited by nnmerousnrivera is very 
probably sufficient to account tor the change of 
level. During about foifl: months of wintor all the 
shores of Che Baltic are frozen up, and occasionally 
a considerable portion of the main sea itself is 
covered with thick ice. 

n0w proceed to sketch generally the coasts 
of tho Baltic. The islands and continent of Den¬ 
mark close up tho Baltic, and separate it from the 
German ocean, of which it would otherwise ^orin a 
uurth-e.'istern branch. On the soidh is the ctmt 
of Holstein, where there is the noble bay of Kiel, 
affording a safe anchorage for the largest fleet. 
Tlie university town of Kiel is situated up a flord, 
or flrth, and contains about 10,000 iflhabitaute. 
Wo travelled to it by tho Hamburg railway a few 
years ago, and found it an interesting place, and 
well worthy of being more frequently visited by 
travellers. Although belonging to Denmark, the 
only language spoken throughout the duchy of 
Holstein is Gorman. Hence, the southern edge 


of the Baltic is bounded by the dominions of 
Prussia, whi(ih possess a long coast line, stretching 
to tho north-eastward a little beyond Memel. Tho 
principal Prussian ports are Wismar, Strashind, 
Stettin, Danzig, Pilau, and Memel. Stettin and 
Danzig are frequented by numbers of British mer¬ 
chant vessels, as they export corn to a very great 
extent. Memel exports timber, hemp, etc., in a 
corresponding degree. Not many miles from 
Memel commences the vast empire of Russia, 
which extends along all tho rest of the eastern 
edge of the Baltic—as will hereafter be particnlarly 
described. Tho whole of tho west and north-west 
edge of the Baltic is bounded by Sweden. The 
chief Swedish ports on that sido are Carlskroua, 
Kalmar, and Stockholm, with a great many minor 
ports up tho Gulf of Bothnim Innumerable rocky 
islets dot tho whole of the Swedish Baltic coast. 
The northern shores of the Baltic are high nncl 
rocky; tho souflievn and eastera gen<rally low and 
saudy. • 

We have liras given a slight general sketch of 
the Bidtlc and its coasts, our limits not permitting 
H more detailed description: the residue of the 
article we propose to devote to an accoimt of the 
Russian shores, and especially of those towns and 
ibrtresses which will be ibc main objects of atbick 
by the British fleet during the war just com¬ 
menced. If the reader will refer to the map 
accompanying ibis paper, he will be the bettor 
enabled to follow us in our description. 

The most southern of the Russian Baltic pro¬ 
vinces is that of Coui-land, an essentially agricul¬ 
tural district; its capital being Mitau, a ])lace of 
about 15,000 inhabitants, situated on the river Aa, 
a iew miles north oiiRiga. Mitau is built of wood, 
the houses being chiefly ot a single Btoiy. The 
nobility of Cnurlimd usually congregate at Mitau 
during the winter, and this renders tho population 
very fluctuating. Libau is another hnpor^nt sea¬ 
port, built principally of wood, and is a thriving, 
busy place, although the country surrounding it is 
a mere sandy desert. It is the most southern 
Baltic port pusscs.Red by Russia, and is situated on 
a small flord, which affords a good harbour tor 
shipping, although'h'able to choke up with sand. 
Indeed, the entire coast of Courland consists of 
sand-hills and shoals, which are contiiiiiully .shiiling 
their position through the storms which frequently 
prevail. Rye, barley, flax, wool, linseed, etc., are 
exported hence in considerable quantities, and 
Liwiu*posse.sses the great advantage of being (reo • 
from ice weeks before any •other Russian port. 
Much ship-building is here cuvisd on,*and tho 
merchants of the.place are said to be nearly nil 
Germans. Between the northern portion of CJonr- 
hind and tho province of Livonia is the great Gulf 
of Riga, at the entrance of which is the large 
island of Oescl, which is strongly fortified, and will 
probably be one of tho first places attacked by the 
British, as it is an ontwurk of Rig.a. Tho great 
port of Riga itself is finely planted on the baiiks of 
the river Dwina, and is a place of consideiablo 
antiquity. It is a well-built ci^’, of probably 
70,000 inhabitants. The old portion of the town 
contains narrow and lofty streets, but the modern 
suburbs arc very handsome. Nearly one half of 
the poflulaiion are German Lutherans, and the 
residue are Lettes and Rnssiuns. The citadel And 
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arsenals are powerfnl fortifications, and contain 
ams for 60,000 men. The French and Prnssians 
did not attack Riga, although they occupied Blitau; 
but when a nimour prevailed that general Oudinot 
(in 1812) was about to advance upon it, the Russian 
governor set fire to the suburbs, which were totally 
destroyed. The trade of Riga, as n seaport, is 
next to St. Petersburg. It exports timljcr, tallow, 
Vye^henip, flav, linseed, and corn. jCourland 
grows the finest timber, and produces immense 
quantities of rye; but the licmp and flax shipped 
at Riga, and'said to be the iine.st and best in the 
world, is chiefly gi'own in Lithuania and Livonia, 
in which latter province Riga is situated. 

Riga is the only town of size in Livonia, which 
is a very tlunly-peopled province. The other 
towns are Pemau, Dorpat, Wolmar, Fellin, etc. 
Pernau is a busy little port of six or seven thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. North of Livonia is the pro¬ 
vince of Revel or Esthonia, the coast of which is 
stnddpd with islands. Xlic town of Revel itself is 
a spacious and important place, situated in a bay 
or bight, a little np the Gulf of Finland, and con¬ 
tains 16,000 to 20,000 people. It is strongly for- 
tifled, and has enormous batteries of the heaviest 
cnnftou. These Balfic provinces abound in mag- ’ 
iiificent pine and fir forests, gnd contain abundance 
of game. On the whole, they must be deemed 
fruitful, and, as Mr. Kohl, the distinguished Ger¬ 
man traveller, remarks:— “ Sweden, Holland, 
England, ond many other countries, have fed 
from these plentiful granaries for ages. Tliesc 
abundant sources of corn, nouri.shcd by the toil 
of enslaved and unrewarded thousands, hastily 
ripened by the brief hot northern summer, have 
built the luxurious houses and formed the wealthy 
communities of Riga, Revel, Narva, and other 
citie.s, and connected the Baltic provinces with 
every part of the earth.” Concerning'the popula¬ 
tion, he thus sums up; " Tlic original inhabitifhts, 
tbo Leltes and Esthoniaus, are agricultural la¬ 
bourers, with a very few exceptions. The Ger¬ 
mans are the aiistocracy of the country, consisting 
of the nobility, the merchants, and tradesmen in 
the towns, ond the literaten. The most rising 
and indnstrious class are the Russian settlers and 
travelling mechanics and tradesmen. The Jews 
are scattered through the provinces as innkeepers, 
etc. The whole population of the Baltic provmces 
is about a million anj a half, and the population 
decreases in density towards the north. Of one 
thousand inhabitants, about nine hundred are 
Lettes and Estlionums, fllty Germans, tliiity Rus¬ 
sians, jive Swedes, and litleen Jews.” 

• The gulf of Finland runs in (an ca.stern and 
northerly direction, and St. Petersburg is situated 
at its temination. Of this magnificent city, of | 
half a million population, wo cannot here 8[tfak; and 
Cronstadt, its grand defence, wo shall describetiu 
a separate paper. 

The immense country called Finland is bounded 
on the south by the gulf of the san^p name, and 
on the west by the Gulf of Bothnia. It had be¬ 
longed to Sweden until Russia iiiv^ed it with an 
army of 60,000 men, in 1808, and the era^ror 
Alexander at onco declared it annexed to the Rus¬ 
sian empire. In September, 1809, Sweden for¬ 
mally ceded to ftnssia all*Finland, eastern Bothnia 
and eastern Lapland,^with the Aland Isles, etc.; 


bnt the brave Finnish people have never ceased to 
protest against their forcible annexatfon to the 
dominion^ of the despotic czar. 

The chief towns of Finland are Abo on the 
western const and Helsingfors on the Gulf of Fin¬ 
land. Helsingfors, the present capital, is about 
150 miles from Ci’unstadt, and is a most import¬ 
ant place, having a fine deep harbour, where a 
large division of tho Russian fleet is now lying. 
The entrance to Helsingfors is defended by Svea- 
borg, " the Gibraltar of tho north,” as it is com¬ 
monly called, bccanse it is deemed an almost 
impregnable fortress. It was traitoronsly sur¬ 
rendered to tbo llnssians in 1808 or 1809. Ac¬ 
cording to the best accounts, it is indeed a place ot 
(remendons strength, but time will probably very* 
soon show whether it is ildprcgnablc or not. 

Abo, the ancient capital of Finland, is on the 
south-west eqast, 286 miles from St. Petersburg, 
with a resident population of abmit 14,000. It is 
a very old town, but was nearly nurnt down by 
conflagrations in 1775 and in 1827. The water 
hardly admits vessels of large draught np to the 
town itself. From Abo, the Aland isles stretch 
across the mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia, forming 
a large archipelago, covering in all nearly 500 
square miles. Of these isles, about sixty of the 
largest are inhabited, and some two liundrcd nnin- 
habited, being mere stony deserts, or solid rocks, 
such as swarm along tlio Norwegian coasts. Be¬ 
tween them and Finland is the channel of W.attus- 
kiftet, fourteen miles wide; and between them and 
Sweden is the channel of Alandsbail’, nearly twice 
that width.* The entire popnliition is about 15,000, 
employed as fishermen, and in rearing cattle, etc. 
A,recent writer*says of tho chief island of the 
group, that its harbour of Yttermas is supposed 
to be capable of containing the whole Russian 
fleet, while the vast citadel Bomarsund is said, 
with its far extent of ratnpavts, to aflbrd space 
for 60,000 — not a very agreeable neigbWir 
for Sweden, flic nearest point of the easternmost 
coast of which is only twenty-five miles distant. 
Wo have read that the cannon here can be heard 
even at Stockholm 1 Safe and good harbours 
abound among {lieso intricate isles. Peter the 
Great, who founded the Russian navy, won the 
first victory his fleet ever achieved, in a battle 
with the Swedes near to Aland, in 1714; but we 
must remark that be took care to mdke his at- 
tock with an overwhelming force, when the Swedep 
were totally unprepared; much in the same style, 
in £ict, as his successor recently debated the 
Turks at Sinope. * * 

Of tho other‘ports in Finland, wc have only 
space to name Borgo, (.‘1000 inhabitants), twenty- 
eight miles from llelsiiigfors; and Lovisa (3500 
inhabit.ants), 140 miles fi-om St. Petersburg. The 
Finlanders are a brave and hardy race, bitterly 
hating their Russian rulers, and dearly longing to 
throw off the yoke and become once more a Swedish 
province. We shall not in the least be surprised 
to learn that they openly revolt^ during this war, 
and fight against them present m'asters. The only 
men worth calling sailors in the Russian fleets are 
the Fins, who are mercilessly drafted on board tho 
slfips«of war. Tho popnlation of Finland is at 
most not more than a million and a quarter, so 
thinly arc these vast northern countries peopled, 
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The niutcri))! wealtli of Finland mainly consial* of 
its vast fo.-est 3 , abounding: with exceeding-ly fmo 
timber. 

Having tlnis given a sort of panoramic view of 
the cincf places on the Rnasian coasts of the Baltic, 
we may titlingly add a few remarks concerning 
the terrible struggle which will immediately com- 
(i mence between the English and French lleets on 
! i the one side, and the Russian fleets and fortresses 
{! on the other side. It would be worse than folly 

I i to underrate the power of Russia, both by land 
; and sea. Soldiers, Russia can muster in almost 
! I countless hordes; and every place of importaiico 
i ' along the shores of the Baltic will bo trebly gar- 
: { risoned. Her present fleet in the Baltic consists 

I I .of 27 ships of the line—many being threo-deckers, 
|i and provided W'itli cannon of the largest calibre, 
;i and every modem improreracut and warlike in- 
;i vention—with numbers of frigates and smaller 
;! vessels. This great fleet is at p»-esedt divided into 
! i three sections-*^ft<mt Cronstadt, one at Helsing- 
I! fora, and one at Revel. It will be a most diflicult 
J i thing to get within gunshot of any of the Ritsaian 
] I squadrons, miless w'c arc much mistaken; for the 
'I Russians have removed all the buoy.s, beacons, 
{I lighthouses, etc., and doubtless will do their utmost 
' j to obstruct the approach of sm hostile fleet in many 
j; other ways. Tliat the British and French fleets 
<' combined would utterly defeat the Rns.iian fleet, 
! I if they could meet it in the open sea, is, humaidy 
1 speaking, very probable; but such will not bo the 
' case, ami our fleet must not merely attack and 

master the Russian ships of war, but must do this 
in dcflaucc of the formidable protection„affor(led by 
batteries on the .shore. Seamanship, be it borne 
in mind, will have comparativei{r little scope. It 
is not for us to presumptuously anticipate the 
“ coming struggle,” and probably, eve Ibis paper 
con be printed and in the Wids of the reader, the 
firat act of the tremendous di-ama will bavo been 
played. We would emphatically call attention to 
the words of sir Charles Napier, who, when enter¬ 
tained by the corporation of Portsmontli the day 
previous to his embarkation, made the following 
noteworthy and truthful remarks.-—“ All T can 
say is this—I will do the best >1 can to prevent 
the British flag from being tarnished. I know a 
great deal is expected from the fleet; but, gentle- 
meji, you must not expect too much. We arc 
going to aaeet no common enemy; we are going 
to meet an enemy well pf epared. I am sure every 
olSccr and man in the fleet will do his duty; bu'r, 
at the same time, I warn yon that yon must not 
expect Mi much. -The fleet is a new onc; the 
system of warfaAj is imw; great, consideration is 
required to ascertain bow it is best to manage a 
fleet urged by steam. T/ie of varfure is 

entirely different note to what it leas formerly; 
but wo will do onr best.” Well will it be fljr us 
all to keep in mind, that “ the race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to4he strong.” 

Ardent lovers of peace as we are, no one will for 
a moment suspect us of desiring to lumdcr to a 
war spirit in this*.journal; but as a mere matter of 
history we may be permitted to relate, in con¬ 
clusion, an episode which cannot fio load without 
interest at the present momentous junoluve. 
Daring the war of 1H08-9, when the exar *Alex- 
audei* seized Finland, the British had a powerful 


fleet in the Baltic, with a view of assisting Sweden. 
The Russians had a strong flotilla along the coast, 
and as soon as admiral Saumarez reached the 
Gulf of Finland, he sent capttun hlartin, with two 
ships, to watch this flotilla, which then rvas posted 
at Percola Point. Tho British captain resolved 
to msdre an attempt, and manned his bunts for the 
enterprise, under the command of lieutenant 
Hawker.' Tho result may be quoted from Camp¬ 
bell’s “Lives of the AdmiralsTho enemy, 
when they perceived they were about to be at¬ 
tacked, took a position ot extraordinary strength, 
within two rocks, from which they could pour a 
destructivo fire upon tho boats as they advanced. 
This, however, only served to stiiuulatc lieutenant 
Hawker and his companions. They did not deign 
to lire again till they actually touched the 
enemy; they then boarded the flotilla and carried 
all before them. Of eight gunboats, each mount¬ 
ing 32 and 21i-ponnder8, six were brought away 
and ono wiis sunk. They had under their pro¬ 
tection twelve vessels laden with powder and pro¬ 
visions for tho Russian army, which wero all 
captured. In short, the success was most com¬ 
plete. .... Lientenaut Hawker, however, who so 
nobly headed the enterprise, died in its excculten." 
.iklas! hoiv many ejusodes similar to this may 
occur during flic present year. 


THE DIAllY OF A l*RISON CHAPLAIN, 
Onu of the most popular of the French school of 
ronmiico writers, some years ago, gave to the world 
the diary of a condemned criminal, which of coiirso 
was a merely lictLtious composition. It has long 
passed into a trite proverb, however, that truth is 
stranger tlian Action; and we are reminded of this 
as wc turn'over tlie pages of a work upon prisons 
and* prisoners, which has been pw'pared by the 
humane, intelligent, and excellent cliapluiii of tho 
Pcntoavillc Model Prison.* This is onc of those 
books wbicli sbonld be read and digested by our 
legisl.ntors, clergymen. Snnday-scbool tcacbcns, 
philanthropists, and all who are interested in tlie 
wellurc of the body politic. It is a repertory of 
curious facts relative to those classes of our popu¬ 
lation who bavo fallen before the power of tho 
tempter. One of the chapters coutaina what m.'iy 
be termed a diary of the ch|;plain’s visits to prison 
colls tcnaiitL'd by some ortlic most desperate of 
characters, for whom, some fifty years ago, the 
law of the laud, instead of providing humane 
mi’asnres of reformatory training, would have ad¬ 
ministered tlie summary punishment of the gnV 
lows. Without confining ourselves to tho order 
pursued by tho writer, wc put together the fol¬ 
lowing .specimens of the singular contents of his 
vujume. 

Much used to bo said about the scboolmaster 
being abroad ; the subjoined cases show, however, 
that he is st;il] ncgcully wanted at home. 

“ A farm-liKbourer, from Somersetshire; a speci¬ 
men of the stolid Ignorance of his class. He could 
not tell whether the san rose in the east or we.st. 
Being ashed in which quarter of the world ho was 


* ''Chaptara on PrisoasftBd.?iMoneM.' 
mUi, M.A. Irfindoa i Iiougnuiua & Co, 
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born—Europe, Asia, Africa, or Araeric.!—be an¬ 
swered, ‘ In none of tbein—4n Sumersetshiro,’" 

“A natire of London, quite ns ignorant on these 
snbiecta. He, too, was * born in none of them 
places, but tin Whitechapel.’ Had no idea what 
wheat was; n spado he knew—‘ 'twos a shovel 
a harrow ho said he knew—‘ it was for boya to 
shoot with.’ ” 

“ A Suflblk farm-labourer. In order ti test his 
knowledge of what ho must have heard soniethiug 
about at church, to which he was obliged to go 
once on a Sunday, I inquired to which he be- 
louged-~the Jews or the Gentiles ? He answered, 

‘ To neither.' This implying some definite idea, 

I tiicn asked, wlqit he understood by these names P 
He said, ‘ The Jews were teetotallers—-the Gen¬ 
tiles, gentlefolk. There warn't many of them 
in ——; bnt there was plenty about Ipswicb.’ ” 

The following instances will bo fonnd well 
calculated to put tho public upon their guard 
ag.'kinst violence and frau^l':—■ 

“ One of tlio men engaged in the Regent’s Park 
robbery—transported for life; now in a hopeful 
statu of mind. These men have severally assured 
mo that that robbery was, as tlie phrase is, ‘ a 
put-up one.’ To explain—Uiere arc j)artic.s, in 
Loudon, and all great towns, wlio never themselves 
rob, but put up othcr.s to it, who arc housc-robhers, | 
for some valuable consideration. The ‘ putters \ 
up’ arc described to bo dismissed men-fservants, 
bcll-haugers, plumbers, painters, etc. 'Ihe ren- 
dezvona is some public-house in the vicinity— 
often to all appearance the most respectable.” 

" A poulterer. Ills ancle, be stiites, in that line, 
has two sets of agents; one class pcrambnlale a 
certain quarter of the metropolis, dressed as 
countryfolk, with cheap poultry, and manufac¬ 
tured articles, as large old French cocks, turned, 
by blackening the feet, pressing up the breswt, 
etc., into young turkeys; the other, with his cart 
and name, and good fowl. Prisoner has oilen 
heard from servants tho story how mistress and 
master had been taken in, and wiiat orders were 
given to deal only with the respectable man who 
came round with tho cart.” 

• 

Occa'-ionally, as may be supposed, persons deeply 
tainted with crime come under tjic chaplain’s 
notice, and it is pleasing to find that even these 
cases are not at all limes altogether hopeless. 
This is particularly the case with the last of tho 
two instances which wc shall now cite. 

“ Thjp man was transported for robbing fiom a 
dvclling-house; assured me that, vheu in the old 
prison of Staftbrd, he planned with another, con¬ 
fined there for a few months, like himself, a rob¬ 
bery in that county, and, if opposition wer^ made, 
murder. Ho told me, under convictions of con¬ 
science, that he was so wicked and cruel a wretch, 
that one night, having secreted himself in a barn, 
for the purpose of robbing the hous^ when the 
iiunily had gone to sleep, ho fell asleep, and not 
awaking till daybreak, was so enraged, that he 
set fire to the barn, and saw with pleasure, when 
a mile or so off, the whole premises in a blaze, and 
the neighbours flocking to put it out.” ^ 

" A netorions* burglar., Tliis man had broken 
prison several times, and had committed robberies 


to an amazing extent. ‘ He never took anything 
but cash, fie has been through houses, looking 
for tho cash-box, and not finding it, has taken 
nothing.’ Due man, who kept the ‘Caledonian 
Arms,’ opposite to this prison, I warned, and 
perhaps protected from being robbed, in conse¬ 
quence of what this prisoner told me of plans lin'd 
for that purpose, in which he had part, and which 
he thought would bo carried out when tho long 
evenings set in, then just at hand. I never saw 
.any one more frightened than this pnblic.an, when, 
having sent for him to my office, I told him where 
Ins cash-box was, and recommended him to re¬ 
move it elsewhere forthwith. I believe this 
prisoner to have been changed, by the grace of 
God, with others, nnder the faithml and zealous 
ministry of tbc Rev. JauK^ Ralph, then senior 
chaplain of this prison, but now for several years 
rector of St. Jolin’s, Horsleydown. I was not 
without fear \hat when on boaiid ship, being 
known by so many as a hero iir hSWormer line of 
life, he would bo drawn into a recital of his 
exploits, and so do mischief to others, and, as I 
warned him, certainly fall back himself; but 
nothing of the kind occurred. His mind was 
happily otherwise directed, and ho was entirely 
engrossed with the salvation of his wife, (who had 
been a partaker in most of bis evil deeds,) tho 
preservation of an innocent child from infamy, and 
the having them sent to him abroad, that lio might 
peiTorm to them a husband and a father’s piart. 
With such feelings, ho composed prayci's suitable 
for their use, wrote to them most affectionate 
letters fi’on\tliis place, and sineo then from Van 
Diemen’s Land. Ho sent home also two several 
remittances, araouAting to 111., the savings of 
honkst industry. Ho assured a friend of mine, in 
Van Diemeii’.s Land, that tho first shilling he 
earned there, in an honest way, w.os sweeter to 
him than hundreds of pounds gotten before by 
dishonest moans.” 

What a tale docs the following tell, as rcgiirds 
the unprincipled mode in which business is con¬ 
ducted in some of our large eslablishificnts! 

“ A draper’s assistant, for embezzlement, tlio 
eldest of tlireo brothers, all transported for tho 
same crime: tho two younger in another prison. 
He declares that the young men in that establish¬ 
ment had no wages, but wlmt they could make 
owr and above tho price vmrked by the masters. 

‘ Foift'tcen or fifteen had been transported from* 
that house.’ ” * 

^ » 

Political agitators, too, may take a leaf out of 
this instructive afid monitory b<)ok. 

” A medical student; one of a class of which wo 
have had a very large proportion—transported for 
rebelllbn in the London chartist affairs. He was 
one of their lending orators, most vehement and 
warlike in tone, but, ms ho candidly acknowledged 
to mo, prepared to run at tlie first appearance ot 
danger: ‘ the very sight of a red coat made him 
afraid.’ He was a type of others who have suf¬ 
fered in this prison in like circumstances; and my 
impression certainly is, that however it may be in 
countries where liberty is oppressed, and real 
practi(!al grievances exist, this whole class of dis¬ 
turbers of the peace in this country will always be 
1 
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found as contemptible in action as they are 
terrible in words/' '• 

Prison records coufain many instances of the 
human mind turninjf to account the slenderest 
materials ft)r mental occupation and relaxation. 
The followin',' illustration might almost serve as a 
conipaiiion to the well-known anecdote of the 
innuitc ot the Bastile, who trained a spider for his 
nmiiseineiit. 

“ I was attracted to this man's coll one evening 
by a strange sort of rude music, and the movement 
of the feet in dancing. I entered, and warned 
him of the consequences if a discipliue-ofllcer 
should hear his performance. No instrument 
..appeared, bnt a g.mall piece of iron, with which, 
striking on the dift'erentisnbstances of brass, wood, 
and iron in his cell, ingeniously arranged, he con¬ 
trived to produce an extraordinary variety of 
sounds and pyecisiou ot time, sufficient fur his 
' purpose oi duiM$ng> On inquiring a.s to his past 
real employment, 1 learned that he had been an 
inferior artist in the theatre.” 

We recommend to the special attention of 
traclarian clei^ymen the following curious iu- 
ddents. . ' 

“ A prisoner remarkable for his liigli-church 
principles, lie came to Pcntonville from a church 
remarkable for a revival of obsolete rubrical ob¬ 
servances. Being a very reserved and down¬ 
hearted m.'iH, I wislicd to draw him out on any 
subject of interest, and only succeeded, at the 
hrst, upon this one. Being assured by my man¬ 
ner, he expressed liimself as dissatisfied with onr 
shortening the daily prayers, and substituting 
hymns and scriptural cxpositioir for tlio appointed 
lesson. I urged necessity, and an act of par¬ 
liament allowing this latitude in prisons. Being 
encouraged to proceed, he objected, with many 
respectful apologies for his boldness, to a practice 
which he had observed in myself, of nsing the 
sacred vestment fur tlic purpose of clcnniiig my 
spectacles. The prisoner was relieved from all 
apprehension of having proceeded too far in his 
strictures, by the hearty laugh which involun¬ 
tarily escaped from the ccclcsiftstical delinquent. 
The same man subsequently m.ide use of a remark 
deserving better to bo recorded in these pages. 
When rehearsing tlie sad history of his cmnezzlc- 
menfs, and comparing the guilt of the various 
transactions, he said, ‘ The first shilling was wor,<<e 
Ihan the last pound.' ” 

Young'men of edijcation may also learn a useful 
lesson fi'um the Allowing mournful anecdotes. 

“ A prisoner of elegant manners and address, a 
second lime sentenced to transportation for for¬ 
gery ; educated at Eton, and highly accomplished 
in the fine arb*. In his first crime, he obtained a 
commutation of sentence, on the ground of inno¬ 
cence as to actual criminal intention, or some such 
plea. lie committed soon again a similar offence. 
He was not reformed when ho left this prison.” 

” Another sp^imen of the same class; con¬ 
victed of obtaining money under false pretences. 
IHs father, an ofiicer in the army, assisted by his 
petted boy, had wasted a li.-ie fortune, sola kis 
commission, and used to write from a garret in an 
obscure street in the west end, to bis son, a felon 


in this prison. To break the monotony of solitude, 
and to help to win tho young roan to better 
things, he was allowed drawing materials, having 
considerable talent in that way. Amon^t other 
things, he conceived the idea of a series of sketches 
of a convict's progress, after the manner of 
Hogaiih’s famou.s illustrations of a kindred sub¬ 
ject. As I questioned the usefulness of tins to his 
own minji, ho dropped it. His first was a repre¬ 
sentation^' of hiinselt, driving a female companion 
in a fashionable cabriolet to the opera." 

We conclude our selections from the work, which 
we ag.mn strongly recommend, with the following 
sad illustration of the power of evil habit. 

“ This man was one of a party of thoroughly bad 
men, sent back to separate confinement from the 

? ublic works, in consequence of mutinous conduct. 

have seen him more than once storming and 
raging in his cell, threatening, with awful oaths, 
to murder some one in this pl.'icc. I have stopped 
with him until he was edm, then in gentle voice 
expostulated with liim, apparently with some 
efl'ect. Bnt he would break out again, after a 
while, as bad as ever, and get punished ‘ He 
was somebody’s son —and hereby hangs a Italc, 
whvsh, related to mo, in the dark cell, when I was 
trying to move his he.wt, brought tears, I confess, 
to my own eyes. He had been transpoi-ted before, 
when a youth, and having served his term of years 
in Bermuda, returned to Dover, his native place, 
dressed and looking like a weather-beaten siiilor. 
He firet went to a public-house which his father 
used to frequent, and there, as he expected, ho 
found him, and fell into conversation about foreign 
parts—the old man inquiring about Benmida, 
and the condition of convicts there, where lie had 
a poor son, etc. Prisoner then left the public- 
house, and bought some articles in a little shop 
wlxch his mother kept, without being recognised 
by her either. Instead, however, of walking out, 
lie went into the parlour, and sat down by tbo fire, 
but even then she did not know him, but said, 
‘ Beally, my man, you are making yourself very 
comfortable.’ Whilst talking in this w.ay, his 
sister, listening from up-stairs, recognised the 
voice, and ran down, crying out,' It surely is our 
own Bill!' And so it was. Tlie lost one was 
found. But, dias! that very night he would go 
ont to SCO some old/rteiufs, Nothing would slop 
him. His mother said, ‘ Then the next I shall 
sec of yon will bo in gaol.’ His friends that 
night were preparing for a robbery. He joined 
in—^had to fly—was apprehended—brought back 
to Dover—convicted—and transported for life-; 
and a Woken-hearted father, mother, and loving 
sister bade him farewell in Dover gaol, never to see 
him m(ge.” 

t 

HINTS TO OIJB CONTRIBUTORS. 

In this wilting age, when every roan and woman 
who has a grievance to complain of, or a mission 
to promulgate, addresses him or lier-self to the 
public through the medium of tho press, the editor 
of a popular periodical needs not apologise for de¬ 
voting a portion of his columns to a few words on 
tho ‘mecnanical part qf an author’s function. 
Among tbo many perplexities which encompass 
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an editor, those whicli result from involved, con- have done: because the allowance pai^J by the 
fused, and illegible, or partly legible manttscripts, trade for ‘nl)acl copy” is a merely nominal sum, 
are by no means the least; and it is with the view I and never .compensates for a tithe of the labour 
of lessen!^ the amount of such perplexities, and j occasioned by illegible writing. Another remark- 
of rendering at the same time a service to our i able hicroglyphist was the late Sharon Turner, 
contributors, and to all contributors and corres-1 author of the “ History of the Anglo-Saxons." 
pendents to public journals, that we advert to the | This gentleman, who received three hundred a 
subject. ^ I j year from government as a literary pension, wrote 

The first consideration we shall snggf]|t to our , the third volume of his “ Sacred History of the 
friends, as one which is likely to be of as much ] World” upon paper which did not cost him a far- 
weight as an}', is a consideration of policy and j thing. The copy consisted of torn and angular 
self-interest. Of course, every one who transmits fragments of letters and notes, of covers of peri- 
his lucnbrations to an editor does so with the hope, odicals, grey, drab or green, written in thick round 
if not quite with the confident expectation, of see- hand over the small print; of shreds of curling- 
iiig them in print; but, however great be their paper nuctuous with pomatum or bear’s grease, and 
value, it must be evident that, if their merits be of the white wrappers iiyrliicll his proofs were ’ 
not patent to him who is the judge &d arbiter of sent from the printer’s. Tlie paper, sometimes as 
their fate, their chance of insertion is but small, thin as a bank-note, was written oir both sides. 
Now, os a score of manuscrijpts may come by a and was so sedden with ink, xdastered on with a 
single post—what happens with theblotly, scratchy, pen worn to a stump, that ho\g;a,jtliru frequently . 
and undecipherable ones P Ocncrally, after a rueful wasted in discovering on which side of it certain 
glance and fruitless endeavour to spell them out, sentences were written. Men condemned to work 
they are dropped into the basket, and deferred to on it saw their dinner vanishing in illimitable per- 
that hypothetical period, “a future opportunity," for spective, and first-rate bands groaned over it a 
cxargiiiation; while those which are clearly writteji whole day for tenpencc. One poor fellow assured 
in good black ink are rapidly read, and disposed of *the writer of this paper that he could not eani 
according to their deserving* at once. To-ifior- enough upon it to pay his rent, and he had seven 
row’s post brings a new batch, and those which mouths to fill besides his own. In the hope of 
arc bnried to-day lie under a fresli stratum to- mending matters in some degree, slips of stout 
morrow; and so on from day to day. white paper were sent frequently with the proofs ; 

Another consideration is, that of justice to but the good gentleman could not afford to use 
others. Leaving out of view the time of the them, and they never came back as copy, 
editor—whidi is often wofully frittered away in A more amusing cacographer was the once cclc- 
.attempts to get at his corresjiondent’s inenning— brated l>r. Trusler, the author of some hundred or 
there is the time of the compositor, which is his two of volumes now nearly all forgotten. Ho 
sole estate, to bo lakou into account. A composi- printed his latest‘works in Bath, whither he had 
toi', bo it known, undertakes to arrange, in order retired in his old age. lie continued to write and 
for printing, a thousand letters, to xiuuctuatc publish after the ago of tburscore. His writiug 
grammaticidly, and to return each letter to its gi-ew worse and worse: for some years there bad 
separate box when printed off—and all for somh- been but one compositor in the town who could 
thing less than sixpence, correcting his own errors read it, and at length it had grown too mysterious 
for nothing. Now it must be ^aiu that ho can even for him. The printer sent him with tlio 
only earn a living by very rapid manipulation, and manuscript to the doctor, with a request that he 
that if he be frequently brought to a standstill by would read it over to the youth. “ Oh—urn— 
illegible writing, it is bnt a sorry living that he oh!’’ .said the octqgcnarian—“ very reasonable too 
will e.'irn at all. Ho has, therefore, a righi to legi- —but yon see I have not been able to read my own 
hie copy, and those who set before him a scrawl of writing these three years; and if you can’t read it, 
puzzling hieroglyphics, whatever they may intend, why it is time that 1 should have an amanuensis" 
do virtually piw his pocket by diminishiug his —and he engaged an amanuensis accordingly, 
wages. The compositon’s grievances in this respect Lady candidates for literary fame are apt to 
have been by no me-siis few nor light, and some ccanmit trifling delinquendlcs, which, however un% 
curious revelations might be made in that particu- important they appear, often Aefeat their own ends, 
lar. 'Ibero have always been, at least within our Sometimes comes a crossed jpanuscripi, in the 
remembrance, some well-known writers for the horizontal and perpendicular st;irleifwhich invariably 
pfesB, whose names have been to*the car o( the drops into the basket; sometimes comes a corn- 
compositor synonymous with such words as “ fa- munication signed ouly with initials, or with a 
mine,” “ short commons,” “ pennilessness," etc. poetical pseudonym. Wo were latdy favoured 
A late excellent divine, whose name is jusdy dear with a contribution from a lady requestbg its 
to thousands, was a temble bugbear to the prifi- immediate return if unsuitable, but giving no 
ter’s journeyman: to work upon his conglomerate address. Of course wc conld not reply. Six con- 
of blots and scratches, by courtesy called manu- secutivo letters of inqiiiry followed in the course of 
script, was to starve at a shilling a day. We have three weeks—all lacluu^ the address, but the last 
known an excellent compositor, who (ould earn his two or three swelling with a senseiof displeasure at 
two guineas a week, so panic-stricken by the bare our silence. At length a mntlcman—hoise-wlups 
sight of a new work by this reverend gentleman, in his face—caiho in to demand an explanation, 
as to gather up his tools, rush out of the house, and bounced out as qimkly when he had it, con- 
and pock off his wife and family to London by the siderahly more than satisfied, 
night-coach, as 'the only beans of escaping f)^om A few hints to rising authors, hmts of which, 
poverty. It was, in fast, the wisest thing he could judging^ from editorial experience, many of them 
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etniid very ranch in iiccili will not be hero out of 
place, lust, then, wriliuf? intended fo bo printed 
should bo clear and legible, upon creatn-colouvod, 
not blue paper, and in good black ink. Secondly, 
the pajrer must never bo written on both sides—an 
author should consider that paper Juts but one side 

_and tliore should be a margin of at least an inch 

on the Jel't-liand sido of the page. Fourthly, all 
the sheets should be of the same size, without 
fragments pasted or wnfered on, and carefully 
folioed. And, lastly, each article, unless the writer' 
is well know'n to tho editor, should be endorsed 
with tho title of the paper and the name and 
address of the contributor. 

Many legible writers are frequently careless in 
the matter of proper names and nnusu^ or obsolete 
words. Thc.se snouldf'hlwar's be written with the 
utmost distinctness, with every letter properly 
formed, os the cnntoxt, for the mqst part, affords 
iro helps for dtapheiing them when illef^ble. The 
consequence oFaiatteiilion to this duty is visible in 
half tiro books, and still more of the periodicals 
which wo tako up from time to time. Tho same 
remark applies to quotations in other langmigcs, 
which one rarely sees perfectly correct as to SrUio- 
graphy and accent. . " 

Let us be allowed to commend these hints and 
suggestions to young authors. I f they should suc- 
ce^ in their vocation, and attain a world-wide 
celebrity, they can indulge in what whims of pen¬ 
manship they choose, and may sign their names, 
as many n noble lord and eminent lawyer does at 
tho present hour, without using a single one of the 
letters that go to spell it. Strange that the height 
of refinement should produce in this respect the 
same effect as tho depth of tgndlancc. The eqd of 
all writing, however, is reading; and we have 
shown the candidates for literary reward, that one 
of the surest steps towards being read in print is 
to ho readily rcMablo in manuscript—always sup¬ 
posing, however—let not that be tbvgotten—that 
truth, beauty, or goodness, iu some shape or other, 
bo the harden of their compesitious. 


AX ANECWFE OP THE RUSSIAN 
. POLICE. 

[From the "Knout and the Itussluns.”] 

The letters of all fqraegners residing in Russia 
are invariably opened, examined, and read, both on 
being sent off and on being received, by the post- 
ofliee antnoritieg; "Any one who is unfortunately 
so imprudent as to relate the impressions pro¬ 
duced upon him iu tho course of his travels 
through tlic country, or who maintains with per¬ 
sons abroad a correspondence which the Russian 
police look upon as dangerous, is quickly conducted 
to the frontier, with all the respect duo to him 
according to the rank be holds in tho social hier¬ 
archy. 

Soma years j^o, Mans. V., the brother of one 
of our most valiant superior oncers, happened to 
be at St. Petersburg, lie had been stopping 
there above a fortnight, going, about everywhere 
and observing everything, when one morr.in^ a 
police officer entered hij room, f.ud asked if it was 
Mons. V, to whom he had the honour of speaking. 


On the latter answering in the affinnative, the 
officer continued: " His majesty, the emperor of 
all the Russias, having learned indirectly that 
you keep up with your brother an active corres¬ 
pondence, in which you give hint your dWn peculiar 
views of the affairs of this country, charges me to 
inform you that, ns your letters might be lost 
upon tlw road, ho thinks it would be more pru¬ 
dent forlyou to tako them to Paris yourself. 1^'re 
are your letters: a carriage and horses are waiting 
for you at the door. I have also a passport, per¬ 
fectly correct, to give yon. la two hours your 
trunks will be packed and wo will set ont.” 

This ironical manner of expelling people did not 
suiprise Mons. V., for ho was aware tliat it was a 
custom of tho Russian police, and ho relied there¬ 
fore in the snmc tone to the officer“ Ills miijesty 
anticipates niy wishes. I was on the point of 
leaving his dominions, hut 1 had indulged iu tlio 
hope of not taking my departure until 1 had seen 
the czar of all tho Russia.<>. I confess .that 1 
shall regret all my life n6t having time to do so.” 

“ For tho matter of that, sir,” replied the police 
officer, “ while W'O are preparing your trunks, J 
will despatch some one to Icai'U his majcsiy’>s 
orders." 

Speaking thus, hq- wrote a few lines on the page 
of his note-book, and sent them off by a ccssaek 
who had accompanied him, and who is the indis¬ 
pensable acolyte of every officer cLai'gcd with a 
mission of this description. Half an hour ailor- 
wards the cossack returned, with the same note, 
at the bottom of which were two lines, traced by 
the hand of the emperor himself, to the follow¬ 
ing effect: “Granted. To-morrow morning, at 
ten o'clock, in the Michael riding-school; the 
carriage will follow yon.” 

The officer left Mons. V. to himself for the rest 
of the day, and returned to fetch him the next 
intlrnlng at half-past nine. In a moment the 
baggage was stowed away, and Mons. V. and his 
cicerone directed thcii' course toward the riding- 
school. The emperor was alre-ady there, inspect¬ 
ing a i-egiinent of infantry. He passed several 
limes before Mens. V., who was standing in tho 
midst of a group of general officers. When tho 
review was over, Mons. V. and his companion got 
into their carriage again, and drove off at a gallop, 
whirled along by four little horses of the steppes, 
harnessed abreast. 

On their reaching tho frontier, the portcullis 
was rdsod to allow free passage to a carriage with 
tho arms of tho czar upon it, and, fifty paces 
further on, Mons. V. was set down with oil his 
baggage beforcthc Prussian barrier in tho middle 
of the road, at one o’clock of a bitterly cold mornr 
ing in tho month of November. The officer said 
that hi'i majesty only undertook the responsibility 
of snch journeys as far as the ftoutiers .of his 
dominions, and that at present Moms. V. must 
look to the king ef Prussia for the laeans of pur¬ 
suing his jc'ome^ to France 


It is rerorJnl of Hutto, an orthltishop of Mentz, that in 
a tune of great famine, he gathered many poor people into 
a bum and burnt them, saying they were but r^ that de- 
reur£d th« corn; but he himself was at, last ento by rats. 
The inoidant has formed tMo subject of sne of Southey's 
minor poems. 
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AN AMERICAN GENIUS. 

A FEW years since, as Mr. Gallaudel was walking 
in the streets of llartfcrd, America, there came 
running him a poor boy, of very ordinary ap¬ 
pearance, but whose line intelligent eye fixed the 
attention of the gentleman as the b^ inquired, 
“ Sir, can you tell mo of a man who wo^d like a 
boy to work for him, and teach him tl read P" 
“ Whose boy are you; and where do ymr live ?” 
" I have no parents,” was the reply j “ and have 
just run away fi-om the workhouse because they 
would not teach mo to read.” The p;ontleman 
made arrangements with the authorities of the 
town, and look the boy iqto his own family. There 
lie learned to read. Nor was this all. He soon 
a^uired the confidence of his new associates by 
his faithfulness and honesty. He was allowed the 
use of his friend's library, and made rapid pro¬ 
gress ill tba acquisition of knowledge. It became 
necessary, after a whilf, that George Wilson, 
which was tho boy’s name, should Icuvo 3Ir. Gal- 
landet, and he became apprenticed to a cabinct- 
malior in tho neighbourhood. There the same 
integrity won for him the favour of bis new asso¬ 
ciates. To gratify his inclination for study, his 
master had a little room fitted up for him inithe 
upper part of (he shop, where he devoted his 
leisure time to his favourite pursuits. Here he 
made large attainments in mathematics, in the 
French language, and other branehes. After being 
in this situation a few years, as ho sat at tea with 
the family ono evening, he all at once remarked 
that he wanted to go to Prance. 

“ Go to France!” said his master—surprised 
that tho apparently contented and happy youth 
had thus suddenly become dissatisfied with his 
situation—” for what ?" 

“ Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-monw evening,” 
continued George, “ and I will explain.” ** 

His kind friend was invited accordingly. At 
tea-time the apprentice presented himself, with 
his manuscripts in English and French, and 
explained his singular intention to go to Franco. 

"In the time of Napolecm,” said he, “-a prize 
was offered by tho French Governraiont«for the 
simplest rule of measuring plane surfaces of what¬ 
ever outline. The prize has never been awarded, 
and that method 1 have discovered.” 

He then demonstrateil his problem, to tho sur¬ 
prise and gratification of his friends, who imuie- 
diately furnished him with the means of defraying 
his expenses, and with letters of introduction to 
the hone Lewis Cass, then minister to the court of 
F&nco. Ho was introduced to Louis Philippe, 
and in tho presence of tho king, nobles, and pleni¬ 
potentiaries, this American with demonstrated 
his problem, and received the j^ndits of thfi court. 
Ho received tbo prize, which no had clearly woh, 
besides valuable presents from the king. lie then 
took letters of introduction, and* proi^eded to the 
court- of St. James, and took np a ei^hw prize, 
offered by tho Royal Society, and reamed to the 
United States. Here ho was preparing to secure 
the benefit of hia discovery by patent, when ho 
received a letter from the emperor Nicholas him¬ 
self, one of whpse ministers hod witnessed* his 
demonstrations at Londofi, inviting him to make 
his residence at the Rassian court, and furnishing 


him with ample means for his outfit. It lias 
always bccH the policy of Russia thus lo attract 
foreign taWnt to itsolt. He complied with the 
invitation, repaired to St. Petersburg, and is now 
professor of mathematics in the ]^yal College, 
under the special protection of the autocrat of all 
tho Russias! 


IT’S ALL LIGHT. 

The pious William Gordon was once discoursing 
to a friend on his rapid approach to death, and the 
delightful hope he was permitted lo entertain of 
the remission of hia sins, and his full unlimited 
pardon with God, through^yio atonement of a re¬ 
conciling Saviour. It was not long before his 
decease, and his friend, in order lo strengthen his 
hopes and administer fniits of further consolation, 
read a verse of tho twcnty-tWiaUl’salm: “Yea, . 
though 1 walk through the valley of tho shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me." 

“ Yes,” said the dying saint in reply; “ yes, if 
he Mfft-c not with me, how dark it would be! but 
V’s ail light." 

It was all lifflU to him. Not a cloud hung over 
his heavenward prospect. Not a sound of grief 
nor a murmur oi impatience rose fi-om liis lips. | 
His illness was protracted, but this did not appal 
his spirit. It rather disenoumbei-ed it of all earthly 
hindrances. Spectacle after spectacle burst upon his 
sight, glory after glory, revelation after revelation 
of distant nfid hitherto unapproachable splendour, 
so that those who gathered from time to time at 
hia bedside were fatonred with descriptions of bless¬ 
edness which banished scepticism and overawed 
unbelief. 

Ho you ask why it was that heavenly visions 
were disclosed to this expectant soul ? Let me 
answer in his own expressive language: “ 1 threw i 
all my burdens upon Christ.” And then light 
came, great light, pure light, shining more and 
I more unto the perfect day. That day was the 
dawning glory of bis soul in the realms ot liappi- 
I ness above the stars. 

! “ It’s all light! ” No language could expi-ess 

more clearly tho full shining of God’s counte¬ 
nance. There rested not within his bosom a doubt 
of Christ’s sufiicieucy to save sinners. Ilis confi- 
dohcain Jesus was perfectf firm, deep-rooted; and. 
there was not a doubt to trouble him, therelbre 
there could not bo one sin to akrm, sinceithc blood 
of Jesus was sufficient to wash ovu-y sin away. If 
“ it’s all light ” to tho dying believer, “ it’s all 
dark” to the soul nnrcconciled. This is the teach¬ 
ing of reason and revelation. If heaven delights 
the one by its splendour, hell affrights the other 
by its gloom. If Jesus throws open the gates of 
glory, and allows visions of immortal beauty to 
rush out and enrapture the believer on his death¬ 
bed, he may also prostrate tbo dreadful bulwarks 
of hell, and terrify the* infidel heark ere its entrance 
into perdition. Grant, oh Father in glory.' grant, 
in thy infinite gdodness and love, that all of ns may 
be permitted to encourage the weeping friends who 
stand Ht opr pillow when wo die, by the expression 
of this holy consolation, “ It*s all light! '‘—Chris¬ 
tian In^lUgewxr. 
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LoifDOX AWB XBl^T^:-w^!STB»^^ Bailwat Station 
Statistics.— if Ifi-’f-'u estimated, by a recent writer, 
that tlio pessriivttT ritri-iages alibi'd eleven niiUis of seat* 
leoin, and eoulJ acoommodate 4tl,100 individuals, or the 
ivlidle population of two sncli towns as Norlliamptoo. The 
loading surface of the goods equals eleven acres, and would 
convey 40,000 tons. If the tires of all the corap.suy’s 
: wheels were welded into one ring, they would form a ciiele 

'• of scveiity-two miles. To keep this rolling stock up in 

I numbev and eiiiciency there arc two cstablisluncuts, one at 

Catnden Town and one at IVolvcrton. 
j A Tabtar Bath.—T he deliciously enervating Turk¬ 
ish bath is moditinl by the Taitar into a series of ab- 
« lutions &r less Inxiirious. At the same time, it is much 
to be preferred to the extciivngant treatment of the Bus- 
sians: for the birch twigs, which they energetically ajiply 
to produce a healthy glow, ore hero substituted woollen 
gloves; and a bunch of cotton dipped in ijpapsuds performs 
the cleansing preecss, instead of that violent hydropathic 
■ treatment—th(rfl?*!lireinate buckets of boiling and iced 
water—which render a Utissinn bath a terrifying ordeal to 
a novice. So for the mode of proceeding in a Tartar bath 
is d la Targtie; but in the middle of the Tauric suda¬ 
torium tlu-re is no deep pool of water ever inn-easing in 
temperature, in which the bather revels for an indBluiite 
time in a parboileil condition. Here he stretches liimH'U 
upon an unbearably hot slab of marble, upon which he is 
rolled about, .and scnibUd and spUshed. In fact, the 
difTerence between a Turkish and a Tartar bath is 
simply tliis—-that in the one you are boileil, in tlio other 
fried. 

Gamr in the Arctic Beoions.— The following is a 
return of the quantity of game, etc., killed in tho arctic 
rcgi<iti.s by capt.iin hf'CIiire, l.ieutcnant C'rcsswell, and 
a portion of the crew of il.M.s. Investigator,” when dis- 
Ciivoring the north-west pa-^sage in search of sir John 
Franklin. The return extends from the 1st October, 
18.50, to the 8th of April, 1853, ahliooglt the principal 
part was killed during the spring of tills year:—hlpsk 
o.xcn, 7; deer, 110; liares, 109; grouse, 486; ducks, 198; 
geese, 29; wolves, 2; bears, 4—total head killed, 1006. 
The size of the musk ox varied considerably, but the deer 
that were killed did not vary in size so nmch. The deer 
wore found to lio vefy fat, although their principal food 
merely consisted of the herbage which was obtained from 
a small tree called the dwarf willow. As the crow only 
kept, as it were, OR the ridges of the sea, no other foial 

I was observable; but there is no doubt the deer,found 
abundance of food further up the eountry. They were 

II wild, and tho gunners had to display great prccaiitiun in 
{' I shooting them. The manner in which the crew gut within 
' { gunshot was this. They secreted them9rlve.s in various 
1 1 parts of the ravines, or behind tho sand-hills, and listened 
' I with breathless silence till they he.inl the deer tap the 
I j snow off the withiw with jheir feet, in order to cat the 

I heritage. 'Wlieii the air was frosty and the ivcntben calhi, 
this tapping could be hfard at n distance of about 200 
I yards, an^ by listening and observing minutely, the gun¬ 
ner easily detoctei^ tbtf position in whicli his prey wai lo- 
i cated. As soon as this was correctly -iscertaiiicd, a person 
was sent a considerable distance round the deer, and a 
slight noise having been m^s at their back, they imme¬ 
diately ran off, probably past the gunner. It was in sach 
instances where the chances of a shot ocourrejl; 110 
deer were thus killed, and as they will run long distances 
after receiving wounds, it is fair to siipposo that many 
more would have been secured if tlie crew nad been accom¬ 
panied with a brace or more of deer-boonds. The grouse 
were not so wild os might have been expected, but the 
wildfowl were soinewhat -.vikler than tliose generally found 
in Scotland and Ireland. The min^ ox was found to be 
a ferocious animal, and gr^t danger pecessarily attended 
tho attacks. If tlio exp^tiou had had an opp^iinity of 
goiM further up the country, away from the sea, theip is 
no doubt but tliouiands of game would have beeif killed. 
It Bccins not very probable that marJnnd coutd ever waut 
I in to rich a laud. 


The Inundation of St. PEtEBSBnna^, in 1831.— 
Tlie emperor had just returned from a vi-sit to Orenburg 
and the south-eastern provinces of his empire to his palace 
at Tzarskocek), near St. Petersburg, when a terrible hurri¬ 
cane arose, which, sweeping over the whole of tho Baltic, 
strewed iu shores with wrecks, and inflicted tlio most 
frightful (f^vastation on uU tho harbours with which it is 
studded. 'But the c.atastroplie at the capital was so fright¬ 
ful, that for some hours it was menaced with entire de¬ 
struction, and all but accomplished a romarkable prophecy 
made to I’etor the Ureat when he commenced its construc¬ 
tion, that it would one day perish under tlie wav&s of the 
Baltic. To understand how this happened, it is necessary 
to obtain a dear idea of tlie Ipctil drcufhstances and situa¬ 
tion of St. Petersburg. When Peter selected the islands 
at the mouth of the river Neva, which, descending from 
tho vast expanse of tho Lake Ladoga, empties itself in a 
mighty stream into the Baltic, for the site of his futnro ca¬ 
pital, ho was inlluenccd entirely hy the suitableness of its 
situation for a great harbour, of which he severely felt the 
w-int, as Archangel, on the ^frozen shoi-es of the* White 
.Sen, lias the nily port at that period in his dominious. 
Cai-riisl away by tliis object, which, no doubt, was a veiy 
important one, lie entirely overlooked tliv probable un- 
liealtIllness of the situatiuii, where a metropolis rested, like 
Venice, on marshy islands, tho highest part of whirl' was 
only elevated a few feet above the bratiobes of the river 
wit ft which they were imTounded. Tlie original danger, 
arising from the lowness of the situ.ation and its liability 
to iiiuudulions, still continnes. Great as it is, the power of 
the C'z.ir is not so great as that of the Baltic waves. From 
the main ch.-mnel where the Neva majestically flows 
through suiierb quays of granite, surmounted hy piles of 
palaces, branch off, os from the great canal at Venice, iiu- 
incTpus smaller 8tro.amB, funning by their intersection so 
many islets, sonic covered with streets, and forming tho 
most popiilops quarters; others adorned by beautiful villas 
and public gardens, the recreation of the citizens during 
their brief but brilliant summer. But these canals open 
so many entrances for the floods of the Neva or waves of 
the Baltic, to penetrate iiilo every part of tho city. None 
of it is elevated in its foundations more than a few feet 
the ordinary level of tho water; and th^ spectator 
madders to think that tlie riseoT the flood, even in a small 
degree, may threaten the entire city with destruction.— 
Aliaon’t Hialovy of Earoipe. 

■ Th* Buferob NtcitorAs's obdinabt Mods os 
Lise. —^Thc empefor Nicholas loads a life of the most fever¬ 
ish activity. Ho rides, walks, holds a review, superintend i 
a sham .fight, fpios on tho water, gives a /#fe, exercises 
a navy, and all in the same day. lie travels incessan%i 
passes over at least five liimdred leagues oveiy season, and 
all those who aifa attached to his person have to sliai-e bis 
fatigue. Tho empress, who will follow him evoi'ywhcre; 
loses her health by doing so; it.id it is said that tho young 
grand duke Constantine wiU fall a victim to the mode of 
travelling adopted by bis father. Nicholas is in the 
luibit of travelling not less than eoren leagues in an open 
calcchc. 

k 

Atlantic Woveb.—T he waves of tho Atlantia lire 
stated, by some captains of American “ liners,” to attain 
on elevation of about 20 feet, with a length of 160 feet, and 
a velocity of 26 to 30 nifleB per hour. 

'Emigbation.- We havo now a complete statement of 
the emigration returns for 1863. Tbs returns show in 
their total amount _an excess over 300,000—the actual 
number who loft the'ports of Great Britain last year being 
318,680. Ahdumgsi this figure is much under that for 
1862, the year of tho great rush to Australia, it is still 
much higher tlkn the average for the previous ten years, 
and must tend to exhibit at next c^sus a staud-rtill or 
retragTodo condition of the population of these islands. 
We see that at New York 381,870 persons were landed, of 
whom 2^,639 were “ aliens." The United Statoe, there¬ 
fore, has received the largut number of our "eorplue” 
popidatioi]. , 
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prepavatory to the last scene of their^ existence; 
while Prank, with the cheque of a rich grazier 
and butcher in bis pocket-book, was free to pur- 
Buq his second object—which was not so easily 
secured. 

itnd. (o cvplain this obji*ct, we must introduce 
our readers into that concatenation and concentra- 
(ioii of discomfort, disorder, and wretchedness— 
an ill-contrived, ill-governed, badly-provisioned, 
v.orsc-venlilated, and over-crowded emigrant shin. 

Don’t be alarmed, dear reader. We so little 
like the sea, that wo have no mind to charter you 
for a five months’ voyage to the anlipode.s, with 
its storms and i(s calms, its hair-breadth escapes 
.and ils inJestribahle tedionsne.'-.s. As little inteii- 
tiim have we of draggijjg you helplessly and uu- 
rc.-<ls(iiigly from saloon to steerage, and calling 
your attention, as we stumble over heaps of iin- 
pi-(5iineiits, animate and inanimate,Ho the world’s 
• cjiitoiiie to be.';..-around us. We forbear even 
to point out how, in the hundreds of specimens 
hi ft re ns, individual character shows out in high 
relief: here, in patient endurance; there, in petu¬ 
lance or in despondeni^; here, in busy industry; 
there, in loungiixg idleness; here, in kind-hearted, 
assistance rendered to a neighbour; (here, iti sel¬ 
fish di.sregard of others, and a supreme carefulness 
for iiHinber one. 

Yt.u observe that man, howeyer, in a frock-coat, 
something con.siderably the worse for wear, and 
with a jaunty air notwithstanding—that under¬ 
sized, un-mu.-’cular little fellow, we mean—with a 
reddish, unmeaning countenance and lack-lustre 
eye, who, tviih his hands in his pockets, is leaning 
over the ship’s side, smoking a very brown meers¬ 
chaum pipe, and who answers, when addressed*, to 
the name of Jenkins. He is a fair specimen of tho 
aimless, uncncrgctic class of men who emigrate 
when they should stop at home. 

Tliat pipe, we beg to remark, has been the 
solace of Mr. Jenkins through the entire voyage. 
He lit it within an hoar of his stepping on board 
the " Alligator,” and it is sending up its spiral curls 
now that land is in sight and the voyage nearly 
over. Mr. Jenkins has smoked before breakfast 
and alter breakfast, before dinner and alter dinner, 
before supper and after supper. He lias Goiried 
bis uncleaned meerschaum—for be is proud of its 
variegated stains—-in the breast pocket of his frock- 
coat, when he has not carried it in his mouth, tUl 
ho himself has acquired an odour extinct tobaceb, 
not the most exlmaTating. He has a notion that 
when he i^ts tl^o situauon at Slelbonme, of four 
hundred a year—for he imma-tkat, be should 
rather think, at the lowest compntation. or where’s 
the use of having a cousin out there?—that he 
will bo expected to smoke all day long in the 
counting-house; to smoke every step of his way 
from the counting-house to his handsome residence 
a mile out in the country;'perhaps to smoke in 
bed also, for “ everybody knows,'*he says, “ what 
fellows they are in Australia for smokingand 
so he is Roasonihg himself for the severe test of 
this absolutely necessary' acoorapliahment. 

Mr. Jenkins has a little wife down below, he 
tells you; and a conpic of youngsters, that kdep 
him awake o’ nifrlit more tnan he lik^. It is a 
grwt nuisance, he avows, to have n parcel of 
children to look otter a-bcavd ship; mS so he 


keeps out of their way as much as - he can. “ ’Tis 
women’s work to look after tliem—^it is." 

Mrs. Jenkins: where is Mrs. Jenkins? Oh, 
there she is—poor, psdo, spiritless, oyer-fagged, 
disconsolate little woman, in the dark and dismal 
steerage, rocking her youngest to sleep amid noise 
and confusion that, but for a five months’ habitude, 
would SGjt her attempts at defiance. Sprawling at 
her feet.nnd blubbering under the smiirtlng elfcets 
of rcqeiii! castigation, is Jenkins junior, a buy of 
three or four years old, with tangled locks and 
smndged face. 

Mr.s. Jenkins is a very slovenly little woman 
to look at, thongh with some traces of feminine 
beauty in her pale face, and wifh some, also, of 
feminine vanity in her costume. Still she is slo- 
vculy: this is so self-evident that she docs not deny 
it. “ Hut then, what’s tho use of putting on one's 
best things in this nasty, dirty place ?” she asl.s 
a Mrs. Hrown, with an air of injured innocence ; 
and adds, that if she luid known what sttcrw'e 
meant bcfoi'C she left home, she would have made 
Jenkins take their passages in the second cabin at 
tbe very least; for Iboy weren’t obliged to come 
out so common; and, indeed, she might say4hey 
weix;n’t obliged to come out at all, for .Tenkiu.s had 
a very good business'where they were, and a good 
house over their heads, and everything comlorlablc 
about them; and they’ve got lots of luggage in 
the ship, .somewhere, though at present she does 
not know where, or whetlicr it will ever be found 
wbeii they get to Melbourne. 

"■Poor little creature!” tliinks Mrs. Brown, as 
plainly as if sbe had said it; "wliat a deal of 
vanity there is in tho world, to be sure 1” She 
does not say this, however; but she does wonder, 
she says, that people, that are well off should put 
themselves to the inconvenience of emigrating. 

Jenkins hastens to explain that Jenkins 
has an ambitious mind, and is wanting, like other 
'people, to better himself, and to do well for bis 
tiimily. 

Jenkins, it appears, had thought that now 
so many were going out to Australia, the best 
‘thing he could do would be to part wi^ his busi¬ 
ness and go out too: "for business had ^t to be 
different from what it used to be,” adds the little 
woman, rathe? oblivious of wbat sbe bad said 
just liefore, about the excellence of their business 
—wbicb, she further explains, “ was in tho shop¬ 
keeping line.” Moreover—and this was the crown¬ 
ing part of the whole—Hihd Igis a first cousin in 
Australia, who went out not many years agp, quite 
poor: and a good many letters Jiave come home 
from liim, to say how well off he is, and what a 
g(^ country Australia is for people that have a 
mind to get on- Her cousin’s name is Eayton; 
si e used to know liim very well when ho was a 
))oy; and so Jenkins got his mothci—that is, 
Frank’s moOier—»to write to him, to tell him what 
ship they ijire going out by, and to ask him to 
moot them in Melbourne; which, no doubt, he 
would do, fof he is very good to bis mother, and 
has sent her home money more thou oneo; and 
then he would put them in the way of doing some¬ 
thing for themselves at onoo, as no doubt he would 
be ablo and glad to do; «"f{>r blodd is thicker than 
Vk'atcr,” iays the little womqu. 

“ If thatv all you’ve to look to,” says Mrs. Brown, 
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“ I ttonldn't give murh for your cliance, Mr.s. ! chmg liclpkssly to their equally helpte.' 
.Tcjikitis.’’ And she adds that she is thank- j teetoi's, or sunk exhausted on the piles of h 
fill that she Las got no cousins in Australia; but whifh Lneuifibcrcd the bank of the river; O) 
tlmfc she’s gpt a pair of hands, and every finger! doring into the bewildering niazo of upro 
<ii them is better than twenty cousins, she revelr\, begged in humble accents the coni] 
reckons, , I of fcllow'-crealuros who listened ui,moved t 


CIIAVl'ER XLIX. I * 

*lELliOCR!?£ IN A. OOLO FbVCB.-HSCCNBS IN A MCLDOlftNfi INN. 

‘‘ You woii’t bo tempted, then ? Well, I believe 
you arc right. It is, as you say, an nneertaiu 


clung liclpkssly to their eqnaljy Helpless pro- 
teetoi's, or sunk exhansted on the piles of luggage 
which Lneinfiliei'cd the hank of the river; or, wan¬ 
dering into the bewildering maze of uproar and 
revelri, begged in liumblo accents tlie compassion 
of fellow-creatures who listened unmoved to their 
humble supplkiilions, and smiled at their tcar-s of 
distress. Money could scarcely purcb.ose food, 
where the demand so far exceeded the supply t Jt 
could, not purchase shelter for all, where every 
available square yard of flooring, from cellar io 


speculation. For every one who succeeds as I garret, was already occupied lliree-thiek. 
have done, there are, I know, hundreds who don't And these scenes had been enacted week aftci* 
realize more than chough to pay expenses; and week, :ukI no relief was afforded equal to the 
there are a good number who fail altogether. 1 increasing need of it. The pojudation was ever 
And it is not a pleasant life at best, 1 can assure shilling, but never diminidlffng: a raiivnss town 


The speaker was Percy Eirmgliani, who having, 
aeeordiiig to agreement, overtaken Frank on 
the road, was now, wilkhim and their (wo com- 
panions,*talnng his case hi the inn, in the stable 
of which they bad quartered their bor.scs. 

We use the phrase in a qiialilied, limited, and 
altogether conventional sense; otherwise, there 
was little case to ho bad in that, or any other imi 
in Melbourne at that particular time. With eon- 
sidcvahlo diffieulty the four travellers had obtained 
standing and food for their horses, at the rate of 
twenty shillings a day lor the aceommodation; and, 
with as much difficully, they had pushed (hem- 


had sprung up, on the outskirts of the town, on 
the Tarra’s bapks, numbering its hundreds of 
tents of all vaiieties, from the Edgiu^ton marquee 
to the gipsy blanket and its tWJusSfids of inba- 
bilanls; but small apparent relief was gained by 
that. Melbourne was a babel, or a bedlam. 

Mad, mad—decidedly mad. 

So, at atiy rate, thongbt Frank Layton, as ho 
glanced Ht the motley scene around him. By dint 
of persevering cilbrt, he and his companions bud 
enseoiieed themselves at a small table, close by .au 
open window, and tlius had the chance of breath¬ 
ing a purer atmosphere than that of the room 
! elsewhere. Beneath them, in the street, were 


.■elves into a long, low apartment, stiilingly hot to be seen pproiips of men—evidently of the lowe.st 
with (he flare of gas-lights, and the breath of ;is order, and in every stage of drunkenno.ss—stagger- 
many scores as it would hold of hidf-intoxicated ing by, Soniutiine.s, from the dark gloom, might 
men. be heard a hoarse and stifled call for the police, 

If the lime had been when Melbourne was more mingjed with wild'shrieks of murder and out- 
than half emptied of inimbitants by the rush to bredis of laughter aud mockery, and deeper 
(ho diggings, that pliiise in its history had pass- growls of brutal threatenings. For, night after 
ed away, »ml tlio town was now filled to over- night, the streets of Melbourne were scoured by 
(lowing. Landward, from Bendigo, from BallaraiV’fobbors and bravoes, ready to ease an overburdened 
IVom Fore.st Creek, from the Ovens, from all the minor of his superfluous gold; and, in broad day- 
diggings, a constant reflux of miners—some sue- light, scenes of violence ou the highway were little 
eessful, some disappointed, all exhausted, and accounted of. 


iver- night, the streets of Melbourne were scoured by 
araiV’fobbors and bravoes, ready to ease an overburdened 


nearly all craving for excitement—bad set in. The room itself was like ait ante-chamher of 
Seaward, from England, Ikotland, and Ireland, pandemoniuni. In jono part of it sat a group of 
from Germ.any, from America, from Chiiuv, from fierce and dirty beings, apparently just fresh Irom 
the crime-tainted shores and convict population the gold-fields, madly gambling away their gains; 
of Tasmania, from all the world, ihojisamls were in another part, a dos])eratc quarrel had 'arisen, 
weekly landed on tho banks of the Yarra-Yarra— blows were struck, blood was flowing, and speda- 
the “ flowing, flowing" vijer—and on the wharves tors were forming a ring round the enraged 
of Melbourne. To make confusion worse con- eonibatjmts. F<verywbere Mriiikiug was freely 
founded, every hotel, lavcni, and public-house, of going on, wine flowed like,water, and spirits 
whatm'er name or degree, was full. Every third w'cro loudly called for. Sc.ircMy—-besides those 


whatm'er name or degree, was full. Every third w'cro loudly called for. Sc.irc^y—-besides those 
house liatk probably become a lodging-house, aud on the backs of our travellers—’.va»a decent gar- 
cveiy lodgbig-housa was crammed.* In dens of ment to be seen; for the men appeared to glory 


nine feet square, in the stilling heat of an Austra¬ 
lian summer—^lialf devoured by fleas of the most 


in their rough and soiled costume: but—judging 
from the readiness with which wine of the highest 


and menncctt by boia ana angry rats—men, iiglirs m the roojn loqmeu inrongu the tobacco 
women and diildren sweltered together by the mist like the sun in a fog. 
dozen, through the live-long night, to rc-ooinmence Wditers, fagged and weary, with bloodshot 
a vain search on the coming day for better aceom- eyes and languid iudiflcrence, threaded their way 
modatioii. Crowds lay stretched on ttie wharves through the dense mas* of profligacy, and turned 
and uiider sheds: some wandered the streets the with a sneer of cohteinpt from the limited order 


night through, in vain seeking admission from 
Lmging-honse to lodging-house. Females—rladies 
once iu the'land they had been tempted to leave 
behind them, in company with husbands, brotliers, 
or sous, just laaded from the emigrant ship— 


given to them by our travellers, and especially 
I from their request for food. At length, however, 
a stole loaf and a lump of dirty butter, witli a 
moss of qv^stionable cold pliira-nudding, was placed 
before tbcm« with a bottle of wine: for whicli 

y2- 
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elegant ^ef-esbraent ten sliiliings n-bead was re¬ 
quired on the spot. 

“ You won't bo tempted, then P* 

Wc lake tip the conversation at the point from 
which we have digressed. 

“ If I had any remaining hesitation about it," 
said L-iy ton, looking round, " this would be enough 
to decide me. 1 would not spend a mouth at the 
diggings, among such company, on any rational 
consideration.” 

“ Neither would I, if I were precisely in your 

4 itnation, and with your prospects," said Eifing- 
lain. “ At the same time, you should understand 
that these scenes are only caricatures, and very 
broad ones, of rAiI life at the diggings. At any 
rate, I never saw at tub Turon diggings anything 
a tenth part so scandalous and disgusting as we 
have witnessed during the few hoiirs we have been 
in MelbournO. There, it was a comparatively 
well-ordered society, amenable, nt any rate, to law 
and good sense and morality. Hci'e, all three seem 
to bo abandoned and set at defiance.” 

" Such men as these, however," rejoined Frank, 
speaking low—for ho did not wish to draw upon 
himself the notice of the vile crew by whom lib 
was half encircled—“are not likely to be very 
pleasant neighbours anywhere." 

“ Oh, I don't know,” replied Effingham. “ Wlicn 
these orgies are over, and the men are back 
again at their work, which they won’t be till they 
are cleared out, yon would be surprised at the 
difference. You would probably find them as mild 
as May-dew, and self-denying ns hclUiits. How¬ 
ever, I have heard and partly believe that the 
Yictoria diggings are a good deal worse than the 
others; and I cannot say that 1 have much 
stomach for a trial of them; but needs must, you 
luiow.” 

“ That’s just, sir," interposed Simeon Barnes, 
observing that Percy made a slight pause—“ that’s 
just what I was a-saying to master Frank here, 
only yesterday. * Master Frank,’ says I, ‘ I’m 
not 80 bad off nt Hunter’s Creek, along with Tom 
Price and with a look in from yon at by-times; 
but, says I, I mmt have a turn at tliese diggens,’ 
So, if Mr. Effingham is a-honting up for recruits, 
I’ll enlist.’’ 

" You may as well take the offer," said Frank, 
turning to Effingham, with a good-humoured 
. laugh. “ You might Lave a worse." “ 

“Mr. M‘Weevil for instance?” 

“ Yes', Mr. M'Weevil and his partner Morris, 
whom you refilsed; but who, for all that, won’t be 
long after you, 1 suppose: that' is, if you are still 
determined to go." 

“ I expect you are right,” said Percy. “ It won’t 
be long before they are there, 1 believe; for they’ 
have got rid of their farm, or are in a fair way of 
doing it." • 

^ Frank gavo a start of surprise, and perhaps a 
sigh of regret that he could not bo their successor. 
Ho did not say* this, however; but merely remarks 
cd that they must have met with a enstomer very 
quickly after they had parted from M’Weevil at 
Parker’s Inn. Then he remembered that Effing¬ 
ham had stayed behind to hold a conforenfce %vith 
the partners; and he added, " Yon have altered 
your mind, then, and are going to setll# down in 
the bush P" / * 


" No, I hav'n’t," replied the young gold-finder. 
“I told yon, five yeara .ago, that that sort of li'e 
doesn’t suit me; and, however much I may have 
altered iny opinion on some sabjccts;»I have not 
on that. I cannot bear the thought of living 
always in Australia. I can’t forget my home, Mr. 
Layton.and my mother; but you maylhink me 
very w*k, perhaps, to make such a confession.” 

“ No^I do not,” Frank promptly declared. “ I 
have a mother, too: and if 1 did not hope to sec 
her in a home of my own in this part of tho woild, 
before many years are over, 1 should feel as 
you do.” 

“ And then,” continued Effingham, in an under¬ 
tone, “you know about poor dear cousin Lucy. 
Yon may think me outrageously foolish, perhaps; 
but eight years and more of absence has not 
brushed away my affection for her; and she shall 
be mine yet, if perseverance can bring it about. I 
see what yon are thinking,” be added; “ that 
long before now she inky be married, or perhaps 
dead. She w.as not citiier a year ago; but she is 
poor and perhaps in distress, for the last 1 lieard 
was that niy uncle, whom wo thought so ricli, and 
perhaps was rich once, bad become baiiTirupt. 
And now yon know partly why I mxust go again 
to the diggings. And this brings me back to our 
starting-point,” Percy continued; " and if Barnes 
really means to go, we'll have him as a partner-^ 
ch, Abraham p for two are better than one, and 
three than two.” 

Abraham nodded assent. 

“ There’s my hand upon it, then,” said Percy, 
offering it to Simeon’s cordial grasp. “ Wo can 
settle preliminaries to-morrow.” 

CHAri.iR L. 

ACCUHKODATIOH FOS A MICIIT. " 

'“‘By the way, Layton,” inquired Percy—after the 
extempore partnership with Barnes, referred to in 
the previous chapter, had been concluded—“ when 
do you mean to leave this town of littlc-ca.-ie P” 

“ 1 W'ould turn my back on it at sun-rise to¬ 
morrow,” Frank answered very quickly, “if I 
could;- but I cannot gnide my own movemonts. 
I had a letter from my mother a week or two ago, 
which ouglif- to have readied me earlier, asking 
me to meet a certain cousin of mine who was jnst 
on the point, when my mother wrote, of leaving 
England for Melbourne.” 

“'When is their ship expected, do you suppose P 
or, rather, when was it expected to rcacli Mel¬ 
bourne P” _ ♦ 

While Fratik was referring to the letter, which 
he took from his pocket-book, to refresh Iiis 
memory in this and other particulars, a temporary 
lull iff the gabble of voices around brought to his 
ears a few words spoken by a rough-coated indi. 
vidnal near, and’caused him & look up. 

“ Well, I come out in the' Alligator,’ mate; and 
an old rotCen stick she was, fmd Um captain ought 
to be made——" 

The remainder of the sentence was drowned in a 
fresh tumult, and Frank turned to the spcakei'— 
an unprepossessing looking man enough—and 
cmtrteousiy inquire if he bad motioned the name 
of the “Alligator,’’ as if designation of an emigrant 
ship? To which the man*replied that he had. 

“ Recently come in P" Frank ventured to iuk. 
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“ Ay, recent,” said the man, civilly; “ a fort- 
nifflit n{fo come to-inorrow. She had a quicker 
imssagfe than was thought for—the old hulk! and 
a good thiifg that was." 

“Unfortunate for me, though," said Frank, 
with a perplexed look. “ Had she nmny passen¬ 
gers ?” 

Hadn’t she P Did you ever- see magpots in a 
rich old stilton, sir P ’cause if you hav’u’tj I have; 
and that’s something like the old ‘ Alligator' and 
her passengers.” 

“ Do you know what has become of them ?” 
Layton next asked; for the man’.s tone did not 
repel liis advances. 

“ Do I know what’s become on ’em P” the man 
repealed, with a look of amazement. “ Do I know 
wliat's hccomc of last year’s swallows ? 1 reckon 
not: only here’s one of the ‘ Alligator’s ’ passengers, 
meaning myself—Jack Brown; and there’s another 
somcwjicrc not far oiP, and she’s Martha Brown. 
AikV that’s all I know or*want to know; only, let 
tliem say what they like, all I say is, that thi.s 
Melbourne isn’t a bad place for a man ns has got 
such things as these;” and Jlr. Brown proudly 
held* out his hands for inspection. As hard as 
horn they seemed, and of th* colour of unbaiced 
bricks. 

“ 1 :im glad yon have found it so, my friend,” 
Fr.mk re.joined, willing to keep up the conversa¬ 
tion. “But about your fellow-passengersP Of 
course you did not know them all; but perhaps 
you may remember one by tlic name of Jcukius P” 

“ A shortish fellow, shabby-genteel like, full of 
brag, always smoking when ho wasn’t eating ?” | 
Sir. Brown said, suggestively. 

“ 1 really cannot answer to the truthfulness of 
yonr description,” Frank replied, laughing; “ for 
1 have lib personal acquaintance with tlio man, 
though I fancy that yon and I may mean the safhn 
Mr. Jenkins. Had he a wife with hiinp” 

“ HadiiH he P a little bit of a milk-and-water 
thing, with a couple of brats that were always 
making more noise than they were worth,” said 
the iincompliincntary Mr. Brown. ” 1 knew them, 
you see, because they were in our mess.” . 

“ Well, you don’t happen to know what has 
become of this same Jenkins and Jiis wife since 
they landed, do you, Mr. Brown P” 

'• No, nor don’t wantasir, begging yonr pardon,” 
replied the man. " I saw enough of them as it 
wiis. The last time was on the beach, seated on 
the top of a heap of rubbish, the woman wringing 
her haads, and crying—natural enough, and I 
dSn't blame her ; and the man wifS throwing his 
hat on the ground and tearing his hair, and crying 
like a big baby. I hav’n’t seen them since. But 
I reckon,” Mr. Brown added, after a mAnent’s* 
rellcclioii, " that they’d been expecting to be met, 
and were disappointed.” • 

“ And you cannot give me an idea of. where 
these poor creatures are to bo found n(*v P” Frank 
asked with an air of concern. 

“ Not a morsel on it, sir,” said the^an, “ But 
I should say they might bo picked up at Canvass 
Town, perhaps; if so be the man hasn’t hung Ids- 
self, and the \raman drownded /icr-self;” and, 
tired perhaps of the colldquy, Mr. Brown moved 
away. • 

“This is rather embarrassing,” said Frank, 


turning toshia own friends again. “ I should bo 
sorry to leave Mclboume without finding out these 
poor cousins, and what they are doing; but I cm 
aflTord neither time nor money for a long search.” 

“ I’ll go with you, if you will allow me,” said 
Percy; “ and I am not sorry you have something 
for us to do here; for I should have been compelled 
to ask you to stop at Melbourne another day or 
two, to allow time for Morris and M’Weevil to 
come ill.” 

“ Morris and M’Weevil!” 

“ Yes; the truth is, Layton, I have made an in¬ 
vestment, and have agreed to take their farm W 
their hands.” 

“ You!” exclaimed Frank. “ Why, I imderstand * 
you that you-” * * 

“ 'I’liat 1 have no turn for farming; that’s true 
enough; but I, may have a turn for bargaining, 
for all that. I don’t know wWsi should beat 
about tbc bush. The fact is, tiaiicicd you would 
like to liave the run, and so-——” 

I “ But, my good fellow,” said Frank in astonish¬ 
ment, “ you-” 

“ Don't cry before yon arc hurt, Layton. I 
Hincy.tho thing can be arranged for our mutual 
advantage.” 

“ I don’t see how,” said Frank, musingly. 

“ Why, say that I lay down the money for the 
stock, which you know is not very large, and you 
pay mo interest for it till you can wipe oft* the 
principal; wouldn’t that do? The fact is,” he 
added—“ and tliis you know as well as I do, 
perhaps—^Morris and M’Weovil are exceedingly 
embarrassed, and nearly hard up. They must 
have money down'for the stock, and then will bo 
glad to give np the farm. They are timing to 
Melbourne to make the transfer and pocket the 
money, and then they will be olT to the diggings. 
The question is, therefore, will }'OU take the bar¬ 
gain off my hands P” 

“ But,” said Frank, still puzzled, " you speak of 
returning to England-” 

“ When I have made my fortune at the diggings, 
if I am to make,it,” replied Percy; “but that 
may never be, or it may be some time hence—^all 
is uncertain. Well, isn't it better for me to sccuro 
. what 1 h.ive already got in the way I propose, 
than to squander it ns these fellows round us are 
doing? And then, if I do return liome before 
y«i have cleared oft’the d|l)t, there are lawyers in, 
Victoria, and I can tie yon down as tight as yon 
please, and shall have a hold qp your ruu( or farm, 
or whatever you call it. It null Ik something for 
poor Percy to sajr, when he does get home, if ever 
lie does,” he added, with a smile and a sigh— 

“ that ho has a large estate in the colonies.” 

“ Still,” said Frank, “ this is n stretcli of confi¬ 
dence on your part that your knowledge of me 
does not wai’rant, an d.- ■ ■■■* 

“ Didn’t I tell yon,” continued Effingham, 
interrupting the young bnshman, “that 1 had 
heard all about you from Mr. Bracy? Besides, 

‘ one good turn deserves another,’ and so we may 
consider that affair settled. And now, about 
mra-row.” 

. We«nec4 not pursue the conversation further. 
At a late hour, but without any sign of a cessation 
of the ^nfnsion and dissipation of the inn, the 
four traveljers sought the resting-place which they 
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liail bcoK jiiwii-cl- ft wonfiiii tbroii.arh 

a nmkiplicity of up >'iaiV steep and 

dirty 'itriirs.'they rt ii»:lied at last a loft beneath 
the roof, so b-'v as to compel a stooping posture 
cvoryu'liere but in the middle of the wretched 
apartment. It was without window; and the 
floor was a temporary platform of loose boards laid 
on itio imov’en rafters of the building. A heap ot 
bc Tiling, thrown into a corner contusedly, was the 
e\ient of the accoimnodation afforded lor nleeping ; 

I and a further c.^aininaliuii did not add to the 

f rccableness of the prospect. A single towel, 
luk and dingy, was su-spended from a nail in the 
roof, and a .jug of w.iicr, full of life and motion, 
• couipicted tile accommodation for the toilette. 

“ A .snvriii, gcnlleifiAi, if you please,'* said the 
woman. The sovi'roign was paiil, mid the closing 
of the door shut out from thorn ^he din of the 
world bidow.', 


THE FOOT-PO.ST. 

Trii? great “circulatin'' medium'’ which under¬ 
takes ajid performs the lierciilean task of daily 
disseminating the cpistiil.-vry oorrospondciicc of 
her inaiesty’s lieges to all parts of her majesty’s 
dominions, may without any great strelcii of ima¬ 
gination ho compared to a monster tree, who.se 
root is ill St. Miirtiii’s-lc-Graiid, and whose rami- 
Jications extend in all directions to the uliiiost 
limits of tho empire. Its branches are the rail- 
w.ays—its fruit-bearing houghs arc the provincial 
olUecrs—and, if the comparison he'' allowed, its 
u'ltiinate twig.i are tho foot-po.-it.s, to whom wo arc 
about to iiilrnduce tho reader ;*iiot the peripatetic 
postman, he it understood, of town or city, who in 
liveried hat and coat of red colour perambulates 
the streets from morn to night, arom-ing the 
echoes and the servant-maids with his double r,ap, 

I and bringing us news of our country cousins; 
j but a personage of a very different stamp, and 
! whose haliits piesont a remarkable contrast to 
I those of his metropolitan brethren, 
j Aliy one who would take th^ pains to study our 
I system of post-ottico inanagoinent would make the 
, discovery, sooner or latiw, that, notwithstanding 
the marvellous cIBcienuy of the whole machine, 
and tho rather alarming complication it presents 
at the first view, it is distinguished as mueli by 
the remarkable cconoidy practised iii its vast ex¬ 
penditure as by any -other phenomenal indication 
vvhieh it exhibits. ^‘If some of those minor func- 
j tionarics who work tho hardest complain of this, as 
i they arc apt to do sometimes, it is a fault, if a 
■ fault .-tt all, of which tho public reap the benefit, 

^ and shows that the plan of oporations which 
! enables us, if need be, to send a letter five hundred* 
miles for a penny is not likely to be defeated for 
want ol the requisite oconemy in its prosecution 
and superintendenee. Responsible services must 
ot course ho reinunernted upon a liberal scale, or 
they would not he n idcrtaken by persons upon 
whom implicit reliance could bo placed; hut thei-e 
is no reason why labours purely mechanical should 
be purchased at a higher price by a government 
office than by private indivvluals—-anq thp post- 
othce consequently declines to pay a higher price 
for them. Thus the raail-oftrts and gigsJthat run 
between towns uuronni.-i-ted by railways, if tho 


distance be hut short, ar,e driven by hoys at boys 
wages of a few shillings weekly. Thu,s, too, the 
whole of tho postal business of a small town is 
defrayed at an annual cost often lose in an’oi’ut ; 
than tho pay of a single postman in Loinlou, ' 
bocausc it' demands the attention of hut a few : 
hours a ,weck from the managing party. | 

It is jjin connection with tho post-master of a ' 

countryitown that tho services of the rural foot- ! 
post aro called into requisition. Daniel Daiscy is | 
one of this fraternity, and any day in the year, . 

except Sunday, whether it rain or shine, hail or i 

blow, he will bo found plodding at specified h.ours ! 
along his specified route, through the winding j 
tield-jiaths or shady green lanes which define a 
circle of ten or twelve miles in tlie jiicturcsqne 

neighbourhood of-. Hut Daii never completes 

the circle, having alway.s to retrace his steps just 
as he i.s upon tho point of doing so. Ho is charged 
to deliver the correspondence of a certain number 
of farm-house.s, gentlemen's seats, and lone- rcsi- i 
donees, and of ont; or two small hamlets, which | 
all togiithcr constitute his bent. St.arting in tho 
morning, wo will say from A., from ihe post- > 
master of which place ho receives his bmullo of [ 
despatches, ho luis > three-mile walk to il., which |: 
lies oft’ to the right; then three miles more to C., '' 
which is rather to the left; then a mile and a 
half further .along the r,xtremu circumfereiico of his 
round to I).; again three and a half more in a 
homeward direction to E., which is situated within 
a muple of miles or so of his starling-point. Here , 
D.-in dines npon tho contents of his wallet, and 
waits for I’our or five hours for tho arrival of the 
afternoon mail, which reaches E. about five o’clock, 
when ho returns with a new delivery upon the same i' 
route, arriving at A. after a tramp of three hours | 
or thereabouts. i 

Wo overtook Daiiiol one night as ho was 
trudging along up to his armpits in tho standing 
corn. Of coiu-se Dan had a tale to tell, and as a ' 
matter equally of course wo beguiled him into ' 
telling it. He had delivered all his letters, and 
the unctuous leathern portfolio which hung by a ' 
strap mind bis shoulders, and which might have 
served for a pocket-book to a giant, was empty, 
lie had travelled on foot five-and-twenty miles j 
that day, having to diverge from his regular track | 
to an outlying farm; buttho showed no symptoms 
of weariness, and most likely felt none. In early 
Ufo he had been a farm labourer in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and in diffioult timc.s had felt the oppression 
of circumstances, and been obligod to avail him¬ 
self of the asylum of the workhouse as a relfige 
from want. It would appear to have been a part | 
of the policy of his overseer to discourage able- : 
bodiect men or lads'^to remain npon the parish; at ! 
any rate, Dan was, or imagined himself, unjustly | 
anil oppressively* treated in beiii^ compolled to 
pump water fropi day to day out of ono tank into 
another, and then hack into tho first, and so on 
and on for the mouth together. Dan couldn’t 
stand this "no how,” as he said; and in an evil 
hour, as he was candid enough to acknowledge, 
quarrelled with the overseer, and by tho same 
nulhrtunato and rash act threw hjmself into prison. 
Happily, however, the Sffeuce, being duly satisfied 
by the punu^inuiit and -a submiasivo apology, 
left no very'^rable stoia npon his character. A i 
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farmer, willing to afford him a chance of retrieving 
it, gave him employment; and soon after the 
nieiubcr for tho county, at the recommendation of 
the farmer and that of a memorial signed by the 
inhabitants of the neiglibourhood, procured him 
the appointment which he now holds. The emo- 
lumonts are two shillings a day, or aheut a penny 
a mile for the distance walked. i 

Wliun Dan first commenced the cffcuit, he 
walked his rounds seven days a week; but he soou 
began to feel the need of the rest of the Sabbath. 
Ill the hopes of obtaining it he memorialised every 
house upon his route, and had tho satisfaction of 
])rociiring the unniiinious sanction of the inhabitants 
to defer tlie delivery of their Sunday’s letters to 
the Monday morning—a fiiet worth recording as 
expressive of llio popular feeling on tho subject of 
Sabbatli iabonr in the rural districts. For many 
years past Daii has done no Sunday work, retain¬ 
ing nevertheless his pay of fourteen shillings a 
weelc.* He is very well eontent with his lot, which 
pl.icos him in point of wox'ldly comforts far above 
Ids old companions and fellow-labourers in the 
district, whose wages are at the most but nine 
fhilliugs weekly. Ilia life, however, is not with-. 
out its hardships. During t^e summer, when 
.sun shines and the groi^ is hard, it is all very 
pleasant; but when the earth is sodden wiUi the 
wintry rains, and ho has to ilonnder for miles 
through mire and bog deeper than his ankles, the 
labour is increased ihreefola. His way lies out of 
the hcaicii road, and for months together during 
the worst season of the year his own footsteps are 
tlic only traces to be seen on his route, and it is 
not always he can sec them, as he has to trudge I 
(hrough many hours of darkness. 

His employment, it is evident, affords him much 
li'i.iiire, amounting to several hours every day; and 
of this. It is but jiibtiee to add, he has ma^..a 
tolerably good use. He finds reading his chief 
pleasure, and all the books he can manage to borrow 
he reads, professing liowever a preference for 
“ somclhiug substantial ” to what is called light 
literature. He had profitably read and ie-i‘cad the 
history of his own country, and was fanijliar with 
the characters, deeds, and moral worth or worthless¬ 
ness of the several celebrities of each reign. Of 
voyages and travels also he had devoured not a 
few, and was ready to ^evoxir nioro if he could get 
them, lly way of acquiring some accompli.shinent, 
he had taught himself short-hand, though without 
any definite idea that it would bo of much use to 
him. »“ Still," said ho, “ when people talk about 
‘m glad to have some knowledge of what they 
are talking about." Dan is a married mau, and 
has a couple of young childrcu, and by the time 
they are old enougli to learn, there is no iWubt but 
he will have qualified himself to teach them some¬ 
thing worth knowing. • 

The foot-post docs not in every instance rigidly 
correspond to his name, inasmuch ae ho does not 
always travel on foot; and it may happen, that his 
wages are greater or less than Danibl’s, being cal¬ 
culated according to the distance he lias to travel. 
The post is soineUmes filled by men, and on rare 
occasions even by women (at least the dpty is per¬ 
formed by then*), who afe the possessors of small 
pony or donkoy-cortf, and who ^ thus enabled 
to combine the office of carrier, Wo very modest 


scale, witlvthat of postman.. We were referred to 
one who is a brewer, and who will convert .n pock 
of malt for you into ils equivalent in tahle-bccr, 
and deliver it along with tho morning paper or 
jour London correspondence; and to another who 
is a gardener, disseminating the fruits of tlio earth 
together with his epistolary missives. Hut it is 
of course necessary for these two-stringed instru¬ 
ments of coinmuuicatiou that their route should lie 
along a praetieahle road, and not, like that ot Dan ' 
Daisey, through hy-ways and over ploughed fields. 

Humble as i.s the occupation of foot-post in a 
rural district, and inodcvute as aro tho gains dcii^d 
from it, it is j et ono for which there is no lack of 
randidates whenever a vacancy qpeurs. When that 
is the case it rarely happeu* that the post is filled 
up by a stranger to the neighbourhood. '*1116 
appointment is in the gift of the county fnember, 
and even wIiAi he declines to tropblo himself to 
nominalc a successor, the poetstf- authorities in 
Loudon are in the habit of deferring to the recom¬ 
mendations of the inhabitants of the district, and 
electing that candidate who can produce the most 
respectable testimonials as to hh trustworthiness. 

I It is worth noticing here, how in small things a 
greal; principle is adhered to. Our municipal in¬ 
stitutions nounsh and strengthen the principle of 
self-govcimment, of which they are the oflspring; 
and the ruling powers in the capital rccoguisc the 
principle, and by encouraging its operation secure 
the most efficient services, and at tho same time 
save themselves a world of trouble. In a country 
governed qpon the centralizing plan, tho meanest 
as well as the highest functionary is appointed by 
the central power, and, being responsible to lu 
onb by whom his conduct is observed, may bo 
negligent of his duty and niischievons to tho com- 
nionwealth, and yet remain in office so long as it 
suits his own eouvciiieiiec to do so. 


CRONSTADT. 

St. Petehsut-’HO is situated on tho low swampy 
grounds and islatids near the month of the river 
Neva, Mhich falls into the head, or extremity, of 
the gulf of Finland. The citadel of St. I’eters- 
hurg is designed more to overan’o and subject 
tho city than to defend it against a foreign foe. 
(ii fact, a glance at any plan will show that, so fhr 
from protecting it, the great citadel could not fire 
in any dircctiou without d^4r<^ying’ Hxi best parts 
of the city it ostensibly gar.rds. Tlfe real and 


at once exposed to all the horrors of bomhardniciit 
and conflagration. 

Cronslttdt is situated in a shallow bay, or wide 
portion of the gulf of Finland, about sixt^n miles 
from the tenuinatihii of the gulf, and nineteen 
miles from St. Petersburg, which is on tho Neva 
some three miles up its delta of months, Tho 
bay of Cranstadt is shallow, not averaging above 
two fathoms, aud all vessels of size discharge their 
cargoes at Cronstadt, as there is not a draught of 
\tut^ more than eight or at most ten feet op to 
St. Petdrsburg itself. Therefore Cronstadt m at 
once the port and tho fortress of the coital, and 
in whstever light it is regarded, is one of the most 
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imporlant places in all tlio llussian dominions. 
Croiistadt is built on tlic long low island of Kot- 
linsi OstrolF, or Kettle Island, and a traveller 
informs ns that it obtained this singular dosigna* 
tion from the following huinorovs circumstance. 

“The island exchanged its former Finnish 
name of Retusari, or Rat Island, for its pre¬ 
sent, when the armed delegates of Peter flie 
Great, in the year 1703, drove off the Swedes. 
The latter, in retreating, left nothing behind them 
but a great camp-kettle, wliich the Russian* coVi- 
qnerors reared in triamph on a pole as a trophy of 
victory, aiidirnmediiifely named the island after it." 
This island lies'* in the centre of the bay, and 
is almost an equal distance between both shores. 
Peter the Great at once saw that it would form 
the key to his projected capital, and forthwith 
commenced the fortifications, which have ultimately 
become gigantic and of tremendous strength. The 
town, harbom’.>:, and main fortresses are situated 
at the Bonth-ea^t or broadest end of tlie island, 
and consequently nearest to the capital. The 
western extremi'.y tapers away to a long narrow 
point, and the whole island is naturally desolate, 
its surface being eandy or swairipy, and strewn 
with blocks of granite, which arc of great use for 
building. ^ » 

The population of rroii.studt is about 30,000, or 
35,000, but the garrison is always very nupierous; 


and also large gangs of convicts arc kept at wort 
ill the harbours, quays, and fortilications. The 
town itself is in no respect remarkable. The 
houses arc chiefly of a single story, and the cLict 
hnildings arc the churches—Russian, Lutheran, 
Roman Gatholic, and English—hospitals, barracks, 
etc. _ III summer, Cronstadt is one of tbe gayest 
and' busiest places conceivable, tlie whole Lay 
Bwarniin^ with vessels of every size and kind; 
but in winter, of course, ifis lifeless, being frozen 
up four or five months, when commerce and labour 
generally arc necessarily suspended. Incalculable 
sums of money have been spent on Cronstadt to 
render it what it is; art has done everything, nvd 
nature comparatively nothing. The harbours and 
docks arc truly wonderful works, and are so mag- 
luliccntly built that they suggest the idea of a 
despoli'e' power, having at its nod and bid tens of 
thousands of workmen—and such, in fact, is the 
case. We suspect that the pyramids of Egj’pt, 
and the other mighty w'orks of antiquity, were 
built much bn the same principle ns modem Cron¬ 
stadt. An aytocrat can do marvels. Ho speaks— 
and it is done! 

The northern portion of the bay, or that between 
the island and the coast of Finland, is full of sand¬ 
banks, and to render it altogether unnavigabJo by 
ships of any me, artifleial obstructions have long 
ago been pla^p so that it il the southern passage 
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only which requires to be mainly defended; and 
accordingly we find that this side of the island 
bristles with castles, and forts, and batteries with¬ 
out end. The whole number of cannon mounted 
cannot be much less than 1000: perhaps many 
more hare recently been added; and at.the present 
time it is said that 20,000 to 30,000 troops arc in 
garrison, and ns many more will doubtless be sent, 
if necessary. | 

There are three nearly parallel harbours: the 
Man-of-war liarbour, which is inclosed by an im¬ 
mense mole, and will contain about forty ships of 
the line; the Middle haven, where ships of war 
are completed and fitted for sea; and the Mer¬ 
chants’ harbour,* which will contain a thousand 
vessels at a time. Russian mcn-of-war are built at 
the dockyards of St. Petersburg, but they are sent 
to Cronstadt Middle haven to be fitted eut. How 
can a huge line-of-battle ship float down, is the 
question. The answer to this is at once a sample 
of Russian ingennity and Russian stupidity and 
obstinacy. With enormous labour the entire hull 
of a man-of-war is placed in a “ camel,” and thus 
floated to Cronstadt; but why build ships at such 
a pl,ico as St. Petersburg ? Why not make Cron- 
st.adt the naval building-yard, and thu.s gave 
enormous expense ? Mr. Kohl in a few words ex¬ 
plains what “camels" arc. He says they are"gi¬ 
gantic chests, big enough to hold a ship of the line. 
When the hull is built, and is ready to be sent 
down the Neva, such a chest is brought into the 
admiralty dockyard, and filled with water till it 
sinks so deeply ns to admit the vessel to lloali in 
through an aperture in the side. This done, tho 
water is pumped out again, when the ‘ camel ’ 
begins to rise, till at last it is enabled to float 
down tho river with its singular pa-ssenger. It is ' 
then towed by a stcam-vcsscl to Cronstadt, and 
generally without accident, if wind and weather 
arc favourable.” 

We may hero observe that the water at Cron- 
stndt \s fresh, and that, owing to this circumstance, 
as is generally asserted and believed, tho Rnssian 
ships of war decay rapidly. Certainly, owing cither 
to this or some other cause, Russian ship§ both in 
the Baltic and tlie Bl.aclc Sea are unservicc<iblo in 
less than one iialf the average time that English 
men-of-war continue seaworthy. long canal 
runs from the Middle, haven up to a very large 
dock to repair men-otwar. As there is no tide, 
tlio immense basin of the dock is pnm^d dry by 
a steam-engine. Magazines containing naval 
stores ifit every description arc built along the 
n«rth side of this haven ; and toiiie eastward of 
it are several powder-magazines rising out of the 
water. Tiie foundations and walls of all the docks, 
harbours, and forts are solid granite, built# in tlio 
must costly and substantial manner. Enormous 
granite bastions protect the harbours alike from the 
assaults of the waves and of an enemy. Tho pre¬ 
sent emperor has throughout his reign ^lever ceased 
to yearly improve and increase the works of Cron- 
stadt in every respect, and the sums jie aloue must 
have expended on these objects would amount to 
many millions sterling. Just a century and a half 
have been requisite for the rise and_ forqiafian of 
this mighty sftonghold* of despotism. Will it 
prove impregnable af^r all ? He ^uld be a bold 
m^t who would answer this que^n a decisive 
— - ... 


tone at th<v moment we write this; but jhat it is 
inferior in terrible strength both to Oibrnllar and 
to Malta, wc personally believe. That art has done 
all it can to render Cronstadt almost iinu.ssnilablc, 
we are willing to believe; but what has nature 
done ? Little or nothing, we again repeat. Now ^ 
Gibraltar is perched on a vast rock, ao high, and 
rising so perpendicular, as to bo almost inaccessi¬ 
ble ; and Malta is not merely defended by tho most 
stupendous fortifications and batteries of cannon of 
the largest calibre, hut these forts and these batte¬ 
ries are built on rocks several bundled feet above 
tho level of the sea. The tongue of land, or rather 
of limestone rock, on which the city of Valctta 
itself stands, is.at least two hjindr^ feet high.. 
When the French surrendoraJ Malta to the Bri tish, 
it was not owing in the least to the valour !B1I1‘"F' 
skill of our people, but solely because our fleets 
blockaded tho Maud so closely that t.ho unfortunate 
garrison were literally starveiWi^ submission, 
after they had endured most awful privations. But 
Cronstadt is a low island, and if such a floating 
castle as the “ Duke of Wellington” can only ap¬ 
proach near enough, her heavy ^ins would bo j 
•fought on a tolerably equal level with those of the ' 
Cronstadt batteries. 

We will now glance at the outer forts and b-nt- 
tcrics defending Cronstadt on the southern side, ac¬ 
cording to a plan lying before us, and which we 
believe to be an accurate one. Just off the Mer¬ 
chants* harbour there is tho Mcnschikofl' fort, 
inonnting 44 guns; and opposite it is Cronshlott, 
or Cron casi^Ie, built on an island, and mounting 
3(3 guns. Much further out in tho bay, to the 
south-westward, ia the rocky isle of Risbank, dc- 
fenSud by 50 guns, and another little islet near it, 
called Risbanksid, also has a battery. Along the 
west side of the Merchants’ harbour, no less than 
70 guns and 12 mortars arc mounted; and at 
intervals to the westward arc rocks, all crowned 
with formidable forts and batteries. Of these we 
must especially mention Peter the First’s fort of 
24 guns; the Citadel battery; fort Alexander, 

72; and fort Constantine, 50 guns. On the long 
western promontoty is Michael’s redoubt; and on 
the coast of the island opposite to fort Constan¬ 
tine is Peter’s fort. On the north side of the 
isLuid towards its extremity is Catherine fort; 
and to tiie eastward of it is another, Alexander’s 
fq^'t, or citadel, apparently of immenso size. Tliis 
briet* and imperfect ennineration will give some 
idea of the means of defence possessed by the 
Russians, and how impossibles it ^ill be to force a 
passage up to St.-Petersburg without on awful and 
probably protracted combat. 

In concluding this brief paper, we may fittingly 
say a few words about the Russian navj'. Peter 
the efreat—to whom Russia owes its rise from tho 
condition of a more heterogeneous cluster of bar¬ 
barous countries, to fbo exmted rank of a mighty 
though yet only half-civilized empire—founded the 
navy, and every succeeding czar and czarina has 
endeavoured to steadily improve *and augment it. 
English shipwrights have been for a long scries 
of rears invited over to giro instruction in the art 
oPbiqlding ships; and English naval ofiicers have 
always Mnd a ready welcome, and received com- 
missioqs dccording to their rank and merit. The 
Rassiaits are essentially a hon-maritime people- 
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Tlioy Inivft no Itiste for the see, and iw-tuie seems ; 
to have never them to become scanien. 

Tlic Finlanders are ^'ood sailoi-s, and Rifisia mainly j 
rfiHes on the-n to man her fleets; but as to the , 
real Rnxsi.ms j'n jier, they are about the most i 
, woriiilo-'s .‘md helpless men in the world on board ! 
a ship. Sjieal>iM;f <'f the anxiety which the Rus- ' 
.'ian e'O'ernment has always manifested t« induce 
fi.ri i;’,n seamen to join their service, the intelligent 
ii Aeller we before quoted observes, that the 
n retched pay of the KusMan mariner, which is not 
■iineh higher linm the soldier's, the severe disci- 
idino to wbicli be is subjected, the contempt of 
foreignei-s for the loxvcr class of Ilussiims, and , 
their consequer.t unwillingness twserve with them j 
inj^eqnal terms, are tfrfiiiMstauocs which render a i 
mingling of foreign and Rus.s{an soldiers almost [ 
impossible. As the Russians did not become 
sailors througlt (lie natural cflect of^ciremnstances, 
or by their oftVi‘'Will. but at the command of a 
iiTtsfer, there was nothing to be done but to select 
candidates for the sea, as they did for the land 
service, from the shepherds and husbandmen of 
the interior. Of the 30,0(X) sailors now serving 
in the Rns«iiin fleet, at least have growWi 

up at tlie plough and spade, and but ^(XM) or :HfOO i 


at the utmo.st have served any kind of apprentice¬ 
ship on the li'-ick Sea. or in tlie fisliing-tradc on ! 
the novthein and White seas, and on the great ' 
rivers of the country.” 

But how is it pi .ssitde for the Russians ever to 
becume good sailors when they have such a small: 
merchant navy to recruit the fleet, aud that licet 
i.s itself regularly frozen up nearly six niuiiths, and j 
inactive eight months in the jSmr ? Finnlly^ we , 
have only space to add the hisrorical fact, that the j 
English fleet blockaded the Russian fleets in Revel . 
and Cronsladt during the reign of Catherine i, , 
hut no battle ensued between them. In 1827 a | 
Russian squadron fought in conjunction with the , 
English and French, under the comniand-in-cliief; 
ot admiral Codrington, at the battle of Kavarino, 1 
where the Turks were utterly defeated — those | 
very Turks on whose behalf we are uow about to | 
fight the Rinssiaiis, who less than a generation ago | 
aided IIS in oh:t<tising them! 'I'imc due.s indeed 
bring .about strange changes. 


•A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SBNA'^E. 

jro. IV.—IlIB DBCtSBATIOH OF WAB. 

Thiety-nikb pearS of peace with Europe have 
passed away, and we are now on the point of en¬ 
gaging in a mighty and probably protracted 
struggle, to preserve the independence of an ally 
and the integrity of his dominions. Of thijt con¬ 
test no one will venture to predicate the extent or 
issues. But our intention Jis not now to discuss 
the great question of European territorial limita¬ 
tions ; our present purpose is to oiTer a sketch of 
the formalities, attei dant upon a declaration,of 
war, so far as they occurred in our great assem¬ 
blies of hereditary and representative legislators. 
The record will form au iulercating subject for 
retrospection when peace shall again nsvuit bur 
land, which we fervently trust may soon be the 
case. 

“ "Tsvere Inn 


to teli, .and sad to ^rlce," the 


various phases of the dispute which has resulted 
in the present unhappy crisis; but we shall con¬ 
tent ourselves with observing, that towards the 
middle of March, in the best-informed circles all 
hope of permanent pence was abandoned. The 
iillimalum^nA the tiUimaiisdnnnn bad been re¬ 
jected ; tbo “ last words’* and the “ more last 
words” broved alike unpalatable to the two great 
nicdiatii(g powers; and as the mouth approached 
its close, it was everywhere felt that a declaration 
of war might almost daily bo expected; and the 
newspapers were scnuiied with an eager sadness for 
a copy of that document which was all that re¬ 
mained to make the inevitable d^*claration «» fait 
nceomjyli. It was not, however, till Saturday, tiic 
25tli of March, that the date of the declaration 
was ])ublicly and definitively announced. It was 
then staled that her majesty would addrc.ss the 
houses of parliament with respect to it on the 
following Monday evening. 

Monday .lame, and with it crowds o'f well- 
dressed persons, who occupied every .available simee 
for “ strangers" in both houses of piu-liimient. 
In the house of lords, the earl of Aberdeen rose 
early in the evening, putting an instant .“ttip to 
Ihov buzz of cuuvev'.ation, and in the midst of 
solemn silence he anumiuecd a “ message trom the 
crown,” and moved that it be read by the lord 
cli.'ttieellor. That noble and lu.arucd lonl, with bis 
wig and robes of oflicc, advanced, with a stately 
and imposing air, a step or tw'o from the woolsack, 
aiK^ read in a clear, firm voice, the address ot her 
innjesty, which was couched in the following terms: 

” VicTOEiA 11.—Her majesty thinks it pwipcr 
to ac(|uaint the heuso of lords that the negotia¬ 
tions in wliieli her majesty, in concert with her 
allies, has for some time past been engaged with 
hiis majesty the emperor ot all the Russias, lin\c 
^^iminuted, and that her niiijesfy feels hound to 
ailbrd active n.ssistaiico to her ally the sultan 
against unprovoked aggression," Ac. &c. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards the same address was anncnue.ed 
by lord .lohn Russell in the house of commons. 
Tho .speaker there ordered it to be brought up, 
which being done, that functionary read it from 
his chair; and in both houses the debate tlici'eon 
was resen ed ^or the ensuing Friday. 

In the meantime, the only formality yet remain¬ 
ing was complied with » that curious but im¬ 
portant periodical, the " London Gazette," on tho 
i'ollowing Wednesday, by the publication of her 
maje-sty’s formal ‘‘declaration of war,” which 
gave a ele-ar and most impartial risumt, of tho 
whole disputes and then concluded by asserting 
what we regret to say cannot be denied—that 
peace was no longer consistent with honour, and 
thereftro must be cStchanged for a state of war. 

‘ Friday came, and, with the adjournod debate, 
increased excitement. Bewildered " strangers ” 
were hurrying^ to and fro; and reporters might 
have been seen, by those who knew them, walking 
calmly and quietly in, with a staid and anxious 
expression of countenance—the invariable accom¬ 
paniment of what is termed a “heavy night.” 
Th^ enter that antique little archway-over which 
is inscribed, “ For Hieporters b 5 ly," _and having 
deposited their hats ntid overcoata iu the room 
appropriated to their use, they emerg^e one by one, 
w’itli their little note-books and pencils in hsmd. 
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cross the lobby, and pntcr a similar archway, bear¬ 
ing' tlio siiino inxcrii)tion, wiiich leads to their 
gallery in the liouse ot‘ peers. There a roup d'aeil 
ol the most splendid chi'rncter presented itself to 
(a«r view, Rchind us \v.as the “ strangers’ gallery,” 
which it i.s needless to okserve was iitled in every 
part. t»n eitlior side of ns were the little gallerie.s 
which are appropriated by mpinbcra of the lower 
h'liixe, which were ul.so inconveniently I’l*® 

jiccrcMSH gallery, on a level with ours, fringe.s 
round, as it were, the rest of this gorgeous apart¬ 
ment; and on this occasion it was filled to its 
uttiKi.st capacity with the noblest of the noble, the 
wcall hirst of tl^e wealthy, and the fairest of the 
f.iir. among the choiec.st specimens of the mother.^ 
ainl diinghters of Britain’s aristocracy. The day 
was remarkably fine, and the setting sun shone 
douii upon the a.sscmbly through the magnifleent 
stninnd glass windows, lending additional splendour 
to t begems .and jewcls-and costly garments of the 
lair ‘.pcclators, and causing their little gallery, as 
it were, to encircle the gorgeous chamber with a 
bla/e of brilliance. All the ministers were at their 
posts, supported by a goodly array of their adbe- 
ren!?!; and the opposition benches were unusually 
full. Every spot before the tfnono and below the 
bar was also takeit po.sscssion of. 

Early in the evening, the earl of Roden—in a 
briel speech, which reflected honour upon him, and 
which was singularly solemn, pm'nted, and appro¬ 
priate—asked the carl of Aberdeen, as the head of 
the government, whether it was the intentign of 
the ministers of the crown to advise her majesty 
If' sek apart a day for the purpose .of public humi¬ 
liation and prayer to Almighty Ood, to protect 
our brave couutrjmeii in all their dangers by flood 
and field, and to assist ns as a nation in the efforts 
we wore making for the benefit of Europe, and to 
give success to her majesty’s forces both by*sca 
and hind. The earl of Aberdeen replied in the 
aftirnmtive; and, with singular appropriateness, 
his grace the archbishop of Canterbury rose and 
expressed his gratification at the assurance which 
tlic noble eart had given, “ There was never a 
time," said his gi-ace, ” when we could more justly 
invoke the blessing of God when entering o)i 
hostilities than at present; for wt^ were actuated 
by no selfish motive.s, but by a desire to protect 
great national intere8ti|; and he trusted we should 
receive the divine blesiung.” 

His grace having thus brought this point to a 
satisfaetory termination, the debate on the address 
bcgan,mnd was full of interest to lovers of logic, 
df oratory, of learning, and of statesmanship, what¬ 
ever their political views might be. 

The -same may be said of the debate which was 
tlicn also- going on in the ‘house of eftnmons. 
Here, too, all those portions of the house apjibo- 
printed to “ strangers" were fully occupied; and 
the ladies, who were hidden behind the floriated 
grating just over ou* gallery, were unmnnily chatty. 

The speaker having rend the message, the debate 
at once began. We shall not, liowcl'cr, venture to 
give a report, or even a summary, of the speechify¬ 
ing. We had quite sufficient scope for thte exercise 
of our tastes ij that direction to gratif}i the^most 
ardent ndmirer of the ‘mystic craft, or of the 
" oratory" of the said senators, on the evenings in 
question, extending each time to about ten faonrs 


of severe Jahonr, in reporting the sirceolies and in 
the transcription of our notes for the next day’s 
paper. This was quite enough /or ns all; and, it 
the whole truth must be told, by not a few it was 
deemed somowbat over the marl:, and jokes were 
wade about the ten hours bill. We shall only 
add, therefore, that in spite of Mr. Brothcrtoii and 
his sanatory suggestions about early going to bed, 
the debnto in the enminuns was kept up till two 
o'clock ill tlio morning, which left some of the 
reporters, at four and even half-past four o’clock, 

“ writing out ” and “ doing into English ’’ the 
lengthened remarks of honourable gentlemen, wlio, 
at tliat time, had been probably a couple of hours 
or moro very quietly reposing in the arms ok 
Morpliens. • % 

On the following Monday (April 3), the iionse 
met at half-post tvvo o’clock, instead of four, which 
is the usual Hour, for tho purpiM of proceeding, 
as previously agreed to, in adrtjdj'with the house 
of peers to her majesty at Buckingham Palace, 
to present an answer to her addre.=3. The palace- 
yard gradually tilled with an eager crowd, who 
began to assemble a little after one o’clock to see 
' the neers and commons come down. As the various 
celcDritie.? drove up, the more remarkable men 
were elieercd with a fiiinic.ss and irajiarliulity whieh 
seemed to indicate that the popular applause w.is 
on that occ.asiou bestowed on those who Avould 
have the principal influence in the conduct of IJie 
coming struggle, without respect to political ante¬ 
cedents. 'fhe police had some trouble in keeping 
back the mnltitndc, so as to permit the apiwoach 
of the carriages with tlieir noble occupants. 

Having made tnir observations in different parts 
of*the crowd, and having heard the Eastern ques¬ 
tion settled most summarily, and, to their minds, 
most satisfactorily, by a little knot of amateur po¬ 
liticians who were lounging around a lamp-post, 
wo proceeded to the house of lords, where we 
found their lordships assembled in considerable 
numbers, and presenting a very varied and strik¬ 
ing appearance, in their fine court dresses and 
brilliant uniforms. Their lordships’ names were 
called ovci'—^conLncncing with the junior baron, 
and so proceeding to the highest noble—to which 
about fifty peers re.spouded, the whole of whom 
wore either the court dress or some uuifurm, 
I’liose who were not so attired did not accompany 
iJie,proces.sion. Their fordsLips then left the 
house, preceded by the l)jrd chancellor and hJs 
maco-bearer, and, accompanied by the ar^plibishop ol 
Canterbury and the bishopf of •London, Oxford, 
and Llandaff, jlbssed through tho lobbies to tho" 
grand entrance, whence they proceeded in a body 
to her mnjesly at Buckingham Palace. The lonl 
chancellor wore a full dress (black) robe, and lord 
Campbell wore a suit of black velvet. 

next proccede^l along the corridors to " our 
gallery” in the house of commons, where a very 
impressive scene was witnessed. The liou.'sc not 
being opened, a stem enstodian guarded the door, 
and all we were permitted was a glance Ihrougli 
tho glass in the said door. The “ noble lords,” 
“honourable,” "honourable and gallant,” and 
‘^honourjible and learned gentlemen,” came drop¬ 
ping in by twos and threes. It was an interesting 
sight- Some were in tho or,dinary<drcs8, others in 
that atitjquatcd costume known as the “court 
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dress,” others in niilitury uniforms,of various 
kinds. In fact, m.tny very ordinary men, in a 
Ifeiicrnl way, became transformed into .very formi¬ 
dable lookinK’ soldiers. Some of the young scions 
of the nobility, who would have prob-ably passed 
their entire existence without attracting a single 
observation from the “ strangers,” so called, who are 
in the house, and who possibly might never even 
have caught our eyes, now challenged attention 
from every one present by the brilliancy of the 
elegant uniforms of tlie “crack” regiments, as 
they are termed, to which they have the honour to 
belong. Resides the regiments of the line, both 
horse and foot, there wore representatives of tho 
, yeomanry and deputy liunlenaots of counties. 

The Wind.sor anifurm,/)£ privy councillor’s dress, or 
■"whatever may be its exact and proper designation, 
is a blue, close, civil uniform, embroidered witli 
gold, and was worn by the present government, 
and tho Icading^x'i^mbers of the late administra¬ 
tion. 

The fo«< ensemble of tho house was gorgeous 
in the extreme, contrasting remarkably with its 
ordinary appcaTauc.e. Naval and military men now 
walked up the house with all the dignity w'liicl^ 
attaches to the defenders of their country, itlstead 
of walking quietly and modestly in, as they are 
wont to do upon other occasions. 

At length, punctual to the moment, the doors 
were thrown suddenly open, and there was a loud 
cry ill a sonorous lone, “ Mr. Speaker! Mr. 
Speaker! ” Gonversalioii instantaneously ceased; 
inembcrs I'uslied to their places ; and sword-s were 
jingling in the confusion, and almost throwing 
some of their wearers down. .^11 stood up, with 
their liats off, to receive “ Mr. Speaker!” Lord 
Charles Jlussell was the first who appeared upon 
the scene, bearing the inacc, and walking just be¬ 
fore the speaker; both were in full dress. Roth 
sides of the house bowed as the speaker passed 
along; and, with a courteou.s smile upon his coun¬ 
tenance, that pattern of public politeness, refine¬ 
ment, and gentlemanly bearing, bowed several 
limes in his turn as he proceeded to his chair. 
The mace having been deposited in its place ujion 
tho table, the speaker was seated, and the chaplain 
of the house, who h.ad entered with them, took up 
his usual position. The speaker rose, the chaplain 
opened his book, and the entire .’issembly assumed 
an attitude of devotioiii while tho reverend gen¬ 
tleman read, in a clear firm voice, the usual 
prayers with which the legislature is wont to 
invoke the blessing >of Qod upon the proceedings 
of the evening.' It is a remarkable fact, that 
several little irregularities transpired on tliis 
novel occasion. We Jiave, asa natioui been so long 
a^ustomed to peace, that it seemed to have been 
difficult, even with the multitude of officials con¬ 
nected with the house, fully to provide for so.unu- 
sual an event as a declaration of war. As an 
credence of this, wc may uotide a circumstiinco 
which took place ou this occasion, and which has 
never before occurred during the memory of any 
one who was then present. In tlio, strangers* gal¬ 
lery two parties contrived to bo present during tho 
whole of the prayers, the ofl^cial of that part of the 
house, who should have seen t./ their removal* hav- 
ing, we presume, been otherwise engaged in spe¬ 
cial duties j and thus, i»et being within si|;ht' of the 


vigilant sprgeant-at-arms, the intruders escaped 
unnoticed.. 

Prayers being over, the reporters were admitted, 
and all eye-glasses were instantly adjiwtcd to take 
a circumspective view of the novelties of tho scene 
before thcip. Lord John Russell appeared at fhe 
bar, and announced that lie had her majesty’s com¬ 
mands to inform the lions? that her majesty would 
receive jliem at three o'clock with the answer to 
the address; and that the house would re-assemhlc 
at half-past five o’clock. This statement having 
been acknowledged by the honourable member.s, 
the speaker left tlie chair, and was just going off 
without tho invariable formality of Ming preceded 
by the maoc-bcarcr. The circumstances ot the 
ease are liappily of so rare an occurrence as fully 
to excuse the ovorhiglit; hut it elicited consider¬ 
able laughter at the moment, from both sides of the 
hou.se. The scrgeanl-af-arms, however, speedily 
presented himself, and the mutter was attended to 
in due fon i. 

We now hurried down to ono of the court-yards, 
where we saw the speaker enter bis splendid state 
carriage, which, as a whole, might remind the 
more superficial observer of the lord mayor’s state 
equipage; but, in (Jie details, there are material 
dilfcrences, wdiicli, however, it is not needful for us 
to parlienlarizc here. 

Ill ilie Palace-yard, the .scene was very exciting, 
'riie dcn.sily oi the crowd completely baffied the 
efl’orts of the coae.hmcn to respond to the impatient 
beckoning of tlicir masters. At length, however, 
most of tlie distinguished politicians having been 
accommodated,^we sought the company of two of 
our colleagues, and made direct for the park, where 
wc arrived in time to witness thq whole of the 
procession quietly proceeding to the palace. The 
speaker met with considerable applause, as also did 
most of the members of tho government, who 
were at once recognised by the multitude. Mr. 
Disraeli also was saluted with many a hearty 
cheer; for those who dilTercd from him in politics 
could .appreemte the many brilliant productions of 
his genius, and the nnincrous and important ser¬ 
vices he has rendered to the cause of literature and 
tho fine arts. A little knot of re^iorters, standing 
round a tree, of course did not withhold their re¬ 
spectful salutaiions to one of tho brightest onia- 
nients of tho literary profession to whoso orations 
they are called upon to give publicity. Their 
faces, from appearing nightly in the pMlery dur¬ 
ing a series of years, were quite familiar to the 
riglit honourable gentleman, who acknowledged 
their sincere applause by bowing very respectfully. 

On arriving at Ruckingham Palace, her majesty 
received both houses in due form, and was gra- 
ciomsly.pleased to reply to the address in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: •— “ My lords and gentlemen— 
thank you for your loyal and dutiful address. It is 
highly gratifying to mo to receive the assuraiice 
of your co-qperation in giving effect to tho mea¬ 
sures which 1 consider necessary for tho honour of 
the crown, nu/J for the welfare of my people." 

On leaving the palace, the carriages took differ¬ 
ent directions towards the liomcs of their occu¬ 
pants. ^he leading celebrities were recognised 
and cheered, as also was«her gracd Uie duchess of 
Sutherland, who had been in attendance on the 
queen as '* mistress of the robes.” 
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The house of commons resumed its duties at 
half-past five o’clock. In both housuis the r^ly 
as piven above was read. Their lordsliips did not 
sit late; But the house of commons had a loop 
debate on the cupidity of some contractors for the 
supply of hay to the forces, who had been guilty of 
making up the weight of one of the tiusses with 
a dead lamb. The house of commons pdjoumed 
at half-past twelve o’clock, and thus bright this 
intercstiug series of proceedings to a close. 


THE GREAT IMPOSTURE OP THE AGE. 
Thb world repeats itself. The things that have 
been, are the things that are. The occurrences of 
every day serve more and more to satisfy us, that 
even the polish of civilization and the clearer light 
of intelligence, now so generally diiTused, leave 
mAkkind, in all its essential attributes, much where 
it wa.s two thousand years ago. The advocates of 
those glowing views of human advancement which 
find so much acceptance in the present day, must 
bo sadly perplexed at times to account satisfactorily, 
on *their own principles, fur the ease with which, 
mnltitudcsof well-infonned a))d apparently thought¬ 
ful persons are beguiled into all sorts of absuraities 
and follies. Some of these social or religious im¬ 
postors find their dupes chieily among the higher 
classes of society, by skilfully appealing to their 
aesthetic tastes or to a sickly sentiinontalisui; 
while other organized frauds are successful to a 
largo extent among the humbler, less educated, 
and more impulsive members oL the community. 
Poromost among the hitter stands forth, with a 
brow of brazen etfroutery, the gigantic imposture 
of the Mormon prophet. The extraordinary success 
of this artfully-contrived scheme, did we not re¬ 
member how scripture has foretold tlie rise of«uch 
delusions, would be one of the riddles of the aigo. 
All attempts to laugh it down have failed; con¬ 
temptuous silcnco has been equally iucifectual in 
arresting the adhesion of its infiiluatcd vutmics 
and victims; even reason seems to have lost its 
wonted power over its spell-bound devotees. Strong 
men liuve come forth to wrestle against*tlio mon¬ 
strous system, and exhibit the wickedness of its 
promoters. Even our Quarterly Reviews do not 
feel it to be beneath their dignity to devote a pro¬ 
minent place to an examination of its preleusiuns, 
and expose the perils—social, domestic, political, 
and religious—with which its doctrines and prac¬ 
tices are fraught. To one of these able contribu- 
Hions upon Monuonisin, which appwrs in the last 
number of “The Edinburgh Review," we would 
call special attention; and, with tho view of bring¬ 
ing it within the reach of a wider circle qf readers, 
we take the liberty of quoting from it two or Uiree 
striking passages. 

The first extract which we give has reference to 
the manuscript composition, which has been palmed 
upon the world under the title of *' The l^k of 
Mormon.” It is as followsl 

“ The readers of Southey’s * Doctor’ must re¬ 
member the quaint passage in which be afiects to 
predict that ms book will become the scripture of 
a future faith; that it will be ‘ dug up among the 
ruins of London, and be considered as one of the 
sacred books of the sacrCd island of the West; 


and give Ivrtli to a new religion, called J^oven), or 
Danielism, which may have its chapels, churche.s, 
cathedrals’, abbeys; its synods, consistories, con¬ 
vocations, and councils; its acolytes, sacristans, 
deacons, priests, prebendaries, canons, deans, 
bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and popes; . . . . 
its Jliffh-Dovers and Loio-Dovers, its Damvliten 
of a thousand unimogined and uuiinaginable de¬ 
nominations ; its schisms, heresies, seditions, per¬ 
secutions, and wars.’ Many must have felt, when 
they read this grotesque extravaganza, that it 
almost overetepped the boundary which separates 
fun from nonsense. Yet its wild imagination has 
been more than realized by recent facts. lYhile 
Southey was writing it at Kesijrick, a lUauuscripk 
was lying neglected on«^ie dusty*shelves of a 
farmhouse in Now England, which was fatSS' lU *' 
attain more than the honours wliich he playfully 
imagines as tile future portion of his * Daniel Dove.’ 

" Tho book destined to so-sirf^ular an apothe¬ 
osis, was tlic production of one Solomon Spalding, 
a Presbyterian preacher in America; of whoso 
history we only know that, like so many others cl 
his class and country, he had abandoned theology 
for trade, and had subsequently failed in business. 
Kor can we wonder, judging from the only extant 
specimen of his talents, that he should have been 
thus unfortunate both in the pulpit and at the 
counter. After his double failure, the luckless 
man, who imagined (according to liLs widow’s 
statement) that he had ‘ a literary taste,’ tliouglit 
to redeem his shattered fortunes by the compo¬ 
sition of au liistoricul romance. The subject which 
he chose was the history of the North American 
Indians; and tlw work wliich he produced was a 
cRroiiicle of their wars and migrations, 'fliey 
were described as de.4cendants of the patriarch 
Joseph, and their fortunes were traced fur up¬ 
wards of a thousand years, from Uie reign of Zede- 
kiah, king of Judah, down to tlio liilb century of 
the Christian era. Tiiis narrative purported to be 
a record buried in the earth by Mormon, its last 
compiler, and was entitled ‘ The Manuscript 
Found.’ A manuscript, indeed, it seemed likely 
to remain. Its huthor vainly endeavoured to per¬ 
suade the booksellers to undertake the risk of its 
publication. Nor does their refusal surprise us; 
for we do not remember, among all the ponderous 
folios which human dulncss has produced, any 
sotl^cr book of such unmitigated stupidity. It 
seems inconceivable how ^any man could patiently 
sit down, day after day,* to weary l^imself with 
writing sheet after sheet of*suc^ sleep-compeliing 
nonsense. Its lengtli is interminable, amounting 
to above five hundred closely printed octavo pages. 
Yet, fix)m the first to the last, though professing 
to be composed by difibrent authors, under various 
circumstances, during a period of a thousand years, 
it is perfectly uniform in stylo, and maintains the 
dryness without the brevity of a chronolomcal 
table. Not a spark of imagination or inyenuon 
enlivens the weaiy sameness of the annalist; no 
incidental pictures of life or niaunera give colour 
or relief to the narrative. The only thing which 
breaks the prosaic monotony is the insertion or 
‘occasional passages from scripture; and these are 
so clumsiljr "brought in, that they would seem 
purposely introduced to show by contrast the 
wortMqpsuess of the foil in wiudi they are em- 
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bedded, yor is duliie.:s tiie enlv lilera^’V offeiieo 
committed bv tbo writer of the U.wk of Mormon. 
It is iinpossildo to rwid tlirco pasios of it without 
stumbliiijsr on some K-ross! violation of srainmar, 
Ruch as the follniun}':—‘ 0 ye wicked hide 
thee, ill the dust.' ‘ It all were vain.’ We had 
somewhat .•nniculious.' ‘ I should have trore the.se 
bands.’ ‘ Why perscentefA Mott the church.’ ‘ Ife 
Jms/!//.’ ‘’I'he promises /<«#/» been.’ ‘Onrsuf- 
feriii'rs doth exceed.’ ‘ All thin<'s which is expe¬ 
dient.’ These hlundcrs are so uniformly inter¬ 
spersed throughout the work, thiit they must be 
ascribed to its author, and not (as they have some¬ 
times been) to .a subsequent interpolator. Yet tliis 
worthless’boojv. which its writer could not even get 
printe d in his lifetime, ra now stereotyped in the 
ciiWlangnages of Europe, and is regarded by 
proselytes in every quarter of the globe as a reve¬ 
lation from beaven. " 

“ This oxtram^Biary change of fortune wa.s 
brought about by the' successful roguery of a 
young American, named Joseph Smith, the sou of 
a small farmer in Vermont, From an early age 
this youth had amused him.stlf by pniidisiiig oii 
the credulity of his simpler neighbours.” ^ 

After accurately de.«eribiiig the series of lies and 
frauds by which Joe >Sinith palmed this coniposi- 
tiou on his credulous lollowers, the reviewer pro¬ 
ceeds to relate the retributive circumstauco.s under 
which he met his death, and ably and justly sums 
up his character. 

“The popular mind of Illinois was at this time 
strongly excited against the Mormoniles. The 
same causes which had led to thei,* expulsion from 
Zion and from Missouri were again actively at 
work. Their rapid growth', and apparently invin¬ 
cible elasticity in rising under oppression, had 
roused even more than the former jealousy. 11 
seemed probable that before long the intlux of 
foreign proselytes might raise the prophet to 
supremacy. AV^hy not use the power which the 
circumstaiices of the moment placed in their hands, 
take snnimarj' vengeance on the impostor, and for 
ever defeat tlie ambitions schemes df his adherents ? 
Under the inflnenec of surh hopes and passions, a 
body of armed men was speedily collected, who 
overpowered the feeble guard, burst open the doors 
of the gaol, and fired their rifles upon the prisoners. 
A ball hilled Hiram on Uie spot, when Jos^h,. 
who was armed with Sj revolver, after returning 
two shots, attempted to escape by leaping the 
window; hut he was stunned by his fall, and, while 
still in a stale of insensibility, was picked up and 
shot by the mob outsule the gaol, lie died on June 
the 27th, 1814, in the thirty-uinth year of his ago. 

“ Thus perished this profligate and sordid Inigvc, 
^ B death too honourable for his deserts. In 
England he would have been sfirt to the treadmill 
for^^btaining money on false pretences. In 
America he was treachsrously murdered without a 
trial; and thus our contempt for the victim is 
changed into horror for his executioners. The 
farce which he had played -Jioiild not have been 
invested with a factitious dignity by a tragic end. 
Yet, when we conaider the audacious bi^pbemics 
111 which be had traded for so many years, and the 
awful guilt whiyh ho had incurred in making the 
voice of heaven pander to his own avarice spd lust, 


we cannot deny that in his punishment, the wrath 
of lawless ni<jii fulfilled the righteousness of God. 
Secure in the dcvoliuii of his armed disciples, and 
at an age wlien he could still look tViward to a 
long life of fraud, luxury, and ambition, he had 
exclaimed, ‘ Soul, thun hast much goods laid up 
for luimy years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and 
be merry.’ IJut the seuteiieo luul gone forth 
against Lfm—‘Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.’ 

“ To call Rurli a man a martyr is an abuse of 
language which we regret to find in a writer so 
intclligout as Mr. Mayhew. A martyr is one who 
refuses to save his life by rcnouijciug his fmth. 
Joseph Smith never had such an option given him. 
AVe doubt not that if he could have escaped from 
the rifles of his murderers by contessiiig bis im¬ 
posture, ho would have done so without hc.sitation ; 
and would the next day have received a revelation, 
directing the faithful to seek sal'cty in recanja mn 
when threatened by fheGmitilcs. Hut his enemies 
knew him too well to give him such an opportunity.” 

The grossly secular and sensuous character of 
^Mormon worship, as practised in its lull devckip- 
mont, at the scltloiuent, of the great Salt Laljc, Ls 
also fims depicted liy ihc reviewer. 

“ The mo.st remarkable feature in tlie practical 
working of Mormouisiu, considered as a religion, 
is the almost cut ire absence of the deeotioned 
clement. In the addres-es of its teachers, we (iud 
no ox.hortaticu to the duties of private iirayev, of 
self-examination, or of penitence. In their writ¬ 
ings we can trac%uo .''.sjiivalious after-commuiiiou 
with (jod, after spirituality of mind, after purifica¬ 
tion of the afleetions. All is ‘of the earth, 
earthy.’ One of the ablest writers a^aiiast Chris¬ 
tianity has lately staled it as his chief objection to 
the flhristian system, that it discourages the love 
of earthly things, and requires its votaries to set 
their affections on things above. He propo.ees to 
amend the precept of Saint John—‘ Love not the 
i world, neither the things that are in the world ; 
the lust of the flesh the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life,’ by simply leaving out the word not. 
Mormouisui seems exactly lo realizo the ideal of 
this dislinguisjied controversialist; and, as ho 
does not mention it as one of the phases tliroiigh 
wliich his faith has hitherto nassed, we cannot but 
hope that he may still find among the Latter Day 
Saints that resting-place which lie tells ns that lie 
vainly sought among the Orai^ and Mtdhrites. 

“ 'lliis mundane cliaracler of Morraonism •faith¬ 
fully perpetuates 'the typo impressed on it by its' 
founder. Joseph BiiiiHi was ‘ a jolly fellow,’ says 
one of his admirers, mid not in the least methodts- 
tical. ^ Ili.s was fl laughter-loving, cheerful 
rcli&ion,’ says Mr. Gunnison, The General 
Epistles of the ‘ Cluireh’ exemplify the same pe¬ 
culiarity. The gospel which they produim con- 
I sists of directions for emigration, instructions 
I for the setting up of machinery, the manage¬ 
ment of iroii-Vorks, the manutheture of nails, 
the spinning of cotton-yarn, and the breed¬ 
ing of stock. The same undevotional aspect is 
exhibited hy their public worship, atjeast in Utah; 
for in Europe reserve is used, and their practice 
assimilated to that of other meets. Hie service 
begins with insti'umental music, the baud perform- 
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iiijy ‘ anthems, inarches, and wallies ‘ which,’ 
s.iys Mr. Cluni'ison ouloffistlcally, ‘ drivel away aU 
(.oinhre fecliiiprs.’ An extempore j'.rayer follows, 
which involi^s blessings on the president, officers, 
and members of the church, and curses upon 
their enemies. Then comes a discussion, in which 


larger than Nauvoo. 'Not many years aro pa.stsince 
Joanna Southeotc persuaded thousands fo accept 
her as a neix Messiah. The weakne.ss of credulity 
in some, the strength of madness in others, insures 
to every frandnlent prttciider the fulcrum which 
he needs. The latter sause, indeed, has no doubt 


any one may speak. This part of the’scrvicc is 
usually a convcivation on local business, like that 
in an English vcstiy meeting. Th^ sermon follows; 
blit even that is not confined to religious Athorta- 
tion, but embraces sucl^ questions as the discipline 
of the legion, the Californian gold-digging, and 
the politics of the territory. The most curious 
specimen of those discourses which we have dis¬ 
covered is the following, which we take from the 
official report;— 

Kldtr George Smith was called upon to preach an 
iron sermon. IIu ro«o, and took into the sfnnil [pul¬ 
pit J one of the fire-irons [1 he'first production of the 
Utali«foniKlerioa]. Ifolding the sunc over his head, 
ho erlciV out " Sicrfoiifpe ^ediUon,” and discendcct 
amid ( he cheors of the wiinfs. The choir then snug 
the diixology, and the heuodictiou was jiioiiounccd by 
Loroji/.o 811 OW.’ (XK 492.) 

“ TJiis hind of religious service y^’Oiild satisfy the 
aspirations of Mr. Carlyle hinwelf, wliosc rather 
1 lengthy sermons on the test fithavare csf or^re 
are tliiis condensed into pantomime by ‘Elder 
George Smith.’ ” 

Tins is lamentable bla.sphemy indeed; but we 
conehide by giving some startling statistics of 
this strange sect in England, with the reviewijr’s 
opinions as to the eanse.s of the success which ha.s 
hitherto attended the efforts of its deluded or 
deluding emissaries. 

“Great Britain i.s the trac theatre of Mor¬ 
mon triumph. An official census is published 
half-yearly, whence we learn that in July, IRGjJ, 
the British saints amounted to 30,GOO, and con¬ 
tained <10 ‘ Sevenfirx,’ 10 Priests, 2578 

Phlers, Priests, 1416 ‘Teachers, and 831 
Deacons, Thus one-fillh. of the whole number are 
invested with some official function. Wo may 
add.tliat 25,000 copies of the ‘Millennial Star,'the 
Mormon organ, are sold weekly. • 

“ To e.vplsin tbc causes of this success, gained by 
the preaebers of a superstition so piesosterous, is a 
most important part of our task. Yet it needs no 
long investigation, for tlrtse causes are not difficult 
to detect. In the first place, it may be laid down 
as an axiom that every impostor may at once ob¬ 
tain a body of disciples large enough to form the 
in^deus of a sect, provided he be ^eudowed with 
Buffioiont iinpudenc'c. This is true not only of 
religious empirics, but of all speculators 011 human 
credulity. What quack ever failed to sell hi| pills, 
if he mixed them wi^ the proper quantum qf 
mendacity ? The spirit-rapper, and the phre¬ 
nologist, each attracts his clique of believers. 
All this is only an illustration of thc^lludibras- 
tic maxim— 

‘ lleciiiise llio plessiire is as groat 
In being cheated as to client.’ 

"In religion, Joseph Smith has had many pre- 
decG,ssors, no less successful than himself. 
German Anabaptists, who resembled him both in 
their pretenaous to in^piratkar, and in their prac¬ 
tice of polygamy, held temporary sway over cities 


contributed the corner-stone to many Mormon j 
churches besides that of Hamburg; llie founder of ■ 
which ingenuously confesses, * the woman whom I j 
baptixed first hero was in the madhouse for a long i 
time. She was possessed by an evil spirit for four¬ 
teen years,’ ’’ 

Such is Mormonism. It has, however, more 
hideous features w’hich wo cannot here advert to. 
One secret of its^ueccss, indecd„is doubtless the Jj 
indulgence which it offers U its misguided vot aries j 
in the shape of sensual gratifications and tempi!Air" j 
acquisitions. IIow different is all this from the j 
risu of true ClTristianily, which gained its com- ! 
manding elevation by the simplw^irec of truth, ; 
resisting ns it did the indulgence of all the corrupt 
aflections of the human heart, and promulgating 
a religion pure and spiritual in its character. 


• j' 

now TO MAKE YOURSELF REMEM- I 

BERED. I 

“ A VKNiLKAiiLK and successful mereliant,” says an j 
American minister, “ liad for many years before j 
bis death fell off necinnulaling, and made it his j 

inflexible rule to give away the whole of his largo 
surplus income. Now he was endowing a college 
proi'essorship; now founding an academy; now be¬ 
stowing a princely icuefaetiou upon some judicious 
charity; and now another upon some noble reli¬ 
gious enterprise. One of bis favourite methods of 
doing good, was to purchase, and put in circula¬ 
tion, hundreds of copies, or perhaps whole editions, 
of any useful book which happened to commend j 
itself to his taste and Judgment. And after hw | 
de.atli, a memorandum among his papers was found | 
to contain the names of a large number of village 1 
pastors, whose scanty stipends he hod been in the | 
habit of increasing Train year to year. 'These are , 
but bints and samples of liis life: but they may ; 
suffice to show that he was not a man to be forgotten, j 
It is somelhiiig for a private citizen so to live that , 
when he dies, the whole community to which he ! 
bclpugcd, and other distant communities vying \ 
with them, shall take up liis name and breathe a* 1 
blessing upon it. It is for yourselves, n^der Pro- j 
videiicc, to decide (I speak cspisiially to the wealthy ' 
among yon), whetlier your uiemories shall bo thus ; 
embalmed, or lianded over to a speedy oblivion. 
And in making this observation, I am far from 1 
commending it to you as a becoming object of your | 
ambition, to pnrcliasc a posthumous &mo by your 
cliarities, I nave in view simply the ordinance ot \ 

heaven, that ‘ the righteous shall be held in ove^ j 

lasting remombrnnee.' ‘ Hio memory of the jtav j 
(and this epithet includes the idea oi benevolence) j 
‘is blessed.' Whether you take*the case of b 
secluded female,* who employs her leisure hours, 
like Boreas, in making coala and garments for the 
po^ Of the faithful missionary who wears himself 
ouf^n distnbuting the bread of life along the lanes 
and alleys of a city, it is alike jhe ordwing of Pro¬ 
vidence A^t their memories shall be ofessed.” 
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OnnisTMAS SKBvtA.—On Chmtmns-evc, nftcr the 
hihoiu'H of (lie (lay lire fuiishcd, the father of the family ^ocs 
into tiio noi^i and I'ots doiA a straight o<ik-snphug, 
wliicli lie brings into the house, with the salutation, “ ijooil 
vreiiiiig, and happy CiiristmasTo this all present 
niiswer, “ God grant it to thco, then happy one, rieli in 
iidiiniir.'” whilst they cast corn over him; the true which 
is <5 iII(k1 Badiijalt, is thnn placed upon the coals. In the 
nioming, which is sainted by the firing of pistols, a visitor 
appears; ono being prc\ iously chosen fur eiiuli hou.se: 
ho thrawa corn from a glove through the door-way, and 
exchiims, “ Clirist is born 1 " Some one in the hou.se, in 
return, throws com towards the visitor, and answers, “ In 
truth He is born !'’, 0 n this, another ot the party advances; 
and whilst, with a pokcr^ ho styikes the ihidujak, which is 
itt&i^'ing'on the cools, so that the sparks are scottcred about, 
he ones, “As many spaj-ks; so many o.vcn, cows, horses, 
goats, sheep, swine, bee-hires; so niiich^good fortune and 
hiippincos!" Tlie housewife then envelopes the visitor in a 
mverlet of the bcii , end the remains of the lladujak arc 
carried into the orchard.**They do not go to church, but 
every one comes to the repa.st with a lighted wax taper. 
Holding the tapers in their hands, they pray, and kiss one 
another, repeating the woivls, “Coil’s peace! Christ is in 
truth bom! We adore Him!” To inilie.ite a elo-e nnion 
of every member of the bouse, the head of the family collectu 
the yet burning tapers, and, fastening them tdgetber, 
places them in a dish filled with the T 3 hcs/.mtza and all 
sorts of grain, and thus evtingnishes them. Tlic 'fslicsmitza 
is an unleavened roll of the usual form, with a piece of 
money kneaded into it; and when it is broken, he who finds 
the money in bis piece of bread is expected to have, above 
all the others, a fortunate year. The table is not clciu-ed, 
nor is the room swept, during throe days; open house is 
kept fur every comer nutil new year's day; tlie sidntalion 
continuing,” Christ is born!’’ and the reply, “ In truth He 
Is bom!”—iiawAe’s “ Seitiio, Bosnia, and Slave VfS- 
rinces." <■ 

r 

Soap as a Mbavs op Aut. — Dr. Ferguson Dranson, 
of Sheflicid, writing in the “ Journal of the ifouiety of Arts,” 
says:—“ Several years ago, I was endeavom'tng to find an 
civsy substitute for wood engraving, or rather to find out a 
substance more readily cut than wood, and yet sntficiently 
film to allow of a cast being taken from the snrfaro when 
the doign was finished, to be reproduced in tyiai-mctal, or 
by the elcetrotype process. After trying various sub- 
stauce-s, 1 at last hit upon ouc which at first promised 
success, viz., the very common substance calied soap; but I 
found that much mure skill than I ^loieiessed w.is .^utred 
to cut tlic fine lines for snrf.tce-printing. A very little ex- 
pcrieniai with tho material conviiiecd me that, though it 
might not supply tho place of wooil fur surface iirinting, it 
contained within itself the capability of being extensively 
applied to various nsefid and artistic processes in a manner 
hilberto unknown. Die-smking is a tedious procr'.«i, yud 
’ no method of die-sinking that I am aware of actmits ol 
freedom of handling. A drawing may be executed with 
a hard point on a smooth piece of soap almost as readily, 
as trecly, and iu ia short a time as an ordinary drawing 
with a lead jiencil. Every touch*tlftM produced is clear, 
sharp, and well-denned. When the drawing is finished a 
cast may be taken from tlie anTface in plaster, or, better 
still, by prestuiig the soap firmly into heated gutta percho. 
In gitttv percha several impressions may bo taken witli- 
out iiiiimng the soap, so as to admit of 'proofs' being 
taken and corrections made—a spry valuable and practical 
good iiniihty in soup. It will even bear being pressed into 
melted sealing-wax without injury. I have never tried a 
sulphur mould, but Liniag'inu an impression flora Ibe soap 
could easily be toben by that method.” Dr, Branson h:u) 
also employed bees' wax white wax, sealing-wax, lacs, aa 
well as other plastic bodiitj and in sohie of these cases a 
heated steel knitting-needle, or point, was suiistiUited for 
the ivory knitting-nueille. He lias sent several sneciifieiis 
to the Bociety of Ar**, which show that frdni the jfutta 
mreha or plastic cast a cast iii brass may be obtained, with 
the nnpressiigp either sunk or in icUcf. • 


“NnaoBT.”—This word has been clainaed for Pov'Ii- 
shire, as well known there. “ It is twenty years,” says a 
Perthshire man, “ since 1 received a cnlloi'h of cheese and 
a nugget of jiaisy from my gi'aiidmothor; ». e. a smidl piece 
of chccsc and a huge piece of pea-bread." 

DiBEICULTIBS ATTKSDISa MIR Taakserk or I.A- 
BOOR vL UassiA.-A-lt is startling to le;iri),that in some 
parts of this vast empire, eontainiiig a population of fifty 
inillions, commercial prosperity is checked for want of 
labour; yet such is really the case, particularly in the 
vicinity of the se.t-co.ast. £.xcelleut wages, comparatively, 
may be earned in these districts, but the thousands half 
starving in tho interior, who aro not nlisolntely bound 
down as serfs to a particular 8 pot,«are miablc to migrate 
to this land of plenty, on account of the system wiiich 
obliges them to invest thrir all in a passport to bring 
them here, and, wlien they hare made a little money, to 
spend their savings in bribes to government ofiiciuls, for 
more passports to take them bark again to their own dis¬ 
trict, from which they may not he absent alxne ii Imiitcd 
time; wliilc the journey tliero and hack would most pro¬ 
bably occupy a coiisideruhie period, if it wcio not alto¬ 
gether impracticable for persons in their condition. 

Tartar Vimaobs. —The Tartars, unlike mo.st other 
lieoplc, generally prefer the steep aide of a hill for the site 
of their rillnges, r-ithcr than those level situations nil- 
gatly known as “eligilde building lots,” By oxcavniing a 
space out of the lull, in proportion to the accommodation 
riMiiiired, the nrcliitect is saved the trouble of building a 
hark wall, while be .simply fills up with mnd the angle.! at 
the sides. Tlie roof, ivliich thus, as it were, projects ont of 
the hill, is perfectly llat, and covered with mould. It ex¬ 
tends beyond the front walls, and, supported by posts, 
forrns a sort of veixindab. Tims, when the traveller pnese.s 
lielow one of these cottages, the roof is not visible at all, 
while, if he lie above them, they would have the cllect of 
diminutive drying-grounds for grain or cotieo, were it not 
for the smoke that issmsi from the conical mud chimneys. 
These serve not only as apertures for the smoke, but also 
.as means of verbal commnnicatioii with the interior of the 
houses. On a dark niglit an ci]ncbtriun might ca.sily mis- 
ti.’(o his w.ay, and, riding straight over one of these roofs, 
make bis appearance at tho front door in a mniiiier too 
abrupt to be altogether consistent with good breeiling. 

A .Srakg in a Fix. —A Texas I'orrespondent of a New 
Fork papci' gives the following snake story Ono night 
my wife anil myself were awakened by a noise flora llio 
shelf which contained oiir small store of crockery, followed 
by a crash, wliieh showed that a great portion of onr cniis 
and plates had been fimig on the floor. Springing up to 
discover the nntbor of this ‘ attack upon china,' I fonud a 
laigo snake inoa somewhat unpleasant ‘ fi.x.’ He had 
crawled upon tlie slielf, attracted by a number of eggs 
which were scattered about. ^ Ouc of these lie hivd swal¬ 
lowed, and, in oivlcr to get nt the next, he Iiad put Ids 
head and a portion of his liody thiougli tho handle ot a jug, 
which happened to stand between the coveted delicacies. 
The handle was just open enough to let bis body^ iu its 
natural state, slip cleverly through, but not siifliciont to 
lot it p.-tsa w'hen ‘puS'ctl ont by the egg. In tins position 
lie had swatlowed the second egg. His shakcsliip thus 
found himself unable to advance or retreat, and, in floun- 
during., about to escape from this novel stock, hod caused 
the accident which had aroused jis. I, of course, proceeded 
at once to execota-sninmary justice upon tho iutertoper, 
but tile eggs which lie had swallowed were a dead loss.” 


• Ju'st pullished, Price One Fenny, 
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to have fallen from the man's mouth ho drojmed 
off to sleep: a supposition which was confirmed to 
anotlior, who stood by, watching Km with an ex* 
pression of contempt on Ks conntenanoe, by the 
motion of the sieger's lips, which moved rntd 
sacked and pnffed with perseverance and regu¬ 
larity. lie wee probably dreaming. We have 
often scon an infant thus enjoying, in fond imagi- 
n.ition, its natural susteuance. May-be the same 
idea crossed the mind of the watcher, who express¬ 
ed his opinion in no very complimentary terms 

“ IPretty babby! pretty babby ! Ugly babby; 
ugh!” 

The last expletive was accompanied by a rough 
, shako of the recjimbcnt body, v^bich caused it to 
ope n its .eyes and lo<jJftup into the watcher’s face 
ImB a look of stupid inquiry. 

“ Oh, is it yon. Brown P how do you do P" said 
the man, who, in justification of Mr. Brown’s final 
opinion, was Vcftainly not hand.sorae. His red, 
unmeaning face waa''awollen and blotched with 
mosquito bites; while dirt, and a ragged sand- 
coloured beard of a fortnight’s growth, hung about 
bis fiice, chin, and uncovered throat, and neglect 
was apparent everywhere. 

“ Yes, ’tis me, Mr. Jenkins. Here I am, hearty 
yon see. And what abont the situation you were 
going to get ? A pretty easy one I reckon, to let 
you be suooxing in the sun this time o* day." 

“ Oh," said Mr. Jenkins, dianging his posture 
to a sitting one; " I hav’a’t found anything to do 
just yet.” 

‘‘"Fasn’t turned up, I suppose,” j'ojoined Mr, 
Brown, somewitat sarcastieafly. “ Well, T have 
found work, and hav’n’t no right to be stopping 
here, and shouldn’t, only I was at a place last 
night where 1 heard yonr name mentioned; and 
as I have come across you, for a wonder, you may 
as well know of it.” 

“ You don’t say so! My name, Mr. Brown ?’* 
exclaimed Jenkins, atsoting to his feet. *' Some 
person inquiring for me, did you say ? Can you 
tell me who it waaP Whereabouts was it, Mr. 
Brown ?’’ 

“There! there!” said the*othor impatiently, 
" don’t nsk me so many questions in a breath. I 
tell you plain that I dunno who ’twos, nor nought 
about him, only that lie caught me up when I 
happened to my I vras »-board the' A!%ator;’ and 
ho asked me straigbC out, did I know a pmr 
‘ o' ptinwngriT name o’ Jenkins, and what had be¬ 
come dt'ew.” 

“ And’you tsM him; of course yon told him, Mr. 
Brown P” said the man,iia|doringly. 

*• How could I tell him what 1 didn’t know f" 
Mr, Brown asked. " How was I to know where 
you was to be found when I hadn't seen you since 
the day after we left the ship ?’’ 

“ Dear! dear! Oh how n^rtunatc!'’ exclaimed 
Mr. Jenkins, in a t<me of deep and impressive 
tragedy. 

“ Come, don’t be a-bnsting out a-crying, don’t; 
I can’t stand itf: j'ou ought to leave that to the 
woman. Where’s iAe, Mr. Jenkins P” 

“Close by, Mr. Brown, in the next row of 
tents, out there," replied the man,- "and if you 
would look in she would Iw glad to seft you, onty 
we hav’n’t got oar things in order at all.’l 

" I wonder who has, in such a place as this,’’ 


rejoined ^r. Brown. “ Well, I should like to see 
the little woman, for old acqnaintaace sake; and 
as I am going along there with a load I will look 
in, and 111 say n^ say out as we alpng. Come 
np. Pothooks,” he added, cracking his whip; 
this hint b^g addressed to a horse attached to a 
loaded dray, which had halted in the road while 
the conference was going on. 

The nlace was Canvass Town—a motley agglo¬ 
meration of tents, as we have said, on a dismal 
waste of ground on the southern side of the Y’arra, j 
at a short distance from Melbourne. Squalid ^ 
wretchedness and hopeless perplexity were the 
prevailing features of the scene, intermingled with 
some sickly attempts at pleasantry, and languid 
intimations of a commercial spirit. The tents 
wore arranged in rows, and these were dignified 
by the names of streets; rubbish strewed-the 
ground; and men, women, and children, in all 
stages of discomfort, discontent, and positivo des¬ 
titution and W’retchcduess, loungea, wrangled, 
uan'ellcd, qr otherwise disposed of thcraselve.s in 
ire confusion, as the mood of the moment dic¬ 
tated. Others were more industriously employed. 
Prom one tolerably spacious tent rose a him of 
chjldish voices, monotonously: ^ it was a school. 
In others, preparauons for eating and drinking 
were manifest: these were the dining-rooms and 
coffee-rooms of Canvass Town, Bakers and 
butchers, tailors and shoemakers, store-keepers, 
blacksmiths, and washerwomen elbow-tlecp in 
suds, were here and there pursuing their avoca¬ 
tions. Water-carriers and wood-carriers were 
passing to and fro with their loads; but there 
were more idlers than workers. 

The tents tliemselves would have formed a 
study to any curious traveller in search of the pic¬ 
turesque. They were of all possible shapes, in eveiy 
variety of size and colour and material; and their 
inhabitants of many shades of character and 
varieties of garb. Hundreds of them were dis¬ 
appointed and impoverished diggers, rctUi-ued, 
with broken health and energies, to seek employ¬ 
ment in Melbourne, and loudly lamenting the day 
which had witnessed their departure^ from the 
homes to whkjh they would prowbly never return. 
Hundreds of the tents were occupied by newly 
araived imnfigrants, some on their way to the 
digfgings, and othera who were waRKg some 
auspidons turn of afturs,' by which their foitunes 
were to be realized, this hope and promise of which 
grew fiiKter and fiidbler day after di^. Others, 
more sturdily miade^ were doggedly ai^d perse- 
veringly adaptiug themselves to new circum¬ 
stances, and pual^g forward in the mtlie, deter¬ 
mined to overcome obstacles and conquer difficul¬ 
ties others, agiun, were evidently abandoning 
themselves to dissipation, and sinking rapidly 
beneath the burden of care and disa^ointment. 

There were sickness and death in Canvass Town. 
In one miserable tent lay a mother dying, a child 
dead, a father moaning broken-hearted and fever- 
consumed, helplessly stretched on the bare earth, 
and other children, by his side, crying from'hunger 
and pief. This ftunily had but lately landed on 
the inhospitable beach; and on the sick man’s 
agonized memory were scenes bf post hap]n»ess 
depicted, the rodity of wh^ had not long passed 
away. 
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Another tent resounded with revelry and mirth. 
To the next we have more particularly to Sitrodnce 
our readers. 

Mrs. Jenkjpa was, in a very disconsolate mood, 
seated at the entrance to a queer-looking tent, 
composed of a couple of biauketa stretched on 
stieks and pegg^ to the ground. There was no 
want of ventibtion in the tent, which perhaps was 
a comfort j hut its rents and crevices, while pro¬ 
moting a healthy circulation of air, admitted also a 
snper^u^ance of fino and particularly irritating 
dnst, wbidt covered everything it contained, and 
was anything bnt exhilarating and agreeable to the 
inmates. 

The tent was inconveniently lumbered with a 
good number of packages, leaving only a very 
limited space for sleeping accommodation: some of 
tbe packages were open, and their contents scat¬ 
tered about in confusion—-those contents being 
mostly clothing; and a .faint, musty smell per¬ 
vaded tlsa tent, in spite qf its good ventilation, 
which made it more pleasant, perhaps, for its 
owners to cany on their ordinary avocations in the 
open air. 

Mrs. Jenkins was making a languid attempt at 
cookery, in a small way, over a small fire, at tlie 
outside of the tent; and l&r two children, 
.sprawling near, were joining in the dismal chorus 
of infantile distress, which, sinking and rising at 
intervals, like the tones of an mulian harp, but 
never entirely ceasing, was one of the character¬ 
istics of ibis town of tents. 

Mrs. Jenldns was crying also, or near upon ik; 
for traces of tears were visible enough on her pale, 
mosquito-disfigured and dust-stained checks. She 
was, perhaps, too much absorbed in melancholy 
reflections to lift up her eyes to the vision of two 
well-dressed young men, accompanied by a third 
of more mature age ^d rougher aspect, whus 
threading their way through the rows of tents, 
p.auscd for a slight space as thongh watciilng her 
operalions, and then slowly moved onward. 

“ 1 fancied for a moment that that poor woman 
might be cousin Bessv,V said Frank, who was one 
of the strangers; “but it was quite a mistake." 
The other* strangoTi to whom he partidulnrly 
addressed himself, was Percy Etfliighani. 

A few rods further on thov encountered a laden 
dray, and stepped aside to allow it to pass. 13y 
this movement they weA brought face to face 
with the driver, who, uttering an exclamation, 
checked his horse, and informed a companion by 
his side t^at he was fortunate that morning; for 
theco were the very chaps he was, spring of. 
Almost at the same moment Mr. Jenkins found 
himself roughly grasped by the arm, and addressed 
by name by an old acquaintancer-Simeon Biqpics. 

CHAPTER LH. 

ancmui nitsBAMVi. 

We intentionally pass over tbe see|ie which 
followed the recognition, and the introdnetion of 
Mr. Jenkins to bis cousin Frank Layton, and 
which bordered so closely on the luAcrous that 
Mr. Brown, whipping up Pothooka and quickly 
moving off, decltwed that he had sever knowi; a 
man to act so fiiollsh as that Jenkins waa** doing 
in all bis born dov9—“ |-er;;ri»g his eyes ont like a 
woman, and dancii^away like a play-actor.” We- 


omit this, we say, and shift our scone to the front 
of Mr. Jenmsa tent» where, seated os sundry 
boxes, were their hapless proprietors, their cousin 
and his friends. 

Kot idly nnoccnined, nor altogether mqirofitablY 
employ^; for the quick glance of FAnk’s eye 
had detected manifest signs of approaching impe- 
enniosity in his cousins; and pleading that his 
own and his friends* dinner-honr had arrived, he 
had despatched Barnes to a large tent, where, 
under the sim and title of the Grand National 
Dining Establishment, ready cooked and smoking 
hot provisions were obtainable; and the whole 
parly was soon heartily attacking the passable 
beef and its accompaniments which the commissary 
had borne oif in triumph frqju spif and pan. 

“ To iliink I shouldn’t havf known you, Bessy?* ’ 
said Frank, in a cheerful tone, “ when wc used to 
have so many games together; bnt, to be sure, 
that was a good many years age^ssmd we have 
both of us seen changes esibugli since then to 
make us look older than we were.” 

Cheerfulness is contagious; and, in spite of her 
sorrows, Mrs. Jenkins’s face had perceptibly 
brightened up; while, her husband's hi^es, rising 
a.s the generous meal advanced, from the freezing, 
point to summer-heat at the lowest, displayed 
themselves in strange contortions of countenance 
and varions extraordinary altitudes in a small 
way. 

“ Changesexclaimed the little red-faced man; 
"ah! you may say that, cousin Ifrank. You 
should have seen tlcssy a year ago in onr nice 
place at home* as much of a lady as here and there 
one; and look at Iwg now, sir; only look at her,” 
ho added, in a tone of impressive solemnity, and 
waving his hand towards the blanket tent, “ like 
a gip.sy baby born to roam, cousin Frank! and all 
that sort of thing, Tliere's something wrong 
there, sir, J think." 

“ Oh no, there isn’t mucliin that, Mr. Jenkins," 
said Prank, encouragmgly. “ This is only a small 
taste of roughing it: things will Ijc smoother and 
your prospects more encouraging soon, I hoi>e. 

1 am sorry, thoughsthat I was not able to meet 
you on your first arrival; I suppose .von expected 
me. But 1 don't know that 1 could have dune 
you much good; fur T am almost as much a 
stranger in Melbourne as you. WeU, how did 
yon raamoge P" , 

“X)b', Frank, it was ibfeadfu],” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jcnkiim, I’clapsing into tearsr “ I am sure if I 
had known what emigration ie, 1 ivoulll never 
have left England •. and what we aA to do now, I 
am sure I don’t know.” 

“ I never knew of such cxtoiiion in my life— 
never,” added Mr. Jenkins, with groat indigna¬ 
tion. “Wc waited till the last before we came 
ashore, in hopes that vou would find us out, Mr. 
Layton; and then, w^ do yon think 1 had to 
pay for a boat P" 

“Somethinpr considerable, no doubt." said 
Frank, rcenrring to Ids owu experience of Mel-. 
bourne charges. • 

" Four jiounds, sir; font pounds, for a nasty, 
dirty, leaky boat, towed by two men. Two peunds 
a piece for tbe two men; and not above an hoar’s 
work, os you may say. Bnt that wasn’t the worst 
of it; fork when they gOt ashdte, cousin Leyton, 
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out they bundled ns, bag and bagsage, on the 
beach, with nil our things, and nobody to say 
‘ How d'ye do’ to, and no one to help.us, out of all 
the lots of people we saw about." 

" But yon did get over your difficulties some¬ 
how," said Frank, cheerfully; “gud that was a 
good thing.” 

" Ah! I have not told you half yet,” continued 
Mr. Jenkins, solemnly; “and however wc got 
through that night——” 

“The next was worse, Satn,” interposed poor 
Bes^, still crying heartily. 

“ It might bo for you, my dear; but it wasn’t 
for me. I have told you so before,” said Mi'. 
Jenkins, snappishly. “ Worse { How could it be 
worse, when we hadut’t a roof to cover n.s all that 
•flrSadful night!—^no^not a roof between luj and the 
starry heavens, cousin Layton.” 

“ All right, if so bo they was^starry, Mr. Jen¬ 
kins,” said f^h'^n. “ What ’ud you say to camp¬ 
ing out, night aftehnight, wropped up in a blan¬ 
ket, with the rain tumbling down on yc by bucket- 
loads P That’s wh;it I call roughing it.” 

“ I don’t know anything about that,” said 
Jenkins, sulkily; “ but its .wbat I aint used to, 
that’s all. And what I was saying is, tfliat all 
through that night Mrs. Jeuklus w.ss .sitting 
a-top of a box, a-nursing tbe baby, that would 
keep crying, and the only one of ns that slept a 
wink was young Sara; and bcside.s, wo hadn’t 
anything to cat, cousin, only a bag of bard 
bi'cnits; only think of that.” 

Frank expressed all due sympathy, and asked 
what Itfr. Jenkins did on the following day. 

“Do, Mr. Layton! what pas I to do? But 
I’ll tell yon all about it. AVe were all a-shivering 
with cold in the morning-” 

“ And a-crying, and throwing o’ hats on the 
ground liko mad, and a-tearing o’ hairs, and 
a-making ourself ridic’lons,” exclaimed a voice 
suddenly from hehin* Mr. Jenkins, who, turning, 
saw that Mr. Brown, after unloading his dray, Im 
halted, on his return, opposite the tent, and had 
joined the group unobserved. “ Beg pardon, 
gents,” ho added; " but I told Mr. Jenkins I'd 
look in; more particular as I’ve a sort of message 
for Mrs. Jenkins ”—to whom ho nodded familiarly 
and good-humouredly. 

“ Well, Mr. Brown, and what is the message P 
You didn’t say anything about that, that I renum¬ 
ber,” said Mr. Jenkins, who did not fancy the new 
interruption. 

“ M^be not, Mr. Jenkins; but no offence, I 
hope. The snoi’t on it is this^ Mrs. Jenkins; my 
woman is a taking in washing, and earns a pretty 
penny by it; but she is knocked up quite; for a 
woman isn’t a horse, Mrs. Jenkins; and what she 
wants is a helper—live shillings a day and’board— 
take it or leave it, ma'am, it’s all the same to me.” 

Mr. Jenkins turned iddignantly towards the 
speaker. “ You insulting fellow 1 ” he cried out; 
“ what did you over see in Mrs. Jenkins, I want to 
know, to makb you think she would ever demean 
herself to be a common washerwoman? There, 
cousin Lay ton,isn’t it enough to drive a man madP” 

“ I am not quite sure that it is," said Frank, 
gravely. “ I should Wire to know whitt yiu say to 
the proposal, Bossy." 

“ Oh, 1 couldn’t,” ii^h'ed the Uttk woman, sob- 


Isn’t what I am used to. I never did 
such a thing in my life—never. And then, there’s 
the poor little children; what’s to become of tbcm P 
Oil, Frank, if I bad but known wbq|i emigration 
is! ” 

“ Oh, well,” said Mr. Brown, " there’s no harm 
done. I was told to look out, and I have done it— 
that’s all; and I reckon there’s many a woman hero 
as thought herself a lady once, and maybe was a 
sort of%ne in tho old conntry, that would jump at 
such a hoffev; so I’ve said my say. Now then. 
Pothooks ! ” ;md with an energetic crack of his 
whip, the drayman roused his horso from a brown 
study over a trodden patch of dusty and dry grass; 
and, departing, he left Mr. Jenkins to continue the 
story of his vexations and distresses- 

It was dreary enough and common enough. The 
inexperienced and oUicrwise helpless iminigranl.s 
had found their way, with their luggage, to a mi¬ 
serable lodging in Melbourne; bad been charged 
inordinately for a wretched meal, and as inordi¬ 
nately for leave to bestow themselves in a naked 
loft, vermin-infested, and crowded with intoxicated 
and brutal lodgers of both sexes; bad fled, on the 
day after, to tbe refuge of Canvass Town, aufl pur¬ 
chased of government the right to a lodgment on 
tUc cold ground, at the rate of five shillings a weclf. 

I They had lived on from day to day, hoping that 
I something would turn up for their advantage, till 
alrao.st all their small stock of money was gone, 
and positive want was staring them in the face. 

“ Bread sevenpence a pound! ” sighed poor 
Bessy; “ and not a drop of water to bo got but 
must bo paid for, and every stick of wood, Frank.” 

" But, cousin Jenkins,” said Frank, in ainaxe- 
ment, “ surely, as yon have nothing else to do, you 
might save that expense, 'f here’s wood, and water 
too, to be got for the fetebiug.” 

« “ But,” exclaimed tho r(jd-raced man, 'in asto¬ 
nishment, “ only think how it would look! ” 

“ How what would look, Mr. Jenkins ? ” Frank 
wished to know. 

“ Why, to be seen carrying a pail of water! all 
along the fronts of tho tents too 1 I never did such 
a thing— nkvbb,” he added emphatically and re¬ 
solutely ; “ and another thing, I never r^Ul—there.” 

" What ever did you Ickve England for ? ” in¬ 
quired Layftm; and if there were a sli^'lit tincture 
of impatience and a da.sh of contemnt in the ques¬ 
tion, as he put it to his*aewly founa relative, it is 
not greatly to bo wondered at. 

“ What for P Why, cousin—Mr. Layton, I mean 
—what did thousands and thousands l^ave Eng¬ 
land for ?—^hy, to better themselves to be ^ire- 
What did you leave it for, years ago, cousin 
Frank P ” 

“We heard of,your doing so well out hei-e,” 
r 8.aid Mrs. Jenkins, before Frank could reply, " that 
we thought we ought to try too, especially os busi¬ 
ness was falling on at home, and it seemed to be 
more thap we’ could do to make both ends meet: 
and then there were such lots of people that were 
coming over because of the diggings, you know, 
that everybody said if we could get to Melbourne 
our fortnne would bo mode.” 

." Why, they told me that even cabmen were 
earaing a pound a day and ovef, and they not able 
to read and write; and that no end of clerks were 
wanted. And now we'are got here—'Tis a 
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wonder I aint gone mad! ” exclaimed MrtJcnkinB, 
passionately. 

“ Well but, my good fellow," interposed Prank, 
who was fairly bewildered by the sudden energy 
with which bis question was met; “ what did you 
expect that I should be able to do for yon P I can 
assure yon that I have had a hundred things to do 
more disagreeable by half, and harder, than carry* 
ing a pail or two of water a few hundred^ yavM; 
and have to do them still. What do you fancy, 
now, I can do to assist you P ” 

Mr. Jenkins did not know ; but he did hope, or j 
ho had hoped, that cousin Frank, who had been , 
so long in the cWony, and must know so many j 
people there, would bo able to put him at once in 
the way of doing something “a little out of the 
common.” 'n 

“ But what P " Frank desired to be informed. 

Oh, Mr. Jenkins was, not particular: ho was 
sure he* was not tAat. If ho could only get a 
clerk’s situation to begin with, say at four or 0,re 
pounds a w,cek,or to manage a business-^which he 
thonght would suit him belter—^he would not 
mind*working from nine in the morning till four 
or oven five at night, and th<*y were long hours. 
Or if his cousin would get credit at one of tlie 
banks—as no doubt he could, being so well known 
as ho must be in Mclbonnie—so as to start him in 
business in a small way: in short, anything—ho 
did not mind what, Mr. Jenkins was snre. He 
was c[uitc willing to put his shoulder to the wheel, 
for his part. And in prospect of realizing th’esc 
very sober and rational expectations, upon whicli 
he enlarged fluently, Mr. Jenkins became radiant 
with smiles; while Bessy looked solicitously into 
her cousin’s face, unmindful of a low whispered 
whistle of unmitigated astonishment, which escaped 
unconsciously from the bearded lips of Siinewi 
Barnes. 

Frank maintained his gravity, which, under all 
circumstances, must be set down to his credit. 
Nay, he even shook his head moumfuliy, as he ex¬ 
plained how ntterly unable he was to meet even the 
most modest of Mr. Jenkins’s circumscribed re¬ 
quirements. 

“ But what are we to do, cousin Layton P" Mr. 
Jenkins earnestly asked. “ Here w% are—pretty 
near all our money gone. We can’t be exacted 
to starve, yon know; <it isn’t reasonable, that 
isn’t." 

" No, no, I trust it won’t come to that, Mr. 
Jenkins, Cheer up, Bessy, don’t look so downcast. 
There are a good many things between yon and 
starvation yet, though I cannot promise yon a 
clerkship. I suppose yon have made some appli¬ 
cations P” Frank suggested, , M 

Yes, Mr. Jenkins liad. He had looked in at 
three or four likely places; “ but then, Mr. Lay- 
ton, they were in such hurry and confosion, that 
before 1 could get to say ten words, it i^as nothing 
but * good morning,' and off" Moreover, he had 
borrowed the newspapers at the coffee-room, or 
rather ^e coflee-tent, and had looked* through all 
the advertisements, 

« Wdl, we must have another tiy, that’s all," 
said Frank cheertly t " sooner thd’ better; 

for I expect I shall be getting up the country 
again to-morrow: so Oppose we stwt at once." 

“ What do you say to going to the diggings, 


my friend P'^ asked Effingham, who hitherto had 
been a silent but amusra auditor oi the confer¬ 
ence. 

“ Come, Mr. Effinglumi, doont ye put sneh a 
thing as that the poor man’s head," whispered 
Barnes to his future leader; "only look at his 
soft little hands I besides wbat he said about 
fctebing the water." There was no need, Jiowever, 
for Simeon’s apprelicusiona on this score. 

“ Oh pray, pray don’t put such a tiling as that 
into my husband’s head," said Mrs. Jenkins. 

" What could I do at those dreadful diggings, 
where there’s nothing but robbery and murder, 
and all sorts of^shoeldng wick^ness, day and 
night. Jenkins is not flt;jbr such things, sir,” 
said the poor woman. ** * — 

“ Well, but,” remonstrated Percy, “ I have been 
to the diggings^and 1 was not murdered, I assure 
you, and never saw anybody else jjpsrderrf. How¬ 
ever, the digging are not njCe ^acea for females, 
certainly; but, then, if you were to give Mr. Jen¬ 
kins leave of absence for three or tear months, 
who can tell what might turn up P” 

, " But what should I do when he is gone, sir ? 
Oh, ceusin Prank, don’t let your friend persuade 
my husband to go there! ” 

“ I never did dig,” said Mr. Jenkins; " and T 
reckon 'tis dreadful hard work—it must bo: and 
then they say there's no houses. I saw a letter 
from a man that was there, and he said he hadn't 
slept under a roof for six months, and had been 
ill, and nobody to care whether he lived or died. 
So, I wouldn't go to the diggings on any account.” 


^ " Well, then, let jps go and see what is to be done 
in Melbourne," smd Frank, rising, and bidding 
cousin Bessy keep up good heart till their return— 
slipping, too, a sovereign into her hand as he wished 
her good-bye; “ we can but try, though I am not 
very hopeful of immediate success,” he added. 

It was evening before Mr. Jenkins rMurned to 
Canvass Town, accompanied by Frank and Simeon. 
The search for employment had been unsnccesslul. 
From one or two merchants, to whom Frank intro¬ 
duced himself as Mr. Bracy'a foctor, and who, on 
that acconnt, gave them a hearing, tliey bad learned 
that the idea ofobtaining employment in clerkships 
was absolutely chimcrlm: that no one would, if 
they conld help it, employ men fresh from England, 
and there was no need fo]; it; for if all the com- 
mlraftl employies in MeHiourne should strike on a. 
given day, and start to the diggings, or elsewhere, 
there were multitudes of experienced liaflds re.ady 
to step in and fill jip their places. * 

It was true enough that cabmen, draymen, pot¬ 
ters, labourers, carpenters, briddayers, blacksmiths, 
stone-breakers, and men whose capabilities lay in 
nerve and sinew, were in full request, and earning 
more than they could spend, except in dissipation; 
but men who could only write, and whose previous 
training had imfitted them for hard work, should 
never have come out—they were no more wanted 
now than they had been bmre the-gold mania had 
set in. • 

They were told of men who had tlii^wn up 
lucrative situations iu England; of gentlemen who 
had left behind them the loxuries of competence; 
of university men who had " come oat" with tho 
intontioh of making themselves speedily rich, bnt 
who are lihw wandering idly in the streets in rags 
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And misery, or wers Hun to contend themselves 
with the most menial occupations for bare subsist¬ 
ence: irhilo men who had brought out nothing 
with them but the power, to labour, and convicts 
from the neighbounng penal colpnv, who were 
swamping Victoria with dilution and villany, were 
rapidly b^inin^ the monied mdstocracy of the 
town and its neighbourhood, and were rendering 
it unbearable to decent or fastidious tastes. It 
was better by many degrees at the diggings them¬ 


selves, although they were bad enough. 

“I tell you what, Mr. Jenkins,^’ said Fi-auk, 
after duly reporting their want of succoss to his 
cousin Bessy, " you had better make up your mind 
to roughing it in the bush. Go up into the 
Tmntry Vith me, and I'll engage to find you em¬ 
ployment." 

“ What to do ?" asked Mr. Jenkins, dolefully. 

“To do wlJrt.I have been doing over since I 
landed in the colonyH^stock-keeping or shepherd¬ 
ing. You will have the advantage of me; for yon 
will have the society of a wife and children; and 
you will get better wages now thsu I did at first, 
and besides- —— ’* 

Frank was stopped short in his enumeration of 
advantages by a look and an exclamation of intense 
dismay from Mr. Jenkins, echoed by a shriek of 
horror from cousin Bessy. 

“ Why, cousin Layton! I never did such a thing 
in my life: a-riding after mad cows all day long, 
and keeping o’ sheep—it's what I aint used to, and 
little did I think when 1 left borne ■ ■ - ■■ ■ '* 

“ To live in the savage country, along with 
filthy black natives, and never pee a single thing!’’ 
Bud Mrs. Jenkins, taking np the burden of her 
husband’s remonstrance; “ I couldn’t: 1 should 
die of fright." 

“ Well but, what will you do, Mr. Jenkins ?" 
Frank asked gravely, though almost out of patience 
with his unreasonable and unreasoning cousins. 

Mr. Jenkins didn’t kuow; he was sure he didn’t. 
He supposed they must all starve tc^ether. 

“ And this ui the sort of men," thought Frank 
to himself, indignantly, “that arc pouring into 
this glorious country by hundreds and thousands 
—men, too idle ana self-willed and proud to do 
well for themselves anywhere. It had need to be 
a good country." He did not then speak his 
thonghta, however, but tried vainly to combat the 
o^'eclions of Mr. Jenltins mid his eonsih. He 
liimself was likely to take a &rm soon, be said, 
and he Would give.emphyment to Mr. Jenkins; 
but it could only be as a shepherd, he was aftaid. 

It wouldn’t do. Not ten miles from Melbourne 
would Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins venture. Somatbing 
would turn up, perhaps; and if it didn’t, why they 
could starve—that was a comfbrt. 

Well, then, hadn’t Jenkins better look out for 
work sueb as ho hadn’t b€en exactly accustomed 
ioP For instanee, Frank had been told that men 
working on a road were earning eight or ten 
shillings a day,'and more men were wanted. 

Ho had better have left the suggestion unspoken; 
and, naoUe to make any further pn^press in Mr. 
Jenkins’s afUrs, ^ wbhM his cousin' good night,’ 
and returned to bis inia in Melbourhs. ‘ * 

The moning of the next.day wu ooenpied with 
Messrs. Horris and H^esvfl and Feng Effing* 
ham. In the afternoon, he once mom' made his 


appearance at the tent of his cousins. This time 
he was mounted. 

“ I am come to say good-bye, Bessy, and to ask 
you ouce more to consider my proposal. There is 
a dray starting next week for Hunter's Greek." 

“ Kot to be a shepherd, Mr. Layton, thank yon," 
said Mr. Jenkins, with dignity. “ 1 would oblige 
you if 1 could; but it’s a thing I never did stoop 
to—^neier." 

“ Well, then, I must say good-bye; and I hope 
you will soon be successful here." 

“Are you going now?" inquired Mr. Jeukins, 
with some perturbation. 

“ Directly. I would not sleep another night un¬ 
necessarily in Melbourne on any account. Before 
I draw bridle again 1 shall be thirty miles on my 
road, and shall most likely camp out: and a plea¬ 
sant change too, after two nights in Melbourne." 

Mr. Jenkins drew near to Frank, mid whispered 
in his ear some mysterious words, eudijg with, 
“ you couldn’t, could you ? I’d pay yon again the 
first time I see you. 'Tis for poor Bessy, you 
know, that I care, not for myself.” 

For a moment Frank looked angry—then he 
relaxed—told out five pounds into Mr. Jenkins’s ex¬ 
pectant palm, and liie next minute was out of sight. 
He w-is as good as his word. He camped out 
that night, wrapped in his cloak, and' luxuriated in 
the summer night air. 

The next day, Effingham, Barnes, mid Abraham 
were on the road to Mount Alexander. 

Morris and M‘Weevil—but we may meet with 
them once more, aud for the lust time, in a coming 
chapter. 

j RECOLLECTIONS OF WAR TIMES. 

Not recollections of war, be it understood. I 
never, and I am grateful for the fact, saw anything 
of actual fighting, or smelled gunpowder, save as 
an ingredient of sport or of public ngoicing. No; 
the remembrances I now seek to recall are of tho 
home, social, and domestic kind*, but linked with 
the period when war, grim and desperate. Coloured 
the social life of England, from the maosion to tho 
cottage, and brooded a vague mystery, now a 
terror and now a trinmidi, over $mrf domestic 
circle. 

My first remembrancesof tho world out-of-doors 
are of “ wars and rumours of wars.” I was hwi 
‘ and brought np in a little town, which in a time 
I of peace would have been a quiet little ^town, but 
which, when f. first grew into a state of conseious- 
ness within it, was anything but that. X remem¬ 
ber that my first conception of war was of some¬ 
thing. indefinitely.horrible just outside tbe town, 
beyond the pond and the row of poplars which 
shut out the view behind it fi«m my mother’s- 
garden. It was some time befmw I ooiud sepantte 
the idea of war from the idea of “ Boneyeither 
of them wu suggestive to my imanuftiM of head¬ 
less tranks, mangled limbs, and Moedshed; and a 
sense of thh near neighbourhood of thou terrors 
was among tho earliest of my mental impressioas. 
What contributed to ^esp tnk fteling alive was 
the oodtinual blast iiL the stoOet fSroiti long tin 
horns, and ^ house cry of, “ Gbreat news fiwm 
abroad I" “ Qbrions vietorj? at Bahunanca!” ^ Ten 
thousand of the enemy leit dead on the field !*’ 
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->and BO on, wliicb followed day after day, month 
after month, and year after year. 

When Z grew old enough to taken out for n 
walk, 1 feared to como. upon aome held of battle 
covered with the dead and dying. My e^ography 
h^ not made its appearance, and I had, by a 
trick of association common to childhood, con¬ 
nected the fighting “abroad" with the "walks 
abroad" mentioned in the well-known yerse of 
Dr. Watts, which I had been taimht to recite 
almost as soon as I could speak, ^ch infhntine 
delusions of course wore off in time, but they were 
followed by realities which, though but common 
occurrences, made a more lusting impression. It 
is true that I saw no fields of rattle in the out¬ 
skirts of the town, but I saw something very like 
it, in platoons of soldiers exercising with the 
musket, and firing blank cartridges by the hour 
together in the summer ^emoons and evenings; 
and onetof my first amitsements, when I had got 
into jacket and trousers,* was to hunt, with my 
schoolfellows in the grass, after the soldiers had 
marched off the ground, for any stray cartridges 
they /night have dropped, and to tie up sneh as 
we found into crackers Jbr the home service; the 
result of which was the well-ni^ blowing np of my 
brother one night, and the rodneing of his round 
merry face to an eyeless, noseless mass, from which 
his well-known features did not emerge again till 
after two months’ groaning in bed. 

Long before this I had become enlightened on 
the Bubjeet of war. I knew—for everybody told 
me so—that "the French were a set of con¬ 
temptible poltroons fed upon frog^, of whom every 
Englishman could 'lick’ five, and do it easily,' 
before breakfast;" and that, being our“natarai 
enemies," it was every Englishman’s duty to 
“ lidc" them accordingly; that “ Boney” was an ill- 
fikvoured fellow, in a cocked hat, an old coat, aSd 
a pair of jack-boots a yard long each, turned heels 
foremost; for I had seen hm thus burned in 
efiigy a dozen times at least in the town bonfires; 
and I disliked him griovonsly. My ideas on the 
subject of war were not, however, all heroic. Some 
events connected with it had, even in earty child¬ 
hood, struck a sad and pensive chord in my breast. 
One I recollect distinctly at the present hour. Our 
nursery servant Sukey had taken me and a little 
sister for a walk, oueaevening in the summer. 
Onr roatc.]ay through a series of meadows across 
which a narrow path led to a neighbouring vil¬ 
lage. In one of the fields was a deep pond co- 
vei-ed wtth a green film, and iram tfau pond, as 


anfibred neittier young nor oia to nrooa i«ng over 
the woes of the strim in which we were engaged. 
The news of Victory, or the promise of victory, came 
with almost every gazette. Bonfires and illumi¬ 
nations were ftequent, and these latter were some¬ 
times a real domestic calamity. I remember once 
that we children were all down in the measles on 
an illumination night, and that, half delirions with 
wakefulness and pain, I rose frrai my little coach 
and wandered through the several rooms of the 
honse, idl a-blaze with light, in search of some dark 
and cool comer to lie down in. I can see at this 
moment the little clay sockets for thecandlea stuck 
iuto the window-inmes, with a candle in every 
pane of glass—and Sukey rushing about with the 
snnfiers Irom room to rooniilto keep Ihemjn o rde ^ 
—and fancy that 1 can hear the roar of the raral^ 
without, which would not let me go to sleep. 

When we gof well again, wo vr^e all taken to 
see the French prisoners, of ^ofifthere were seve¬ 
ral hundreds in the town, a spacious temporary 
prison had been erected near the river. It con¬ 
sisted of perhaps a hundred separate cells, like 
menagerie cages grated in front, which looked into 
d largp court-yard. The townspeodc were allowed 
to exercise their benevolence towarra the prisoners, 
and no one who came with provisions or money was 
refused admission to the yard during the daytime. 
Many times I went with my sisters, generally car¬ 
rying a little basket of broken food and scraps from 
my mother’s table, which I loved to distribute 
among the poor hungry creatures. Lean, haggard, 
and unshaven, they looked quite in character with 
the popular notion of their inferiority to John 
Bnl|[; but they were generous .and kind to each 
other, and pariicularly so to those among them 
whom the sad chances of war had maimed or crip¬ 
pled. They were grateful for the smallest trifle— 
for a hone, for a dry stick, or an old lath—and 
looked upon a few remnants of wood from a car¬ 
penter’s shop as a treasure. From sudt materials 
they manufaetbred most ingeniousfy all kinds of 
toys and useful articles, and even chimney orna¬ 
ments, using a knife for the only tool. They 
would barter a hludsome toy for a cold potato, 
and give anything from their stock for the smallest 
modicnm of tobacco, which they were yet not al¬ 
lowed to smoke. Yet, smoko they did rametimes, 
by the connivance of a compassionate visitor, who 
would pass a lighted pipe from lip to lip throimh 
the Ws of the grating. .The kindness of thd 
townspeople to these poor fellows may hare beast 
dictated, perhaps, by other fteiings besides sym¬ 
pathy for their Vnisfortunes; most of them had 
friends or relatives %hting in the Femnstda, and 
none knew whether his own brother, or eonsin, or 
old acauaiutance might not be in need of the earns 
kind ciwrity in an enemy’s country. 

Then, as now,' m^n soneht ror rigns in the 
heavens and upon the barth % wbidi to piOToe'tho 
bloody veil that overshadowed tite eontinait of 
Europe. The records of proidkeej^ were rsnsaeksd, 
and strange and fanciM interpietath>nB came to 
light, of vri>icb,^rhapB, the less that is imw eaid 
the better. But there lotu » lign hr the hraveiB, 
w&icb Tosp in the entamar of 1811, and ffled ^ 
hearts of millions with alarm ed» tmilfli Ibre- 
bodings. Those who recolkotihefro^dl^iooBiet 
of thatV^ar, and who marked the meet of its 


' nor old to brood l«ng over 


we approacneu it, a nnmrar or meirwrao ara^ing 
the senseless body of a w'oman. I saw it home 
past me drippbg with the miiw weeds. The ^osr 
cretdure was dead: she had thrown hersUf in^o 
the water in a fit of grief for the less of her has- 
bsmd, who had bllen in a rcoeut battle, and the 
news of whose death she had that dav received. 
We went to the brink of tho pond, w looked in 
npon the block water, and Sukey picked up the 
poor dead wife’s shoe, which hadistuck in the 
mire upon the bank. 1 was hiwdly five years 
<dd when this, happened; bnt: fiipwe dark waters, 
with thrir green scum, .and thi| 8tatk,«driiming 
form of that poor woman, haunted my cluldtsh | 
dreiUDS ibr many a yebr afterwards. 

Bnt ^0 national spirit was ever alive, and 
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appcarttRce upon the minds of the superstitious &ud 
uneducated—and not by any means upon them 
alone—will corroborate the truth of what 1 assert. 
One summer's night, long after sunset, when I had 
been allowed to sit up to see it, my diother led mo 
by the hand into the garden, and^pointed to the 
stupendous meteor, which, at about fifty degrees of 
ascension, as near as I can remember, showed like 
a broad dazzling sheet of flame nearly level with 
the horizon, and long enough to extend more than 
half-way down to it. The round orb at one ex¬ 
tremity seemed nearly a third of the size of the full 
moon; and the wild, unearthly flood of light which 
proceeded from the fiery mass cast our long sha¬ 
dows npou the gravel in black and definite outline, 
^ torch nearf^t hand; such, at least, is 
my childish recollection of the scene. Nightly the 
inhabitants came forth in crowds to gaze at the 
portentons visitor, whoso glare blotted a third of 
the stars from ifK iicmament; and it is little to be 
wondered at, if the iiMginations of many ran wild, 
and they saw in the flaming falchion that swept 
throngli the midnight sky the portent of woes un¬ 
numbered about to be dealt out by retributive 
justice to a guilty race. ‘ 

As the news of victory after victory gladdened 
the hearts of the mnltitude, the dreaded “ Boney" 
waned by degrees from a terror into a scoff—the 
soon^ of John Bull and the bntt of a host of pas- 
quinaders and caricaturists, who made their fortunes 
by holding him up to the national ridicule, which 
was never surfeited. The horrible retreat from Mos¬ 
cow, fraught os it was with indescribable piiseries 
to the sufferers, was a source of mirth, and no cud 
of jokes, among the populace; a.id the whole of the 
subsequent downward career of Napoleon seemed 
to be regarded by our fathers as but the acting 
out of a drama of which they already knew the 
dinouetmnt as much ns if they had decreed it 
themselves. 

The effect of even .a successful war upon the 
habits and manners of the people was visible, in a 
way which would strike us now with considerable 
alarm, if—which is not at all desirable—the social 
aspect of forty years ago could 'be suddenly repro¬ 
duced among ns. Beggars abounded along the 
highways, and in every street of every town; and 
beggary, if it could not be said to nourish as a 
trade, was at least a regular and almost a recog¬ 
nised calling. Without doubt thousands of, these 
who lived by the soii^tation of alms had snffered 
either piirsonally or relatively by the war. Crip¬ 
pled and mutilated men there were not a few, 
and widowed and forsaken women and children 
added to the number of the suppliants; but im¬ 
posture fattened by the rimulatiou of calamity, 
chiefly because the real sufferers were too nume¬ 
rous to render a just discrimination at all prac¬ 
ticable. Then, the popular iputoers were brutal to 
a degree hardly to m realised at the present mo-" 
meat. Pngilism was accounted, by the same 


citizens were seen teaehing their tbildren to fight. 
A fight was the ultima raiib in^ most popular dis¬ 
putes, and in a thousand btstaoces took plaep with¬ 
out any dispute at all, being got up m putime. 
Years elapsed before such pastimes begiut to be 
regarded as disgraceful; the public str^^ts tvere 


practically the licensed arena of such encoauter.s ; 
and shopkeepers, who would now summon the 
police to take the combatants into custody, iien 
eqjoycd the sport, and not uufrequentl^ assisted in 
the maintenance of “ fair-play.” Then was “ the 
ring” an institution, and the art of crushing an 
opponent's head by heav^ blows " a noble science,” 
supposed .to be conducive to the growth of the 
national^spirit. As a matter of coarse, the law of 
kindness was little appreciated; the birch and tho 
cane were the chief arguments of authority, whe¬ 
ther scholastic or domestic, and the obedience of 
chifd and pupil was secured, if secured at all, by 
fear rather than by affection. 

It may be thought tliat we are grown too wise 
in the present generation to need any admonition 
in regard to the evils*resulting from indulgence in 
a war spirit. I am not by any means too sure of 
that, ^ciety always takes its tone, in a very con¬ 
siderable degree, from the national pursuit,; and if 
the war upon which wo have now entered should 
last many years, of which there seems no sm.all 
likelihood, we may chance to witness at home a 
revival of the pugnacious spirit to which we shall 
owe whatever success we may attain abroad. '* The 
natural result of war is, for'a time at least, the in¬ 
tellectual and moral retrogression of the masses. 
This is an assertion which needs no proof: the 
humanizing influences of the arts, of literature, of 
religion, are most effectual in the atmosphere of 
peace, and not amid the elements of strife; and 
the.wisest prayer of the true patriot and philan¬ 
thropist, during the present contest, or during .any 
contest, would bo that an opportunity m.ay be 
speedily afforded for its honourable abandonment. 


. WAB-GALLEYS OP THE ANCIENT8. 

It was felicitously remarked long ago, “ when 
George iii was king," tliat a British sovereign 
ought to receive the ambassadors of other nations 
upon the quarter-deck of one of his own linc-of- 
battle ships; and, apart from the mere question 
of expediency, assuredly no place of audience could 
more impressively suggest to a foreigner a virid 
idea of the ^ight and mqjesty of England than 
the deck of one of- her floating guariyans, terrible 
even in quiet repose, like a slumbering lion, who 
in an instant can “ shake’ the dew-drops from his 
mane,” and stand forth revealed in all his appalling 
attributes, the fearful forest king, with voice of 
thunder and eye of flame. Noble and powerful ns 
were king George’s battle-ships, the largest of them 
were very inferior in every respect to the fighting 
leviathans of queen Victoria, which in turn will 
douhtbss hereafter prove proportionately inferior 
t(i those of her successor; for, m tho histoiy of our 
navy, nothing is moro striking and significant 
than the progressfon manifested in tho size and 
constraciiou of the 8hip.s; and this progression 
seems to keep pretty regular pace with Britain’s 
territorial aggrandizement snu general advance¬ 
ment. But it was not so as regards tho war-gal¬ 
leys of the ancients; for after they were ones 
brought to some de^eo of perfection, so far as 
regarded being bnilt on'established principles, they 
do not appear to bave improved in any material 
respect during tfie lougpenod of a thousand years. 
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Tliis, however, is perhaps not merely attributable | 
to the ancients being people of little genius in 
naval architecture ana in navigation, but also to < 
the circumstance that, fron^ the very natutc of 
their construction, galleys could not be enlarged in 
siac and improved beyond a certain degi'te. 

Every reader of classical history must frequently 
have desired to possess a more distinct and precise 
perception of the size, and general construction and 
management, of the war-galleys which bgive so 
frequently in the pages of the Greek and Roman 
annalists. At the mention of ancient galleys, 
one’s mind reverts to the narratives of sea-fights 
on the Mediterranean coasts, which, as detailed by 
the classic historians and poets, used to animate ns 
in our happy schoolboy days. Wc think of the 
battle of Actium, when Cleopati^, that woTl<]^re- 
nowned Egyptian 

“ Queen, with ewartliy clieeks and bold black cj'ca, 
lirow bound with burning gold,” 


seized with a womanly panic, ordered her galley to 
row away from the scene of action, and was fol- 
lowjd ill this example by the majority of her fleet, 
in consequence of which her lover and coadjutor, 
Mark Anthony, sustained.a fatal defeat; and we 
also think of that famous fight, on the eve of 
which, in the noble lines of Byron— 

“ A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Snlaniis; 

And ships by tbonsands lay below, 

, • And men in nations;—all wore bis! 

Ho counted them at break of day— 

And wl;^ni the sun set, where were they ?" 

*A11 the researches of the learned and the ctmous 
have hitherto failed to produce any explicit and 
satisfactory exposition of the shapes, construction, 
and management of the ancient, war-galleys; but 
there arc numerous allusions to, and partial de¬ 
scriptions of them in the writings of various clas¬ 
sical authors, and also rude and imirerfeet sculp- 
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tures of tittni on Trajan’s colnmn and other relics 
of antiquity; so that modern investijjatora are 
enabled, on the whole, to gnSlier tofrether materials 
suflacicnt to enable ua to form a tolerable, though 
partly conjectural, general idea of these renowned 
vessels, which gradually fell into disuae subse¬ 
quent to the fight at Actium, before alluded to. 
As to the manner in which the galleys were actu¬ 
ally put together—whether, for example, they were 
usually clencher or carvel-built, or, to spe^ less 
tccbnicalfy, whether their planking was first ri¬ 
veted together and then the timbem fitted and 
sceund within^e; or whether the timbers and 
framamn first rused and then planked over, and 
the intcntices canlked—there is no means, so fiir 
aware, of asedhtainmg with absolnte cm> 
tainty. We learn, however, that "the Bomana 
sheathed their vessels with lead, s^red on the 
bottom with coy^r nails, as wo know from a ves¬ 
sel of Trajan’s wci^tbd^utof the lake of Biccia.”* 
In this respect the ancients taught a lesson which 
the modems were very slow in profiting by; for it 
was not until the sixteenth century of the Chris¬ 
tian era that ships’ bottoms were sheathed with 
lead, and much later ere copper was used as a ^pre¬ 
ferable material. 

lu its general outwqyd shape the war-galley 
may be compared^ to an enonnons boat, with very 
little shear (that is, nearly as high out of water 
amidships as towards the extremities), and with 
a rounded bow and a rounded stem—the former 
having a ppjecting beat. This beak was intended 
not for mere ornament or finish, but as .a .formi¬ 
dable instrument of ofl'ence; and it appears to have 
usually prqjccted not from the tipper part of the 
bow, like a modem ship's cutwater, but a lit\le 
above the water’a edge, and presumably, therefore, 
in the strongest portion of the bow, and that in 
which the ^lev could best give and sustain a 
heavy shock with the least risk of serioiu injury 
to herself, though what the draught of wafer was 
in proTOrtion to the bulk of the vessel we cannot 
prccismy decide. These beaks, according to their 
sculptured representations, were of various shapes; 
some beinp’ merely sharp-curved ^edge-like projec¬ 
tions, obvionsly designed to cut through the side 
of an opponent at her water-line; and others were 
trident-soaped, or else dolphins with spears in their 
mouths, etc. Above the beak rose the vessel’s 
prow, which generally coi red upwards and ^racoi- 
fully drooped back in-board. A somewhat similar 
ornament decorated the stem. The upper portion 
of the sides, and tSe stera-qnmrters especially, 
were very richly «id tastefully carved and embla¬ 
zoned, the larger devices being appropiato enough, 
such as sea-nymph's, etc. Sme gweys had a n^ne 
canopy over the stern; and Blt(^th» we should 
imagine them to have been very degant-koking 
and costly vessels.' The plengatn gslkys, fike onr 
modern noblemen’s pleasane-yeelilei were doubtless 
most luxoritasly fitted, up, and m>)st hnve'been 
delightfhl ressek for coasUng the sma^ 
shores of the Mc^mween, or tor navigating the 
lakes of Italy. * 

At the head and the' nfen vt ama mr-gaSm 
were raised platforms, nad maa tSifa a,i»B> 
ship gangway, where the BoldiffiT, or ' 
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stood ready to hurl their javelins, or to leap aboard 
the enemy when he approached sufficiently near. 
In a battle, the first object was to row the galley 
at its greatest speed, and to steer it (nof by a rud¬ 
der, hut by One or more great broad-blaaed oars 
at the stem }«80 as to strike the side of the enemy’s 
vessel with the beak, and thus sink or overset, or 
at least materially damam it; and there can be 
little douh,t that if the hew of a largo galley struck 
one of inferior size with great ktco amidships, 
the latter would probably founder by the collision. 
When the combat was not decided in this primitive 
and snmmary fashion, the fight continued by the 
soldiers hurling their javelins and pther projectiles, 
and by boarding tho enemy, if pra^cabfe, when of 
course a liand-t^hmid encountw resulted, and the 
stronger or more valiant party won tho victory. 
It is to be home in mind that in these naval battles 
of the ancients, the combatants (who may bo 
likened to the marines of our ships-of-war) were 
the soldiers only, as the ssfilors and rowers took no 
share in the fighting—the reverse being the sys¬ 
tem of modem sca-warfarc. On the whole, the 
ancient war-galleys were, to our thinking, vcs-sels 
in every respect superior to the ships used by'the 
Danes and the Nornwns when they invaded Eng¬ 
land, and. certainly were more advanced i^ciraens 
of naval architecture than any species of European 
sailing-vessels during the dark ages subsequent to 
the decline of the Boman empire; so that the art 
of sliip-building, instead of pogressing, may be 
said gather to havo retrograded dnring the long 
period of full a thousand years. 

We now approach a more difficult part of our 
theme. War-galleys were built to he propelled by 
oars arranged m hanks, and, according to tho size 
of the vessel, the number of these hanks or ranges 
varied from one up to fifteen; or, if the account is 
to \>e trusted, Ptolemy Philopater built one even 
having forty banks, and its length was 2S0 cubits, 
or 420 feet. Those with one Imnk were called the 
monocrota, and tlmse of many banlrs the.polycrota. 
Triremes (or threc-banked galleys) and qninqoi- 
remes (or five-banked) were most common, the* 
latter especially, with the Homans. Mr. Howell, 
an erudite writer on the subject,* says that the 
ancients had sqmetimes " galleys of one bank of an 
immense size. Suetonius mentions the Libnmian 
galley, bufit by Caligula. ^She had^ ten men jon 
each oar, with right^ oars on a side, and ICOO 
rowers. Pliny likewuo mentions the 'Libumim of 
Cains, which had forty oars on a side, and five 
rowers to each oar.” He also says that^ilason’s 
famous "Argo,’*^ in which he brought the goldctk 
fleece from (klehis, had fifty oars,, or twenty-five a 
side i mid tiut '* the crew of a tiiremiS, at the time 
of invasion of Xerxes, ih tlm Greek fleet, was 
firom fifty to one hundred and sixty rowers; and 
forty armed foot . . . Poj^hius informs ns that 
the crew of a ^juii^pnreiiw was three hundred 
rowers, wd fine haowM aui twenty fighting men.” 

TwaliM been an immense amount of discussion 
sbd lasrfied epntrovoaf r^sfiK»g'''the manner in 
which Ihs esn of the polpnsta were arranged so 


. * iaM r* I C« **of*^*^”4*“*!; 

Amhc* Mi vthwU* work, iritli sxnlleiit illttatntiTS 
Hid ilwhap* tiia best tisstlM eztMt on tbs snluMl, 
Although it k lAioor too Abttruso Md obfouro on some Mseh* 
Uiil pouts, nad n^nt m regards otbexSo 
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ns to be elective. The fact is, ^1 *tiiat can be 
gathered from Uie writings of classic authors leaves 
us very njpch in tlic dark on this dubious point; 
but the most rational supposition is that the oars 
were arranged in an oblique row ascending upwards, 
and that those nearest the water were of coarse 
much the shortest, and that each oar in the asoend- 
ing scale was proportionally longer. The mere 
Icn^h of the oar would make little or aS difierence 
as to the difficultv in working it, because all the 
oai's would be bahmced over their ports, and, if 
necessary, lead would be attached to their lumdles 
to eil'cct this. The smclents, as well as the moderns, 
placed their wtisdsest slaves nearest the galley's 
side, and the strongest at the extremity of the 
handle. The number of men at each oar varied 
ironi six to ten and upwards. 

Mr. Howell expresses his opinion that the mo¬ 
dern Genoese, Venetian, and French galleys were 
nearly similar in construction to those of the 
micicuts; but we are inclined to dissent Grom this, 
although we cannot here cuter into any detail of 
the matter. We remember many years ago read¬ 
ing; a French boob,* printed above a century ago,, 
and which contained several^ exact engraving oi 
the galleys ^tually in use in the French Meaitcr- 
rancan ports at that period, and which, to the best 
of our recollection, diflered ooiisiderably in con- 
strnction from the war-galleys of the ancients. 
But it is fair to state that Mr. Howell also quotes 
a long extract from a work written by a French 
Protestant ons hundred and fifty ^ears ago, who 
had been condemned on account of his religion to 
the g^eys, and describes them and the terrible 
sufferings of their miserable crews in minute detail. 
We have not seen the book itself, but we gather 
firom the extract that a French galley was then 
about ono liundred and fifty feet long by fifty/eet 
broad, with one deck built over the hold, and 
twenty-five benches for oars on each side. Each 
bench was ten feet long, each oar fifty feet long, 
balanced so that thirty-seven feet of the length 
was withontside the galley, and thirteen feet length 
of handle withinside. Six poor slaves were chained 
perfectly naked to the bench to pull each 6ar. The 
whole fifty oars were all simultaneously dipped, 
which was absolutely necessary, ot otherwise the 
wretefied slaves wowd strike their heads i^inst 
the oar b^ind themjs Task-masters with whips 
lashed them mercilessly, and many often died at 
' their oars, and were instantly cast overboard. The 
whole ^etaUs were heart-sickening, 
a It is recorded in our history ^at king Alfred 
the Great introduced |^eys,pnlKi>g fbrt^ to sixty 
oars a side, from the MedHerrtnsan, to wa him in 
repelling tilt Danisb invadera; and at latef periods 
of omr history they vere not unknown. It istby 
no means improbabte that they very nearly re* 
sembled the wor-gsUeys of the ancients. 


(though partial) dsscriptim of a Genoese «*r- 
g^y, so kte as the year 1800.*' During the 
siege and bombardment of Genoa (where General 
Massdua, with the wre^ of the grand Fpench 
army that badf brilliantly etuongiried Italy, had 
retreated in April)^by the combi ned Austrian 


* ••SpeetwasdeteXTstwre.'' AvwycatiousadlatsrMUag 
work. 


army aud the British fleet commanded, by Lord 
Keith, tlie Frenfih annoyed the British bombardmg 
flotilla BO much by a corrmpondii^ force of their 
own, that it became necessary to sfi^ce the latter, 
the chief vessel of which was a large galley, 
mounting two very long brass 36-poiinden, brides 
smaller guns, and cow^ by fifty-two oars. It was 
accordingly determined to board and cut her out 
by the boats of the English fleet, and about 100 
officers and men in ten boats proceeded to execute 
this service at midnight. Iney soon got along¬ 
side, when " a new obstacle presented iteelf. The 
gangway, or gunwale, of a galley projects three 
feet and upwards from the s^^e of the hull, au^ 
that of the ' Prima' waa strengthened by a stout 
barricade, along the sSmmit of wSiclr”%eru 
mounted several blunderpieces and wall-pieces. As 
*an additional obstimction to the advance of the 
boats, the oars were banked in their places, 

ready for use, with the^fiandles secured to the 
benches or thwarts." There were a crew of 257 
fightitq; men, and the slaves chained to the oars 
are stated at “ upwards of 300." Now this gives 
six men to each oar, or much the same as in the 
wai^galleys of the ancients. The “ IVima " was 
gallantly captured, and the poor slaves, delighted 
at the prospect of freedom by the event, cheerfully 
manned their oars to row the galley clear of tho 
batteries. What ensued is uotewort^, as showing 
the capabilities of a war-galley. " It was princi¬ 
pally by the exertion of these very slaves that the 
galley sfaqt so quickly past the mole-head, and 
thus 'escaped destruction by tho batteries. So 
vigorously did these practise rowers continue to 
pl^ their sweeps,, the aalley nearly overran 
the British boats tmeing ahe(^. As soon as the 
galley bad got out of gun-shot, the slaves, by the 
permission of tbo British commanding officer, 
released themselves from their fetters. This 
operation they performed with surprising qoKk- 
ness; end, now that the galley’s latran sailB began 
to supersede the use of the oars, the poor fellows 
were jumping about tiie deck in a dehrinm of joy, 
heaping lAessings on those who had restored them 
to liberty, and evindng so different a feeling to¬ 
wards their former mariers in tho galley, that the 
latter, for their personal safety, were transferred 
to the boats towing astern. . . . Shortly after day* 
j^rcok on the 21st, the ,galley was^ brought to an 
anchor imder the stem of the *Minatonr,'and*a 
more beantifnl vessel of tSe kind had never been 
seen. Her exteeme lengthavas 159 fdt, and her 
breadth twentyjibree feet ip inenes. Ip her hold 
were thirty large brass swivels, intended to have 
oeen mounted npoa her forecastle and p6op. Not 
being a vessel ad^ed to the^ Brirish navy, the 
' Prilna' was sold to the Sardihimis, fer, we believe, 
the e(Hnparatively smalt sum ot IBfiOO doUars^"* 
Wq are unable tb say whether the {«opprtions 
and general build of tm above gififey correspond 
with those of rite aaments.'boi we ere sure tbs 
reader will not oljMt to rite account of her bei% 
introduced here, b^nse ft ft utrinsienlft interestf 
ing, and abo beoeitn* ft is an sample of what, the 
KMem w«r-gaSe 9 r«ms*~a specise.m vessel, which, 
if B(ft mfioally weady extinct, ceit^^ Mdn wfid 

be. We esnDot add, irithont a femng 'ot'ri;r(ftg 
• * 


* ysmm't ” Karol History of Oreot Britois,” roL 3. 
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indignation, the fact that Lord Kei^i cruelly 
delivered up 260 of the 300 poor slaves (who by 
thaii- almost superhuman exertions enabled the 
British to carry off the galley as a prize, and who, 
as we have seen, were almost deliriovs with joy at 
their presumed acquirement of fr^om) to the 
French again! and as General Massdiia well knew 


breach of faith (for, surely, there was an implied if 
not an expressed promise not to betray human be¬ 
ings so peculiarly circumstanced) to be taken to 
the great square of the town and shot /” Com- 
'ment is unnecessaiy; bqt let us hope that never 
‘manMoa'ilt'such a stain*i^ this befall the British 


-agHMBwilt'such a stain*hs this befal 
name. 


THE MA'Oi.A,S WASHERMAN. 

Tue Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer 
has cast anchor off fort St. George, Madras, and 
we ai'e immediately besieged by a legion of specu¬ 
lative natives. First comes the Catamaran Jacks, 
laden with chits, as notes are called in India, from 
friends and connexions on shore to passengers on 
board. These letters arc skilfully secured from wet 
by being thrust into the oilskin caps which tho 
men wear, and which arc impervious to moisture. 
This is tho first notion that a stranger has of an 
Indian native, and the first estimate formed of 
their moral and physical worth militates rather 

B 'nst poor Catamaran Jack, for he is intensely 
has very little clothing, and altogether has a 
degraded look. After all, however, he is perhe^ 
aa honest as any of his dark neighbours, and the 
stranger who is apt to bo deceived by ontward ap¬ 
pearances eventually discovers this to his cost. 

The next arrival alongside is the post-office boat, 
manned bv sprucely-dressed fellows, who look quite 
civilized mongsido of their savagely clad brethren. 
After the post-office boat a dozen others draw 
round the steamer, whose decks are shortly swarm¬ 
ing with a whole, posse of needy adventurers. 
Foremost amongst these, and certainly most es¬ 
sential to tho passengers, is the dhobie, or washer¬ 
man, and his friend the ironingman; for there exist 
no laundresses in India, and all European linen is 
exclusively got up by men, chiefly chouliahs or 
pariahs. The dnbash wfiispers in your ears that 
there never was, nor is tliere ever likely to be found, 
a match f(/i his friend- the washerman; “ him got 
craekters fcharaJters) fivm nmchjn^lesa lords 
and possibly, as an irresistible recommendation— 
for the dubash is dressed out in book muslins, ailff 
scented like a pole cat—he whispers knowingly in 
your ears, that “ Mm my own brMer-in^law, and I 
be sjponsihU to mastmf!" Wtth such good security, 
whq could hesitate rummai^g 'tp all his soiled 
liifen, handing it over to this mavvelloas wash¬ 
erman? The cadet, whose Indian outfit cost a 
large' «nm of money, hands over to the safe keep¬ 
ing of ^the dubasL shirts, jackets,, soicka. eto., all 
bran new, and of the finest ^uality,’whiett,he can 
never hope to match in India, aqd which, alas, ha 
is destined never to set eyes upon, ag^. *iThe 
washnman and his «ot-(f»dnt relative exchange a 
brace of winks as the former shoulders the J^odly 
I uzed bundle belonging to Cadet Sibiplefoa, and 


the dubasfi pi-oiffiscs fmthfully that to-morrow 
evening “ Master shall have him clean clothes." 

To-morrow evening arrives; but there is no 
sign of the dnbash or " him hruder-in-law" mak¬ 
ing their apprarnnee, and our you^ friend begins 
to think it just possible that neiwer dhobie nor 
clothes will ever meet his eyes again. Here, 
however, he is mistaken, for tho dhobie will come, 
and so wi.l the dubash, brin^g with them, too, a 
bill that will coneiderably Tighten tho not over¬ 
stocked purse of the cadet. The steamer is all but 
under weigh for Calcutta, and tlm clothes appa¬ 
rently are about to be lost for ever, when, lo! the 
gratified youth recognises in tho “yet distant boat 
the familiar face of the dubash—ou perceiving 
which he begins to blame hhnself for liavuig for 
an instant doubted tho integrity of this worthy 
man. However, ho means to case his mind on 
this score, by conferring on the iiynred individual 
an extra rupee or two after all expenses hare been 
paid. As he forms this resolution, the gentleman 
in question, with his dear connexion, steps over the 
ship’s side, carrying a huge bundle with just a little 
corner at the top left carelessly open, so as to dis¬ 
play the snowy whiteness of the top layer of jackets 
and "shirts—for. in India, all wear white jackets. 
Gratified beyond measure, tlie-bill is speedily set¬ 
tled, and our friend the washerman retires, tele¬ 
graphing, however, signs of success and triumph 
behind the victim’s back to “ him bmdcr-in-law.^' 
Tho steamer rapidly distances Madras; and Mr. 
Cadet, who 1ms been too much occupied surveying 
the beauties of the receding coast, now tliat all is 
blue ocean again, descends to his cabin and sets 
arduously to work to pack up his clean linen in his 
bullock trunks. “ Really that washerman is a first- 
rate follow,” he audibly mutters, as he surveys with 
evident satisfaction the first two satia jean jackets, 
and maybe a shirt or so in the bundle. But what 
a change has come over the man, and that so sod- 
deniy too! If it were not an impertinence, may 
we ask whether dire cramps have seized upon 3 'ou P 
or maybe it is only a simple attack of indigestion P 
Nay, nay, it must be something movs serious than 
that; for’now he is dancing round the cabin almost 
like a maniac, as he holds out at arm's length a— 
let me see, wh&t shall we call it—a heap of rags, 
whose component parts once constitute a shirt;. 
The rest is soon told; for a£ the remaining bundle 
consists of similar apparel; only that, in lieu of his 
much loved socks, our cadet finds, to his amaze-' 
ment, a heterogeneous assortment of all siges and 
colours—one brqwn sock, jroe blue woollen, half ; 
silk stooking, one lady’s ditto,- two open net black 
ditto, and all of them in airy condition about the 
heels ai^d toes. Alas, per Yorick I This is your 
early experience of Indian jumesty. Possibly it 
will take a year's pay before this misfortano can 
bo overcome, unless raps or unde take compassion 
on your wretched plight,' isnd send out a remit¬ 
tance. However, if you tidee my advice, yon will 
keep your own connsol whll^ on board; for the 
whole cuddy table would be sot in a roar of mcr- 
, riment if tiiey. heard of your d^ter.- 
. But to return to onr dhobie. Of course be has 
long ''since disposed of the poor Cadet's effects to 
the best liidvantago, and divided the proceeds 
between himself and '* him*^broder-in-law:” but 
ere long he has other fieh to firy. ^rae half dozen 
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raw cadets have landed from said steadier, Madi’as 
being their destination, and these m-o located in 
hot quarters ia the fort. Here the dhobie finds 
ample oeaapation; but he dares not serve these as 
he has served the other, for they are always on the 
spot, and the officer in charge of the cadets hap¬ 
pens to be aware of Mr. Dhobie's knavery, so he 


is full ofdittle threads standing ont like porcupine 
quills, and your socks are in an equally incnrablo 
condition; 

The washerman has a fine time , of it in India, 
for ho is always dabbling with cool Water and damp 
linen, when* other people are sufibrlng intensely 
I from the heat. Not so the poor ^hingnian. 


18 that the washerman can only smuggle u hand- 
kerciiief or an odd sock at a time. * 

Meanwhile, washing for the young gentlemen con- Before concluding this brief sketch, wc may ho 
tinnos week after week, till in the course of a month permitted to remark that, though great knaves, 
or so they discover, to their surprise, that their tho washermen, from their calling, sometimes unin- 
stock of English linen is being rapidly worn away tentionally render service to a certain unscrupulous 
to a shred, whSn heavy comphunts are sent home class of gentrji who wisli to Appear possessed «f 
against the outfitters, who are set down as so many what they have no claim^. Thus it i& a jj^mmon 
arrant rogues and knaves. But the fault lies not excuse, with regard to nnen, personal or lor Hie 
at their door; it is tho washerman who is mal- table, to say that tl>o washerman has not brought 
treating your linen, as you would speedily find if them homo ySt; tho said washerman being perfectly 
you unfortunately chanced to be inside of a jacket innocent of having even as a rag in bis 

imdefgoing tho process >of purification ill his hands, possession. Once, howeiicr, a gentleman who iu- 
In the first place, the Madras washerman never dnlged in such falsehoods was properly caught in 
uses warm water, and consequently never boils the his own not. Having a few friends to dinner, 
linen. Then again he is sparing of soap, for soap when all the guests were assembled there existed 


puts all the cadets on their guard, and the result however. "What with the scorning heat of the 
18 that the washerman can only smuggle u hand- sun, the charcoal fire, and the irons, ho is in a 
kerciiief or an odd sock at a time. * state of perpetual fever and thirst. 


you unfortunately chanced to be inside of a jacket innocent of having even as a rag in bis 

imdefgoing tho process >of purification ill his hands, possession. Once, howei^cr, a gentleman who iu- 
In the first place, the Madras washerman never dnlged in such falsehoods was properly caught in 
uses warm water, and consequently never boils the his own not. Having a few friends to dinner, 
linen. Then again he is sparing of soap, for soap when all the guests were assembled there existed 
is •an expensive article; consequently, he mush a deficit in the article of napkins. “ Where are all 


resort to some other nienys for cleansing and 
whitening the linen. Firewood is cheap in India, 
and wood-ashes aro known to be an excellent 
purifier. Accordingly the clothes are first al¬ 
lowed to soak in wood-a.sliea and water for twenty- 
four hours’ time. 

llie washermen and ironinginen usually live 
together, in small separate villi^es, some hours’ 
distant from the town, and situated close to some 
little stream, where also there may be a good field 
or two for bleaching purposes. All along tho banks 
of the stream you will discover, pl.aced at intervals, 
huge blocks of stone with a smooth surface, well 
worn from continual usage. If those stones Conld 


th^ napkins F” asked the host, austerely, of his 
black servant. “Master got no more,’’ bluntly 
responded that individual. A look black as a 
thunder cloud was the poor servant’s reward, 
whilst the abashed entertainer endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain away the matter as best he could. No sooner, 
however, had the guests retired, than the poor 
trcmj>linj$ chokera was summoned, r.iid severely 
reprimanded. "And mind,’’ concluded the mas¬ 
ter, (a fine example of truth for a Christian!) “ if 
dVer anything of that kind is wanting again, 
always say that they aro gone to the wash." l%e 
servant promised oMdience, and to tho utter con¬ 
fusion of bis master followed his instrnctious to 


speak, and clothes conld give ritteranco to tho the letter; for it happened not long afterwards. 


truth, they would prove to be the receptacles of the when more guests 
groans of maltreated linen. As the case stands, the host was short 
wo have only to watch proccedin;^. Down, then, all the spoons ?’* dei 
come five or six sturdy fellows, with heaps of wet Oh, if you please 
linen in their hands. These they squepe till the gone to the wftsh. 
veins in their ams seem fit to burst, ana then they might have whispi 
immerse them in the -stream, which is usually gentleman’s ears, w 
shallow, aird has a pebbly bottom.* After this, the well himself; nam( 


when more guests were assembled, that this time 
the host was short of silver spoons. " Where are 
all the spoons P" demanded he recklessly of blackey. 

Oh, if you please, sir," said the boy, “ them all 
gone to the wflsh." So thg’Madras washerman 
might have whispered a startling fact into this 
gentleman’s ears, wliich h6 ought to have known 


shallow, aird has a pebbly bottona. After this, the well himself; namely, that however trifling a sin 
washermen go through a quiet little dance of their may appear, it will, if you do not learn to forsake 
i)wn, beating out thff linen with their naked feet, ,it,,find you out, and 8«ime you, and that too when 
and hissing like so many snakes the while. Finally, least expected. . * 

the linen is withdrawn, and then the washermen -, 

place* themselves in martial array, each man in • ^ 

• front of a separate block of stone* for they are going • -^ Torm ta Q'rnrrc-fr at tw 

to commence action. As they begin, whirl goes SfOLKHOLM. 

the fine linen shirt over the washerman's bead; It was on a midsummer’s night of 1847 that 1 
bang it conies down upon •the stone; up it goes traversed, for the first time, the beautiful and 
again, and down it comes a second time with re- romantic lake Wettem. In the mystic light of a 
newed force, till, finally, we may conscientiously Swedish midsummer night~-a light which is not 
assert that the poor shirt has certainly received a qnite of tlie day and yet cannot be called night. 


it English articles of wearfng 


a j^oetic, visionary, and most lovely 
tiuB singularly ikteresting lake, 
and lovely it lay in that soft, *dr« 


fht —I crossed 
7alm, sotemN, 


dreadful beating. But whilst they are thus anni- 'a]^oetic,visionai 7 ,andmoBtlovelyIi^t—-I crossed 
hilathig our best English articles of wearfng tius singularly ikteresting lake. Calm, sotemN, 
apparel, th^ actually encourage each other to and lovely it lay in that soft, 'dreamv hour. We 
mischitf by a variety of stimulatiifg exclamations; had passed the pretty lake Boren ana lake Boxen, 
and BO, b^ween the wood-ashes and the water, and where a chain of deven locks is passed, (for lake 
the dancing and the hard stones, and |he beating 'Wettem is 295 feet above the sea, and the canal 
and the ironthgman, tiiey get up your linen white connecting them is carried up the face of a hill 70 
as riven snow, 1 in a fbw we&s, nearly as feet nbovd the waters of Boxen), and here the pas- 

transparent as tla^ Your best white wiustooat sengeiis had all gone away, while the boat was pm- 


bgman, tiiey get np yonr linen white connecting them is carried up the face of a hill 70 
, 1 in a fbw we&s, nearly as feet nbovd the waters of Boxen), and here the pas- 

s glass. Your best white wiustooat sengeiis had all gone away, while the boat was pm- 
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intt the lo^ks, to visit the oM convent: chnrcb, 
weta Kloster, wliere lie many of the brave Scots 
who fought with Gnstavas Adolphus in what » 
otlled the I’rotestawt or thirty j'ears’ war. It was 
hero that, having hurt my foot, I sat alone on the 
Iranks in a Held, whose rising ground gave me the 
view 1 wished. I looked around, and felt nature 
was very beantithl, and art was verjf admirable. 
The locks are divid^ into sections, which appeared 
to me, at that distance, to form one continuous 
dark staircase, at the top of which stood the little 
steam-boat, as if looking down at the fair, gentle 
lake, gemmed with islets, that lay beneath, smiling 
in the rays of the setting sun. In a meadow be¬ 
side me the midsummer polo was ^decorated with 
wild flowers. Midsnmn^’s eve is, I was going to 
Mf, tHiT Jfay-day of Sweden; but it is celebrated 
just as May-day used to be in England. And then 
night came on—the still and beantifni night of the 
north. I sat alone the deck of the packet as we 
crossed lake Wettern, and felt the influence of the 
solemn and majestic scene. Deep thanks be to 
the great Author and Giver of all good, who, 
whatever has been taken from me, has left me the 
capacity to feel and to emoy his works, of nature. 

Thus I felt and thus 1 enjoyed when I came 'on 
the Goto canal some yo.ars ago; and this simply 
because the weather was bright and shiny, it being 
midsummer, when the Swedes were not nocking to 
Stockholm, and there was room to move and place 
to sleep in our littlo packet. On my second visit, 
however, all was changed; rain, mist, and gloom 
enveloped the scenery > and all the world of Sweden 
appeal^ to be flocking to the capital, and there 
was hardly room to sit or stand, irach less to lie, 
in the over-crowded boat. I could see no beauty, 
I eould fed no loveliness anywhere. The hatches 
were closed to pass tlie stormy lake Wettern; the 
anxious, worried captain ran about in Ills drenched 
tarpaulin dress, tormented by the appeals of the 
weary passengers who had not been fortunate 
enongh to obtain a hut; that is, a snng little cham¬ 
ber, where, with occupation, one may manage to 
spend three days and a half very well. I had nef 
hut, and I could therefore have* no occupation. 
The rain poured down on the deck, and there was 
no shelter. Altogether, the scene was a most dis¬ 
consolate one, and if I had never seen these scenes 
before, if I had never made this journey in bright 
midsummer times, oli, wltrt an account I should 
have given of it 1 Therefore will I leam from this 
not to desorjlje places or'* persons merely from my 
own sensations of p^ersonal discomfort; the beauty 
may be there, though I see it not. 

And then, at that delightful midsummer season, 
we entered lake Malar—beautiful lake Malar! 
Many a time have I gone over it since, and with 
ever new delight 1 Then, in the. glorious evening 
sun, the waters lay clear as cry^l and sparkling 
as glass: the wooay islets wen all mirrored be¬ 
neath them, and on their surface these islets looked 
like dark ^ms in a diamond setting. There are 
114 of these ialaaidh in a distance of 7& miles; the 
hanks, contracting at times, bring close to your 
view their luxnriant verdure, their dark fin open¬ 
ing to disclose a pretty red woc^en bonso among' 
green firids; there are tlwn, nearer the ‘cainVi^ 
nice villas, or handsome houses. Then Stockholm, 
he Venice of the norib, appears at it dif^ee, 


seated on her seven islands instead of seven hills, 
partly elevated on a high rocky site, and partly 
lying flat on the water's edge. Trees, lulls, rocks, 
isIaMs, and a singular v'ariefy of coloured houses, 
render her quite unlike beautiM Venice. Tho gun 
rings sbarp^ out; wo land.in tiie bright warm 
sunshine, with hearts foil of satisfaction. The 
many-windowed houses are flashing in light; the 
whole town seems in a blaze of glory, and, rising 
from the Wboded lake at one side, and the Baltic 
sea at the other, presents an aspect of beauty and 
splendour. 

The first sight I went to see in Btockhtdm, 
during my last visit, was the parliamont; for, as its 
assemWics are only held every tliifd year, and as 
the day of its breaking up was at hand, 1 was 
desirous not to lose the opportunity. The Swedish 
parliament consists of Wr houses: the noblc.s; the 
burghers or townsiwoplo; the clergy; .and the 
peasants or farmers. Each of these have their 
scj^arato house or chamber > and it is singular that 
this ancient mode of representation excludestlve class 
so influential among ourselves, that is, what we 
call the landed gentry—those who are not noble, 
but who are alx>ve the peasant class. Here, iC a 
peasant-farmer raise himself above liis class, ho 
loses Lis right of representation. A middle chws 
in Sweden has hitherto scarcely had an existence; 
but it is increasing, and calls loudly for an im¬ 
provement in the mode of representation. The 
burghers vcprcsciit trade and' commerce, and mnst 
be elected by and from the class they i-eprcsent. 
The clergy, of course, only represent their church 
and its affairs. It is a grievous defect in this anti¬ 
quated form, that all civil officers, lawyers (a 
strongly numerous class), doctors, and military or 
naval men—if not nobles or owners of iron foun¬ 
dries (the last of which have their owu repre- 
sentetives)—are disqualified from serving in par¬ 
liament, aud are not represented by its members. 
Tho nobles are a singularly numerous body. Like 
our peers, tho head of each noble family has a scat 
in the ridarhus, or house of knights; but there is 
a wonderful degree of apathy in Sweden concerning 
political and public almirs, unless individual con¬ 
cerns be connected with them. Comparatively few 
of the noble members occupy tbeir seats; although 
so much latitadd’is allowed as that of permitting 
the eldest son, or nearest relative, on reaching the 
age of twenty-five years—ufldcr which represent¬ 
atives are not admitted—to supply tho place of tho 
head of his famUy, in case that head be unwilling 
or unable to take it himself. 

There was no difficulty in entering tho Swedish 
houses of parliament; no "member’s ticket" is 
r^nisite here. I had fled from England at the 
time whtn an ecclesiastical question was making 
Bueb fearful commotion; I mitered the house of 
lords at Stockholm when a '* Bomau Catholic ques¬ 
tion" was under discussion. l%e point ditcussed 
was, whetherc a law ordaiuihg that a Swedish 
sol^eet entering the B(»nan Catholic chapel where 
their queen attended should be fined five rix dalcrs 
(five shillings),* ought to be abrogated or not. 
Some said it' ought to be rmealed. beeatme it was 
never enforced; others innsted that because it 
was never Woroed, it ought noi tolbe abrogated. 
The Nays i^ied tbe quw^, and the law re- 
mBliMd,aHd so did iteviolaticn;'for, although I 
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was uot subject ie it, tbe effect of the qaestiou . tlie yoangLpnBcess w<»'e a white wreath round her 
was to send me to the Botnon Catholib cbapel, as | dark hain The little old qnemi doM^ager, the 
discussion usually does, to see why it had been still lively .widow of the renowned Bemadottc, in 
raised, ai^ without entering it, 1 could see the her unchangeable white bonnet and feathers, came 
reason, lower part of the church was filled in also; and all, bowing, smiling, uid looking so 
by Swedish, and consequently, since they are not glad to see the people again, took eonspiottous 
permitted to be anything else, with Prhtestant Lu- scats. Then three of tbe young princes came out; 
therau, spectators, some of tliem clergymen in the other, prince Oscar, the third in age, and who 
their bands, (which are worn by them at all times is in the royal navy, being absent witn tbe fleet, 
in Stoddiolm,) who seemed uot to consider them- (At a later period this pleasing young princo said to 
selves out of their place in listening to the elo- me that “the queen of Englandwas very good 
quent preacher; yet that preacher was soon after- against him.") The three princes present were the 
wards placed on his trial on a charge ot trying to crown prince Carl, prince Gustaf (since dead), and 
make converts : he was the queen’s chaplain, and i prince August. The latter was called Nicholas, 
the newspapers •expressly stated that he was not | after the emperor of Itossia; but such is tbe dread 
obliged to remmn in prison during his trial. He { and national antipathy of ^eddn to that country,* 
was acquitted of the charge; but not one of i that his second name has substitntefl'tc^easc 
those persons who from curiosity thronged tq^ithe people. The young princes wore robes of 
hear him were fined for doing so, thongh the law f state, and crowns on their heads. Last of all came 
said they sboqld be. ^ in the king—the good, amiaHe. and much-be- 

Witli tbe exertion of the house of nobles, which | Iqved king Oscar—as diff^tm^ a man from his 
is hereditary, the Swedish parliament is dissolved : father as can well be imagined. A man of the 
after each silting, and re-elected every third year. I mostspacific and gentle disposition can sometimes 
The day on. which it was to be dismissed by the ' be tlie son of a warrior. lj[p sat on the chair 
king fortunately proved to be one of the few ^of state, with tbe yonng princes on each side, a 
bright ones wo had during that rainy reason. At, littlu behind it; all the crowns and flowing robes 
ten o’clock the royal heralds, *n their quaint State J looking just like the kings and queens in picture- 
dresses and encarmous yellow and blue and white : books. And the president of each house—the no- 
plumed caps, proclaimed in each square the terrai- [ bleman with some glittering orders, and the 
nation of tbe session. We hurried to the palace to j burgher with a broad green ribbon over a very 
get a sight of the royal proct>ssion going to broad shoulder, and the clergyman in his black 
church : for it is one good feature in the Swedish j robe, and tbe plain peasant in his best holiday coat 
govemmont, that religion is outwardly recoghised | —all came in succes.sion, and read their addresses 
in all its ceremonials. Tb&king must always take before diim.* And then every one, princes aud all, 
port in the religions services which attend them, rose up, the hin^^ alone keeiiing his seat, and he 
and has to listen to a very long sermon generally real his speech, and told his parliament what it 
on such occasions. We wmied a long time near i had done, and thanked it, and hade it good-bye. 
the foot of the palace stairs; and after more delay 1 And after this fashion the parliament of Sweden 
aud busUethou perhaps queen Victoria might hgve was dismissed. 

caused, all wo could see of the kingly personage | And very fine and elegant did the splendid 
was a tall plume of yellow feathers, which nodded | crown prince of Sweden, and his more delicate aud 
down the stairs, and under a canopy^ometbing ; intellectual looking brother, prince Gustaf, appear, 
like that which covers the papal head on state t as they stood there m their stately robM and 
occasions, and which was also adorned with very \ curious crowns. There can scarcely be seen a 
tall plumes. ' handsomer young man Uian^the crown prince of 

The king walked away slowly under the* canopy. | Sweden: his. appearance—m which the animal 
Now, to see a feather only, when one wants to sec nature rather pr^nderatea—as well oa his dispo- 
a king, is a sad disappointment. Tim good Swedes sitiou, mind, aud character, strongly contrasts with 
are the most constant and steady ^zers on royalty that of his next brother, the r^lly lovely princo 
I ever beheld. 1 belicpe, if king O.scar were to sit Gustaf, whose refined tas|es, in literature and riio 
on his palace top one whole day, the people would att8,*would appear to designate him a true-horn 
stand moveless and sUeut below, and gaze upon artist as well as royal prinen; while the overflow* 
him. Jle is, however, really beloved. An Eng- j ing vigour, strength, and jivacity of *tbe older 
^sh gentlemsm, riding in the pa^ the other^day,' brother may better adapt him to (ho part he may 
told me ho was stopp^ a labourer, who said to yet be called to act in the history and service of 
him: " Pwdon me, dear and noble sir; bflt tell me, his country. 

Is that (HU* Oscar f" He poiq^d to an officer who Princo Oscar, the yonng seaman of Sweden- 
had just passed. • who lately visited England, was entertained l>y our 

As native zeal, crowding round him, would uot queen, and was full of admiration d* our great 
allow me a sight of " our Oscar," 1 hastened to I seaports and dockyard^is considered the most 
meet a Swede who had got me a tid^ of admis-! practical genius of his fomily. The ymm^st 
sion to the riks sal, or chamber of .tlie states, I prince is still a student at .the rmivenity of Up- 
where the king was to receive the addresse.s of the | sola, and the sweet prinem Bngenie closes ns 
presidents of each house, and to deliver a pmrting amiable and happy a family as is usually met 
speech in return. . That great hall was speedily with. 

filled ; tbe ^aceful queen^the grand-daughter of ^ A very old lady—who was mind of honqwr te the 
the brantifuT Josm^ine—pnd her amiable daughter, widoWed queen m Gustavns iii^fflter that du^plar 
entered the^.gaUe|ry: they were both clhsely enve- mmiarch was riiot iu tbeoperahenaehebad iniilt 
loped in plida white Aawls, without bonnets; and in Stol^hol]a>*4oId me an ‘anecdote ef Gi» two 
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elder princes of Sweden, which socms to illustrate eternity ? If you are, your case is doeperot^ tiie spirit 
their resnective dispositions, in childhood at least, if quench^ yflar soul rwned, and you given over to a tepro- 
Prince Carl and nrince Oustaf nnnd. Xhese eolemn facts do not terrrfy the true 
not in manhood. Irmce ana Christian, they may make Uim more ciremnspeut, moi-e 

she told me, were, when little Mys, amnung them- cautious, bis joy less boigterons, his conveftation more 
selves in the room with king Oscar, their ever-in- grave; but comd you reed his heart you would find serenity 
dulgeut father. The king cautipned them to there. Over his soul the pence which passes all nuder- 
beware of injuring a pwr of handsome vases, which hallowed influences. H® rqoices daily 

the riotous Carl showed a propensity to demolish. feels his afTeclions often raised 

■< !.!« *”*"* *"® tilings of time and centi-ed on that bhsslul home 

Wlioever breaks those vMes, said nis migosty, „hich awaits him beyond tho skies. Consider, too, the 
" shall be put under arrest. On went the frolic- pleasure oi doing good—how sweet it is to be employed in 
some prince, and down came a vase. Carl was the service of Christ—even to sacrifice case and comfort for 
marched oflf under arrest, and locked up in the ^ blessed a Master. The world’s enjoyments soon weary 
prison-chamber of the palace. Soon afterwards JJ'd^tmte. A heavy head and a feverish frame are ofte^ 
4 i.„ tho result of what men call pleasure. Perhaps someChns- 

rame the gentle Gu^af, minting, to its door. iJen friend has been serious and earnest with you about 
“ Carl, my brother, he said through tho key-hole, your salvation, and this you miscall gloom. Ho could not 
“ what can I do for yon P Shall 1 beg papa to tiifle with yon, and seeing your pen!, his whole spirit has 
pardud yon, or to let'anc come in and stay with burned with ardent seal to bring you to Christ. Ho was 
you ?" “ There is no use in doing either, Gustaf," ,5l«o“>y. !>ot about himself hut you. Perhaps you have 
4 i.n ni 4 o. « ■n™„n 1 . 1,0 ■mo "oifl rBsistcd such entreaties. , Do not say religion is a 

Mid the elder brother. Papa has ordered me matter until yon have tried it for yourself. 

into arrest for tlm^y. But do you really wish to j Wseech you, and you will alter your position, 

come in here and hear me company, my good Then alone will you diseovei; the source of true Imppincss 
Gustaf P” “ Yes, brother, yes; tell me what I can when yon become a true Christiim.—i4mmea» 
do to get in." " Bun quickly, and break thef other Oita Dkop at a Tims.— “ Life,” says the late .Tolm 
vase," whispered Cprl through the key-hole.* .. Fc»tor, “ is expenditure; we have it, but are as contiiiiiiiUy 
The queen was once a beautiful and is still a losing it; we have the use of it, but as constantly wasting 

moat pleasing lady; the daughter of Josephine’s under the 

. 1 ... _ 41 , 1 . 1 .P o®®’™ there titt-dcath ; and suppose there is there 

ron, Eugene ^auharnais, the comrade in arms of reservoir of water, to which it is certain 


beware of injuring a pair ot Handsome vases, wiucn 
the riotons Carl showed a propensity to demolish. 
*' IVliocver breaks those vases," said his maiosty, 
" shall be put under arrest." On went the frolic¬ 
some prince, and down came a vase. Carl was 
marched off under arrest, and locked up in the 
prison-chamber of the palace. Soon afterwards 
came the gentle Gustar, lamenting, to its door. 

Carl, my brother," he said through tho key-hole, 
*“what can I do for youP Shall 1 beg papa to 
pardud yon, or to let'anc come in and stay with 
you ?" " There is no use in doing either, Gustaf," 
said the elder brother. " Papa has ordered me 
into arrest for thn^iy. But do you really wish to 


Gustaf P” “ Yes, brother, yes; tell me what I can 
do to get in.” “ Bun quickly, and break thsf other 
vase," whispered (Jprl through the key-hole.* .. 


Bernadotte, she was betrothed to his only child, i none can ever be added. He knows, suppose, the quantity 
then crown prince of Sweden, at the age of six- is very great; he cannot penetrate to ascertain how murli, 
teen, and married at nineteen. She is consi- but it may bo very little. He has drawn from it, by mc.aus 
dcred in Sweden even rigorously devout, but she i of a fonntaiu.agood whUealrwidy. anddvaws fromitevery 
n»vev interfovaa wilh th« HherliL of others. Her. 1 drawing, Olid 


never interferes with tho liberties of others. Ber- 
n^dotte, it is well known, became nominally a 
Protestant, for the throne of Sweden f but tho old 
queen, his wife, retained her rel/gion. 

The marriage of the present crown prince, how^ 
ever, with a Protestant princess of Holland, gave 
much satisfaction to the country. ' Tlie crown 
princess Louise was brought up as a Calvinist; 
out has now been received, at the wish of her hus- 


eacti tune of thmking ot it f Plot ns if bo had a pcrenuial 
spring to go to. Not, ‘ I have .a reservoir, I may be at 
ease.’ No! but,' I bad water yesterday—I have water 
to-day; but having had it, and ray Imviog it to-day, is tlm 
very tstmse that 1 shall not have it on souio day that is 
approaching. And at the same time I am compelh'd to 
this fatal expenditure!’ So of our mortal, transient life! 
And yet men are very indisposed to admit the plain truth, 
tlvit life is a thing whicli they are in no other way pos- 


&weuM are a very loyal people, and dearly love aT A Poos Mas’s Wish. —I asked a student what three 
sight of royalty. At the present crisis, however, “Give mo books, health, 

political sul^ta are at variant I ^ he'‘S7“ Money-money- 

witu those of their monarch. Oscar is believed to tnone)’ r 

be a warm Mend of the czar of Bussia; while the I asked a pauper, and ho faintly said, “Bread—bread- 
people strongly dislike him, as the spoliator of their bread 

beloved Finland provinces. Sir Charles Napier, , a kind>y«»Hod 

A.-.- 4 U» n 4 drink. 1 asked the multitude around me, and tliey luted 

u WO leam from the newspapers, “friy up a confused cry, hi whichT heard tho words “wealth, 

Stockholm, and had an interview with the kihg fame, and pleasm-e." 

relative to the stining events which are now 1 aA^ a poor mauj who had long borne the character 
transpiring on the shores of tho Baltic. *« experiencod Christian: he ropned that all his .wishes 

■■ coujd ha met hi Christ. He ^ke seiionsly, and 1 asked 

- him to oxplnin. *’He said, “I greatly desire these thieo 

things.—f rst, that 1 iniy bo found »» Christ j secondly, 
^ maybe like Chnst; thirdly, thot I may be wUh 
xiiivutitn. ChristJ’ I have thought much of his answer, and tho 

ChbisTiaics A&a so onoostT.—Why should they ho more Ithink of it the wiser it scorns. 

1 « A WV . _Al_*__A A..^ 




so, dear reader f Do you see anything al^t religion to__ 

mue them so? I cannot. Yoq may find them serious, —=-=-==- ■ ■ - - 

but never melancholy. Sometimes they are troubled aliout 

what I fear gives yon little concern—the bnrdai of their puoltsfied, Pnee One Fenny, 

rius; but they are more happy than the men of the world. IqB 

Do you never feel^out of heart, low in spirits, desponding, m -r-r r -»-• 

gloomy f Does death never appear to stare you in the RTJMTjAy AT JfOjMTfle 
face, while the solemn truth presses upW your conscience ^ 

* ADAWED EOS ^ 


* The seqaet does not appew; hut we trust the young 
' pnnee sot grant Ida sympathy at the expense 0 aueh an 
AOt of dlsobodiciicoe 


READINO OXr DHE SABBATH. 






A ^AHIliT JOTJKNAL OF IlfSTBITCTlOir ASH HSCSKAtthm 



rAAtf OV TOS VTAl TO A PJCHIC I2r TUE UCSRi 

• 

FRANK LAYTON; ah AcstbaiUh Stost. “cooulred with,8ide-B8ddle»-ono of these be% 
OKimB uit. Mercy Matson’s sleek and niinble>footed Uttle 

rtsrAiATtoM ros A ricHio.— A cAvna isxa v|is sssn. Fairj^p-^night have been seen tethered to .the 
A Fsw days after the accnrrences no(i^ in onr railings which separated the trim .Uitn .pfirHiii’* 
last'ohhpterv tm nrnf' of horses'-^hree of them Bracy’s residence from the modoh^xhe^er* 
,No. 128,1864. . A A ’ . 
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knd. Three other of the animals .wom' (vdinnrj ! 

iCnd ^oss the back of a sevraUi were 
ttlnng and fastened a {un'r of moderat^^sixed 
Iwketa, indicating a wppljr of provisknJs for a 
party bound on a distant excnrslon-^robably one 
of pleasure. _ ^ ! 

Prueecdii^ in the bre^ast-room at Hunter’s 
Creek woula Lave confirmed the conjecture. The 
ladies of the party were already attired for the 
journey ; and weir attendants were discussing the 
route they were to take, concerning which re¬ 
ference Vas made to Hick Brown, as umpire and 
guide. I 

*' Dick knows every step of the way better than 
I can pretend to dcseribo it/’ said Mr. Bracy* 
'“don’t bo afraid to typst yourself in his hands, 
my p-otllj one,’’ \ ^ 

“Oh, air, 1 am not afraid/’ replied Mercy Mat- 
son,, to whom the encouragement, and flattering 
designation werejfddrcssed ; " nevertheless, if you 
would alter your and go with ns——’’ 

“1 might prove a mar-sport perhaps. You 
remember the old song. Miss Matson- 

‘fhabbed ago and youth cannot yoke together; 

Yewth is fiul of pleasure; Ago is full of care.’ . 

“ ,Yon are not to believe that of Reginald Bracy, 
though/' interposed bis wife. " Perhaps he will 
tell yon next, that he never had. any taste for 
pleasure-taking and sight-seeing.’’ { 

“Or water-excuimons,’* added Frances Bracy, j 
with a mischievous smile of iutellimnce. “ Papa 
h,aa been too eommunteative by half to make us 
believe that.’’ ' • 

" We have had other water-excursions since 
then, Fanny,” responded her father; and tbesKifle 
gave place to a slight conscious blush. The 
i^u ” was unda»t4^ io refer to some interest- 
i^ paange in Mr. history; and our 

revere .will recollect that Challoner MBtson's 
firkndship with the iamily at Ifunter’s Creek in : 
Mn«ul, and with Fi-ances Bracy in partionlar, 
dated the evening of the perilous escape from ; 

the»flo«L 

1 SDigr understand, then, t^at vou will give 
(gdiMni |br font horse to be saddled, sir;" said 
Mem, aoaxingly; and she was seconded in her 
retjuim father brother, who observed that, havii^ 
promptedTifae exenrsion 1^ his do^iftdeseriptiOB 
of ^ scenery to be mjoyed, att. Braey could 
scarcely refuse to do faottour to it as leader the 

aw^ refuse, however; for, in the abeenee of 
yOnr friend t shall have to turn my h<nee’8 

head ten miles in the opposite direction.’* 

“And whi^/’.remonstrated Chadkoer’s sister, 
playfully, “kf I dould turn salky at last, and 
refuse to mount Uttk Fairy, and call you a false . 
kn^ht for being so obdurate P” | 

' “ A very wild supposition; my dear,” said Mr. 
Bra^y gravely; “ but in that case I mnsi^ submit 
toty^feown.” 

.(hr should cenfoss to being timid P” 

At of a summer, day’s .canter of 

a doxen or two mdes ihticmgh the. lHiUm, wi^.Dick 
. tor a gnide, tiadl mto .sheh nrotrotoro |is Irving and 
' yptir &oi!mr.i"-.:y;... V T. .' y 

■..fXo ftofii^g HienP Hr-. Wpg 
nHa# take ton of Us yrife, yM’-toacF;- ^4 


Chtdloner tofU watch evelj movement of Fanny’s 
fat^lchanA.” 

. “ You shall have Dick Brown all to yourself, 
Mer^/’said her brother gaily. 

&ck Brown will have the snmpter horse to 
take care of," the young lady olgected. " But 
never mind": thei-e is vexy good sense in Dick; and 
if it comes to the worst 1 can talk to Fairy; so I 
suppose I must submit.” 

A fewnnore words'passed, and then, with slight 
ceremony, the ladies were mounted; and in a few 
minutes the party was sweeping gently over the 
rising ground towards the head of the valley. 

In the flattest and tamest tract of country the 
wayfarer is occasionally surprised .and delighted 
by unexpectedly falling in with secluded spots of 
quiet loveliness, if not of wild magnificence.' This 
is particularly the case where nature has been 
unmolested and unsubdued by man’s hand—has 
been neither trimmed, pruned, nor metamorphosed 
by his utilitarian devices. The country in. which 
our scenes hare been InidT is neither flat, tame, nor 
uninteresting; but, widely diversified as it is in 
its general features, there are some detached 
landscapes which peculiarly attract the traveller’s 
notice, and over which he feels disposed to linger 
with varied emotiWus:—here, with awe, at the 
almost terrific sublimity of the scene; and else¬ 
where, with softened feelings, as though ho were 
introduced to the outskirts of man’s lost paradise. 

On such a spot Mr. Bracy, in company with-his 
overseer and his young native attendant, had some 
time before lights, while exploring in the bush of 
his own broad and imperfectly surveyed estate; 
and his description of tlie scene hM led to the 
^sent excursion. 

The route token by the party was for some dis- 
tonee nearly parallel with the ro^ which we have 
alj^ady passed over in company with HttJc Joe, in 
his nocturnal ride to the farm of the gambling 
partners. But instead of follomsg the course of 
tlie vallqys, the gnide led fixe way qver the adjoin¬ 
ing hilh^ and pushed boldly through the primeval 
forest whieh covered thrir broken and irregular 
aides and crowned their tops. 

The. day was veiy lovely. The heat of the 
snanner sun was tempered by a eool southornly 
breeze, and tl-c pure light Mne of the doodless 
sky qualified and brightened %e brown fiiKage to 
which it formed the batogneond. 

For several miles,t9w eourss of the nleiiKure 
party .faw along Hw imgedfir crests the bills, 
ami amioet 8tonfygiimB,at once the most oompiun 
and most magnifitoat df Anstraha’i forest 
trees. Ihero fees enough of amimd enstonce 
around them to gtoe Uvelmess to 'tb$. scene, and to 
furnish sulgeet fex freipient exchnnaUon, if not for 
continh'ous oonvtos^ion. How it was a flock of 
parroquets, with their brilliant plum^e of gold 
and green, passing overhead, and filling the air 
with their liarsh and inharmonious cries: then, a 
oliy bandiedot crossed their path, and was seen 
skurrying into its hole ; at other, instants, the 
song of the lj|)iao wren, or the^ecu^ call of the 
lyre-bird, attracted the attention and invited the 
search of the explorers;, and imiun,.the iiimblo 
feato of, the flying mnind on w huge limbs or 
slenderto thnu^ea m tSe .fbren, dtodobded fhdir 
adimration. M j^fas«i^,.lgnwdy .andjsl^iy 
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hollow of a tree. Sir bej-ond rencJj; the deep faH 
volte of the bell-bui}'; the efaiiU whistle of the 
coachnum^ aud the solemh chant,-nltematcd with 
the uprosiious cachiniiatiou of the langhii^ jack¬ 
ass ; though none of these sights ,and sounds 
were absoTotely unfamiliar to the buahnicn and 
women of our parly, they were sufficiently novel 
and exciting' to give additional zest to their ex¬ 
cursion. • 

We are not sure even that the occasiouid rustle 
of a snake in the dry leaves underfoot, or the 
vision of a black animal of this species gliding 
past in alarm, detracted much from the eiyoyment 
of the day’s pleasure. A slight flavouring of dan¬ 
ger—;jts appeai'ance without its near approach— 
someumes, at least, gives piquancy to what might 
otherwiso appeiu’ to be the tame adventores of life. 

ClIAFTER tIV. 

IRK Wtu-ar OF FLowEvs, ivt> rnc kino of the fsbest. 
The plain or table-land upon which our party of 
pleasure-seekers now entered, was impressive fi'om 
its barrenness and loneliness. But for the pre- 
senoe of grass trees scattered over the plain—them¬ 
selves an unfailing indication^f poverty of sqjl— 
it would have seemed as though all vegetable life 
was in that quarter extinct. Some of these plants 
were, for the species, of extraordinary size and 
height. From a single rough stem, nearly a foot 
in diameter, ri.sing from the ground above the 
heads of our riders, spread a large clustra ot 
fibrous foliage, bearing some distant resemblance 
to the oastei’n palm tree, though possessing none 
of its generous qualities ; and from the centre ot 
this foliage arose a flower-stem like a tall straight 
spear, terminating in its dull and unprofitwe 
flower. Others, in an earlier stage .of vegetative 
existence, presented thick stcmlcss bosses of long, 
curving, grass-like leaves, forming frequent sturab- 
lingblocks to incautious riders, ana ofleriiig in 
' compensation but small nutriment to tbeir beasts. 

The ground beneath the horses' feet was diw and 
rocky; and the sun, approaching its mendtan, 
stru^ oppressively on the heads of the travellers, 
while nothing like a termination to the i^thless 
and inhospitable waste was for some time visible. 

“ You are sure that yen are leadftg us right P” 
Bud Mercy, as with a motion of her hand she guided 
her pony to the side of ijick Brown. 

“ Certain," he promptly replied. 

- "It is a dreary project,’’ exclaimed Eleanor: 
" the itfie place that father speaks of should be 
yifity beantiM to pay na for the tfoulde of reach¬ 
ing it. Don’t you think so, Mercy P” 

. "I don’t ibtok this it so very shocking a spot, 
deiw Eleanor i 1 am rather eqjoying the fcanter 
over this ron^h ground, so long as we ate in no 
danger of losing ours^ves. It puts me something 
in mind of our own pralties in wc for west, which 
Chidloncr sometimes tells ns about." . 

“ Not so extensive, I should hope, though," said 
the yonng American;" or we aye ruimhig t^ risk 
of camping Ottt more nights than cne, or ten, w 
tiren^i before we reuh Urn fiurther boundary." 

" W^, we dim turn back-'-‘f Iwe k someconifort 
in that^" reined. Ute young lady byItw^et^as.dF 
ndtjng: the to her wardk,^ Fimtoes 
tun^ W toimd* the' pmnt' it which flu^. 
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had '‘entered the ^fun^ fd -flad ihht the forest had 
vanished from view, 'and^dt;^ ktwwja was the 
same dreary mid monotonoua She nttcred 

a faint exelauwtion of snipAje, not' perhaps \m- 
mingled with alarm, as the rmhewbiiiUicO'of Ar¬ 
chie’s fate croBseil her mind. “ I fao^. Und trust," 
she whirred to Chailoncr, " that Didk Is not 
confusing himself and misleading ns. Ask -him,' 
dear Challoaer.” . • 

" There really is no fear of that, Feimy; 
were no other guide, the sun wmdd be suffii^t 
in this case; hut I will do your hidd’rtig.". And, 
trotting forward his horse, he put the question 
which had already been asked, but in another 
form 

" You have often passeihsver this plain^ Dick P" 

"Only once, Mr. Matsifn; the time ihSf Hr. 
Bracy spoke of." 

" And you really think that you are right m the 
direction you are taking P" ^ 

" Not think, sir: I am sure.’' 

“ 1 have no doubt you are right; but wc have 
been some time in the saddle, and the ladies are 
weary; don’t you think we had ,ljett|r rest, and 
iFsec what yonr baskets contain P ” 

" If you please, Mr. Matson ; but this is not a 
nice place to rest: the sun is too hot, and there is 
no shade. A little while more, and we shall come 
to a belter place." 

“ What do you say, Morey P” asked_ Oballoner 
of hi.s sister, who was trotting fay his side. 

" That 1 have faith in Dick, and intend to follow 
his directions: ’’ and as the party pressed on, a 
smile oT thanks fl-ora the guide's swarthy face re¬ 
warded the young speaker's kindness. 

The desert WAS not intcrminabl6,and the yout^ 
native’s accuracy was soon vindicated: flti^byt^ 
appearance in the horizon of a few low sWli9>v 
which indicated an approach to A mote kindly 80il| 
and then by the rising into view, na the gnnlitd 
trended gradually downwards, of a distant range 
of wooded heights, where lay imbedded the spot, 
towards which the wanderings of tlm party were 
dii'ectcd. 

As they descended into the intervening valley, 
the scene was strangely altered. Aroutad them, 
the monntain-side was thickly mvered with tangled 
bush, through wliich there wu odcasio^^ imtne 
difficulty in finding n passage. Here, dm dnhrf.' 
hppevsuckle abounded, aad tempted the traveBnft 
with the luscious drops of transparent honey Wfak^ 
sparkled from every flowert while hero apd tKwO 
a toll tree, rising high abeve ^e 
scrub, was encireled with climbing plaatil hoaridg 
numerous clusters of flowers, some of the )riebm ' 
crimson, and others of delicate blue maid pur^A 
We cannot use the word fvtti^whmi rOIra Am 
path fhere was none; but tlm raunie ihst-ifledtreW-' 
pursued by the guide was in Seitae parts 
lately steep; and the\rav«ller8,oa tsoerging 
the bush, rejoiced in the preui^t sprmtdvW^; 
them, of a pleasant valley covered wftb j 

grass, which waved m the bmhe fold tempted 
hortKH With' ifo tuoetdeht and tsfotritiota tpfopiih’;' 
Sheltered ia soine .measure the 
trame heat by A, thicket of lewbi.tiPl- 
ed, imfl permitted tfaeir hprset to 
applied themsSlvns to 


£ey wet| provided 
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A shofrt half hour passed away, and the explorers 1 
were again mounted and cheerfly galloping across ' 
the valfcy. I'hcu, entering a narrow gorgo in the 
range of hills on the opposite side, they passed 
onvrords and slightly upwards between steep banks 
covered with low bush, until a scene broko upon 
their view which called forth exclamations of do> 
light and admiration. A lovely upland plain, 
t nearly encircled with hills, was spread before them. 

I Some of these hills rose hundreds of feet above the 
' plain in enormous masses of overhanging crags 
and rliiis, bare and of dazzling whiteness; while 
others sloped gently upwards, and were covered 
with thick and vigorous vegetation—magnificent 
, trees, rising in ^ier hbove tier, till the distant 
mountain ridge was guined. From the heights of 
one *61 the more preopitous hills, a waterfall of 
considerable voliimo sprang forward and dashed 
downward, now sparkling and shining like molten 
silv^sr in the nih^jw bed which it had formed by 
constant attrition in tlie solid rock; now disappear¬ 
ing between lofty and stubborn crags; then 
gleaming in tho sunshine, as, winding round the 
obstacle too mighty to be overcome, the monutain 
stream wa^seen hounding downwards in another 
direction, till at length its full body was projected 
over a ledge of polished rock, and with a ceaseless 
roar supplied a lake of magnificent dimensions and 
suroassing beauty. 

The plain was richly wooded, yet not in tame 
uniformity. In sonic places were detached groups ' 
of wattle tree.s, covered with their beautiful yellow 
flowers, and picturesque shc-ouks, ndth slender 
trailing brandies and silky filarncntal foliage; in 
others, majestic gum trees rosp singly, towering 
high above tiieir fellows. Long and broad vistas, 
atretchyig onwards through the valley, seemed as 
..though planned by the art of a Paxton, to pro-! 
dnee the efiect of boundless extent and rich va¬ 
riety of light and sliadc; while elsewhere, nar- 
now glades penetrated into the depth of the 
forest, till lost in gloom. Hundreds of acres of 
rich alluvial land were treeless, and decked in the 
gayest hues of tho Australian flora. Such were 
some of the accessories of the*sccno over which , 
the delighted eyes of our excursionists wandered, 
as they slowly urged forward their horses through 
the thick wegetatioB beneath their feet, while they 
discovered new sources of admiration at every 

• ilalf an hour's further gcutlc progress brougtit 
tliem to the borders of the lake, a clear and spark¬ 
ling roserVoir. C'eda«s, springing from thickets of 
ferns and rec^ of enormous magnitude, were 
flourishing on its bonks, and reaching to the 
I water’s edge. Flodis ef water-fowl rose slowly 
on the wing at the sound of their voices, wheeled 


lazily round, and dropped again on the surface of 
the lake at a short distance only from the shore. 
1^0 presence of man was evidently strange to them 
nn' inis, their native haunt, and they had not 
learned to fear him. 

The effecte produced upon the minds of our 
wanders by the beauties which astrounded them 
were choracteristie. Irving, who was a keen 
sportsman, r^etted il^at he bad left behind him 
his gun. His young>ife and her eisterfouid «- 
Ua to their feemgs by enthuriastie expressions of < 
^%:lit. as.new ebjsote presente^^ themselves to 


notice. Challona' Matson, while partaking of the 
pleasi|re derivable by them all from the oonteinpla- 
tion of nature in some of its most attractive forms, 
mixed with it a spice of his national spirit of cal¬ 
culation. A rich and productive soil was running 
to waste; and a magnificent site for a settlement 
was unoccupied. How long would it he before tho 
quiet aud solitary valley would be turned up hy the 
plough, or become the grazing-ground of nocks 
and heAsP Where would the farm be built P 
and what were the facilities for communication 
with the settled districts P His sister, on the other 
band, smiled at Chailoner’s speculations, and de¬ 
clared her contentment that here and there, on the 
earth’s broad surface, such spots should remain 
solitary. “ Let us,” she said, “Jiavc soiqpthing 
left to remind us of what the world might have 
been if sin had not marred its beauty.” 

“Wo don’t know what the world might have 
been, dear Mercy,” said Challoner; “ but we know 
what it will be when the-designs of our H&ivenly 
Father are accomplished—when the wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them that 
are truly his, and the desert shall rejoice aud 
blossom .ae tho ro.se.” 

ftut whatever idiosyncrasies were observable in 
tho individuals of the party, there was one subject 
on which there was considerable unanimity of Icel- 
iug. They had started some hours before, intent 
on a day’s pleasurable enjoyment, as well ns on a 
tour of discovery; and they were reminded that 
the .time had arrived for rest and refiviBlimcnt. 
They reincmbcved also that one remarkable object 
of which Mr. Ilr.ocy had informed them remained 
undiscovered; aud Dick Brown was once more in 
request as a guide. 

Led on by him, they silently left the hanks of 
the lake, and, trampling down the high grass and 
taHer flowers of the valley, entered one of the 
avenues of which we have spoken, and found relief 
from the sun’s unbroken rays beneath the partial 
shade of graceful wattle trees, till they found them- * 
selves ascending an irre^larly shaped hill, clothed, 
like the valley they had left, with a prolusion of 
grasses and flowers. Amving at a broad natural 
platform* near to its summit, they stopped and 
turned their ^es to the plain below, which lay in 
all its placid raauty of lake, and dazzling clifis, aud 
patches of forest, and broad expanse of flowering 
sward. • ' 

“ And here is tho giant king of tho for^, of 
which Mr. Bracy told us 1” exclaimed Mercy, urging ' 
forward her pony to tho knotty root of a miyestio 
tree, the trunk and limbs and spreading branohez 
of which were so colossal in proportion os to throw 
into comparative insignificance the surronnd^ 
forest, nud to merit the title it had received.’ 

CHAPTER LV. 

TBS nuvot »BXiBIIIQ » or A.rZEAIUkS 

turn. 

Is a short time tbe wanderers bad dismounted, 
aud, having secured thw horses^ flrora straying, 
were seated at the foot of the princely gum tree, 
the ^normona trunk of which rose a hundred feet 
or more'limbless, and then thrilw out its wide 
canopy of' sprea&g hranc^, overshadowing a 
broad area of ground below- , . " 
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“ Confe^ now, ChBlloner,” said Frances Brtiey, 
as they lingered over the temperate meal with 
which tbmr provision baskets liad been stored; 

" confess, Mercy, that in all your boasted States, 
you have never met with a scene superior in lovo- 
Hness to this." • 

'* Yon would not make us recreant to our own 
dear country, my little Australian," her compa¬ 
nion answered, with a smile. " Bnt wit)|oiit ven¬ 
turing upon comparisons, I can afford to admire, 
to your heart’s content, all that is admirable to 
yon, here or elsewhere, in this broad land. Will i 
that content you P” 

" I suppose it must; though it is not saying 
much, after all. You speak with a reserve, too: 
tell me what there is to find fault with in this 
glorious prospect." 

“Nothing, dear Frances: it is glorious; and 
yet, if you roust have comparisons, I might say 
that I sometimes want Iho fresh aud vivid green 
of our spring foliage anS meadows. Even here, 
with all its beauty and variety, that feature seems 
to me wanting to make the scene perfect. The 
dark and glossy uniformity, and unchanging as- 
peef-’’ 

“You are incorrigible, I See," exclaimed‘Ihe 
young lady, interrupting him; “ you will tell me 
next th.at it is a pleasant thing to sec cx’ery living 
tree stripped of its leaves through a third part of 
the year, like a dead and worthless thing. Our 
trees die only once—^j’ours in America, like those 
of England and Scotland, as they tell me, die every 
year." 

“ Nay, my fair sister,” interposed Mr. Irving, 
entering playfully hito the discussion, “not die, 
they only sleep; and we can boast of evergreens, 
that are evergreens, some of them. Oiws here, 
would bo better called everbrowns." 

“ Irving is woree than Mr. Matson," said Efea- 
iior. “ Would yon believe that he has tried to per¬ 
suade met to fall in lovo with his description of a 
Scottish winter p—all snow and ice, or wet and mist 
and drizzle. It made meahiver to hear him talk 
about it." 

“ And it it not grand and beautiful," her. hus¬ 
band asked, “ to see the brave old mountains with 
their winter caps on; and the bgoad lakes and 
mountain strearas struggling against old king 
frost; and then, to watch the first buddings of 
spring, and to scent it iii every breeze P" 

“Well, we poor natives of this poor country 
’ must bo content with iceless ponds, greeuless trees, 
and BcSutIcsB flowers," said Frances Bracy, cheer- 
ftilly. “ But you, I suppose," sh* added, turm'ng 
to Challouer's sister, “join the disaffected, and 
sigh for ‘ auld lang syne P’" 

“ It >8 scjirccly worth whilb to sigh fo# that,” 
Mercy implied; “if I were to leave Australia to¬ 
morrow, I should have reason to sigh for the plea¬ 
sant country and the kind friends left behind. I 
don’t wish to live elsewhere," she addid: " but for 
all that, 1 shall never be able to look on the most 
bea,ntifal scenery of this country, any more than 
I cbuld of our own, with numingiedWtisfaction." 

** Meroy does not Mieveju our right—^the white 
and chilized migi's—to dispossess we poor natives 
of their ftirests and brodd huntin^-grovnds," said 
Cfa^oucr, softly, andsglanring (it Uich Brown, who, 
at some little distance ftom the patty, was leaning 


over the hick of little Fairy, end fondly smoothinf^ 
down its mane, while he lookbd, pensively it 
seemed to he, over the valley beneath. 

“ I have settled that with my conscience long 
since," said Mr. Irring; “ though 1 ninst say that 
1 think better‘'or the poor black fellows than I used 
to do. Still, it is ridiculous and unreasonable to 
suppose that a country like this now, or Kko 
America, ought to have been left in the sole pos¬ 
session of some few tliousands, or Imndreds of 
thousands say, of savages who never wotdd have 
used it in the way God intended it (o be used, 
when there are millions in the world wanting elbow- 
room. You cannot think tjial. Miss Matson P" 

“1 am not skilful enough to (trgue on the sub-* 
jeot, sir,” s-iid Mercy; “ ^nly regret thliUwher- 
ever our white race has gained a footing, it has 
been a war of extermination—the strong against the 
feeble; and that the poor natives, when not de¬ 
stroyed, have been driven their cherished 
possessions, and unrelentingly left to pine in un¬ 
healthy backwoods or dreafy and inhospitable 
deserts. I regret still more, that religion and 
civilization havo not gone baud in band, and that 
'eflbrps have not been made to bring back the wan¬ 
derers to God and heaven." 

“ A hopeless task, 1 am aft-aid, my little philan¬ 
thropist," said Irving. “ I grant that here and 
there one, like onr friend Dick yonder, when taken 
in hand early as he was, may rise above tho level 
of his follow savages in intelligence, and may even 
become a Cbristimi; but as to the mass of them— 
why, think*of their disgusting habits, and look at 
their degraded forms, their brutal countenances, 
thdr low, rotreatlhg foreheads." 

^ Aud looking at and thinking of all this," skid | 
Clialloner, quietly talcing up the argument, “I 
not only believe, but am sure, that my sister is 
right. The aboriginal natives of this country arc 
undoubtedly sunk low in the scale of humanity; 
but not BO low as to be beyond the inflneuco. of 
divine grace and tho power of God’s good 
Spirit." 

“ I do not dispute that," said Irving, thought* 
fully; “ bnt facti unhappily go to prove that the 
means that have been used have not been very 
effectual in removing their vice and ignorance." 

" I am not quite convinced of that, Mr. Irving," 
responded the young American; " at any rate I 
was .witness, not long %go—when I took that 
jonrney into the other colony—to a scene which 
made me, as a man, ashamed of some of«my pi;eju- 
dices, and caused me, as a CRristian man, to thank 
God and take cohrage." 

“ And what was that P” asked Irving. 

“I spent one Lord’s day," said Challoner, "at 
the farm of an old settler, of whom 1 had heard j 
varions and contradictory reports, and concerning j 
which I wanted to jvdp;e for myself. His neig^- j 
hours, who, however, hved a good way off, looked 
upon him as a singular and whimsical man, and . 
were not snre that he was anite rjght in the upper 
story, os they said. Well, I armed kt the'iam' 
on Saturday, atfd was cordudly welcomed, of kohinw. 
There was nothing that 1 eonld disoOver ' 

able in t^e farmer, except that he wairpt#[^^%' ' 
sensible in his conversation, and, as 1 saoni''dla* 

I covered, a warm-hearted and ene^^o Clutlafm. 

* But his, eccentricity lay particOlat^-’te ihfs'i ^ 
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ho had ctrong* feelinjfs of symiwithy* with and 
benevolcueii towards the aboriginal natives. In¬ 
stead of scouting their society, and dnving them 
from liis comijaratively small estate, he had ga¬ 
thered llicm aroiuid him, trusted himself in their 
lmnd.'<, aud employed them on his larm as shep¬ 
herds and workmen, to the exclusion of men of his 
own complexion. It was this that Lad given rise 
to the reports I had heard. The men were well 
paid, and worked well, he told me; and 1 should 
judge so from what I observed. He said, more¬ 
over, that they were faithful and intelligent. 
There wiis certainly no appearance of stupidity in 
their countenances, nor, of the disgusting nithincss i 
• in their persons which is rommunly attributed to j 
the race. TheytHad comfortable Jnits, and > 
were decently clothed,'*as wore their wives and | 
children. But this is not all. On the nioming | 
after my arrival, I was invited by iny host to at- I 
tend public wors1}»,->i:i the hall of bis farm; and 
there I found myself in the company of a group 
of worshippers, all,-except our two selves, with 
Tuy friend s wife and children, the dark-skinned and 
despised natives of the country. They sang the : 
praises of their God and Saviour in soft, and'j 
musical tones; their eyes glistened with (cars 
when they heard of the love of Jeans; they knelt I 
in prayer at the footstool of Him who has ‘ made i 
of one blood all nations of men.’ It was a [ 
melting and reviving, and yet a depressing! 
siglit." 

“ It must have been good to be there,” said 
Mercy. ” And did your friend say bow he had 
succeeded in winning the attention of these poor 
creatures to tho gospel ?” 

“ By tho simplest and yet the most elHcaci8ns 
means, dear sister: by strong faith and fervent' 
prayer; by patience and perseverance; by con-1 
sistcucy and kindness; and by simply telling the j 
tale of God's love, of a Saviour’s .suircrings and : 
dentil, the object of his mission, and his interces¬ 
sion above." 

The conversation had proceeded thus far when 
it was interrupted by a cry of alarm and terror 
from Dick Brown, who, the next instant, sprang i 
to tho trunk of a tall tree, and, by the help of the 
climbing plants v/hieh encircled it, rpiickly gained 
its lower Hmlis, and was lost for a few moments 
in its scanty foliage, till ho reappeared among th% 
topmost branches, and was seen gazing intently 
towards that quarter oj^tho sky behind the bill on 
the jsido ff which tliey were seated. 'Tiifning 
thenlselves in that direction, the startled party 
noticed a thick filmy cloud of singular character, 
rising above the bill top, and rapidly shifting its i 
position. At times it almost disappeared, then 
again it enlarged and thickened: now it was white 
and billowy, and the next moment dork and lurid. 
It gradually increased in volume, hou’evim, and 
was accompanied by a faint continuous sound like 
that, of distant tiinndcr. Meanwhile the sun, in 
the'opposite quarter of tho sl;y, w'ns shining in 
placid clondlessness, and Gic valley lay below them 
bathed in its glowing rays. * 

‘‘What does it mean?" whispered Eleanor, 
slightly paling as she. looked into her JuiS*- 
band’s discomposed, cottntertsnce, and clinging to 
his arm. 

"Wothingi nothing I hope. But that^is too 


nrudii to say. I pray God my fears b%mot trne," 
he added, with some agitation. “ But u they are; 
i-emember you are a true bush-womari, Eleanor; 
and think how much will depend on your coolness 
and presence of rnind.” 

" But what is it ?” demanded the yonng wife 
^ain, as the .sound increased, and the clond arose 
in thicker darkness, while she alternately gazed 
from thajb to her husband’s face. 

At the same imstant that IHck was hastily 
descending from the tree, two horsemen were seen 
galiupiiig over the brow of the hill. At first tlu^ 
were evidently unaware of the proximity of tho 
party; and when, at the distance of two or three 
hundred yards, the discovery was made, one of tho 
strangers was observed to clieck hia horse and 
tbruw up liis biuid as in astonishment. In anc^er 
moment his voice was heard, clear and strong, 
and its import sunk like a death-doom into tho 
hearts of the anxious listeners— 

“ To your horses—your horses 1 —tub uusn ifr 

ON VIHK.’’ 

Then, spurring on again with headlong haste, 
followed by his companion, he threw himself from 
the saddle bencalh the giant tree; and when the 
sudr'en revulsion v<^iich*tho ieoriul perception of 
(he hnmineufc danger had for a moment proiluecd 
in her mind hud settled down- into renewed con¬ 
fidence and womanly resolution, Mercy Matson, 
to her surprise, found Frank Layton by her side. 


BLOTS ON BRITAIN’S ESCUTCHEON. 

Thb terrible war upon which we have entered, .and 
of which we have just had a faint foretaste, has, 
as in times remembered now but bv few of this gc- 
ncftition, roused the attention of tho pnlpits of our 
land. Among the numerous discdiirscs which have 
been delivered, some few, marked, it ha# perhaps 
been thought, by some unusual claims npon pnbfic 
attention, have been published. Of these *• bur¬ 
dens of the Lord’’ there is one at least which de¬ 
serves to be heard far beyond the precinets of tho 
congregation to whom it was addressed, abounding 
as it does in pungent appeals, forcible represwita- 
tiens, and eloquent exhortations. IVe refer to the 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Tho War, in some of its S(s-inl, 
Political, and Religious Aspects," by Dr. T. Guth¬ 
rie—a geuGoman well luiuwn for his able advocacy 
of ragged sdiools and otlier benevolent movements. 
The lollowing passages, in which the pfeacher 
dwells upon thif fact of our own guiltiness ns d 
people, in relation to scliemes of aggression and 
wars of conquest, will justify the terms in which 
we hav^.spoken of llte work 
*• In^ one of the libraries of the New World 
Uiere is a bible which no man can read; it is a 
translation, Jjy Elliot, into the tongue of a tribe of 
which- no living man survives. In sad keeping 
with this fact, Humboldt mentions another; ho 
tells how the Indians, as thav shot down the river, 
looked' up with? awe to an old parrot, that, perched 
on tho branch of a withered tree, talkeil to the 
melancholy woods some words of ^ language, tho 
tongue 01 n onco powerlW tribe—every man, wo¬ 
man, and sacking cbikl 'bf- it, all dead and gone, 
destroyed, exterminated on their own soil by ih-e 
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or sword, or Euvopo's imported vices. „That biblo 
which no eye can read; that old bird perched on 
the forest tree, the last speaker of a once livitic' 
tongue; tUbso two incidents—most touching inci¬ 
dents—^remind ns, that whatever charge of guilt 
in conquest or invasion we briu^ against the man 
with wnorn we are at war, recoils upon ourselves. 
How was it that we, who, looking on tho map of 
the world, occupy a small island on its northern 
edge, acquired these immense possessioni that, in 
every clime, SMttqred over every sea, and found 
in every continent, own the sway of Britain ? 
What is the history of these colonies P How did 
so small an island swell into so big a kingdom that, 
as is truly said, flie sun never sets on our queen’s 
dominions P Alas! thbse hands aro not dean. We 
cannot hold them up in the face of day, and say, 
they' are pure from the blo^ of all men.’ Clean! 
they arc stained, foully stained, with the guilt of 
conquest atid invasion; and Britain, protesting, 
and ri^iteously protesting, against the ambition of 
this northern despot, stand.s herself open to the 
taunt, ‘ Physician, heal thyself;' ‘ Thou hj pocrite, 
ca-st the beam out of thine own eye, and then slndt 
thou see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye.’ Uninvited, uujweleome, resistq^l— 
resisted to the very death—we carried these colo¬ 
nics by the edge of the sword; and no man c.m 
read their history, tho sad and melancholy history 
of some, at least, of these rich possessions, without 
feeling the justice of Powell Buxton’s remark, 
when, standing on tho floor of the British pqrJia- 
inent, he denounced tho crimes which his country 
hud committed against pagan nations, declaring, in 
tones of righteous indignation, that the iinhappi- 
eat djyr for them w.as tliat which first brought 
Christians to their shore. Do wo complain of 
Russian invasion ? Why, we have been the great¬ 
est invaders Time ever saw. Planting onefootmu 
America, and another on Asia, we have bestrode 
the world,, like a Colossus, and have carried war 
to many more peaceful shores than ever did ambi¬ 
tious Romo. Our title-deeds to these lands have 
l)ceu written in the tears of humanity, and carved 
deep by the sword on the memory of helpless 
tribes; and now we need not wonder tfiat.'iu a 
righteous providence, God should whip us with tho 
scourge beneath which wo have raadb our brother’s 
hack to bleed. Were these shores of oni-s in¬ 
vaded—had wo lo fighl for hearths and homes— 
had we, with wife, daughter, children, cowering at 
onr back, to stmid in our doorway and do battle 
with mthle-ss ruffians—were we driven at length 
to those hills where our fathers fimght freedom’s 
fight with the legions of Rome—had onr children 
to stand like theirs, the white slaves of some dis¬ 
tant market—then there would be meted oyt to us 
the measure we have meted to others. • 

" Our nation, therefore, does not enter on this 
controversy with clean hands. It is well to feel 
that, and humbly to own onr guilt ii% this matter 
before God. and man, What are we to do ? To 
fling away these countries, to throw them beck 
on rapine and discord, and, leavingsilmm without 
a govermaent, to complete the tnin which we have 
begun, and aggravate former wrongs f Cer^inly 
not. The best compensation they em i^cive—the 
best restitution we jan render—is, wmle owning 
the guilt rf onr fathers in this matter, to sow with 


a more open hand the seeds of civilizalimi in the 
soils which onr arms have subdued, and bless their 
inhabitants with the gospel of peace. Wo have 
taken of their carnal things; let us repay them 
with spiritual. 

" Another cause of controversy which the Lord 
has with our land, may lie in the Httlo improve¬ 
ment wo have made of the late long peace. .Th^’ 
who hide their .talent in a napkin and bury it m 
the earth, need not wonder that the gift is re¬ 
called ; or that, be they of a personal, domestic, or 
national character, God should resume the mercies 
which man foils lo improve. Ho doubt, in a 
more full share of civil privileges—in vast acces¬ 
sions of wealth—in an ifoornjous extension of 
commerce—in brilliant diseoveries of soignee—in 
tho inventions and iinpii()veiiicnta of'.arf^^und 
better still than thcse,"in the more universal dis¬ 
tribution among all, even the hnmblust classes, of 
tho comforts and enjoyments |tfjife—onr country, 
during these forty years, has made unrivalled pro¬ 
gress, And thcsie years, besides, have been 
I marked by events that will embalm their mc- 
I mory to latest ages. They saw slavery abolished 
r—they heard the trumpets of jubilee echoed from 
hill K) hill in the islands of the west—they saw a 
nation rise in the might and majesty of its virtue, 
and, in one ever-memorahlo day, strike his fettons 
from tho limbs of every,slave in the British em¬ 
pire. Nor can we of this section of the church 
forget—it will nov'cr be forgotten—it is written 
in the page of indelible story—that in Scotland 
they saw a sacrifice ollercd to religions principle 
not less n^lc than that Britain oflered at tlie 
shrine of hum-anity—they witnessed in this city 
au*avent which turned the eyes of Europe on our 
country, and which redounded as much to the 
glory of God, as, in his overruling providence, it 
has furthered the interest of religion. Yes, there 
is much to look back on with thankfulness and 
satisfaction. 

“ These forty years of peace have by no means 
been lost. Old ’Time, in these, h.ss some good ac¬ 
count to give of his stewardship. 'Ihey have sent 
forth more biblca on the world—they have sent 
out more missionaries to tho heathen, than four 
hundred years did before them, and thus commu¬ 
nicated an impulse to the world’s civilization and 
progress of tho Redeemer’s kingdom that 
^all be felt when long qges have come and gone. 
But \hc picture has its daik side too. Turn it 
round, lluw this side reproaches ns 1 They tell 
us, indeed, how onr manufactures havtl increased 
—what forests qf mill-stalks havf shot np in our 
towns—what forests of'masts crowd our busy , 
harbours—what machiifery rolls and labours in onr 
smoky cities—and bow Britain, having pressed the 
spirife of the elements into her service, and se£ 
tliem to work her iron arms, now weaves and spins, 
and accomplishes a tifok as great as if the unassisted 
hands of this globe’s one tbonsand millions were 
toiling in her daily service. So much for the ma-, 
nufactories—what of the manufiicturers P Inside 
that mill, where one grows dizzy witli the flashing, 
flying whirl of its thousand wheels, and deaf with 
their ceaseless din, tho nidchiufo-y is bright and 
cleaif—no stain of rust is permitted to roar Hs 
polish; and these iron arms and liands of labour-p 
It is a pleasure and a woudci'to see them at their 
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work; but look at the men, the womeif, the little 
children—the best part of the machinery—the 
living machinery! Stand by the door of some of 
these busy hives when the bell rings, and the hour 
of rest Sends forth the workera to their hurried 
meal—follow them to their horaesr^to^theso dense, 
crowded, unhealthy neighbourhoods—and, alas! 
into what low and foul, and godless and graceless 
habits have these children of toil been allowed to 
sink! * 

“ They tell us, also, how our cities have grown 
—increased in wealth, in luxury, in populatibn. 
They have grown in another direction, in such a 
way, alas! as ^o illustrate the scripture-‘ Thou 
hast multiplied tbo nation, but not increased the 
joy.* Theso lapsed, lost, neglected, degraded, 
most nnpitied and uncared-for masses, have so 
grown Iwyond the means both of education and of 
grace, th.at now, as appears by the late govern¬ 
ment census, in the cai'iital of our empire (it is to 
be hoped that .the extremities are in a sounder 
state than the heart) move than half the inhabi¬ 
tants have cast off the very profession of religion, 
and from year's end to year’s end never darken 
the«door of a house of God. And, to come nearer 
home—to take another ccnsi*—to recall that of 
last ycai', think of the many thousand visits paid 
in a single Sabbath-day to the drinking shops of 
tills city. Like sailors in a storm, who quarrel 
about mending some hole in a sail when the ship 
is on her beam ends, wo hare contended about 
minor matters, and even now are contending about 
theories of education, while *my people,’ says 
God, ‘are destroyed for lack of knowledge.’ 
Thousands starve while we settle the shape and 
stamp of the loaf. The swelling ilood of drunken¬ 
ness rises on our schools and churches. Wo talk 
of national foes, and fortify our shores against dis -1 
taut dangers; but what sin curses, what danger 
tbreatens^tliis nation like intemporaiice P Intem¬ 
perance oosts our country more money annually 
than tho whole British revenue, and more misery, 
more tears, more broken hearts, moi’o loss of life 
than we should ^fl'er by fighting four Waterloos 
each year. Had these forty yeara of peace been 
but forty years of war—earnest, active war— 
against domeslic enemies, ignorance^ intemperance, 
immorality and irreligion—had tho country buckled 
for that fight as now she does for this—she had 
grown better laurels iifthe.sc years of peace than 
any she shall win in the field of war. To gather 
‘in ten thousand outcasts, to convert them into 
decent citizens, pillars of tho state, and oniamcnts 
•f tho church of Christ, were ovtry way a nobler 
thing than to leave ten thousand dead on the field, 
or whelmed in the grave of the sea; and while we 
carry on the battle against ow foreign enemies, it 
were more fatal than the most disastrous dcfdht 
to neglect the better war at home. In this home- 
field, our noblest, our holiest, most enduring 
triumphs are to be won. Even * ho* that rulcth 
his own spirit is greater than be that taketh a 
city.’ ‘They that turn many to rlghtoousnoss 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.' There 
aro no viclories like those of knowledge over igno¬ 
rance, of virtue over vice, of piety over ineligion 5 
in these the conquered are more blessaa than the 
coftqucror; conquered and conquerors alike divide 
the spoil." 


THE*'SCAB’S SUMMER QUARTERS. 

“ WnKBE'are you going?" asks some familiar, as, 
on a fiery July day. you hurry, red in the face, 
along tho splendid quays of the Neva. But you 
have no tim^ to explain. Already the steamer's 
bell has rung. So, tin-owing an hour’s politeness 
into your glance, you push past, leaving the word 
“ Peterhoff" floating in the air behind you, as a 
sufficient explanation of your excitement. A mi¬ 
nute or two brings you to tlie landing, where 
tho intimation, “ For Peterhoff,’’ is written in Russ, 
German, and English. You get into tho office. 
Others are there before you, and daring tho few 
seconds of detention you nave time to look round,* 
and sec that the shelves hbliind the cownter are 
filled with tho caps and'swords of officers who, 
in their trips, leave them till they call again. The 
place looks like a room in an oi-my clothier’s. 
But it is your turn now, nn'k'iilie man looks. If 
yon seem vety shabby, he gives you a steerage 
ticket, and coiisigns you to the fellowship of the 
movjiks. But if you seem at all ropuiable, he 
hands you a slip of pink paper, with some wonder- 
•ful characters on it, and you hand him fifty co- 
pceEs, and proceed to the boat. You are now on 
tho gangway. But here you are stopped by two 
old soldiers—civil, like all the Bus-sians—who ex¬ 
amine your hilkt, tear off a corner, and then mo¬ 
tion you towards the cabin. 

There are several Peterhoff steamers, "and all 
pretty much alike. You find yourself in a long, 
slini-p, elegant, fiist-sailing iron river bout. The 
weather is fine. This is a fufe-iay. Crowds are 
going down. Y«a came late. There is neither 
voSm to walk about nor sit down, so yon must 
stand till some ono leaves his place. Under these 
circumstances, you squeeze yourself, rather sheep¬ 
ishly, between rows of seated ladies, and get near 
the taffrail, where you aro out of the way and can 
see everybody. 

The bell now rings for the last time. The gang¬ 
way is removed, the ropes are thrown off, the 
steamer backs, then goes ahead, then swings 
round. While tMs interesting operation is pro¬ 
gressing, several pcopio rush down to the quay, 
and stop abruptly vrithin an inch of tho edge, 
having discovoi-od two or three minutes before 
(liqj^ it was no use in their coming at all. But 
tberq they are, looking very indignant and ready 
to go home again every tirae.a boat starts. Yon arb 
now clear, and passing Baird’s works op the left, 
and the Mine-corps on the right,th# dty disappears, 
and the vessel‘threads her way in the narrow 
channel which leads through the now shallow ex¬ 
panse towards the gulf of Finland. 

Look at the passengers now, for there is no 
scenery worth noticing. All are fully occupied, the 
ladies with their tongues, and the gentlemen with 
their tobacco. But some of the feir sex in Russia 
do more than talk: they smoke too. At first yon 
can hardly behove it, but are soon convinced that 
there is no mistake; tor in one dhse you see that 
I “ the smoke i^bich ‘so gracefulljr curls" comes 
from under a handsome oopnet; in another, that 
small gloved baud holds an ignited papirowe in 
the (host* approved method; while a third lady 
asks a fellow traveller to givp her a light. How¬ 
ever, smoking ladies, thoi^h‘frequently met with, 
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are not tke rule. Oa tlie other hand, afl! the men 
Binoke, and the mass indul;^ in thiaifiabit to ex¬ 
cess. Especially do they indulge in it on board 
the steamer, since they diire not draw a puff in 
the streets of any city, town, or villv^e of the 
empire, because the txar abhors the practice, and 
won’t allow it: a useful bint this to legislator.s 
among ourselves. Even in free America, u.«era of 
tobacco are compelled, in such cities as Boston, to 
consume it in their pipes at home. Why should 
they annoy other people P And I can bear witness 
that they do so j for even on the deck of tlie.so 
Ilussiun steamers, on a calm day, the air is so filled 
with stifling fumes, that to breathe freely one 
•would almost need to be hnug oy.er the side. 

Thip.h?<‘luuded compbiiy is a motley one. Here 
is a knot of glittering ^oiforrns; there is a group 
of grey military cloaks. Here is an elderly gen¬ 
tleman in plain clothes, with an “ order” round his 
nedi; there is a>tih!yulous youth, who docs not 
seem to be burdened with any kind of order at all. 
And as fur languages: a running lire of French 
is pretty general, with hero a little Uuss, there a 
rasp of German, and in yon comer a monosyl¬ 
lable or two in English. It Keems as if every mnn-' 
I try in Europe had sent a representative on lilbard 
j the vessel. Either sex, all ages, and professions, 
and ranks are huddled together in this iron box, 
thinking little of the day Hint is gone, le.ss of that 
uhich is coming, and chiefly intent on the present 
moment. They are going to PeterhofT, partly to 
look at the crowd, and partly to let the crowd look 
at them. They are people who livo„,cliielly for 
pleasure, and find it hard work to waste time. 

The water at PeteihofT is slu How, so that the 
pier runs out a long way. The b.a\ik is pretty, 
and from amidst the green trees golden and glit- 
' tering roofs peep out, now hinting at a palace, and 
{ now at a holy sabor. Some distance from the end 
j of the pier is the place where private carriages 
draw up. A little further on is the drosky stand, 
wlierc a mounted gend'arme is stationed to keep 
^aisvoslchiks in order; for there, as here, “cabby” 
is an unruly mortal. Indeed, the diivc-rs are the 
only men'in Russia to whom uprearions action and 
fivmoin of speech i.s permitted. Hor arc they 
slow to use their privilege. There they are, with 
their low-crowned hats, dirty faces, shaggy beards, 
and long cajlans, shouting vociferously, runi^g 
frantically up to, round almut, and after passen¬ 
gers. You see what you may expect. Go, then, 
and face tl^e tumult. Goapadeen, pajalsly ! Gos- 
pudcen,p<gaUtiiJ Issues from tweuty hairy mouths, 
and every speaker demands that you deposit your¬ 
self in bis particiiliur veliicle at that very moment. 
But as ubiquity is impossible, and dismemlicrmeut 
unpleasant, you must at once jump into the decent- 
est looking concern you ace, and instantly ‘drive 
off, w'hich you do, accompanied by a volley of jokes 
and jeere. 

Peterhoff was a favourite place with the great 
tzar whose nati>e it bears. Two of hi.s palaces 
are still standing; but these look so humble, that 
a visitor would never fancy they had held an em¬ 
peror unless lie wero^Udd that they really did so. 
Ouo is a white paiute'di square, two-storied build¬ 
ing, in size and,shapo just . Mm tliat which h re¬ 
tired citizen, such as John Gilpin, might have built 
for himself at Waio, iii Cowper's time. It stands 


embosomed in woods, and has a large square pond 
before it, where quantities of fish swim, as fat nud 
as tame as those at Hampton C.>ui‘t. The other is 
a one-story nuige, close to the river, wit^ a marble 
terrace before it, and a pretty gai'den on the land 
side; but wjtht|}, it is a poor place. 

At a more recent and advanced period in Rus¬ 
sian history, the lavish and unprincipled Catherine 
erected a more pretentions building on the top of 
the hill u^iicli rises to the south, and on which the 
village stands. Now this woman was a great ad¬ 
mirer of Voltaire, and loved to think herself, and 
would have others think her, quite a philosopher. 

She was wise, loo, in her generation, conducted 
great affairs, and gathered able'meu about her. 
Hence, one wonders that she did not build a better 
pahice, for this is a very tawdry affair, loaded with 
stucco ornaments overlaid wdth gilding. 

This building, then, is the ofHcial residence of i 
the tzar Nicholas, during four or five mohtlis every j i 
summer. In this palace he recoivps ambassadors, i • 
holds levees, and dates iilcases. How different 
from, and inferior to, the Winter Palace, recently !, 
sjwken of in this journal !* liowever, though this | ] 
1)0 his nominal residence, it is not his aetual ha- j 
hitnf; and if one eivonld describe Peterhoff, he 
need not dilate on this paltry palace, hut must 
rather .speak of the many and varied charms which j 
imperial power has bestowed on and developed or j 
created in . the country, round. The summer j 
quarters of the emperor aw not circumscribed by j 
four. walls, but coiaprehcnd cottage.s, villas, gar¬ 
dens, fiiiintaius, parks, walks, aud drives, scattered 
or extended over many miles. Peterhoff i.s only 
a centre point—a district in the home of the auto¬ 
crat. 

If anybody wants to see tho ruler of sixty mil¬ 
lions of human beings, ho is tolerably certain to 
meet with him in Ihi.s neighbourhood, almo.st any 
day, between the begiuuiiig of June and the end | 
of September. The newspapers lately Intimated 
that since the movements of tho Baltic fleet he 
had repaired to it ciirlier than usual. 

It was in the imperial cl)apel?that I first saw 
him. Nut that I was inside, but that he occn})ied 
his usual place at one of the north windows. And 
there he stood^ arrayed in the very splendid uni¬ 
form of his gn'ard, crossing himself and bowing 
most reverently, while the people outside waited, 
through tho whole servicOj; in the burning sun, 
with their hats off. Ho had that day entered on 
his fifty-seventh year. His bearing was very •“ 
solemn; but I cannot say iu much for his ittend- 
ants. The chapel would not hold them, aud the 
splendid throng, numbering neiudy two hnudred j 
men and women iu every variety of costume, stood I 
outside'the whole time on the Hat terrace roof of 
tho adjoining pahaec, along which tho procession 
had passed. Old Nessoirode was there with his 
wrinkled visage. Oiluff, too, was there. Wooden- 
legged and .^wmless generals and admirals wera 
there. Young maids of honour aud trior lords iu 
waiting were there, who seemed far more dlspoiusd. 
to chat with icaeli other than to think .about a 
ceremonial in which thqy hud no particular inter¬ 
est, ond could take no part. 

After 11)0 cougregatiod, tuner‘"and enter, had 
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been disTniftfed, the emprcBa stepped on to the 
balcony. Beside her were her fine grandchildren, 
whom sha^caressed with ail a woman's fondness, 
for she tenderly loves them. Bat she looked ill, 
miserably ill, pale, deathlike; forcing from the 
apectatoi’s many an exclamation of i^ty, as they 
looked on that m-eck of beauty, and recalled all 
the eircnmstauccs which had so fretted a once fine 
form. The gratnlations of princes aw^jted, tmd 
were with seeming cordiality tendered her, and all 
that station conld give she had in largo abund¬ 
ance. StiD, timre are few English wives and 
molhcrs who would exchange lots with the em¬ 
press Alexandria, 

“ Blight 13 the gem on titled brows. 

And precious the array, 

But quiet cots, in rural spots, 

Know greater hhsa thnu they. 

There, seated by the gliniineriiig fire, * 

Tlie halie repays iU toilwoni sire; 

• And mild, meek mother smiles to seo 
Her lienrt-huds hloomiiig roiiiid her knee. 
Bneuviod thou tlie rich man’s sluiro; 

•Tis hnt the dome o’evarcliiiig care. 

A princely hall, n splendid train, 
t jVIay hide, hut cannot lio.tI, a pain.’’ 

Tlie dwelling-place of tho is about a tnilo 
and a half from the palace, and is only a cottage, 
though a boantiful one. But the grounds are very 
extensive, well laid out, and carefully kept. Here 
the family live in quiet seclusion, and in as domes¬ 
tic a way as can bo attained by people like tliem. 
Prom this retreat the public are properly excluded. 
Oiico a year only do th6y get leave to visit it, and 
that is on the birthday of its mistress. On such 
an occasion 1 was there, and saw thousands wan¬ 
dering without restraint into every nook and 
corner of the gardens and parks. Here again 1 
saw tho emperor, driving about slowly with his 
wife and sister, eagerly gazed on and rcspcctfiuly 
saluted by all. 

The liberties taken by everybody that afternoon 
were amusing. Not content with inspecting the 
great man outside his house, they seemed resolved 
to know what he was about within ; and, planting 
themselves on either side the door, they stood 
staling at him as ho talked in the lobby. Still ho 
did not appear to heed them. Suali liberties are 
allowed in Russia. Nicholas would have his people 
to own him as their fayier; and just in proportion 
as he keeps from them the right of thinking for 
.thcmselve.s, so does he accord to them the privi¬ 
lege of looking at him. This is his sncccdanenm 
for ratibnal freedom. A despot must rule, either 
Ry affection or force; and he oPRussia—not to 
speak of higher motives—knows that tho former 
is the stronger yoke of tho two. It is well there¬ 
fore, to let tho people stare.* While doing tlys, 
they, forget more important matters. That even¬ 
ing they mu) to the top of their bent; ior the em¬ 
press, tho fhmily, ana many of the nobles, took 
tea on an open balcony. • 

1 was walking one afternoon from a friend’s 
house back to tho village, and, on rounding a bend 
in the roqd, met his majesty with hih consort, tak¬ 
ing their evening drive. There were two carriages 
behind ti.om. The emppror himself drove, Eng¬ 
lish fashion. There were no outriddks, and no 
guards of any kind. • It was a good, but nnosteii- 
totious tum-ont. In sneh circumstances, it is ex¬ 


pected thSt yon should stand uncoveriA till the 
cortige passes, and I did so, receiving quite as 
good a bow as I gave; for, whatever his feults may 
be, Nicholas ever demeans himself courteously. 
Hud I nut paid him this mark of respect, how¬ 
ever, my reasons for withholding it mighh have 
been demanded, as I was assured they liau'been on 
an occasion when, cither from ignorance or nidc- 
ness, the customary salute had been omitted. 

Once, while in company with sonie friends, I 
met him in his own droskyr Ho was drawn by A 
beautifiil black horse, wore the common infantiy 
casque and gray cloak, and had nobody with or 
near him but tho favourite, driver, who seemed far 
more pompons than his ^lastef. Ho know us tO* 
be English, and eyed us .sharply. Iriik'^cvery 
Russian knows an Euglislfman when ho secs him, 
wherever that,may he; and I firmly believe that 
no lorcigners arc so much esteemed by all classes, 
from tho tzar to tho wioiyifc, lisr' out own country¬ 
men. And, without partiality, their, conduct en¬ 
titles them to all the esteem in which they are 
held. All this is of course changed since the war. 
A gentleman who recently returned from Russia 
'desq^’ibes the feelings against Engl-aiid and Eng¬ 
lishmen as being now intensely bitter. 

On tho morning of tho empress’s birthday, 
already mentioned, there was a grand parade of 
tlie chevalier guards, her own regiment. She 
had been inmsually feeble, and was not expected 
out. However, when the men wore drawn np in 
a great hollow .square, it was whispered that she 
would «;ome. A considerable number was a.ssem- 
bled, and while I had no objection to the nnivcrsal 
pojjteucsa, I did ifiiss the heartiness of an English 
crowd. 'I’horc were no inisehievous boys about, 
and an utter absence of that class, so abundant 
with ns, whose jokes and self-provoked merriment 
•so beguile the tedium of waiting for n sight. • All 
was flat, very flat, and I grew weary and heavy 
long ere tho emperor arrived. At last he came, 
and strode into the centre of the square. It was 
now his turn to wait for the empress. And there 
he stood, just like a statue, amidst the silence of 
soldier.s and people, apparently not moving a 
muscle, for nearly if quarter of an hour. Only 
once did he manitest any impatience, and that was 
when lie turned his head sharply round in the 
direction from v'hich the carriage of his wife was 

come. But ho instafitly resumed his former 
altitude, .and never moved lignin until sho drov’d 
np, and ho advanced to receive her with military 
honours. Then tho vehicle, tvilh its feeble bnrdei^ • 
was drawn Uionll the sides of the square, atid the 
lady bowed, and the bands played, and the men * 
shouted out their uncouth cry; while in waiting, 
dutiful and chivalrous, walked tho sons and tho 
husband. The sight was soon over, but it was 
' interesting in itself, imd doubly so for many reasons 
which I need not name. 

Tho emperor cares so liltio fi>r state, that there 
is a class who w'ould be dbappoipted' at the figure 
he cuts either |^t Petprhoff or in the city. In tho 
I latter place he w.'iadcrs through the crowded 
streets alone; in tho country, if accompanied at 
I aft, Ise goes out generally wdUi some member or 
! members of hfe own fwaily. • 
j I suppose I may now leave crowned’beads; let 
' me say spmetbing about other objects hs worthy 
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bf not#, tThere is the village itself, whifch, though 

ehowy place, and by no means very Russian, is 
yet Russian enough to bo different fi-om an ecr^l 
number of houses in any other country. The 
streets are clean; the bnildings regular and neat, 
as done to order. Here and there one sees n dwell¬ 
ing which even makes a little pretension, what 
with wood-work, stucco, and whitewash. Some of 
these apportioned to the courtiers are really hand¬ 
some. But'tho best structure by far in the idaco 
is the " new stablcs.V Its design is castellated 
gothic, and its size very great. Beside this, the 
ralace is inngnificant, and the Alc.'iandria cottage 
forgotten. It has so }nany stalls that I do not 
(Venture to assign a number. 

Tli^«crriage-drives,*hvenues, and shaded walks 
extend in their many'-windings for nearly forty 
miles; and nltliough the country be generally 
level, and the land poor, art has dime everything 
that could be nccemplishcd. Now the road runs 
beside an artificial stream; then it is hemmed in 
by hedges. Now it passes throngli meadows and 
rye fields; then it winds, biding itself in clumps 
of young trees, and ere long running through the 
primeval forest. Presently you hear the rush oi 
water, and find a little fall, standing beside wnich 
is a lovely Swiss cottage, and close bj’’, an .artificial 
lake, green and grassy to the water’s edge. Again 
the scene chiuiges, and at the end of a long avenue 
yon reach an Italian villa, whoso tall tower and 
lair statues throw their shadows along the lake 
below. Anon you are at the “ empress’s island," 
the most fairy-like creation of all. In every direc¬ 
tion there are lovely drives, and walks, and cottages. 
East and west, north and sontlv for miles, such 
pleasures He open to and invite .’ll! comers, Rus¬ 
sian or Englishman, prince or peasant. Nobody 
is excluded, and all respect the indulgence afforded 
them. 

I visited several of these villas, and fonnd them 
as fair within as without. The pavilion is exqui¬ 
site ; that on the “ empress’s island " still more so. 
Choicest sculptures and richest flowers, in either 
case, make a paradise of the approach. 

“ Every air was heavy with Ihi rf^hs 
Of orange groves . . . . n , . , 

Aud murmurs of low fomitaiiis tlint gvwh forth 
P the midst of roses.’’ 

Inside, perfect order, perfect taste, and softened 
splendour are at home. JSTor are the simpler cot- 
i^es, though less magnificent, less interesting and 
elegant, one of these I found a largo and 
^ charming collection of. English prints, chiefly after 
Landseer and Herring. The dogs and horses of 
our great painter seemed spccLil favourites. 

The imperial family often visit one or other of 
these houses on the summer evenings. When 
they do, the attendants carry to the appointed 
place the inseparable samovar, and prepare tea; 
a bever^e of which immense quantities are con¬ 
sumed in Russia by all classes, and which, in that 
land, is of a qn-slity and flavour comparatively un¬ 
known with ns.' Why this should bo I cannot 
say; that it is, admits of no iquestinn. 

These quiet parties so far indicate the affection 
existing among' the blembers of tbe Romanoff 
household. _ Nm^ 1 do not imagine that toy body, 
gentle or simple; deserves very much credit for 
loving his mother nr father, his brothers or sisters; 


all I say is; that the imperial eons and daughters 
of Russia are not historical];^ famous for the ex¬ 
ercise of such feelings, and it is a pleasant thing to 
see them improving and love living amidst the 
jealousies which enrroiiud a throne. The poor 
empress is very fond of such reunions of children 
and grandcliildrcn, for she is a kind woman. 

In each of these snmmer houses there is a room 
appropriated to the tzar, and one of these apart¬ 
ments is ii type of all his others. It is pliun in the 
extreme. Two or three green leather clndirs, a 
green leather sofa, a green baize table, an nnor- 
namented secritoire, and writing materials, com¬ 
prise all the furnisliing. His roqm is always the 
poorest part of his house. Ilis brothers' tastes 
were the same, extremely simple. While the 
ladies, and lads, and little folks chat and play below, 
Nicholas slips upstairs, and often writes for a 
toupio of hours; for he is a thorough man of busi¬ 
ness, and has enough of it to do. 

The lower or “ English gardens," near the palace, 
arc specially worthy of a visit. Hero, throe military 
bands play every summer night, and there is a 
grand promenade of all the Peterhoff people, which 
at this season includes the fashion of St. Petersburg, 
seasoned with a large sprinkling of visitors, and 
English or other merchants, with their families, 
who then rusticate in the neighbonrhood. Loiter¬ 
ing in this sweet spot of an evening, ono forms a 
very tolerable notion as to the component parts of 
Russian society, as to its morale and tone in every¬ 
thing. Yon get a notion, too, of the heterogeneous 
odds and ends which are worked up into the em¬ 
pire, when you see on all sides Germans, Poles, 
Tartars, Circassians, Cossacks, Fins, Persians, 
Slavonians, all distinct as ever, and kept together 
only by tho sharp circle of bayonets which surrounds 
them. There they arc, different in face, diilerent 
in ‘feeling, different in bearing, dilfcreait in creed, 
and in many cases different in dross, for the south¬ 
ern people cling to their own beantilul attire. I 
drank tea one night with an Egyptian, a Persian, 
an Englishman, a Frenchwoman, and a Russian; 
and just such a farrago is collected each evening 
in these gardens. What with grand uniforms, 
courtly ladies, odd faces, strange costumes, many 
tongues, beautiful music, and bright flowers, an 
hour or two passes there very quickly. Nor is tlic 
wiud-np of the promenade its least interesting part. 
At the close, the men on guard are drawn ont. 
One of the bands stands beside them. All is still 
as in a charch. Then tho glorious evening hymn' 
is played, which, once heard, can never bo forgotten; 
and when the solemn strains have died away, the 
soldiers and tho people uncover, while the officer 
repeats the Lord’s prayer. I dare say these poor 
fellows tknow and think very little about it, but to 
mi} this closing of a day was ever solemn, most 
solemn; and, like sir Thomas Browne, 1 was less 
disposed to find fault with other men's! devotions 
than to hops that my own were right,. Oh that 
yours and mine, dear reader, may prove as accept¬ 
able to God as that dear melody has to my eager 
ear. s 

Occasionally the emperor himself visitt this 
animated^scene.' But bis sons or,grandsons come 
oftener. ‘One night the^gupd turned out in 'a 
great huriy, and- everybody was on the wi vine, 
but 1 could sec nothing, though I gucssea that an 
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imporia], at least, must be, about someixrheve. At* 
leugth 1 saw by the motion of tlie people where 
this last notability was to bo found. On I set in 
search. Still I saw nothing except a crowd. At 
length, when 1 had elbowed uiy way farther in, I 
found a little boy about four years old, led by a fat 
officer, aud was informed that the poor little fellow 
was a pand duke. And so bo was, for all the 
people had their hats off, and wero staring at him 
very ranch as others do at tho latest Addition to 
the Zoological Gardens. 

^ On the river side of tho palace is a magnificent 
display of fountains, of which that named *' the 
Samson" is the finest. It is like having a peep 
at fairy land when one leans over the balustrade 
on a warm day, and loolos down on the many jets 
which throw their tinted showci's into the air, 
mailing, as tho waters fall again, and rush down 
the marble steps, “ sweet'music with tho enamel’d 
stones," and filling earth and atmosphere with 
freshness. Every one must admire these lovely 
fountains, and most of all an Englishman, espe¬ 
cially if his idea of such things has been formed 
from a survey of tho two squirts in Tra&lgar- 
sqipiiu. But half the #onders are not seen from the < 
terrace. You must go down below, and wander in 
tho woods. Thera, m odd corners, yon will find 
little boys standing under perpetual shower-baths; 
and tho " pyramid " of white foam, with its count¬ 
less pipes; and Adam enveloped in spray, at one 
end of an avenue, looking wistfully at poor Eve, 
who is subjected to similar treatmeut at the pther. 
Then there is the splendid imperial bath, where 
you are not allowed to bathe, however anxious you 
may be, and tlio little mischievous " mushroom" 
fountain, whero, in your innocence, you may get wet 
through wheUier you will or not. Indeed there is 
so much to sec, that the most insatiable must be 
satisfied, aud the most critical delighted. Man^ a 
sweet hour have 1 passed in this enchanted place. 

Such is Peterhoff in summer. When autumn, 
a Russian chilly autumn, comes, the emperor goes 
to Tsarsko Celo, his followers go after him, and 
the English racrebauts go back to town. Then 
tho artificial lakes are emptied, the fountiuns left 
dry, the bands of music sent to discourse elsewhere, 
tho very flowers taken away, aud mud, moujiks, 
and melancholy reign supreme. * 4 

Tho desolated prospect thrills the soul,” and 
until sunny and peacel^l days come back agaluf-we 
will not go near the summer quarter of the tzar. 


• A MAN BEFORE HIS AGE. 

In the year 1677 there was published in Loudon 
a book bearing tho followipg voluminofs title: 

England's improvement by sea and land. 4.'o 
outdo the Dutch without fighting. To pay debts 
without moneys. To set at work all the poor of 
England with the growth of our owp lands. To 
prevent unnecessary suits of law; with the.benefit 
of 8 voluntary register. Directions where vast 
quantities of timbw are to be had for Uie building 
of ships, with the advantage of malung the great 
rivers of England navigable. Rules to prevent 
fires in London,*and othw great dries k^ith oireo* 
tions how the several companies of'haMioraftanien 
in London may alwty^ have cheap bread and drink." 


The anthar of this boob was Andrew Tarranton, a 
man of whom mention is now but-tardy made, 
though he was the first Englishman who nftde 
rite discovery that peace and trade were better 
than war and plunder, and that nation'ai greatness 
was best secured by the cultivation of 8 prosperous 
commerce. Me was a shrewd, practical, imd enter' 
prising man, closely observant of the &ets of his 
day, especially whenever tlioy had reference to the 
true policy of the nation as a trading community. 
That he was a man of sterling natural genius there 
can be no question, because no foretold, or rather 
sketched out, *the exact course which this countiy 
has pursued, and which has led to her present 
prosperity. Coucemng this Vremmkable man", 
the biographers, most of ^em, are silagltajbut he 
tells us himself—" I was' apprentice to alinneu 
draper when this king (James li) was horn, and 
continued at tho trade some years, but the sltgp 
being too narrow and shorf ^r my large mind, 

I took, leave of my master, but said noUiing. 
Then I lived a country life for some years; and 
in the late wars I was a soldier, aud sometimes 
had the honoub and misfortunq to lodg and dig- 
^ lodg an army. In the year 1652, 1 entred upon 
ironworks, and pil’d them several years; and in 
them times I made it my business to survey the 
three great rivers of England, and somo small 
ones; and made two navigable and a third almost 
compleated. I next studied tho great weakness of 
the rye-lands, and the surfeit it was then under by 
reason of their long tillage. I did by practick and 
theorick figd out the reason of its defection, as also 
of its recovery, and applycd the remedy in putting 
out two books, «vliicli so fitted to the country' 
man’s capacity, that ho fell on pell-mell; and I 
hope, and partly know, that great part of Worces¬ 
tershire, Glonce 8 ter 8 hire,Hcrefordsfairo, Shropshire, 
aud Staffordshire, have doubled the value of 
the land by the husbandry discovered to them; 
see my two books printed by Mr. Sawbridg on 
Ludgate Hill, entitled, ‘ Yarranton's Improvement 
by Clovor,’ and there thou mayest be further satis¬ 
fied. 1 also for many years served the countreys 
with seed, and arilast gave them the knowledg 
getting it with ease aud small tronHe; and what 
I have been doing since book tells you at large." 

Thus far Andrew of himself; but wo learn fur¬ 
ther that ho was employed by persons high in 
|nthority to visit the eontinent with a view of 
studying such trades aud improvementa os might 
bo with advantage introduced into England—rant 
he had been associated witlMaohl^lords in imj^oV' 
ihg the inland navigation—considted wi^ reaped 
to tho construction of harbours—4md had been* 
appointed commissioner foi the exaadnation of 
laud titles. When abroad, he had " pryed into the 
curidbs intreagnes of trade and the thriving poU* 
ti^ of our neighbour natiims," iir order to discover 
" how and which wajr the trade of England paight 
be improved and advanced." From uls obkerva- 
tions m Holland, he had eome to the condusion 
that we could not beat the Dutch by fighting^, 
and then “ by*long ktudying and weighii^ eyerf 
part of their condition, ao^ also knowing sotnie of 
our failings in the advance of trade, and onp 'weak 
laws* conducing thereunto, 1 did .see that aU Was 
out of joint; and pursuing ihe catika ftwredf, 'in « 

, small time it appeared to ide,' that MtHdugh' we 
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conld not iwat tliem with %hti»gr, set, on the^ 
^er hafld, it was as clear to mo that arc mijfht 
1 >eat tb«n without iightin?, that being* the best 
and justest way to subdue our enemies." 

And how did he propose to set. about it P Let 
us see. Being coavineed that £ngiand, with her 
natural advantages, ought to have a good trade, 
and knowing that she has not—be begins to look 
ont for the means of obtaining it. Trade, up to 
this time, had everywhere been connected with 
d^htiug; but Andrew wants to beat the Dutch 
without fighting, as the juster way. Like a wise 
pi^ as he was, he begins at the ht^inning, plung* 
ing at once to tho first principles of commerce. 
Si^s he," All kingdoms and commonwealths in 
'the wo^ that depend..,upon trades, common ho*! 
nc$ty*!s itb'necessary an^ needful in them as disci* 
plbe is in an army} and where is want of common 
honesty in a kingdom or comraenwenlth, from 
iheneo trade shall dimrt. For, fl,s the honesty of j 
all governments is* so shall bo their riches; and as j 
their honour, honesty and riches are, so' will bo ; 
their trade. On examining into the reasons of the | 
prosperity of the Dutch, he finds it to be based ; 
upon two tilings chiefly—the cheapness of money,, 
—•and facilities for trade. Money was plentiful i 
with the Dutch because they had a public regia* 
ter of all lands and houses, which they could thus • 
turn into ready money at any time without the ; 
necessity of a lawyer: and they bad a public bank 
“making wper go in trade equal with ready 
money.” Their facilities for trade were great, 

owing to their canals, “ cut in all places where it | 
was OMsible to effect it." With tliese'' appliances, | 
to wlileh there was then nothing comparable in ; 
England, Andrew calculates that a hundred a year : 
in Holland would do better ilmn a thmisand a year 
in England for trading purposes. In fact, a Dutch* 
man with a hnndred a year in land could at once 
raise a capital of 40001. withont incurring expense; 
whereas, tho Englishman of a thousand a year 
was pretty snre of ruining himself and family if 
be mortgi^od his estate for a like sum — owing to 
the then rapacity of lawyers and usurers. To do 
away with such an infamous state of things, he 
proposes “ a ipneral system of banking that should 
nnito the fo^wing advantages:—1. Security to 
the bank for all advances; 2, Security to the eapi- 
tafiat, great or small, for all deposits; and, 3. Fa* 
mlity of advance, based on iJie registration of fi'ec* 
hpld land, which would oDviate dl luicertainty as 
to title or incumbrahcc. This registration he 
would bark aliio extemlcd to liouses, and especially 
to those built after the great fire,.of London. It 
is almost needless to ob^rve that this is the very 
system that has enabled Scotland to assume her 
proseat posHioaof commercud iinportanee.” “I 
would have the mistaken world know,” says* An* 
dreir, “ that a bank is as safe and practicable in a 
kio^om as in a commonwealth, and particularly 
, in mi^Iaii^ that is convenient for trade. And the 
reason wb/ it is so 1^ because it is a bank of credit 
^^d not of cash, as ts the chamber of London and 
the East India Company, >whos& treasures are 
abroad and increasing, and only the books in the 
ofices. . I say it is impossHiie to keep a but}: 
from rising is this kitt|^nh nay, maa^'banks, if 
we were under a Volnnt^ reghdar*" 

Haviug imswered ot^tions to the bailing 


system, he. next p^oi^ tho growth of flax and 
the mmvn^ure of linen, tho produotion Cff irrni 
and its manafaettare, and the manufacture Of 
wool. Such, be contended, ought to constitute the 
great pursuits of industoial England; and it will 
bo notod that, substituting cotton for linen, he 
foretold as accnrately as p^ible (die main features 
of our manulactnriiig oi^ivities. In order toac* 
quire tho necessary skill for the prosecution of the 
linen ma,mfactnre, he ach’ises capitalists to send 
to Holland and Germany for insti-uCtors to teach 
the people how to work; and promises them for 
their reward, tliat they shall save at least two 
millions of money (an immense sum in those days) 
from going out of the country to pay fiir linens. 
Andrew is angry with those who contend against* 
the manufacture of iron upon nonscnsicai grounds, 
and thus appeals to them:—"I pray consider the 
charge England is now'at with the poor, and oh* 
serve what they now cost the public; bnt if em¬ 
ployed in these two maqufactnres, what aJvanco 
by their labour might the public rccrivc! Admit 
there be in England and Wales a hnndred thou¬ 
sand poor people unemployed, and each one costs 
the public Iburpencc the in food, and, if tbeso 
wen^mployed, thw would corn eightpeiicc the 
dayl and so the ptmlic, in what might be gained 
and saved, will advance twelvepence the day by 
ciich poor person now unemployed. So a hundred 
tliousand persons will be to the benefit of the 
public, if employed, one million and a half yearly 
in these two manufactures of iron and linen....; 
But there is something that may be of worse, 
consequence than ordinary, if the iron manufacture 

be not encouraged.When the gi-eatest part 

of the iron works are asleep, if there should be 
occasion for great quantities of guns and bullets, 
and other sorts of iron commodities, for a present 
unexpeoted war, and the Sound happen to be locked 
up, and so prevent iron coming to ns, trnly we 
should then be in a fine case." With regara to 
the woollen trade, ho proposes to improve it by 
tho adoption of the processes which enabled the 
foreigner to make a handsomer cloth than was 
made in England, advising that the machinery 
for so doing should be imported. 

Andrew next turns his attention to the means 
of transit. »Sajs he: “That nothing maybe want¬ 
ing that may conduce to the benefit and cn* 
conn^ement of tbings magu^tured, as in cheap 
carriage to and fro over England and to the sea 
at easy rates, I will in the next place show yOu • 
how the great rivers in England nmy be made 
navigable, and thereby make the commodities and 
goods carried, especially in winter time, for hjdf 
the rate they now pay," . Not content with re¬ 
commending inland, navigation, he devoted his 
time to it practically: ho engaged both as engineer 
and capitalist in the work. He sm-veyel the 
Thames and. the Charwell, with a view to a eom- 
munioation Jbetween the former river and the 
Severn. He expended a thonsand pounds in 
making the river Stouro navigable from Star- 
bridge to Kidderminster, He sarveyed the Slcano 
in Irelimd—also the Dee, which he w'oald lave 
eonnwted with the Severn—and engaged ii\ many 
other Bimil^ labours. He affitmfid prophetici^y. 
that if bis^commendatieiM for the advaneement 
of eommerco were followed 6 ih> in practice, namely. 

























Opbssa.— “ rrifhei'to,” sRys Mr. Oliplmnt, in buvrorkoa 
tho *' Shoi'M of tbe Black Sea,” “ my life had been rendered 
miserable by repeated alloeions to the ' llasssian Florence.’ 
Borne tufatuuteii Odes-sans on board tbe s&amer impccaecd 
upon me, tor two dara and nights, that nothing I had seen 
at Moscow and St. retersburg could give mo even a faint 
conception of the glories of Odessa, which, according to 
them, combined in itself the charms of all tbe capitals of 
Bnrope. The statues and tho otiora were Italian; tho 
boulevards and shops French; the clubs conducted upon 
Kaglish principles j and the hotels unequalled in Europe— 
the wkow forming attractions which may surpass my most 
sanguine anticipations. It struck mo os somewhat siugn> 
lar, notwithstanding, to be* told, upon asking wliat means 
'existed of leaving Uiis eppliantiug spot, that we should 
find it/]fSCes:auy to hny a (arriaze and po.st, ns no diligence 
liad ns yot been established^ Odessa, probably, is the only 


dessa, probably, is the only 


town in Europe, containing npwards of a hundred thousand 
inhaintants, which cannot boost somo*pttblic moans of 
conveyance other than a post teUgo, which is infinitely 
more barbarous thait i^Cfapo bnllock-waggon, and only 
meant for the conveyance of field-jogers and despatches. 
It-must be admitted that Odessa is very cosmopolitan in 
its diameter. Almost every country in Europe has its 
' representative here, and the principal streets are filled ; 
with an immense vaiicty of costume. Indeed, Odesssc 
has an air of business and activity about it quite foreign 
to Knssian towns generally; and this is doubtless owing 
to its rapid growth and mixed population. There is a 
groat ded more liberty enjoyed by the inhabitants than 
by those of any other town in the empire; and I was 
struck by the unwonted freedom of smoking and con¬ 
versation ivhich prevailed among those with whom I 
mixed. The evident efibrt made to ho a.s little Kussian 
as possible is a sigmficant comment upon the inconsist¬ 
ency of the iubaoitants, who, while they piain^sin the 
ani^or excellence of cvcrjrtbing national, seem chiciiy 
desirous of sinking thar nationality, ^pd, with that facility 
of imitation peculiar to tho Russian character, seek to 
assimilate thanaelves as much as possible to other 
Eurepcan nations.” 

AIUBS AMD IBS BbBBD OV TBEIK IIOBBES.— 
Wlienevcr a horse falls into the hands of au Arab, whether 
by purchase or by plunder, his first tliought is how to 
ascertain its pedigree. If the owner Iw dismounted in 
battle, or if ho he even about to receive his death-blow 
firom the spear of his enemy, he will frequently anploy his 
last words in describing to its captor the genealogy of his 
noble mare. After a battle or foray, tbe tribes who have 
taken horses from their adversaries ^ill send an envoy to 
ask their breed t and a person so chosen passes from tent 
to tont unharmed, hearing from each man, as he cats his 
bread, tbe descent and qualities of tho animal he may have 
tost. An instance of this kind is related by Mr. Luyard, 
when on a visit to Howai’, the sheikh of tho tribe of the 
Tm. “ We found,” says Mn Layard, “ the Howar panoh 
out down and vexed by his recent misfortunes. The 
chiefs of the tribe were with him, in a gloomy consulta¬ 
tion-over tl/iliT losses. A Bedouin, wrapped in his ragged 
cloak, Was seated listlessly in the tent. Ho had been my 
giiost the previous evening at Nimrond,'and had announced 
himself on a mission from the Shammar to the Toi, to 
learn the breed of tlie mares which had been taken in a 
late conflict His message might appear, to those 
ignorant of tho customs of the Arabs, one of insuh and 
dimance. But he was on a common enand, and although 
Riere was blood between tbe taib^ his person was as 
sacred as tlrnt of an ambassador in any dvilized community.” 

A Nbv Mbtboo ov PAiMtiva bas been discovered 
and employed by the cclelirated Horace Vernet. It con¬ 
sists in mixing the fiolonrs with olive oil. When the pic¬ 
ture is paintM, ^ Ixick of the (anvasstis covered with a 
coating of fnller's earth, which draws the oil tbrongh and 
absorbs it eptirdy. Thesifointing is thns reduced to the 
nature of a paste. Tbe feller’ll earth is then remove^ ftdta 
the miivass, and a «wt of liiiiKed oil is applied, always at 
the back; the colours, in their turn, imbibe this oil, and all 
the mellowed tones of the old mastot are obtained. 


ThB MomKETS of GlBEAtTAB.—“ You*ivould think 
Biy account very imperfect indeed,” says Arthur Kenyon, in 
his “ Letters from Spain," “ if I did not say something of 
the monkcys*which yon have so often asked me aliont. I 
was fortunate in seeing them very soon alter I arrived, for, 
except when tho wind blows from the cast, they do not 
oftcu show thcmselvos on the same side the rock as tho 
town is situated, and am theroforo not seen for long inter¬ 
vals. But I h.appencd to he driving with iny triends the 
H.'s, when, suddenly, a little girl, who was sitting in the 
carriage, exclaimed, with great glee, ‘There are tho 
monkeys !* and, on looking, I observed, a good distance 
off, on the heights above us, some objects which at first 
I thought were dogs, but I soon j^rceived, from the 
agility with which they sprung from rock to rock, that 
they were indeed the auiiuab I so innch wished to. see. 
Gibraltar is, I believe, the only place in Europe where 
these monkeys arc to bo found, nor are they very unmerous 
there, bat are preserved with great care, nobody being 
allowed to kill or catch thorn. They arc of tho species 
called the Barbary Ape tnuut), and are about three 
or four feet in length, of a 'greenish-brown colour. The 
face is not very unlike that of a dog, hut they arc extreme¬ 
ly ugly, and have lingo poudics in their checks, where they 
place their food nntil they want to eat it. They go about 
111 one large troop, and seem to be under the direction, of a 
venerable old chief with a long white beard, who in 
Gibhiitar is known by the n.niio of the ‘ Town M.ajor.’ 
Usually they inhabit tbe liigbcst part of the rock, and 
feed, 1 think I was told, ou the palmetto plantbut some¬ 
times, when the oranges are ripe, they come down to rob 
the gardens, and then they are often fiwco and mischievous. 
Two ladies told me that, shortly after they came to 
Gibraltar, they returned home one day highly indignant 
at tho biul manners of the little boys of the town, who, 
they said, had been tlirowing stones at them from behind 
the trees in the Alainada. Some one suggested they must 
be mistaken; but no, they were quite positive of it; for 
they bad distinctly heard the naughty littio urchins 
laughing and whispering, although they could not sco 
tlicm. The next day the same thing Iiappened, and they 
determined, if possible, to discover tbe delinquents. They 
rad in among the trees, aud then, to their ostoinsliment, 
saw several of the monkeys sitting on the branches, jabber¬ 
ing awav and making the most hideous gi'imaces: so tho 
ladies tliongbt it best to retire at on«e, which they did, 
followed by a fresh shower of stones. The fom'ale monkeys 
carry their young ones in their arms as women do their 
cbilurcn, and Mrs. H. told mo she once saw one of them 
performing tbe morning toilet of her oiTspring, which she 
described as being painfully like a similar operation among 
hnmun bciiip; for tlie mother, while she smoothed down 
the hair of her Igmtling, kissed and cai'csscd it as long as 
it was go«d,'but when the thing became restles.s, boxed its 
ears soundly. It is a curious fact that the lifeless bodies 
or skeletons of tbo moukcj-s are never found, and it is not 
known wbat they do with their dead; some soying they 
throw them into the sea, and otlters that they 
across to Barbaiy, through tbo subterranean passage that 
is supposed to exist under the straits." ° 

A Litbbabt Loo.— There b a dog in Liverpool that 
vbits all the newspaper offices every day. He generally 
honours onr establishment with hb first visit. For some 
hour or hour and a half Jie redines ou the flags on one sido 
ofsthe door-way, eyeing the passers-by and each person 
who enters. Then ho ibes, and process to tbe next ad¬ 
joining office, tbo “Standard,” where, having gone through 
tlie same observance, he repaira to the “ Mercury,” and 
again renews t is apparent penance. Thence he goes to tbe 
“Albion," tho “Journal," and thc“ Times,” at eoeh of which 
I places he simUarly spends about the same space of time, 

I which completes ub daily gyrations. It b surmised that 
he M tho dog of'some dofunct newsman.—JDiveiToef J/er- 
ewy. 

BKitiscSuBJXCis IX Rnasu.—Thqnumlier of Britbh 
subjects rerident or travelUn} in Russia on. the night of 
tho recent census of Groat Britaij^ was SffSS.-yCfteimv’t 
Rxnlu ofiht Centus. 
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to fche iiPi, iiml, securing liis lioise, entered, to ; falling on t}io apparently forbidding soil of such a 
find hinisclV face to face witli Mr. Bracy’s Irish humau soul, had implanted new principles and 
hutlaoper. imparted new aims. Or, in other words, that “ the 

“ You here, Larry!“ exclaimed Layton, in much Sun of Righteousnesa," having arisen “with heal- 
Kuriirisoj "nothing going wrong at Hunter’s i ing in his wings,” had begun at last to disperse 
Creelv. J hope ?” ■ the thick mists of folly which had obscured .and 

" yot a morsel of it, misthor Layton; only the poisoned alf that an early and virtuous education 

mastlier sint me hero yestherday, and, sis he, had at ono time effected. Or, in other words 

‘ You're to wait till the overseer’—that’s you, sir— still, that the prodigal had, by the same mighty 

‘coinns to the fore, and thin you’re to follow his encr^, bfcen brought to himself, and, betliinldng 

directions.’" of his miserable condition, had humbled himself 

“ Directions about what, Larry ?” before Him who sees and encourages the rctui-uing 

“ About wliat’s in tho lettlicr he writ; and, sinner “ while he is yet a great way off.” 
thrue for yc, that’s what 1 hadn’t the sinse to give And Frank would have a home—perh.ips a 
.you at onct.” said,Larry, iishiiig in his pocket for solitary one: and then you cannot blame him if a 
the no^yxliich at length he found, and put into vision of his friend Challoncr's sister flitted before 
Fr.'inE s hand. , him, and a home no longer solitary. He would 

It was a short epistle, and ran thus:—“ Dear Lay- not dwell upon this, however, 
ton, I believe I may congratulate ysu on becoming But one thing was nearer its accomplishment 
theowner,orpart 9 wner, of Fairy Meadows. If so, than, a week or two before, ho would have ven- 

I should advise yon to turn off at Parker’s Inn, and tured to believe. In leaving England, Frank had 

take jiosscssion at once; for the stock-keeper who wisely considered the separation as final—regard- i 

is left in charge is not to be trusted. As I rather ing liis native land as no longer his home. He I 

su.spect that Barnes had an inkling for the dig- had calculated that, in all probability, (he pros- | 

gings, and so will not be with you on your return,! perity at which he aimed would advance by itnch I j 

you had belter take Larry—he is both houesVand progressive degrees, that, before the desirable event 11 

soboi", you know—and keep him till you are other- of competency could release him from tho necessity i 

wiso provided. He is willing to serve you in for further exertion, inducements to remain in (ho 1! 

this.” land of his adoption would be stronger than any ! t 

The note contained little besides this, except lingering attachment he might have for that which j 
kind expressions of regard from Mr. Bracy, and he had left behind him. But tho cherished hope 1 1 
liberal offers of assistance, wliich Frank did not of his heart had been to prepare for his mother a ‘ j 
read without some emotion. But it^ altered his home in Australia; and the greatest uneasiness ho !! 
route; and, halting only long enough to give his had felt in the apparently slow progress ho had made i 
horse breathing-time and a feed, and himself and was, that this hope was indefinitely deferred. As | 
Larry a mid-day meal, ho was presently s^air. in he rode onward, then, every step taking him nearer ! 
the saddle, and, accompanied by the Irishman, to Fwry Meadows, h« became gradually lost to ■ 
was pushing in the direction of Fairy Meadows, surrounding objects, in the formation and fanciful | 
by which designation the fai-m of Morris and fruition of plans by which hia dream of filial affec- | 
M’WecvIl was known; and which, it may bo tion might speedily be realised. ' 

remembered, was at a distance of twenty miles, From this state of abstraction be was roused ! j 
rough calculation, across the bush, by his companion, who, tired of the silence, at I; 

For some time, tho two bushmen advanced in len^h broke it, ai^ dispersed for a time Frank’s jj 

silence. Frank had much to think of. It was bright but thickly-crowd^ fancies. ; ! 

not many years since he had landed in Australia, “It isn't meself that likes to be riz out of a 

a stran^r, and comparatively destitute. Wi'iiin drsme, inisther Frank, when it’s a pleasant ono, |i 

those few years he had sometimes given way to ■ micli as yonrs is; hut maybe, when you have | 

despondency and regret; but he had, nev»tbe- \ dramed yow'dramo out, you would spake ten i 

less, striven, wd struggled, and hoped. And words.” 

now brighter prospedts seemed opening befarc j “ A hundred, Larry, if , jt will be any gratifica- 
him. One, at least, of tne dreams of his ambitiMi j tion to yon. I beg your pardon for my forgetfnl- 
wonld shortly be falfiHed. Ho would have a home, j ness; I believe I wax dreaming, as you . .. 

though, p'erha^, a 'snlitaiy one. That ho was in- how could you tell that my dream was a pleasant 
debtod for th« advance in hia .circumstances to ono P” 

-rJ., the gratitude partly, and partly also to the pro- “ Asy to see that, mistlicr Layton. It was 
vidence, of an almost entire stranger—one, too, mighty plascd you looked, anyway. And maybe, 

whom he had, when thinking of him at all, thought sir, noff would be tlje good time to ask a favour.” 

of as a reckless and unprincipled prodigal—ivas to Wh.at is it?” Frank dein.andcd. 

him simply astonishing. And the more he thought “ About the big hnt, misther Layton ; and the 
of it, and recalled to mind tfie self-abandoned and bit of ground, and the shape or two—the poor 
dissipated youth with whom lie had met at the bastes.” 

road-side tavern, contrasted with tho fr.nik and “ 1 understand yon; you aro really going to bo 
gentlemanly and sober-spirited Percy Eftingbam, married, then P” 

with whom he had raceirily paa ted on terms “ Not a bit of doubt of it, sir,” said Larry, 

of friendship at Melbourne, the more bewilder- “ I’ll Bpealf to Mr. Bracy about the cottage and 

ing it seemed. I’olUtihty lie might have tak^m ground, and there will be no difficulty about the 
extreme iinpresrions in cither instance: but enough i slicej). ¥oa arc a happy man, Larry. But after 
that was inexplicable remained, unless, as he might | all, you mfy os well bo your own spokesman; far 
liopo and believe, the influences of divine grace, J you know I am going to leave Hunter’s Creek.” 

_ __ * 
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I “ 1 thonglit as much, sir, when the ntasther aays, 

' Sfiij be, Larry, mihthcr Layton will bo kegiing 
you at ^liry Meadows a bit.’ Tbim Fairy Mea¬ 
dows is the very beauty of a place, thinks I, for 
little Fairy's mistbress, the swato darling' that 
always has the good word for man and baste. It’s 
you is the happy man, misther L.ayton.” 

“ I don’t know what should put such thoughts 
into your head," said Layton, iuwardlji vexed at 
the man’s penetration and disposition to refer to a 
secret which he had, until lately, believed was 
securely locked in his own breast. “ I am sure,’’ 
lie added, " that I hai'o never given you reason to 
believe that Fairy’s mistress is more to me than 
any other lady, and you will,oblige mo by not 
malting such a supposition a subject of conversa* 
tioii.” 

" That's quare, now,” replied Larry, who was 
altogether incapablo .of understanding Frank’s 
cxtreipe sensitiveness; “ but I’ll do your bidding, 
misther Layton : and irihybc you wouldn’t care to 
know that young misther Matson and misther Ir¬ 
ving, and the mistress from Little Argylc, and a cer¬ 
tain other young lady, were all congrcgated-~—’’ 

• It is not worth while,” said Frank, who has¬ 
tened to chango the conversdiion, and succscdcd 
at length in Axing it on Larry’s future prospects, 
which were evidently depicted on the hutkeeper’s 
mind in gay and lively colours. 

In the midst of an animated discussion, a sound 
like the stirring of a distant wind in the liigh tops 
of the forest trees attracted the attention of the 
travellers. Tliey were passing through a consider¬ 
able extent of tall scrub, which shut out on either 
side the sky view; and, merely remarking that 
the sound of wind betokened a speedy change of 
atmosphere, Frank was proceeding with the sub¬ 
ject Avhich had for the moment been inlcrrup^d, 
when a louder commotion in the mr, and a hurried 
exclamation from his companion, again suspended 
the conversation and arrested their pvogi’css, 
j This latter but for a moment, however. With- 
I out wasting breath, the bushmeti simultaneously 
I struck spurs into their horses, and rapidly made 
1 way through the forest. Fortunately* tor the 
extreme haste which they desired to make, the 
track, though narrow, was sufficiently marked 
and tolerably level; and in the course of a quarter 
of an hour, the bushmen ascended a rising ground 
comparatively open, tfhd, checking for the first 
J Jj;i*s«y»cir heated and panting horses, they looked 
around, and broke tlio silence which had during 
llic lli^ht been interrupted only by a few hurried 
j Vords. • 

I “ 'Tis thrive enough, misUier Layton,” said the 
j hutkeepor; “ the bush is on Are, and galloping 
! unlike mad the blazes are;*nnd amigh#^ aw/ul 
i roaring it makes. TliisbatesthcAoodtomythink- 
! ing.” 

1 There was snflicient cause for sonje degree of 
; alarm. From the eminence on whiclT they halted, 
i Frank cast his eyes upon a wide extent of forest 
: and scrub, over which hung a dark and cver-shift- 
I ing canopy of smoke. At different and distant 
quarters, Acreo Area w'cro raging and rapidly 
snreading—herq, ramiing along the'ground* with 
almost incredible rapidity, and there,'8euding up 
vast tongues of llanv, which wrapped round the 
tallest trees, and darted from tree top to tree top 


in lightnfng-like Aa.shcs. The deep, botlow, unre- 
mitled rijar ot the coiiAagration heightened the 
terrors of the scene; and a sense of imminent 
peril, for a moment, blanched the cheeks of our 
travellers. 

There was 11)111 little time for deliberation. The 
Are was advancing rapidly around them, and ap¬ 
peared to be hemming them in. In a few' minutes 
it would probably reach the spot on which they 
had halted; and, in whatever direction they looked, 
there was the same unbroken forest to attract 
and feed the danger. To return by the way they 
entered the hnsh was as full of luizard ns to press 
on ; it wa.s dilAcnll, indeed, to determine in which 
quarter to look fer compajative*safety. * 

“If we were at Fairy Meadows,”^tM^'rank, 

“ wo might be safe cnou;^. The bush brealis off 
before we gct.therc, and there is only dry grass, 
which a scorching Wouldn’t hurt in the long-run.” 

“And how far may wo hi? from tliim darlin’ 
meadows, misther Layton ?” asked Larry; “ ’tis 
pleasant they would look jist now, I’m tliinking.” 

“ Wc may be ten miles from the run,” said 
Frank; “ and eight of them ihrougli the bush 
whgre the Arc is raging Acrcest. It won't do to 
attempt that, I’m afraid.” 

“The horses is mighty impatient, sir,” said 
Larry; “ and ’tis sinsible bastes they are. Maybe 
beyont them hills we might fall in with a hit of 
cliire ground to make a city of riCuge. My belafa 
is, that the longer wc stay the worse it will be.” 

“ On with you, then,” exchiiroed Layton, giving 
his horse the bead; and, the next minute, the 
bushmen had plunged into the thick scrub, be- 
yojid which, at Some miles’ distance, lay a range 
ot wooded hills, while for the present tho wide 
space between was free from Are. 

In another half hour they were urging their 
horses up the steep ascent towards which they 
had been Aeeing, till, once more, they BtopjM'd te 
breathe and reconnoitre. Fast as they had tra¬ 
velled, the Arc was not far behind them. It spread 
below them like a sea, sending np heavy clouds of 
smoke which ovejhimg the valley, and showers of 
sparks and blazing embers, which, floating for n 
while on the breeze, and then falling on the dry and 
sun-scorched branches of distant trees, assisted in 
spreading still wider the combustion. 

Notwithstanding its alarming diaracler, tho 
scene was magniAcent; lind the occasional crash¬ 
ing of the huge branches ofcthe larger trees of tlic 
forest, os they yielded to tlioir death^loom,.and 
fell bodily from their elcvtltcd pbsition into the 
blazing biwli below, mingled with tho roaring and 
cracking of the Arc, which had iu itself become*’ 
almost deafening. The conAagratiou was evi¬ 
dently spreading far and wide. 

The causes of these bush Ares are sufficiently 
obviou.s. Parties a*o perpetually camping out iu 
the bush, and their Arcs are left burning when 
they pursue their journey, or, at most, only par¬ 
tially extinguished. For this n^ligenca there is 
a legal penalty^ but,the law whicli should enforce 
it is a dead letter. Few dream ot obeying it, and 
none of proving the oA’onoc and levying the pe- 
ifhltjj. Opcasionsdiy, loo, these Ares originate from 
the practice of burning the high* and dry grass of 
cattle-runs, to insure a fresher aud more nutritive 
crop; anjJ, at otlicrtime-s, from mere wantonnes.s; 
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and, fi'oirf all of these causes, bush fives are among 
the common ocouricuces of the colony, sometimes 
proving liarmlcss, and eventually even beneficial 
to the colonists, in clearing tho land of bush, but, 
at other limes, involving a large amount of damage 
to properly, in the destruction of farm buildings, 
the loss of stock, and, not nniVcquently, loss ot 
life also. 

Tho rapidity with which these fires spread, and 
tlie extent 'of country they cover in the course 
of a few hours, Ls marvellous. “ I,” says Wil¬ 
liam Howitt, “ have known bullock-drivers make 
a tire at noon to cook their dinners as they 
halted on the road, go away and leave it'bnrn- 
*iug; and in less than ,jjalf an hour afterwards it 
has ca'i^hc tho grass, and has spread over an in¬ 
conceivable extent of tl^i forest. In a few hours, 
such a lire, with a breeze, will have, raged through 
miles of forest, and will not stop till its progress is 
arrested by a river, a road, or a clear valley, desti¬ 
tute of long grass. You see, as you travel on,” 
adds this observer, " constant evidences of these 
fires having swept along the mountains to their 
very tops, clearing everything but the largest and 
most solid trees.” 

By snch a fire, in one day, not long before the 
date of our present chapter, an extent of country, 
300 miles in length by 150 in breadth, had been 
turned from thick scrub and forest—intermingled 
with wliich were ttonrishing farm and cattle runs— 
into a black and burnt waste. Building.s had been 
reduced to ashes; horses and cattle and sheep were 
destroyed or dispersed bj’ thousand.s, and the set¬ 
tlers, fleeing for tl»eir lives, were, many of them, 
miserably consnmed; while others, taking refuge 
in creeks and water-holes, escaped with their lives to 
sutler the scarcely milder pains of lingering starva¬ 
tion. 

Our readers will pardon this digression, which 
will account for the harried and fearful speed of 
our travellers, and ibr the terror-struck glances 
which they cast on the scene spreiul before them. 

“ And maybe, sir,” said Larry, during the mo¬ 
mentary halt, “ you'd be able jo constlirKo one 
question.” 

“ I'll try, at any rate," replied Fiimk; “ only 
we must spend ns little time as possible in 
talking,” 

“ And as much in doing. You're right there, 
mlsther La^’toiv; so I’ll ^st ask about thim beau¬ 
tiful places in the muurtains that you told mo about 
one .day afi-eryou and the masther and Dick Brown 
had been all da) on a splorcin the bush. The fine 
valley, with thim fine fiowers, inisther Layton, 
■ and the big tree, you’ll not have forgotten it, sir; 
and the grand lake that, you said, bate all yon over 
see j the more tho pity, sir, that you hadn’t, been 
bom in Ireland—thim’s the lakes.” 

*' Well, what about it ?” Prank demanded, ra¬ 
ther impatiently; for the subject, he thought, had 
little bearing on the present emergency. 

“ I’m thinking, misthcr Layton, tliat thim fine 
valleys and flowers won’t be .far oi^" 

Frank reflected a moment. “ As fiir as I can 
judge,” he answered,.." you may bo right; but 
ybu are mistaken if you imaguie wo slioultj ^bt 
shelter there, cxiiept by taking to the water, which 
I had rather not, if it can be avoided.” 

" That’s thrue, sir; fire and walher ,at all on- 


reasonable times is to be avoided. But, as I was 
saying, misther Layton, it 'ud be the miscliief for 
them as are, maybe at this very minulc, in the 
height of pleasure in some of thim beautiful places 
you mentioned, little draming of the fires beyond 
the bills, till it comes down upon them all of a 
sudden, sir—the timid faymalcs, misther Layton. 
It would be aqual to the flood, anyway.” 

"You kdon't mean to say, Larry," e-xclaimed 
Frank- 

“ Asy, sir, asy. Maybe they put off the junket; 
or maybe they will have turned back before now, 
misther Layton; but it's thrue, sir, that, as to 
maning, there was the mailing to have a nice little 
party this vei-y day in thim same beautiful—” 

The remainder of the scnteucc was wasted on 
the hot and stifling wind which, pas.sing over the 
burning valley, rose to the mountain top, the 
araiit rourriir of the fell destroyer. With frantic 
haste Frank was prc.s.sing forward his willing steed 
agaii'st the mountain side, urging it to renewed 
exertion with spur, rein, and voice. Tho hill-top 
! was reached at last, and the eye of the bushman 
scanned silently, carefully, and anxiously the land¬ 
marks beyond. AJoud exclamation of pleasure 
proclaimed at lengih that ho had found what ho 
sought; and once more putting tho speed of his 
horse to the test, and followed by bw companion, 
he altered his course, keeping to the mountain 
ridge mile after mile, regardless of the advance of 
tho fire, which was now swiftly climbing the monu- 
tain side, until he gained an cininenee on which 
his eye had been some time fixed. Then he 
plunged into the valley below; and in another 
short minute, bathed in perspiration and trembling 
with eagerness and excitement, he had thrown 
himself from his horse in the midst of the already 
alarmed party of pleasure. 

CI(Am;ii LVII, 

FLIQllT AND DCI.I> FIANCE. 

A FEW words of explanation and encouragement 
sufficed to show the extent of the peril to which 
the party was exposed, and the hope of escaping. 
In less time than it would take to tell, the horses 
were saddled, and all were mounted for flight; 
but even before this was accomplished, the fire had 
gained the crest of the hills, and was sweeping 
downwards witli accelerated fury. The spectacle 
was sublime; but the danger was too pressing to 
admit of a moment's delay in admiratiott't»f"k.!., 
sublimity; and, descending the hill at quick 
pace, tbe fugitives reached the plain. 

Not so rapidly, however, that the fire bad not 
outstripped tlicra. Blazing embers had been con¬ 
veyed by the wind above their beads, and, falling 
on tbe dry and long griuss. Lad ignited it in more 
spots than one, while the terrified horses pinned, 
reared, and threatened to become unmanageable. 

By inci^ediblo exertions, however, the party 
succeeded in Heading the fire, which, now spreading 
behind them like a burning lake, and throwing up 
clouds of smoko which hung over it like a thick 
veil, and obscured the light of day, was now pro¬ 
ceeding obliquely across the valley in tho direction 
of the brerizc, leaving ^e direk path into the 
bush for tbe moment untouched. Encour^cd by 
this favourable respite, Frank, who had silently 
and instinctively drawn dose to Mercy's side, and 
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kept pace, step by step, with her pony,.proposed to 
remain behind with Larry and Dick, to practise a 
nmnocuvre which is sometimes attended with par¬ 
tial success, while the females, with Mr. Irving 
and Challoner, were making all speed across the 
yet unkindicd grass. The suggestion was ap¬ 
proved ; and in another minute the rear-guard had 
torn from the nearest trees green and leafy 
branche.s, and commenced a running fight with 
the advancing surg^ of fire by bcatingit down as 
it rolled onward. The labour was intense, and 
the atmosphere was suftbeating; their horses, too, 
became at length uncontrollable; bnt the object 
was so far gained that the party in advance had 
reached the hokd of the valley uninjured, though 
the bush on cither side was blazing liigli on the 
hills. In a few minutes Erank had regained his 
position by Miss Matson's side. 

for one instant the party, as by one consent, 
cheeked fheir panting' horses, and tnriicd to look 
on thd valley they were leaving behind. In one 
short half hour, how altered its aspect! The 
valley of flowers, bathed in the glowing rays of 
the cloudless sun, and sparkling with brilliant 
gems, was now a burning chaos. Flames, d.^rting* 
from clump to clump of the beautiful wattle. Jrees, 
were shrivelling the glorious foliage with their hot 
and Wasting breath. Around the trunks of gum 
trees, and feeding ravcnou.sly on the stringy bark, 
the lire was twisting and twining like a thing of 
life. 

The peril was not yet passed, and, tliankfiul for 
the present preservation, the party again hurried 
on through the bush—not the only fugitives 
they. The wild animals of the woods incessantly 
crossed their path, and accompanied them in their 
flight in fear and agony. Snakes rustled by; 
opossums, roused from their diurnal repo.se in the 
hollows of old tree.s, moved to and fro in Sire 
distress, then, dropping down and rolling over, 
scitmpored off in desperation. Rats, guanas, 
bandicoots, squirrels, driven from their holes, were 
retreating from the invading enemy, and uttering 
wild cries of alarm in apparent hopelessness of 
eventual escape, while above the heads of our 
travellers, and wheeling round and round the 
hlazing scrub, were Hocks of birds, hovering over 
their nests and helple.sa young, pfobably; multi¬ 
tudes of them dropping from time to time, ex¬ 
hausted and sufTocateih into the flames beneath. 

gained at last, however—the edge of the 

• 6usik No sight more welcome now than the 
barrel* plain over which, a few hours earlier, the 

• party had wearily made way. There was safely 
there; fur the grass trees wero too distant from 
each other to extend the devastation, and the 
ground too bare to offer fiicl.to the fire. iSullenly 
the fierce flames travelled along the borders of ^hc 
forest, as though seeking an entrance into the 
desert, and as sullenly retreated, spread on either 
hand, smouldered down, and lmally«cxpired. All 
behind the travellers was a blackened, smoking 
ruin; befbre them, the sun, now low in the sky, 
was brightly shining in nnobscured.serenity. 

ITiey were safe: and bowing ove\ the necks of 
their trembling and froth-specked ftprscs, a« they 
once more stopped to* rest, the fugitives lifted 
heart and voice to (^od in adoring thankfulness for 
their deliverance. 


That wening Frank joined the pa\|ty in Mr. 
Brae)'’s drawing-room. Later at night, he walked 
with Challoner Matson along the banks of Hun¬ 
ter’s Creek, the scene of their first rencontre; 
and the conference was unreasonably prolonged— 
or if not uareasonably, niiscasonably. Perhaps 
Frank did not think so, however; for, from that 
conversation, sprang up iu his bosom the plant 
Hope. 


THE SEAT OF AVAR IN AVALLACIHA. 

It is surprising how large an ainoiint of valuable 
information constantly lies dormant in the mind 
of a locomotive nation like* ours. Although much 
of it finds its *way iiitfl* publicity U«-»^h the 
medium of newspapers ivid periodicals, other 
kindred channels, still there is always a vast mass 
of interest ing*tact.s, incidents, and experiences that 
never penetrate beyond the jiarrowest circles of 
private society, except when events of nnnsuul 
importance call special attention to some particular 
locality. AVe see a striking illustration of this 
remark at the present lime, when tlic press is 
pouring forth volumes by scores on those lands, 
and peoples, and governments that arc now i 
attracting the eye and absorbing the interest of j 
the civilized world. Judging by these works, i 
observant Englishmen seem to be travelling every- j 
where on all sorts of errands; and a fitting oc¬ 
casion is only wanted to justify publication, when 
any amount of information, sometimes criKlc and 
superQcial^ but often recherchd and well digested, 

Avill he forthcoming. Among mimerons other 
works on the iiidiappy countries that arc about to 
become the arena of sanguinary strife, we have 
read with much interest the " .Journal of a Resi¬ 
dence in the Danubian Provinces, in the Autumn 
and AVinler of 1863,” by Patrick O’Brien,* from 
which we propose to give a few miscellaneous 
culliiiga. 

Until the recent irruption into AVallachia and 
Moldavia by the Russian army, very little was 
known concerning these principalities. Nor can 
we wonder at tlfc circumstance, when we bear in 
mind that they lie far from the great highways of 
European traffic and international intercourse, 

“ These countries," says Mr. O’Brien, “ are rarely 
visited by fouii.sts; they lie out of the beaten 
Jraqic. The roads arc •always bad, and may bo 
said to be impas.sablo for s^ven uidnths of the year. 
The Englisliinau who winters iu Roma or Naples, 
or who parses his Bummcr"vacati)n on the Rhine ' 
or in Switzerland, could scarcely be tempted to go * 
ilirongh the ennvl of a Russian policc*omcc at tne- * 
frontier, to be aftcrw'ards dragged on a cart 
without springs, with a wisp of straw for a 
cnsliioD, acro.ss the steppes of Moldo-AA'^allachia. 
There arc no ruin^ to attract the antiquarian; 
there is no scenery to attract the poet; and there 
are no schools to be visited by the student. It 
has neither the comforts of western Europe nor 
the romance of the east. It'is an untrodden 
corner on the highway of nations. It is Uiis 
obscurity which is fatal to jhe principalities. The 
inhabitants may be persecuted and oppressed and 
maligned and calumniated with impunity. So 


• Xioadon : Bicbardl Bentley, 1851. 
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little 18 BiK'liarest visitwl by Eticrlisltntsn, tb-.it I 
am the (mly one, not estnblisliotl in tlie country, 


Europe. U ia laid oatjn the Ensflish style, with 
pravcl walks wiiulinjj amidst Illicit I’uliage and 
that is ill this (-iy at pvesent, and thtf only one brii'ht paiteircs of flowers. In tlie'inidst of green 
that has \w(.vl it as a Ivaveller for, I believe, spots here and there are fountains Hinting their 
eivjliteon inoiiflis.” spray into the air,and there is a small lake, on tlio 

Jud^,'iii<r hy tlie derivation of Ihonameof the shore of «’hjch is a pietnresque grotto. In Iho 
W.ilia.liian capital, whieh means ’‘the city of I centre of an open lawn is a pavilion; and hero, on 
pK'.i me," we arc naturally led to infer that the j tCte-days, a military band is stationed. 'l'iii.s gar- 
jninince after all is not so entirely de-titulc of! den w,as planned and laid out by prince Bebesco, 
atfraction as.the foregoing sl.ctcli would sugjvcst. j the late H^ispodar. 'I'he public promenade is also 
Tiicre is a Wallachiau pn.vcr',' which says that, he ! chiefly his work. In a part of llio garden, 
who has drunk of the waters of tlie Diinhovitza, j tlivough an opening in n little grove of acacias, 
on the banlfs of whicli the city stands, i.s loth to one catches a glimpse of a very charming villa, 
leave its neighbourliood. The present hcad-ipiar- the abode of a young lady, who is the ward of the 
ters of the lltissiaii army of oc'iipation is thus de- present reigning priuco, and is one of the beauties 
scribed by^ur iiitelligeiEt travcllcl-. of Bucharest. She in a Sicilian by birth, and 

Sofh at a mile disti^nce, Bucharcsi appears a when a mere child was adopted by a Ilussiau ge- 
vi-ry hdhdsome city. It contaiu.s some three him- neral and bis wife, a Wallaehian lady, who were 
died churches, and each of these ha.s two or more ! then travelling in Sicily. Alter some vears llio 
tall spires. Most of the public buildings arc al<o general and his wife died, and loft their adopted 
crowned by turrets *'r domes. Every spire, turret, ; daugUtir a .orlmic of 30>0(X)/., and contidM her 
and donn i.s covered with tin. A thin gauzc-like ; to tiic gaaidian.ship of the present hospoJar.” 


viiponr hung upon the lower buildings, softening 
their outlines.and above this waving cloud rose the 
thousand domes, spirc.i, and turrets, sparkling 
with almost dazrling brightness in the son. They 
frowned the city like a silver diadem. Bucharist 
covers nearly us great an extent of ground as 
Paris, but a third of the space is taken up wii'o 
gavileiis, so that one .'‘aw the bright green f diage 
of the trees appearing hero and there above the 
.shadowy vapour, and thi.s served to ineroas-o the 
charming ellect of the whole scene. I was not -so 


the abode of a young lady, who is the ward of the 
present reigning priuco, and is one of tho beauties 
of Bucharest. She is a Sicilian by birth, and 
when a mere child was adopted by a Ilussiau ge¬ 
neral and bis wife, a Wallaehian lady, who were 
! then travelling in Sicily. Alter some vears the 
general and his wife died, and loft their adopted 
I daugUtir a .orlmic of 30s0(X)/., and contidM her 
; to tile gaaiilian.ship of the present hospoJar.” 

I Tho alfair of tlio preserved meats fuvnislietl to 
' our seamen will be still unforgotten by onr read¬ 
ier'!, and especially so, as their memory lia.« bceniKO 
' rtcoijtly qui- kened ly somewhat similar proeced- 
, ings in relation to another article of eoiisumption 
hy the hor.scs of our eastern-bound troops. It ap- 
pears that, during his rambles in the principalities, 
’ .Mr. O’Brien stumbled upon the c.-'tablishinent 
’ wli. I’c tlic ilisgu-ling food tliat occasioned so much 
publiq excitement was supposed to have been put 
, up in caiiisler.s. He speaks in high Conns of the 


mu''h disappointed as I expected to be on enlcriiig | excellenco of the meat prepared under the pa-sent 
the city. After pa.ssmgthc gale,.where, £us I need 1 managoment. 

not say, I had to show my pas'jiort, and answer the I “Before entering Galatz," says Mr. O’Brien, 
three hundred ipiestions in the Russian pi dice j “ wo visited an establishment for preserved meat-, 
e.itcchisra, we drove through a long faubourg of; which i.; now in tho hands of Messrs. Powell, 
ahernate gardens and oue-sloricd houses, till wcThece arc twenty English butchers in this cstab- 
rcaclied a broad, well-built street, containing; some j llshmi.nt; the remainder of the workmen employed 
fine buildings. This Is the part of the city inha- ' arc nativi.s. The buildings are of wood, situated 
’oited by the wealthier Spani.sh Jew.s. \Vo tlicn ‘ within a large inclo.mre, in one part of which seve- 
rolled on through three or four streets, with hand- ral lumdred pigs, with wild bristling manes, were 
isonie shops on either .side, and full of bustle, till ' penned up (ogotlicr. The great demand for the 
wc reached the coach-oflicc. 01' the hotels of' preserved,meat prepared in this establishment is 
Bnchare.st J can .lay but little, as, during my stay j of itself a sntlicient proof of its excellence. I think 
in that city, I had the good fortune to enjoy the ; it right to siiy, as tho question ol these pre.servcd 
hospitality of the English agent and consul-gene- ■ meats has becn^o much before the public, that 1 
rrd, Mr. Colquhoun. The Hotel de France, 1 have fimnd, ouinquiiy, that tlie present proprietors pur- 
reason to believe, is tho bo,st. Tho master of this,; 'haso lor their nianufiictore the very be.st beef, 
ho]:ol and his wife are, I know, remarkably cn’il | pork, and multun, they cun find in the couuLti. 
and obliging. The chalge here for a good room, It is on account ol the great abundance of meat 
breakfast, and dinner, is about 12.j. a day, and fliis of all kinds in Ibe neighbourhood that ‘these 
is the geuerni taJifl’ throughout all the holds in | gentlemen have .established tlicmsclveB in tho 
Bucharest. The cost ot more living i.s .small, but neighbourhood of Galatx, and that nnother Eiig- 
tlie rents are high. One cannot have a tolerable lish establishment largely engaged in the jwrk trade 
bedroom under a dollai’ a day. has been formed at Kalalat. Tlio proprietors of 

” There i.s a public promenade outside Buchai'est. both these establishments find, notwith-standing 
It i.s about a mile and a lialf in length, and bor- tho high wages they ai’e lorcod to give their Eng- 
dcred with trees. Every afterhoon it is crowded i lish workmen, and the expcn.se.s of transport, that 
with the handsome equipages of the Boyards and they can «dl /heir inerchandiso cheaper in Eng- 
foreign agents. At present, it i.s rendered still land than if they purchased tho inateriais for their 
more animated hy liic pi’cscnco of tho Russian ge- trade in any of the miiriccta of Great JlKtain or 
niirals and their stalls. At tire conjAnencerneiiiof of Irchtml. Gimie ot almost all kinds abound in 
the promenade is a triumphid .arch, lately raised in , Wallaclda. Wfld turkeys are met with in hnii- 
lioaom’ of the emperor Nicliolas, and at tho other,! dreds iji the sK'ppcs or great open Mains. Hares 
end i.s tho unfinished ch.itciiu of the lati' hostjw- I vvere sold ifnVtl lately in tlas market of Buebnrest 
dar. On either sine ol ilm niad is the public gar- ; at foarpcnco each, and a bra^^ of blacltcocks at 
den, winch, for its size, is one of the prettiest in ' about the hamc price. There is also on nhtnidanco 
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of fish In the inland rivers^ and some of it of very 1 I have l*eard a story of a person, who. stiulyin*' 
exriuisito Havour." | the natural history of fishes, wrote to*a fiiend, 

In conclusion,' we may observe that the popula* ; askiiii? him to collect specimens for him. “ I shall 
tion of Wallachia is somewhat under three mil- i be deli^^htcd to do so,” wa.s the reply, '■ and will 
lions, tliouf'h the country, from the richnes.s of it.s | send you all I can catch, from a whale to a shrimp." 
natural resources and the fertility of i^s soil, is ca- I A very sU‘, 5 htju.quaint.auce with the subject would 
pable of supporting five times that number. The , have shown him that neither of these are fish; and 
superabundance of its produce contributes to tiie , a little knowledge would not, in this case, have 

I been so “ dangerous a thing" as it is sometimes 
I supposed by the idle and ignorant. 

1 The contrast and analogy bctweCir fi*she.s and the 
I aerial tribes are very curious and interesting. 
Jioth are fitted to move in a fluid inedinin, in an 


support of thousands who inhabit the Biitisli em¬ 
pire. The commerce of the country is Aandoned 
to strangers; agriculturo is sadly neglected, and 
the move refined arts and manufactures arc vii- 
known. Wallachia is intersected by six rivers. 


whose source is in the Carpathians, and which ' ewean of their own; the bird swims in the air, as 
could at a compdralivcly .small 


expense be rendered \ the fish may be said to fly in ^the water, by the 
tlie north-western : aid of similar, thongh not*ihe same means. The* 


frontier aro covered with magnificent forests. All' leathers of one are analogous to the scalc^of the 
this wealth of wood, however, lies utterly use- ' other; the wings to lliS pectoral fins, and the 
le«s, and trees and branches blown down by the 1 tail of both acts the part of a rudder. Mijiy per- 
storm rot V^herc they Fall for want of the means ot ' sons have thought that the movements of the 
transpftrt. In the Carpitthians, veins of gold, sil- ! aquatic animal are more graccflil and elegant than 
vor, (piicksilvcr, iron, copper, pitch, sulphur, and | tho.se of the aerial, in conseciucuce of the grealer 
coals, have been traced, but .arc never worked. The ‘ flexibility of its form and the nuiTibcr of its motive 
Ivussi.ins, when in posses.sion of the country in j organs. Perhaps onr own predilections may be in 
18 Uf made .111 ivttcmpt at working some of tlieso jifavour of the feathered race, because wc almost 
min<>s, but on their retirement from the principa- | regsffd as the friends of our cliildlmod; but 
lily they were alwiidoncd. The Wallaeliians, Row- ' undoubtedly there is con.'-idcrable grace .and be.mly 
ever, cannot liiirly ho blamed for this stale of ' in the agile movements of fishes, especially in their 


thing.!. The anomalous position which they have 
so long held helween two jealous, conflicting, and 
intriguing powers, and the consequent insecurity . 
of the country, have rendered it impossible to de- 1 
velt)p the resource.s of the territory. Still, some ! 
slight impiovcmenls had been effected during the I 
hist lew years, which, wc deeply regret to see, have | 
been again violently swept away, and the whole | 
laud reduced to a state of disorgixqization and j 
wre.fcliodne.ss by the northern autocrat. We siw- ! 
rerely lvu*:t that brighter days arc in store ibraits ' 
oppres.scd people. j 


THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 

Vjchy fevv persons, even amongst thosqwho de¬ 
light in studying other branches of natural histoiy, 
are at all acquainted with the wonders of the deep ; 
and yet the various phenomena alld the inhabit¬ 
ants of Ihe watery world are not only quite as 
well worthy our invesiigation a.s those of the dry 
lan^kut being less familiar, from coming under 
•dur persmial observation less frequently, they 


own pure clement, which they rarely, though ocea- 
slonaliy forsake. The proverbial e.\pression, “ a 
fish out of water,” give.s a lively idea of a " false 
position." The inslauccs in which it actually 
occurs aro well worth our notice. Let us select 
some dfthC most remarkable. 

Dr. Hancock ^mentions a fish {tho loricarw) 
which creeps npon all-fours in the beds of rivers. 
This little finny quadruped has a very singular 
appearance, moving upon its four stilts, which are 
produced by a bony ray iu front of its pectoral fins 
and of the next pair to them. Tho eallicthys, a 
Brazilian fi*!!!, walks, in this way, for miles, in 
search of water, when, as often happens, the pool 
in which it lives is dried up. The climbing perch 
[j>ci'ca ^iramfeAs) not only creeps along the shore, 
but ascends treeg, in search of the Crustacea upon 
which it feeds. It is found in Tranquebar, It 
must have some difiiculty in a.s'conding the fan- 
palms, if it were not provided with numerous litllo 
spines or thorns upon its fins, by means of which 
it suspends itself while climbing, using tliem 
likif bands. In additfon to these peculiarities, 
it has the power of folding up both dorsal and 


present far greater novelty, and their variety is ' anal fins when not using t}|fm. and thiA it literally 
.inexhaustible, , j it hands in its pockets j for Ifc -deposits them 

A sea voyage affords an excellent opportunity in a cavity in its body, provided by natnro, on pnr- 


for the prosecution of this interesting but neglected 
study; wo need not be afraid of oxhaufting it. 
More than three-fiftlvs of the surface of onr globe 
are covered by tho ocean, and day after day wc 
may turn over a fresh page of nature's open 
volume, and find our interest iu the subject" never- 
ending, still beginning,'’ 

Fishes, or, as they have been fancifully called, 
" tho birds of the sea," occupy an mportant place 
in the animd kingdom. Their Bassilication is 
simple; they ai'd disUngulshed frola other,verte¬ 
brate animals by their niodo of respiratKin'. they have 
gills instead ot lungs, and they arc distinguished 
from tho Crustacea uy having no back-bone. 


pose to receive them when they arc not needed for 
progression. Nor are these pockets, or trouglis, 
peculiar to the climbing perch: the land crabs also 
possess them. With respect to the latter, an,a!o- 
inists were formerly puzzled to account for tlio fact 
of auhn.als whose, mode of respiration is by gills, 
being able to exist so long as they do out of the 
water, without iiyury to those organs; but a 
French nututalist dirst, and afterwards lililne 
Edwards, di.scovered a cavity, or trough, in which 
^ small quantity of water is kept in order to 
moisten* their gills occasionallv. The gecarrinus 
ttcn, one species of this tribe, nhs more than one 
pocket or vesicle for that purpose; another species, 
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the orj’pode, has a ilifferent, but equi^iy curious^ 
apparatuii', a small spoujry substance, by means ot 
which the animal is supplied with the moisture 



X'IVl.£t CKAII4 CM liXIK ttCLAMD ROITE. 

required. The rea«on of this retnaikablc adapla- 
tiou is fraught with interest and instruction; and 
it is a beautiful example of the unbrohen order and 
exquisite harmony which pervade all the works of 
the divine Author of the universe. Kirbj’ remarks 
that God, when he created these tribo.s, “ would 
not separate them from their kind by giving them 
a diiTorent mode of respiration, tut provided this 
compensating contrivance to fit them for the i5r- 
c\nnstanecs in which ho decreed to place them.” 

'Hie perca scandens is not the only kind of fish 
which ascends trees in search of food. Several 
species are found in the Polynesian Islands, climb- 



SRI'jCis tATEU <,M A COCOA-.NCT TAtM HR ASCII. , 

ing the cocoa-palms; the ipost remarkable of 
them is a kind of lobster of gigantic size, and of 
strength sufficient to open the cocoa nuts, upon 
which it chiefly sub.<-'ists. 

Nor are these ttie only instances of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the waters forsaking Ihelr native clement, 
^vcral varieties of fi«b^ in the Indian Ocean, and 
o" r'*® M»JdUerr8nean,* arc adapted for a short 
lliglit, and _these_ peciiH-n iiies of habit and move¬ 
ment are highly interesting, even were ti'ey devoid 


of gracefulness; for they are examples of a contri¬ 
vance whicli displays the goodness of the Creator, 
in furnishing them with the means of providing 
for thomsolves amid the accidents and difficul¬ 
ties that may fall to their lot. 

It lias been asserted that fish arc quite 
deaf; but though they have no external organ 
of hearing, they arc by no means deficient in 
this sense; and their faculty of smelling is so 
woitdcrful, that they are guided by it through 
storm and darkness and directed to their prey, 
or warned to escape from their enemies, at an 
immense distance. Lacepede considers this so 
much the most acute of their senses, that he 
calls it their “ most valuable eye." The olfac¬ 
tory membrane, in the shark, occupies several 
square feet. 

Fishes have the character of being remark¬ 
ably stupid, and yet they arc not wholly in- 
cajiahle of iu-struction. In many paris of Ger- 
m.'iny, the trout, carp, and tench, aro sum¬ 
moned to their food by the sound of a bell; 
and in the gardens of t he Tuilcries some fish 
were kept for more th.in a century, which 
would come when tliey were called by their 
names. Neither .arc they as wholly dtfictbnt 
in parental instinct as has generally been sup¬ 
posed. Two species of fisli in Hrazil, one the 
callicthys before mentioned, the other called doras, 
construct actual iie.sts, the former of grass, the 
latter of leaves, in which they deposit their eggs, 
covering them very carefully. They live in pairs, 
and, like birds, watch and defend their nests by 
turi].s, till their young arc hutched and able to 
take care of t hemselves. 

A similar instinct is exhibited by a fish resem¬ 
bling the turbot, osphromenns olfax, which is kept 
fur food in ponds in the Mauritius. After making 
thejr nest, and laying their eggs, the male and female 
hatch and watch their infant oflspring by turns. 

The quiet and seclusion of a pond, or some such 
retreat, are indispensable to the development of this 
parental instinct, and accordingly the inhabitants 
of the great world of waters exhibit no traces of it. 

The longevity of fish is another remarkable cir- 
enmstanev, considered with regard to their con¬ 
stant exposure to injury, and the soft, defenceless 
nature of their conformation. 

In the year 1751, an old pike was taken in a 
pond belonging to the castle of Kaiscrslantem, 
which had a ring in its giil, with an inscription 
sl.ating that it liad been put there in— 

2(57 years before, by order of the emperor Fre¬ 
derick It. It weighed 3501bs. Knowing tfle pre¬ 
daceous and remorseless habits of this fresh-water' 
shark, we may feel assured it w.as a monster of 
rapacity, and no doubt the scoui^gc and terror 
of ^Ihc {smd in whiclf it reigned as tyrant. The 
existence of such rclcntles.s destroyers is, how¬ 
ever, of absolute necessity, to chock the redundant 
increase of the linny tribas; for the cod alone 
produces" mofe than nine millions of eggs in the 
year; and if ncilher man nor shark made it their 
food, the sea would in n short time contain nothing 
but cod-fish. U. has, therefore, been wisely ordained 
that the lorg/r species shonld swallow the small 
fry by huqdi^s at a time; they, inAturn, feed upon 
their rninntdr brethren, atm even the herbirorons 
ones usually breakfast upon tlss eggs of fishes. 
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^aptation of fishps tp the circumstances in of Jonah. ’It is stated to exceed thirtf feet in 
whicli they are placed, affords a most interesting length; and Cuvier thinks, from its configuration, 
subject of^inqmry; their varieties of form appear it would baVe no difficulty in gulping down a man. 


inexhaustible, and it is thotight that the sea con* 
tains the analogues of almost every aPrial or ter- 
restsial race. The monsters of the deep arc un¬ 
doubtedly more gigantic and grotesque than jny 
of their representatives on the land. Amongst 
the former, the whale, though not a fish, claims 
pre-eminence as regards maj^nitude. Its value 
and usefulness, in a coniincrciin point of view, are 
so well known, that we arc apt to forget how won¬ 
derful it is, that even the huge leviathan should 
be subservient to man, ministering la various ways 
to his comfort and luxury. 

Amongst marine giants, wo must not overlook 
the snn-iish, or mola, with its enormous phospho* 
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rescent carcass, shining with a brightness like the 
reflection of the moon m the water, and measuring 
twenty-five feet in length. Imagine a party of 
them (they generally travel five or six together) on 
a dark moonless night, frightening the rest of the 
fish, scaring the superstitious sailor, and astonish¬ 
ing even the veteran naturalist whu has left ofi 
bmng surprised at anything. \ 

Next in bulk# comes the “requinV V^ich is 
thought to bo identical with the corchaf ias of the 
(Ireeks, mistranslated* the " whale" in the history 


without subjecting him to the process of mastica¬ 
tion. 

• The next in size is the “sqnalus maximiis," 
somofimes more than forty feet in length, to say 
nothing of the enormous ray-fish, one of which, 
tak en at llarbadocs, required seven pairs of oxen to 
draw it on shore. 

The sailors call it the sca-dcvil, and naturalists 
describe it as frightful. But all these arc " gentle 
monsters" compared with the horrible and terrific 
octopodj^, tbp hidconsness of which far surpasses 
anything that imagination could have pictured, 
and wliich one avonld be sorry to meet by 
mowilight, or in a dark night, in tbo Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

But if we aj-o tired of considering mere bulk 
and deformity, let us turn for variety to the “ trea- 
.siires of the deep,” to the beautiful tribe of shells, 
to the pearl oysters, the corallines, the sea-flowers, 




• • riAS>.T tfraVE*. 

• 

and the ocean-beds of weeds on which the gre^> 
rions fi.slica graze like land imimala in their 
lures. Let us contemplate the connecting Imks 
between animal and vegetable life; let us consider • 
the electric fishes, from the torpedo and gymnotus 
down to the aquatic stars which beautify the nights 
of tropical climates; let us admire the migratory 
instinct, which, at their appointed seasons, collects 
such vast numbers of edible fish, and brings them 
within tlie reach of man, for his food or conve¬ 
nience ; we shall then begin to h.ave some idea bow. 
inexhaustible is Jtho interest of the subject; and, 
when wc consider bow wonderful are the works of 
the Almighty Creator, shall .bo constrained to a- 
clsim^“ In wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth IS full of thy richesto vvhich we well may 
add, " So is the great and wide ass. also 1" 
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GAJfULIXG ilOL’SGS IN GERMANY. 

Tiieku .'iro sii1',i(Vts and scpnc*, in tlienisulvos loath* 
some to i-oiiti’!iniIate, whkh are yet suKyestive of 
jrrcfit mi'.ral li-i.'-ons. And havin}', in a veeent visit 
to Gennany. unexpectedly witnessed the wovkinsrs, 
.and iiiiii'ked some of Iho results, ot the foul ])assion 
for 'famhliuw, I shall now attempt to depict the 
sad reality, with the earnest hojje that it may not 
bo without benefit, especially to the younj' reader. 

On a summer afternoon in lS.a31 was satintering 
with a young companion through a well-known 
town not far from tlie Rhine, celebrated for its 
mineral springs. AVchad entered the magnifieont 
,Kiir Ilaus, the oentre* of fashion.ihlo resort, and 
walkii^'’ (J"wn the gr&Tid naal or dining-room, a 
door opened to the lcft*,uiiespcctcdly ushering us, 
for Iho fir-st time in our lives, into a gambling 
hell.” AVilh a painful feeling ot'*mingk‘d indig¬ 
nation and disgn>t |o find the visible proof befi-re me 
that piniMiug wa.s (aslhad read in the guide-books) 
thus publicly sanetioued by law, I entered the lOom. 
How shall 1 describe the scene ? I saw a crowd 
of well-drc.ssed people gathered aronnil a long 
table, over which was suspended a lamp, which, 
.softened to tlio eye by a broad green shade (causing 
.a kind of inJir<io gloom through the apartment), 
throw an intense light on the tabic iKiiciith. In 
the midst of this table was a large; revolving 
brazen dish. A bfdl of ivory rolling rapidlv round 
it, ever and anon fell into a hollow space benenth, 
marked with certain numbers corresjwuding with 
those on the green cloth which covercyi tlig table. 
Around this dish were piled rouleaus of gold and 
silver coin, and .it each .side of> the table sat tivo 
men as crotipierx or markers, presiding over 'Ihe 
game. One, two, or three person.®, and vjften more, 
from the circle around, were inecs.santly laying 
down money. They stalicd sometimes gold, but 
more freqticntly silver. Almost immediiilcly on 
our entrance, our attention wa.s arrested by a 
young Englishman, fashionably dr.''sscd, but yet 
of such rakish and sinister aspect, lh.it I set liim 
down at once as a blackleg who had figured at 
Ep.soiu or Newmarket; a London rm^, who, hav¬ 
ing lost character and m'e.iii3 at home, now formed 
one of that base band of English sharpers who arc 
to be found on the continent, and who initiate 
our young “bloods" into the mysteries of the 
gambling-table, borrow thefr money, or fleece /hern 
at private gaming jjartie.s without mercy. In 
eager excitement this person pressed through the 
ci oWd,aiuT,l)cn4ingover the table, rapidly deposited 
a handful of silver florins, until nearly every yellow 
«li)\e ot open sp.ice bad a stake placed upon it. His 
recklessness strikingly contrasted with the caution 
of the other players. It seemed as if he had set 
“ his life up(m a cast," and wn.s resolved fo' take 
the bank by stoi in. AA^ithin a few minutes, how¬ 
ever, his entire ca.sli wits lost, and os the croupiers 
remorsel^ly galhenMl it with their little rakes 
into their glillering .tores, he turned abruptly 
away. Hut whose are tlie small-Kloved hand and 
rounded arm whi<-h ju."b at*my l«t are suddenly 
tliiiist forward to obtain silvir fora napoleon-d’or, 
wliich she gives to tfio |•.arkers? 1 look rouad 
and find a tall iind elca'avtly .dv.ised Ffencl! lady 
8 t|indiug at m\ sill,? Having ruicived a number 
ot .Sliver ikirins in exchaugo lor g !d, shu eautiously 


deposits one or two os the board, and with sub¬ 
dued e.veiUinicut she watches the progress of the 
game. At length the silver pieces artj, all slaked 
in sucee.ssioii, and are lost. vAnd now, with ner¬ 
vous hitnd, she unfastens the spring of a Ercnch 
silk purse; other gold is produced and changed, 
until ail i.s gone, and she, too, suddenly disappears. 
The game, however, has procccdixl but a few 
miimlos when our countryman 1 'cturn.s, and stakes 
largo suifis willi the same recklessness ns before, 
and, after some alternations of success, with similar 
results. Nay, hero is also the French lady again, 
returned with her silk purse recruited willi gold 
pieces, and ])laying with gre.atei* excitement than 
ever; but, after some winnings, she too loses tdl. 
But as I lilt my eye.s I see two laiHos enter the 
room, and stand for a time in the background. 
Neither of them is young, but llieir whole bearing 
is refined, and their faces arc nnniislakoably Eng- 
gli.-h. At. list they ajiprocch, and after looking 
on for a time, one aticr inioiher, as under a sudden 
fnseinnlion, put.® down money on the liiLlo. I had 
seen the. licrcc ma^lery of the p.assion lor iday oner 
the nitDi wiiii p;iin and grief, hut this Iresli ilhis- 
tratioii of its poner over fii'oy</«'(/c heart. I'lled 
me with inJcKcritiablo sadness. Here wrri' ladies 
of uljose ,<.taiKl!ng and rank their (out eusimble 
left- no doubt, uhn in a strange land are guifty of 
conduct for whieli In their own country tlicy would 
be honied out of society. Oppressed and sick at 
heart, J li.a.stily loft the building. AV'e walked 
through the beautiful grounds cnimeclod with the 
Knr Sa.'d, and along the hanks of the stream (now 
swollen by recent rains into a torrent) which ilows 
through them. Hut all the while that gimdiling- 
taldc was in iny thoughts; and as, from the little 
toiiiple which crowns a rising ground, I looked on 
the gay flowers and graceful trees, on the fields 
wRiletothe hiirve.st, and the hunting-grounds of 
the rtigiiing diikc (whoso revenues arc largely 
drawn from iho gambling-tables), I said to myself, 
“All thc.se are beautiful and Ikir; 

‘ lint tlic iKiil of the sei'pent is over titesn ail!’ 

What frmily wretchedness, what personal degra¬ 
dation and guilt, what an amount of beggary taid 
ruin, and how many cases of suicide, have .sprung 
from this one" source! ' And as we went forth 
through the streets of the town, as the golden light 
of the setting sim played on the fln.xcii locks of a 
band of rosy children, who.se merry langhtecjose 
upon the air, I could not but contrast their hajipj^ 
, innocent glee with the ever-gnawing and ‘inovhid 
misery of the gcmbler.s whom 1 had left behind. « 
Hut I was yet to have one other gliiiip.se of the 
German gambling-tables. Our pre.scnt habitat 
at AV-»— wa.s but for a night; and on the mov- 
rrfw wc left, and arrived ttvo days after at the 
fa.shionab!e baths of E——, on the banka of the 
' Lahn. Here, as- at AV——the government has 
i farmed ihotgamhling-tahles to three brothers. 
Tho resotirccs of these brothers are understood to 
1)0 iimnciiso, but they liavo ere now undergone a 
; thorough tesL Of this Michael Angelo Titinarsh 
has given a aiaracteristic version, in the following 
IKissago of/<itie of his graphic,^ productions, -in 
which he gives the soubriquet of Lenoir to tho 
- propiietora. , 

‘^’here eamc, at a time when the chief Lenoir was 
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at Paria, and the reins of g<Jj,vci*nment were in tlie 
li.mda i»f his younger brother, a company of adven- 
tiin-ra from Uelj'ium, with a capital of three huii- , 
dred thousand irmica, and an infallible system for 
playint; rou^n-et-uoir, and they boldly eliallenged i 
the bank of Len(>ir, and sat down Jjefore bis ; 
croupici'n, and defied them. They ealled them- 1 
selves in their pride the Contrebanque de Noirburj,', : 
They bad tlieir vroujiiern and punters even .as I 
Lenoir ii.id bis ; they bad tbeir T'ouleau/i flf iiapo* 
leans; tliuy bad their coiitrebanquist seal ^ and | 
they befjan l() play. j 

“ As when two mighty fjiants step out of a host ' 
and ent^^e, the nnuies stand still in cxpectiition, \ 
and the puny pfivates and commonalty remain | 
quiet to witness the combat; so it is said that ' 
when tlio contrebanque arrived, and ranscel itself | 
heibro llio oflicors of Lenoir—rouleau to rouleau, ■ 
barilc note to bank note, war for war, controlment 
for cohlrobifent.—all the minor punters and ^f-am- | 
biers ceflsi’d tbeir peddliuff play, and looked on in i 
silence round the verdant plain where the gTCat 
coittbat was to be decided. i 

“i.ot Used to the vast (iperations of war, like | 
his (jlder brother, Lenoir junior, the lieutenant, ' 
tt'Ie*,i:in])hed to his absent chiei* the news of the 
ini<,'h(y enemy who had come down on him, ashed 
for instruct ions, and in the moanwliilo met the ■ 
Ibenuui lil;e a man. The Controhaiique of Noir- , 
burK ;ritllaiit,ly iipcued its C3>’ipaiyji!. ■ 

'• 'I'he Leiu/ir hank was defeatod, day after day, 
ill lumicrcius savapie enoounters. 'i'lie taeticsi of; 
tlio contrehanqnist ijcncrals were irresistible, and ! 
they iii.irched onward, terrible as the idaeedonian i 
\i!mkuix. Tuesday, a loss of cisbtccii thousand , 
llorius ; Thursday, a loss of forty thousand florins: 
lUKht after uii^Iil, the young Lenoir had to chro- ^ 
nielo tliesc disasters in nielaueholy despatches to , 
his ehiel. What was to bo done ? How was it 1ft 
end ? I 

“ Ear away at Paris, the elder Leuoir answered | 
these ap])oals of his brother by sending reinforce- j 
ments of money. Chests of gold arrived for the ' 
banlf. 'J'he priifbe of Noirburg bade his beleaguered | 
lievitcuant not to lose heart: he bimsclf nyver for ' 
a moment blenched in the trying hour of danger. • 
“ The eontrebanqui.sts still went on victorious. ' 
Rouleau after rouleau fell into their pcftscs.sion. At | 
last the news c:imc. The emperor bail joined the | 
grand army, Lenoir liimsclf bad arrived from j 
Piuis, and was once more among bis children, his 
jledplo. The daily combats continued; and still, still, | 
though ihipoloon was with the eagles, the abonii-, 
iMhle ecmtrcbanqulsts fought and conquered. Like 1 
Polyphemus, who only took one of his prisoners ] 
out of the cave at a time, and so ale them off at 
leisure, tjiey contented thcmseliies with winning so 
much before dinner, mid so much before suppef, 
say five tbonsand florins for each me.al.” 

“ At last tharo came one day when Urn contro- 
banquists bad won their allotted snuft and were 
about to leave the tables which they bad swept so 
often, lint pride and lust of gold bad seised upon 
the heart of one of these vainglorious chieftains; 
•and ho said, ‘ Do not let us go yet-4let us win a 
thousand florins yiorel’ So they stavYk and, set 
the bauk yet a thousand tforins. 'I'he l^ilburgcrs 
looked on and tremble^ for their prince. 

“ Some three hours afterwards, a cheer^i a 


mighty cheer, was heard around the wii^Iows of 
the palace; people rushed into each other’s arms; 
men, woineir, and children cried and ki.sscd each 
other. Croupiers who never feel, who never Irem- 
hlo, who never cure whether black wins or red 
loses, took sintff' from Ciieb other’s boxes and 
laughed for joy; and Lenoir, the dauntless, the 
invinciiile Leuoir, wiped the drops of perspiration 
from his calm forcheiul, as ho threw the enemy’s 
last roaloiiu into his till, lie had eonquetvd.” 

Thus far jRr. 'I'itmarrh, who albeit not writing 
wh.at he calls “ a treaty of mor.als,” yet is •' wise ” 
as well .as “ merry " when he adds: “ If you lose, 
worthy friend, as possibly yon will, at J.ctmir’s 
pretty ganic.s, console yoursdlf b> thinking that it 
i.s much belter for Joii in the«cnd that yey .^oukl 
lo!;o tliKii tliiit you sliould . . . For iny [art, I 
hope .and ]'r;.y tli:it every honest rciider of this 
volume will) phi^’s at iM. Lenoir’s table will lose 
every shilling of his winnings brfljre he goes away.” 

Rut the loss of money does not eradicate the 
passion for play. To have ovideiice of this, let the 
reader enter with me the Kuv Hans as these 
.splendid chandeliers .are being lit up in tVjc grand 
and let it l.o our last vi-.it to .such a .scene, 
i here* is a motley crowd assembled rouml the 
ronlette-table. 'iliere is a lull thin lady whom 
I see every morning imbibing the healing waters. 
This is not the lir«t time she has been at the 
gamhling-tabie. Her stock of rasli is always 
Mindl; site i.s never found at the ro’ie/e-ct-noir 
table, where* Prus.^i:m thaler at le.ist mu.st he put 
down. The,modest florin i.s admitted here; and 
see how long*she considers, how anxiously her eyo 
wanders over the Jioard, and then how cautiously 
at last she slakes it. Onco or Iwieo riie wins, and 
the croupiers toss to her the spoil, and her pale 
cheek i.s flushed, and her dull eye kindles. Rut in 
a short time her little all is gone. She is here for 
the last time to-night. Atid to-morrow, and for 
many days to come, 1 shall see her sitting apart 
on one or another of the garden chaiw seatlerod 
around, with clteeks paler than ever, and that thin 
tbrm more wasted, and in her whole aspect down¬ 
cast and half broken-hearted, as if the thoughts of 
a confiding husj)and or fond children far away at 
home oppressed her spirit. 

Rut look again, 'f hero is a mother and a young 
lady by her .side. Can it bo possible ? I’c.s, that 
isjiei^ daughter, and she J.s iuiliatiug that young 
girl mto the mysteries of the gaiuhling-table, 
"Who would like to marry yor.ng wo^nan thus 
trained—Iho daughter of suaJi a njptber as this ? 
Rut who is this, man who suddeidy enters the 
room with a little girl clinging to his side P His , 
dress and person are neglected, his face nnwashed, 
his long mid griz/.led hair falls wildly over a fore¬ 
head Earned and furrowed by deep wrinkles; his 
little girl is miserably dressed, and his rank seems 
hut that of a peasant: amid a throng so gay, what 
does he hero P All ranks may play, and ho, a de¬ 
graded and inveterate gambler, cannot lire with¬ 
out this fatal excitement. Ho takes a place near 
the foot of tl)c*tablo,*aud draws forth a sum of 
money, from which he lakes a florin from time to 
tiipe and stakes it. He has a' small card, like some 
other ^raefised hands at the tal)le,^nd he cacefnlly 
marks with a pin opposite red'or black lines tbo 
results of each rotation of the wheel. For a time. 
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familiarly with the game seems to give him the peering stealthily at the table, and beginning to be 
advantage, and with calm satisfaction he ralces somewhat discomjmsed, for the game to*night has 
together his winnings into a heap, ou which the hitherto gone against the bank. But caution on 
litde girl bends her glistening eyes. And there he the part of the players is gone, and golden visions 
sits until the evening closes, and in the end de> beckon onwards. And so that ruby>faced gentle- 
parts atter a season of feverish e<xcltement, such man leaves his ten gold pieces on tho cloth; 
as has become the clement of his being, having another turn of the cards, and all is gone! But 
lost all. The face of that gambler, and that of his now mark that young Austrian count, with the 
poor child (who was always him, and who seemed English military officer in undress, and wearing an 
as if she was the only one left of a shipwrecked irancriah, sitting beside him. The young count is 
and ruined family), haunt roe to this hour. of Irish extraction. Ho is always seen at the 

But let us now pass into the inner apartment, and wells drinking daily; but, although so g<ay at 
mark the group assembled at the rouge ct-noir night and so gallant by day, as he walks with the 
table. Here is a more select class than is gene- leading belles ou the public promenade, there is a 
.rally found plaving'at roulette; and, as at deadly paleness on his cheek at all times. It ap- 
W——, larger stakes* are herd deposited. Hero pears that, on parade at Vienna, he was struck 
arc "'Russians, Poles, )'Vcnch, English, Germans, with a musket ball (whether by accident or other- 
with enormous moustaches or without them: the wise was not stated), which is still unextracted; his 
fire of Mammon always burning on his altars, and health i.s evidently fecblo and failing. But every 
the doomed Hies buzzing about them, and some night he is here; his stakes are modest in their 
already witli scorched-ofi' wings. It is a scene of amount, for his funds are not ample. And that 
external gaiety, with all that is internally hollow, English officer, who came here a few days ago, has 
and rotten, mid deceitful.’’* The lights are burn- already lost 1801.; and h.is told my ^oung Indian i 
ing brightly over-head; the players arc nearly all friend that he is determined to win it back again I 
seated, while a constantly shifting company of spec or to lose everything. To-night ho looks nervous, ) 
tators forms an outer circle round the tabki A humiliated, and ntisemble; and, as the young j 
young Indian officer, who last year ventured and cotint speaks the English tongue, he seems half- i 
lost, and has had wisdom and principle sufficient to despairingly to eling to him as a counsellor and 
take warning, stands by my side; and we mark comforter. But it is in vain. The tide is still 
together the company and the progress of the against him, and he seems destined to drink deeply 
game. As usual, ladies arc here, and one of them and justly of the nip of bittcnicss which his own ; 
—can it be ? Yes, it is the same who first ar- folly has mingled. And that dark-whiskered Eng- 
rc.stcd my attention at the gambling-table of | lisii attach^, who ha.s lately come here from the 
W— —! I am now informed that she is a 1 court of B— — , has also lost a large sum. Alas! 
French counte.ss. And here is her husband be- ! these are but specimens of innumerable victims, 
side her, polihhed and elegant in his aspect, and How true it is in this, and all kindred matters, 
calm and cool in his mien. Every night they are that “ tho beginning of sin is like tlie letting out 
here, until one morning I sec a carriage laden of water!” How well is this enforced in the pic- 
witli baggage at the door of one of the large turc drawn by a writer already quoted, who, after 
hotels, and the gambling pair take their departure, close personal observation, writes thus: — “ To 
possibly to some other scene where their ruling watch the first casual glance of a new comer; to 
passion can he gratified, and w'ith the hope that see how by degrees bis careless air becomes fixed ; 

“ better luck” awaits them. French only is spoken the gaze darkens; the eye sharpens; the whole 
at this table. See that veteran croupier in the man becomes engrossed with tho View. To sec 
centre, who, with impassive face; shuffles the cards, him mtake his first hesitating deposit, by degrees 
crying out, as lie prepares to expose their black or go deeper and deeper, and then plunge in, heart 
red face.*, as it may be, on tho table, " Faites and life and soul, borne on to conquest or to ruin 
le jeu, Messieurs !" (Play, gentlemen!) And by the great torrent of excitement. To sco here 
those who are disposed, put down their money, and there one leaving, now something draw ofl'. 
Here are two gentlemqii who arc bold pl^ei;s. then yield to the potent’fascination, and resent 
They never stake silver. A pile of napoleons lies himself. To see a timid end amiable-looking 
at the side of each. Due of them is about sixty woman stand behind, liiddenly draw forth KeP 
yeai’s of age, (Ml an'’ robust, with red face and purso as she watches the progress of the piny, 
close-cropped white hair; ilic other is a little black- band the stake .to the gentleman of the party wh' 

^ hatred, dark-eyed man; and both appear to be habi- stands before her, till, fired by tho alternations of 
t3ih of the place. Three gold pieces form the loss and gain, she pushes by degrees to the front, 
first stake, and, the player winning, the sum is takes n seat, and from that moment becomes a 
doubled. One of the six napoleons now eftt tho ptey to the worst writhings and spurrings of the 
cloth is withdrawn, five remain, and a second fa- human so>tl.”* 

vournble turn of the cards causes tho bank to pay Before this overmastering pasrion ibr play, the 
over five more. Ard now will not this suffice P or barriers of <iroligion and morality are speedily 
at least, will not the players begin again with a swept away. It is a signifleant ftwt, that, at the 
{ low stake, as before P At this moment is pointed German watering-places, the gambling-rooms are 
! out one of the “brothers lAnoir,* who seems to open in the .afternoon and evening of the day 
be doing nothing ir, t)ie background but nodding which has b/'en divinely set apart for sacred rest, 
and chatting, with pdrfcct nonchalance, to soise and that tM tables are then as crowded as usual, 
acquaintances; |/nt watch him narrowly,* and* he is One Sunday afternoon I was at tbe English service 


• *' Hovitt’s Kuml «nd DomesUu Life of Qemuaj.” 


* " HosriU'a Rtml and Domeitio Idf« of Germany," 
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in the Lutheran church. IThe first lesson was 
being road, when a man rushed into the church in 
bi’eathlesB ^citement, and, repairing to the desk, 
whispered something to the minister, and then, 
with eager haste, ran rapidly up the stone stairs 
which led to the steeply. Immediate!}^ the great 
bell began to ring violently. It was the alarm of 
fire in the town! The eongregation was at once 
dismissed, and, on repairing to*the opposite end of 
the town, wo found excited crowds of people 
ranged in Imes, passing buckets of water from the 
river to the scene ot the fire, which had seized on 
a large house in the rear of one of the hotels. To 
catch a more distinct view of the scene, I climbed 
the rocks immediately behind the burning house, 
and there, too, I found men, women, and young 
girls all banded together in pas.sing water down 
from a public fountain, that it might be poured 
from the cM above on 'the flames. The houses 
near to the burning bnilding were gutted of all 
their furniture, which was« scattered ablaut over the 
street, and it wanted but the darkness of night to 
m.ako the scene appalling. As it was, the “ phleg¬ 
matic Germans” were thoroughly roused, and the 
whole town was in uproar. At length the flames 
were subdued; and, in retiimi.^g to my lodgii^s, 
I suddenly said to myself, “ This is the hour when 
the gambling-tables are open. Can it be possi¬ 
ble that they are not deserted ? At all events I 
■:hall go and sec.” I entered the open doors, and 
passed through the outer xnal into the magnifi¬ 
cent ball-room, and there, to my horror and <dis- 
gnst, I saw a crowd of gamblers pursuing with 
intense eagerness their wonted indulgence, and 
this within two hundred yards of the spot where 
the fire had just been raging! That one incident 
impressed me more deeply than any other hitherto 
witnessed, with the fearfully absorbing and demo¬ 
ralizing nature of the passion for play ; and I ho|le 
1 shall be excused if, for the moment, I wished 
that it had been that gorgeous temple of vice 
itself, under whose roof I now stood, which had 
been burnt to the ground. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH AN EXECU¬ 
TIONER. • 

In all times a sort of painful interest has attached 
to tiio functions of thcBpnblic executioner. It is 
raxoly that wo meet with on instance of religious 
appeals being addressed to this pariah of civilized 
conmnitlities. A case in point, however, is recorded 
in an admirable and most profitable volume, en¬ 
titled, " Pacts in a Clergyman’s Life," from the 
pen of the Rev. C. H. Tayler, which we subjoin, 
uud at the s.’une time avail ouwelves of thetoppor- 
tunity to recommend the work to the notice of oilr 
readers. 

“ After I had loft H——b, for a curacy in Kent, 
I returned to pass a week with my kind old friend, 
the rector; and one of the first inquiries I made, 
on going out to visit some of my sick and aged 
Mends among tho poor, was for Cornelius D-——. 
1 beard then for the first time a stranke, sad story. 
That old and ini§erab]e cripple—^thatmaffi of •fee¬ 
bleness and distortion—baa been takw trom his 
bed to prison, and tried for his life at Bury. It 
had been discovered tliat ho was the leading villain 
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of the gaii^, and a kind of amateur in his craft. I 
It was proved, that at the dead of tho- night he I 
would often cause himself to be dressed by his 
wife—for he had not strength in his fingers to put 
on, or even to button, his clothes—and, laid on a 
heap of stfaw fn a cart, ho would go out with a 
portion of the gang to their scenes of midnight 
depredation, giving his directions to the party how 
to proceed, and initiating the young and inexpe¬ 
rienced in the mysteries of their iniquity—of course 
claiming and receiving (perhaps it was really on 
this account that ho went with them) his portion 
of the booty. He was tried and condemned to 
transportation for -life ; but, worn out by the ex¬ 
haustion and Bufierings which h» had undergone, . 
ho died in the cart in whtCh they were crjrying’' 
him to rortsmontli, whem be w-as to have been 
put On board the convict-ship, 

“ There was {fhother of the gang, John M-—n, 
a fine, spirited fellow, but bold,J>ad, and reckless, 
giving himself very little concern as to who knew, 
or did not know, the evil course he ran. On one 
occasion he came up to the kind-hearted rector of 

H-h, in tho public street, and said, ‘ Pray, do 

fon say that I stole a s.ack of wheat from your 
bnmf * He had beard that the rector had spoken 
of him as a suspected person, and he had the hardi¬ 
hood thus to dare him to the accusation. 

” Not long after this, he attacked and robbed a 
man—as it was said—on tho highway, and struck 
him some frightful blows on the head. He was 
taken immediately, and sent to prison, tried for his 
life, fenpd guilty, and condemned to be hanged. I 
1 went over to Bury to visit him, and at (he ! 

wish of the chaplain, who was old, and in infirm | 

licatth, I agreed to take his place in the cell and on ; 
the scafibld with my wretched parishioner. The | 
day for his execution was fixed. On the previous j 
morning, when entering the prison, the figure of a j 
man standing in the gateway attracted my atten- j 
tion. 1 did not wonder, when told who and what j 
he was, that I had felt a kind of instinctive horror j 
at the sight of him. ‘ That man, sir,* said the ' 
governor, ‘ is the hangman ; and he is so inveter¬ 
ate a drunkard, tlmt we shall have to shut him up‘ 
in close confinement all night, to keep him sober 
and ready for the execution to-morrow mornings 
We could not employ him except on that condition,, 
and as he receives a large fee, he allows himself to 
bg lucked up.’ I have before me now the image 
of that most forbidding figure, bis countenancet 
his manner, and the very dress he worq; the fiat 
cadaverous features, the small qges with their 
cimning twinkle, the wide mouth with a per¬ 
petual smile circling the thin compressed lips ) the. 
lank, dark, grca.sy liair, smoothly plastered down 
over his low forehead; the short-necked, broad-set 
frame*; the loose thread-baro blue coat, with a 
grei^y glaze upon the end’s and elbows, with largo 
tarnished brass buttons; the breeches of dark 
green velveteen, with the same greasy glaze on 
the knees; the cotton stockings of a dingy white^ 
and the high-low shoes upon ms broad splay feet. 

He was the chi^f cxeclitioner in tho kingdom, the 
Jack Ketch of Neivgate, and sent for whenever an 
execution took placo in the provincial towns. He 
had dime Trom Norwich that iqorping, and, as the 
worthy governor told me, w'as out of hnmom* 
because the man whom he had been sniamoned to 
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liitn" li^d bewi rcjn'it'vod. llo 1 k«1 been eoiii- 
plaining' of llio inferruption he had met with, 
sa.vintf that it was » hard tiling that bnsinotis was 
not atJowed to go on in its proper course. In my 
disgust at what I heard, I could Jiot resist going 
up to him, and telling him grajtcly 4iow ghul 1 
was to hear that the esccution at Norwich had 
I been .-stopped, imd that it ought to bo a aubjoct of 
eongratulalion to him that he wa.s spared, at least 
' on tliat occasion, the dreadful office of tahing away 
[ a fellow-creature's life. Hut he was a match for 
i me. and made some unmeaning reply nith a soft 
I and oily voice. It was evident that he was fully 
! conscious of being a person of importance. He 
j was extremely cjvil, and some dajs after, when I 
I kvcw him better, and.happened to a.‘<k liis name, 

' he Implied glibly, ‘ Tliomas Foxen, at your plca- 
I sure, sir ; shall I write it down ?’ 
j “ As I stood conversing with him, and thought 
I of the character he bore as an habitual drunkard, 

I and that the office which he held was one which 
separated him from the sympathies, and almost 
! from the companionship of his fellow'-men, the ir¬ 
resistible disgust with which 1 had at first shrunk 
I from him was changed into a deep and unalTectod 
compassion. ‘ Does any one,’ I said to jryself, 
j ' feel for or even think of the spiritual necessities 
of this wretched man ? Is there one frieiully voice 
j to remind him of tlmt awful day when he, who has 
j been the executioner of the sentence of the earthly 
'■ judge, shall stand side by side with the convicted j 
, criminals who have died by liis hands, before the . 
' tribunal of the great Judge of heaven and earth ? 

> j lias there been one to point ont to him tliat meek 
. I and innocent Jesus, who also di,fd under the hands 

I i of the executioner ? Has there been one t(v bc- 

I I seech him to seek and find a Redeemer and Dcli- 
! verer, now, in Him who shall come hereafter to be 
I our judge; even in Him who died for our sins and 
! rose again for cur justification f' Idildly, but 
j earnestly, I put the question to him : ‘ Have you 
i ever thought of that day—are you prepared for it 
j —when you also will be forced to leave this world, 

and to stand side by side with those who have died 
by your bands; and when youjourself will have 
to answer, as well as they, before the judgment- 
bar of the great God, and of our Lord Je.-fus 
Christ, and to give an account of the deed.s done 
in the body ? ’ 

" But alas! I found it iinpos.'.ihlc, .'O far a.s I 
I could judge, to make a'ny impression iipoii tHat' 
iinpenetrahle man. ‘ Ho was not in the least | 
atigered Or provoked., 'llic arrow which had been : 
shot forth pierced not the rhinoceros-hide, grazed ! 
not even tlio surface, but glided off, leaving it as 
.smooth a i if it had not touched it. With his usual 
bHiile, and with a tone of drawling softness, he 
said, ‘I lo\c to hear you talk, sir; and, dear me, 
how pleased jiiy v.ifo would bo, if slio could hear 
you; she is a very religious woman.’ I said no 
more. The in.sinriating smile with which he met 
my grave and earn^-d look, the drawling voice and 
•maudlin manner, sickened me to the very heart, j 
1 I turned the suh.ieet and f ud, ‘ J am anxious to 
I know under what cinumonnees you could have 
j been led to nndert.ike'yoiirprobcut office.’ ‘ W^, ^ 
sir,’he replied, ‘it was just Ibis: when Bsllhig- 
ham was hangCft - iui you may remember, sir, for 
the murder of Mr. I'.TcIval iii the lobby of the 


House of Comraons- 7 -tlicy hived m.v c.art to convey 
the bwly, and soon after, the place 1 fill was vacant. 
Well, 1 thought to myself, why sbouW not I come 
forward and apply for the situation?' Yon know, 
sir, there mnsthe some one to execute liis majesty’s 
laws; some one was wanted for the place, lor his 
majesty’s laws must be executed; don’t yon think 
so?’ I could only reply in the affirmative. 
‘ But it must have been a painful office to you,* I 
said. -■ At first, sir. Yes, at first; but use, sir-— 
one gets used to it. I did feel very queer and odd 
for a time or two; but I go through it now as a 
matter of business; it is my business, and I Hatter 
mysdf that I am a skilM hand at >1, and I can 
save the poor creatures from a deal of snffiiriug by 
my dexterity and experience.' lie went on to 
speak of two or three executions with a kind of 
enthusiasm in the business which I could not have 
believed any human being, with human feelings, 
could po.ssibly have felt; but that he did feel it, I 
could not doubt. 1 heard him in silence,'wonder¬ 
ing within myself; my disgust increased, but my 
mind was unconsciously interested by so new and 
yet so loathsome an exhibition of human nature. 
I might have thought, had I net seen his iincljaiig- 
ing smile and witnessed the fondness with with he 
dwelt on the details of an exeention, that he had 
lied to drunkinmc.^s to banish thought; but liad 
my reader heai’d him speak of those details, as 
if he looked hack to them with a positive eom- 
placeney, he would agree with me that the feei- 
infts of that man were never shotiked by the hor¬ 
rors of tlte scafl'old and of the death-struggle.” 


A VISIT TO THE SAILOUS’ HOME AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 

XUKX'l.vo away oil a recent occasion from the exciting 
preparations for conteniphilod warfare, the Imstlc in 
the dockyards, the ciowtls on ILc Hard, and the tine 
spectacle of the cannonade from the tlect at. Spithcad, 
we drove through some narrow gloomy streets to the 
Sailors’ Home, in tjneen-slri’et, Portsc.n. Nimicvons 
.stoiifs rel.iting to the proverbial cxiravaganeo of 
“.lack “iisliore” had iiuig been familiar to me; .-iml 
from what 1 have heard <>f sailors from those who 
know tlicm l>cst, 1 feel convinced tlmt the old story of 
the man-of.war’s-inan who made .s.aiulwi('hc.s of liank- 
notes and eat them is not alti^cthcr a cark-aturc. Sai¬ 
lors, cooimhI up mider strict diRciy>line within their 
wooden wjdls, fi-cqucnllyfor several months at a tiuie, 
without any opjioi'tiuuty of spending money, or any 
provoealivc to save it. arc of all iwople the moat likely 
to he tmiKised iukih when, after a long cruise, they :ir-j 
pjiid olf with pleiily of money in their pockets, qiid, 
suddeidy freed from the restraints of disi-ipline, are 
liirnci) loose in large .sca-iMirl towns, where the artful 
and vicious lie in wait for them. The prey is well 
worth securing, for the men have sometimes fiO/. or 
7fj/. at command. The l(Klging-hou.-s?s to which, for 
want of bettor, they are eonipc-lletl to resort, arc oficn 
of the very •lowest dcseription, and their keepers ie.i- 
quitous filthy, and thievish. Kvej-y sort of imposition 
is freely jirnetiswl, and redress is most dUTunilt to oh- 
tain, tiinco the liisbon fleet arrived at Portsmouth, a 
man, going fey a night to one of these dens, jiaid in t ho 
itioriiingfoi-his bed iuid IrrcnklUstthe sum ol’S/., which 
was duiuaiiMed IVoui him. • 

For some years (last it Im liecn a sulijcct of the 
dcc|icst regret to many good men, tliat those wlio dc- 
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fend their country iibroad should bo llio prij^y of Hliavp- i 
CIS at home; and at length captain Elliot, an oxeellont 
and practical man, took a house near the lioiidon 
docks, and Vuiiiislied it as a lodging-house for sailors. 
He was not very successful at first; the numerous class 
of persons who live Ly the I'ccklessiiess and ignorance 
of sailors raised a loud outcry, and set the jx-rsons for 
whoso benafit it was intended against it by telling thon 
captain KUiot was going to make .a purse out of 
them,” or turn them into “a set of sucakiim method- 
ists.” Even some of lliose who wore most (msirous to 
see the condition of sailors ameliorated held aloof at 
first from wliat they were pleased to term an expevi- 
nicnt. However, ono by one, sailors wonkl come in for 
a night's lodging; and having once been, would ref.urn, 
bringing others with them, till, in theincreas'mg mmi* 
hers of those wlio eanic, and several other encouraging 
ciromnstaiiccs connected with the sclieme, captain El¬ 
liot found the reward of his persevering exertions. 
Now, aided by some friends, the accommodniion was 
largely iucroixsed; and captain Elliot, abandoning ease, 
and to a cei’tain extent society and position, went down 
and lived at the docks, to sttperiutcud the work he had 
.so goiicrou-’ly begun. The London Smlors’ Home has 
thus proved a modal for tliose at Liver]K)ol and Ports¬ 
mouth, which last, through the patronage of her 
majosty and Prince Albert, Inis received the name of 
llie Royal Sailors’ Home. • 

On rapping at the door, on our visit, it was opeiiovl 
by a resijectable-looking imin, who -at onee took us to 
the BU{>eriutoudent, captam Joliuslon, n.K,, wliose 
zeal and intelligent supervision preserve tbc establish¬ 
ment in its present state of ctlleionoy. Wo were Ib’st 
taken into a large, lofty, and well-ventilated sitliiig- 
rooin, uontaiiiiug a vvoll-selccted library, a very farge 
terrestrial globe, and several maps, including two re¬ 
cently added ones of the lialtic and nhuik Seas. Eivc 
man-of-war’s men and ono merchant seaman were sit¬ 
ting round the stove, reading “ Robinson Crusoe,'" tbe 
“ l^eisuve Hour,” and “ Cliambevs’ .rournol.'’ 

Wo next went upstairs to one tif the donnitorie.s, 
containing eight cabins each luiving u sniuD iron bitl- 
stcad, a chair, and a Bible, and quite shut out from the 
rest of the room. These eubiss far cxecvilod in airiness 
and cqualkvl in comfort any in our largest passenger 
steamers. AVe visited several of thesa! donnltorios 
winch, with the enlargements now in progres.s, w’ill 
contain 142 separate cabins and 60 spare beds for 
casual lodgers. * 

We visited also the batlis and washhouse, which are 
scrupulously clean; and then the dining-room, a htrge, 
welMighted, whitewashed apartment, capable of 
ing 1!>0 persojis, with the llooi', tables, and benches 
scrubbed to a dazzling vvlEteness. The kitchen was the 
nc/ct point of interest, where the viands are cooked by 
an admirable adjustment of gas jets. In tbe larder 
there were none but the host piex-cs of meat, legs of 
mutton, and sirloins and rounds of Ixwf. 

The pkittlc-grouml at the back of the building is 
scarcely a greater attraction tlwn the library, to which 
000 volumes liavc lijsen contributed, nio.st of thci|v being 
books combining amasement with instniet ion. WitMn 
the last few months, several new beer-houses luivo been 
established in tbe immediate virinity of tbe Home, fi,>r 
tlio purpoao of enlieiug those who are on their way to 
it to stop short of the mark; and tlio drSukemuias mid 
brawls which have been the consequence have doter- 
itllnevl tho directors to close the estahlishmeivt at elcv en 
o’eloti at night—a xvstrielion which has hocu pro¬ 
ductive of salutary eonsequenecs. \ 

III the superiijttmdeiit’s room the s&in|fs ot the 
seamen arc kept, in a most primitive manner, m canvass 
bags in a strong iron box. Wo saw about twenty of 
these bags, containing'sums varj'ing from a few shil- 


I lings to 40/* A seaman, while we were thei-& brought 
!10i[. to captain .Tohnston. Each depositor receives a 
ticket, and jcnii apply for money from his store,iu 
saiiitl sums iis he wants it, a regular account being kept 
of the disbursements. It is most ditfieult to induce 
sailors to nalruuizc savings l>anks; but a beginning is 
being made in This direction, and we were told that 
one of these proverbially 'unpruvident {jersons hod 106/. 
j in the bank, another had 60/., and another 30/. As 
1 much as 6000/. has been placed in captain Johnstpn's 
hands during the last two years by some #f the 17,000 
persons who have been temporary inmates of the Home 
during that period. 

'Ibe terms for board and lodging in this admirable 
I institution are very reasonable. No spirits are ad- 
I raitted. Sailors on going to sea are permitted to 
I leave their property in charge of the superintmjjfiBV* 
V with their names alfixed to it. Newspapers aulTperio- 
I dicals arc supplied to the indlates, and a school is hold 
1 in tho evening, qt which reading, writing, arithmotic, 

I and navigation are taught. Honest Jack, in spite of 
j the efforts made by “crimps ” and “•iharks,”is beginning 
I to understand his own interest, as may be seen from 
; the fact tlmt the number of inmates in 1863 exceeded 
I ilutt ill 1852 by nearly 4000. The old school of naval 
1 officers were strongly opposed both to the education of 
j Seiimcii and their moral improvement; but this is an 
j age <»f bettor feelings, and those who thought that the 
I sailor most drunken and riotous on shore was the 
i easiest to flog into submission at sea arc passing away, 

I and a majority of our present naval ofliceta give tlieir 
i active ])atrouage to aU schemes for the improvement 
• of tlieir subordinates. 

I A\'c left the Sailor’s Home deeply interested in its 
' suoecss, luid gratified with the courtesy of the super- 
I inteudoift. lA very different scene awaited us at 
I another resort of sailors, the common Hard, which for 
I the sake of contrast I will descrilic. 

’/he Hal’d is a horrible locality, AU the houses not 
j taverns, with vulgar names, are iiawnhrokers and slop 
shops. The windows of most were full of giant pla- 
; cards, offering unheard-of advantages, even beyond 
i death, to men pati-iotic enough to serve their counlry 
I in viu’ious sliijis with most belligerent names. l.>arge 
I flags waved from the upper windows of most of these 
I taverns. There was a noisy crowd of most discordant 
! component parts, navjil captains and lieutenants, 
with swords and epaulettes, marines in scarlet faeeil 
with wlule, and little naval cadets with gold-banded 
caps looking forward to prize-money, ami “ jiecrages 
or AVestminstcr Abbo.y.” There were files of royal 
■artillery and highlanders with kilts and waving plumes, 
and j’cal “ hearts of oak,” by huiulreiU looking gloomy 
and •venvorked, and regrtlnr old “salts,” with quids 
of tobacco in their cheeks, w'l^itng the “ hempeix'r of 
llooriiee’’ on the point of their entl wsos. wa*c 

I boys eager for novelty, and vokinlecrvn white snKft-ks, 
j fresh from jail or the country. There were croawls of 
> pwiplo besieging the dockyani gales, with dilfioultys 
kqit liiick by the sentrie-s on duty, and hniidrcda of 
women, some clean and sorrowful looking, otiiers 
slatternly and npvoarions. At the staii-s, boats were 
thumping ami women shrieking, and boatmen bawling 
louder than all. Above th'is babel thundered tlic eaunou 
from tho tici't, telling us that we were on the eve of 
that war which has suice burst out. The contrast be¬ 
tween the dirty drunken sailora staggering oui of theso 
tavern.s, and tl|p elcap, iutolligent-looking, reqiect' 

' able inmates of the bailor’s Hume, was so great as to 
I make an impresrion upon «\’cn jbe moat casual observer. 

I That such an institution may continue to prosper, and 
1 resell^ iiumber.s of our gallant scamp% from the dutches 
1 of their worst enemies, is a wish which I atn sure will 
j ho odioed by my readers. 
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I Thb Glass Tbadw.—I n a lecture, lately delivered in 
I SmuIi'rlAmI, L*y Mr. James Hartley, on the art and 

' iiiiiiiiir.icture ot gl!i>s, the hilloning interesting facts were 

‘ j .ftated in reference to that trade:—“ Previous to the repeal 
' j of the ftlas-s duty, in 1815, there wero fourteen companies 
‘ ungaMred in the rannufuctiire of rrown and sheet glass; they 
I nci'e iucrca-sed during 1816 and 1817 to tweiity-fuur, and 
now are nxluced to ten. In 1811, the last year of the 
duty, there was made hy the fourteen eomp.'mies 6700 tuns 
I of crown and sheet glass, paying 500,000f. duty; there aro 
{ sow tea companies woiUng forty furna<%s, with 281 pots, 
J making 3.5,500,000 feet annually, equal to 15,000 tons, 
j value 225,U00f., being an increase of considerably more 
thaii cent, per cent., and .U a charge to the public of less 
I S,.tliaji^one-half of the formijr duty. In polLslnM plate there 
j are sTxtcoiilpaiiie.s, being the stune os existed in 1837, and, 
1 consequently, their mirabcr. has remained stationary since 
; the I'epeal of the duty, but their production is estimated to 
I hare doubled. They now make 3,000,(110 5*01 of polished 
plate annually, equal to 6.5UO tons, valued at 430,()00f. 
j Of Hartley’s patent ttmgh plate, which has only been fairly 
I in the market about two years, the quantity now tnannfac* 
; turod annually is 2,2-li),000 feet of 2ib. to the foot, valued 
' at 30,000f. The produce of the little kingdom of Velgium, 
j the greatest ghiss-produchig country in the world, is 
60,000,000 feet of sheet glass annually, equal to 23,300 
I ton.s, or 35 per cent, more than is made ui fiugland Of both 
crown and sheet glass. They o.vport of this quantity 85 
per Mnt., of which 6 per cent, comes to England, and they 
retain 15 per ci-nt. fur home consumption; England re¬ 
tains So per cent, of it.s produce for home consninplioii, and 
exports 15 per is-nt., being about double what she imports. 
In Hartley and Co.'s ghiss tariif there are 7.')2‘.) ligurcs; 
also 17 descriptions of ^ass, with 61 thickiioss».'* 

A PlLTEB roB THB CotTAGE.—An excellent filter for 
the cottage may be made in tho following'iv.iyGet an 
old tub, and ha\ ing Ixired a number of holes in the bottom, 
fill it half full ,of fine san<l, gr.rvcl, and small stone, laid 
alternately; place this to stand in the cistern, or in a larger 
t' :so that the water reqnirisl to be cleansed may rise 
through the sand, etc.; it can then be dipped out with a 
cup as wanted, and will be fine us crystal. Tliis is at 
once the most effectual and cheajiest pariticr of the limpid 
fluid that can be contrived. * 

TBAyAB’a Wall.—T rajan's Wall, built originally by 
the eiiiiietor Trgjan to defend tho Koman provinces of 
Moesia from barbarian incursions, is aUmt 35 or 10 Eiigli-li 
miles io length from the Danube to the Black Sea. It is 
about eight or ten feet high; and (he Turks have now 
cleared the fosse in front of it, whilst the western portion 
is still farther and independently strengthened by a line of 
deep lakt», and by the dcf-qi swampy vale or dell of Kara-sn. 
The Hue is one of imposing strength; and about 1000 or 
3000 feet (for the distance varies) Io the south of the 
I rampart we knvu just dc■.^ccibed, runs another rai^ipivyt 
; of a similar character and strength called the South 
i WalL 

; Hobsbless ^‘^AflBES..—Tlic popuhstion sleeping in 
hariw, ill tents, and in the open air, comisting chiefly 
I of gipsies, beggars, ciiminals, and the like, together with 
'"some honest but imiurtanato people out of employment, or 
j only teiiiixirarily emplqj-ed, was 18,249 in 1851. It is 
j mentioned as a curious trait of gipsy feeling, that whole 
! trilie struck their tents, and pas^ into nnother parish, in 
; order to escape euurueration. 

Ouiiova Caicvlaiiob to ulistbate PopciA- 
Tioy.—If all the .oopls of Great Britain had to pass 
fhreugh I/ondon in pncmiiuu, four abreast, aud every 
facility was aflurded Pt tncir iri-c anil mviuterrupted pas¬ 
sage, daring 12 hours daily. Sundays («cepte<l, it would 
take nearly throe Months for the whole population of Great 
niitaiii to file through, at q>^kk march, four deep. To 
•wint them singly, at the rate of one a sticond, would talfo 
aj ear and a half, ii',.....r.ing rh.;t the same tiumlleroMiourA 
^uy iwire ^upitsl^and that Butidays also were exea>ptcd. 
Clitsktrifs Hesihts of the Censtus. 


_ PuHctUATioir.—The following example of bad pnnctim- 
tion sti'oiigly illustrates the necessity of putting stojis in 
their proper iilaces;—^“Caisar entered on his liead, Ins 
helmet on his teet, armed sandals upon his brow, there 
was a cloud iu his light hand, his faitlifulsword in his e)e, 
an angry glare saying nothing, ho sat down.”—Punctuate 
it right. 

Thb Ambbicab Milk Tube.—W hat most interested 
us, however, were several largo lew of the massenmduba, 
or milk-tree. On our way tlirougli the forest we had seen 
some trunks much notched by persons who had lieeu ex¬ 
tracting the milk. It is one ut the noblest ti-ccs of the 
forest, rising with a straight stem to an eiionnous height. 
The timber is very h,ard, fnic-gmiiic<I, and durable, and is 
valuable for works wliicli aio much exposed to the weather. 
The truit. is eatable, and very gocnl, the size of a small ap¬ 
ple, and full of a rich and very juicy pulp. But strangest 
of all is the vegetable milk, whu'h e.vudos iu abundance 
when the bark is cut: it Iina about the con.sistenee of thick 
cream, and but for a very slight peculiar taste could .scarcely 
he dUtiiiguislied from tbo gemiiue product ot the cow. 
Mr. Leavens ordered a man to tap some logs that had luiit 
nearly a month in the yard. He cut several notches in the 
bark with an axe, and iu a minute the rich sap was running 
out in great quantities. It was collected in a basin, diluted 
with water, straiiusl, and Imnight up at tea-time and break¬ 
fast. next morning, 'llic iieculiHr flavour of the milk seemed 
ratliur to improve (he quality of the tea and give it as good 
.1 colour as rich iieam; in coffee it is equall.r good. Mr. 
Leavens informed us that he had made a custard of it, and 
that, though it had a curious dark colour, it was very well 
tasti il. Tlx.' milk is also used for glue, aud is said to lie as 
durable as tli.it made use of by caipentors. iVs a specimen 
of it 9 capabilities ill tins line, Mr. Leavens showed as a 
violin he had made, tlm belly-board of which, formed of 
two piitcs, he li.id glued together with it applied fresh from 
the tree, without any preparation. It had been done two 
years; the iiistruineiit had been iu constant use, and tho 
joint was now perfectly good and sound throughout its 
whole length. As tho milk hardens by exposiiro to air, it 
bemnus II very tough, sliglitly-alast'.c substance, much re- 
sis',ibling gntta-pcrch.i; but, not having the property of 
buihg softeiiol by hot water, is not likely to become so 
extensively useful as that article,— WttllKCC's Ti'Uvela on 
the Amazon an'l Ilio A'e^'o. 

Thb “Bah Black .Ska!''—T his is the oharacter that 
stormy lake hii.s niqiiircd in the estimation of its neigh¬ 
bours at Constanliuiiiilc. Of KXlO vessels which skim 
01 er its w.iti r,s every year, 660 aro -aid to he ivrwked as a 
matter of course. . The wind soractimes will blow from all 
the four quarters of heaven within two horns’ time, agitat¬ 
ing tbo waters like a boiling cnidrou. Dense fugs olMCuru 
the air during the winter, by the assistance of which tho 
Turkish vessels mistake the entrAiiec of a valley called tho 
False Bogaz for tho entrance bf tho Bosphorus, and aro 
wrecked there perpotually. 1 have stvii dead bo<lic.s float¬ 
ing about in tliat part of tho sen, where 1 first hec.uno ac¬ 
quainted with the fact that tho corpse of u woirvsn floats 
upon its back, wliilo that of man floats upon it.s_ fiice. In 
short, at OonstAiitinoplc they say that everything tlist is 
bad comes from the Black Sea: tho plague, the Uussians, 
the fogs, and the odd, all come from thence.—CwBon's 
Armni (. 
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in^ orouiiil, iJw sccue, to a straagrer, Afonld have 
been siugularly impressiTC. Thousands of tents, 
of various dimensions, and pitched with a sove -1 
reign contempt for regularity, were scattered over 
anmnnense natural ainphitlieatre. High-peaked 
iiills ascended on the Wk ground, bne above 
tiio other, till the dimly-definod outlines oi the 
more distant melted in the misty sky. In ge¬ 
neral, these hills were thickly woooed, and looked 
grand and cavage. Deep down at the fret ol'theso 
inonutains, "and fed by here and there a stream, or 
a mimic waterfrll, from openings in the mountain 
sides, straggled and struggled on a turbid river— 
now pent up and coiitracted in width by precipi- 
, tous and nearly approaching^ rocks, and then 
'‘SpTiw^ng out into a i^ide expanse, as the hills on 
either side more gradually inclined upwards. 

Tlie river-side, and a broad margin of its banks 
on either hand, and through the Vholc extent of 
the valley, att'ordeil abundant proots of man's rest¬ 
less energy, concentrated on hopes of gain. For 
mi]e.s the ground was pierced, excavate, and tor- 
tnred, till it presented the appearance of an im¬ 
mense honeycomb. Surface-searching for the pre- 
dons metal had been abandoned as unprofitable, 
or because the %urface-deposits were exhausted; 
and stout machinery of wheel, pulley, and windlass 
was erected over the holes to enable the diggers to 
descend, and the soil to be raised a perpeniiicnlar 
distance of thirty, fortv, sixty feet. Vast inoimd.s 
of pulverized earth and stone were to be seen; and 
the whole surface of the valley was trodden, 
trampled, and worked into a thick concrete of 
rnnd, by tens of thousaftds of busy and wearied feet. 

! At tte particular time, however, lo which the 
couTCC of OUT talc Ims conducted us, digging oper- 
atioaa were for the most part suspended. A 
B|Rrit ot sullen, dogged discontent, amounting in 
numberless instances to expressed contempt of law, 
and threats of mutinsus resistance, had been 
raised by the announcement that government in¬ 
tended to increase the price of 1*fences, while, on 
the Othw hand, tlie great body of diggers demanded 
a considaimble reduction of the fee. It is not our 
ittteotion to narrate the history of ibis contest-— 
nUdr might have brought on mischievous and la- 
n wai a Me eranlusions but for mutual good sense, 
frtjwawmee, and renect, «i the one hand for the 
rntgarty of fanr, and on the other for the miycsty 
of tite pee^. Public meetings, speeches, deputo- 
tioai, oourtesy, oompt^Hiaises, and concessions ended 
in 'thir nftuni of dimers to tiieir woric, after 
an Ibtecval of re8tieM,qea-inflictod a>bstttteiioe; but, 
during Uiis period of 'threatened disorganization, 

• instances ot violeaee and outrage, which the con- 
stitutiomd authorify wi& its pnndyzed arm could 
neither prevent norjnmish, were more than usually 
rife. 

The scene from_ the door of our tent, though 
wanting at that time the element of busy indus¬ 
try, was tnstin(.t with life and motion. Around 
the thickly-clustered tents, high up on the monn- 
taiu's aide and' descending to the depth of the 
valley, were groups of miners in ^Keir characteris¬ 
tic garb; some listlessly lounging; others gathered 
ixmnd a mob orator; nth- rs seated smoking, aad 
m the deep excii^ement of gambling; others ffercely 
ouarreiling. They were m«i of all complexions, 
front the deep-tinted African to the tawny China-' 


man, the bronzed Australian bashmau. atid the 
pallid newly-arrived European. There w'ore men 
of many nutiona—-Englishmen, Scetdltyieui Irish¬ 
men, Germans, native Austridians, both aboriginal 
and white, Soutli-sca islanders, Chinese in abund¬ 
ance, and Amcrieau.5. They were of all sliades of 
character; tbere was brutal ignorance and culti¬ 
vated intellect; convictism and liigh mural in¬ 
tegrity ; lazy vagabondism and staid pcr.-icverhig 
industry'. There were men of all ranks thus 
strangely jnmblod together and ioslliiig each 
other: the genius of aristocraey would have been 
confounded at the levelling of all her cherished 
distinctions—all were gentlemcn^alike there. 

Within view of our post of observation was the 
tent of the commissioner, a structure by no means 
imposing in its outward aspect, but dignified by a 
flag-staff arising from its roof, or near it, and pro¬ 
tected by a few mounted policemen. ^ llonnd this 
tent was gathered a large body of miners, several 
thousands in number, who, having e'Cortcrfa depu¬ 
tation to the tent, to lay before the olBecr fheir 
grievances and requirements, wailed the result of 
a lengthened conference. Presently, hearty dicers, 
which miglit have been heard many miles oft’ and 
wlycli were echoed back and back again from hill- 
.side to hill-.‘-ide, burst from the assembled multi¬ 
tude, in approbation of the officer’s conciliatory and 
gentlemanly be.sring, and the hopes of redress h ’ 
had given; and, in orderly array, the oongrogated 
diggers returned to their tents. 

hVar the conimissioncr’s tent was the post- 
office. Earlier in the day, the mail had arrived; 
and then a rush might have been seen towards the 
frail building, of expectant thousands, a ki^c por¬ 
tion of whom were probably disappointed in their 
hopes of good news from a for countr}', or any 
news at all from anywhere. 

“Amidst all this apparent confmiton no lack of 
good cheer was indicated. Fires blazed merrily in 
front of handreds of tents, and cookii^, in va¬ 
rious stages and of various descriptions, vnii^gdug 
on. Store tents were crowded with eustometo; 
bntchers were busy; so also were apothecaries—d'or 
a considerable amount of dysentery prevailed 
through the camp; and as these gentlemen tiot 
only prescribed, but were allowed, and they only, 
to dispense ardent spirits—medicinally of course 
—tlK^ had no reason to complain of a dearth of 
patients. « 

The four men of whom we s^o yren quietly 
seated in their tent, when the cheering from the 
neighbourhood of the oommissioaer’s toft’roached 
them, and introiueed a fresh topic of conversatioi.. 

" Tiud’s capital now, that is," exelaimed one of 
the party, 'Whom our readers will recognise as Si¬ 
meon ‘-ft^es. Dy ye hew it, Mr. Effingham ? 
there won't be no rising of the licences this time, 
I gness; but a little of the contrary 
«• Very possible, Mr. Barnes. 1 don’t see how 
the govern!.lent could very well mahitain their 
position, with no physical force worth speaking of 
lo back it, and the moral force of the dtggmgs 
against it.' It has appeared foioo, all along, to be 
a false move/' • 

“ J repke^ then, sir, that w«u’\U be for buckling 
to again as soon as that little matter is settled. A 
right down waste of time this strike has b^, and 
no mistake. But it can't be helped," 
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“ No,” replied Percy ; "Ji sliall keep,to my re¬ 
solution. To-inorrowr, I say ‘ Good-bye’ to tlie 
digRiiigs-j-a long farewell it wfll be too.” 

Simeon looked Uunk at this announcement, 
" Tlmt’s a pity, Mr. EfGngbam,” ho said j “ artcr 
tile-ing month artcr month for next jto nothing, 
and then lighting all of a sudden on such a good 
find, to give it up, 'Tis queer too, 'tis,” ho added. 
“ Por all tlie while there was nothing to bo got, it 
was you, sir, that kept up our spirits, arfl werked 
the hardest of us all, when wc—leastways I for 
one I know--wa.s for running ofif; and now we’re 
had two months’ run o' such cx-tra-ordinary good 
lortnno, you arc giving up. No, no, sir; go a-head 
I say now: what's your opinion, Mr. Clinton ?” 

The person to whom this question was put, and 
who, with the negro Abraham, made up the paity 
—“whicli we scarcely need add Wiis a mining co¬ 
partnership—-was a younger man than Percy. Pro- 
b-ably ho had not long overp.Tsscd twenty years, 
thougif lines ot care and Xhought and toil stamped 
premature manhood on his brow, lie was tall and 
slight and sallow, grave and taciturn, strong and 
active. His features were dislinetly American, and 
liis^pccch slightly so. 

Percy Eihngham had fallen fa with young Clin¬ 
ton on the road from Melbourne to the VicCoria 
diggings. Homo degree of companionship had 
sprung up between them before the diggings were 
rtaelied. Clinton was solitary; Percy's party was 
snuili; four would bo better than three; a partner¬ 
ship was proposed and accepted; and ucitlicr qf' the 
firm had scon reason to regret the connexion. Hy 
a sort of mutual tacit con.<ont, all direct questions 
repccliug the antecedents o£ either of tlie parly 
were withheld; and Clinton had only so far re¬ 
laxed In his reserve ns to intimate that a tnagic 
event in his past history, in which an only brother 
had fallen beneath the bowie-knife of an assassfa, 
had driven him to (ravel in scarcli of ehauge and 
excitement, in the hope of banishing, in some 
measure, the memory of the terrible scene of which 
he had been a witness. 

Percy had taken this statement on trust—had 
made no further rclerence to it; wind yio irre¬ 
proachable conduct, together with the calm me¬ 
lancholy, of the young Kentuckian, not only justi¬ 
fied—in Percy’s opinion at least—All credence to 
the tale, but enlisted every sympathizing leeling in 
his favour. • 

We return from this needful explanation to the 
•pdrty in the tent. 

“ What’s your opinion, Mr. Clinton P” asked 
JQarncs. • 

" Efiingliam thinks with me, perhaps, that the 
hole is pretty 'veil cleared out,” said Clinton. 
“ And I am not sure that jt would notebe the 
wisest plan for us all to let well alone, and clear hif 
in gooil time.” 

Banics was evidently disappointed. Succe.ss hod 
only whetted his appetite for gain. • During the 
past few weeks, the party had shared gold—the 
proceeds of their labour—to the ammmt of some 
thousands of pounds ; and Simeon Imd suddenly 
became a ooraparalively rich roan. A lew months 
before this he would have professed’contentjnent 
with the prospeft dli a fourth part or the wealth 
which had fallen to his lot j ana now he was crav¬ 
ing for more. * 


“ Well, di reckon that bole is pretty,nigli ex¬ 
hausted,” he said; “ for we’ve got down going on 
for a hundred foot, and nothing turned up ot late ; 
but what’s to hinder our trying another, Mr. Kt- 
llugham P ” 

“ You forget how many holes we dug hefore we 
could find a remunerative one, Barnes. Most 
likely wo shonld have to go over all that work 


“ There is one good reason why 1 should not 
waste time,” said Percy. “ You know 1 had .% let¬ 
ter this morningthe first I have had from home 
for many a long day; and'that .has decided mo to 
return to England assoouws possible.”. 

“ I was afeard lliero was bad news in tnat 'ere 
letter,” remarked Barnes^ “ it made you look so 
skeared.” • 

“Not altogether bad, my frjend; but there is 
that in it which will quicken my movements. But 
my leaving need not intluonce you, you know. There 
arc 3Ir. Clinton, yourself, and my Iricnd Abraham” 
--and, as Efllngham said this, he laid his hand 
•kindly and affectionately on the negro’s arm. 
“ Yell will be able to carry on the business with¬ 
out me.” 

“ I have got enough, Mr. Effingham,” said 
Abraham, hu.slrily. “ i don’t like theso diggings: 
there's so much wickedness everywhere a’most. I’ll 
go kick with you, sir.” 

“ I knew how that would be, first starting,” said 
Barnes^ “ Ahrahain won't stop, says I, a day arter 
master Effingham. And how is it to be about you, 
Mr. Clinton F” • 

y 1 have not concluded yet what I shall do,” re¬ 
plied the yomig American, abstractedly. “ I'll 
sdttlc about it to-movrow. lint if we are to break 
up our firm,” lie added, “ 1 calculate we shall break 
up a pleasant party—that’s all.” 

“ Tliat’,s what riles mo so,” said Barnes. “ Ever 
sin we’ve been together there’s been never a bit of 
a spar nor a crooked word; and everytliing has 
been up-right and down-straight: no driiuilng, 
nor swearing, iioividicing; prayers regular and all 
that, and Sundays in oiir tents like Sundays ought 
to be, and isn’t in many, more the pity. And what 
I say is, that if wo must dissolve partiiere, as they 
call it, that there ought to he a vote o’ thanhii all 
1 ^111^1, more particklcr Mr. Effingham, as has 


support it; so it jvill be carried newt. con. t bntthis 
silting undercover is idle work, after tdl,andinoreb 
tiring than digging. Shall we walk out heioro 
supper-time?” ^ ' 

Pefey assented, and, leaving the negro in charge 
of the hut, the other three miners prepared for a 
stroll. The camp was now commiratively quiet; , 
the day was declining; and the nidieringof innu- 
mcrablo fires cast a warm, lively, and picturesque 
aspect over the whole scene. • 

“Are you SrmcdP’’ asked Clinton, abrupUy, 
when they were several paces from the tent, 

“No,” said Effingham,*carelessly; “I 
thinlf it •worth while—when ^w i^h you, at any 
rate,” he added, “ and under’ the pro^tion. of 
your bosom friend," 

• oc2 
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CHntorf'madc no verbal reply; but, 3rawing s 
revolver from his breast-pocket, be ciyefully cx- 
araiiiccl it, placed fresh caps on the nipples, and 
then returned it to its former position. This pro¬ 
ceeding on his part was of too common ofcurrence 
to atir.act the particnlar notice of bis companions, 
and in a few minntes they had struck into a path 
j lip the mountain side which terminated in a 
rocky platform, from which a fine panoramic view 
of the broad'valley was to be obtained. 

CIIAPTKU LIX. 

■ A ATSCa TBIAL. 

EFFlHonAM and his companion^ remained some 
’ on the monntain-iyde, till the rapidly increas¬ 
ing 3St1cncss warned them of the approach of 
night, when they began to retrace their steps.' 

There was a distant bum of humjin voices from 
the valley below, and sometimes a louder shout 
was heard; tliorc was music also; bands ot strong- 
winded performers, at various pjirts of the camp, 
were aw^rening the echoes of the mountains, and 
their blended strains, softened by distance, fell 
pleasantly on the cars of the listeners. There were 
added to these sounds the barking of watch-'^ogs 
and the frequent discharge of fire-arms. 

As they descended the mountain-side a confused 
murmur of many voices from a wooded glen on 
their right h<and arrested their progress, and the 
flitting to and fro of several torches revealed an 
assemblage of some hundreds of miners on the 
spot—which, being at some distance from the 
camp, was ordinarily solitary. Curious to know 
what had brought together so considerable a 
crowd, at such a time and in ^icli a place, the 
three partners cautiously descended the steep 
hanks of the glen, until the scene spread before 
them was distinctly visible, and they were within 
hearing of much that might he uttered. Without 
being discovered, they stdbd quietly nmid.st the 
dark gloom of a thick cluster of bushy shrub.'i, 
and watched the procedings below. 

The men who composed the mob were .apparently 
of the rougher order of diggerj, tliough with a 
few noticeable exceptions: men there were who, 
whatever might be the ultimate object of tlie meet¬ 
ing, had probably joined it for a spree. Some few 
were intoxicated, or partially so; hut these formed 
I only an insignificant proportion of the assembly, 
j ^ “ What game is up noiP, Mr. Efliughani, di/ jo'n 
j suppose ? ” asked Rnrncs. 
j “.Wait 'a minute, and we shall see," replied 
j Percy; “ thou}^ 1 rather guess what it means,” 
i' ho added, turning to his other companion. “ I 
I ne-ird to-day—but my letter put it out of my head 
•—that :,omc foolery was to he enacted to-night, in 
1 linmble imitation, 1 suppose, of one of your pecu¬ 
liar institutions.’ 

• “ Which of them ?” Clinton asked. 

“ Lynch-law.” 

" More foolish they, then,” the young American 
; remarked; “though perhaps, in the absence of all 
other, even lynch-law moy Isave its good points: 
but it is dangerous playing with cdged-tools ; and 

hero, happily, at present at loiuit, there is no need 
for it in earnest. \ trace to Uioralizing, Jiowevet*; 
sen they are goiitg to li^iu." 

In tact, during this shoil conversation, some 
degree of order had been obtained; • in mock 


gravity, a shat of justice on the trunk of a fallen 
tree mul been secured; and the leaders of the 
frolic, if frolic it were, had chosen a preaMent, aud 
were forming a circle around him. The scat was 
just below our concealed watchers; and the glare 
of the torches lighted up with the brilliancy of 
noon the open space in front, and invested the 
proceedings with a kind of fantastic grandeur, 
fieigiitenc^l by the rough costume and wild phy¬ 
siognomies of the more prominent actors in the 
larce. 

A mock sheriiF was speedily. chosen by the 
unanimous acclamations of the mob; and, in tho 
midst ot shouts and hoarse laughter, he dis¬ 
appeared with a body-guard of volunteers into the 
deep gloom ot the forest, to return a few minntes 
afterwards with Iw’o culprits, in safe custody, who 
w'cre introduced with little formality into the circle, 
and were ordered to seat themselves on the ground. | 
They obeyed, with an air of dogged indifference, j 
and looked round with a Ravage glare of defiance. i 

Effingham started involuntarily as the torch¬ 
light shone upon their bronzed faces, and at the 
same moment Barnes pressed close to his side. ; { 
“ Do you know’em, f” he asked eagerly. • M 

“Morris and M'Weevil! What can be tho 
meaning of this ? 1 did not know they were at \ 
these diggings. Poor fellows ! they don't look as 
though they had had much prosperity.” I 

“ Been up to some of their old tricks, I take it,” 
said Simeon, “ Wc shall soon see, though.” i 

During this time a jury had been chosen by the j 
votes of the mob, who seemed to look on the whole j 
proceeding as a good joke, and had taken their 
seitts on one side of the bench. 

Percy w’as probably correct enough in attribut¬ 
ing misfortune and disappointment to his two old 
acquaintances. Their countenances were haggard, 
and their dress was not merely rough and dirty 
■—which would have been nothing extraordinary— 
but it exhibited evident tokens of Want; and the 
deduction which Effingham drew from their ap- 
licaraucc was, that, soon tiring of the laborious 
occupation of digging, if ever they liad entered 
upon it,* the ^retchra men had expended their 
means in dissipation, while unsuccessfully attempt* ; 
ing to increase them by the dishonest practices in i 
which they were deeply enough versed. 

He had not nnich time, however, fur solitary , 
reflections. In a few minutes the proceedings had 
commenced, with a strange admixture of jest and 
earnest. It was difficult, indeed, to tell whctlwr 
or not the more prominent parties, formihg the 
tribunal of jmsfice, were really serious ia theSr 
usurped authority; for lliey maintained great wa- 
vity, while apparently eujoying the sport, uut^ 
whatever might be' their real sentiments, there 
could bo no question respecting the earnestness of 
the man who, volunteered his evidence as chiefs but 
not sole, witness against the prisoners. As he 
came forward, with gleams of viadictivo satisfac¬ 
tion in his savago eye, Eflingham once more 
started witli surprise. This witness was none 
otiicr than th^ stockman, who, under tl^p designa¬ 
tion of liittIciJoG, has figured slightly in au corliec 
portion of thteso pages. , 

It is not itccessary to narrate in full the course 
of this trial by lynch-law: (he accused prtaonera 
were convicted, on sufficiently clear groundsi of 
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various acta of dishonestj-i It seemca that they 
had teen, soim time before, handed over to the 
lawAil atthoritiea for robbing a tent; but had 
esraped paniAhmeat by some twhnical informality, 
and had had the temerity to re-appear on the 
scone of their former misdeeds. In 'consequence 
of the former faiiure, tho people had determined to 
take the next offence into ueir own hands, and 
an opportunity had soon been given. -Tlie men 
had teen taken, “red-handed," in an impndent 
robbery of horses: they were, moreover, accused of 
un&ir play in gambling. Throughout thoir course, 
it appeared that the watchful eye of a spy had been 
fcept on all their actions; and now, with a burst 
of maligntmt triumph. Little Joe heard tho verdict 
of guilty pronounced against his former compa¬ 
nions in crime, and settled himself into an atti¬ 
tude of eager ezpectatioq for the sentence. 

Morris .and M'Weevil, meanwhile, rose and at¬ 
tempted to burst through tho surrounding crowd 
—vainly, however; thej^ were too closely watched, 
and too securely kept within the charmed circle. 
They glared round tliern witli fury, protested 
loudly against the proceedings as outrageous and 
irregular, demanded to be gii^n up to the police, 
oud threatened vengeance against their prosecutors, 
their judge, and the jury. It was all in vain; 
their protestations and threatenings were received 
with a laugh of contempt, and they were requested 
to say why judgment should not be pronounced. 
Tlicy t)icn declai'ed that the testimony against 
them was false and m.'iHcious; that they wei% the 
victims of a conspiracy; that tho principal witness 
was influenced by a spirit of revenge for some 
former transactions, in which his cupidity had been 
baffled; and that, consequently, he was unworthy 
of credit. 

The judge listened patiently, and then proceeded 
to sentence the culprits to the mild di.sciplin#, as 
he ternicd it, of the lash, and perpetual banish¬ 
ment from the diggings; gravely concluding his 
address with encomiums on the leniency of tho sen¬ 
tence, which he reminded the prisoners might 
have been extended to " a short shrift and a leap 
from tho next tree into otcniityand with exhor¬ 
tations to an amended life. The speech, wliich 
was delivered with some degree of practised elo¬ 
quence. was received with rapturous applause,- and 
a rush was made upon tho prisoners, who were 
forthwith dragged from the mock tribunal to 
, midergo tho first part of their punishment. And 
.as Percy and his companions turned away disgusted 
with tne ^rce—though far from svmpathwiug with 
*the culprits, who plainly enough ae.scrved punish- 
ment--the last pi-son on whom their eyes rested 
was Little Joe, nourishing over bis liead^m mad 
exultation, the formidable thong which'he had 
ofiered to wield. 

Hastening from the scene, the tumult gradually 
died away; and, above it. they heard the sharp 
sound of the descending ladi, and fhe loud cries 
of its victims. But the adventures of the night 
were not yet ended. 

ClIAPrEB LX. 

A SKAva-iwiE ys A utaosA's TSst* * 

We have said that tnero was considerable sickness 
at tho dig^gs ;‘and though not of a very &tal 
character, were was enough to give tolerably full 


I and ItIbralLve employment to several nftmbcrs of 
the faculty, who had pitched their tents in tlmt 
locality. In this respect our readers will perceive 
that the Turon gold-fields were, from some cause 
or otber,,more favourable to the miners than those 
of the sister chlony. Probably, however, the com¬ 
parison is merely temporary. But, be this as it 
may, our three friends wore proceeding homewards, 
threading their way through the confused field 
of tents—now steping aside to avdld the fiei-ce 
attack of a watch dog—^now springing over a 
smouldering heap of red embers; at one time 
accosted by a solitary digger, still seated at his 
tent-door, smokihg^—and at another hearing the 
loud objurgations, and fier^ cofltentions of vojcft-y 
the owners of which were hidden by tfieirleanvass 
walls. « 

It was latei; than they had supposed; for the 
scene they had witnessed, though speedily con¬ 
summated, had occupied two « three hours; and 
the walk homeward had been lengthened by a 
considerable detour, to avoid mixing with the 
lynch mob on its return to the camp; so that the 
, three men were in a part of the valley distant 
froip their own quarters, distant too from the 
head qiiarter.s of the commissioner and the police 
force, and amidst tents tenanted mostly by the 
more disreputable portion of the mining popula¬ 
tion, though not that portion of it which had 
borne a prominent pai-t in the evening's perform¬ 
ances. 

It was while threading their way, then, through 
this oiftskirting encampment that they crossed the 
path of a man who seemed in some haste, and 
whom, by the H^ht of a near fire,-Percy at once 
recognised as a doctor with whom he had formed 
a kind of neighbourly acqmuntance. The recog¬ 
nition was mutual; and the practitioner laid lus 
band on Pert-y’s arm. 

“ I am glad 1 have met with yon,” he said 
hastily. “ 1 wish you would step out of your way 
a few hundred yards, and go with me." 

“Certainly, if you wish it; but it is time all 
sober people weje in ted—doctors excepted, of 
course.” 

" I do wish it. The fact is, I am to visit a 
queer kind of patient; but we can talk as wc 
move along. Your friends will go with us P" 

Clinton and Barnes assented, and the party 
tteillped on rapidly. * 

“ A queer kind of patient, as I was eayingV’ 
continued the doctor: “ h^is pretty nftr the, end 
of this life; and if there is*anothef-—” 

“ I wish," said Percy gravdy, “ that you would 
not speak in that way. However, you won’t ehakS 
my faith there." 

“ I know that; and, another thing, I don’t wish 
to shake it. But what 1 was gmng to say is, that 
my poor patient is in a desperate bad fix tor this 
world, and fur tho next too, by all accounts: and 
as you have the reputation for bring particularly 
—what shall I call it P—serion a r — '* 

“ I wish k were true, with all my heart,” said 
Effingham. 

“ Yes, yes; I know all about that. Well, say 
fhattyomaro uncoramonty serious then; Had yob 
may have a word in season, you for Hie poor 
•inner—eh P" 

“ I am verv unfit for such aa ofiiee,*’ replied 
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Percy,irresolutely. " My colonrcd friend, Abraham, 
would hare mueh more lo say, and more to the 
imrpiise. I had rather yon had asked some one 
else to accompany you." 

"Oh nonsense! you’ll do very well,”,said the 
practitioner. “ llosides, lo tell the truth, that isn’t 
everything. The man, whatever ha is, has more 
than enee, when he has been raving, blnrte<l out a 
name very much like your own, only with a differ¬ 
ence ; and I am not suro that he mayn't have some¬ 
thing to tell that you may a-i wvll know.” 

"Indeed 1 What is the man’s name?” Percy 
asked. 

“That’s more than 1-cuu tell. I don’t want to 
'iujjj.w. my patients’ rmnvts particularly. I can get 
on betfer without, sometimes: it saves answering 
awkward questions, you i.now. So I ju.st number 
them. This fellow, uow, I call uniuber a hundred 
and six. He isn’t A 1, by any means. Rut you’ll 
come along.” 

Ho fm-ther ohieetion was made, and the parly 
soon stopped at tlic entrance of a miserable tent, 
which the doctor entered, lollowcd by Eiliiighiim. 

A gavlnt-looking, emaciated man, in wm of 
the later slage.s—-perhaps the last—of a Iw^stic 
fever, lay tossing on a heap of lilthy straw, and 
partially covered with a tilankcl. llis eyes were 
frightfully rolling in their sockets, till, at lime.s, 
only tho glas.sy whites wore visible. His arnif., 
which he naved wildly over his head till they 
dropped powerless by his side, were reduced to 
skin and bone. His breathing was laboured, sj 
that at times the whole body w;is cmivulaed hy 
the cfTorts he made to sustain the vital action of 
the wasted lungs. 

He did not appear to notice the arrival of the 
visitors j and as Percy bent over him with :»lamp 
which he found on tho door, and which shed snili- 
cient light upon the pallcnl to reveal the particu¬ 
lars wo have described, itVas wilb dilliculty that 
Im conld trace in tho countenance of the dying 
man some resemblance to that of his partner at 
the Turon diggings. 

“ Chauker!” cxclaimml Percy,, horror-stricken. 

" Who says Chauker ?” gasped the dying m.an. 
“ I am not Chauker! Who want’s Chauker ?” and 
be fixed his ejes on Kdinghain. 

There waa a pause of a minute; for Percy, un¬ 
accustomed to scenes like this, was sickened and 
confused. At leiigUi ho stammered: " You know 
me, don’t you? yoiiv partner Efl'ntgbam, you 
remember. I was told yon might have something 
to say lo me,” 

The miserable man uttered a frightful yell.—- 
" "I'w,isn't I,” be whooped; “ I tell you 'twasn’t. 
i’ll stand to it to iny dying day. ’Twm that 
young-Josh. 'I'ho young scoundrel—to tiinAway 
mid leave me hero—robbed me too! He did it. 
ril split upon him, 1 will. ’Twaa ha as tired the 
pistol, he did. Ha-ha.” 

We spare onr readers the Airther ravings of a 
dying reprobate.^ It is enough to say that those 
ravings revealed to Percy thmmnrdcr of his former 
''ompanion Halliday, in a solitary gully in the Blue 
Mountains, by the wrettl-ed man before him and 
his son. Whether if, were premeditatedt with tile 
view of appropril^j,ing the victim’s shore of gold; 
or whether it was the result of a sudden quan**!, 
be could not gather; and, tciTor-sli uck with the 


discovery, Ue was standing by the bed, uncertain 
what next to say or do, when the opening of the 
tent was thrust aside and the young (American 
sprang forward. 

If Percy’s countenance was changed, that of 
Clinton was' much more so. His checks wwa 
deadly pale, and his eyes dashed fire. 

“ I heard bis voice I” he shouted. “ I know it: 
1 should know it amidst ten thousand. I have 
heard it day and night rir.ging in my ears, i 
must .see him—tho murderer 1” and he bent over 
the prostrate roan a stern and searching gaze. 

" My brothei’’s murderer—there he lies,” he said 
—and his hand grasped the pistpl which Efllug- 
ham had that evening called his bosom friend. 

The exclamation and the movement rucaiied 
Kfllngfanm to himself; and, quick a.s thought, ho 
laid his hand on Clinton’s, and whispered in his 
c.ar: “tTiiitou, consider. Ho is in Cod’s Iwnds; 
who has said, * Vengeance is mine,’ ” 

’The young American’s eyes for a moment blazed, 
as he tunied them upon his friend. It was but 
tor a moment. " Yon are right,” he said, huskily. 
" 1 have prayed for vengeance; but not on such a 
wretch as liiat. Jlay uod forgive him: but ho 
mui>dcred my brotlicr, Kffingliau), in cold blood 
—my brother! ’ and he staggered into the mght- 
air like .a man in a dfcam. 

In Califoniy ’twasl’’ gasped tho dying man. 
They were his last words. 

“ i'vc seen enough on’t,” said Siunuin Barnes, 
as, an hour later, (he party proceeded slowly to 
their tent. “ Y'ou nman to leave these diggings 
to-morrow, Mr. Effinghatu ? and you, 3Ir. Clinton ? 
Say so agin, and I’ll go too.” 


T4JH IHTEHIOR OP A DUCAL MANSIOH. 

In a former luimher of tliis .journal’® wo gave our 
readers a description of Chaiswotth and its mag- 
niiicont conservatory. A recent work by Dr. 
Waagen, '* The Treasures of Art in Great Britain,” 
furni.shcs us with an interesting giimpso of the 
interK)rOf thedukcof Devonshire's towji mansion, 
with some additional notices of Chatsworth itself, 
•as visit od in tlto company of its noble owner. W c 
Iran.scribe the paper, which wilt be found one of 
much interest. 

“ On calling at Devonshire House, with the in- 
tamtion of waiting on the duke, I found that his 
CTace was at his villa at Chi.swick, nea** Lon¬ 
don ; I therofbre left my letters from tiiclr royal 
bignesses princess Louisa and prince CTiarles* of 
Prussia. A tew days after I received a very polite 
note fr^m tho duke, in which he invited mo w call 
on’him the following day. He received mo with 
great kimlncsH, and conduoted mo himself about 
his mansion. It is sitnated fn a,conrt-3r9fd, sur¬ 
rounded wit]' high walls, a'nd has a largo garden 
behind. T'he arrangement of the apartments is 
very convenient; though the house lias only one 
story hcsidc.s the grcftiud-floor, and' the exterior is 
by 110 means striking. On the other hand, tlio 
treasures ot art and literature which it contains are 
of eitroofdinaiY valud. Pesii^-s'tne rich g^ciy of 
paintings, 1 saw in the doke's sittipg-rooni a pass 

* Uow,” Vol. 11, Mo. Sa ‘ , 
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! case OTcr a chinwiey^piece, centaining a collection 
, of cngj'aved gems, with some medals, 564 in nnm* 
j I bar, amon^ wbkh 1 observed several of great 
! I value. But how great was my joy when the duke, 
i at my request, took down the celebrated ‘ Liber 
1 Veritatis/ and allowed me to look it over at my 
' I leisure. This was the name given by Claude Lor¬ 
raine to a book containing drawhtgs, by his own 
,; hand, of the pictures which he had painty. The 
1 extraordinary esteem in which his pictures were 
held, even during his life-lirnc, induced many 
painters to execute compositions in his style, the 
‘ spnnousne.ss of which might be detected by their 
; not being entered in his ‘ Book of Truth.’ The 
I number of drawings is two hundred. On the re- 
': verse of the first a label is pasted, with an inscrip- 
' tion in Claude’s hand-writing, wbiuh I hero give m 
I his own orthography• 

I • “ Audi. 10 dagoBto 1B77 

I CO Uvro Aiipiirtien a inojr qiie {o faict duriiat 

I luu lie Clauthu Oilice DU 10 lor dins 

I A goiii.a CO 23 Ana. lUHO. 

I “ Cbiuilo Lorraine was seventy-eight years of 
; age in 1690, and died about two years after. He 
also wrote on the biiek of each drawing the mimbor, 

! with his monogram, the place'where, a^gejic- 
j rally the person fur whom it was paiiNRl, ami 
I sometimes the year; but he never omitted the 
I ‘ Claudio fecit.’ According to his will, this book 
{ was to remain as an heirloom in his family, which 
I direction was so Isiithfnily observed by his dcsceud- 
i; .lilts, that all the pains taken by Cardinal d'Bstsecs, 

. I the French umbas.sador at Romo, to obtain posses- 
;! siou of it lailed. The later heirs, however, were 
I so little inllitenced by this species of filial piety, 

I that they sold it, for the low pi’ice of ‘200 scudi, to 
{ a French jeweller, who sold it again in llollaud, 

I \vhene.c it came into the possession of the duke of 
{ Hevoushire, by whpni it is held in due honoifl'. 

I The well-known facsimiles by Barlow, in the work 
! published by-Boydell, give bnt a very general ami 
monotonous representation of theso tine drawings. 
The masterly, light, and delicate mode of the exe¬ 
cution, in every gradation, from the sliglitcst to 
the most finished sketch, really exceeds belief.” 

On another occ.ision Dr. "VVaagen paid a farther 
visit to the duke at his princely csiablishmeut at 
Chntsworth. The follomng is his description 

“ I now entered the' picturesque and beautiful 
jonnty of Derby, and lost no time in visiting 
Clifttsworth, the princely seat of the duke of De- 
ronshii'^, of which 1 bad retained the most agree¬ 
able recollection. Meanwhile I vhad. heard the 
most favourable reports of the various new im¬ 
provements and acquisitions of works of art made 
by the duke. 1 was plea.sed when my <lris%r, see¬ 
ing a ILag waving upon a tower, told me that tins 
was a c^tain sign that the dulie himself was at 
Chatsworth. 

“ On my arrival I wa.s sorry to h%ru tliat his 
grace was confined to his bed by a violent cold, 
and therefewe could not see me. He, however, sent 
mo a friendly welcome, and ordered me to be shown 
into a room, which combined in a high di^ree ele¬ 
gance with comteeiw The mansion, whicb is in the 
Italian style of arcffltecture, is gnmdiy situated, 
and has n vM'y nobl^sqipcarance; it has been con- 
sideraUy enlarged by the present dulse, who has 


added a whdie wing, and three grand entrances in 
the form of a Roman triumphal arch; many other 
improvements are also going on. A very compact ! 
sandstone, of a beanliful yellowish colour, wiiich is 
ibnnd in Derbyshire, a county abounding in stone 
and marbld, ailerds an equally solid and hand.somc 
material. Tho spacious staircase has rather a 
gloomy appearance, from the old darkened oil paint¬ 
ings which hang ou the walls. The apartments, 
therefore, strike you the more agreeably, being 
extremely light, aiicLof fine proportions, furnished 
with tho most refined splendour and elegance, and 
adorned with fine works of ort—paintings, sculp¬ 
tures, and drawings. I luid just ended a general 
swvey of the whole when a servant brought me 
word that luncheon was ready. • “ 

“ After tills meal was oj er, which differed from 
dinner in nothing bnt name, the servant showed 
me iuto the libi^ry, and told mo the duke would 
soon join me. Tliis fine apartmept contains, in ele¬ 
gant bookcases, the rare.st literary treasures in tho 
choicest Mudings. In early editions it is exceeded 
by none in England, except by the celebrated li¬ 
brary at Althorp. To the ample store of yolumes 
d'hicl^ the present duke inherited have been added 
the greatest rarities from the renowned library of 
the duke of Roxburgh, the library of the bishop 
of Ely purchased for 10,000/., and a large library 
which he Las inherited from hi.s uncle, lord Caven¬ 
dish. The duke, who enlercd, and appeared to be 
very much indispo.sed, addressed me m the most 
friendly manner, inviting mo to remain at Oiatl- 
worlh as loiig as it .^iould be agreeable to me, aud 
then proceeded to show me the greatest curiosities. 

It was with peculiar plea.suro that I e.xaniined, 
amdiig others, the oldest Florentine cklition of Ho¬ 
mer. I'rintcd on the fmest white parchment with 
the most elegant typo, the initials painted in mmia- 
tui'c, it offers a most beautiful object to the eye. 

The recollection that, after about 1000 years* obli¬ 
vion, tlii-s edition had again furnished many with 
tho means of drinldug at this ancient fountain of 
poetry, gave it in my eyes au additional charm. 
Here, too, I saw some of the rarest impressions by 
Caxton, the first Who practised Uic art-of printing 
in England. On leaving me, the duke gave me 
the keys to aU lhe.se treasures, telling me I need 
not return them till my departure. 

_ “ After spending my titne much to my satisfac¬ 
tion,<1 was again joined by his grace, who inrited 
me to take a drive to some distnrcc with hint. He 
told me, to my .surprise, that the many yery beau¬ 
tiful kinds of marW, of which a iarge slab 
composed, arc a^l found in Dcrbysliirc. 1 was 
most pleased with one of them, the deep red of» ‘ 
winch quite resembles many of the painted walls 
in Pompeii. His grace pointed out to mo two 
very elegant bowls, which he had caused to be 
made of this marble in Italy. A maible of the 
purest, deepest black, is found in such large blocks, 
that the duke has had a copy of the statue of Isis, 
nearly tlio sue of life, made of it. A pedestal of j 
very beautil’ul vorphy,ry, and n lairgc vase of ser¬ 
pentine, are, as his grace told mo, present^ irom 
the emperor of Knsgia. 

• A ligjit aud elegant droschky, with two dii^t- 
nut jponies, beautilully matched, gndof tlm.Wgest 
and finest race, were standing at the door. On 
I one of thi^i sat a handsome slender posti&im, in a 
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Kght blfie velvet jacket trimmed with'silvcr.. An 
ontrider opened the prates on the road, and thus we 
proceeded rapidly and pleasantly alon^. We went 
fii-st to the extensive kitehen-^rdens, where every 
kind ut %’egetablc and herb is cultivated in the 
Wprhcst perfection. We next visited a number of 
hot-houses. In one of them tropical plants ot the 
rarest species were, collected in prreater numbers 
than in the one nearer the mansion. In others, 
innumerable pme-apples, some of them of enormous 
size, raised their golden heads, and fdicd the air 
with an almost overpowering fragrance. In others, 
again, hundreds of inagnUiceut bunches of black 
grapes hung down, looking very tempting. On my 
%j^n'ing to the dujiO that liis table was indeed 
vcry’if:M»pletely tiirmshed, he suddenly opened a 
door, and desired me to^look in. There, in a dark, 
damp, and hot place, the rarest and most delicate 
species ol mushrooms were thriving luxuriantly. 
'Ine park itself, through which we then drove, 
ba^ung the advantage of very considerable and 
beautifully wooded eminences, aftbrds extremely 
picturesque views, which are agreeably animated 
by numerous herds of deer. In order to reach 
some points from trhich the mansion has a fine 
effect, and groups very happily with the hills, we 
turned out of the beaten road, and rolled rapidly 
over the soft verdant turf, nhich, like all the rest, 
is kept in the highest order. Several young plan¬ 
tations manifest the dnke’s taste for the pic¬ 
turesque. He told me he wished to show me 
Hadden Hall, an old castle xiow belonging to the 
duke of Kutiand; ve therefore drove along a charm¬ 
ing valley inclosed bjr beautifully wooded hills, in 
which tliis castle, with its toWer, has a very ro¬ 
mantic effect. It is of but small extent, and is an 
instance of the moderate pretensions of noblemen 
in the middle ages. 

“ At dinner, besides the duke, I met lord Caven¬ 
dish, a near relation, with his young consort, a 
lady of tliat elegant and slender tbrm which is 
rarely met with except |n England; and an old 

f entleman. During the time that the hospitable 

uke passes at Chatsworth, the number of his 
guests sometimes amounts to fiilr. 

“My first visit to Chatswortli was, as I have 
already mentioned, in ISS-S—my second, in lt!5<); 
on which occasion the duke was absent, being at 
that time on his Irish estates. The lapse of years,, 
however, bad not diiniiiishcd his courteous ^kind¬ 
ness towards me, and I received from his grace a 
card whidi not only procured me the most humane 
treatment frofa the housekeeper, and the undis¬ 
turbed inspection of all the nbov6-mcntioned trea¬ 
sures of art, but also allowed me to view the mag¬ 
nificent grounds, and all the many improvements 
in the gardens made by the duke since ISSIJ. 

Although the gentleman sinco become so well 
known to the world as sir Joseph Paxton, to whom 
my card was also addressed, was absent at the | 
lime, his secretary was most obliginje in supplying ■ 
his place. With a correct feeling for what is ne-1 
cess^ in a trm.sition froim the sole supremacy of! 
art, as seen in buildings, to the realms of gardoii I 
and park, where slie may be said to rule conjointly I 
with nature, the great terrace which joins on, to the I 
back part of the ^ificc, and which now lay before ; 
me sparklhig in the monfing sun, is of strict ifym- 
mctrical arrangement, andnehly adomad at stated • 


distances 'with copies* in marble from well-known 
antique sculptures. The effoct is that of great 
splendour and grandeur j this was enbitneed wiien 
the ‘ Emperor,’ the loftiest Wntain in existence, 
sent forth its silver beam 260 feet in height from 
the basin of tritons that receives its airy shou’cr, 
while, on the left, in happy contrast, a fine mass of 
water poured down in various stages like a liquid 
veil; two waterfalls added their rushing sound, 
and, in far distance, smaller Je(s d'eau rose like 
lines of light among the trees of the garden. X 
now proceeded, to my great delight, and under all 
the advantages of the finest weather, to the differ¬ 
ent portions of the magnificent grounds, in which 
art, no longer restrict^ by the rules of architec¬ 
ture, appears under the most picturesque forms. 
Every Imanty has been called into existence in 
Chatsworth tliat a finely undulatinpr ground, a 
magnificent v'egetation, the rarest variety of native 
and foreign trees and plants, all improved by the 
finest taste and the amplest means, can combine." 


ABDIJL MEDJID KHAN, . 

^ TUB rRBEKNT SULTAN OV TCKXBr. 

*' Hi 3 highness, our very magnificent lord and 
master, sultan Abdul Medjid, has ascended the 
throne. Allah grant his reign may give happiness 
to his people.” Such wa.s the tenor of the procla¬ 
mation trumpetctl forth by the public crier at 
Stamboul, when the subject of the present sketch, 
tho twenty-first son of the late sultan Hahtnoud, 
commonly called the reformer, snccccdcd to the 
Bultanship of Turkey. Ho was then in the six¬ 
teenth year of his age—a mere stripling to assume 
so weighty a charge as that which devolved npon 
Wm with the crown; but, happily, he was possessed 
oV cousidcrable firmness of purpose, and was im¬ 
bued with the reforming principles of his fntlier, 
while from his mother ho inherited a gentleness of 
disposition. It was on the Ist of July, 1839— 
now nearly fi'fteen years since—^that the “ black 
camel" of death, as it is poetically termed in the 
cast,, knelt before the kiosk of ichamlidja, and 
Malimoud the Tefonner closed a reign of thirty- 
one yeara’ duration in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age. His decease closed and clasped, let us hope 
for ever, that fearfully long catalogue of crime and 
wholesale slaughter which pervades the pages of 
the history of tlic Ottoman sultans, from the days 
of Soliman the Magnificent down to the massacre 
of the Jani.s.saries—the last deep tragedy enacted 
in the Ottoman empire, and a drop scene to ages 
of terror and bloodshed. 

The last years of Mahmond were one aeries of 
troubles and disasters. On tho 23rd of March, 
I82<>, the mediation of England and Rnasia in the 
affairs of Greece was offered to that sultan, and by 
him refused, though be thanked these powera and 
Franco for' their intentions. Ibrahim Fatlia, the 
son of Mehcmct Ali of Egypt, acting npon tho 
instructions of the sultan, spared neither sex nor 
ago. The Morca was laid waate, towns and vil¬ 
lages burnt, and fertile fields desolated. Those 
atrocities 1«1 to the trea^ cj^l^ided in London on 
the 6th of July, 1827, Betw^ England; France, 
ahd Bussia, when it wasodelenDined again to 
tender the mediation of these powers, with the nn- 
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dentwdin^ that, if hostilities should not have Then followed the war between Bjissia and 
■cwM within one month from their offer, the three Turkey, which began in the spring of the year 
uued {Mviers would compel tho Turks and Greeks 1828. Added to these reverses were the rebellion 
to iay down their arms. Malimoud was deaf to and conquests of the Egyptians ; so that only six 
reason and remonsti'ance; the horrors perpetrated days before his demise, and whibt suffering from 
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RRAN, StlLTAK TCHSET. 


by Xbrahim Pasha continued, and the result was 
the celebrated naval engagement of Navarino, so 
disastrous to the Ottoman fleet; but this reverse, ‘ 
instead of 8oflcat:?iE fhe irritated sultan,^mado him 
more fhriotts than mef, and Malimoud proclaimed 
to his poople tliat^llussia was the irreconcUablc 
enemy of the Mussultuun. 


the fatal complaint that carried Kim to the grave, 
his army had been totally routed by the troops, of 
Mehemet Ali at the battle of Nezib. Dying a vic> 
Jtim to the excesses in which he had long iaatdged, 
Mahmoud ii yet had effected many changes, ^ich 
were sadly at variance with the notions of pro- 
I priety mi respect for faith and country enter- 
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tamed'by- the bifroted Turks of the old ^bool, but 1 
which luiJ the ibundation for advaucemeiit in civi< | 
lizatioi) and tolernlion of other relij^ions!. It was 
this spirit of reformation that led to violent de- | 
mowstrations on the part of those most bijfoted of, 
bi^xots, the Janissaries, whose last'audsfeious de- \ 
rnaiifl, immediately meuedin^ their massacre, was | 
mined as a death-blow at all those threatened i 
improvements whicii it had occupied Malimoud I 
nearly a lifetime to partially introduce anioui?st; 
his iieoplc. They were as followsAbdii'ation of; 
the sultan; the heads of his vizier and the parti- i 
sans of the Nizam Ujedid, or European disciplim;; . 
the disbanding of the sultan’s trained troops; the j 
,aack and burning jf I’era ; the destruction of the 
of»cvcry creed* in the town, even of the 
European ambassadors pt Iluynkderc and Hjerc- 
pia; war with all Christendom; three months’ 
pay ; and a moiuh’s rations.” Sudli were the not 
over-modest demaijds of these ferocious preetorian . 
guards. Their ambilion led to their utter desiruc- | 
iiou; but their bust claims are an honourable me¬ 
mento to hlahmoud on the pages of histmy, inas¬ 
much as they prove beyond rcfutatioik Ids Iriendly 
support of nil those improvements in cmlization'’ 
enumerated in the above demands, and agrtinst 
which the ire of these fanatics was directed. 

Mahmoud, at the commencement of bis rei^, I 
displayed none of those favourable symptoms which 
latterly dc\ eloped themselves, and Jed civilized 
Europe to hope so much from bis system of govern¬ 
ment. On nrst aseendiug the tlirone, ho mani- 
le.stcd a ruthless cruelty; out, towards bissind, he 
gave proof of a humsiie ^spo&ition. At first, he 
was an advocate Ear davery in ife most pernicious { 
form ; yet, in '1830, he issued a firman, which rsaa , 
considered ns a first step towards the abolition of) 
that obnoxious trade in ’Turkey. Though his fury j 
had been great, and his hatred to the (.5 reeks im- i 
placable, no sooner was the treaty of independence ! 
concluded with them tl«n he showed no lingering ; 
ill-will, never availing himself of any opportunity 1 
to gratify malice by poisccuting them. j 

Of his private habits and cu-stoms we are told, j 
that in his meals he was frugal,'eating only twice ! 
a (hiy; and that he first introduced amongst the | 
Tm^ks the Europeim fasluon of dining, sitting on a i 
tbnir, at a table properly spread and furnished j 
with knives, forks, and all other reqrasites of gas¬ 
tronomic etiquette. His dishes were served up earns 
fvll^ covered and scalQ^, so that he made sure of: 
no inquisitive ineniala dipping into their contents 
c» youie fi'oiniWthc kitchen. He used wine and 
abused it, for it Is supposed that his death was oc- 
<;.uioned by over-indulgcuto in spirituous liquors. 
In bis domesti!; relations he was mild and gentle, 
being a kind nnutcr and an indulgent father, often¬ 
times amu'iing lumsclf by the hour in carrying his 
children upon bis back, horseman fashion. Mah¬ 
moud was the fir,-.*, man to wago a war of extermi-: 
nation against the dogs, which for ccotnTies have 
infested the slrccfs of (.'unstantinoplc. Even now- ' 
a-days they are Tad enough ;,l>at iipforo his ^ign, 
having been long tolerated and supported reli¬ 
gious superstition, they }»ad accuMulateflJo as to 
a constant .source of iveril to the wm-faKV. Ife 
mtrodneed militaiy anifcnns and discipline amongst 
his tirops, and part' t.fzed marital rnnski; but pet- 
haps IImi most uiibeult reform iutrodnc«d,waa that j 


of European saddles, to supplant the uso of ^e 
hard wooden sorgees. so intimately connected with 
a traveller’s souvenirs of Turkey and* the east. 
Mahmoud himself was the first to mount one, 
though at the risk of breaking his neck. 

Then eante the most startling of all innovations 
—the printing and publishing of a Turkish news- 
paiier at Constantinople. The " Taakvimi Veekai,” 
or ” ’Taller of Events,” edited by M. Blague, as¬ 
sisted by'h learned native historian and poet, first 
made its appe.iranco on Guy Eawkes’ day, 1831. 
Though .at first quite a puzzle to the greater mass 
of Turks, the novelty of the thing excited their 
enriesity, and eveiy man who could read, cither 
sub.scribcd for the paper or went to the cofi'ee- 
house to road it. When the writer of this paper 
was at Aiitioeh, in ISW, all the bcy.s and ajans 
anxiously awaited tlic weekly arrival of the Tartar 
post i'rom Stamboul,* because It brought them 
these newspapers, through the columns of which 
they learned with indescribable astonishment tlie 
frwt, that a man was projecting nn aerial ship to 
nsvigatc the air like a balloon. They thought no¬ 
thing too extraordinary for the Franks after their 
steamers and railw^ s; and many an old Turk tuu- 
lidcptly expected to see this womlorful ship sailing 
over-head some day, on its way from England to 
India. Groat was their disappointment to hear 
that the afi'air had all ended in smoke. 

In 1831, Mahmoud issued a firman for the re¬ 
pair of many of the Greek churches that had been 
in a statu of dilapidation since the Greek revolu¬ 
tion; and thirty-six Armenian luid twcnty-niiie 
Greek ohnrehes were accordingly repaired. He 
abolished the barbarous custom of sending the 
ambassadors of any power at rupture with Ihe 
Porte, to the prison of the seven towers; and he 
overcame a very strong Mahomedan prejudice, by 
siting to sev'eral artists fur his own portrait. 
Anatomy was first stoctioned and cncunragcd by 
Mahmoud, who founded a school for surgery in 
January, 1832, under M. DtsgalHcrs, .a professor. 
He also prorided a lunatic asyiuni, for the retreat 
and cure of helpless creatures who had hereiofore 
been noctistomcd to the gros.sest ill-'bsnge, but who 
were now placed under a Hungarian physician. 
Vaccination wqp also introduced and insisted upon, 
while quaimitines were cstablUhed all through the 
Ottoman doiuiiiious. Amongst other reforms at¬ 
tempted, was the presiding of the sultan person¬ 
ally at councils—a practice contrary to all former, 
usage. He endeavoured also, but unsnceessfully, 
to imt a check to the shameful mono^ly existing 
in the nominalkm of pashas and other officials.** 
FinsJly, to conclude with the words of a well- 
known author, Dr. "VValsli” When it is consi- 
dofcd Hbw long it tmilc to conf^ucr the prejudices 
and antipathies of dilferent religions sects among 
ns, and to what an extent they still continue, one 
cannot help admiring this tolerant Turk, who, 
amongst the'opposition and difficulties he had to 
’cucouiitcr, showed himself so liberal and onlight- 
cned. In proof of his liberality, on one oecastmi 
he distributed oue thousand pounds st-erling 
amongst a number of sehools, inelttding Greeks 
and Armenians.” #-»»<• 

Bnch was the Mher Mc^id, the eub- 

jeet of the present ekeioh, wtho was hom on ihe 
Itlth of AprO, 1823, and who ceme to the thnme a 
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taw days after his father's death, in 1839. Tmly 
be had but n forlorn prospect before him when he 
first assunm the reins of jfovemment. With 
Mehemet AH in open hostilities, the Russians 

^-.jf jss*__ •_ Ai_. __- 


his ma^aiumous defence of die Hungafian re< 
fhgees, when, fleeing from the Violence and crucify 
of Russia and Austria, these unfortnnate but 
brave men sought and obtained bis friendship and 


fomentuig intrigues and dissensions, the provinces support. Jbe conduct of the sultan relative to 
of European Turkey verging upon open* rebellion, this affair consfitutcs a very honourable, as it is a 
Abdul Medjid camo to a throne that seemed totter- most interesting, episode in his HBs, There is but 
ing on the vei^ of destruction. And yet in little doubt his noblest sympathies, long dormant, 
realitY, defacto, he has acquired more rigjit to bo were awakened on behalf of the Hungarians, and 
called the reformer than had his father Mahmoud, j in the inmost recesses of his heart he wi’shed them 
The former cleared the way and prepared tho j success in their efforts on behalf of liberty; yet he 
gronnd; the latter reared the structure and exe- thereby missed ,an opportunity wliich might have 
cuted oven more than his predecessor bad planned, given him an almost impregnable position against 
If bis will could have had free scope, and ho the secret intrigrfos or tlie more daring open 
Jiad been unfettered by intrigues, both domestic | attacks of Russia. ,The sultan, of his own accord, 
and foreign, wo believe Turkey might have ranked, had resolved to give shelter and profect'mi to 
almost at this day, with the more enlightened • Kossuth and his follower", against both Austria 
countries of Europe, as far as civil and religions ' and Russia, long before he was acquainted, through 
privileges are concerned; but opposition to his will i our ambassador,' of the intention of the British 
has been,powerful and obstinate. Various ambas-1 government to support his energetic efforts in the 
sadors of diftl'ront KuropeJm powers—-for the fur- ' cause of humanity. And all the credit of that 
thcrance of schemes of ambition, from private ' very crcdifablo transaction is due alone to AMul 
pique, or for the satisfaction of the governments ; Medjid—the oflspring of his kindly disposition, 
they represented—have proved insuperable stum-; T^iongh the sultan was in a manner constrained 
blin^-blocks in the way of Abdul Aledjid’s schemes ■ to scad oi l'-rs to the effect that tho refugees 
of civili/atioii, equalization, and tolerance. !io- | shoulft be disanned, he privately directed Zia 
tailed religious question.s, mooted by priests and j Pasha, to wlmm these oidera were tran.smittcd, to 
supported by their consuls, originating in disgrace- j pay them the full value of their .arms. The divan, 
fid squabbles—between sects repairing to the ' it may bo remembered, urged the snlt.an to give 
holy sepulchre, and terminating in breaches ot : up the noblest of the brave rcfugce.s—those who 
peace and law—have debarred many a poor native relused at any cost to forsake their faith ; but tlie 
raynli from enjoying the privileges accorded to him ' sultan resisted this advice, appealing to a passage 
by finnans; while the jealousies existing between : in tho Jforaa, which commands hospitaiily; and 
liOtins, (trecks. and Armenians have militated : though he was told by European ambassadoi's 
sadly to their own prejudice. Often, whilst the I that bo was riskint* his throne, lie showed himself 
sultan has Iwcn planning further ameliorations for i from’ the first determined in the course of policy 
the condition of his Christian raynh subjwts, bis he adopted. 

thoughts have been diverted from tho matter bj ' To understand and fully appreciate the. genuine 
tho obnoxious r-ondiict of these (Jlirislians thcid- , generosity displayed by the sultan on this occa- 
sclves. The frequent tronhles in tho Lebanon ! sion, it must be remembered that he has innately 


between the Druses and the Maronites; tho con¬ 
flicts between Cfreeks and Roman Catholic priests; 
these, and many other evils, have been attributed 
to tbo misused ipiliieuce of European consuls, who, 
acting upon the suggestions of their superiors. 


a horror and dread of war: but he has also a detes¬ 
tation of capital punishments, and he was well 
aware that hud he jaeldcd tlie refugees up into 
Austria’s clutches, they had no mercy to hope for 
in (hat quarter, it is a startling but remarkable 


have found it convenient to e.xeito and stir up : fact, that Abdul Medjid is one of the flmt sultans i 
such turmoils for tho furtherance of private cuds, j who has not proved a fratricide, or worse: his 
The English have invariably been an exception to brother Abdulazez remains in dangerous propin- 
thi.s rule; and to the firm support and counselling quity to the throne; yet, ungrateful for this 
of lord do Redeliff, the British ambassador, are ■ lertienty on the part of Ills royal relative, he has 
tie Cliristiau inhabitants <,f 'J'urlrey, under Divine often plotted again.st tho .suftan, and only a fciv* 
Provideqee, indebted for the sevcv.al privileges mont.bs since headed the oppo.sition of shmo figia- 
they now enjoy, and for still more now pending, tical 'furks of tho^old school, when fifteen imaums, 
and which may shortly be expeeftd to be pro- mussulman students, were taken and bowstrung. 
claimed and carried out. All the tastes of the sultan arc said to be gentle * 

The Rev. John Anderson, in his "Wandjrings and refined, and his prezliloctions have oxpos^ him 
in the Land of Israel,” describes the appearance of to thewidiculo and hatred of many of his barbarian 
Abdul MeiHid as seen going to mosque one Fridiiy and more warlike snbjeds. He is devotedly fond 
in March, 1851. “ Ho seemed,” he says, “about of music, possessing this partiality, however, with- 
forty years of age, his hair reddish, ids face pale out power of execution; for, after a lifetime of 
and sickly and scamd with the small-pox. In study and assiduity, he is said to be incapable of 
hia appearance there was nothing striking or com- accomplishing more than a single tnno on the 


sympathy has even extended to our sister island, It is said that when the •celebrated con^cser 
Ireland for, whdfhl^ famine was raging th*erc, Dfluexetti was on a visit to the sultan, priorItf a 
tho snlfan subscribed to the sncciiur of its suffering display of the various musical attainments of ttie 
people. • court, Abdul Medjid walked up to the piano, and 

Periiips tho brightest gem in his diadem was Tcqucstmpthe great composers pndivisOd at ten- 
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tion, exu'ttted his solitnry march amidst the adulu* 
tory praises of his sycophants. But this very love 
of music argues well for his disposition, as it is 
hard to conceive the notion of a ruffian devoting 
his leisure hours to such refining pursuits. 

The sultan is also a a ann and intelligent patron 
of the arts. One great obfect of his reign is to 
promote industry, and to discourage those ruinous 
accumulations of weapons and warlike- works in 
which his' ancestors delighted. It is well known 
that he responded to the call made by the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 with princely liberality. 

Unlike most oriental princes, the sultan has no 
tinge of avarice in his disposition. Of this he has 
given ample proofs; but, perhaps, none so con- 
and undeninfiie as in the instance of the 
death of his mother, la,st year. This old lady left 
her fiivourite son, Abdnl Medjid, dlX),000f.; but 
he would have none of it, handfhg it all over to 
the treasury for the purposes of the state. 

In many projects for the advancement of civili* 
zation the sultan has totally failed, from want of 
proper support by a few more such efficient minis¬ 
ters as his vizier lledschid Pasha. It is related, 
amongst minor plans for comfort, etc., tliat Abdiil 
Medjid projected the novelty of a small peak at¬ 
tached to the ordinary fez—an addition highly 
rerpiisite in hot countries, whei-c the glare is oiten 
deleterious to the eyes, B.it the Turks of the 
old school were enraged the innovation; tlie 
fez had been metamorpb ed into a hat, and was 
objected to as being pro* ribed by the Koran. The 
Bultiiii relinquished it; but shortly afterwards, 
riding out with the slicik II Islam* tlic inoslem 
high priest, they proceeded i^estwards, straight 
towards the setting suii. The sultan pointed out 
to him the suiTonndiug beauties and picturesque 
scenery. The high priest was courteously obse¬ 
quious ; but, in order to contemplate certain objects, 
lie was compelled to shade his eyes with his out¬ 
stretched hand at right angles with his forehead. 
The sultan watched hts opportunity, and struck 
the hand of the priest heavily with his riding whip. 
The sheik was reminded that the Koran forbade 
peaks or shades to the eyes. ” Tlie priest was at 
once convinced of his folij', and tlie next day the 
peak appeared again iu public. 

Perhaps the greatest failing of the sultan is a 
thimt, inherited from his father, to gratify which 
ehainj^ne is indulged^ in, as not being pomte-lly 
•excluded by the Koiiaii. Apart from this, there is 
nothing .to militate against him; liis whole line of 
conduct, through the protracted and annoying 
negotiations connected with the prescut outbreak 
- with Russia, redounds to his credit; it has not 
detracted one iota from the 6uUau’.s character for 
moderation and toleration, whilst it has displayed 
to the best possible advantage the progress made 
by the Turks under Lis enlightened sway. 

He commenced his reign well, issuing on the 3i-d 
of November, 1839, that famous " Hatti-cherif," 
a rapplement to which appeared in May. 1852, 
whidi was ptodaimed W RedschitjL Pasha from the 
palace of Top-Kni>on in Gul-lf and, iu the presence of 
the European ambassadors, the Greek and Arme¬ 
nian patrimrclis, the rabbis of the Jeiys, the sul- 
tau’s raiaistersjtad other civil and military func- 
tioanries, and the ulemas Giemselvee. This i 
acem'ded to all subjects, of whatever greed, equal! 


privilegee. Insuperable ohstaoles have hitherto 
prevented this firman from being carried fully out; 
for the saltan has lacked physical forie to render 
practical his excellent projects and plans, which 
met amongst the ayans and beys, the efiendis, 
pashas and mutzellums-—Turks of the old school-— 
the most obstinate opposition. StiU, in part, its 
good eilects have been felt; the rept may yet be 
experienced. Meanwhile, the last point accorded— 
the testimony of Christians in Turkish law-courts 
—odds another feather to the cap of our amba.ssa- 
dor, and redounds to the credit of Abdul Medjid, 
from whom great things may vet be expected, 
when it shall please G^ to restore the blessing 
of peace once again to all nations. 

The earl of Shaftesbury, in his late speech before 
pmliament, showed the advances that Protestant 
missions were making in Turkey. Additional 
measures of toleration have recently been passed; 
so that, undoubtedly, religious truth ei\)0V8 at the 
sultan’s hands—Mohamedan as be is—advan¬ 
tages for its diffusion which would have been in- 
stautaneously checked had Turkey fallen into the 
bands of the ambitious czar. 


’TIS FORTY YEARS SI^X'E. 

Wat.kiko one day, a few stimmers back, on tbe 
high Lands in tho rear of the cliffs which overhang 
the town of iJover, I fell in siccidentaUy with an 
elderly man who had passed his youth, and indeed 
his whole life, in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Conversation, commencing with the established 
fonuulas concerning the weather, soon fell into a 
more interesting channel. The report of a gun 
from the Castle Hill rec.alled to his memory the 
old war period, and he informed me that on the 
SMot where he then stood he liud distinctly heard 
the hollow murmur of the artillery fired on the 
plains of Waterloo, on tho afternoon of the cele¬ 
brated 18th of June; tho sound being borne to 
his cars across a distance of nearly fourscore 
English miles. 

“ Ah! the war time," be continued, “ was full of 
events and excitements. While our fleets and 
armies were, abroad, doing and suffering too on a 
grand scale, the coast nearest to the enemy pre¬ 
sented a continued spectacle of war on a small and 
petty footing, and charketerized by greed and 
seliishucss rather than patriotism and glory, yet 
not the less interesting, perhaps, to a quiet ob¬ 
server. The great game played by the govern- 
meuts of France and England was copied on' a 
sinaller scale by private adventurers in both coun¬ 
tries, and no species of ingenuity and cunning, or 
of au&acity either, was left untried by either party 
io wrest a prize from the other, I can tell you a 
curious talc, not much spoken about now-a-days, 
though it concerns a man whoso character is the 
property, of' history, and will remain so as long as 
history itself remains to instruct mankind. We 
have all heard and read of sir 8idn^ Smith, as 
the obstinate champion who withstood tbe career 
of Buonaparte in'tbe east and beat book bis ums 
from the walls of St. Jeaur-d^icre. Well—it is 
not so generally known,*ihu after havingr^tev^ 
that famous exploit, and rendered a ser^e to his 
country and to Europe which neither will ever 
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forget, he began, upon his r#tnrn _ home,*to wake | covered befih-e long that the additional one was a 
war upon the enemy upon his own account. Yet French privateer imdisguise, whidi had come over 
so it was-^and this is the waj ho did it. He in Ue night, and was no donbt waiting for a 
purchased a stout merchant vessel of about five chance to cut out one or more of the unarmed ves- 
hundr^ tons burden; had her fitted up below like sels, and make off with the booty. The thing 
a miniature man-of-war, and pierced nvith fifty could not "be attempted by daylight, because of 
port-holes, each armed with a small brass gun to the guns of the batteries; but iu the dark it might 
carry grape and canister shot. He put between be done with no great difficulty. Tlie discoverer 
two and three hundred bold fellows on board-— immediately marched off to the Castle with his 
regular daring follows, who cared not a s^w for information, and the fact being established beyond 
anything on the seas—masked his guns with a a doubt, messengers were sent to all the batteries, 
canvass curtain painted to imitate a ship’s timbers— witli orders to open fire upon the impudent inttn'> 
loaded his heavy stores forward, so that the vessel loper at the instant that the old chprch clock of 
might pitch and. heel in the old merchant-ship Dover should striko the last stroke of four. 'Die 
fashion—drove all his seamen down below as soon news was not allowed to get abroiid, for fear of . 
as a sail appeared in sight, and kept a very short creating an alarm | but solhe of the 
crew, in great-coats and sou-’westers, on deck. In inhabitants were let into^ihe secret, and myself 
fact, his craft appeared to the French privateers among the nnmbcr. You may be sore 1 did not 
.iu.st like 0 . merchantman deeply laden, short of lose the opportuhity. I mounted to a good point 
hands, %nd navigated by a lubberly crow who of view half an hour before yie lime, and sat 
Avanted skill to keep her *at a safe distance from anxiously waiting the result. At last the old clock 
the enemy's coast. As a matter of course, the struck the quarters, and then—dong I dong! 
first of them that saw her ran out to gobble up the dong! but instead of the fourth dong! a roar 
fat goose. But .they were no sooner alongside from fifty pieces of heavy artillery, that startled 
than*ofl' went the mask—the fat .goose showed the ^le ngrves of every living thing for miles around, 
tiger’s teetl>, and summoned tfie Frenchman, to and fang clear across the channel to the very head 
surrender. If he refused, the seamen made short of Calais. How’ever, no great mischief was done, 
work with him by means of their grape and canis- From fear of destroying our own vessels, the shots 
ter and boarding-pikes, and soon lagged him ns a had been scut rather wide of tlie mark, and did no 
prise into the nearest port. So successful was this more harm than a little damage to the Frcnch- 
manocuvre, that the hero of Acre not only enriched man’s rigging. He cut his cable, hoisted all sail, 
himself by his captures, but also a number of other and made off as fast as possible. 'I'he most amus- 
specniators who awaited him in port to buy up the ing park of. the business was, that some of the 
wliolesalo plunder thus easily obtained. Of course, British vessels, seized with a panic, did the same, 
all wa.s fish that came to net—wliothcr it was an and would have put out to sea to escape the shot 
armed privateer, a trader, or a fishing vessel: there wkfth were fired fur their protection, had not boats 
was no mercy and but one measure allotted to all. been hastily manned and sent after them to in- 
It is a fact, that two prizes have on more than one form them of the true state of the case. That was 
occasion been thus deluded and captured, a/d the sauciest aifair 1 ever heard of on the part of a 
hrouglit into Dover harbour in a single day. Frenchman afloat. 

People Avere not wanting, even then, Avhen the war “ I haA'e knoAvn scA’Cral persons who mode their 
feeling was very strong :uid very bitter, Avlio fortune by priA'ateeriug; but I look upon it us a 
thought tliut sir Sidney added more to liis Avcalth bad tiling on the Avhole, and more likely to provo 
than to his reputation by the success of his Qun- a school for contrabandists and pirates tbau for 
ning stratagem, which it must be confessed was good patriots. The disuipliue of a privateer is 
of a rather un-English characterj' But they may ahvays loose; the men know that if they get crip- 
laugh wlio Avin—and there were a ggoil many who pled or disabled there is no pension for them, as 
laughed heartily, and not without reason, if Avin- there Avoiild be if tlie same thing happened on 
nings are a reason, at the joke of tbo thing at that board a king’s siiip; and tiicy look more for 
time of day—though Ifttle is said about it, now piresnil reAvnrd, and are»all the more reckless m 
that sir Sidney stands grandly iu bis niche in the their modes of obtaining it.. Then, the privateer 
temple of fame. fights exclusively for gain, and wlien tJmt is the 

“ The Prenclimen were dreadfully furious at the sole object, yon aro not likely to meet with mtich 
Irick, as yon may be sure, and pcHiaps they tried generosity towai^s a conquered toe; and 1 hold 
to play a similar game: at any rate, I rccoUect a that anything which lias a tendency to brutal-* 
rircumstauce which looks imcominonly like it. ize a profession, tliat demands all the amelior- 
Ono day, in the autumn—I forget at this iUmnept ating accompanimeuts of which it is capable, 
of Avhat year—there Avere lying in the Roads some ougM not to be countenanced by a civilized 
fifteen or twenty vessels under the protection of people.” 

the guns of our batteries, waiting for convoy to Sucli arguments as those of my sometime friend, 
send them sale across the Atlantic. Tt happened to whom 1 am indebted for the above characteristic 
that a gentleman connected with the harbour and particulars, supported by oUiers of equal and yet 
the harbour-dues, who knew every vessel that greater weight apn^r to have* inflaenced our 
ought to be there, took a walk on the cliffs. From government, as well as that of Ameri<», to dis- 
liaoit, he began counting the vessels, and made countenance nrivateering; and Ave are happy to 
out one too mMiy>$.-,he counted again —iji was no knowr thiit, during the present war, letters of 
mistake, ^ere was ojte vessel beyond the reckon- marque Avill not be issued or accept^ byiSither 
ing! Up goes his glass, and he began a careful of the two greatest of tbe maritime powers of the 
examination of every one. Sure enough, he dis- world. . 
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I » PAKLOUR ASTEONOJIY. Our first astronomiMl lesson, ttten, shall be to 

hr these days of popular knowkd^, it may appear fi* the iooality of the north stor; and, apart from 
superfluous to communicate any informaUon of a ita _ interest as the finger^-poit to tmtbrtunate 
non*8cientific character on the subject of astro- fugitives from slavery in the American States, it is 
norny: but the truth is, that our p<^alar notions uaofrl to know this body when one is at sea, or in 
rcffardiujr the stars are often mitoo confined to any unknown part in the coUntry. Astronomieally, 
lecture diagrams and plates in books than to the the north star is to bo found in conuection with 
actual face of the heavens. We are all iiimiliir the constcUatioucalled Ursa MaJor,or ihe Great 
with nicturek of the appearance of the moon as Hear, but popularly this group is known by the 
seen throuf^h a telescope: and very possibly manv Hlou^h, and sometimes by the Seven Stars. Any j 
ofnshavehadocukrdemonstration of the reality'; one lookhig, however cursorily, in the northern 
we also know about Saturn's ring and Jupiter’s portion of the heavens, must see screu large^fcars 
moons, but it js to graphic Ulastratlous, illuminated grouped very much in the form of a {demgh, and 
diagrams, or magic lantern ’ slides and other hence the common name assigned to them. If 
^ artificial aids, that wc are, indebted for our infer- the loanicr cannot find them out for himself, he 
Watieu.. *rhe planets* themselves wc know to be ”^“st candidly acknowledge his ignorance and get 
in the sky, and we are generally aware that they some one to show him the constellation in question, 
are br^titer than stare; hut we do not know where We begin our le-ssoii at the beginning; and, this 
to find them when they arc to be teen, or to avoid ; being the initial point, we must make sure of it 
search when they, are not to be seen. The coles- i before proceeding one inch further. The first step 
I Ual globe does uot afford us much information at i in a ladder is important*, because if the neophyte 
j first; for as it is a sphere, and contains all the ' is called on to make a great eflbrt at the out.set, , 

{ .stws, while we never sec more than a part of | Iw btjcomes dispirited, and is thus repelled instead i 

I them, tiie analogy between it and the appearance ' of being eneouv.ag(!d as he ought to be when eaUed | 

[ of tlie heavens is a perplexing puzzle to tlio tyro. ! on to enter on a nqw field of study. Suppose, then, i 
I Moreover, the globe contains no planets,*'and ■, fhgt the .Phuijh js discovered—the rest is easy. | 
even the stars are maiiped oft" and confiused with | Look in the direction of the two ))ointers : e., its | 

mauv desigiis of men, animals, and objects, wiiich, i two first stars; or, simpler still, the two stars at the 
havi^ no counterpart in the sky, all .serve to j point of the Plough farthest from the stilts; and 
bewilder the self-taught astronomer more and ' about three times their distance, and nearly in n : 
more. Astronomy, as taught in schools, is for the j straigiit line from them, is the north star. The j; 

most part inculcated from books and mops; and ; stilfo of the Plough appear to move round from ! 

hence, when persons grow up in 'ife, <if their , west to cast, btit the pointers invariably point to 
avo<»tion.s or tastes do not oxpresslv lead them to i the north star, snd hence the inestimable value ol 
! the study of the science, they ofttn find themselves ! this fact for scientific a-s well as for practical 
i incompetent to give the simplest explanation of purposes. 

I ibc geography of the stars. We were latelv j It the face .of the spectator be fairly directed to j 
informed by a friend, that when visiting a country ; the north star, his back will of course be to tho ! 
{ dargyman, the conversation turned on the point | sl*ith; and if he extend his arms, the right will [ 
j as to whether the parish church was duly placed 1 naturally bo to the east and the left to the west. [ 
east and west. Some of the company t-iok the ! If om 3 hve near a river he will find that the true ! 
affirmative, others the negative side of the ques- • bearings do not coincide with the received notions, ! 
t tion, and as the controversy becnnio more ant-i because a river, ora chain of mountains, or a range j 
! mated, one of the visitors produced a pocket com- ' of U'ces, or a valley, arc in common jiari.'nicesnid to j 
i pass bv way of settling the point; bnl the exhibi- | rmi cast or we.st, or north or south, although they ! 
’ tion o'f this instrument only tended to further i iway ho very far off the cardinal points, llisw'ell, j 
j i»erplc3dty. The needle did not point to the north. | therefore, alter taking an nherwation of the north j 
* or at kast to what some of tho company resident ! star, to draw a diagram of the bearings on a walk. I 
I iu the neighbourhood knew to he tlic north, and I pavenjcnt, or some other convenient place j and 
} its authority wa.s therefore contemptuously tui 1 then, if a pocket compass Ifwhic.li may be had for a 1 
i aside. Very likely seme local attraction had de- | few shilling.s) be placed on this diagram, it will be 1 
] prived tha needle of its magnetic influence; but j f'^u^d that the trim north docs not correspond 
! indeed, supposing tliis'bource of error to have been with the raaguctie north, and liouco what is called 
absent, the variation so common ia all parts of this fhe variation «f the comptiss, which enters sb 
country would still,unless known and duly allowed i largely into tho cakuilalions of the navigator. In 
for, prevent a nice adjustment of the debate by every locality where practicable, and especially in 
ewnpass. In this difomraa, some one suggested country districts, a jmle and vane should be erected 
that the north star should be consulted, and, as it t® indicate the direction of the wind, as this, 
was a clear fro.sty evening, tho gnests assembled especially in young persons, tends to precision of 
oa tbe lawn in order that this infallible te.st observation. 

mightberofeTred to; but, strange to say, none of Having ^lermined the north star, the next 
the company, al^ougl^comprisiug some dozen ie to discriminate between stars and pbnets. 
professioiBil per»>iu, were able t<* pmnt oat the Vr'hh few exceptions, almost every light that wc 
north star. My. friend was as deficient as the see iu the heavens is a star, and their distance is 
rest; and on his afterwawls applying to me for so great from us that, rriatively to each other, 
information on fhp It struck n^e t^t sa while appearing to move fro,)r*we8t to cast, their 
othcTH might pomiMy he In a similar predicament, proportionate distances ‘Tnm each other never 
a ahert popular on fhe' subject might not hO ^pear to alter. They mova. together in a mass, 
without its use.* , . Tlie planeia, on tho other luma, beioBg to our 
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system, and receive, m cotpij^on with n8»)ight and we can assaro them that the i^ght is a Kuatifyingr 
neat irwn the sun i tod tiwy are so much nearer one. The atmosphere is then aiitoonded% smoke, 
to us, tbat%We see their movements from one part nature is csdm and tranquil, and Jupiter or Venus 
ot the heavens to the other. In respeet of motion^ may then be seen pnrsumff their, nuueetio march 
as seen m, stars and planets resemble fixed ana through the heavens in soutary granwttr.,. 
moving lights in a ship at sea, Siippofethe case In the'attempt at mastering the names and 
“ ® vessel at night, whicdi has alight fixed to positions of the stars aiuf coDstel}atio 3 %'ive have, 
each of her three masts and bowsprit j when she in speaking lightly of the eelestialcglobe, broached 
moves throt^h the water, these li^ts will partake what some mw be ^sposed tb regard as a heresy 
of her motion, but, relatively to each other, they in science. For a variety of purposes a cekstisJ 
will remmn in fixed positions; but if we suppose globe is useful, nay, indispensable, but for tih« 
the case of lanterns carried about on the deck, it object now in view, a perforated planisphere ia 
is obvious that whQe this second class of lighte much more desirable. A circular card pierced wi^ 
also partake of the motions of the ship, their small holes representing the sky as actually seen, 
positions will vary as regards the fixed lights and will enable the tyro to find" out tho constellations 
also as regards each other. The stars, then, are much more readily tliau 1ft can do bw a globe. 


the fixed, and the planets the moveable, lights. 

As wo are not writing a treatise on astronomy, 
it is not necessary that wo should refer to any 
more plandts than those wliich are discernible by 
the naked ej'c. These are.Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, 
and Mars; and there is no good reason why young 
people should not bo able to recognise these four, 
every night in tho year that they are visible. 
Oncj on a time we inquired how a policeman could 
be got on a city beat at night, diid the answer we 
received wa.s this; “ Stand at this corner, sir,^or 
ta-enfy minutes at the fuithest, and the policeman j 
of your district will be sure to pass it.” In a I 


similar manner, keep your eye on a particular part append, 
of the heavens about a particular time, and the 
planet due will make its appearance with ipore ” 

certainty than possibly even a metropolitan func¬ 
tionary of the night. 

On consulting an almanac, yon will find the time 
of southing put down for the planets all Iho year • 
round; but as in almanacs, planets are sometimes 
not called by their names, but on the contrary are 
referred to by symbols, it will be well to obsei/fe 
that If stands for Jiipitcr, ? for Venus, ii for Saturn, 
and (t for Mars. "Southing” means the time 
when the planet will be due south; and in order to 
detect any of these luminaries, we have just to 
watch at a window in the direction indicated and 
at tlie hour specified, and the observer a'ill^ithout 
fail be duly rewarded for his pains. “ Cut how 
am I to identity one star out of several hundreds P” 
asks an impatient philosopher. Obr luiswcr is. We i 
first, that planets arc gcncTally lower in the tude oi 
horiaion than stars, anJ they generally rise and tjjat,th 
" south ” in localities where stars are not nuine- general 
fous. Second, that if due in the evening, planets mistake 
rise betore .stars, and Uiat in tho moniing they tells us 
•iiine after stars become invisible. Third, that error, 
planets are larger and more luminous than stars, or bowl 
And, fourth and last, planets shine with a clear, duimetc 
steady light, while stars twinkle and glisteu. will be 

Everything has its season, and star, or rather the cln 
planet, gazing must also be prosecuted at proper for its 
limes. Imnroner times are during the day, and in dian 


Several of these contrivances have been published, 
and most of them that have seen answer the 
desired end remarkably well. They represent the 
heavens naturally, aud are prai^worthily free from 
the" uncouth figures of men and monsters ” which, 
according to Sir John Ilerschel " are usutdly scrib¬ 
bled over celestial maps and globes." 

In matters of description, poetry is often a more 
ifUccessful vehicle of cominunicution than prose; 
and «*northern clergyman, who long ago furnished, 
in verse, directions for finding the stars, has 
amply proved this. Nothing could he more simple 
and distinct than his opening lines, which we 


" Where yoiukr mdiaiit host adorn 
'I'lii! uorlhorn evening sky, 
ei» .tans, a splendid \v.a\ing train, 
fix the wandering c,e. 

0 

0 To deck great Ursa’a shaggy fomr, 

Q'hnae hrilliaut orbs combine; 

And where tlio first and second point. 

There sen (he north polo shine. 

l'!n’ third look;, twixt the fourth and fifth, 

’ Co siller Vega’s light; 

'ITia ;ixth .'.ml seventh point ne.rr to wheie 
Au'tums cheers the night. 

.'Vu'tunis llr>.t to Vega join, 

The noi thorn Crown you'll spy: 

Ai.il ji'iu’il ft Urs-a’s second star 
He marks Cor Caroli.” 

We must, however, add a word as to the magni¬ 
tude of the heavenly bodies. Every one knows 
that«the^stars are leryjarge masses; bnt while 
generally* aware of this truth we are apt to make 
mistakes as to relative bulk. Sir Johq Herschd 
tells us in an interesting way huq( to avoid tiiis 
error. " Clioo.stv” says he, " any well-levelled field 
or bowling-green. ()n it place a globe two fe^ in« 
diiunetcr; this will represent the sun ; Mercitfy 
will be represented by a grain of mustard seed an 
the circumference of a curcle 164 ieefc in diameter 
for its orbit; Venus a pea on a circle of 284 feet 
ill diameter; the earth also a pea on a circle of 


limes. Improper times are efuring the day, and in diameter; the earth also a pea on a circle of 
at midnight. During tho day, planets cannot be 430 feet; Mars a rather large pm's head on .a 
seen owing to tlio superior light of the aim j at circle of 654 feet; Juno, Cares, Vesta, and Pidlas 
midnight they can bo seen, but, as it is wrong to grains of *tr«d in orlnts 6f ftonf 1000 to 1200 
encroach on the hours dedicated to repose, it is best feet; Jupiter a moderate sized orange ia ft wriik 
to wait nnUil the phmetary bodies can be seen at nearly half a mile across; Saturn a small 
such convenient hnurs as between tea and supper, op a circle of four-fifths of’a mile, and 
To those who do not sl^t, on the score 'of health fuH-sfeed cherry or small plum toon tfa« .meenm* 
or comfort, to a momentary peep at a plaiwt at feronce of a circle more than a todiihiidf in 
three or four of a slimmer or autumnal morning, diameter." 
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WHJJHf IS THE TIME TO ME? 

1 ASKED tlic glad and happy child, , 
Whose luinds were filUfl with’flowers. 

Whoso silvery laugh ran;* fi^ee and wild 
Amouiaih« yine-wreatiied bowors; 

1 crossed her stinuy poth and la'ied, , 
“AVheii is the time to die? ’’ 

—“Not yet! not yet!" the child replied. 
And swiftly bounded by. 

I asked the nnuden: back she threw 
The tresses of her hair; . 

Grief’s traces o’er her checks I knew. 

Like pearls thmr glistened there; 
r,A Jlush passed o’er her lily brow, 

I heard her spirit sigh : 

—“Not now," she'cried; “oh no, not now! 
Youth is no time to die!” < 

I asked a in/'ther, ns she pressed 
Her firstborn in her arms. 

As gently on her tender breswt 
she hushed her babe's alarms; 

In finivering tones her accents came; 

Her eyes were dim with tears; 

—“ My boy his mother’s life must claim 
For many, many years.” • 

I (mestioned one in thanhood’s prime. 

Of proud and fearless air; 

His^bjwy WiM furrowed not by time. 

Nor dimmed by woe and care. 

In auery accent.s he replied, 

And ttaAicd with scorn his eye— 

“Talk not to me of death,” he cried, 

“ For only age should die.” ' ' 

I questioned age, for n hoin^he tomb 
Had long been all prcpai-iid; 

For death, wlio withers life and bloom. 

This man of years had spared. 

Once more his natitr<'’s dying fire 
Flashc'J high, and thus he ciicd— 

“ Life! or.^ T^fe, is my desire !” 

Then gasped, and groaned, and diifl. 

1 asked a_ Clnistian-^' Answer thou, 

When is the hour of death ? ” 

—A holy caha was on his brow. 

And peaceful was his bre-tli; 

And sweetly o'er his features stole 
A sinilo, n light divine; 

He spolre the language of his snnl— 

“Mt Masteh’s time is mine." 


THE .SIGifT OP THE DYING. 

Ti»b late Aliiiej L. PenilanJ, of Pittsburgh, remarked, 
when he was dying, ‘‘M illicr, I can see agicat di'tancfc 
Doabt]«.ss this is (lie pxpciicnce, beahtifully expressed, of 
* W’y ouc w ho I omM willi a chastened faith to a calm death- 
u ' •''* .I"’'*'!''®*''* tltfough ordinary life, the vapours 

that float in tiie menial atmosphere render the vision im¬ 
perfect, and he c.irinot sec afar off; hut as ho dratvs near 
eternity, the air grow? purer, the light brighter, the vision 
c^rcr, and serenity xx-rvades the whole being j the 
vista of futurity opeiis upon the eyes of the .soul; he be- 
holiis the ^tca of benven, the river of life, its glail wafers 
laving tlmtootsteps of Die tiiroiie of Godj the g^es of tbe 
new woria grow’b.-ghier and brighter upon Win: with 
at^ben, he beholds .fesus at tli* right tiana of his Father; 
Mdas be dwells with rapture on these enlivening aiglits, 
PC ““ *** *“n«rygrfvv« dim al»ut bini,and like 

Wisha* servant at the gate .d Oamascus, he is instawtly 
uTjh ^top* of augels, come io &ko him up 
werlftsting-hiii., in tie ckuiot of the Loid of 


m A Cbakk tir CoMrixEMBKT.—A men brought in w 
crane, which he had winked, and wo turned him out in the 
yard with the poultry, whore ho tdalkod up and down wUb 
a proud indignant air. He soon became pretty quiet, and 
oat his corn with the rest, while ho had a deep bucket of 
water for his own use, into which lie used to poke his head 
continually. One day a stupid heavy servant went into the 
yard, and,'~not knowing that the bucket was placed there 
for the .stwk, ho took it up to cairy it away, when the bird 
flew at Wm, and pecked at his face, but, missing hia eye, 
seized him tightly by. the nose, and there he held him for a 
good while. The pwr man halloed lond enough, but those 
who came to his assistance could not help him at first for 
laughing; and though he kqit beating at the crane with 
the bucket, which beheld in his band, bis long nock enabled 
him to keep so far off, that he cscap^ aU the frantic at¬ 
tempts of his imsoucr to roach him. Tlie man's nose was 
swcflciband very sore for some time, and ho never got over 
the ridicule which attached to him for his perilous adven¬ 
ture with the crane. It was touching to watch this crane; 
wdien the time tor its emigration amved, a Deck of its mag- 
nificent eot-ip<iuions every day used to fly high up in tho 
air, in a wheeling circle, above iU head. This ciicle of fly¬ 
ing birds has a very striking eftcct. Tho cranes above 
c.4led to their friend to join them for their distant journey 
to n happier climate, and the jKior helpless crane Ijclow, 
stretching its long iKck up towards tho .sky, answered tho 
appeal in a singularly mournful cry.—Carson’s Al'mcnitt. 

The llioopBS of rna Rdssiaw Sway.— In 1771, a 
large tribe of Kalmiieks, a people who had formerly emi¬ 
grated from tho frontiers ot China, unable to endure tho 
iiuiilts and oppressions of thu Kussian tyranny, niaile up 
their^ miiiils to roturii to the dominions of the Celestial 
Umpire, from whence their iiuoestors had originally come. 
They fought their way through all the hostile tribw inter¬ 
vening bi‘twocn them, and their whole nation arrived safely 
under t he ivingot the emperor of ( hina, who nfiurdeil them 
protection, and gave them gnat tracts of land for the p."i.s- 
turc of their flocks and lieids. I1ia ambassador of tho 
empress Catherine, who lt.ad been despatched to desire the 
surrender of the fugitive triU*, and—as at this day in 
'hvrkey—to demand a “rentiwal of treaties" iMtween the 
two countries, received the following answer from the 
court of I’ekia: “ Let your _mi.stres.s Jearii to keep old 
treaties, and then it will be time to apply for new ones:" 
an an.swer which might have Is'cn given in mnr day to 
prince Menseliikoii; who was liteky tn meeting with a 
milder reception at (.‘onstaiUinopIu than his predecessor re¬ 
ceived frpm the stout old luandariu at Fckin. 

KBEnitt*.—While the .lew yearns to lay his hones in 
tho environs of bis lieloved Eioii, and the Mohamedan 
sums lip all his'^earthly hopes in a last pilgrimage to MiYca, 
the l\!isian with equal ardour and veneration socks for a 
final resting-place at Kerhola. This city, in the pnshalic 
of I^piad, IS a Tuvki.-h fortified place, cimtaiiung the 
tomb .of Ilo^ein, the brother of Hasstin, and son ot Ali, 
tlic great s.riiit of the Shiah, or. Fersiait form of the M6« 
hamcilan religion. Not only do an immense rmmber of 
Persians habit itally reside there, hut every one who liqs 
the xmwer .strive.? to iclire there in his latter days, that he 
may l.iy his bones in the iiHghhoiirhood of the golden 
dome wbich covers the iishcs of Ilnssein. Tliose who die 
at a dihtane^ are so anxious at lo,^st to be buried at Kerbela, 
ftiat the great article of ixnnnierce in that direction con¬ 
sists of the dead Indio; of Persian men and women, whidi 
arc brought by thonsands every year from all parts of tho 
dominions of the fHiah by endless caravans of horses, mules, 
and camels, ifianyhimdrixls of which unlucky animals pass 
their whole lives from year to year in carrying these horrid 
burthens, which infect the air in all tho villages t&rougb 
which they pass. 

DrpFicctTiss 01 THE EtfOMSH LAKODAn*.—One of 
theAitHrnltie* experiaiced by tmujimet's in acquiring our 
language', may be illustmte4>b>t!ie following-question:— 

“ Did you ever see a person nare an appla or a j^ar with a 
f.aiVof scUson?” • 
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home, Iv every moil from the land'.where our 
scenes have been laid. Wo arc at Hkrty to oup* 
pose tli.it the followingcoinmuniciitions i-caohed tno 
Eii'j'Iisli village which is Frank Laj ton’s birthplace 
at ahont the same time, and not a great while age. 

Tlie first, written at Melbourne* and'atklresaed 
to “My dear sister Ann,” contains much that would 
not be particularly ii^teresting to the general reader, 
as relating merely to private tamily utluiis, mixed 
np with many tender inquiries after absent friends, 
which, of course, we omit. It then proceeds in 
this wise:— 

“ Brit never let it enter yonr head,x\nn, (oc<’pno 
out to tills horrid place; iloii’J- let anybody per- 
, suadc yonif y<yjr hushaud has a mind to come. 

I or evep thinkfi of it, pTit it out*of his head a.s soon 
I as you can; and if you can’t do tliat, let him 
I come out alone, and hc^l soon see which side fiix 
i liniad hiis been buttered, when ’tisrtoolate to alter. 

I Of coni'bc, 1 should like to have you here, for there 
j isn't a living creature to care for one in this dis- 
i inal place; but I wouldn’t have it laid to rne that 
! 1 enticed you away, lor anything you might offer. 

* I think that cousin Frank knows by this time, or 
ought to, what it is to send home such story-tell¬ 
ings about Australia. To think of all the thiiigs 
that we heard qbout this being such a fine place 
bclore we came away from England! Wliat dread¬ 
ful fibs, to bo sure, some people can tell, and look 
yoti in the face all the while!' 1 am sure I have 
j found it so; and if they are not punished for it, in 
some way or other, before long, I am mistaken, 
j Those new.spapers that set Jenkins to thinking 
about emigrating! It is dreadful to think how 
' people can write and print sveh things. I have 
I thrown them all in tlie fire; and all 1 wish is. that 
I had had the spirit to do it before Jenkins had 
re-id them: we shouldn’t have been in such a con¬ 
dition now as I am sorry to say we are in. And 
cousin Frank’s letters too:—there, 1 won’t call 
him cousin Frank again; he isn’t dc ■'vvin'g of the 
name: you can’t think how proud and uji-lart and 
unfeeling he is;—but I’ll tell you about that pre¬ 
sently ; bnt I wish his letters had hcen sunk to the 
j very bottom of the sea, bcfo’ c Jenkins had ever 
I seen one of them—I do; and his mother htid no 
right to show them round os she did, turning peo¬ 
ple’s brains with thein. 

“ Yon wouldn’t know me, Ann; you wouldn't, 
i I don't believe j'ou woqld know one of us, jve ore 
! to altered. Therc'^ poor little Sam; you should 
! only ju!-^t sec him now. His dear little face is all 
I ar heap of blpins and blotches—you couldn't lay a 
] finger where there’s a bit of natural hmking skin ; 
and bis poor head is swelled to a dreadful si/c, all 
fbro'igli the nasty mo.sqiiitoe.s, Hint are coming out 
fre-'h again now the cold weather’s gone. And 
tliey w'oi't li-t any of us alone, though wp have 
been h( re now going on for a year, yon know; 
and we were tohl that they would not trouble us 
after the first seasoning was over. But it diics 
not make any differenec! Ami then the dirt. Yon 
Would not beo-ve it. 1 shouldn’t till I bad seen 
it.^ As to washing the childrcT^ there’s no use in 
doing it. Wa-ih them one minute, and they arc ns 
d‘vty a-s ever the ntsf-; and I Jmve giyen up ail 
ho|i<M of ever seeing thetn clean agaiit • * 

“ fben tlit'ie i« the 'Ireadfiil eliinaic. If ever 
you hear aiij oody talking of what a fine climate 


there is io Australia, don’t believe it, Atm; it is 
a story altogether. Wo have been here nearly a 
year, and we ought to know what it iy I should 
l^iink. A fine climate indeed! Why, sometimes 
Tor weeks and weeks together, it has been nothing 
I but rain, rain, every day, and oil day long, and 
I such rain too! till alt the streets in the place have 
I been like gre.at black clay pits ; for you wouldn’t 
think it, perhaps, but this beautiful town, as the 
j story-telling books call it, hasn’t got any pave- 
I liicnts to speak of, and it is dreadful getting anout. 
j Well, and then wlien there isn’t any rain, every- 
' thing is dried up for want of it; and the dreadful 
, hot, choky, dusty winds, that fill every crack and 
■ cranny, and cover every bit of fnrniture with dust, 

I can’t tell bow thick, and (hat gets through all 
I your clothes, and into your eyes and nose and 
' month and ears, and makes yon ready to sink into 
; tlic earth for very teaze and vexation ! Oh don’t 
, come out here, Ann; it’s enough to daive me mad 
I to think of it—the dust, 1 mean. Evtjry bit of food ' 
is. covered with it, and flies : and the flies are dis- 1 
j gusting—such «iuantilies of them as there are too. I 
. I won’t write a word about other filthy inseefs, nor ; 
i yet name their names; but to think of an;vbody’s ; 
c;dling this a beaiitifiil country and a fine cliibatc! 

' ‘ As to ib(! beautiful country, 'tis all a decep¬ 
tion, altogether. You never in your life saw .«uch 
a fiat, disagreeable ^laee as it is all round Mel¬ 
bourne, for 1 can’t tell how many miles. There is :; 
not a nice pleasant hill; and all the grass is only |, 
like a lot of weeds, ajid as brown os brown can he, \ i 
I es^aaily in sun'iincr. People tell me .so, that have j | 
. been only a little way out into the bush, as they j | 
j call it here; not that I have seen it-, and don't || 
I want. Things arc bad enough in 3Ielbourju>, i; 
without going favtlier: and if it is so desolate I; 
only a^ittle way out in the coimti'y, of course the 
farther yon go the worse it is.- and (hey say that 
m some parts yon might travel night and day, for 
days and days, and never meet a person to .'ipeak 
to. And tliiuk of calling that a beautiful country! 

"Of course it is difTcrent at the diggings. • 
There, they say, there are tens of thousands of ] 
pople, all livdng in tuuts. Hot a single house. 1 ; 

have hod enough of living in a tent, in (hat horrid | 
Canvass Town that 1 wrote about in my last letter. 1 
1 am thankful to say that we hare got away from 
that place now; though, for some things, it is like 
jumping out of the fryingpan into the fire; bnt I 
never will sleep under a 'tent again if 1 know ot 
it—^never I One might as well be a common . 
irnnipcr at once; and if nnybo^ In England think.s 
it HO very nice to live in that way, why* they can 
do it there, without coming all tliis way to liy 
what it is like. 

” jJnt about the diggingsyou should see, a.s I 
•do, what wrelehes they are that go there, Mel¬ 
bourne is full of them; and (hey arc more like 
wild Indians than civilized men. I am happy to 
say fbat Jenkins has stood out all along against, 
going to flic diggings. If he had gone, and had 
came hsidk again, 1 wouldn’t have owned him—f 
wouldn’t. As to the great fortunes tlutt pcpple 
niiikii at fho diggings, you don’t know, ;us we do 
over liere, wltat great falsities are told. .It raally 
is* quite shfadiing Ihat^vj^ojffe'are so deluded, I 
don’t Iwfieve there is one in a hundred that finds 
aiiytliiug worth pickingu}!; with all their slaving; 
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and so a good many people say fhat Lhove heard I and that is the worst of all. You know^ that wo 
talking about it: so you see what a delusion that | lived in Canvass Town till we were pretty near 
is! An\ yet people como from all parts, but j starved; for, try as hard as he could, Jeiikitis 
mostly from England, by 8hi])-loaid8 every wecl^ I couldn’t get anything to do, such as ho had been 
to^ go to the diggings. I reckon that tliey arc : used to; and Frank Layton, when he saw ns there, 
wishing themselves back again.na I an4 Jenkins do. j though h’e must have seen how badiy off we were, 
“And then their coming over so fast makes j didn’t try ns he ought to have done toget Jenkius 
everything so dear. Yon can’t coneeivo of the • a silnation, considering that, it w.as throngh him 
prices of things here. It is really shocking! Only j that wc.came out at all—all because of his letters, 
think of paying two shillings or more Sir a four- i 1 mean. And he had the impudenc-o to ask us to 
pound loaf ; half-a-crown a pound for butter ; and go up the country with him, for Jenkins to be a 
not an egg to bo got for loss than sixpence, and j shepherd or a cow-kceper, or something of that 
stalo when you have got it, po,rliaps. You know i sqj't; and me to bo hut-keeper 1 I was never in- 
Jenkins never could do without a bit of broiled j snKod so in my life bo^'orc—never! \Ve had 
ham, or an egg*for bre.aktasl—a pilot he called j rather have starved outright first, than be de-* 
it:—Well, only to think of hams being two shil- | meaning onr.'-elve^ iii tliafivav; and 1=0 Jenkins 
lings and two-and-sixpenee a pound, and dry as ; told him. Then there was a woman, quite of the 
dry can bo! As to milk—-It is all nonsense to | vnlgare.st, lowc.st sort, tnnt came over with ua in 
talk of there being thousands and hundreds of | the Alligator,’*’ that wantctl me to go out as a 
thousandsmf cows in the country : if there arc, it | common washerwoman! Hut ,I won’t write any 
stands •to reason they w/pild be glad to sell the : more about that; it puts me all in a way wlien I 
milk at any price, of course; and instead of that, tbiuk of it. 

it i.«n’t to be got at all. Tt would take quite a “ Well, would yon believe it! Jenkins was 
fortnno to buy milk for the children’s breakfasts: driven at last to go to work at road-makir.g. 
and vve have not a fortnno to spend: and so .a drop i There w.as degradation ! Hal what were we ti/ do, 
of diilk tijcy never get—poor little things 1—nor ' Ani»r’ All our money was gone, and we kept scll- 
auy of ns, only .Tonkins can’t drink his lea w?th- ! ing one bit after anotlicv, till almost all onr clotlics 
out it. and so I sometimes fetch a quarter of a pint were gone, and everi thing; and the cldldron wero 
for him—mostly every day at present; but how , crying for food. So what were wc to do ? It was 
long wo shall he able to git even tliut little, is ! terrible bard worlc for .fenkins, wlio hadn't been 
more than I c.an tell. It is a good thing th.at ' used to such thing’s; and he earned only three 
some things can he got more reasonable. Tho,beef' pounds a week at it, wldeh wa.s not more tlian a 
and mntton, sncli as it i';, i'-n’f dearer than it was , bare li\xng.^ He docs a litllo better now, to bo 
in England; but it is jiot half so giwd: and tea ’ .»nrc; for one d.ay, a man went by where Jenkin-s 
and sugar, and such things, are middling. But I was at work, aval got talking with him, and 
yon should only hear what they have the con- i oH'ored him work. Tin; man wc.s a Im'ilder, and not 
sf-icneo to ask for vcgctalrles! Wh;)l. do yoti think ' at all a gentleman, Imt as r<mgh as possible, llow- 
of giving eigUtcen-ponce or two shillings for a cab. ; ever, Jenkins was desper.'ilo, and so ho took" the 
huge, such ns you can gel at home for a penn;^ ! otl'cr; and now he works at sawing smd chopping, 

I dare say you won’t believe mo; and 1 can't ■ and sneh low employment, in a carpenter’s yard, 
Idiune yon, bn( it is true, for ;ill that. It is just' ;md cams about four pounds a week. But only 
Uio same with fruit. .Tenkins wanted an apple- | think of his coming down to that'. 

])'.idding one day: and so 1 bought a pound of; “ 1 dare say some peojdn may think that I'onr 

apple.s. Only think of bluing apples by the ' pounds a week is a good income: blit it all goc.s 
pound 1 Ami they cost tenpeiicc. So, wljat with ■ as fast as it conies^ and the wor..,l of it is.lb.-d the 
tlnnr at. sixpence a pound, and ajiples at tenpcncc, j man says ho can’t got work enough out of .Tenkins 
von may guess what one apple pudding cosl. I fn* his money; .and .so they had a qiiarrel. .wd 
“This isn’t the worst of it any means. ' .Tonkins is gning to lose the work; and what wc 
There's our lodgings; T should he nshamed for ; shall do then, 7can’t lliink. 
any of our friends at home to see what a place we | And about Frank' Layton ;—it was not long 
live in. You have no inca ol the di-eadlul impori- } ago that ho w.O'-’ at Molbouriii', .about selling soino 
lion that is practised here about lion.ses. Little ; wool, or something ot tliat sort; and hg came to 
hits ofjivooden hou-ses, with only three or fonv | sec ns; for T had thought it best li>let liiin ku’ovv 
rooms, that would be dear in IjJjiglmid at ten ' whero wehad mox'cd to. But he wr-s so blunt and 
pounds a year, arc let for as much as that a week | disagreeable, you eaii’t think. It was as mneli as • 
In Melbourne: and I have heard of as much as i .Tenkins could do to get him to lend us twenty 
twenty pounds being wanted for such a btusc— ■ pounds, tbongli he bad bnndreds in his pocket, or 
twenty pounds a week! Think of that, Amf! i else iit the bank, at the very lime. He prcteudwl 
Well, of woiirsc, wo havn’t it in our power to pay ' he. wanled the money to pay for his farm; and 
such a rent ns that; and we are obliged to live in [ tlnit's alwaj's Hie way, you know, if yon want to 
a misty dirty street, in a house—llini'e, I won’t j borrow ever such a trifle; it’s all liespeke for 


onr plaecs. 


no notion ot people being so upstart. He Is going 


“But 1 have not tald you what we aro doing; i to bo raan-ietl too, Frank Layton is—and he has 
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sent for his mother to come over, to llvc”with him. 
If she does, iind I suppse she will—at any 
rale, she was always hamngr on it, y6u know— 
I shouldn't wonder if she finds there’s one too 
many at Fairy Meadows — that’s the name of 
Frank’.s farm ; but that’s no busincHs of‘mine. 

“And now, Ann, it isn’t worth while to let 
Frank's mother see ,this letter; but oh! if you 
could see what you can do about our. getting 
back againHo England 1 1 think we might ma¬ 
nage to do it for a hundred pounds. Do, dear 
Ann, sec what can be done among all our friends. 
1 am sure I shall soon die in this dreadful placed’ 

Our second lettjcr is 'shorter and sweeter; and, 
'with someJ:rimming and primiug, runs thus:— 

ft A 

“Mb. WOBTHiNGTOir; dear sir. You were 
kind eaongh to give me*^leave to write to you to 
let yon know how I am getting oit; and as 1 have 
an opportunity of .sending post free by a gentle¬ 
man who has been here a good many ycam, and is 
now going back, I write a few lines. 

“ What I say is, let everybody speak as they 
find it. ‘Let all men still say what they will; 

I speak of me as yon find; ’ and that’s what I menfi 
to do about Australia. And what I say is, it'is a 
good country for a man that knows how to work 
in an honest way, and does not stick at trifies, and 
keeps himself respectable and sober, as a man ought. 
A good many that come over think that tliey have 
notlnng to do when they get here, but cat the fat 
and drink the best of the laud; and that’s where 
their mistake lays. Leastways, I have se^n it so. 

“ When I first came over along wfth Mr. Lay- 
ton, I got a place with him, as you may have heard 
from his friends, at Mr. Bracy’s at Huntov’s 
Creek; and a better master no man need desire. 
So I stopped there five years, till about a year 
ago, when there was such a talk of the diggings; 

. and then 1 got unsettled, and went there along 
with a person that we made some acquaintance 
with at first coming; and that's the very gentle¬ 
man that takes this letter in charge. I can't s.ay 
that I liked the diggings ‘much, fliough there’s all 
sorts there like a.s there is everywhere else, and 
a man may he quiet and orderly there if ho likes. 
As to the work, it is hard work, but you soon get 
used to it, if so be it docs not knock you down at 
first: and sleeping in a tent isn't so bad. But we 
didn’t make anything out at it, worth calling aijy- 
'^thing, for more thav half a year; and I wished 
myself back again a stock-keeping a hundred 
ti^es: only Mr. Effingham, the gentleman I spoke 
of, made ns keep heart up. So at last we came to 
' a good find, sir ; and in two or three months we 
m^e lip for lost time pretty handsomely. Howso¬ 
ever, 1 wouldn’t advise anybody to go to the dig- 
$^ngs that hasn’t something to start upon; for 
living is dear, and findings very unequal. 

“ I should have stopped at the diggii^s a little 
longer, only that we had worked onr hole pretty 
clear, and my partners was for getting away. And 
there was sonibthing else thatliappened that put 
me a little out of conceit with the place; so I have 
got back pretty near to my old quarters. And 
about the diggings,' I ought to say, that there’s 
only here and (hero one that gets niord than a liv¬ 
ing ; and many don’t do that. And there’s many 
that come that arn't fit to handle a pick or a spade. 


“ My present place ^is at Mr. Frank Layton’s 
farm, a place called Famy Meadows ; it used to be 
a bad enough place when the other peopi^s had it 
but it is all altered now; and Mr. Layton has had 
a good honse built, and is married; and as good a 
I mil for. stopk it is, for its size, as was ever seen. 
; The money I made at the diggings I’ve lent to Mr. 
j Layton at present, seeing as 1 had no use for it. 
It is all safe, and pays good interest. Maybe some 
day 1 intfy be looking ont for a farm ; but there’s 
no hurry. 1 had rather be along with Mr. Layton, 
and so 1 told him; and I expect we shall get on 
all right and tight together, as we always did. 1 
have got a stockman’s shanty all to myself; and 
have not any thought, at present, of changing my 
condition; and shan’t till 1 know why; for it is her£, 
pretty much as it is in old England—a man may 
stoop down and pick up nothing, almost any day. 

“I'll just say that wo have got about five hun¬ 
dred head of cattle; and we are setting-up a dairy, 
which Mr. Layton thinks will bring a go^ profit. 
And on the sheep farm, there’s three good flocks, 
and likely to be more: and wool fetches a good 
price at this present time. So no more from your 
humble servant, Simeon Babnes.’’ 


Simeon Babnes." 


From the third and last letter, we borrow a few 
extracts only:— 

“ You wll not expect a very long letter this time, 
dear mother, thou^i it is the last, as I hope, that 
I shall have to write to you before we sco one an¬ 
other again. As to your coming ont** —"— Here 
follow a good number of roinnte directions and 
entreaties, which we omit. “ And lie sure to let 
me know all the particulars about the ship, that 
there may be no mistake about my meeting yon at 
Melbourne. 

“ Our house is quite finished now, and only 
Wyants yon in it, to malte it complete. Yon must 
not expect a very gi'and place, as I told you before; 
but there is everything needful for comfort, I 
think; though dear Mercy is, every day almost, 
thinking ot something else that we must provide 
for your rooms before you come. And now that 
the hope is so near, it seems furtherofi than ever; 
for we reckon that it must be nine or ten months 
before we can see von. May God preserve you, 
dear mother^ and bring yon safely to your new 
home and your expectant children. 

“ We are getting th(^ tarm nicely in order. 
Mr. Bracy has spared me as mnch help a.s he 
could, and helps me still more with bis advice; 
and the same with Mr. Irving, who, the more one 
knows of him,^hc moro one likes him. As to the 
money, don’t be uneasy about it, mother. Simeoia 
Barnes would have me make use of what he got at 
the (Vggings, which was a considerable sum. Ho 
said Ab had no use for it, as be would rattier re¬ 
main with me as stockman thou run the risk oi 
I having tho trouble of a farm of his own. 1 am 
uot sure tl%at it may not be his wisest plan; and, 
at all eve^, with ordinary prosperity, the mort¬ 
gage wilWbe cleared off in a few years. It was 
certainly very convenient to have Simeon’s money 
to throw into the concern, as it enabled me to pay 
off Eflingbam’s mortgage. Not that he did not 
wish it* to remain as long;, us tH^uited me ; bnt as 
he is returning to England, with no idea of coming 
back to Australia, it might have been inconvenient. 
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I ought to say, too, that Simoon’s trip* to the dig¬ 
gings, wjccessful as it was, seems to have had a 
good enwt upon him. He is more sober and 
tlionghtfiil than I ever Icnew him to be before. 

“ But what most surprises me is the change 
there is in EiRugham. He does not say muclt j but 1 
it is plain that he has suffered, and docs sufTei', in 
his mind, at times, when ho thinhs of what is past 
and gone in his history; but no one could think 
him to be the same young man that we fell in with 
six years ago on our way to Hunter’s Creek. Ho 
is very anxious to get homo; ho says that the very 
thought of seeing his mother again is like a wild 
dream of imagination—too good to bo true; and 
I can understand this. I fancy, too, that ho has 
some hope still of renewing an old engagement: 
but I am not sure. Great as his hnrry is, how¬ 
ever, ho is not going to leave Australia without 
saying ‘ gqod-bye ’ to an old friend, a gentleinau 
at Sydney, who was very kind to him when ho was 
in distress, and treated him as if he were a son, 
though Effingham says ho returned the kindness 
very ungratefully. So he is going, in a few days, 
to start on the overland journey to Sydney—^pretty 
nens five hundred mile.s from ]jiere; and then he 
will take ship for England. As he 1msengaged to 
take charge of this letter and to post it as soon as iio 
lands, yon will know that, by the time you receive 
it, ho will most likely have reached home in s.afety. 

“ While Effingb.'im and bis black friend Abraham 
have been stopping liQre, we look a day, and went 
through the bush to the place where we found 
poor Archie Irving’s remains, six years ago. Hr. 
liracy and Mr. Irving, with Clialloner Matson and 
his young wife, and myself and mine, and Kfling- 
liani, made up the party. You may think that we 
did not t.ikc the journey for the sake of a day's 
jdcasnre, but in sorrowful remembrance of the 
dead. The grave had not been disturbed; andnt 
was a solemn time with us all. You can scarcely 
luidcrstaud the fooling there is in the bush at tiie 
thought of a noli til)'ij a rare, so far away from the 
living and the dead. Boor Ifr. Irving was almost 
overcome. It was well that Mrs. Irving was not 
with \J8: it would have been too niueli Ibr her: 
she was to have been .\rcbic's wife, yon remember. 

" The bush fire that I wrote so ipuch about a 
year ago, and that you said, in your last letter, 
first let you into my secret, did no harm at all, 
except to the poor animjlls that it destroyed. The 
grass and flowers arc growing in the valley more 
htxuriantly than before; and the burning of the 
forest hjft helped to clear the ground of underwood, 
Miough that is growing np agaifl very rapidly. 
Mr. Bracy is going to make llio valley an ont- 
statioii fir sheep; and in a few years more, there 
will most likely be a flourishing farm by tb8 sidfi 
ot the fine lake. 

" ‘ Honesty is the best policy’ here, as well as 
anywhere else. AVith all their tricks, the two men 
that owned Fairy SIcadows were so imfth in debt, 
and so sharply looked after, that tbe> had very 
little to take away with them. Effingham and 
Riirnes saw them at the diggings in a very piii- 
able condition; but I need not tell you the parti¬ 
culars; only I hp«e that the present o\yner» of 
Paiiy Meadows will, bj*Obd’s blessing, have a fair 
share of prosperity, and know how to be thankful 
tor it, without making it too much of a home. 


" And this reminds mo, mother, to say that we 
have fixed on a convenient spot, near Hunter's 
j Creek, and at about an equal distance from all the 
rest of our farms—I mean Little Argylc, Daryille 
Creek, and jfairy Meadows; and a neat little 
church is hein" buHt. Not that v.'c have waited 
for that: for bir. Bracy’s bouse has been a place 
of worship for ns on Sunddj's for a good while; 
and it n’ould do yon good to sec us aJI gathering 
together, except when the weather hinders—some- 
: times on horses or else in our light carts; so that 
j we get quite a good congregation. A good many 
' of the men from the farms come too; and there is 
no difficulty about it, as there aj-e plenty of spare 
horses for them to.ridc whore it is too far to walk.' 
I Sometimes wo have bad the help of a fninister 
from Boomerang—whieV is getting a considerable 
I place, and wherjs there is a chuVcli—only it i.s at 
' an inconvenient distance from some of us. But 
j generally, Mr. Challoncr is bnr minister; and 
I sometimes old Mr. Matson, who is a fine gentle¬ 
manly ChriBlian man. So when yon get hero, I 
think you will not have to feel that you have quite 
Jost all the Christian privileges—public ones, I 
mean—of dear old England. 

I ‘“llefore I finish my letter, I must tell you that 

I I saw poor cousin Bessy .and her husband and 
j children, a few weeks ago—just before our mar- 
: riage. I could not pcrsmulo them to coino up the 
'country; though I fear they will never do any 
■ good for themselves at Melbourne. AVhat a pity 
; it is that persons like Jenkins, who must know 
j that th^y Iwive no aptitude nor determination to 

turn to anything that comes to hand—with energy 
* and pci’.^everance,* I mean—should ever think of 
' emigrating! I’oor things! they seemed very mi- 
I scivable, and bad a long list of complaints to make 
' against the country, though they have had but 
little trial of it comparatively. And they almost 
laid the blame of their misfortunes, as they said, 
on poor innocent me, for liaving written such cn- 
! couraging leltcns home. I am sorry for this; but 
j really, I only wrote about things as I found them; 
and I never, for one moment, meant to cry up the 
I country as if there could not bo another like it 
I under tlic snn. And what I say now is—and 
I please, mother, to tell all so, that ask about mc!«~ 

I that wlien people arc doing only tolerably well at 
j home, they bad better stop there, csiiocially if they 
! h*'e Aiot been used to hard work. I say nothing 
about the diggings, as 1 hkve not tried tlieni;' 
though I fancy that thcre^is less cxtAordinary 
success Uiere than is commonly supposed. But I 
have seen enough to bo able to say that it is very 
great folly, in general, for any to come here, ex¬ 
pecting to find good genteel situations—-aa they 
are called—open for them in the towns.” 

AYc need not proceed any fcirthcr with our ex¬ 
tracts. About a luoiitli latei- than the date of the 
two foregoing letters, the crew of a large voisel 
were weighing her anchor in Sydney C^vc, and 
setting lier sails 4br th* liomeward-bound voyage. 
Bustle and cHnifitsion prevailed on hoard; the deck 
was crowded with numerous passengci's; and there 
weae iijanyJeave-takings of friends. ^Jhese were 
soon over, however; and one boat after another 
slowly pulled away from the vessel side towards 
the shore. . In one of these wa» a groy-baired 
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{^entlbinau ami a miiUIle-agtid negro. l%eir eyes ! 
were fixc.U on a vumgop inari, who, loaning over 
tlio Inilwarhs, mutely wai’Cfl lurewcH after farewell ; 
to his rotiriiuf friends, till distance, or teai-s, or 
both, eontiisi'd his vision; and then ho .plunged 
into (lie eabiii, to hide or to coutpicr tho strong 
emotions by which lie was all bnt overcome. j 
r I 

.\ lew words more must snflieo for a final le.avc- | 
t.-iliing of tlwfhero of our tale. How Frank wooed : 
,nnd won, with what solemnities the happy pair i 
were united, or with what rejoicings tho wedding [ 
was celebrated, must bo left to the imaginations of: 
our readers. Frank is iparricd, however; and his ■ 
fetter has opened tt> ns a glimpse of his prosperity j 
as the ovneV of Fairy jficadows,*and of his domes- : 
tic bliss as the husband Fairy’s mistress. They j 

arc early tiroes with him yet; hut as he is too ' 
wise to expect to pass through the? world without ; 
disappointment and. care, and has found out that : 
tho secret of happincs.s is in the contentment which i 
godliness in.spires, wo in.ay, not unreasonably, an- : 
ticipato for liiin some enjoyment of tbo coinpe- j 
tence which his own well-directed etlbrts, with ■ 
God’s smiles upon them, Imvc won. In the re-'; 
membrance of his early trials and later succesves, I 
ho finds motives liir thankfulness; and while, | 
with his young wife by his side, ho gazes over the i 
land now his own, he believes it would he hard to 
find a happier home than his, And when he bows ! 
adoringly at the footstool of Divine grace, and ' 
traces the hand of Providence in all his ways, j 
he fools the troth of tho in.spircd ilcclM'atiou: I 
“ The blessing of the Lord, H maketh rich; and 
He addeth no sorrow with it.” u 
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Our story is ended. If it had been tbo writer’s 
intention to produco a miKlern novel, it might 
doubtless have been more artistically and ex¬ 
citingly wrought out. Hi.s object, however, has 
bwn simply to present a picture, or a succession of 
pictnres, of life as at present exhibited in a country 
which is rising in importance, rapidly increasing in 
population, and attracting the inlcrestsof thoasands 
in our own and in other lands. " The pictnres are 
confessedly imperfect; but they are not di.storted. 

It has been no object of the writer either to cry 
up or to run down Australia, as a field ibr emigra¬ 
tion. But he has desired to lift up a warning 
voice concerning tho djro*tcmptiilions and miseries 
to which young and friendless w'omen .are exposed 
in tlie larger towns of the Australian colonies; and 
to show, also, Vhe prolfigacy (but tlri.s he has done 
with a weak, insufficient, and tralnmellcd pen) by 
' which the young man of uncertain principles may 
speedily he hurried on to ruin. On the other hand, 
he has desired to show that the wanderer froto hap¬ 
piness and heaven is not, in tho wilds of a far dis¬ 
tant land, hidden from a Father’s eye, or beyond 
the reach of a Saviour’s arms, 

“ For ne'er hath iirurti^al come round. 

Subdued |n hoait, atid craving grace— 

Whate'er hi.s limits,—\v,lio liath not (bund . 

Forgiveness in tin. Saviour’s lace. 

At contrite hearts be will not .sooff; 

Whoever knocks, an cntiance wins: 

Then lot i» at the ct OSS throw off ■ i “ 
The hnrdeii of our sina; 

And thonnh their ilj o bo hlaok as night, 
ills hiocslcan itwike—Invt uitdc tlten^white.” 


MOUNTAIN STORkS.—TRAGEDY ON 
THE SENTIS. / 

The storms experienced in mountainousi countries 
hiive often a terrific grandeur seldom witnessed by 
the inhabita.its of lowland plains. The Hash of 
the lightning is more vivid, and tho report of the 
thunder more tremendous, owing to closer proxi¬ 
mity to the centre of disturbance in consequence 
of elevation. Tbo repercussion of sound also, from 
the adjoining highlands, causes it to reverberate 
from rock to rock and crag to crag, while a thou¬ 
sand echoes repeat the intonation in distant glens: 
and hence the peal has a longer roll than on levels 
where there is a comparatively free passage through 
the atmosjihere. Generally the danger from light¬ 
ning increiise.s to men at high points, though such 
an ascent may be gained as to place the individual 
in a perfectly harmless region, abovo the fociw of 
c.xplosion, calmness and bright snnshfno being 
aloft and around, while clouds arc in wild agitation, 
and the elemental strife rages beneath. But tra¬ 
vellers at considerable elevations have frequently 
observed striking Indications of electric action in 
their immediate n^aghbourhood, and found tbpm- 
selvfs unawares in the very bosom of a tlinnder- 
cloiui. Professor Forbes relates an instauco which 
camo niitlcr his own observation in the Alp.s. Ho 
was on the track to the chalets of Brenil, at the 
height of OOfM) feet, the atmosphere being turbid, 
ami some liail falling, when a curious sound was 
noticed, which seemed to proceed from the alpine 
pole with which ho was walking. Ho a.sked the 
guide next him what he thought it wa.H, and as 
the members of that fraternity have an an.swer 
ready for any emergency, the reply was coolly 
given, that tho rustling of the polo no doubt pro¬ 
ceeded from a worm eating the wood in tho iute- 
riSt’. But, holding up his hand, tho fingers yielded 
the same fizzing sound. There could bo but one 
explanation—that of the party being so near a 
tbuudcr-cloud as to bo highly electrified by iudne- 
tiun; and on closely observing circumstances, it 
u'os soon perceived that all tho angular stones 
wero hii-siug around like points near a powerful 
clcetrical machine. Prudence dictated the lower¬ 
ing ot an umbrella, hoisted against the hall shower, 
whoso gay brass point might become the pam- 
tonnerre of tho travellers. Scarcely had this been 
done, when a clap of thui.dcr, unaccompanied by 
lightning, justified the precaution. 

Instances are nut wanting of tliundcr-oloiidU 
having been traversed with impunity while tho 
fell lightning was in process of elaboration. In 
August, 1778, tho AbbiS Richard was in this posi¬ 
tion on the small mountain called Boyer, between 
Chaloi'ifi and Tournus. Before ho entered tho 
cloud, the thimdor rolled as it is wont to do. 
When he was enveloped in it, he heard only single 
claps, with intervals of silence, without roll or 
revcrheratiflCi. After he passed abovo tho cloud, 
the thundra rolled ,below him ns before, and the 
lightning flashed. Tho sister of M. Arngo wit- 
ncs,sed shnilar phenomena between tbo village of 
Estagel and Limoux; and tho officers of engineers 
engaged, in the trigonometrical purvey repeatedly 
experienced the same ocewnances on thoByrenees. 
Still the risk of damiq^ must obviously be aug¬ 
mented os the cause of dl'nger is approached; 
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and henco the fear instinotively enyresdered by 
the proximity of a thunder-clond is founded upon 
intolligibl^ prineiplcB. It is well known that 
objects raised above the surface in a storm, 
whether good or bad condnetors, as church- 
steeples, houses, trees, especially solitary ones, 
and the masts of ships, are peculfarly liable, by 
exposure and elevation, to the stroke of light¬ 
ning', A melancholy example occurred in the 
year 1S33, on the top of the Sentis in ISwitzer- 
land._ 

This mountain is the highest point of the canton 
ot Appenzoll. Though not directly belonging to 
the grand range of the Alps, it rises to the height 
of 8200 feet abovS the sea, overlooks the valley of 
tiio Upper Uhine on the east, and the lake of Con¬ 
stance on the north. On its summit, M, Buch- 
u alder, a Swiss engineer, along with an assistant, 
passed tho night of July 4, having raised a tent 
and cstahliAied a sigiral for geodesical purposes. 
It rained ahuiidmitly towards evening, and tho 
cold and wind hecatac such that they prevented 
sleeping all night. At four o’clock in tho morning 
the mountain was covered witli clouds, and some 
pass(jd over their heads; the wind also was very 
violent. At six o'clock the rain began again, lyid 
the thunder resounded in the distance. Soon 
the most impetuous gale announced a tempest. 
Hail fell in such abundance that, in a few mo¬ 
ments, it covered the Sentis with a frozen sti'atum ! 
of some thickness. After these preliminaries, the 
storm appeared calmer; but it was a silence, a I 
repose, during which nature was preparing a ter- ' 
riblo crisis. At a quarter passt eight o'clock the | 
thunder growled again, and, its noise approaching 
nearer and nearer, was heard without interruption j 
(ill ten. Tho engineer then went out to examine I 
the sky, and to measure the depth of the snow at 
a few paces from tho tent. Scarcely had he aS 
eoinplislicd this, when tho lightning burst forth 
with fury, and obliged him to take refuge in the 
tent, together with the assistant, who brought out 
some food to take his repast. Botli lay down side 
by side on a plank. A thick cloud, dark as night, 
then enveloped the Sentis; the rain and hail fell { 
in torrents; the wind blew with fury; and the i 
near and confused lightnings seemed like a con¬ 
flagration. They wero in the very dhnlro^of the 
storm; and the lightning showed the scene in all 
its grandeur or in all ife horror. The assistant 
could not free himself from a sensation of fear, and 
hS asked if they were not running some danger. 
Mentionnvas made, in order to remove his fears, 
that, at tho time when MM. Biot and Arago were 
making geodesical experiments in Spain, tho light¬ 
ning had fallen on their tent, but had only passed 
over the roof without touching them. Tile in- 
(piiry, however, brought to tho mind of M. Bnch^ 
walder the idea of danger, and ho fnlly nndor- 
stood it. 

" At this moment,” ho relates, " a giobe of fire 
appeared at the Ibet of my companion, and I felt i 
my right leg struck with a violent commotion,' 
whitji was an electric shock. Ho uttered a doleful 
cry: ' Ah!’ I turned round to him. I saw on 
his face the effect of lightning-stroke, ITie 
loft side was covered wlttr brown or reddisA spots. 
His hair, eyebrows, and eyolnsshes, were frizzled 
and burned j his lips atid nostrils were of a brown¬ 


ish violet: Ins chest seemed still to hcaift at in¬ 
tervals ; but soon tho sound of respiration ceased. 

I felt all the horrors ot my situation; bat I forgot 
my suffering, in order to seek succour for a man 
whom 1 saw dying. I called him, but he did not 
reply. Hfs ri^t eye was open and bright; it 
seemed to me as though a ray of intelligence 
beamed from it, and I hoped; hut the left eye 
remained* closed, and on raising tho eyelid, I saw 
that it was dull. 1 supposed, howcver,*that there 
was still sight remaining on the right side, for I 
endeavoured to close tho eye on that side; an 
attempt which I repeated three times. It opened 
again of itself, and seemed, animated. I put my 
hand on his heart; it no longer *heat. I pricked • 
his limbs, body, and lips witli a compasS; all was 
immoveable: it was deatl^ and I could not hcliero 
it. Bodily pain at last drew me from this painful 
contemplation. "My left leg was paralysed; and I 
felt a shuddering, an extraordinju-y movement. I 
felt, besides, a general trembling and oppression 
and disordered beatings of the heart. Tlie most 
sinister reflectioms took possession of me. Was I 
;^ing to perish like my nnfortunato companion P 
l*thonglit so from my suffering; however, reason 
told nr.c that the danger was p.assed. I gained 
with the greatest difficulty the villiigo of Alt fSt. 
.lohann. The iustnimeuts had been struck in like 
manner.” 

Nowhere are storms exhibited with such violence, 
or are they so frequent, as within the tropics in the 
wet season. They diminish in intemiity and num¬ 
ber, as a ffengral law, with the increase of latitude, 
and chiefly occur in the summer month.s. But on 
pas-sing from the sihoi’cs of the Atlantic into tho 
interior of the continent, a modification is tound as 
to frequency, analogous to that of rain, except in 
mountainoii| countries. Thus, in the western dis- 
trifts of Europe there is an average of about 20 
storms in the year; atMoscow,17; atKBsan,9; and I 
at Irkutsk about 8. M. Arago estimates the annual 
average of storms at tho places mentioned ns 
followsCalcutta, (30; Rio Janeiro, 60; Gua- 
dalonpe, 37; Buenos Ayres, 20; Smyrna, 19; 
Berlin,*18; StrasbilVg, 17 ; Tonloiiso, 15; Utrecht, 
15; Paris, 13; Athens, 11; Petersburg, 9; Lon¬ 
don, 8; Pekin, 5; Ciuro, 3, When falling on tlio 
surface of the earth, lightning follows tho best 
conductors, attaching itself principally to meta^ 
thaugli it may prefer a body which is not so good 
a conductor, if the latter conducts it more directly* 
to the ground. Damp substances are firefcrred 
after metals, the reason why men and animals d!re 
struck, stunned, or killed, tho dread clement ap¬ 
parently proving fatal by tho shock given to the • 
nervous system. ICaemtz speaks of these melan¬ 
choly events as not very common. He mentions 
that at‘ Gottingen, in the space of a century, three 
person.s only have been killed by lightning, and 
hut two at Holle._ But though the number of 
victims is very limittnl, if only a single locality or 
town is examined, it is frequently other^vise in the 
case of an entirq connjry. In lhe*Ujiitcd States, 
twenty-four persons have been struck in the course 
of a }-car, of whom seventeen wero killed; and os 
migiy as ^enty persons bavo' perished in France 
in thehamc period. These fatal cqpscqnehces are 
very commonly the effects of incaution; nay-makers 
and reapers^iii the fields, in spite of repeated warn- 
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ings to the oontniry, persisting in gatlnfriog under 
trees to screen themselves from the rain. Tbi.s is 
the most perilous position that can be assumed in 
a storm: the safest would be to lie down on the 
most open ground; but in all situations, appro¬ 
priately is the prayer preferred, in the words of our 
national liturgy, “ From lightnings and tempest— 
good Lord, deliver uj," 


A DAY AT THE ROMAN WALL, 

Mb. IlrnKi;, in bis eloquent speech on the Indian 
Bill, indignantlv exchiimcd:—“ Were we to be 
♦ driven out of IiiAih thig day, nothing would remain 
to tell thaf it had been pos-sessed during the inglo¬ 
rious period of our don\inion, by anything better 
than the ourang-ontnng or the tiger." However 
tnie tlus charge might have beei\ at the time it 
was uttered, (it is.uow, at least, ceasing to be so), 
in reference to the Briliali occupation of India, 
every one must bo struck with the contr-ast jii re¬ 
ference to the Roman occupation of Britain. The 
English crown had cnjoj'cd but short possession 
of its eastern territories at tlic jicriod whep the 
orator uttered liis taunt; but slioiild oiir swpre- 
macy over them endure for some ccntui-ic.s, like 
that of the Roimins here, it is hardly to bo ex¬ 
pected that we shall leave such monuments of our 
civilization in the east as now, after the lapse of 
fifteen hundred years, we find of their civilization 
in the west. 

Only recently, as we w’cre threadigg the alleys 
and courts on the southern side of Ludgatc-liill, 
we came suddenly on a huge fragment of the wall 
that once gii-dled the old Roman Londinnm. There 
it stands with its massive blocks, as if raised by 
giant bands, now indeed roughened j^y lime and 
blackened by smoke, yet in its ruins presenting 
such an image of impregnable strength as seems 
to throw contempt upon the neighbouring edifices, 
which, in its mighty and enduring presence, look 
so weak and ephemeral. Thcrc^are kindred relics 
ill the Old Bailoj’, in Cripplcgate, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Trinity-square, atid by the Tower- 
postern ; and wherever these remains meet our 
eje.s, they carry back our thoughts to the men 
who reared them—'to the empire of their conquer¬ 
ing legions over the lands of the more than half bar¬ 
barian Celt—to the colmiics they planted, and the 
' cities they roared, asd to that central power which 
sat enthroned on the seven Italian hills, and sent 
ovit its eagles^ swift afid .strong, to the ends of the 
earth. 

The Romans were wonderful wall builders, and 
of their work in this respect wo have a world- 
known example, in the great barrier that runs 
across the whole breadth of our northern border, 
from the month of the Tyne to Solway Firth. 
There, in some parts, it has stood through the 
dreary middle ages down to those modern times, 
resisting the ^powers of decay and surviving the 
violence of hiiman hands. The, Latin historians 
boasted of its erection. Oftdas and lledo described 
it as it existed in their day. Subsequent writers 
have left notices of it at ditlbrcnt periods, and /lis- 
tinguished aill^quaries for the last three ednturics 
have made it a study. But the savage aspect and 
unsettled conditiim of the border country long de¬ 


terred many from visiting these curious remains, 
and even the most zealous arcLieologists were some¬ 
times arrested in their investigations.raud com¬ 
pelled to gpve up the completion of their tasks. It 
IS amusing to read in old Camden; " The wall 
gooth forward more aslope by Ivorton, Forsten, and 
Chester-in-the-wall near to Busy Gap —a place 
infamous for thieving aud robbing, where stood 
some castles, (chesters they call^ them) as 1 
hare lic&rd, but I could not'with safety take 
the full survey of it for the rank robbers there¬ 
about." 

And no wonder the solitary searcher after 
Roman relics was afraid to venture into these re¬ 
gions of evil name, seeing that cVen in the time of 
lord Guildford, the progress of the judges from 
Newcastle to Carlisle is thus described in North’s 
amusing life of his lordship:—“ The Northumber¬ 
land shcritr gave us all arms, that is, a dagger, 
knife, penknife and fork, all togethcrl And be¬ 
cause the hideous road along by the Tyne; for the 
many and sharp turnings and. perpetual precipices, 
was for a coach, not sustained by main force, im- 
])assab]e, bis lordship was forced to take horse and 
ride most part of tlic way to Wenhain. Wc were 
shown the I’ict’s w.-ill, but it appeared only as a 
range or bank of stones all ovcrgrow’ii witli gr.ass, 
not unlike tlic bank of ilie Devil’s-ditch at New¬ 
market, only wilbont any hollow, and nothing near 
so big. lIiTC bis lordship saw the true image of 
a border coimlry. Tlie tenants of the several 
inauors arc bound to guard the judges through 
their precincts, and out of it they would not go, 
no, not ail inch. They were a comical sort of peo¬ 
ple, riding upon neg.a, as they call their small 
iioi'scs, with long beards, cloaks, and long broad¬ 
swords, with baskct-bilts hanging in broad bolf.s, 
that their legs and swords almost touched the 
g^-ound, and every one in his turn, with his short 
cloak and other equipage, came up cheek by jowl 
and talked with my lord judge." 

Since lord North’s time things have altered in 
the border lands; and though the appearance of 
the country is wild enough, and you may ramble a 
good distance without seeing a human habitation 
or a hnmnn being, yet, thanks to the union of the 
two crowns, and the advancing civilization of the 
last cuntnryl the tourist now may travel as safely 
along the Rom.an wall as on any road in England; 
and when he meets with Northumberland farmer 
or peasant, he will find him as honest, intelligent, 
and kind-hearted as any of his brethren in the 
south. . 

The w.all aud the relics connected with it have 
suH'urcd materially since the days of Camden: the 
fornier is more ruined, the latter less n iimerous; 
yet, Mving to the excav.atioiis of modern propric- 
lora, and the scientific researches of modern anti¬ 
quaries, we have, probably, a more comprehensive, 
definite, and correct knowledge of this great Ro¬ 
man barrier than has been possessed by any since 
the time when the people who built it forsook it 
for ever. This, however, is but in harmony with a 
number of other facts; for generally upon matters 
of an archaeological kind modem scholars are far 
beUcr informed than their predecessors, aud an il¬ 
lustration Is thus aifonlo«t«f tli^ remark “ that the 
law of optics is reversed in hirtory’*—the further 
we are removed from ancieftl times, arts, and civi- 
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Idzaiion, the more clearly vo seem to comprehend 
them. ^ 

Amon|: the antiquaries of tho present day who 
have turned tlicir attention to the great northern 
wall, the Rev. Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle, takes the 
first place. With a keen relish for notiquitics, he 
nnites a sober and cautious judgment, habits of 
patient and persevering inquiry, Large stores of 
classical knowlcd^, and chastened powers of ima¬ 
ginative illustration—of all which his*adniirable 
work on the Roman wall furnishes abundant proof; 
and no one who wishes to become well informed re¬ 
specting that bamer of the lower isthmus, should 
fail to study his very able and entertaining book. Its 
pictorial pages how lie open before us, and these, 
with the help of our own pleasant recollections of 
a day on the Roman wall, in Dr. Bruce’s society, 
enable ns to picture to ourselves what remains of 
this gre.at work of antiquity. They assist us even 
to roll back tlie wheels of time for fourteen centu¬ 
ries, iflid transport ourselves to the days wl\^n the 
tramp of Roman legions, and the sound of their 
arms, might be beard in spots where now tho winds 
idly whistle over scenes of solitude, and the curlew 
ui\pio]estcd flaps her wing or breaks tlic silence 
with her scream. * , 

A stone wall is not the wliole of this R8man 
fortification across the border country. It has a 
ditch on the nuidhcrn side, .and an e^irthcn vallum 
to the south; the whole strengtliened by towers, 
castles, and stations, while roads connect together 
dillbrcnt points of the rampart. But, iu .using 
tliose Avords, we must lake care not to suggest to 
the i-eader the idc.a that the wall is still visible 
from cud to end, or that buildings upon it now ex¬ 
ist, of a form or to an extent that would be deemed 
imposing by common observers. Exaggerated no- 
lion.s have been conveyed by general statements 
and inaccurate drawings, which must inevitably 
lead to disappointment upon an actual investiga¬ 
tion of the remains. There are traces over almost 
tho wliole line of country, sutlicient to indicate 
where once the Roman bulwarks stood; and in 
numy parts tho wall still retains a considerable 
size. At the Walltown crags it is nine Ipet thick, 
and eight feet nine inches high; and at Harcliill 
it measures in height nine feet ten inches—a piece 
of the wall with regard to which Mutton, llic en¬ 
thusiastic antiquary, records the remark:—“ I 
viewed this relic witl% admiration; I saw no part 
higlicr.” Nor do some of the stations and castles, 
'Borcoviens, and a castle by Broomlee Lake, now un¬ 
dergoing excavation, fail, in the extensive substruc¬ 
tions and fragments of walls apd gateways still 
remaining, to suggest to the well-informed and 
imaginative observer a pretty full conception of 
what they were, when occupied by the masters of 
the world. _ _ • 

Before noticing in particular these interesting 
points which wo recently visited, it will lie well for 
us, in order to give some further idei^of the barrier 
in general, to remark, that the stone wall extends 
from Wallscnd on the Tyne, to Bowness on the 
Solway, a space which Horsley estimates at sixty- 
eight miles and three furlongs; but tho earth wall 
falls short of this distance by about three iniles at 
each end, terMihatiw^ at Newcastle o» the east, 
and Drumburgh on the west, “ The most strik¬ 
ing feature in the«plan, both of tho murus and 


the vallum,” Dr. Bruce further observo.*, ‘t is the de¬ 
terminate manner in Avhich tlmy p»irsoe their 
slraighlfortvard course. Tho vallum makes fewer 
deviations from a right line than the stone wall; 
but, as the wall traverses higher ground, this re¬ 
markable tendency is more easily detected in it 
than in tho other. Shooting over tho countrjf in 
its onward course, it only swerves from a straight 
line to take in its route the uoldest elevation. So 
far from declining a hill, it uniformly selects one. 
For nineteen miles out of Newcastle, the road to 
Carlisle runs upon tho foundation of the wall, and 
during the summer months, its dusty suvlace con- 
tra.sts well with .the surrounding verdui c. Often 
will the traveller, after atfaiuing some of tho stee^ 
nccUviiics of his path, obstn-vc the road stretching 
for miles in an undeviating course to thc*ast and 
west of him, resemblinff, as Hutton expresses it, a 
white ribbon oti a green ground. But if it never 
moves from a right line, excqft tn occupy tho 
highest points, it never fail? to seize them, as 
tliey occur, no matter how often it is compelled 
witff this view to change its direction. It never 
bends in a curve, but always at an angle.” There 
*arc deep gaps and passes along the line, bnt into 
tlig^e the wall descends with u'resisliblc pertina¬ 
city ; there ara heights so steep that when a baud 
of antiqnari.an pilgrims, iu 1819, approached them, 
they found it no ca;^ matter to .ascend; yet, along 
the lofty hill sides, tlio indomitable biiirdcrs went 
piling up iu an unbroken course their cyclopcan 
masonry. By the river Irthing, in Cumberland, 
tliere is a precipice which none of the pilgrims 
dared to .stale, yet the Avail is to be seen on its 
snr.Auiit; and itjs only consistent with the daring 
c^loits of these Roman masons to suppose that 
they did not falter here, but cairicd on their work 
.at a place where “ it would more nearly resemble 
a Icaiiiug toAver than a barrier Avail.” The ditch, 
north of the Avail, may be, traced close to it, nearly 
tliroughout its whole range, except where the po¬ 
sition of the face of the latter, on the edge of a pre¬ 
cipice, rendered it both impossible and unneces¬ 
sary-—the only conditions which ever seem to have 
interniptod the ijjgularity ot Roman proceedings. 

A controversy has recently arisen upon the 
question, wlio avbs the emperor that built it P It 
had been commonly believed that the mounds of 
earth to the .south were-the work of Hadrian, to- 
^ctjier AA-ilh some of (he stations; but that the 
wall of stone was raisea bv Severus, Some years 
ago, hoAvever, the Rev. Mr. Hodg.son maintained 
that both linos of fortiiicaljon ought to*bc ascribed 
to the former cipiieror—au opinion which has been 
adopted by Dr. Bruce, and maintained by him 
Avilh great learning and shill, both in his largel 
Avork, and in a quarto tract, entitled, “ Hadrian, 
the Builder of the Roman Wall.” 

Our own h'lnitcd inspection of the wall, with, 
hoAvever, the great advantage of having Dr. Brace 
for our cicerone, began somewhere near a pl.ace 
called the Stcel-iig; and we shall never forget the 
impression made on our mind, after a cautious Avalk 
oA'er the bog^' soil‘of a dreary moor, on finding 
ourselves abi'east of that old object of curiosity, 
Avhich from our youth we had often visited in 
Imagination. There Avas certainly not much to 
.see, only a long pile of great old stones covered 
with grass and Avild iloAvers, and a dark-looking 
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line !«tret«liinp' nwav from tliein into tht distance 
on both sides, slfiitio},' the summit of hills and 
winding down the b(>som ot valleys; bnty then, 
these were Toslifjes of the doings and the domi¬ 
nion of the most wonderful people on the face of 
the earth: and what was seen mode •those? ancient 
people palpable, and brought them nigh. There, on 
(hat very spot, the Ilopan soldier had kept guard; 
under the sh^ow of iliat wall he had paced his 
rounds; aneV tho crumbling blocks of rjuartzosc 
grit over which we climbed, had been placed in 
their present position under the eye and by the 
command of engineers who were carrying out the 
plans of a government centralized in the Eternal 
yity, and who, in classic guise, with helmet and 
sandal, seemed to be crossing th^ undulated heath, 
as if to ask us, in their own rich Latin speech, 
what was our business.thefe. 

The wall at Steel-rig is a good example of 
Roman decision in carrying out a purpose; for 
there we see it sealing tho side of a very impracti- 
e.able looking hill. Our guide pointed out how 
the courses are laid parallel to tho horizon, Hot- 
withstanding the acclivity of the ground, .and how 
tho mortar had been smoothed over before the 
addition of the supcrincnnibent mass. Traveling 
on west, wo at length reached a lofty ridge of 
basaltic rocks, along the edge of which the wall 
runs with amazing temerity, affording an example 
of tho w.ay in which the Romans availed them- 
selves of these elevated spots, the iK-tter to com¬ 
mand a view of their northern foes, and to oiTer 
resistance in ease of attack. We liave not room 
to notice every minute point of interest which 
anrested our attention as we pass^l along; but wo 
must refer to the unexpected pleasure wo enjoyad 
in examining the sides of the rocks as we wended 
on onr way, and in looking down upon tho swell¬ 
ing xdains that formed the landscape to the north. 
The IS'orlhnmbrian scenery here is very fine, from 
the vast extent of country which in a moment the 
eye can traverse; while at tho foot of the precipice 
suppcrling the wall, and faced with bold basal¬ 
tic columns, such as no architdCt could raise, 
there lie rippling in the wind, some pieces ol 
water, not unworthy of the name of lakes. 

Is'early opposite the west end of Hroonileo lake 
onr march was arrcslcd at a mile castle, where 
excavations were in progress, promising most in¬ 
teresting results, of whio^ it already yielded J;h(^ 
fir.st-fruUs, Tlie stone^’Work of the original gate¬ 
way on the north side had been laid bare. The 
soil 4iad been j;eraovC(l. from parts of the wall, 
showing the courses of masonry jn good prcscr- 
\alion. There were indications of the existence of 
a double floor, and other signs of change since the 
origin of tho structure. Eire had evidently done 
its work upon portions of tho building, and there 
still remaitiod a quantity of charcoal. Tho pri¬ 
mitive entrance had been subsequently built up 
within, so as to compres.s considerably tho space 
allowed for access, as though times of decline and 
A^bleness had come; tho whole appearing to sig¬ 
nify that the mile castle had Sufferea violence, and 
had been partially consumeci, and then afterwards 
repaired by hands less bold or less secure than 
those which had raised it in palmy days. “A stone* 
just then disintefred, exhibited on it the name of 
Hadrian's propraitor—an argument in favour of 


Hadrian being tho bulkier of the wall, of which 
this mile castle is a portion; and besides Uiis were 
found roofing tiles, pieces of pottery, bones and 
teeth, and other nnim.al remains. 

This mile castle stands n little to the west of a 
station called Housesteads by the peasantry, but 
clearly identical with the Roman Borcoviens of the 
Theodosian Notitia before mentioned. To sco this 
was tho main object of our pilgrimage, it being 
in many S-espects the mo.«t remarkable of the 
remains upon the ancient wall. Wo approached it 
on the west side, where tho well-jointed masonry 
at the junction of the station with the wall bos 
been laid open by recent excavations, and now re¬ 
appears in ranch of the freshness oV its early days, 
indicating that both buildings were raised by the 
same hands, in the execution of one grand design. 
On this western side of the station the old entrance 
gate at oiieo attracts the eye. There lies the 
pavement still, worn down by the tread of many an 
iron feet. There are the. two main sides tho 
gateway, of large blocks, remaining, four or five 
courses high. There stands a iwrtion of the cen¬ 
tral pillar which divided the gateway, forming two 
entrances. There, m tho middle of the right-hipid 
one, may be seqp tlfe upright atone against which 
the ;Jates were fastened when closed. There, too, 
are tho holes in which tho iron pivots, used instead 
of hinges, rested in their sockets. Stepping within 
the inclosuro, the gateway is found to bo double, 
and to have corre.spontling entrances on the oppo¬ 
site cjistcrn side, with guard-chambers, arranged 
at tho ends between; and, as Hr. Brnco observes, 

" were a roof put on them, the antiquary might 
still stand guard, ns the Tungrinns did of old, and 
for a while forget that the world is fourteen cen¬ 
turies older than it was when the rooms were last 
occupied.” Wo had previously seen tho famons 
Pmia Nigra at Treves, the arrangement of which 
is just the same ns this gate of Borcoviens; so 
that, making allowance for the reduced scale of 
the arehifcctnre, and its less decorated character, 
we could easily picture tho appearance of the por¬ 
tal when tho cohort marched nndcr its shadow, or 
when thq sentinel, leaning on liis spear on a sum¬ 
mer’s evening, here mused upon the scenery of bis 
own German home. 

We skirted /bund the southern wall of the sta¬ 
tion, and examined the .substructions of the gate¬ 
way, there similar in charaqtcr to the others, with 
foundations of other buildings near it, tho nature 
of which it is not easy to ascertain, except in the* 
caso of one, imagined to bo Roman, but which is 
evidently the hoijse of some moss-trooper, who in < 
the days of border violence sought a homo amidst 
these ruins. On the cast aide nothing remains of 
the gateway except the stone threshold and pieces 
of the side walla; but upon the threshold it is inter¬ 
esting to observe tho deep ruts made by the fric¬ 
tion of the chariot wheels that used to cross them. 
The great wail itself forms the north boundary of 
the station; there, too, a gate has been discovered 
and opened, the basenient stones showing "signs of 
tho busy feet tliat of yore passed over them, and 
the lower part of tho jamb on tho west side remain¬ 
ing in good preservation. The gateway in this 
position proves the Romannlid nbt erect tho for¬ 
tifications merely in self-defence, bnt took care to 
provide for the sallies and bxenrsions of their 
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troops over the coantry they had not yet subju' 
gated, it may also bo remarked that the g.atea 
gi%'e sigD? o( alterations made at a time suh^e- 
quent to tlicir erection, some portions of the en¬ 
trance being blocked up, as if the ganison felt 
their strength was declining, and they could no 
more present to their foes the bold front their 
fathers had done. 

The interior of the station, thongh consisting 
now only of walls and foundation, exhibits to us 
the arrangement and some ot the details of a 
Roman town. There arc very n.arrow streets 
traceable, rnuning at right angles with each other, 
and the base of a square column standing at the 
point of junctiorf. The measurement of the re¬ 
mains of one hiigo building gives seventy feet in 
length and eight in breadth—a place of public 
concourse, iiorhaps; and hard by is what looks as 
if it Lad keen a kiln for drying corn. The ruins 
indicate that the dwellings of the common soldiers 
wei’o snftdl and rude, and .that none of the struc¬ 
tures were oii that scale of magnilicence and splen. 
dour which we find in thq south. Hypocausts, 
however, or apparatus for warming rooin.s, much 
ncc4yd in these cold regions, have been found 
hero. A Roman wall lies to the south of the sta¬ 
tion, .and nuincrou.? out-buildings may bo trailbd, 
of which the most remarkable was a temple for 
the horrible worship of the god Mithras. The 
basements of huge columns, evidently belonging 
to some very imposing structure, are scattered 
about the valley. , 

Leaving the station at Borcovicu.a, .and cro.ssing 
the high ro.rd, we came to (^hcstcrliolm, or Vin- 
dolaua, a station distant from the wall, but form¬ 
ing one of the bulwarks of the fortifications, and 
once garrisiftiod by the fourth cohort of the Gauls. 
Little moro than the dimensions of the camp can 
here be traced; but a Roman mile-stone exist.s in I 
the neighbourhood, and in the house and grounds ; 
of a gentleman just by, numerous altai-s and slabs ! 
arc preserved, illustrative of lioinau art, manner's, ' 
anil religion. These we have not space to mention. I 
The spots we have hero described, and which wore | 
all we cordd visit in a long summer's day .of toil* I 
some walking, form only a few of the numerous i 
inviting points which pertain to this magnificent i 
b.arrier. At tho close of our esiflirsion many 
tliongltb came over our mind thick and first, 
and Rome and Britain gtood in combined images 
before our pensive memory. We sat down under 1 
aft old oak on the east side of the encampment at 
Chesterholm. and amused ourselves by looking at 
ihe curious twistings of tho massive roots wltich | 
Imd so grown as to cover many of the stones, and i 
to include one iu tho very centre of tho trunk, .at | 
its broad gnarled base—a figure, we tlwught, of 
our own eormtry in its relation to that ancieift 
power ever whose ruins it Iras grown up; frag¬ 
ments of whose civilization it has incorporated, 
and over whose remains, though oldsitscdf, it is 
now spreading out its own vigorous arms. The 
tree at Gbosterholm will not last as long as the 
stones it has embraced, but our power may 
Last longer than did that of Rome,—and will, 
if wo be faithful to our God; and then a nobler 
history will be oiws thaarwas ever hers; for God 
has put into Britain’s heart of oak a life that 
never warmed Romo’S heart of stone. 


A LADY'S RECOLLECTIONS OF*AN 
• ACTION AT SEA.* 

It was on the 6th of August—wo had then been 
at sea more than three months—when, soon after 
dinner, and before we had left the dini»g-room, 
tho morning having been cloudy and rainy, an 
alarm was given that throe sl^ange ships were ap¬ 
proaching towards us, coming as if from the direc¬ 
tion of India. By reason of tho haze,»theso were 
close to ns before they were perceived. This alarm 
was immediately followed by a sign.al from the 
admiral to announce that these strange .sliijis were 
suspicious. I hastened with Mrs. Carr to the 
window of her cabin, whence we could see the , 
vessels coming do*n upoii'us. Whats hmipened 
next I liave little recollection of; all scemOT from 
that • time, for hours, otfe scene of confusion. 

“ III a very slmrt time after tho enemy had been 
seen,” writes Mr. Sherwood, “ o^e of the straugera 
lay to, whilst tho other two vessels came down, 
.and, nassing close to onr rear, hoisted French 
colours almost before we had time to form our 
conjectures of what they were. The colours were 
ifo sooner up than they began to fire, and at tho 
same moment .all hands were engaged on board 
our .ship to clear for action. Every cabin which 
had been erected between tlie last gun and the fore 
part of the ship was-torn down—ours of course 
amongst the rest, and everything wo possessed 
thrown in he.aps into the hold, or trampled under 
foot. All the women, without respect to persona, 
were pliieed, after the furniture of tho cabin, into 
tho same dismal hole at the very bottom of tho 
ship. The guns avere iwepared in tho shortest 
possible time to return the ccmiplimeilts which tho 
enemy had already paid us. 

“ One of the enemy’s ships was a seventy-four or 
eighty-gun, the other a large frigate. These were 
eummanded by the admiral Lenois. At the com- 
mcnceincnt of tho contest, ‘ The Devonshire' was 
one of those nearest the enemy, and three shots 
passed through our rigfriug; but, as we advanced, 
the sevcnty-l'our fell back, and the battle became 
unequal. One of^he Indiamcn singleil out the 
frigate, and would have fought her; but, after 
some broadsides, tho French showed a disiiosition 
to withdraw. It seemed to us that they had been 
quite as much surprised at meeting us as wc had 
b^n At seeing them. It^was said that Lenois did 
not show his usual spirit at tjiis time; but it was. 
quite dark when the contest ceased.” 

Such was Mr. Shcrwood’s^iceountias for myself, 

I cannot .say thaUl remember much of wliat hap¬ 
pened, when wo were all driven down into the hold. , 
It was a disnral place, and there was no light but 
what came from above. There were six ladies and 
nine .soldiers’ wives, besides a negro female servant 
of Mrs. Carr’s, one or two Madras ayahs, two chil¬ 
dren, the boy whom T taught to read, and little 
Blaria Parker. The first thlug which happened 
to me when I got down was to have little Maria 
popped into my aims, whilst her mother tried to 
collect our poss^sionl, which had been scattered 

• I’rom “ Tho I.ifo of Mrs. SherwooJ," just publishod—« 
Tobroio Abounding in much ourlous litorsn anecaote. At tha 
tirao tiawbicS the nwratiTeiii the toxt raurs (tho commeace- 
raentof fho present cputnrjrj, Urs. Shoraaod was a ^Monger 
on board an Kast IndUnuu, vrbich was attacked hj a Fronch 
sqaadron. 
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in the li jld; and inncli as mind was occupied 
with fears of what was going on, I could not help 
woiulcriiig how the woman, at such a'timo, could 
pn««iljly think of such matters. However, I 
li.'ul reason to thank her afterwards for her care. 
We were then considerably under'watot-mark, in 
darkness, and quite certain that, had anything 
happened to the ship, nothing could save us; for 
they had taken away the ladders, probably to keep 
ns in our places below. Our husbands and all our 
late companions were above, and we heard the roar 
of the guns, but had no means of learning what 
was going on. We were warned not to approach 
the grating froni whence we get onr little gleam 
oflight, lest a ball might roll in upon us. There 
*' we wore for some hoin8,'in total ignorance of what 
was tot»c our fate, or the fate, of those above us. 
There was, however, no fainting, no screaming, 
nor folly amongst us; for it is not on occasions of 
real trial that women in general behave weakly. 
As to nmelf, I can hardly say that I felt anything 
more than a sort of du\l, dreary insensibility; a 
kind of feeling which I have often cvpericmftd on 
very alarming occasions. It was quite dark, though 
T know not the hour, when notice was given 
that all was over, and no mischief really doge to 
“ The Devonshire.” Then ensued a strange cere¬ 
mony ; for the men began to hoist up tlie w;oincn, 
instead of providing the ladders, which probably 
could not bo immediately found. So the females 
w'cre lifted from one man to another, as if they 
had been so many bales of goods. There were 
larger and snuillcr women amongst us tliar myself, 
but the men made no difference wifh any of us. 
When on deck the ladies all repaired to colonel 
Carr’s cabin, where we congratulated each other 
on the happy termination of the alarm, and ninch 
enjoyed some negus and biscuits. Miss Layards 
most kindly invited mo to shave their cabin, and 
Miss liOTiisa, who was all ioy at our escape, kept 
us laughing almost all the remainder of the night 
with her amusing comments upon the all’.iir. The 
morning report, however, *Bomowhat depressed our 
spirits again; several of tlie gentlemen, amongst 
whom was Mr. Sherwood, hack had very uncom¬ 
fortable nights. Being deprived of their cabins, 
they had, therefore, opportunity and leisure more 
closely to watch the enemies' lights. At a little 
distance, and about midnight, they saw them sail 
ahead and cross our trsick^ getting to windwa'^d of 
us. At daylight they appeared to bo preparing to 
renew the action; but it was suspected, however, 
that the frigate had m.ct with some damage, and 
that she was repairing her masts.,_ The third ship, 
which was a merchant ship, was lio longer in their 
‘'company. 

Several times the two vessels bore down as if to 
attack; but always stopped out of reach of our 
guns. Onr admiral, followed by some fiidiamcn, 
made a show of pursuing them, but did not go far. 
Had wo bad the ships with ns with which we had 
latel.v parted, we should not have let them off as 
we did. 

On tho 8tb, at daylight,' the Prcnchmen were 
no longer to bo seen, and onr captaltf sent on 
board the different ships of the fleet to ascertain 
what damage had l)cen .done. Tho riggings 8f 
—4L^te Hope” and ” Cuinberland” had been much 
cut.* V'tvt,! r*"'’'’ board “The Blenheim,” 


was killed: a privatea)f the G7tli had lost his life 
on board “ The Gangesand a sergewl of our 
regiment had lost both his legs on Ward “ The 
Dorsetshire.” , 

From that time we'saw no more of the French, 

I but we afterwards ascertained that we had made 
Lenois suffer so severely that he was glad to get 
away from us; that the man-of-war was “The 
Marengo," of eighty guns, and the frigate “ La 
Belle PoVile,” of forty. 


A LONDOl^ RAILWAY STATION. 

If some respectable mandarin 5f Pekin, AVhang 
Wliampoo Fong, who has spent forty years in 
learning to read his Confucius, and who takes 
forty hours, and a trifle over, to trav'el (when- lie 
does travel, which is not very often—not more 
than once in a year at the rao.st,) a distance of a 
hundred miles—if he could be suddenly cafight i.p 
out of thill opium-smelliug snuggery of his, lighted 
by a single paper lantern, and dropped down in a 
London railway station at ten at night, say, dur¬ 
ing tho arrival of piie of the long trains—J wopdev 
where he would Yhink he was got to. How he 
woflld stare at the flaming gas-lights—at tho glit¬ 
tering roof, with its light cross-work of iron bam¬ 
boo ! How the sudden apparition of tlie monster 
engine, with its goggle eyes of lire, would bewilder 
the brains of the Chiniimnii! How he would 
shrink from tho approach of the sinuous leviathan 
with thirty or forty stomachs, all disgorging at 
once their quota of men, women and children, 
amidst the bawliug of countless voices, the lum¬ 
bering of luggage, tho din of whips and wheels, 
and the his.siug of that big tca-l»ctt)c’ with a fire 
in its belly, and its straight spout aloft in the air! 
l^or Wliamjioo Fong might think the whole afliiir 
a dream conjured up by the fumes of opium, and 
would certainly wish himself back again, away 
from the incoraprclieut.iblo upi’oar, to the calm of 
tlie sober city of the eole.'jfial empire. 

Yes, disciple of Confucius, it n n.i a dream once, 
and thajt not very long ago; but it is now the 
realization of a dream, and, like a thousand other 
things of less importance, which were all of them, 
at one perioiPor other, dreams too, is as much a 
matter-of-fact affair as a cup of tea, a button, or a 
mandarin’s tail. 

A London railway station presents an aspect 
which constantly varies. At one hour you shall 
tlnd it a cool promenade, wdicro tho footfall of the 
porter or tho policeman reverberates from the 
lofty w'alls and the glazed roof in a silence broken 
I now and tbeu by the thundering echoes of a heavy 
hamm«r-&troke, or the crash of a ponderonsly- 
I loaded truck shunted suddenly into its pla® The 
pleasant sunlight shimmers softly through the 
I arching roof, and at the open end towards tho 
I country, yor see the glistening rails winding on- 
I wards for miles, and converging to a point in the 
I far perspective. As you stand gazing, a bell rings 
' sonorously at your elbow, and, if your C 3 'es arc as 
I sharp as those of the ringer, j'ou will discern in tho 
I distance a dim speck, or a titfnl wreath of silvery 
steam, wdiich ^rows rapidly J)ij^or and bigger as 
! you look upon it, and soon, bursting upon the car 
I with its sharp iterations of tb6 piston-stroke, gives 
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audible indication of its near^appronch. j^nother mi* 
note, and^he hii^ iron fabric, with its brazen pyra¬ 
mid, paui^ majestically at yonr side—a hundred 
doors fly open, and a motley crowd of travellers, the : 
majority of whom appear to be gentlemen in easy 
circumstances, unincumbered with luggage, alight i 
on the broad flooring, and in a very lew minutes 
are scattering themselves towards the city by va¬ 
rious routes. It is the monu'ng train, which runs 
for the special convenience of commerce, and 
brings from their comitry residences to the mart of 
London, perhaps a hundred or more of her mer¬ 
chants, whose du-lce domuni may lie at the dis¬ 
tance of twenty, forty, sixty, or more miles from 
their places of bnsiness on 'Change. It is but a 
ride of an hour or so in a first-class carriage, soft 
with elastic cushions, purchased with the price of 
an annual ticket, which costs less than the dilfer- 
ence in housekeeping between a domestic establish¬ 
ment in London and one in the countiy, or by the 
saa-sid». So it happens,_ that with all her abnor¬ 
mal increase—<md London increases at the rate of 
more than a thousand sonls a month—a good por¬ 
tion of her inhabitants live out of town, and places 
are now rising into note, as the countiy residences 
of London merchants and tra<fesmen, which, be¬ 
fore the invention of railways, were no less than a 
day’s journey from the metropolis. 

In two minutes from the entry of the train not 
a single one of the passengers is to bo seen. J>nt j 
now, on the other side of the platform another is 
preparing to go out—there is a series of indeiscrib- 
ablc snorting, grinding, and clanking sohuds, 
mingled with loud bangs and explosive concussions, j 
—carriages and trucks are punvbing one another . 
iu the ribs; and while tliese arc boisterously I 
getting into line, the crowd are squeezing and 1 
jamming for precedence at the little trap-doors 
where the tickets arc procured, and then they (jlo 
ofl' to the platform to secure places. “ First class 

toil-!” “ Here you arc, sir!” “Second-class 

to T——!“ “That's your carriage—Where do 

yoa want to go sir?’’ “ To A-’’ " Into that 

carriage, and then yon won’t have to change, sir.’’ j 
Such (]UCstions and directions arc sounding and ; 
resounding on all sides; and now comes the news- | 
boy, and mingles his shrill treble with the “ manly 
voice ’’ of the officiating police—“^Vho’s for tho ! 
'Times? — ^this morning’s Times'. — Want the Ad- j 
vertiser, sir?—^Wlio’s for the Illustrated News? , 
supplement and all for sixpence!—Times! here! | 
crimes, Times! Times! Pa-a-par! ainy of the ; 
morning papers !’’ Tho hoy doesn’t stop shouting j 
while he serves a customer, but bawls, and sells, I 
and gives change, and bites the srxpcnces to taste i 
if they aiu of the real mint flavour, “ all under I 
one ’’ as he would say. But-tho train does^n’t start 
yet, and old travellers know that well enough, otid I 
are in no hurry to lako their seats after they have 
secured them by depositing their wrappers in a 
comer, lliero stand a group of thenj at the book> 
stdl, if it is allowable to call a shop with live thou¬ 
sand volumes, all new, a book-stall;—they are 
picking out something to amuse them by tho way. 
A hundred miles or two will keep them five or 
six hours in the carriage, and they must have 
something to ptfss awai.tbe time. When, traf ellejrs 
were few it would nwe paid nobody to keep a 
book-shop to Bupply^hem with literatnro; but since 


travellers multij^ed b.y thousand^, owing 
to the conveniences which railways have afforded 
them, multitudes have taken to reading who never 
read before. Ttio result of this is visible and 
prominent in evei-y department of literature, but 
chiefly, w» fear^in that of fiction and what is termed 
light reading. Looking at it in a cumraercial point 
of view, there can be but little doubt that the 
railroad has been tho mcan^ of at least doubling 
tho nnmW of books printed and pul^jished; not 
that by any means lialf the books sold aro sold at 
railway stations, though there are few railway 
stations without their bookstall; but the habit of 
reading iu railways has created new classes of 
readers, and spread tho taste,for reading, and 
awakened so general a desiae for the accumulation* 
of books, that myriads of volumes are ifcw siJld 
elsewhere, which, but litr railway reading, would 
not have been ^old at all. Looking at this new 
fact in a moral light, its aspect is not so pleasant 
as it might bo, inasmuch as im small amount of 
literary rubbish travels by the rail, and a consider¬ 
able quantity besides which might be designated 
^ something much worse. But we are mending 
in this respect of late; works of the very best class 
aro ROW to be found on the railway stalls; and 
there are hopes that the grand means of intercom- 
mnnication may one day become the channel also 
of an uncorrupted literature. 

But now jangles the bell for starting, and already 
the lung train makes a few fitful and sluggish 
movements; the laggards leap through the open 
doors, qpch of which the porter shuts with a bang 
as they defile past him. Before the whole of the 
train has left the shelter of the roof, it has quick¬ 
ened almost to a ‘running pace—tha guard jumps 
info hi,s seat—and whiz! it is off—diminishes gra¬ 
dually to a speck, and is seen no more. 

But yonder comes another in sight, and clang 
goes the bell again; and now wo see, as the train 
wheels round a swelling curve iu the line, that it 
is one of unusual IcngUi, consisting of something 
like fifty carriages, and drawn by two engines. It 
is tho excursion train from a town nearly a 
hundred miles off, and it brings above a thou¬ 
sand holiday inaLcrs on a visit to Loudon, and 
will take them all back again tho day after to¬ 
morrow, or this day week, at the cost of five shil¬ 
lings a head for both journeys. They come on 
but slowly, for, owing to tho momentum of their 
fliass, which is not nuicll loss than a quarter of a 
mile in length, tho cnginceft we compelled to be 
cautious, and to shut off their steam at*a long-dis¬ 
tance from the stopping-place. WHat a prodigious 
clamour they mdke, to be sure! Evei'y carriage is 
choke-full of beads and bundles or carpet-bagS{ 

' which is all the luggage allowed. Now the doors 
I are npcu, and the meriy babel breaks loose. Tom 
is belloiving for Jack, who is at the other end of 
the train; and Betty is staring about for Mary, 
who ought to have come in the same carriage with 
her, hut somehow strayed into another. Yonder 
is a red-faced mother, with four young lasses, pal¬ 
pable peas of the same po4, clutcliing on to her 
gown, while she looks about wildly for the fifth. 
There is a knot of hobbledehoys broke away from 
kony} foi* the first time, with money in their 
pockets, and all their own inwiters. Here comes 
Tim Goble the carrier, stooping os he walks, 









as nfraiil of In's lieadiipainst the ' IWnjf. said to us, one day, “ it ain’t a 

awninjf of liis cart. “ What, Tim,” says a super- i easy place altogether. You see, as the line crosses 
annuated crone, “ be you coined too ?” Kes a be,” the turnpike-road on a level, I've got ti/get up in 
i says Tim,'• Iiad’ii a thort to zee j'ow tho’ Missis , the night to let everybody through as oumes a horse- 

1 Grimes.” “ O, t’ niksiis giod I a ticket—her zed ! back, or with gigs and carta and that. Last Satnr- 

I I zlioiid zi’O Lminun avore I died, au’ zo I bo corned ! day night I come dow'u nine times in my night-dress 
, —but a Imn’t zeed much on't benow!” Tim escorts to let the Armors through coming from——■ mar- 

I the old dame olf, letting the more active crowd ket: they stays after the market is over, and 
I bustle pa.st him. OR they go by liuudrecjs, and in drinks, and comes home late. Now, when you got 
j five mhiut^s the population of tlie distant borough ' to do that in the winter, you see, it's apt to give 
is swallowed up by omnivorous Ijondon, like the a feller the roomaliz, nn’ 1 g||;3 it very bad some- 
I dripping contents of a summer cloud by the ocean. ; times.” 

; They are scarcely gone when a luggage train is j “ Did yon over have any accident ? ” wo asked, 
j sighted, and soon heard Ihundering in the distance. I “ Never, nothing fatal, sir. Onco I lost my gate 
I If you look out g;head'you will sec a sort ot iian- i —that mis a curious tiling—that was.” 

I ' t^miine performing bj^a coiiplo.nf men with green I “ 1 don't understand yon.” 

! and red Hags, while another pulls away .at an iron j “ You see. sir, I used to bar the railway, accord- 
{ bar rising at an angle /rom the ground. The : ing to rny instruolioii®, after the last train went 
goods train as it advances turns ifs long trail olf j past—about half-past one in the morning—leaving 
into a silling, and disappears beneath a liugo the ro.ad open for the farmers, who generiilly gets 
barrack-like shed. • up betimes. Well, one morning when I come dovi^ 

Now the express train is getting ready to start: at seven o'cloclt, I found the gate wasn't thei“e— 
j a few carriages only oftlie first and second-flass, and neither open nor shut, but clean gone—nothing 

a proport ionately smaller iinmbcr of passengens, are 1 but the post letlt. 1 couldn’t make out what was 
in the habit of flying iu;ro.ss the country at tlio ratv: gone wi’ it—'tw.as too big to ste-al, and too heavy, 
of titty miles an hour. There is a savour of^ the 1 couldn’t make i- out no-Iiow. However, i^lieii 

geiitlem.au in the negligent garb .is well as in the tlio train came in from D-, 1 hccred all about it 

demeanour of the engineer, ivho pulls out a dujilcx —tbey’dgot the g.'ite there, miles olf. It seems a 
watch (o note the exact lime, as lie gives the iieco.s- fniin w.is sent express about something: they 
sary dirctdions to the stoker. A parly of ladies never thought of Jetting me know anylbing of 
and geiilloinen arc shut into the first-clai-s earruges I it—besides we had no telegraph there. (.>n comes 
j —a tew commercial travellers cliinh into the second : the express at fifty miles an hour—rips the g.ite 

j —-the inspector gives a .shrill whistle, the ^oors are 1 off flic hinges without the engineer knowing miy- 

I shut, and off glidf.s the express, coughing slowly | thing about it, and carrie.s it away, banging on to 

j at first, but .soon accelerating to the swiltnes.s of the buffers, to li-, where tlicy first timml out 

I ail arrow—and vanishes out of srght. what was done. 'Twas lucky the engine wa-n’t 

I We iiced not stay to sec more trains go onl;' or tlirowcd off the rail-.” 

I come in ; it would bo but a repetition of what we j “ What wages do you get for your atfeud.nice, 

I have already seen. Nor need we linger in the ' night and day ? " 

! handsome rcfreshinciit-rooni, where parties wait- ; " Twelve shillings a week. Not iniich, yon may 

ing may solace themselves with dolic.ate viand.s— i think, sir, for a man with a wife and children to 

nor in the lost property room, where tbo>e who ^ maintain; but then I live in a good house, rent- 

liave left tlicir chattel behind ihem in the carriage free, and tin re’s a bit o' garden. I should like a 
may chance to recover it .again on the payment of little more, but lliere’.s a pretty many as would he 
a ti’itling fee—^nor among the crowd of cabs and . glad to^(:i!;n what 1 got, if i wore fooJi.sh enough 
omiiilniscs in the yard, whi're .sonic of tlio exciir- ; to throw it up.” 
sionisls are scrambling for places almost before tliey 1 So inncli by way of lonlrast. 
have made up tlieir minds where to go. Hut be- i It, i.s at a L nidon statijm, perhaps, that we .aro 
j fore qiiiHiiig the subject, we may as well conlrasl likeliest to fom an adcfpiato idea of the imirvellous 

j the railway station in London witli .a ccitaiii rail- | amount of travelling wliieh tulrcs place in our day. 

i W’ay station on the skfi-ts of an inland villaSio i The increased facilities of wcoinotion have already 

{ where we have bcen'in the habit of occahionally ! effected an im-menscchange in all orders ol'society, 

j rii^icatiiig in the summer months. | No doubt the change is mainly for the bettpr: but 

This country station is a small red brick house : the same total of good originating from tlic u.se of 
, of four rooms, with a little patch of garden-ground the iron road is'not unaccompanied by correspond-' 

’ 'inclosed from the bank of the iron-way; and its ' ing evils. The wondrous despatch of which iMil- 
platform is formed of a few planks only, in front , way (i^ivclling is tlie great example, is reckles.sly 
of the licket-rootn, which serves for Ingg.age and , imitated in all our concerns. The go-ulioad prin*^- 
waiting-room as well. A single rail only runs past ; ciplc lias, in too many cases, knocked down and 
it, and the lino is worked on what is called “the j pushed aside princlplc.s of more value. We are 
red-stink systemthat is, no engineer is allowed, .forgetting tjie old axiom, “ Pair and softly goes 
under penalty ol instant dismissal, to pass on to fiir,” in our anxiety to go fast; and we pity the 
Hip s'ngle lino,unless he has posst'ssion of a cor- ■ penalty hy fimnsbes and collisions, commercial and 
tain baton painted a bright-red; mnd as (hero is financial, whieli would have alarmed as much the 
j but one of tlicse batons in existence, colli.' 'oiis arc moral sense of onr Ibrefathera, as the deplorable 

thus rendered iropossUde. The wbolii staff at the ■ slaughters which have occasionally disgraced the 
fetal inn consists ol one man, who prints the tipket.s, uinnkgement of railways^ouhl have oiftraged 
takes and nccanats for the moncy^ distributes par- their good old-liwliionod estimation of the value of 
cels and goods arriving, and, in cliort, does every- , life and limb. < 
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MANAGEMENT OP CHILDREN. • 
Two cst^incs fhoiild be avoided in Uic control of 
!i household. The one is, bi’cakinj; the spirit of 
children liy rigoroui scerrlfg. Against this evil, 
St. Paul warns ns: “ Fiilhcrs, provoke not your ' 
children to anger, lest they be disccuriiged.” Do 
not magnify every trifle into an oflence. Let 
not your brow contract a settled frown, nor go on 
endlessly finding fault. Take caro lest jou make 
yonr home repulsive, and your presoneo rather to 
oe shunned. By tbfti inexorable .severity you may 
work mischief in your child's mind, which no sub¬ 
sequent kindness can repair. In this element of 
frowns and displeasure he may contr-iet a mclati- i 
choly spirit that will wither every spring of joy, I 
infect your family circle like a leprosy, and inflict i 
a lasting wound upon your own comtbrt. j 

Hut the otlicr extreme is more common, and ^ 
still more, fatal —vnJuc indulgence. I do not 1 
reco lloej' an instance in ticripturc history of a ^ 
TTnid’s character being ddmuged liy parental disci- : 
plino which was too severe; whereas, the families ! 
of Lot, of Jacob, of David, as well as Eli, will; 
supply sad specimens of tlie mischiefs of over- I 
indalgcncc. The gri^'it thiugfto aim at in the : 
formation of oliildrcn’.s <'lifiractcr is, to teach tjfcni I 
to gortrn ihemftch'c.i. Train their minds as you 
do thrir bodiyour aim in teaching them to 
walk i“, that tlu-y may ho able to walk well with¬ 
out you. But until they can walk you must show ' 
tlicm ligw—lend j'onr help, and cxcroiso their ] 
strength. J nst so you must leach t licm “ how to ' 
walk and to please God.” But the first great i 
element of self-discipline is to make eonxriuice, i 
not feeling and fancy, the rule they must go by. [ 
“ Whatever else you leach or omit to teach your 
children,” said the Bev. T. Scott, “ fail not to 
leach them subjection, and that to the mother as 
Well a.s the father. This is as essential to tlifir 
own welfare, temporal and eternal, as to that of 
till! family, the church, and the stale. Establish¬ 
ing authority—which is quite consisteiil with kind¬ 
ness and affection—so tliat from childhood they 
shall never deliberately think of having or doing 
what a parent disapprovo.s ; this is the 'greatest 
safeguard yon can place armmd young persons. 
Suhjeofion to authority is God’s or<^inanco, essen¬ 
tial to the belief and practice of religion. If it. bo 
true," he adds, “ that there arc more pious women 
liiaii men,” ho ascribed it much to this cireum- 
|tauce, that “ they are more used to restraint and 
subjection.’’* 


yet their progi’ess ai|d issue none can mistake 
or resist. Equally certain aud surprising: are the 
triumphs of gentlcne.ss. It assumes nothing, yet 
it can disarm the stoutest opposition; it yields, 
but yielding is the element of its strength; it 
endures, but in this warfare victory is not gained 
by doing, but % suffering.* 


THE POWER OP GENTLENESS. 

Few persons are sufficiently an are of thu power 
of gentleness. It is slow in working, but iiifiil- 
lihlc in its results. It makes no noise; it neither 
invites attention nor provokes resistance; but it is 
God’s great law, in the moral as iij the natural 
world, for aoeotnplisbing great results. The pro¬ 
gressive dawn of day, the flew of the tide, the 
lapse of lime, the changes of the sea-sons—these 
are carried on by .slow a)id imperceptible degrees, 

• From •» a<linlraHo JjUJo vrortt-on "Marrieil life,** by 
lioT. W. B. Hsekeuar, u.x. lAndoa: Jupksou, UiugCoa 
Orcou. 

i 


ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER,,THE ■ 
AMERICAN STATESMAN. 

JtST before he died, and after bis recovery wife 
despaired of, one of his physicians approached his 
bedside, and asked how he found himself. ” I 
feel like the jackdaw on the cliHrch-Rloeple,” was, 
the strange reply. • The pHJsicinn withdrgw sadly’ 
from the bedside to another part of tho room, 
where some members otHho family were standing 
together, and, idiakiug his head, confessed his ap¬ 
prehensions that tho brain of the dying statesman 
was affected—that tho stately oak wms perishing at 
the top. He could see no method in the answer 
which the question had received. One of the 
ladies present, who knew Mr. Webster belter, did 
Hot believe his mind was wandering; and, quietly 
ste{gntig to his bedside, asked him what lie meant 
by s.aying he felt “ like the jackdaw on the church- 
sleeplc!” “Why Cowper; Cowper’s delightful 
translation of onn of Vincent Bourne’s little 
poems, enlillod ‘ 'I'hc Jackdaw.’ ” Wo annex a 
copy of tho verses, which some of our readers 
may liave Ibrgolten, or never read, that they may 
perccivothe^ perfect fitness and point of tho reply. 

TUE JACKD.VW. • 

, Tlierc is .a liid who, by his coal, ■ 

Aiut l>v the huji'scticss of his note, 

Mijtlit ho Mippo's'il a crow; 

A I'mpu-iiler of tho church, 

Wlicic, liifhi.p.lilce, he Cuds a pcvcli 
And dormitoiy loo, 

A1.;,m- the Moi'iile shinc" a pl.de. 

'Tli.it tiv.us ii'id tui'ii'i to iiidientL' 

Krcnn wh.it point hlowS tho wc'..'licr. 

I,oi.k lip, yoiiv I'vaiii hegiiin (o swi'o, 

’Tis in the ctinds—Hint ple.isos him : 
lie diooA’.s it the rathi'i'. 

I’ond of the '-peiuhitiie hci.uht, 

Thillii 1- he w iu.n-i his .liiy lliglit, 

And them e '-it lively spi .s 
The ljo,;lle .'iiid the iMipe-shoW 
, Tlnit (leinpv m iiikiiid below. 

* tscn’iiu and at hiS Kite. 

You think, no doubt, ho sits a.id mii';cs * 

Of future bmkeii hones and bruises, * » , 

If he slioitUl chance to f.dl. * - 
No; not ft siiigle ttionjhl like that 
Employs hi' i)hil.iso;>hie, pale, , 

Or troiihles it at all. 

He tees th.it. this gveiit vou’.id-about, 

* The woild, with alLite noiiley rout— 
t.'lmrih, army, plijsio, law— 

Its cnsiuin .ind lU businesses, 

Is no eoiivuin at all of Ills, 

And say s— what says he ?—Caw! 

Thrice Iwiipy hinl! 1 too have seen 
Mill'll oiitlic VHiiitics of moil; 

Aiul, sick ot liaviiig seen 'em. 

Would cheerfidly thc'o limbs resign 
For such .1 pair of iviii;Js as thine, 

* , "And such a head between *pin, 

-—-jr-s-— — — 

^ From tlie same worli. 
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A SuEEP-Kirjrnito Aptbstubs. — Tfie Mowing 
siiiritcti ol n lui^t navel jmn>mt in the mountains 

of Aiiiif-ui.i i!- foil of intoi-est. Wo arc iiiJelitid to Mr. 
Ciiraon’s ciitcrtaiiiiiig and instructive Wi)rk fw it. “The 
wild sh(i'|> of Anneniii,” ho ssj-a, “is in siw*, shape, and 
colour like the doe of the fallow-deer, oidy it has two short 
burn» hendinj; iKu-kwiwds, like tltoso of a goat. The 
I strongth and agility of this most iiimhle cuoatiire are 
astoiiLdiing )> they are more ditnciilt -of approach than the 
chamois of the Alps. I have usually seen them in pairs, 
but was never able to act a shot. I brought three skins 
and sevend heads of this r.sro animal to Kurope, out of 
which one stuflbd speciincn was unado up in tliu llritish 
Moscuin; it is, 1 believe, the only one cvl.ant. Tlie method 
^ employed to hunt this sliecp is to climb to the highest 
* summit of 9 , inunnt.siii, tud then «.sntionsly appioaclung 
the cdg<9of the clitts, to pisip down with a telescope into 
the gorges and ravines Ijclow-, whore, if you have luck, you 
may tee the sheep Ciinering about on the IcdgM of the pre¬ 
cipice, jnmping, stamiiug on a stone on'their hind legs te 
reach a little tuft of herlugc, and playing the moat enrions 
antics, for 110 percepfihle reason, unless it is that they lind 
j their digestion imiwovcd hy taking a considerable deal of 
exercise. In those gymnastics the hunter must pariici|>ato 
to a great extent in following the tracks of the jnmpingost 
creatures than he cim ever have to deal with. It mpiires 
mxuih activity, and a good head, for looking over a hoiglit, 
to attempt to como up with them, .and many a saA acH- 
dent has occurrcil to the adventurous sporlMnan in tliis 
pursuit. I m}'self have lieen in some awkward situations: 
once particularly, having lot nij'setf down by the roots of a 
kind of jnuipor on to the lodge of a tremendous precipice, 
I found there was no way further down, and, what was of 
more consequence, no way up again, for the roots of the 
stunted tree were alwve my reach. A hunter—a bar., or a 
native of Laaistaun—waswitb me, and when we h.vl done 
watching the two shes^ soainpcriug oil' out.of shot holow, 
we lookM at ^le place u-e were on, and then in each olhe-v’s 
faces in blonlr dismay. We w ere in tlic siune scrape as the 
emperor Maximilian got into in tho Tyrol, only, ^lere 
being no saints alraut in tlie moimtniiw of Laaistaim, we 
had no expectation of being nssislcd by a spiiitisl or a 
spiritual goallierd, as he was. After a good deal of pan¬ 
tomime, which would have piuzleil any bird who might he 
wondering at ont luaiiccuvres—for we did not undeistand 
each other’s language—we took off our Ixxits, all oiir outer 
clothes, and our anus and ritli>s,tmd ticiltlioni iii a huiidlc; 
then I planted myself livmly, my face to the wall of 
the eliff, sticking my ride into a iMvice to give me more 
steadiness, and the hunter climlied riircfuUy up iiiy biu k 
on to my shoulders till he got hold vt the roots of tlio tree ; 
the tree shook, and plenty id'shnios and dirt fell upon iny 
hcail, while tlie hunter scrambled into the tniiik, and be 
was safe. lie sat down n wb\lc to rest, and then hauled 
up the clothes and gnus with our shawls that we hml taken 
offli-om raiiitd our waists; a gentle qimlm came over me 
at this moment, tor fear he |honld he off with my, t) hitn, 
very valuable spoils, and leave me in peace uikhi the shelf. 
'lJut he was a troo man,'as a hunter generally is; so, after 
a i^ariety^' signs and gesticulations to each other, as to 
how it Was to'-be done, he lugged me up, first by tho 
shawls, and then hy hand, until 1 cou'd roach the roots of 
, the tree. Here there was only room for one, so he climbed 
higher, and, after some womlori'id positions, struggles, kicks, 
and scranihliiig, I got back amongst tho roots, then up tho 
trunk of the old gnarled juniper, or wdiatcvor it was, and 
at la-t iqKm a slope, partaking much of that charaetcr 
which, in the states of the free and iiidetieiulont slave- 
dealers over the water, is called slantindiculuv. Hero wo 
both lay down. As for me, 1 was quite faint with giddi¬ 
ness aua hard kicking, with nothing under me to kick at; 
but soon we pickcil up onr elfects, put on our boots, &c., 
scnunbleil, slid, and dimbcil abqnt again after some more 
sheep; bat by reason of their having two pair of legs each, 
and each pair hetti» ad'apteil to prestmt circumstances than 
onr one pair each, they always got away, and wo came 
down the moniitnin imvttunless and hiuigiy for tl^i^t dhy, 
not Sony to find a iamous good snpjitf in the tent, in our 
encampmonthy the trout stream, in tlie valleypfTortoom.” 


Moukt Etita.— We stood now 3600 feet above tlie 
Meditorrniiean. But how shall 1 describe the magnificent 
and terrific scene around ns I Wo were In the midst of 
the grandest volcanic amphitheatre in the world. Its en¬ 
tire circuit, inclnding the great clusm tlirongh which wo 
had ascended, must be twenty miles; tho circiut of tlui 
area immeiliatuly around ns was five or six miles; tlio 
longest diameter, inclnding a portion of tho way of access, 
is nine niilos; the diameter at the phveo where we stood 
three miles. Thrce-foiirtiis of the area was inclosed by 
walls of black lava reck, in almost irorpcndicular clifts and 
precipices, which moimlcd from HXK) to 3600 feet in olo- 
vutiuii above the floor of the place whoro we stood. The 
precipices were huttrossod and seemingly supported by 
iiimmierable enormous dykes, or projortiug walls, standing 
out almost at right angles. TIic main walls receded into 
deep vortical grooves, and in these the snow, wide above tho 
narrowing as it descended, came down 35<X) feet to tho 
very floor of this vast area of ouo of tho nrihlist atnplii- 
theatres that nature ever formed. Tlicso snows were joined 
above to the thick and wiile mantle of winter', from which 
they were projectwl, while their superior portsons jdill 
invcstcil with the ice the awful dome that impinded almost 
over onr heads. The terminating cone, tho very vertex of 
the mountain, was visible over the cliflii, rising 3600 tout 
alxivc tlioir upper edge, and as the Walls of rock were also 
3500 fret high, the dome and cone of Etna rose iiearly one 
mile and a half vertit'ally above the bottom of the Val del 
Bow, in which we stood. 

'llie grandeur of this scene far surpassed all powers of 
description. As befure reininkcil, it is a vast volcanic 
am|ihitheatre, with almost vertical walls of ragged reck, 
black and forbidding. Tlic area has been a scene of the 
most trcmeiidniis action of fire. Compared with this 
natural aniphithcntra of Etna, the Coliseum of .Rome is a 
toy. • The area of the Val del Bova would contain 10,(f00 
such Coliseums, and London itself could be iueluilrel in its 
vast capacity, it has lieou well remarked that, compared 
with Etna, Vesuvius is a cabinet volcano. There lies tho 
Val del Hove, amidst the awful solitudes of Efna; itself 
desolate by mtcmal fire, its enoiinous piles of lav.i, and its 
now quiet volcanic cones, attesting that below is the foens 
of latent encigy. Still this area is depressed fur below the 
^iant power, the great cone of Etna, that, in close proxi¬ 
mity, impends over it, and holds it, as a vassal, in subjec¬ 
tion. In some I'uliirc eruption, Etna’s roue may poor into 
this profound gulf such floods of molten rock as may fill it 
again np to the general slope of the great dome, or convert 
it into an overflowing foimtaiu of fire.— Pi'ofe^aor SiUi- 
titan's Vidt to Earojx in 1351. 

Vast'Size oe Lobpok iilvstkaied, —liOudon ex¬ 
tends over an area of 78,029 acres, or 139 square miles, and 
the nniiiber of its iiihabitanls, rapally iucrCnsing, was two 
miUions three RUndred and sixty-two thousands two Imii- 
dreil and thirty-six (2,363,330) on the day of tho last 
census. A conception of this vast moss of people may be 
formed by the fact that, if the metropolis was surrounded 
by a wall, having a north gate, a south gate, an oast gate, 
and a west gate, and each of the foqr gates was of sufllcient 
width to allow a column of persons to pass out frsely four 
abreast, and a jierpinptory uwessity rcquireil the imiuedinte 
evacuation of the city, it cotild not ho accomplished under' 
four-and-tweniy hours, by tho expiration of which tinja 
tho heiul of cucA of the lour columns would have advanc^ 
a no _lc .3 distance than sevnity-five ntiks from their re- 
ffjiectivn gates, all tlie pe»|>1ebeing in close file,/o«rdeep.— 
Cheshire's JtesuUs of the Census. 

Dbssiiy ot I’opuiATios.—Tlie 624 registration dis¬ 
tricts of EiiglaiKl and Wales, classed in im order of density, 
range from 186,761 persons to tlio. square mile, in the east 
London district, 'to 18 only in Nortbumborkmd. In all 
London, the nnmbor of persons to a sqnare mile, in 183], 
uas 19,376. In 1801, tlie people of'England were on an 
average 163 yards asunder; in 1861, only 108 yards 
asiimier. The moan distance between their houses in 1801 
was'363 yards; iii 1861, oiil]^.862 yaids. In London, the 
avenige proximity in 1801 waa-^l yards; in 1861, only 14 
yards.—C'/icaAfre’c lUsuUs of the Census. 
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intricacies of an oriental plot, ret thcf will pro¬ 
bably be intcrestal in the perusal of the subjoined 
illustration, fiimished by a French writer, of tbe 
preeaiious tenure by wbieh supreme power was 
wont to be held in tbe east. The court-slave of 
to-day has often been the reigning sultan of the 
I morrow ; wliile, on the other hand, the despot, 

; whose throne in tlie^ morning seemed beyond the 
I resell of human overthrow, has before the setting 
I sun been aanass of lifeless clay. It were doubt- 
i less subjecting details like the following to too 
I severe a standard to try them by a.strict historical 
! test, although, in their broad featnres, they un- 
j questionably graphically photc^raph the past. 

In the year of the Ilegira, on the second d.ay 
* of the feasts of Betvatii, a large group of Mussul- 
I men w5ro assembled in a circle betbre the mosque j 
I of St. Sophia. Some were standing, and others 
I were sitting cross-legged on mats or carpets 
j spread upon the sand. By degrees the group was 
increased, as the Moslems issued from the temple, 
and as passers-by, prompted by curiosity, remained 
to see what was going on. Every eye was turned 
towards one point, with a look of expectation; bnt 
a cloud of bluish smoke slowly rising in the ab 
proved that the gratification of their curiosity was 
I not the only pleasure which these Mus.sulmen cn> 

1 joyed. 

In the midst of this crowd of smokers, a young 
man of remarkably handsome features, though 
somewhat bronzed by an Asiatic sun, was seated 
before a small table, which was covered with swords 
and brass balls. Ho was dressed in a kinc} of close 
jacket of green silk, admirably adapted to set off 
his light and graceful figure;, a girdle of ante¬ 
lope skin, on which some mysterious characters 
i were inscribed in silver, confined a pair of l^e 
I trowsers, which were drown in <dosc at the ande. 

I This light and attractive dress was completed by a 
j Phrygian cap, from the top of which hung a small 
j music^ bell. By this costume, at once grace- 
fill and fantastic, it was easy to recognise one of 
those jugglers whom the feasts of ikiram drew 
I every year to Stambonl, an^to whom was erro- 
I neonsly given the name of zin^ri, 

I The spectators soon became so numerons* that 
many found it difficult to get even a glimpse of 
I the juggler's trieka. ThcLross balls, glittering in 
! the sun, were ffying round his head nnth amazing 
I rapidity, and filing every variety of figure at his 
pleasure. Hie ease anS grace with whi^ the 
‘zingaro performed these wonders gave promise of 
I stjll grekter. At leng^, allowing tike balls to 
I drop one afte^ the other into a resounding vase at 
i his feet, he arined himsdf with a yatagaa. 6eiz> 

' ing the brilliant hilt, he drew the blam from.its 
co.stly scabbard, and dexterously whirling it over 
his head, made as it were a thousand flaslies of 
lightning sparkle around him. Tbe Mussulmen 
slowly bowed their heads in token of approbation, 
much after the manner of those Chinese mandarins, 
carried about by tbe Italian boys, that make per¬ 
petual salutations to each other. 

The zingaro continued Iks exploits without ap¬ 
pearing to notice the :>drairalion he excited. He 
next took a pigeon’s egg from a small moss basltet, 
and placing it upright on the table, he st|nok it 
wtli the edgeiof hii sword, without injuring its 
fragile covering. An incredulous bystander took 


the egg to. examine it,^bat the slight pressure of 
bis fingers served to dc'stroy the frail object which 
had resisted the blow of the scimitar. Tkm taking 
off his Phrygian cap tlie jnggkr disclosed a large 
clear forehead, shaiM by locks of jetty blackness, j 
Placing upon his bare head a pyramid of steel, 
which he had first submitted to the circle lor in- i 
s^ection, ho made the curved weapon fly around j 
mm witli such fearful velocity, that he appeared j 
for a motient to be enveloped within the luminous j! 
circles it described. Presently the sword appeared ! 1 
to deviate, and grazed tlie hair of the intrepid | 
young man. Some Europeans present turned j 
pale, and closed their eyes against the dreaded j 
sight; bnt the juggler’s hand was sure. The ya- j 
tagan, which had spared the pigeon’s egg, had j 
severed in two the pj'ramid of steel, j I 

This act of dexterity was followed by many ji 
others no less'perilon.s. The boldness of Ihczin- !■ 
garo terrified the usually iinpassivo Turks; and, r 
what was yet more surprising, he even made tligm i! 
smile by the amusing stories he related. Persons ; j 
of his profession in Asia were generally silent, and ■ | 
their only powers of amusement lay in tlicir fm- |i 
gers’ ends; but this man possessed the varied qua- ; i 
lilies of an Indian juggler and an Arabian stny- j! 
teller. He paused between almost every trick to | j 
continue a tale, again to bo interrupted by frcih ; j 
displays of his jiower; thus by turns delighting j: 
the eyes and the eiu's of his audience. During ; | 
the more dangerous of his performances, even the ‘; 
smokers held their breath, and not a sonnd was to ! j 
be heard but the quivering of the steel and the ' j 
tinkling of the bell. ! i 

One of the most enthusiastic admirers (ff the ji 
zingaro was a man apparently about forty years \ I 
of age, whoso carpet was placed in the first circle, i j 
and whose dress denoted him to be of superior | 
ruik. Tliis was the bostanj^-bassa, superiateiid- | • 
ent of the gardens, and keeper of the privy purse ; 1 
to the grand signior. The juggler having at |i 
length cwnpleted his tricks, the peopte remained ' [ 
to hear the conclusion of the story which had been [ | 
so often interrupted. He then continued his :| 
narration, which was one of the wild iletions of !! 
the east, in pronouncing the last words of which, j j 
a melancholy expression passed over his counte- > 
nance. Ho iwas aroused by the voice of the bos- i j 
tangi. {j 

" Since you are such a magician,” tiud the bos* I 
tangi-bassa, *' will you tdil me wUch is the sul- {| 
tan’s favourite flower ?” „ i 

“ The poppy of Aleppo; it is red,” r^ed the j 
juggler, without a moment’s hesitatUw. ; 

“At what time doed the sultan sleepP” re- I 
snmed the bostangi, after a few moments’ reflec¬ 
tion, expecting to puzzle him by this question, 

I " H'ever! ” said the juggler. 

The bassa started, and looked anxiously around 
him, fearing lest other ears than his own had 
heard this ^nswer. He slowly arose and beckoned 
the zingaro to approach him; then lowering his 
voice*—" Can you tell me," said he, “the name of 
his favonrito wife P " 

" Yes,” replied the diviner, in a satirical tone, “ it 
is Assarach.” 

The bostangi put his^finger* on the juggler's 
lips. 

" Follow me,” said he; apd, as he moved to dc- 
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pai't, the crowd respectfully opened passage bo- according to the custom of tbe sei’Ogiio“ A 
lure him. * juggler stands without; he might perchance amuse 

Tho\oung man took up his yatagan, and leav- your highness." 


ing the remainder of his baggage to he carried by a 
slave, bo followed tlie steps of his guide towards 
the great door of the palace. 

The history of the successors of Mahomet often 
present little beyond the melancholy spectaole of 
a throne at the mercy of a lawless soldiery. Mah- 


your highness." 

The saltan made a .shofn in the negative. 

“ This man," continued tho bosfan^i, “ knows 
strange things; he can read the future." 

“ Let him come in!’’ 

•The bostangi bowed profojradly and retired. 
Blacit slaves, armed with drawn aird glistening 


moud was not the first of his race who sought to scimitars, surrounded tho imperial sola wheu the 


free the seraglio from those formidable ^lardiaus. 
Soli man in had formed this perilous desigii before 
him, but ho was put to deatli by tho janissaries, 
led by Miistapba, his uncle, who came from tlic 
Morea for the ostensible purpose of defending' the 
emperor, but in reality to seise upon his throne, j 
The sultan Muslapha, who had commenced his 
I reign in such a tragic manner, experienced all the 
! anxiety and uneasiness which must ever attend 
I th e nets of a usurper aud a tyrant. Sordid, suspi- 
r'cious,and perfidious, he broke through every pro- 
I mise he had made to the janissaries, whose creature 
j nevertheless he was. Instead of doubling their 
i pay, he diminished it; instead of lessening tho 
• L-ftces, ho doubled them. Ho'lived buried in the 
1 depths of his palace, tho c.are of which ho had con- 
; fided to the Greek soldiery, notwithstanding the 
' murmurs of the legitimate guards. The mutes, 

I dwarfs, and buffoons at tho palace could alone ob- 
‘ tain acces.s to his presence. 

I At the lime the zingaro was amusing tho grave 
' suhiccts of his highness, Mustapha was heated 

* * » . 1 • J?_ _•__ 


zingaro was introduced. After a slight aalutation, 
the young man leaned gracefully upon his yatagan, 
awaiting the orders of tho emperor. 

“ Thy name ?" demandM Mustapha. 

“Mchaiy." . ♦ 

“ Thy country ? ” 

“ Jugglers Inave no wuntry.” 

“ Thino agOiP" 

“ I was five years old when you first ^rded on 
the sword of Ottoman.” * 

“ Whence comest thou ? " 

“ From the Morca, signior,” replied the zingaro, 
pronouncing the words with emphasis. 

' The sultan remained silent for a moment, but 
soon added gaily“ Since you can read the fu¬ 
ture, I will put your knowledge to the proof. 
When people know the future, they ought to know 
the past!” 

‘‘Yon say right, signior; he who secs tho even¬ 
ing star rise in the horizon has but to turn his 
head to view the last rays of tho setting sun." 

‘‘ 1^11! tell mo how I made my ablutions yes- 


cross-lcgged on his divan in an inner apartment of terday.” * , - ... 

the palace, seeking to drive away his ciiitm in “ The first wjjth Canary wmc, the second wdh 
watching the columns of fragrant smoke as they wine of Cyprus, and the third with that of Chios, 
slowly rose from the long tube of his narghile. A The ‘‘ chief of the believers ’ smikd and stroked 
slave stood beside him, holding a feathered fan of his board; he was indeed in the habit of derogot- 
varied colours. The buffoons of tbe palace Jiad ing in this respect, as in many others, from the 
vainly tried to extort one smile from their master, prescriptions of the koran. . 

The impassibility of the (^rand si^uior ^avc them Knowest thou, replied the siut&ni whom the 
! to understand that their time was ill chosen, aud xingavo's answer had put into a pleafiant humour 
*! that mirth would be dangerous; they had, tlicre- knowest thou that I could have thee he- 
fore, one after the otlier, onitled the apartment, headed ? " . 


fore, one after the other, quitted the apartment, head 
waiting to re-enter at tho good pleasure of the ‘Jl 
prince. One amongst them, however—U*c favow- you 
ito dwarf, and the most deformed of all the in- wine 
mates of tho palace-—wished to»make another M 
attempt. lie entered noiselessly, and, seating him- garo, 
self near the musing sultan, he took up one of tho turpi 


“ Doubtless,” said the juggler, undauntedly, "as 
you did tho Spanish merchant, who watered his 
wine before he sold it to yon.” 

Mustapha applauded tho knowledge of the zin¬ 
garo. He hesitated, nevertheless, before he ven- 


self near the musing sultan, he took up one of tho turpd to put the dreaded question that tyrants, 
tubes of tlie narghild* and putting it to his lips, nvho are ever superslitiSns. never fail to dmapd of 
.he imitated tho looks and posture of his master, astrologers—" How long have I to live ? _ 

When the latter perceived that the intention of the The grand signior as^med a persuasive tone, 
buffoon was to parody his sacred person, ho gave and even condescended to flatter tfie organ of des- 
the unfortunate courtiet a most violent push with tiny, in hopes of obtaining a favourable answer, 
his foot, and resumed his reverie. The head of tho “ Thou art a wonderful youth, said ho; thou 
dwarf hit against tho marble fountain, and blood knowest things of which, beside thyself, the mutes 
flowed from tho wound. The hapless jesteY, whose only, possess the secret; I have question^ many 


only fault lay in endeavouring to amuse his master, 
left the apartment with tears glistening in his 


Meers, mariibouts, and celebrated dervises, who 
have three times visited the tomb of the prophet, 


the muezzin summoning to tne ttuues oi me wiu maim ineo ncnei- iu«u »« 

Galata—if thon wilUell mo the year when I must 

Shortly afterwards the hangings opposite the die." . .ah 

divan were gently raised, and a man stood in a Mchalld then approached-the empwor, and tab 
respectful attitude before Mustapha. * ing his hand, he appeared to study the lines of it 

‘‘What would’st tffiu ? " said the sultan. with deep attention. Having finished hia esanuna- 

The bostangi-baaga, for it was he, replied briefly, Uon, he went to the window, and fixed ^ eyes for 
^ .* . B E 2 
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some tinib upon the heavens. “ The hits of Bei- 
rarn avo liffhting up the cnpola of the grand 
moiwjiie,” said he, slowly; “ night is at'hand.” 

Slustapha anxiously awaited the answer of the 
astrologer. Tlio latter continued in a mysterious 
manner; “The declining day stiM eclipses the 
light of the constellations. I will answer you, 
signior, when the evening star appears.” ‘ ♦ 

The sultan made a movement of impatience; 
anger w.as depicted in his countenance, and the 
look which he darted on the mutes showed the 
zingaro that he had incurred his higimess's dis¬ 
pleasure. Curiosity, however, doubtless prevailed 
over every other feeling of the prince’s mind; 
/or, turning fo Meiiall^ he said : “ I am little ac¬ 
customed to wait; 1 will do set, however, if thou 
canst amuse me until the propitious hour arrives.” 

" Would your highnes^ like to see some feats 
of juggling ?” said Mehalle, drawing his sabre 
from the scabbard. 

" No 1 no!” exclaimed the snltan, making the 
circle of slaves close in about him. “ Leave thine 
arms." 

“Would you prefer a story, signiorP” 

“Stories that lull an Arab to sleep under his* 
tent? No, I must have something new. OY.all 
known games, there is but one I care for; I used 
to play it formerly; hut now, there is not a single 
person within my empire who understands a chess¬ 
board." 

The zingaro smiled, and taking an ebony box 
from a velvet bag, be presented it to the saltan, 
whose wish he understood. ^ ‘ 

The words of Mustapha will require some expla¬ 
nation for the reader. The sultan was passionately 
tend of the game of chess. At the commence¬ 
ment of bis reign he easily found adversaries, and 
played for considerable sums. He pos.scssed the 
secret of keeping foriune always at his side: when 
he lost, the happy conqueror was strangled. Tho.se 
of his adherents whom he admitted to the honour 
of his imperial company, were compelled to sub¬ 
mit either to their ruin, or, if they preferred it, to 
their death. In a short time, not a person could 
be found within the whole extant of the empire 
who knew anything of the game of chess. Me- 
lialld was not ignorant of these circumstances; 
nevertheless, it wa.s a chess-board that he offered 
to the sultan. The stem countenance of the 
prince relaxed at the sight, and the board was invr 
mediately placed on the bowed back of a slave. 
Before coqimencing the game, however, the sultan, 
after a moment's reflection, said“ Wo are about 
to play; so far, good; but, shojildst thou lose, 
.what shall I gain P” 

“ Since your highness docs me the honour of 
playing against me, I will stake all that 1 posses-s, 
this scimitar and my liberty. But what if I win ?’* 
added the zingaro, folding his arms. 

“ Shouldst thou wiu, I will give thee a slave.” 

“ For a free man P the stake is not equal." 

" I will add to it my finest courser." 

" I need it ndt; my feet are swifter than those 
of an Arab steed.” 

“ What wUt thou then P" 

"I have a fancy, sublime signior. Until this 
day I have been nothing but a poor wanderer, and 
have worn only the dress and the cap of a juggler. 
Were I to complain of this, I shoula hi ungrate¬ 


ful, for tbis-simple garUhas ever seen me free and 
happy. I, however, renounce it; I become yoiir 
slave; my mirth shall be for you alone; I will 
sing for you Indian songs, and, above all, I will 
divine for none but yon. In return, I will ask but 
one tiling; ,it is to allow me, if I win, to wear 
your royal mantle for ten minutes, to sit upon tlio 
divan surrounded by slaves, and to place upon my 
head that dreaded turban, whose fame has reached 
to the very ends of the earth.” 

The proposition of Mehalld was received with a 
burst of laughter from the snltan. Had Musia- 
pha not langhed, the zingaro yra.s a dead man. 

“ Tliou wouldst sit upon the seat of the caliphs! 
Dost thou not fear the weight of this turban upon 
tliy silly head ? A fine figure thou wouldst make 
under the pelisse of Ottoman! I should like to 
see thee giving audience to the viziers and the 
pashas!" 

“ It is in your highness’s power to afford your¬ 
self this pleasure.” . • —. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mustaplia, “ I will agree to 
the stake. A juggler upon the throne! Such a 
sight was never seen in the east." 

The game comijienccd; it wa.s short. The sul¬ 
tan lost, but he was in a pleasant vein, and he 
preilhred to fulfil his engagement. 

Mu.staph.'i loosened his girdle, took off his pelisse, 
and laid down his turban, while a slave as.sistcd to 
invest Mehalle in the royal garments. These 
preparations completed, the sultan, dressed only in 
loose silken trowsers and a richly embroidered vest, 
approached a clock, and placing bis finger on the 
dial plate—” When the hand shall mark the hour 
of eight,” said he, “ I shall have paid my debt, 
and then, signior, you will become my astrologer.” 

The juggler ascended the divan, and having 
pltced his faithful scimitar at his side, he order^ 
the doors to be thrown open for the numerous 
courtiers who had been long awaiting the good 
pleasure of his highness. The apartment, which 
the dim light of evening rendered rather obscure, 
was immediately filled with a large assembly, 
amongst which were mingled the ranfti, and the 
nlemas, the aga of the janissaries, the pashas from 
their different provinces, and the great officers of 
the porte, thc^ostangi-bassa being of the number. 

Seated apart upon velvet ensmons, Mustapha 
was laughing in his sleevp at the surprise which 
awmted the assembly, and at the embarrassment 
which would doirbtlcss bo exhibited by the zingarcK 

At a sign from Mustapha, the flambeanx wero 
lighted, and tho. room was brilliantly illnminated., 
Venetian mirrors reflected tho je(s d'eau which 
fell in dazzling showers into basins of green mar¬ 
ble. This enchanting scene was unnoticed by the 
aaserably; all wero bending respectfully before the 
sultan’s divan, and Mustapha, whose eyes were 
fixed on the zingaro, began to look nneasjr. 

Mchalld stood with lofty bearing and majestic air. 
With one bond he grasped his yatagan, while with 
tho other he motioned the assembly to rise. 

Murmurs of admiration passed through^ the 
apartment; the young man received them with a 
sroilp, and, fixing more firmly on bis head the 
green turban, slnmed by a plume oT scarlet feathers, 
he cried in a commanding tone; “ Let the stand¬ 
ard of the prophet bo raised cm the grand mosque I 
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the people vili salute it fi(om afar at 4ho fires of 
Be'iramt' At these words an officer stepped forUi 
to execute the order; but Mustapha rose to pre¬ 
vent him. 

“ Haggi Mohammed," continued the zingaro, 
with an imperious gesture, “ obey!’’ , 

The aga bowed and retired. added: 

" Lot the imauns repair to the temples, and offer 
np petitions fur the new sultan! Cadilis^uier, 
have the tomb of Mustapha opened in Seutari, the 
city of the dead.” 

Tiie sultan tried to »anile. "Keepers of the 
treasury," continued the juggler, “ distribute 
among the poor of Stamboul the accumulated 
hoardings of thedate emperor.” 

" Enough, bnfibon!” exclaimed Mustapha, in an 
agitated voice, on seeing how readily his servants 
obeyed these strange orders. The plot became 
alarming. 

" I stilt command,” replied the zingaro, with 
.^ealfn self-possession; " thp clock has not yet struck 
the hour of eight. Art thou then so impatient to 
know the fate that awaits thee P” The courtiers 
were at a loss to understand this mysterious scene. 
Th^ looked with terror on this bold young man, 
invested with the insignia of power, and the bos- 
tangi was astonished to see his sanguinary mdtter 
tremble before a strolling juggler. 

" Mustapha,” continued the diviner, “ thou 
wouldst know the time of thy death P I am about 
to tell thee, for the evening star has risen! I will 
tell thee even, in order to be generous, what ^eath 
thou sbalt die. Mufti, advance.” 

The president of the onmdla came forward. 
The zingaro proceeded; “ You, who read each day 
the book of our prophet, and explain it to the 
people, sovereign judge of the empire, tell this man 
now avarice and usury ought to be punished; what 
penalty awaits him who shelters himself in retiie- 
ment that he may break the laws, who intoxicates 
himself during the hours of purification, and who, 
stained with every crime, has never used his power 
but to oppress the weak, to spoil the rich, to ruin 
iimocence, and to sacrifice virtue P” 

Great excitement now prevailed, and Mpstapha, 
pale, and deprived of all self-possession, sought the 
hilt of his dagger. 

The mufti replied in a low an^ grave tone: 
" The least of these crimes is deserving of death.” 

" Thou henrest, Mustepha, it is the prophet who 
condemns thee 1” As ue said this, ho beckoned to 
the mutes; Mustapha tried to rush to the divan, 
but be,was seized by the slaves, who passed the 
cord around his neck. ^ , 

* “ Yes, thine hour is come," pursued the diviner; 
“ the lives of so many victims must be paid for by 
thine own; I am at length come to avenge |hem." 

“ And who art tliou P” • 

" It needs not I should tell thee, for thou know- 
est mo 1 On this day fifteen years, a man fell, 
pierced with wounds by the hands of^hy soldiers, 
on the very spot where within this hour thou shalt 
die. Thou didst seize on his possessions,,thou 
didst invest thyself with his turb^, but it wanted 
then those feathers dyed in his blood. That man 
was my fiither; he'was the caliph. Yes I I am 
the son of Boliman. ‘Thou hast massacred* my 
family. Thou hast f&koned their heads also. 
Thou host confoundi^ the son of thy mdster with 


the child ef the slave. ’ I am the evenitig stai>->l 
am the sultan Amurath 1” 

As he thus spoke, the young prince made a step 
forward. His lofty brow, his features, his voice, 
the almost supernatural majesty of his countenance, 
inspired i deep emotion in the assembly. All the 
courtiers prostrated themselves upen the marhie 
floor, ^hey thought they saw again the young 
and glorious Soliman in one of those auwnces 
when he made the rebellious pashas xnuail before 
him. 

After a moment of respectful silence, the cry of 
"Long live Amurath!" shook the roof of the 
seraglio, and was echoed,in the distance by the 
crowd who were thronging towards Saint Sophia, 
At the same moment the liody of Mnstppha tell 
lifeless to the ground. The time-piece slowly 
struck the hour, and the muezzin, in a solemn 
voice, repeated* from the cupola, " It is eight 
o’clock!” 


BOY LIFE IN LONDON. 

Thebe are few phrases which have been so often 
Quoted as the well-known paradox of the great lake 
poet,*" The child is father of the man." Whether 
a great truth derives more force from being always 
upon people’s lips is perhaps a question which 
admits of dispute; bnt, he that as it will, the truth 
contained in the above celebrated dictum has 
been latterly growing and growing in the general 
recognition and acceptance. Not by any means 
that it was not a recognised truth long ages ago; 
it is as old as Solomon at least, who said the 
same thing in edher words. Bnt a moral truth 
is ..one thing, and a political truth' has unfortu¬ 
nately been considered to be another; and hence 
expediency has pushed wisdom from her throne, 
society has sought to rule and regulate itself by 
worldly contrivances instead of heavenly know¬ 
ledge, and is at length startled at the discovery 
of certain awful and threatening results accruing 
from the fatal blander. Had we, as in duty 
bound, acted in times past under the conviction 
that the child tt t]^e father of the man—that the 
manhood of future England is the natural and 
iuevitable,growtli of the boyhood of to-day—we 
should not now have had the terrible problem to 
solve which perplexes the heads of our rulers and 
saddens all reflecting ipinds. Let us stand ex- 
ctised for this sober introduction to an arliclq 
which is not intended to be too pensive, eering 
that it is really difficult tp approagb tm 6ubje(ft 
without some syrions thoughts qrising in 
mind. Wo are’going to glance discursively at, 
the subject of " Boy Life in London”—not with¬ 
out the hope of interesting the reader npon a 
matter in which no honest man can say that he is 
not in some degree concerned. 

The natural characteristics of the boy genus are, 
candour, fearlessness, impnlsiveness, emnlation, 
sprightliness, and imitation. These and similar 
qualities, in their free exercise, are exceedingly plea¬ 
sant subjects ofbbservation to older people; attha 
same time they serve to develop the mind and 
body of the boy into the man. But it is only in 
oifcumstances where the boy is free finm the re¬ 
sponsibilities of life that snch qualitite have their 
foil play and prodiue their natural eCTect. In 
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great citfcs, where the requirements of*e(nnmeree lucifers or his German tinder} here Sammy Suggs 
have the force of social laws, this cannot be the propels his hoop before him on his outwaj«*bound 
case with any class below the middle arid wcll-to- route with the morning papers; or here Bob Bur- 
do. The reason is, that " Boy" in the abstract is' den shifts a load of a hundred-weight or so from 
an immense commercial material, for which there his shoulders, in order to indulge in the momen- 
is a continuous and ever-incrcaaiilg demand—a tary luxury/)f “overing" a post as high as Iris 
material which is positively ubiquitous, often exist- chin; and, turn which way wo will, we find Boy 
ing where man is not; in commercial parlhnce, it everywhere enlivening and inspiriting the dull 
is embraced under two divisions, ticlrcted off, as it wallcs of commerce with the irrepressible outbursts 
were, nnder'the beads of “Boy” and “ Smallboy." of his natfiral instincts. 

It is so far fortunate for those who need it that The professional pur-suits of boys are almost 
this material is indigenous and inexhaustible, and, without limit, and we should form but a very 
as a consequence, wonderfully cheap. It differs, paltry notion of the number employed wore we to 
j however, amazingly in, quality, ■ and as only the estimate it from those who pursue their avocations 
.good “ rules k price," and the bad cannot be made before the public eye. They are tin indispensable 
use of, there comes the perplexing question, What element in lai^e industrial establishments, and 
is to be done with the refuse P—a question to jnst in proportion to the increase of machinery 
which we shall have to retfur by and bye. “ Boy,” of every hind for manufacturing pujT^oscs docs 
as a material, is ever pressing upo6 the market— the field of boy labour continue to widen. Like 
the article “smaljboy" being always the most the man, the London boy has his bchcfit-clubs 
plentiful and urgent; and as the crop, unlike com and sick funds—he organizes book soeietfes awdr • 
or cotton, grows and thrives in all seasons and all loan societies, and subscribes to provident insti- 
wcathers, there is never any prospect of its all tutions. Like man, tm), he is sometimes found 
being caught up at a premium or at a discount assuming a responsibility which threatens to cniab 
either. him. We have ^eeu him, at fifteen, deprived of 

Wo have hinted that the natural cbar$clerfstic8 both parents by the sudden onslanght of Typhus, 
of the boy are not developed favourably among takAig upon himself the burden of four younger 
the commercial boys of London. But just as children, and, by force of example and diligence, 
certain botanical specimens assume a dfitferent lannching them all into life without a single 
form in different situations, so the London boy farthing of eleemosynary aid. We have seen him, 
with his living to get presents a different physio- i^ain, siding with an oppressed mother against 
logy to the observer from him in happier circum- a drpnkcn father in the arduous endeavour to 
stances, who, at the same age, treads timorously maintain the appearance of independence for the 
the unexplored ways of the world under parental sake of an infant family; rising at four in the 
guidance. The London commercial boy has picked morning, doing household drudgery at homo until 
up half, if not the whole, of his education m the eight—then ^woceeding to the workshop, and 
streets—it may be that his very primer has been toiling there till ten pt night for the advantage of 
the placards on the walls j but Iris reading has two hours overtime—doing all this before corn- 
been of a description far more Interesting, and, in pkiting his thirteenth year, and retaining a chcer- 
a way, more instructive than any that be conld M spirit withal. We have seen him, again, in 
Imve derived from books: he has been studying times of emergency, working, at the same age, for 
that “ proper study of mankiud,^’^ man, not m a forty, nay, fifty hours at a stretch, until corn- 
philosophical mode, perhaps, but in a mode emi- pelled to desist by the access of delirium through 
neirtly practical; and long before his own character the prolonged vigil. Singular enough, he is 
is formed he has become a judges of that of others, generally the last to complain of overwork, and 
Such a school of instruction is not the one most usually congratulates himself upon the capability 
favourable to moral growth (though h^nily it is of bearing it in preference to bemoaning the hard- 
not found to be universally so unfavourable as our ship it inflicts'npon him. 
fears might lead us to suppose), but it is remark- The circomstancos of the boy's life have their 
ably favourable to growth of another kind—growth due effect upon hie idio^vnerasy. The natural 
especially in that species of knowledge known as candour of youth transforms itself into a defiant 
knowledge of the world. Hence, mnltitudca of self-consciousneea—his irapulsiveness vanishes and 
boys in Ldnd(^ who bgive not yet got into their gives place to a wily caution which it would re¬ 
teens, are in one sense astouncfingly old—men, quire a great deal of cuqnmg to circumvent—he«, 
absolute sages, in fact, in experience and intimacy is emulous and imitative as ever, but, according to 
with the ways (ff life, before they have hardly the example of those aronnd him, devotes hie best 
^erged from the denomination of "Smallboy.’' energie;) to the attainment of bis oWn private ends; 
Of course they do not, they cannot, shake off in-short, he becomes, withont much loss of time, 
entirel;jr the natural characteristics of boyhood; what he is pleased to think himself, " a regular 
and it i8_ this anomalous and contrarious mixture wide-awake fellow." His knowledge of tho World 
of prwtical manhood and natural boyhood which he moves in }s in a mannec complete and perfect, 
MnsUtutM the chief physiological peculiarity of and stands mm in good steed in matteiw ef bnsi* 
tm bfe in I^ndon, _ It presents a curious and ness, and always e^anoes the money vsBue of his 
otleu sntnciently amusing Mjeotfof speculation— smiees. CommerM ia not mitlcal iit ethical 
a constant struggle between nature and neeewity— points, or given to split Imlrs im questions of 
between the buoyancy of childhood and the ty- morafity; and siftoe It n In the school m commerce 
rannous weiglit of custom, Hera we see Topamy chiefly that the London wiping bov acquires his 
xiggs, mingliug mirth with merchandise, en* notions of right and wrong, we need not expcot to 
joying a game at “touch" wiiile he hawlm his find them in rigid eonforipity With orthodox 
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canons. Of course there are excpiions to all 
rules, and where religious*principle i/ the basis 
of persooU conduct, commerce in all its operations 
}nay be pure from stun. 

Having glanced thus briefly at one aspect of 
our subject, let us turn now to the other and 
darker side of it. This darker side of th< question it 
j is which, both as a peril and a problem, is fascinat- 
1 ing all eyes, and alarming and perplexing states- 

I men uid .senators upon whom devolves the task of 

II averting, if it may be, the doom of whi^ it is so 
i I present and prophetic. Side by side with the 
1 1 wclI-meuiiDg, the honest, industrious and bard* 

'; working youth of liondon, there is rising up and 
' ripening simuUqpeonsly into manhood a hostile 

force, with their faces set against society and its 
j; laws—a force which in groat part lias been born 
i of vice, wretchedness, or crime, and cither aban¬ 
doned to tho education of desperate circumstances, 

! or deliberately reared and disciplined to make war 
:! upo n pyiperty and its possessors, in defiance of all 
i j TJpposition, If wo have ’boy workers in endless 
variety, w'O-have boy crimmals in varieties al- 
j most as numerous—thieves, burglars, shoplifters, 

11 smashers and purloiners of every imaginable grade 
i nud* description. They infest our streets, prowl 
around our dwellings, pillage our persons, gud 
I throng our prisons. Are these to be the fathers 
I of our men P 'ITiese are the refuse of the Boy 
li material, cast out by a multitude of different 
'. causes from the field which trade and commerce 
' offer for employment—and now, what is to be 
. clone with them p That something must be done 
no man now disputes. Tho old system of con- 
■ signing juvenile offenders to the moral contagion 
of a common gaol operated only, for a long course 
Ij of years, in transforming thoughtless and incx- 
'' perienced delinquents into hardened criminals; 

' until at length the slow conviction came that tl^ 

I i judicial punishment for a child’s offence resulted 
• only in the production of offences of a more aggra- 
; yated character—that the law had constituted 
itself the foster-mother of crime, and, in avengiug 
the outrages upon society upon infimt culprits, 
j had multiplied the aggregate of guilt. When this 
! woful result became too plain to bo an/longer 
disputed, the necessity of a different plan of treat- 
; I ment was perceived. Experiments, painful and 
! I pcrsercring, w'cre made both within and without. 

I i tho walls of the prison, with the view to reclaim 
i! instead of hardening tb* offender — to restore him 
I tp the confidence of his fellow-men, instead of 
': branding him with infamy and rendering his re- 
! I formatibn hopeless. That some of these attempts 
jj 'should prove failures wio no mOre than might 
I have been expected from the national inexperience 
in a duty so tardily recognised. That the right 
prinoiplo of action should bo eventually discovered, 
might also have been as reasonably expected. | 
Private benevolence and individual exertion have 
seconded the efforts of official authority; and the 
right principle has been found in the few of kind¬ 
ness and Curistian love—in the law which He 
promulgated and administered who commanded 
us to forgive our penitent erring brother, not 
merely seven limes, but seventy times seven. 
What severity aould never accomplisli, Idudness 
has largely effected. Minds which the terrors of 
law and justice coul^ move only to resistance and 
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rebellion, Section can win over and moyld to its 
own purpose. The examples of MCttray, of llcd- 
hill, of Mr, Nash’s Homo in Westminster, and of 
other reformatory institutions, will occur to the 
reader. Li some of these establishments the boys 
are tauglit vayous useful occupations, and when 
prepared for an emigrant’s lite are dispatched to 
the colonies to provide for themselves, leayi^ 
their ill fame behind them, aifd starting with new 
and bettor jiriuciplea in a new career^ in others, 
they are trained efficiently to work as an honest 
trade, and employment is provided for them when 
they leave ; in all they receive sound religious in¬ 
struction as a giuding principle for future life. 
'This is a grand and important ,step.in the right 
direction. But, ala^! it is only a step.. Tho erec- * 
tiou of new prisons, and the enlargement of old 
—the constant re-commitments of young criminals 
for renewed offerees—the swarms of young thieves 
that crowd the causeways—all show us that, owing 
to its limited adoption, its cffec^in the diminution 
of crime is lamentably disproportionate to the 
necessities of the hour. 

This unwelcome fact brings us to the considera¬ 
tion of a third important, and, in the eye of the 
philanthropist, tho most interesting section of boy 
life tn London and in all gi-eat cities. We allado 
of course to those human waifs and strays cast up 
by the tide of population upon every highway and 
bye-wajr of tho metropolis. Wretched, ragged, 
and misery-nurtured—dragged up by parents 
themselves crushed by penury or demoralized by 
intemperance, and perhaps the victims of both— 
children, as they have been compassionately termed, 

“ without childhood "—thrust out face to face with 
rugged destiny altnost from the hour they could 
walk alone. These constitute a distinct mid sepa¬ 
rating class between the juvenile woihera and the' 
jiyenile delinquents, and from them the ranks of 
both are occasionally supplied. Their name is 
legion. Being tho subjects of extreme poverty 
and destitution, and always suffering or on the 
verge of suffering from hunger and nakedness, 
they are on tho one hand ever pressing on tho 
skirts of commerce and industry, scrambling at 
times witli an cd|;erness almost savage for the 
means of honestly earning a meal, and on the 
other, expdsed as they are to every temptation and 
goaded by tho sharp tliorns of want, as constantly 
enticed and driven into tho ranks of the plunder¬ 
ing host, whoso numbed, thus continmuly aug¬ 
mented, bid defiance to al> reformatorv meanst 
Surely hero is a spectacle as touebiug aim sug^- 
tivc to the philanthropist affd the lepslator as 
to be afforded by*the swarming population of this 
great city. These also are the fathers of one* 
future men; end it is a question which it ia in the 
power of the men of to-day to determine whether 
they sliali be enlisted among the enemies of social 
law and order, and prey upon the indimtry of the 
commonwealth, or whether tlmv shall take an 
hononrable post in the industrial rank, and cmi- 
tribute to the general prosperiti and increase. 
We know this «qacstipa is surrounded bv mapy 
difficulties, but they are all far outweigiied by 
the danger of treating it wi^h neglect. We tisve 
net space at present to discuss the niunnoue j^ans 
wbicn have been proposed to meehthe exigem^ of 
tho case, ^or do we profess ourselves competent to 
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dedde umm the respective merits of eecli. But 
we may he allowed to direct the public attention 
to one which we have seen practically at'work, and 
which appears, as a check to the spread of vice 
and dishonesty, to operate with a certainty and 
comparative rapidity of result that ^demand for it 
a fair and impartial trial. We allude to the boys' 
refnfes lately set on foot, and of which there are 
we believe but two as' yet in the metropolis. 

The object of these institutions is the ^preten- 
Hon of crime. From the prospectus published by 
the first formed of these societies, and which is 
situated in the Commercidl-road, Whitechapel, we 
learn that it is open for the reception of boys be* 
tween nine and fourteen years of age, not convicted 
bf theft, and.who are ctftirely destitut'C, on account 
of their being friendless orphans, or the children 
of depraved persons, who are only received as in¬ 
mates after strict investigation of e^ch case. The 
boys are lodged, fed, clothed, educated, taught 
trades, trained in the fear of Ood; and, if possi¬ 
ble, provided for when they leave the institution. 
The other we believe has similar objects in view, 
and differs only in some unimportant respects in the ! 
mode of carrying them out. The design of these'; 
institutions originated, as we are informed, with 
Mr. Nash, of the Reformatory School in West¬ 
minster, who has often lamented the painful nc- 
•ceasify he was under of refusing the application of | 
destitute unconvicted boys for whom there ex- ^ 
isted no asylum.* On visiting one of these train- : 
iug institutions in the neigbourhood of Islington, ' 
we were enabled to judge of the working ,of the | 
plan and its probalne success. In this case pre- | 
vention is not only better than cijre, but consider- ■ 
ably cheaper. Owing to the fact of the boys thus ' 
trained and taught being, however destitute, free | 
from the infamy of crime which a conviction en¬ 
tails, employers arc willing to take them as ap, 
prentices, at a small premium, or even without 
any, as soon ns they become tolerably expert at the 
tnZdes at which they work. Thus it will happen 
that, after a few months’ residence and instniction 
in the Refuge, a boy is transformed from a street- : 
va^bond—^an unconvicted rogue, a companion of j 
thieves, and it may be a participator in their gnilt > 
—to an industrious and usefiU worker.^ Of ono ' 
who had been thus apprenticed, we ruceive'd a good j 
account from Iiis master ; and from the general j 

* It bad been in conlemplation to establish a reformatorr ! 
institution in the east of liondon, like that at AVeBlminBler; ! 
but at the instigation of Mr. Nash, the idea of prereution was j 
subatHuled for thaf of reformi and it was resolved to prepare I 
an asylum for the reception of unconvicted boye deablate of ! 

J tarental care. It lUia hoped by this mean:, to save some poor | 
fUowa from Coating down the alreaca of vice aud luisery, and, 
atretching to them a helping baud, to preserve them from 
ruin. The eubiect of {avetnlo depravity, and the sad ctlects 
of imprisonment on yoong offenders, was just then occupying 
public attention, and both Houses of Parliament ware engaged 
in discussing remedial meesurea. It is curious that this was 
after the plw of the Ik^a’ Refuge for the prevenlion of crime 
WM arranged. _ The retime was erected by the voluntary con- 
tribuUona of friends, ancT was opened on the 18th July, 1853, 
by the earl of Shaftesbury iu the presence of a largo number 
of those who had snbscriticd to its formation. Owing to de. 
lays whloh oeoorred in the flnishine and Mting np, the build. 
mg was not ready for oooupalion twfura NovfcmOer laat, on the 
®i*> of which month the first two boys slept beneath its roof, 
and from that day to this the numbers have been gradually 
inoraasing. 'A tailor, shoemaker, and carpenterteach the boyi 
tbeir reapKtive trades, specified hoars being sllolted-to rea 
Umnus Ud eecular instmetion. For these uartiouJars wii are 
indebted to a oommubication from the respected treaeurer of 
the inetittttion at Whitcohap^ 


spirit manifested by those in the course of train¬ 
ing, we could argue nothing but good la them¬ 
selves and correlative advantage to the public. 
The boys thus rescued from the influence of con¬ 
taminations and the temptations inseparable from 
physical miscrj', are found very generally to ap¬ 
preciate the' advantages thus benevolently placed 
in their hands; and if there be any exceptions to 
this rule, it is among the very young and prema¬ 
turely haadened, whom the circumstances of their 
unhappy position have in a measure denaturalized. 
But all, sooner or later, yield to the law of kind¬ 
ness, which after all is the only irresistible au¬ 
thority, aud may, by wise management, be blended 
with admonition, and even with deserved punish¬ 
ment, without losing its effective power. 

The boys’ refuges are yet in their infancy. 
How much or how little they may do towards pu¬ 
rifying onr juvenile population, and improving the 
coming generation of men, depends mainly upon 
the countenance they shall receive from thorc whft. 
have at command the mean.s of supplying the 
sinews of war—a holy war against the' powers of 
evil. They rely upon the voluntary support of the 
benevolent; but, be it remembered, it i.s no# merely 
a question of beneifolcncc: every pound and cvfery 
penny bestowed in the cause is a prudent invest¬ 
ment, bearing not only a moral but a pecuniary 
interest. The dividend it will pay will bo for so¬ 
ciety a saving of bard cash by a decrease in the 
expense of criminal punishments. It has been 
shown by facts and figures, that every convicted 
felon costs his country hundreds of pounds, and 
some of them thousands. It has been shown by 
dove-eyed charity, that a child may be saved from 
a felon’s gnilt and a felon’s doom for a tenth part 
of the money. Let us put it to the vote. You 
who are for the cheap market, hold out your 
hands! * 


LOCOMOTION IN THE EAST. 

Ekglish gentlemen who travel in England or on 
the continent, and who voyage singly or accompa¬ 
nied by their wives and children and nurses, etc., 
have now-a-days but few inconveniences to encoun¬ 
ter, A carriage takes them up at their own door, 
and acts them down at the railway station; the 
train flics away with them and shoots them into a 
steamer; and the steamer deposits them at Calais, 
or Boulogne, or Osleiid, as the case may be. All' 
this is vastly agi'ceable, and cosy and comfortable 
enough; indeed, just what it should be to suit the 
taste and inclinations of luxurious Britons. But 
English gentlemen on visiting the cast find their 
positioivmaterially altered in this respect, and are 
subjected to hardships and adventures of which 
few who have not gained knowledge by personal 
experience can form an adequate conception. 

Let ui takdj as our first example, the rash Mr. 
Noakes, who, though in the enjoyment of an am¬ 
ple independence, with a large house in a fashion¬ 
able square, and a delightful mansion in the country, 

• An iutaresling littla panyihlet, ctititleti, "Tbs Story of 
the BoVt’ Bsluge" (Blabet A Co.), h«a been published by its 
benoToIent fouader, B. Hanbory, 'esq. A rieit to tbe insti- 
tQtion could not foil to be inslruetire end profitable to ell 
persons benevolently ditpoted. ^ 














to say nothing of carnages and servants 
and so on, is seized with a sudden mania 
for visiting the Holy Land—not as seen at* 
the Egyptian Hall panorama, bub the ve¬ 
ritable Jerusalem, llemonstranccs and 
warnings are alike in vain. He has plenty 
of money, and money will command com¬ 
fort all over the world. This is his notion 
of travelling. Accordingly, after a full 
month’s mighty fircparations, he starts 
by one of tho steamers from Southamp¬ 
ton for Alefandria, and the Needles have 
barely faded from his gaze befoi’e he feels 
alarmed at his temerity. His wife tunis 
up di'cadfiilly ill, the children are squall¬ 
ing, the servants are worse than useless, 
while he hjmself is very pale, and calling 
loudly for the steward. • 

Passing, however, over the*adventures 
of tho sea trip, he arrives at Alexandria, 
and there his misery commences in earn¬ 
est. He who has been accustomed to 
walk jauntily on shore from the steamer’s 
decks, is assisted o^r the vessel’s side by 
the conjoint efforts of tarry sailors and 
ugly-looking, meagrely-clad Egyptians, 
and is rowed ashore beneath the broiling 
heat of an Egyptian sun. Arriving near 
the landing-place, it is discovered, to the 
utter dismay of our travellers, tbai the 
boat cannot approach near enough to 
permit of their walking ov shore, even 
tffough it be over a narrow plank, there 
is no allcimative left, and behold our 
great man carried ashore pick-a-bncic , 
by a sturdy Egyptian; whilst two men 
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extetnporiae a species of sedan chair with ttoir arms 
crossed from clt)ow to elbow, and in this way the 
ladies land. As for the children, they m-e carried 
ashore two at a time by the serntT of the nedt. By 
this time tiny iiaro coininenccd their initiation into 
the mysteries of eastern locomotion*; and being 
speedily beset by a legion of donkey boys, are too 
j happy to get rid of thpir importunities by seating 
< themselves as they best can npon the donkeys’ 
j hacks, and Utus. after having a moderate portion of 
their breath shaken out of them, they arc safely de¬ 
posited at the door of the hotel. 

The next experience tliey have consists in the 
i discomforts of the Nile boat; hut even this is 
I overcome, and-our travellers roach Caii-o in safety. 
Now, if it twre not forHhe fear^tf affording end¬ 
less amulbment to his friends at home, John 
Noakes, esquire, would travel crab-fashion, and 
make a retrograde movement towards hpine. But 
he has made the venture and must carry it 
throngh ;• and alter kll, as he tells Mrs. Noakes, 

I there is a novelty about the thing which is really 
I charming. So having ordered camels for a certain 
I day, that day arrives, and they start from Cairo 
i with the hardy resolution of crossing the little' 
I desert, and so reaching Gaza in a fortnight’s time ; 

I but it is “ Ob, the dreadful rocking motion of the 
' desert ship! ” and “ Oh, the fearful heat of the 
I desert sun! ” and the parched lips, and the aching 
' head, and the sleepless nights, and the curious fare, 
j All these, however, have an end, and at last the 
! Noakeses have the extreme gratilicatiou of peep- 
' lug at the prickly-pear hedges in the ueighbuur- 
{ h(^ of Gaza through the iron-grated Windows of 
the Gaza qonantine. 

The next experience they make is in horse-flesh; 
and they discover that riding twelve hours a day 
is a dreadfolly exhausting occupation, and that 
horses, like railways, arc subject to accidentsc 
Noakea’s horse kicks and flings him over its head’. 
Mrs. Noakes’s stumbles, and she bos a bill or two. 
The ehUdrcu are the most favourc;} of the party, 
for they either travel in panniers, or are carried upon 
the laps of natives who are experienced horsemen. 

The last experience of Syrian jpeomotion is tlie 
tnetarawan. Noakes has luad a bad fever; so 
has Mrs. N.; and the children are all uqwell; so 
they are carried in a spedes of sailor’s hammock, 
swung to poles that are supported upon mules or 
camels, and thus they reach the first sea-port pnd 
embark upon the first steadier bound for some porff 
in* Europe, ' 

Npw _we Vill take another sample of eastern 
locomotion. Mt, Oldwig, the judge and niads- 
trate of some unpKmeunceable pla^c in India, has 
thirty years in the service, and ten years in 
, hu last ffituation, when all of a sadden the govern¬ 
ment promotes him, mid sends him to a station 
not less tlian a thousmid miles away from where 
ho now is. The result is bustle and confusion 
night a&d day. Furniture has to be canied, for 
wMeh WM ne row y bullock carts have been ordered. 
AyalWf •■■**•■* with young children, have to bo 
tranopirtoiL tonjohns a«e puftihsaed. The 
tequire two dhoolies, whilst master 
Tom, Who is expecting a cadetship, is permitted to 
ndo one of the old carriage horsed, so an to g«b 
mured to the hardships of military Ufe. Olifwig 
has a state palanquin, u’l'l so Ims Mrs.. Oldwig, 


each carried.by a set of thirteen bearers; and the 
rest of the servants, witli their families, fi^low as 
lliey best can. The head dawnsh, or butler, has 
his hackerry; the coachman the other carriage 
horse. Some ride bullocks, some tattoes (ponict), 
and some are obliged to do the distaube on foot. As 
they travel only slowly, and during the cooler 
hours of the day, this species of locomotion is 
rather agreeable than otherwise; hut it would 
hardly suife our city men, for whom the telegraph 
has barely speed enough; and besides this, in so 
long a journey it cannot but be expected that 
mishaps will occur, 'flicre are, for instance, jun¬ 
gles to pass foil of elephants and tigers, and uul- 
lalis to cross full of muddy dangers; besides a 
river or two, some of which may be forded by tho 
bearers placiug the palanquins upon the top of 
their heads, and then, after safely depositing one 
party, going back to fetch tho other; or else by 
balancing the palanquins upon chatties, or earthen- i 
ware waterpols, tunicd up^side down. Should ogRt,! | 
of these chatties happen to break or slip, then | 
farewell to tho palanquin and its inmates. There ! 
are some rivers in India which travellers are com¬ 
pelled to cross in wicker-ware baskets, covered 
with huflalo hides. ’'These go wheeling round aftd 
rouDi! in a most unpleasant manner, but they rarely, 
if over, upset. In addition to the disadvantages 
attendant on Indian locomotion, we may briefly 
enumerate snakes, scorpions, and ccntipidcs, all of 
which ai'O to be met with in travellers’ bungalows. 

We have only one more example of eastern loco¬ 
motion, and then wo have done. A native cavalry 
regiment has suddenly received orders to marcli 
from the hottest station in India to that which is 
deemed the coolest. 'The oflicers and men have 
not much time fur reflection or preparation. The 
order has arrived, and march they must, and that 
oniA certain day, and at a certain hour. Now to 
undertake this journey with anything hlce comfort 
or re.spectabiHty, let us see what one solitary ofli- 
cer, tho adjutant of tho corps, for instance, re¬ 
quires, in order to transport himself and baggage j 
from ono cantonment to another. If he he a !l 
married man, of course he must have a palanquin i 
for his wife and a dhuoley for his maidservant; 
but supposing him to be a bachelor, he requires, 
first, a horse fer himself, and two grooms to lead 
his other chargers; then a tattoo for his servant, a 
couple of bullocks for his luggage, a camel for bis 
orderly books and regimental cash boxes, etc., and 
an elephant for his tents. As he dines at the mili-* 
tary mess, he never burthens himself with egok or 
cooking utensils; but if he is a sportsman, ten 
chances to one but what he will require an extra ' 
bullock cart for his dog boy and dogs. Rising 
every njorniiig by two o'clock, seeing tbo tents 
struck by three, on the march by four, and arriv- 
ing at the next^ encampment by nine a.m., truly 
English officers iu India may well bo anxious foe 
railways to tr|Verse that vast continent when they 
are exposed to so many hardships and disagree¬ 
ables ra traveUing. Of one thing we feel persu^ed, 
and that is, that when our Indian troops can be 
moved from atation to station by expeditious trains, 
they will then, and only then, shake off one great 
enemy which invariamy follows <m tbo traok of 
regiments on the march-—we allude to that fearful 
scourge, the cholera. , 
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^ EDGAR ALLAN POE. • 

Thb life of Edgar Poe is among the saddest in all 
literary history, and great lessons may be learned 
from it. He was descended from parents, one of 
whom at least, his mother, had a good deal of 
wild blood, as it is termed, in her veins, which 
was not likely to be sobered down by the profes- 
I slon she adopted, namely, that of on actress, of 
1 which she was fond. She does not .seesi to have 
been a woman of much intellect, but rather of 
vivacity and general attractiveness. David Poe, 
her husband, was a lawyer; but when he married 
he gave up his prospects in that direction to join 
I his rvife. They I* played ” together, as it is called, 
i in various theatres in America until they died, 
j Such, then, was the parentage of the poet, and it 
is worthy of record, as elucidating many parts of 
I his mind and character. For no man, perhaps, 
j ever partook more of the nature of his parents; 

I very being seemed ^ bo stamped upon his; 

; he was a sort of Janns reflex of them both. He 
I inherited bis wonderful analytical power, his la^vyer* 
i like observation of minute details, his faculty of 
unravelling the most knotty difliculties, as well as 
I his’wiry strength, from his father; and ho had all 
I his mother’s gaiety and love of excitement. • He 
I had .an individuality of bis own, however, was 
' imaginative, and delighted to dwell upon dark and 
I myslic themes. There are touches in bis poetry 
I of great pathos; and a wild aerial music gushes 
' out of it which tithes the heart captive with an 
, indescribable pleasure. * 

We need not speak here of the “ Raven”-—so well 
i known now to most readers—in proof of Poe’s 
originality, and consequent individuality. What 
his parents possessed he posse.ssed, and, besides 
I this, genius, and that too of a very high order. 

What he wanted most was strength of will, an^ a 
: good guide atid monitor. But the very occupation 
J of his parents in a great measure prevent^ the 
I possibility of guidance; inasmuch as a life of dissi- 
I pation and theatrical bnstle and excitement are 
incompatiblo with family discipline. This was 
Poe’s misfortune, and very wrrowfiilly did he 
suffer for it. For although he'was but live years 
old when ho was taken under the guardianship of 
an excellent merciiant, Mr. Thomas*Allan, who in¬ 
deed adopted liim as his son—still the red seed of 
the wild life had been sown, and iinding a soil 
adapted to its growtif it grew long and silently, 
aintil it was matured into one of the saddest har¬ 
vests ever cut down by criminality and death. 

In 1810—-ho was born 1811, at Baltimore—-he 
' * accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Allan* to England, and 
visited some of our most beautiful scenery, which 
does not appear to have made much impression on 
him, if we moy judge from his writing; for sSthough 
he was subsequently sent to school at Sloko New¬ 
ington for lour or five years, and must liave en¬ 
joyed many delightful rumbles, and have felt many 
sweet influences of nature in connection therewith, 
we do not find any allusion—at least we hate seen 
none—to English rural scenery, tradition, or pas¬ 
times in his iKMjks. At Stoke Newington he was 
nnder the tutorship of a clergyman who did all in 
his power to instruct and elevate his mind; but on 
his return to the States, when be entered the 
nniversity of Chajlottesvills, he forgot all his 


good lessons, and his kind old^ teacher,,and the 
admonitions of his fond guardian, and the wild 
nature of the man burnt out in all its power, and 
hurried him on from dissipation to dissipation, and 
infamjr to infamy. It is but fair to say, altimugh 
it is little in extenuation, that the general man¬ 
ners of the nniversity were at that time loose and j 
depraved. Poe, however, must have been a ^iant 
of iniquity—a sort of chivalrous champion, if wo 
may use* such an expression, in the epuse of the 
devil-—setting all law and morals at defiance; for 
even his companions were shocked at his procedure; 
and so bad and notorious did he become at last, 
that ho was expelled the university. i 

It is strsngo enough, ihat,ju spite of these 
shocking liabits, gp destrnutive to tl )0 intellect* 
as well as to the moral nature, Foe maintained 
the first rank of scholarship throughout. Ho 
seems to have .emulated the career of Crichton, 
who wos posted upon the gates of Padua as a 
“monster of erudition, whom,>if any one,sought, 
he might find at the tavern.” He was noted, like 
Crichton, for his gymnastic feats, his fencing, 
swimming, as well as ibr his conversational and 
declamatory powers. It is related of him that he 
once* swam from Richmond to Warwick, “ seven 
mifea and a half, against a tide running probably 
from two to three miles an hour.” We doubt, from 
large experience in this fine art and exercise, the 
truth of this statement; but it makes a line in tho i 
poet’s biography, and so wo put it down here. It 
will servo at least to show that he had an extensive 
fame fq]r performances of this land amongst his 
cotcniporarics. 

Covered with debt and infamy, he applied to Mr. 
Alliui for money* drew upon him,, and when at 
last he could get no more from hb generous friend, 
he wrote an abusive letter to him, and left America 

S 'th the intention of joining the Greeks gainst 
e Turks. The dissipation to be found in tho 
capitals of Europe, however, held him bock, and his 
drinking and gambling habits strangled his infant 
ideas of liberty and glory in the cradle. He found | 
bis way to St. Petersburg; but his first and last ; 
adventure there was a drunken riot, from the con- j 
sequences of whl^h he had to be rescued by the 
American minister. 

The ufihappy man returned oneo more to tho 
States, and sought Mr. Allan, who was willing to 
receive him again into favour, notwithstanding his 
ti'ickcduess and in^atftudo. He accordingly, at 
Poe’s request, got him a scholarship in the mifitai'y 
academy, where, abandoning for a timw hb former 
habits, and attending to lib stndidk, he became a 
general favourite. The red seed, however, was 
still growing, though unseen, and ^soon waved its < 
harvest ears in the broad light again, like a sea of 
llro-—a horrible, consuming act, a sen of detola- 
tiOB and death, hurrying the soul onward, as it 
were, into a more fiery sea and everlasting ruin. 
Ten months after hb appointment he was cashiered. 
Like the Bourbons and the Stuarts, he oonld 
not learn lessons from hbtory and experience. He 
seems to have been, under the dreadful enchant¬ 
ment of an evil spirit, who took delight in showing 
him the pleasant domain qf virtue and the regu 
ampiat of intellect only to hurl him hack again 
into sloughs of- vice and degradation, mnidst the 
howling, of vampires, the shrieks of mandrakes, 
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and the defies of devik Intcmperanct was his 
Aiaster passion—that sin which may be termed 
the fierce, implacable enemy of Gad and the god¬ 
like, and does indeed so pollute the divine image in 
man that wherever it obtains there can bo no 
religion, no trath, no peace, no hope- -nothing but 
a world of despair, peopled, as it were, by jibbering 
apes in the form and fashion of men. And what 
was poor Poe, with all his learning and ,genius, 
but one of these apes P—a man without heart or 
principle, who might have been equal to the high¬ 
est ofnees of state or scholarship, had be devoted 
himself to virtuous courses, instead of to vice and 
intemperance. Mr. Allan, however, did not aban¬ 
don him yet,* bnt<receited him at his estate at 
Richmond and promised to treat him as a son, if 
he wonld only mend his ways. Shortly after Mr. 
A. married a Miss Paterson, and Poe was mean 
and ungrateful enongh to ridicule tlie lady, as some 
say; although others give a still mure discreditable 
version of the aflaiP, and say that he added the 
crime of insnit to ridicule. Upon this he was 
turned out of doors, and liis good guardian died 
not long after, leaving three children to share his 
estate. Poe was disinherited, as he deserved. 

He subsequently published a volume of poems 
at Baltimore, which attracted much attention, and 
he wrote many pieces for the journals of that city, 
but .soon found he could not.live by his pen; so he 
tried to live by the sword, and enlisted as a private 
soldier. He was recognised by some officers who 
had previously known him at the mih'tai'y academy, 
and they kindly tried, without his knowledge, to 
get him a commission; bnt just as thty were on 
the point of success, his evil genin; prevailed again, 
and he deserted the ranks, and tied no one knew 
whither. 

He next appeared as a competitor for two prizes 
offered by the “ Baltimore Saturday Visitor," anf) 
won them by his good writing, because, as the i 
wise adjudicators said, he was “ the first of geniuses 
who had written legibly.” Good friends followed 
this success. He was introduced by the publisher 
to a gentleman who saw him well clad and made 
decent to appear in respectable society. For he 
was at this juiKturc " thin and pmc even to ghast¬ 
liness ; his wliolc appearance indicated sicipess and 
the utmost destitution. A well-worn frock con¬ 
cealed the absence of a shirt, and imperfect boots 
disclosed the want of hose. Bat the eyes of ,^he 
yonng man were luminous with intelligence and' 
fefeling." Through the*cfforts of these new friends 
he obtained the^ editorslijp of a magazine at Rich¬ 
mond, but soon, fell into his ancient habits, and, 
^tting drunk for a week, lost his 'situation. The 
poprietor of the magazine, who was a worthy man, 
was reconciled to him again, however, on his pro- 
miso of amendment, and wi’ote so affectionate.and 
judicious fi letter on the occasion that one wonld 
have thought it must have affected him for good. 
But all was of no use. Again ho fell, and in 1837 
^itt^ his employer. He was married^ too, at 
this time, to his.cousin, Virginia Clemra, who is 
reputed to have been both a teautifhl and amiable 
WtI ; and now he bad to suffer the pain of finding 
that she also must wont, through his excesses and 
follies. He is smd to have loved his wiflt and 
Mrhaps he did; .but he took a .itraugO waf of 
showing it. After visiUng Baltimore and flew 


York in search of literary employment, we find 
him settled in Philadelphia in the yen}' 1838, 
editing a magazine, which was started by Mr. 
Burton, a literary amateur of that city, and a 
kind-hearted, high-principled, and honourable man, 
who, like My. Allan, was a true friend to Puc, 
and did all in bis power to save him from those 
terrible vices to which he knew he was addicted. 
As nsual, during the first few weeks of his new 
employmevit, he was steady and assidnous in the 
performance of its duties; thought himself entitled 
to say that he had conquered “ the seductive and 
dangerous besetment" of drink, that he was a 
model of temperance,*' etc.; but alas! the sum¬ 
mer glory of that yeai* had scarcely vanished, ere 
his glory vanished also, and again he relapsed into 
intemperance and horrid vice. The magazine was 
neglected, and Poe was dismissed. By this time, 
however, he had gained a considerable reputation 
in the chief cities of the Union, both as a prose 
writer and a poet, and it became a matter of dee^ 
regret with all his friends that a man of so muen 
talent should so recklessly throw himself away. 
Mr. Burton was anxious to reclaim him if possible; 
and agreed to receive him once more as his editor 
upon the old conditions, urging him to be Ifss 
caustic and severe in his criticisms upon the writ¬ 
ings of Ills brother authors, and telling him that 
he would rather lose his monej' than wantonly 
inflict injury upon the feelings of honourable men. 
Poe was too apt, in his morbid moods, to indulge 
in bitter sarcasms, and use the pen with a slashing 
hand,because,” as he said, this manner of writing 
" was successful with the mob." Mr. Burton re¬ 
plied, “ I am truly much less anxious to make a 
monthly sensation, than I am upon the point of 
fairness.” An admirable rebuke! 

And now will it be credited that, after Poe had 
been thus kindly reinstated in his office, he 
shortly after took advantage of Mr. B.'s absence in 
the country to start a now magazine; obtaining 
'* transcripts of his employer's subscription and 
account books, to be used In a scheme for supplant¬ 
ing himf” So it was, however, and when Mr. 
B. returned, he found Poo drunk in a tavern; 
not a line of copy had been sent to the printer’s, 
nor could he get his manuscript back. All he did 
get was insult.. In short, the only period of Poe’s 
life which was at all creditable, was that during 
which he was connected with '* Graham’s Maga¬ 
zine.” His Penn project wasUfoilnrc, as it deserved 
to be; and he now wrote for Graham “ some of* 
bis finesi pieces and most trenchant criticisnm, and 
challenged attention by his papers entitled *'Au- 
toOTaphy," and those on cryptology and cyphers. 
After a year and a half of brilliant and active lite¬ 
rary life, he once moro sunk into the dread and 
fiei^ aVyss in which he was destined at last to 
perish. Miserable and most unhappy man! whom 
no kindness could touch, no experience teach wis¬ 
dom. And y^t wlicn he was sober, he was quiet 
and gentlemanly in his manners and deportroeut. 
His little cottage home on tho outskirts of Phila¬ 
delphia was marked by elegance and a refined 
taste; and his mother-in-law loved him, end never 
torsook him. There was a strange fascination 
about' him; it was drink that blotted truth and 
lovo and honour out of his Wrt. His whole life 
was a disease, although a sel^infikted one; and 
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it wbuld have been a mercy ta him could he have 
been treated as an insane* person, nn<J put under 
moral restraint. 

Ho went to New York in ISdt, and was re¬ 
ceived with wore honour than he deserved by the 
literary men of that capital. His fame had Ronc 
before him, and ho added to it by many brilliant 
productions in the York magazines. He attained 
the climax of his repntation as a writer by the 
publication of the “ Raven," the history of which, 
in its idea and structure, he has recorded in one of 
bis essays. It is a wierd and wonderful poem, full 
of high mystic imagination and a strange melody. 
His habits, howover, soon destroyed his prospects; 
and as he became more dissipated, so also he be¬ 
came more depraved. Once he borrowed fifty 
dollai's of a lady of South Carolina, distinguished 
for her literary abilities, and when a.skcd to return 
them, or give an acknowledgment of the loan, so 
that sho might show it to her husband, he basely 
denied the debt; and only confessed to it through 
■Hw coVardly fear of chastisement by her brother. 

In ISliG roe was living at Fordham, some miles 
from New York, in a state of great destitution. 
His wife was dying ; and he and his mother-in-law 
were attending her last days. sWhen his miseries 
were known in York—which they shortly were 
through the newspapers—money came rapidly in; 
too late, however, to rqjoice the heart of that 
beautiful and unhappy wife, for she was dead be¬ 
fore the first relief came. And then there was for 
a time silence and sorrow and bitterness and con¬ 
trition in tlic house; and mother and husband 
both yearned with unspeakable yearnings to have 
their loved one back again. But the Omnipotent 
had spoken, and His minister had executed, and 
the curtain of eternity had dropped its starry folds 
down between them all fur ever. 

He Bubseqncntly returned to York, in difficulties 
still; and his dear old mother-in-kw never forsdbk 
him, as we said, bnt devoted her whole life to 
him; selling odd poems for him where they could 
be sold, and when she had no poems, and there was 
no food in the house, begging for him! N. P. 
Willis has written a very touching account of this 
loving woman’s devotion to tier son; never, in all 
her applications, " amid all her tears and recitals 
of distress, suffering one syllable to escape her lips 
that could convey a doubt of him, 8r a complaint, 
or a lessening of trust in his genius and good 
intentions.” « 

In 1848, Poo delivered a lecture at the Society, 
Library, New York, on the cosmogony of the 
univeno, which was afterwards published under 
the title of " Eureka," a.pTOSC posm. It was a tine 
effort and full of power—a new theory of nature. 

About this time he became acmiainted by acci¬ 
dent with one of the most beautiful women in New 
England; she was highly gifted also, and adornbd 
with many virtues. Poe might have married this 
lady, and everything was arranged to this end. A 
friend congratulated him on his prospects “ I am 
not going to be married," he stud; “ 1 shall not 
marry.” Ho left New York, determined to break 
ofl the engagement; went to the lady’s house 
drunk, on the eve which ought to have been the 
bridad ere, and i^onducted himself with such ttf-utal 
violence that he was ejected by the police. And 
tW ended that chapter. 

/ 


Shortly, after he joined the temperance soriely 
in Richmond, and commenced lecturing in varions 
towns. During his travels he fell in with a lady 
whom he had known in hia youth, and engaged 
to marrj'.her. At Baltimore, however, where he 
was, on his wpy to Philadelphia, to fulfil his en¬ 
gagement, he mot with some old companions, and 
drank himself into a fever which put an end to bis 
life. It was on a heautifuf Sabbath evening in 
Octobci*, in the. calm and beautiful tndliglit, when 
people were worsbii)pinjprGod in his holy places and 
hearing the message of his love, that Poe’s reW- 
lions spirit took its flight fur doom. 

There is no space here to make a remmU of his 
character and life'; but surely ij is lull of sorrow 
and warning to all. May (Jod help n3.to profit by 
tho terrible example which ho presents ;*and pre¬ 
serve us from those degrading habits of drinking 
and dissipation which sooner or later destroy both 
body and soul. 


THE ROMANCE OF SLAVERY; 

» AW JKCIDEWI OP BBAt USB. 

It^Ss probable that well-nigh all our readera are 
familiar with the character and experiences of 
George and Eliza, in that undying work, “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” The pure and beautiful devotion 
of those two slave* to each other constitntes one of 
the charms of that thrilling story, while the trou¬ 
bled history of their attachment embodies so many 
traits «(hich all feel to be truthful, that the episode 
in slave life thus presented will never cease to in¬ 
terest the carefu^ student of human nature. In 
the course of our reading lately, we have met with 
an incident so similar in kind, and so coufinnatory 
of the verisimilitude of Mrs. Stowe’s representaUons 
V this phase of slave character, that wc hesitate 
not to transfer it to our pages. It is to be fonnd 
in a very instructive and valuable w'ork on the in¬ 
habitants of the African Sahara, under the title of 
“ Evenings in my Tent,” by the Rev. N. Davi.s—• 
a gentleman of remarkable powers of observation, 
accompanied by mi equal facility for communicat¬ 
ing, in an agreeable manner, the results of his in¬ 
tercourse with the little known tribes of Northern 
Africa. VVe have styled tho affecting incident 
which follows, "The Romance of Slavery;” yet 
surqjly it exhibits an aspect of slave life full of 
flainful and terrible interest, and one which, it 
is probable, is of no infrequent occurrence. Littl’e 
do we know the mcasure,of the ajgonjf and jvoe 
that ollUmes wring the hearts of speh of these vic¬ 
tims of greed ahd oppression as happen to be en¬ 
dowed with a more than usual share of sensitive-* 
ness and affection. And frightful indeed must be 
the responsibility of those who abet and hphold a 
system in which such cruel ruptures between lov¬ 
ing hearts are not mere accidents, bnt are among 
tho deadliest of its inseparable fruits. Mr. Davis 
boldly vindicates the negro race from the aspersion 
of intellectual inferiority, and cites some remark¬ 
able instances ib illustration of bis position. 

" During my residence in this part of the world” 

I lU a •_\ W 1 _ V-_W _ 
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tiyii iu^bearin;? jdv toi-lioiony in its^ lavour, in 
opposiiiou to thosi* nlio would pbico tho bluck 
man upon a Im el with the brute, or regard him 
as the lijik which forms the connection between 
the brute aiul man. One of the fine8t.logiciau.s I 
ever met with, was a black romi from Saudan, who 
spoke the dialect of his country, arid was, besides, 
i a most prolicient scholar of that most difficult of 
dillieult lauguage8, the Arabic. Another I knew 
i from Damorgo, whose poetry equalled tlftit of the 

i Moal(piaat^ the seven famous poem.s of Mecca. I 

I have known them, soon after their arrival from 
i the ijitcrior, manifest great mechanical ingenuity; 

I and many miiuiters m state, and officers in the 
I army, priests and lawyers of tile same race, liave 
! ••proved to the varioui^ohammedan countries, that 
I their intellect was in nothing inferior to that of 
I the white. The love of ^ountry, tho affection for 
I kindred, tho attachment to friends, the courage, 
tho peT.severance, the patience, \he fidelity and 
humanity exhibited by the poor negroes, even in 
their rode state, as they are forced along the 
dreary desert, by those who have cruelly torn them 
from the places of their birth and all they prized 
and loved, might be illu.stratcd by a number of 
I most interesting and authentic anecdotes.. Hut 
I as there is every probability of a volume of'this 
i kind soon making its appearance in ‘ charming 

i ver.se,' it w'onid be unfair in me to anticipate tho 

fair authoress, particularly as |Jio is so able for the 
task she has undertaken. And as 1 shall have 
I occasion to return to the subject of slavery in a 
following chapter, I shall here only introduce an 
M anecdote relating to an occuireneo ,at Tripoli, a 
! j number of years back, and that from the pen of 
I the author of ‘ Ten Years in tbfc Regency.' 

I ‘“As wc were going one morning through 'the 
j inner court-yard to the harem of a Moorish house 
of distinction, two remarkably fine figures, ainoi g 
! some newly-pnrcbased blacks, a beautiful wontan 
I and a well-looking man, arrested our attention. 
Ry their gestures it was easy to perceive that they 
laboured under some very de^ distress; the 
moment, therefore, our first compliments on meet¬ 
ing the family were over, we inquired the history 
of these unhappy people, and the reason of their 
resent apparent despair. We were toki, they 
ad given a great deal of trouble to thc'Vnorcliant's 
family, so that they were obliged to be watched 
I day and night, and all instruments put out of the 
j way, as they were at lirsfrcontiiiually endeavouring 
! •to destroy thcmsclvts, and sometimes csich other, 
j Tlicir story will prove, that there is friendship md 

1 fidelity to lit found bven among savages. Ilie 

I j female, who il certainly very beautiful for a black, 
> is about sixteen, her hair long, full, and shining 
j like jet, her teeth beautifully even and small, and 
I their whiteness more wonderfully strildng from 
i the contrast of her face, which is of tho aeepest 
j black comple-vion. Her stature is tall, and fuller 
I than that of the blacks in general. She is es- 
I teemed to bo handsomer than any one that has 
j been brought ^here for years. This beauty (pro- 
bsibly tho admiration of Ijcr own country) had 
i bestowed her heart and her hand on the man who 
is now with her. T^ieir nuptials were going to be 
celebrated, when her friends, one momtpg^missing 
her, traced her, steps to the comer of an adjacent 
wood, and immediately apprehending sjie Lad been 


pursued, and tliat she had fled to tlie tliicKct for 
sheltor, (the common "and hist resource of escape 
from those who scoured the country for slaves,) 
they went directly to her lover, and told him of 
thoir distress. He, without losing, time to search 
for her in the woods, hastened to the sea-side, 
where his'foreboding heart told him he should 
find her, in some vessels anchored there for the 
purpose of camying off slaves. Ho was ju.st easy i 
enough in his circumstances not to be afraid of I 
being botight or stolen himself, as it is in general ; 
only the unprotected that are carried off by these | 
hunters of the human race. His conjectures were 
just. He saw, with distraction, his betrothed wife 
in tho hands of Miose who had stolen her. Ho 
knelt to the robbers who now had the disposal of 
her, to know the price they demanded for her; but 
all he was worth did not make him rich enough to 
purchase his female friend, on whom the higli 
price of two hundred mahboobs (near a hundred 
pounds) was fixed. He, therefore, did not hesitate 
a moment to sell his little flock of 8hcep,*and*tii'«j 
small bit of ground lie was iiossessed of, and then 
disposed of himself to those who had taken his 
companion. Happy that they would do him Ibis 
lust favour, he 'jlieerfully accompanied )ier,-and 
throw himself into slavery for her sake. This 
faithfhl pair was sold, with other slaves, to the 
African whose house wc were in, Tho woman 
was to be sent off from this place, with the rest of 
the merchant’s slaves, to be sold again, she having, 
from her figure and beauty, cost too much money 
to bo kept as a servant. The merchant meant to 
keep the man, on whom a much less price was 
fixed, as a domestic in his own family. ; 

‘‘ ‘ This distressed pair, on hearing they were to bo i 
separated, became frantic. They threw themselves ! 
on the ground, in the way of some of the ladies of 1 
the family, whom they saw passing by; and find- i 
mg one was tho daughter of their master, they i 
could not be prevented from clinging round her j 
to implore her assistance, and their grief could j 
only be moderated by this lady’s humane assur¬ 
ance that she would interfere with her father not i 
to part them. Tlie master, too compassionate in ; 
so hard a case to make use of his right in keeping , 
either of these unfortunate slaves by force, expos- j 
tulated with the man, showing him how easy his 
own blacks lived, and telling him that if he re¬ 
mained with him, and was deserving, he should 
have many more indulgences. Hut the black fell at 
the merchant’s feet, and entreated him not to keep 
him, if he sent his companion away, saying, if tie 
did, he would lose all the money he bad'^aid for 
them both; fof that, though knives and poisoiv 
wore kept out of their way, no one could force them 
to cat, and that no hitman means could make them 
break the oath they had already taken, in presmico 
of the Deity, never to live asunder. In vain the 
merchant told this slave that the beauty of his 
companion had rmsed her far above the price of 
those boug&t for menial servitude, and that she 
must soon become the property of some rich Turk, 
and consequently betseparated from him for ever. 
This barbarity, the slave replied, he expected, but 
still nothing should make him voluntarily leave 
her; adding, that when thw were parted by force, 
it would be time enough mr him to die, and go, 
according to^ their implicit boUef, to their own 
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country, to meet her, as, in spite of those who had | ag^, by my Into lamented friend, James Richardson, 
her in their power, ho Iwcw she wowld then bo! On the fame paper oti which it was penned, ho 
I'ono Riither, and waitiii" for him to join her. says, ‘ It is not to be wondered at that these poor 
The merchant, finding it impossible to persnado hondswodien and children cheer up their hearts, in 
him by words to stay, would not detain him by their lonely and painful wanderings over the fright- 
force, but has left him at liberty to follow the ful desert, with words and sentiments like these, 
fortunes of his companion. . But I have often okserved that their fatigue and 

“ ‘ Among a number of these newly purchased sufferings were too great for them to strike up 
slaves, ordered into the apartment where wo were, this melancholy dirge, and many, many days their 
was the beautiful female black. For some time monrnfiil strains never broke the horrid silence of 
her attention was talren up wiUi illi, but the the African wildcrness’of stone and saiid. But when 
novelty of the sight did net keep her many in good health, and reposing at the stations of the 
minutes from bursting into the most extravagant route, they sing from morning to night.’ ” 
grief again at the thought of her own situation. 

She ran from us, and, hiding her face with her • __ 

hands, sat dovAi in a comer of the gallery, while • ‘ , 

the rest of her companions, standing round her, . 

frequently pvdied her violently to partake with RAILWAY ORDNANCE CARRIAGE, 
them of the sight of the Christians, a,t whom they Mh. Asdeeson, C. E., of Edinburgh, has de- 
gaxed with fear, amazement, and admiration,while ; signed an ordnance railway carriage, which re- 


surprise and terror. But in these slaves, just 
dragged away from their native soil, hunted like 
wild animals from the woods, where they had 
taj^en shelter, and enticed frorn tlieir dearest con¬ 
nexions, the sight of white people must naturally 
inspire every sentiment of disgust and hdrror. 


However, Ly the time they were a little convinced giving a steadiness to the carriage, and forming a 
that their dread, at least of the Christian’s pre- fender to protect the wheels. The platform of the 
sen^, wa.s needless, some of them became quite carriage can be moved completely round, on the 
pacified, and were ordered to make up a dance, principle of the tum-table, so that the gun may 
About twenty of them stood up. The ^ablest be directed to any point. Mr. Anderson proposes 
amongst them took the lead, the rest, touching to make the carriage twenty-one feet long and 


the tip of each other’s hand and foot, according to 
their manner of dancing, formed a long line, whou 
each, with the grcaUist exactness, and the utmost 


grace imaginable, repeated the steps and actions I poses only to mount on it a 32-pounder, although 
of their leader in pcrfcfd time. But neither cu- would be capable of conveying a 64-ponnder-— 
treaties nor threats could prevail on the unhappy ^le largest piece of artillery in the service. The 
black to join in this dance. She sat inconsolable ; railway fort might also carry twelve artillerymen, 


frequently pvdied her violently to partake with 1 RAILWAY ORDNANCE CARRIAGE, 
them of the sight of the Christians, a,t wliom they ' Mh. Asdeeson, C. E., of Edinburgh, has de- 
gazed with fear, amazement, and admiration,while ; signed an ordnance railway carriage, which re- 
their more polished country-women, who had been ' scmhles in construction a r^lway truck or ten- 
4«agcf in the family, laughed at them for their der. Upon the carriage is mounted * a heavy 
surprise and terror. But in these slaves, just piece of ordnance to bo worked by three men, and 


capable of rapid successive discharges. The artil¬ 
lerymen work under the protection of a large bomb- 
propf shield, frojn an aperture in which the gun 
is*puinted. The carriage being at rest, the sides 
are turned downwards, and are fixed in the ground. 


to make carriage twenty-oue feet long and 
twelve feet broad, and capublo of c.arrj'ing tliirtj 
tons, although lie would not generally put upon it 
more tlian ten or twelve tons weight. He pro¬ 


black to join in this dance. She sat inconsolable railway fort might also carry twelve artillerymen, 
by herself, and continued many days in the same who, armed with MiuicS rifles, might do deadly 
sullen condition; 'and all we could learn on leav- execution among the enemy. Tlie machinery for 
iug the house, concerning this unfortunate female, assisting the loading of the gun, and for turning 
Iiitely so happy in her own country, u'as, that she the battery upon the enemy, is simple and inge- 
was destined, with her husband, or rathea lover, to nious; but suppasing it to be thrown out of gear, 
embark in a few diiys on board a merchant vessel, the inventor showed that the object might be 
the owner of wlpch had bought them both, with effected by means of hand levers, Mr. Anderson 
several others, to sell them at Conftantinople.’ estimates the additional mileage of railways re- 
“ Well might these,and all negro captives, join in quired for hi.s plan at about a hundred, great pro- 
this dirge of their ov® composition— ^rtions of the coast, as he remarked, being too 


this dirge of their ovp composition— ^rtions of the coast, as he remarked, being too 

« O God 1 Kivo us our lllasrty- iron-bound and precipitous to render a kndipg 

Where do they bnny us? OT. muecd, possible. About t^vo hundred 

• Tciirs rise on every side, of these ordnance carriages would bo suffieiont. 

Drear is the world wide-* he thought, for the protection of the whole 

Whore do they cairy us ? British coast, and, of course, great numbers of 

" O God ! free us freni slavery—. tkem conld ho speedily concentrated upon any 

Shall wo. ill hnupiness, • point, and made to act with combined effect in 

S<« ow doiti- huiiios again — * oppAsing a hostile lauding. The ci^nse of car- 

Wbero once nor caro nor pain tying the plan into execution wmxld be something 

Caused us uueasmcsB. Yalf a million, but be considered that 

“OQotl! Rive na our liberty-* such a sum spent in this* way would be more 

In dreadful droarinoss efficacious than if expended upon the navy. The 

Nature oo every hand Tay is alrcady.suppUed with railttay lines on both 

Irowiis in thw horrid land. sides, from which th'ese locomotive batteries could 

oa^v. gim “ ow liberty. river, while the construction a few 

, ^ • additional miles would place the whdlo coast 

This original piece (the wording of which is only from Granioa to Berwick in as /avourahln a posi- 
slightly altered) was handed to me, some few years lion. 
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HowTAXfs ABE COIIECTEO iw TrBKBT.—“Tlic Per¬ 
sian fiinal It'S 111 lu'i-belii," says tlw Hon. 11. Cuncn, in his 
rocoiit (voiii on .Irnienia, “ h.-ul long deoliiiCil paj'iiig the ac- 
cnstonii'j laws to the Turkish govcninuiut. Their iuso- 
luiit Is'h.iviour had been a constant source of nni'er and 
dilKcnlty to successive pashas of Bagdad. At la-vt the 
present pasha was detevenined to enturce the l.tw; alter 
sending v.irious letters to the town requcsling payment of 
tavAand arrcvirs, which were tvAited with ridicule and con¬ 
tempt, ho gave orders to a general called Ahoullabout 
Pasha, who appears to have hecn a Sooni of the most or¬ 
thodox kind, to maveh an army of several thousand men, 
to compel the people of Kerliela to acknowledge the rule of 
the sultan. Abonllabout Pasha arrived aecsirdingly, and 
pits'hod his camp iiua groVc of palms not far from the 
walls of the Qty. He brmght four guns with him, and a 
number ol^ topgis, or ^nners, to work these instruments 
of dcstniction, if the l*ersiim.s in the town did not choose 
to'obcy his commands. These Ibipertincut fanatics treat«<l 
the Turkish pasha aud his array with derision; rode out in 
the cool of the evening to look at tho rnuampraent, cidled 
the Turks grandsons And great-grandsons of dogs, whom 
they would .-oon pack off to their kennels at Bagdad and 
Constantinople. 

“ It seems that, trusting in the sanctity of the golden 
dome, they did not iinamne the Turks would dare to advance 
to extremities, i>articuTarly as several royal princesses and 
members of the family of the Shah had taken up their 
abode in the vicinity of the tomb of the imanui. lHw- 
crer, the four gnns and tho topgis advanced to a position 
near the w.slls, and the pasha sent a civil note to the insnr- 
irents within, to say that he W'onld trouble them to pay his 
little bill; at the very notion of which the Persians wore 
seized with tits of laughter, they were so much amused at 
the idea of paying away their money to the Turks. After 
several demands for their suiTCmler, the town was block¬ 
aded, and the Persians made various salUes oi\ the*Turkish 
lines, in which they were always rcpnlsod, and, all warn¬ 
ings being disregarded, the tour guus<vt last piyiceeded to 
hnsines-s. Tho wall tumbled down immediately, the Turks 
walked in, the Persians ran away, making very little 
e&ectnal resistance, and ffro and tlie sword, plimdei aud 
outrage of all kinds, took place in every quarter of thei 
devotM city. When the Turkish troops entered the towifl 
Ahoullabout Pasha, who took it all iu a religious point of 
view, had his carpet spread upon a bastion close above the 
breach, and having cursed Hassan, and Hossein, SiUi 
Zoiuab, aud Ali, offered ten shillings a piece for the heads 
of any of their followers; and then went <iuictly to prayers 
for the rest of the morning, withont making any cllbtt to 
stop the hoiTors and excesses which odcur when a city has 
been taken by storm. The accounts of the .shocking out¬ 
rages and barbarities coraoiittud by the brutal .soldiery aie 
not fit to be repeated. When the tomi was pillaged, .and 
everything had been seized that they could lay their hpnds 
upon, those who had not been fortunate in lighting upon 
any treasure, or anything worth taking away, bcthoi.ght 
themselves of tho manner m which profit and .almisement 
nliglit be romhint^ by cinting off every one's heiul tliat 
they^conld nfcet with, and taking it up to tho old pasha, 
who'contiuucd 'j^raying oif his carpet, on tho bastion. 
When Persian hekds hec.amc difficult to find, not being 
particular, a great many Turks were shot mid dec.'ipi- 
tated by their fellow-soldiers, for the sake of their heads j 
the fi-aternal feeling of nationality and Sooniiam nut 
being uilc.ilateil to resist the offer of one ducat per Jicad. 
Wlicn the massacre was stwped, 23,0(X) persons were 
reported to have hecn slain. This was very much exagge¬ 
rated, no doubt, and it does not appear that a very correct 
account could he made out." 

Otm Mttsitetrx.—I t is said that every soldier fires 
away his min weight iu lead for pvery man that he hjts. 
'Ilicrc is a proverb that s.ays, every bullet finds its billet; 
hut if that meaijs that every bullet finds its man, it is not 
true of moro than one iu 8if6; for, in the desultory warfare 
at tho Cape Colony, it is calculated that cvew wounded 
Caffre cost -w 320(J balls,—i/biwc/ioAl Wordt, * 


LabodR EcosoMiSEt). — Aecoiding to an American- 
paper, a new wheclbari'ow has been invented. The wheel 
i.s place.'! under tho cciiti-e, so that noiio of the weight of 
the load rests upon the hands. A man uau wheel twicc- 
the n<ual wei$;ht. 

Tub Eoymias Bailboad is in good working c-der 
and answers exceedingly well. The trains do nftt run on 
it at present at any stated periods. It is chieliy us<<d when 
Unropean <h Indian passengers arrive in Egypt. English 
eugiiic-drivers are employed on it. Tho speed is about 
twenty miles an hour. The railway the whole distance 
between Alexandria and Cairo will soon he open. It passes 
through a level and most fertile country. Tho Aral» do 
not know what to make of it. They were dauciiig before 
it some time since, and having no I'oncbption of its s|iead, 
they did not get out of the way in time, and an Arab 
woman was killtsl. 

Paps* pbom Straw. —^Two American newspapers are 
now printed on paper made from straw, by a process pa- 
tentecl by A. Mellier, of New York. This paper is said to 
be .snjMsrior to the ordinary articlo from rags, bei^g linn, 
hard, and white. The expcriAient is Teg.ardcd, in Anicrt^, 
ns completely succcsstni. 

A MosrsiKR Steamer. — The keel of a gigantic 
steamer for the Eastern Steam Navigation Company is 
being laid in the yard of Alcssrs. Scott, Russell, aud Cu>, 
Millwall, opposite lleptfoi'd Hockjiird. Her proportions 
are te be nearly twice the length of the great “Himalaya,” 
and more than three times her tonnage, >Slie is to bo 
coinpleteil in two years, and she is expected to do the 
distance to Australia in little over thirty days, and, if 
necessary, to carry sutlicient fuel for the vnyitgc out and 
home. She is to be fitted with paddle-wheels and screw- 
propelling power .—yorfblk ^Yews. 

A fijiEAT Mar. —Proceeding np the Danube on his 
way to Vienna, a tew years ago, Mr, Citrzon fell in with 
an extraordinary character, whose manners and habits 
afforded that traveller great amusement, llis portrait is 
tints drawn “ Ho w.As courteous and gentlemauliko in a 
remarkable degree, but his domestic ways differed from 
tlnise of our own countrymen. He had a numerous suite 
of cerv.ints, three or four of whom seemed' to he a sort of 
gentlemen ; these attended him every night when he wont 
to bed, in the standing hcd-plare of the crazy steamer. 
First they wound up six or seven gold watches, and the 
great man took off bis bdots, his coat, and I don’t know 
how many gold chains; then each night he was invcsUxl 
by his attendants with a different fur pelisse, whieh looked 
valuable and fusty to niy humble e} es. Each morning the 
same genflcmen spread out all the watches, took off the 
fiir pehs.se, and insinuated their lord into a fashionable and 
somewhat tight coat, not the one wor^ yesterday; hut on 
no occasion did i perceive anything in the nature of mi 
ablution, or any proof that such an article ns a clean shirt 
formed a part of the gi'eat man's travelling wardrobe." 

Wjikx Boiuita IVatbe -d^s hot Boil. —An in¬ 
teresting illnstrution of the well-known scientific law, tliab 
iu very elevated stations water boils at a lower degree of 
Fahrenheit than on tli6 ordinary level of tlio earth, ofcuired 
to Mr. Curzon durwg his latez'isit to Krzerooin. Though 
lie got his water to boil, he could never make tea that 
was drinkable. “ 'Jlic tea was exccllcut, of tho very first 
quality, but tho decoction thereof was ulware a failure. In 
vajji wad the kettle placed Upon tho firqhy my sid<>; iu 
vain did the semavar, the liest of tea-urns, boil aud steam. 
Double, double, toil and trouble! the fire burnt and the 
caldron bubbled, hut the tea was vapid. As for the cg^, 1 
don’t know ho^ long it took to boil them till the white 
was fixed. Tho reason of all this only occurred to mo one 
day when 1 put my finger into some almost boiling water, 
which by no means scalded mo—for water hoileil at 
of Fahrenheit as wo were between 70CX) and 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea; and, consequently, thongh boil¬ 
ing and steaming away, it was not hot enough to produro 
tho effiicts of water boiling at tlio heatxif 2^12®, which is 
the temperature at which it boils in London.” 
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THE DOMESTIC QUARBEL. 

[TEAEStAIEB »BOM THE CEKMAS.] 

SiTCATBO on the Lower Rhine is a pretty, neat lit¬ 
tle village, inhabited hy thriving people, for the 
fields and meadows are productive, and the inhabit- 
No. 133,1854. . 


ants industrious and orderly. The richest peasant 
of the place fras old Andres, whoso house tuid 
stabling lay close to the stream, along which runs 
the towing-path to the villAge. At his death Itis 
whole property was inherited by two sous} the 
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up mattcls with him thiff^ evening at wippcr; I 
will go to the public-house.” 

Thus, just because they dia not wish to see each 
other, the brothers met, and, to make the matter 
worse, in the presence of other people. 

When Kaspar entered the tavens, Zebtilon was 
seated in the comer reading the Lower Rhine 
! People’s Almanack. .He looked ill-hnuioured, and 
; was drinking, contrary to his custom, a,pint of 
I hock. Hitherto they had always drank the same, 
j and out of one bottle. But now, Kuspar seeing 
bis brother, immediately called for rum. Round 
I about sat a dozen of the village people, 
j “ Well, Kaspar,” said the bailifti “ you are going 
Jp build, I hear.” • ^ ' 

“ Has that reached your ears already ?” was the 
answer. “ I am going to do so in the spring.” 

“ And where ?” 

“ I don’t know yet; I haven’t agreed with my 
next neighbour.” 

Zebttlou looked up a moment from the People’s 
Almanack; his brother’s eyes met his. Kuspar 
continued: “ Every one is not accommodating.” 

Zcbulon laid down the almanack, took oil' hi^ 
spectacles, but did not say a word. 

1 “ I think,” said the bailiff, “ it would be lifiost 

1 convenient on yonr brother’s meadow.” 

, “ Yes,” said Knsrar, “ and it will probably bo 

there.” ^ 

I Now Zcbnlon inquired across the table, “ Upon 
! which meadow do yon mean, Kaspar ?” 

“ Well, as we to-day decided, upon yours.” 

I “ I know nothing of the dcci.sion,” answered 
i Zehnion. ” Prom five o’clock this evening no 
inch of my meadow is to be ^bought or given 
away.” , 

'* Indeed,” said Kaspar, “ I was not aware of 
; that; I think we will talk the matter over again 
I at breakfast.” , 

I “ I shall no longer take my meals with your 
I wife," answered Zcbulon. “ 1 have made an agree- 
j ment to take them here, at tho public-house, until 

I the spring.” 

i: “ And in the spring, 

II “Then I shall begin to keep bouse properly, 
I; and have a cook; I live above, she below.” 

l! “ We live below,” said Kuspar. . 

. “ No,” answered Zcbulon, “ in the spring yon 

I. will live below no longer. 1 liavc ju.st desired 
the bailiff to give you notice for tho middle 
I, ^ay.” 

i I “ Zebnlqji," cried Kaspar, striking his fist upon 
' lLo‘table, “ a»t I to build upon your meadow or 
not?” - . 

.! , “No.” 

; “ Or in yonr garden ?” 

i “No.” 

! “ And not remain in my father’s house ?” 

I "No,” 

“Then I will build umu the ground between 

I the house and the Rhine } and muttering between 
; his teeth, he tossed down his rum, and went 
j storming home.' ^ ^ 

I The next morning carl^* the bailiff actually 
came, and gave warning, m Zcbulon’s name, to 
Kaspar and his wife to quit the dwellmg. Tl^e 
wife was troub\.ed, now tho aflair had become 
c.arncBt, and would have willingly accepted the 
piece of meadow. She thought Kaspa^ should go 


up to his brother and use a kind word with him. 
But now Kaspar had made up his mind, and 
was too proud to make any concessions. He 
walked to the side of the river, with his two 
eldest boys, and immediately cut down the trees 
which stooi there. Zebulou put his head, with 
his night-cop on, out of the window, and said 
quite peaceably, " Good morning, and good suc¬ 
cess to you.” 

It was'-a miserablo building-ground, wedged 
in between the family house and the towing-path; 
there was only apace for a house one room deep. 
“ So much the better,” thought Kaspar: “ then I 
will build three stories, one above the other, and 
lake tho best light from Zebulon.” But a strong 
stone parapet must first bo built towards the river, 
and that was no hailing task. So small a space 
remained for the .stables, that the old quarters 
would hold folly half a dozen more oxen. But 
Kaspar so placed the stable, that it just covered 
Zcbulon’s window on the other side, which'loofcsd- 
upon the street of the village. From this ho re¬ 
ceived the greatest comfort in bis work. 

Amidst mutferings and vexation, the house was 
roolfcd before winter. The brothers no longer 
spoke when they mot; the village people laughed 
at tiicm, and thus goaded on their obstinacy. 
When Ka.spar wanted new clothes made, he took 
in another tailor from the next village to board. 
His children injured their undo whenever they 
could, and did not even spare the fiowers and 
fruit jn Ills garden. 

Matters were somewhat improved in the spring, 
when Kaspar really entered his new house, but 
still not much, it is hard for people living iii a 
town to have an enemy, much more so for those in 
the country. For in a town people can avoid each 
other if they wish, but in the country they meet 
evVry day, in the public street, at the parish-meet¬ 
ing, in trade: especially neighbours, and then they 
lose all relish for their dinner. 

Kaspar once .said to the inn-keeper; “ My house 
is beautifully situated; 1 have a view all around 
me, and can sec quite into the village; this pleases 
my wifcf and aflords her some amusement.” The 
inn-keeper repeated this to Zebulou, and, on the 
following day, masons came to b^ild two walls, the 
height of a mSn, on three sides of Ko-spar’s house, 
but on tho ground belonging to his brother. The 
summits of these walls wEgp admirably furnished 
with pieces of broken glass. Between them Zebu- 
Ion planted, with his own hands, young poplard', 
which he examined and watered every daj-, and 
gave the watchman a large bribe to look at them 
every hour of the night, and see that no harm 
happened to them. Kaspar’s children only got 
their Inmds and knees cut to pieces by these mis- 
cluerons walla, but the poplars grew briskly, and 
by the following spring had so shaded Kaspar's 
house, as to render it neces.sary to light a caudle 
at four o’clodc in the afternoon; they likewise ob- 
stnicted the wife’s beautiful view. And, what was 
still worse, the children were ^ut out by the walla 
from all their old haunts, and now spent the whole 
day by the river; their mother could not keep 
them, away, and, when it was qi^ite high water, 
she was in constant anxiety and distress. ^ At last 
Kaspar was obliged to take a fit person into the 
houso merely to attend to thesjjhilaren. 
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After the luxurious and li.calingr insects^ we come notwithstanding their ac<iaaintanco with it> the 
to a much'moro tiny and numerous class, to which real natnro 'of the product was nnknown/being 
Ilia name of dyers may be applied. Cochineal, supposed to be a vegetable pain, fruit, or excrcs- 
iised li> produce unr brliliant scarlet, crimson, and cence, and not finally established to be an insect, 
carnune d\c4, is the dried carcase of an insect, assuming the aspect of a burry as it did in the 
. cat'll, found in Mexico, Georgja, South C'a- process of drying, till a recent date. Through 
rolin i. niul some of the West India islands, where several cenluvies, in Germany, the rural serfs were 
it lites and propagates upon tho ctwtus coc/iiiiilli- bound to deliver annually to the convents a certain 
/era, The plant pro(ftices a fruit which is also of ipiantity among the products of husbandry. It 
a purple colour, and is supposed to contain the was collected li-om tho trees upon St. John’s day, 
colouring matter. The insect is of small size, sel- with special ceremony, and was called JoJiannis- 
dom exceeding that of a grain of barley, and was i hint, “ St. John’s blood,” in allusion to tho day 
generiilly considered a vegetable substance for some ! and the colour. Many a proud cardinal has been 
time after it began to be imported into Europe. I indebted to tlie dimuiutive creature for the red hue 
It is on record that a ship being wroeked in Car-1 of his hat and stockings. Cloths dyed with Urn 
itarthun Bay, of w'bicb cochineal formed part ‘t£ i siibstanco are of a deep scarlet, and though not so 
the cargo,<he article was turncS out into the rea brilliant as those dyed with cochineal, they retain 
as danuxged pain, and the bags alone preserved, their colour better. Old ta])estrics at Binssels, 
In Jlexico, the principal seat of pvoiluction, where and other places on the continent, exhibit it in nii- 
tho insect is reared with care, tlicro'arc two varic- altered slvengtli after the lapse of centuries. Though 
lies; the Ijest, or domesticated, calledy/vrarty/ner, or its use has been ahnost entirely superseded pi 1^ 


line grain; and the wild, named i/ra/iu .tt/lrestra. 
The former is nearly twice as largo as the latter, 
probably because the size has bet u improved by the 
favourable ett'ects of human cult arc. The insects 
are detached from the plants on wliich they teed 
by binut knives and killed by being dipped in boil- 


to supply the markets of the world may be readily 
imagined. During the last great w'ar, partly on 
aceoimt of the ohstaelcs wliicli it placed in tlio way 
of importation, cochineal realized a high price. 


with a cargo of it was little inferior in value to one 
laden with specie in the estimation of our seamen. 
But upon the conclusion of peace the price regu¬ 
larly declined till it sunk to ouc-tcnth of tho sum 
named, about which it at present rcmaiu.s. The 


inscf-t has been iiftvoduccd into Spain, Malta, Al- vegetation, and taking it to market. If this is not 
geria,,lava, and India, bnt th? valuable article of done before the insects have left their cells, tho 


commerce is still tho produce of Mexico. 

Jvernic.s-gjti)n9, another dye-stalT, consist like¬ 
wise of Ike dried bodies of an insect hi longing 


been transferred to the red sulphuret of mercury. 
Before the disebvery of the western world, it was 


tho nwst esteemed substance for dying scarh-t, and* which upon tho plant occasions tho bxcrescencc, or 
had been used for that purpose by tbo Romans Sad gall-nut, resembling a tumour on an animal body, 
other ancient nations from /in early period. But In tho same manner, having {^ssed through tho 


rope by the cheapening and greater lustre of coelu- 
neal, it is still employed for dying the scarlet caps 
worn by natives in the l,evant. 

Lac-dye, improperly denominated a gum, is ob¬ 
tained from a .suhstancu produced by an iiiscet, 
htcca, on eci-tain trees growing in Beng.al, 


iiig water, then dried in the sun, .'ind pl.acod in bags A.stam, .Siam, and Pegu, the two latter countries 
for exportation. In 1.S51, our imports included yielding it of the finest quality. The insect do- 
2'J,151 cwts. of cooliine.al, soinewliat more than hali posits its egg on the leavc.s or brauehes, imJ then 
of which quantity was retained for home consump- covers it with a (piantity of this peculiar material, 
lion. As each pound is siippo.sed to contain 70,0(X) designed evidently for the purposes of protection 
insects, the enormous anuiuil sacrifice of insect life and I'ood for the young. The substance is formed 


into cells, finished with a.s much care and art as a 
honeycomb, hut dill'crcntly arranged. It supplies 
a fine red die, and also resinous matter, exten¬ 
sively used in the manufacture of sealing-wa.x, hats. 


sometimes as much as '1t)s. per lb., and a vessel ] and a.s a varnish. In IS.'jO, tho imporlalion into 


Ihtv United Kingdom amounted to lS,12t cwts. 
Tlie price v.urie.s, according to the quality, from Zd. 
to 2y. (jcf. per lb. Lac in its natural state, eii- 
m-nsting leaves .and twigs, is called stick-lac, and 
is collected twice a year by .simply breaking off tho 


value of tile material as a dye is deteriorated, though- 
supposed to be improved as a varnish. Lac-dye is 
the c.ilonring mr.tter extracted frovh stick-Iuc, and is 


to the old world, coccus ilicis, of kindred species u>iially formed into small cakes, like indigo, ex- 
to tlic true Mexican cochineal. It is fbnud upon a hihiting a lino aitproacbing to carmine, 
smnll kind of oak which g^ows abundantly in the'i A substance of vegetable basis, but imseetprodne- 

south of Europe. The tree clothes the declivities j tlon, is of greater interest, as not only supplying a 
of the Sierra Mpreiia in Spain; and many of tho dye, but a medicine, while contributing to the 
inhabitants of /ihfi province of Murcia have no higher object of epabling inankind to interchange 
other mode of obtaining a livelihodd than by ga- their thoughts, bo their distance from each other 
thevhig its animal tenants. There arc several other ever so great. Wo allude to gall-nuts—morbid, 
species, one of which is called the scarlet giain of excrpscepces, like the oak-apple, produced by tha 
Poland, coccK.s -polontcys, being lound on tho roots galLfly, a species of cynips. 'The insect, one of 
of a perennial plant, growing in sandy soil of that tho winged class, is armed with a needle in a 
country and other districts. TIic word kermes is sheath, whiili has most surprising powers of ex- 
of Persian or Arabic origin, and signifies a ” little tension, amoiijitiiig to double the length of tho 
wonu.” In tlic middle ages, the material was animal itscll'. With this weapon it forms a nest 
therefore called vermindus in Latin, and vermilion for ils offspring by ponclnring the young shoots of. 
ill French, which latter term has cmSously enough a diminutive species of oak, common in tbo Le¬ 


vantine countries. An egg is then inserted in the 
wound, along with an irritating fluid, the action of 
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larva ll(jate, the young pierce their way out of the 
vegetal)^ matter which has been their protection. 
Galls are of globular shape, varying in niageilnde 
from the size of a pea to that of a boy’s marble. 
They may bo either simple, containing only one in¬ 
habitant, or compound, supporting a number of 
individuals, and arc distinguished iu commerce by 
tlicir colour. WTjitc galls, the least valuable, are 
those which have not been gathered till after the 
insects have effected their escape. Green and blue 
gulls contain the insects, and are heavie/Ilian the 
former. The best are impofted from Aleppo, and 
are chiefly brought there from Mosul on the Tigris, 
being gathered in the neighbouring country. As 
the most powerfuj of all the vegetable astringents, 
they are often used with effect in medicine, aud arc 
also employed in the preparation of black dyes and 
the manuhictui’c of wntmg-ink. I7o substitute 
equal to them as a constituent of ink has yet been 
di.scovered.. Thus commerce, friendship, and lite¬ 
rature ^e alike indebted to the instinctive labours 
of iThumble ily for the nfeans of conducting mer¬ 
cantile transactions, reciprocating affection, aud 
registering thought for the instruction and delight 
of mankind. 

But of all the insects of cotrftnerco by far the 
most important are , 

“ Tlie spinning woniis. 

That in their green shop.s wcai e the •anooth-liaircd silt," 

which have produced by their labours, and arc 
still producing, the most astouisliing effects 
upon tlio habits and employments of millions of 
human beings. To estimate aright the value of 
Die silk-worm moth, jahaleena nwri, wc must not 
look at the ultimate proiluct, worn at the courts of 
princes and in the drawing-rooms of the luxurious, 
but to the rajv material, as the staple article of 
cultivation with hundreds of thonsand.s, among 
whom the prospect of a dcheient crop causes 
much alarm as a scanty harvest of grain. It aftcr- 
-wards gives subsistence to hundreds of thousands 
more in its final manufacture into the garbs of 
iiwbion. The insect, whose brief existcnco is a 
succession of changes as surprising as tlic events 
of a fairy tale, is at first a minute round body, or 
egg, “ la graine" of llio French, the size of a small 
pin-liead. On being hatclied, it emerges as a 
caterpillar, feeds cagcrly-on the leaves of the mul- 
lierry tree, increases rapidly in size, and remains in 
the larva state about six weeks, changing its skin 
four* times during OiiA period. Belbrc each of 
these changes, called " ages” by the continental 
peasant, the worms cease to cat j bat after having 
gone trough it they feed with ^ more voracious 
’ appetite than ever. The consumption of leaves 
increases with each age. The same number that 
will require but seven pounds weight of leaves in 
the first age will devour from two to three hun¬ 
dred pounds in the last. This is the “ grande frize" 
of the French, preceding periods of appetite being 
styled "petites frezhs." The noise jf the eating 
at this time in a silk-worm country resembles that 
occasioned by a smart shower of rain. When fall 
grown, a convenient place is chosen, and the insect 
■begins to envelop itself in an oval case or ball of 
silken fibres, calM a cocoon, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg. It is now a ehrj'salis, remaining so 
about twenty days, at the end of which, it grnaws 
its way throngh thi^all, and comes out a winged 


moth. In a few days,, the female depMits her 
eggs, from* three to lire hundred in nuinber, and 
both iusecj,s speedily terminate their existoce, 
the eggs in their turn becoming larva), and going 
through the same strange cycle of transformations. 
But wherp the ^silk is the object in view, and not 
llio breeding of the moth, it is not allowed to 
reach this final stage, as the fibre would be cut 
into small pieces by tho opening at which escape is 
made. The chrysalis is therefore destroyed, when 
tho cocoon is finished, by the applicatibn of boat, 
and the fibre is unwound. 

Tlie material produced by this insect artizan 
was at one time valued in Itome at its weight iu 
gold; and the emperor Anreliau is said to have 
refused his consort a silken a)bc*oii account of iti«< 
costliness. At that’ very period the I'eanantry of 
Ciiina were ciothed with it; and both there and iu 
India it has been a prime object of production and 
manufacture from remote antiquity. About the 
year a..d. 550, the reign of Juidiniun, the .eggs of 
the insect were first brought to Constantinople 
by two monks. They were hatched and fed; they 
lived and propagated; mulberry trees were planted 
ler their nourislimcnt; and a new branch of in- 
dustay was established in Europe. Tho production 
of f.aw silk pas.scd from thence through Sicily and 
Italy into France, where it was introduced tow.wds 
the close of tho fifteenth century, and has since 
become one of the chief sources of industry aud 
.support to the inhabitants of the southern districts. 

1 Down to the year 18U2, there existed at the snmll 
i village (^f Alban, a few miles from the Bhoup, the 
i first white^nulberry planted in the conntry. It 
I was brought from Naples by one of tho soldiers 
j who accompanied Cliarlcs vm ip bis Italian 
I cafhpaigu in 1-19-1. iCaw silk is annually con- 
I sumed in tho manufactories of Lyons to tho 
|*9mount of one million of kilogrammes, equal to 
] 'i,305,71-li English pounds. Four thousand mil- 
: lions of cocoons are required for this produce, 

I inoldng the number of caterpillars reared, allowing 
for those that die, or arc kept for eggs, and for bad 
cocoons, 4,292,400,001). As the length of the silk 
of one cocoon averages five htiudrcd metres, or 1520 
English feet, the length of the total quantity an¬ 
nually spun at Lyons is G,.500,0o0,000,fl<)0, or six 
and a half billions of English feet, equal to 14 
times the mean radius of the earth’s orbit, 5-194 
Dmef the radius of the moon’s orbit, 52,-505 times 
the equatorial circumilArcnce of the earth, and 
20(),00() times the circumferfcnco of the moon. • 
it is recorded of our James i, that ^hile king 
of Scotland his wardrobe coftld not f^ply him with 
a single pair of Silk stockings, lie sent therefore 
to beg the loan of a pair from tho earl of Mar, iif 
order to appear in due sbitc before the English am¬ 
bassador, as.signing as a rca.son, ” Ye would not, 
sure, that your king should appear as a scrub be¬ 
fore strangers,” On coming to the throne of Eng¬ 
land, he imported silk-worms and planted mulberry 
trees, in order to have silk of liomo growUi as well 
as domestic manufacture; but the jefibrt was aban¬ 
doned. Trials %avc «incc been repeatedly wade; 
and very successful ones were reported to the Bri¬ 
tish Association in 18-17, made by Mrs. 'Wliitby, of 
Newlandsi near Lymin^on, in llampshire, on her 
own Estate. There can be no doubt respecting the 
perfect practicability of .the olgcct; but it remains 
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to be proved that silk can be produced a^. home at 
a cost admiltin{jr of competilioii in the market 
with foreign produce. The culture seems better 
adapted to wanner skies and a less vigorous popu¬ 
lation. The quantity of this material' annually 
brought to our shores amounts tq between four 
and live millions of pounds weight; and the annual 
value of our silk manufactures cannot be estimated 
at less than ten millions sterling. To supply the 
raw prodne^, and feed thousands of our country¬ 
men by the uses made of it, the labours of myriads 
upon myriads of insects are required. At least 
14,000,000,000 of animated creatures annually live 
and die to furnish the amount which we consume; 
and when the depiands of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Vnd America arc consKIercd, thp imagination is be¬ 
wildered *by the contemplation of the prodigious 
multitudes which every year spin their slender 
threads to deck the inhabitants of the globe. 
Enumeration is here as formidable a process as 
that of counting the leaves of the forest, or the 
blades of grass in the greensward. 


CIRCASSIA AND ITS CHAMPION,, 
SCHAMYL. 

Fob a number of years past, in the least attrac¬ 
tive and least read portions of the foreign corres¬ 
pondence of our daily journals, the public has been 
in the habit of seeing occasional notices of the 
warfare carried on between the Russians and Cir- 
cassiaps. Beyond a passing feeling of surprise that 
the powerful hosts of the former should so long 
have been kept at bay by a handful of mountain¬ 
eers, coupled with an equally transient admiration 
of Iho gallantry of the weaker force, the contest 
used to e<citc little marked attention in this 
country. Now, however, our rupture with the? 
czar has changed the state of matters. Circassia 
has become a good ally. Schamyl is a celebrity, 
and biographies of him become articles of attractive 
mcrcbandisc on the skills of our railway termini. 

When we turn onr attention, indeed, to this 
country, its contest with tHfe gigantic power of 
Russia may well excite our woiider. Year after 
year has Niciiolas despatched against it, backed 
with all the modern improvements of warfare, 
brave troops and picked generals, and still the 
hai'dy mountain peasants have maintained yieif 
ground, and even dealt damaging blows on thfi 
forces of tlieir invadbr. “They have no psw- 
liaments," Writes Mr. Urquhart, “• for the clo(picnce 
of patriots—njf.gpzette "for the renown of heroes— 
no press to inspire virtuous deedb; but while we 
vne studying Russian articles in our free and inde¬ 
pendent journals, they are in the field; while wo 
are considering wlicther we dare allow our vessels to 
sail through the Dardanelles, and apprehending the 
dangers of war, they are beating Russia’s armies. ” 

A glance at the map of the seat of war in the East, 
given in a recent number of this journal, will enable 
our readers easily to observe the position of this 
interesting people, whom our painters and poets 
have so Jong selected as the type and model of 
beauty. The>*whole Caucasian mhmus, as it is 
termed, from its midway position between Europe 
and Asia, its double lino of sea-coast, and thfe ex¬ 
traordinary strength of fta mountain fastnesses. 


has, from a remofo antiquity, attracted the atten 
tion of every conqueror that aimed at ilhiversa 
sovereignty, but has foiled all efTorts to eil’ect its 
subjugation. Impregnable from its natural posi¬ 
tion, blessed with a delightful climate, with valleys 
teeming with every production that can minister 
to the want’of man, the whole region may bo com¬ 
pared to the Switzerland of Europe, and wants but 
the blessings of a pttre religions mith, and omanci- 
ation from tito designs of its aggressive neigh- 
our, to occupy an elevated position in the social 
scale. The Caucasians, under which general term 
several tribes are included, are variously estimated 
in point of numbers; but if we accept the interest¬ 
ing statements of Captain Spencer* as correct, tho 
whole population of the isthmus does not exceed 
a,000,000 in number. The Circassian proper, how¬ 
ever, is distinguished from all other tribes of this 
district by a certain martial air, symmetry of form, 
great physical strength, and handsome expressive 
features. Like all mountaineers, he breathes, an 
ardent love of country; and, to judge from the ] 
description of travellers, the land in which he 
dwells is well c.alculated to call forth his aflcctions. 

“ This Kdcn-likc country,” observes the voyager 
just mentioned, “for beautiful coast sceneiy, is ! 
without a imrallel; exhibiting, as it doer, all the 
combinations which unadorned nature can present 
in its loveliest forms. 'The mounlains were covered 
with sheep; and whether the eye wandered along 
tho shore, up the bosomy bills, or through the 
fertile valleys, numerous flocks of snow-white 
sheep' were seen quietly grazing with herds of buf¬ 
faloes, superb oxen, and jct-black goats, with their 
long slender limbs. Thefo were .also tho little 1 
wooden huts of the Circassians, with their smoking 
chimneys and farm-yards, surrounded by groves of 
fruit trees; shepherds, armed with a lance, tending ! 
thair flocks and herds; agricultural fields as far as j 
the eye could reach, filled with men, women, and j 
children, cutting down the waving corn, and camels 
and buffaloes, loaded with tho produce, winding 
their homeward way through the deep and distant 
valley. It was, in troth, a lovely picture—an 1 
ever-chqpging panorama, and realized all that the ' 
imagination of a poet could conceive of an Ar- ' 
cadia.” j 

The struggles of this brJive people in their cn- ! 
deavonrs to resist the insidious advances of their 
hereditary opponents abound with many romantic 
ineideuts. Russia hod, by^donstructiiig a series of 
fortresses, endeavoured slowly and with cautious 
steps to occupy the country in detail; but the late i 
operations of our fleets iq the Black Sea have led, • 
as will be remembered, to the voluntary abandon- | 
ment of many of these fastnesses. Indeed, so pre- | 
cipitons is Circassia, and so fortified is it by na- i 
ture, that it has been estimated that an army of j 
half a million of men w'ould scarcely suffice to oc- i 
enpy its various passes and cut off the guerilla , 
bands by which they can bo so easily defended. In 
addition also to these difficnlties, Russia has had to 
encounter a formidable obstacle in the person of 
Schamyl—a leader who appears to unite, in au ex¬ 
traordinary degree, qualities fitted to impress a 
rude but heroic population. Of this remarkable 

• See hU "Tarkey, Riusia, Black Sea* aud Ci'rcasAia." 
liOndon* Kouiledge & Co.; a very attractiro and well-timed 
publication* 
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?Iian_ ono or two biop^aphies have recently been 
published j but, as a clear euniraary of his doings, 
we knbw not that wo can do better than present 
the able sketch which Captain Spencer has intro¬ 
duced into thiit agreeable volume which we have 
already quoted. 

“ Schamyl-bey is ono of those extraordindly m^n 
who now and then appear in the East, and astonish 
mankind by the depth of their wisdom and the 
tact they display in uniting hostile creeds and 
races. While the fanatic Turks and Persians have 
been massacring each other for centuries, because 
they cannot agree whether Ali or Omar was in¬ 
vested with the mantle of the prophet, in the same 
manner as the Latin and Greek Churches have 
been disputing respecting tbo orthodo:V of *their 
respective creeds, our clever chieftain of Daghestan 
bas discovered not only ibe means of reconciling | 


I Omar with Ali, but of unithig men of all religions 
in one common feeling of brotherhood^nd hatred 
against the rale of tho Moscov^^fence ho'Las 
succeeded in attracting to his standard thousands 
of deserters from the Russian army, and he now 
sees himself surrounded by a life-guard, tho Murids 
(Mu^tosigats), who, like Oliver Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, are at once soldiers and religious enthusiasts. 

“ In addition to these, he has under his command 
an army of at least G0,000 men; all veterans, and 
for the most part composed* of members of the 
various tribes of the Caucasus, an4 strangers from 
every part of Btetenv Europe and Asia. He has 
also succeeded in introducing various reforms into 
Daghestan; established a .regular-.government; 
tribunals of justice j a posting system; geiu d'armes 
to pratect travellers, with khans for their occom- 
modation^ he likewise levies taxes: in fact, assi* 
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j| inilated isvorything' as nuich as possible to the 
,! ciistotns and usages of eivilized commuiuties. His 
troops are regularly paid, and by instituting dcco* 

• rations and rank among his officers, and by reward¬ 
in'* their bravery with grants of money and lands, 
hc”ha 3 excited cinnlation, and encouraged strangers 
to lake service in his army. For this, and many 
of the novelties of European discipline, and, indeed, 
the efficiency of his 'troops, he has been indebted 
to his friei^d and companion-in-arms, Ihahiel-be-y, 
who rose to the rank of general in the Rnssiau 
army, and is only second to Schamyl himself. 

“ If w’e arc to believe the reports current in 
Russia, this new creed, of whicp Schamyl is the 
prophet and .exposnndei\ is exceedingly hberal in 
Vis tendencies, tolerauii to tho professors of every 
faith, and,- if it can be called Mahometanism, at all 
. events it is divested of m^y of the superstitions 
and absurdities of that creed. Thi^ has no doubt 
, contributed to his success in no inconsiderable 
. degree, and to the attachment manifested towards 
him by the members of so many rival creeds. In 
. fact, the religion of Schamyl is not altogether new 
j in the East; it originated many Tycars ago in 
ii Arabia; wa.s fimt preached in the Caucasus by 
, ‘ Elyah Mansonr, and may be considered political in 
11 its tendencies, encouraging freedom and independ- 
1 1 ence, and condemning the deba.sing materialism 
, i whicli in the present day degrades tho religion of 
:! Mahomet. 

I ’■ “ Soli.imyl may be taken as a perfect specimen of 

:, his race, the Lesghiiin, who arc said to be a mix- 
I tore of the Alaiii and the Saracens. There is 
I nothing of that rare hennty of featurey symmetry 
. of form, and physical force that distinguishes tho 
, { Circassian; but they .are active and agile in the 
\ i highest degree, able to bear any fatigue, courageotis 
' I in tho field, pevseveriug, and wo may add vindic- 
: tivc, above every other race in the Caucasus. Thd 

■ j Vendetta of a Lesghian is a terrible aftair; with 
. > him blood can only be expiated with blood, and 
. until vengeance has boon taken, he believes that 
\ j the spirit of the deceased will never rest in ■peace. 

Hence when a Lc.sghiim falls on the field of teittlc, 
j there is ahvisys some sworn fl-iend ready to avenge 
• his death; thus perpetuating from generation to 

I generation the intense hatred entertained by this 
> j people against their ancient foe, the Russians; the 
; j necessity of a propitiatory sacrifice being impressed 
i i upon them by their parents and ciders, ns an ntpne- 
" ment that must be made* to the manes of theJb 
, i slaughtered anccstoro t 

! j _ With Such feelings, and actuated by such mo- 
i i lives, the unli^js RusSan soldier who happens to 
<;| fall within the murderous grasp* of one of these 
‘I ‘djcsghtan fanatics has little chance ibr his life, 
j unless he happens to be rescued by one of their 
' j more enlightened leaders. It is but justice to 

II Schamyl to say, that, since he has arrived to power, 

■ I he has done everything by his own example, and 

I by the severest punishments, to put an end to 
} this terrible system of retributive justice, but as 
;i yet with little success. He has, however, induced 
' the inhabitants of some districts td adopt the Cir¬ 
cassian code, which allows a man to purchase the 
forbearance of his enemy by paying a reasonable 
fine. * • 

“ However repugnant to our feelings this Snex- 
orablo spi^t of revenge in. a Lesghian may be, the 


law whicli says ‘ he who sheddeth man’s b](^>d, by 
man shall fiis blood bo* shed,’ acts as a powerful 
curb upon a people of so fiery a dLsposition; and 
when they do quarrel among themsdves, the con¬ 
test is seldom of long duration, and never so fatal 
ill its consequences as might be expected. 

“ Schamyl-bcy commenced his militaiy career as 
a Murid in the body-guard of his predecessor, 
Khasi-Moullah, when he was distinguished among 
his comrades for his sanctity, abstinence, and 
hcroio bravery. He was, however, indebted for | 
Ins present elevated positiou to a very singular j 
uircumstauco, which still remains a mystery. I 

“ When the fortress of Heinry, his native town, 
w.as besieged, the garrison, which consisted chiefly 
of Murids, resolved to defend their chief, Kba.si- 
Moullali, to the last extremity, and forming, as it 
does, part of the religious obligation of a Murid, 
the slaughter of the llussiaus was indeed fearful; 
but the generals Rosen and Willemineff were dc- j 
tenniued, cost what it might, to take the fortress; 1 1 
knowing they would at the same time capture 'tlic ' j 
prophet, Khasi-Moullah. Fresh troops were there- j! 
fora brought up, and every outlet invested, to pre- ,: 
vent the possibility of escape. The cannon again I! 
played on the crumbling towers, the scaling lad- i i 
der^ were again raised, and the assailants as often i j 
beaten back. At length the place was taken; still |' 
the devoted Murids disputed every inch of ground ; | 
with unexampled bravery, and when all was lost, ; j 
they formed a rampart of their bodies around their ' i 
beloved chief, till they were shot or bayoneted by i; 
the exasperated soldiers, and their bodies hurled } 
from the battlements into the Koi-sou beneath. : 
Schamyl and liis chief were the last who shared the j 
fate of their comrades, of being thrown into the 
river, to be devoured by dogs or vultures. Thi.s 
tcniblc slaughter took place on the l-tth of Octo- 
1832. 

“ The whole of Daghestan mourned over the loss 
of tlicir beloved prophet and his heroic band of 
Murids; when lo! to the astonishment of all men, 
two years afterwards, Hemry, after having declared 
for the new prophet, llamsad-bey-, was again be- j 
! sieged ^ gcnei'al lianskoi. At the very moment i 
the garrison was ^bout surrendering, Schamyl, at ; 
the head of a large body of mountaineers, came to j 
their rescue, and turned the fortunes of the day. 

If the heavens had opened, niul Mahomet himself 
had come down in a chariot of fire, he could not 
have made a greater scnftition throughout tho 
whole of Daghestan than did the resniTCction cf 
Schamyl from the gi-ave. Who could doi^^ but 
that he was invested with a mission from God— 
that he was destined to be the saviour of his coun- i 
try ? Nor can it bo wondered at that tho whole } 
nation should elect him as their chief and prophet. 1 
Ik>w bompetent lie was to fill the position to 
which ho was elevated is well known, the fame of j 
his exploits having spread not only over the Cauca¬ 
sus, but the Yjhole of Europe, 

Schamyl was again lost sight of after the storm¬ 
ing of Akhouigs, one of the strongest fortresses in 
Daghcst.ni, where the Russians, after gaining pos- 
scs.sioii, put every human being to the sword; and 
as the prophet was seen giving his commands, and 
fighting to the last, it could not be doubted but 
that his career was now finished; yet at the very 
time when all Daghestan w£|s mourning liis loss. 
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and tli^Rnsaians wcfO celebrating a Te^Deum in Let us peruse a few of these living documents as 
commeinwation of the deatli of their terrible foe, they Hit before us. and see if we can derive aught 
his dreaded name again re-cchoed throughout the of profit from the study. 

neighbouring province Avaria, where, at the head of First among the throng steps forth a modest 
15,OW) Lesghiane and Tchetebeuens, be was de- maiden, eomitry-bred, bearing a portly bundle in 
stroying all the forts they had taken so much pains clean kerohief wrapped, and an umbrella which, 
to erect, and laying waste the entire coilntry with like herself, Ims already seen a little service, but is 
lire and sword, because the inhabitants had sub- competent to a grc;it deal move, hhe is garbed 
mitted to Russia." in a cotton gown of a dark but small pattern, and 

Such is Schamyl. His character is C){ie with a scanty white spotted shawl securely Mid neatly 
which we cannot in many joints sympathise ; fastened round her waist, and she has tied her 
slilljit is always interesting to*wituesstho oppress- bonnet of broad straw-plat, perhaps a piece of 
ed struggling with the oppressor. F.ain would wc home manutUetnre, firmly beneath her chin. The 
hope that one issue of England's contest with tho ruddy hue of health mantles in her cheeks, and a 
czar may be the securing for Circassia exemption natural smile would bo playing there at this _ 
from those cea-scless attacks that have been made moment, were it not .that she is a little alarmed " 
upon her independence, and the introduction to her at tho prodigious bustle .and uproar of London 
borders of those truths which are tho only real city. Her parted lips, and tho widlh of her large 
emancipators of the soul. blue eyes, which jirc roving in astonishment from 

• one object to iinoUicr, tell ns how new and strange 

^ ‘ and overwhelming to her simple^nind is ther scene 

«!TitT?TrT T-Ar-Tcsj A\rn T?Awrn.-'«! for the first time moving. 

STREET FACES AAU FANCIES. xt is Janet Gray, come up this morning from the 

How often at the end of a busy daj', when our* forest of Dean, where her father is a day-labourer 
labour is done, and the early lyght of winter with seven children, of whom she is the eldest, to 
closirffe over ns invites to repose and refreshment take gA'viee m a maid of all-work in a respectable 
by the obeerful fireside, have wo sat in our etwy family of “ Friends " at Stoke Newington. There 
chair silently listening to the soothing song of tho is a trace of tears on Janet’s face; they were shed 
kettle, and tracing in tho glowing embers the very early this morning on taking leave of her 
forms of familiar things or the faces of half-for- mother and baby and all tho little ones, who 
gotten friends, or perhaps the likenesses of the loved her so well, because she loved them better 
great ones of the earth. Like the gorgeous th.an herself, that it almost broke their hearts to 


STREET FACES AND FANCIES. 

How often at the end of a busy day', when one* 
labour is done, and the early q^ght of winter 
closirffe over ns invites to repose and refreshment 
by the obeerful fireside, have wo sat in our easy 
chair silently listening to the soothing song of tho 
kettle, and tracing in tho glowing embers the 
forms of familiar things or the faces of half-for- 
gotten friends, or perhaps the likenesses of the 


structure.s of cloud-land piled gloriou.sTy round 
tho criullc of a summer’s day sun, they bccomo 
cluangcd into nobler shapes or fade into nameless 
nothings beneath our gaze: the lofty dome crum¬ 
bles and vanishes, the crowned and sceptred 


part withdicr. lint there are signs of .something 
else than teaft in that good-looking, honest liice— 
signs of energy au^l a hearty will to do, and if 
noec^be to suffer, for the sake of theslcar ones at 
home, and the good name and fame that arc to 


monarch sinks suddenly into a pinch of dust and be won by laithlul service ; and, furthermore, 
ashes, and tlie crowd of admiring courtiers, drib-s Amless wo are very much mistaken, there is in her 
hling through tho grating of the stove, fall im- heait a resolution to send down, preci.scly on this 
noticed amidst tho rubbish of the hearth. But day three tnontlis, one (piarter’.s wages to that 
the fire burns on, and crackles and sparkles dear mother whose last kiss yet lingers on her 
merrily, and sends forth its genial light and lips, and whose last afl’ectionate advice yet vibrates 
warmth—no un.apt emblem of the bounty of the in her cars. Never fear, J.auel!—you need not 
author of universal Nature, which recks not pf the look round so suspieiously, nor be afraid to trii.st 


ruin of its loftiest or meanest sons, but pours its your bundle for a moment to the conductor of the 
treasures out in rich abundance, in the face of omnibus. Xn loss tlmn an hour yon will bo busy 


joy or grief, and spreads' unnumbered pleasures in your new homo, wliere the Friend.s will show 
through the earth—“ stray gifts to be claimed by themselves friendly to thy 3011 th and innocence, 
whoever shall find.” and grateful in acts of kyidness for thy untiring 

From the dreamy revft'ics of the fireside, and* wiliinghnod. , 

tho*fiinciful forms which imagination bodies firth The next p.Tssing plmntasm is a son Israel, 
in the fiery glow, to a contemplation of actual who wanders listlessly with 4 pwncas^' 3 ’e 3 , traek- 
lifo in tho multitudinous hjuuts of #nen, is but a iiig tho edge of tjje causeway, now'l^ng on tho 
"Shifting of tho point of view from the ideal to the kerbstone, now sinking in tho gutter—a moilo of 


real. VVhile mixing with the living tide which progression which typifies exaetJv tho cxteiet of 
surge.s along the street channels of a great^ity, his ups and downs in the world. Beneath his 
we liave often speculated—as who has not P—upon* armpit.’whevc they arc h.alf concealed by tho folds 
tliat eloquent page of human existence and experi- of a shabby coat a world too large for him, he 
euco which every man and woman of the motley lias thrust a bundle of blacklead pencils of doubt- 
crowd exhibits to the world, as an indsK more or ful m.anuraetnrc. Ho carries a. broken dozen of 
less explicit and communicative of a life’s history, them in his hand, ami, though ho protrudes them 
Tho human face divine, however distorted by in the feces of tfio passers-by, he rarely utters a 
pride, scarred by passion, or debased and sensu- word. If you note hilh well,you may learn to 
nlized by animal propensities and indulgences, is recognise the facid choi’acterislics of that rare 
yet a volume in which n wiso man may read a phenonicnoi), au idle, do-nofjiing Jelv. As a 
glance words of truth and import—messages of geiftrafi rule'the Jew's arc as industrious as they 
kindness and love—admonitions of wai-ning and aro enterprising, speculative, mid coifimerckilly 
reproof—denunciation^ of guilt oud punishment, clever; bnt'novnleis without its exceptions, and 
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SJomair (a corrnpf ion of- Solomon in move than an 
etymological sense) is one of those. If he belonged 
to any other religions community/he would ap¬ 
pear what he really is, a beggar; but the Jews, to 
their praise bo it spoken, do not acknowledge 
beggary as a part of their social system: they 
drive their destitute members into the arena of 
commerce, by supplying them with a stock in 
trade of some description or other, and compelling 
them to effect a sale in order to effect a meal. 
They consider it a disgrace that a Jew should 
solicit alms of a Christian, and to prevent that 
they put their poor into the condition of merchants 
soliciting custom. We need not speculate on 
the cause -of Slomait’s declension—it is legibly 
written^ in his fact*) in the. eye that seeks the 
ground? the lifeless lip, and the apathy and stag¬ 
nant indecision of every feature. 

Clear tho way there, for yon sturdy, portly 
gentleman in Lis grand climacteric, who, followed 
by a weather-bcaftn boy whose long thatchy hair 
is his only shelter from the rain, walks at business 
pace with his face towards ’('hangc. Benevolence 
and satisfaction beam in bis countenance, as ho 
turns occasionally and beckons condescendingly 
with his finger to tho lad, who, staggering beneath 
the wciglit of a long leather trunk, can scarcely 
keep up with him. Why is it that he has not 
taken a cab, instead of employing that waif of a 
boy to drag his luggage from the railw.-iy station 
on the other side of the bridge? and why, instead 
of paying the shirtless mannikin a few coppers in 
ail ofl-hiind way, does ho pull out his silk inirse, 
and with kind speech and .smiling looks give him 
a silver shilling ? Wo will tell you. Just fifty 
years ago this very day that kindly old gentle¬ 
man, whose wealth is now almost beyond his 
own knowledge, and whose word is any day gopd 
for a hundred thousand pounds, came to London* 
town a penniless boy in search of it livelihood, and 
of any labour, however menu or arduous, by which 
it was to be obtained. To recount the various 
trials and struggles through wliit-h he passed 
before he got his foot upon the ladder which led 
to a princely fortune, aiW to a reputation for 
honour and manliness which a prince might envy, 
would bo bat to repeat an otl-told talp. Perhaps 
ho sees in that ragged boy, whose eye glistens as 
he grasps the splendid shilling with unwashed 
palm, his own youth viewed, and thinks of the 
hardships and the hopes, the sufferings and the 
sorrows ,\vhich half a century back chequered his 
own.career., Ma;j it-not be, too, that with his 
sympathy tPdifc-mingles a feeling of respect ? that, 
knowing what he has himself been and accom¬ 
plished, he may venerate the same capability in 
another, which to ignore were to libel himself— 
that he sees the future millionaire beneath the 
present rags and squalor? We do not ask 
whether ho would bo willing to change conditions, 
were it possible, with tho object of his bounty— 
to barter thrce-score-and-three, with half-a-million 
or so in the hanks, against thi^en, with a shil¬ 
ling in hand. There go rtoro arguments jiro and 
con to the consideration of that question than we 
hav^e space'for here, and it is a question, moreover, 
which wo should not like the responsibility^ of'de¬ 
ciding. 

Hither marches majestically a spare "figure with 


thin visage bordered by snow-white whisl4i-s; he 
is clad in tho fashion of a bygone pcricM, but in 
garments yet glossy with the newness of youth— 
acollarlcss coat of ancient cut—a vest of sablo 
silk sparsely spotted with minute blossoms—a 
closely-plaited shirt-frill laid back beneath the 
folds of a white neckcloth, and fastened with a 
diamond pin—“ continuations ” which don’t con¬ 
tinue far below the knee—silk hose—and the last 
pair of Hessian boots that were achieved by the 
disciples of St. Crispin—his apparition suggesting 
the idea that he was, by some hocus-pocus, band- 
boxed down forty years ago, and is just released 
by the same magic to “ revisit thus the glimpses 
of the moon.” He treads graecthliy, as thongh 
in a drawing-room or at a royal levee, upon the 
unctuous pavement, and talks eagerly but all 
nnconscionsly to himself as he wons along. 
Snatches of his soliloquy are audible at intervals 
in such expressions as ‘‘your lordship”—“my 
learned brother ”—“ rejoinder ”—“ nature of thq 
evidence adduced,” and so on. By many a casual 
spectator, the worthy old gentleman, the relic of a 
•class now all but passed away, is set down as a 
monomaniac, a, harmless iinbeeile, or a lunatic 
followed unobservedI.v by his keeper. But if you 
keep him in your eye you will see him earth in 
one of the inns of*court, whence he will depart 
later in the day for Westminster, where, at tlio 
bench, yon may chance to hear him eloquently 
pleading the raiise of a client in the identical 
speech of which yon caught but a few stray 
syllables as it grew into shape in his mind during 
the exercise ot his morning’s walk. He is so 
much occupied in the practical details of a large 
business, that he has no other time to study his 
orations. Nor is he singular in this respect. AVe 
Icncw a legal practitioner who conld find no other 
'•opportunity for composing his speeches than the 
few minutes which he occupied every morning in 
shaving himself. On one occasion ho had to 
lead off in an important case, and on rising found 
that he was not prepared as usual: ho began 
mechanically rubbing his chin, and knew by the 
information of his fingers that in the hurry of the 
morning he liad not shaved. To this act of for¬ 
getfulness was attributable the loss of the cause, 
as he failed 4n attempting to arrange in a striking 
manner the facts and arguments upon which ho 
mainly relied for success. 

- Here comes a 8trcct<*face which for the last 
twelve or fifteen years has been to ns almost a 
daily enigma, whose attempted .solution has caused 
the construction of many an airy fabric and much 
mental cnstle-bnilding—all to Httlo purpose. li 
is a face which those who know it best must love 
to look on most—full of simplicity and intellect, 
'of suffering and hopefulness, of benevolence and 
fortitude and quiet peace—of a man who has 
drunk deeply of the bitterest waters of life, but 
who has h^ divine compensations, and has them 
yet, and dwells radiant amid the beatitudes which 
hover round him and shed a light upon his path. 
'I'lie owner ox that face, even when we first en¬ 
countered it, had lived already “ into the sere and 
yellow le.af.” Then he led by the hand a gentle 
maiden not taller than his elbow, who prattled 
innocently at his side, and sought with constant 
eye his looks of love. We knew intuitively that 
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he wa^ shipwrecked voynger npon the stormy 
ocean of life, who, after battling long and wearily 
with the tempest, had escaped with the little child 
when his weather-tossed bark had gone down in 
the gi-eedy deep, to a lone and scanty bnt hospit¬ 
able spot, where there was verdure and shelter 
enough for him and her beneath the tranquil sun¬ 
shine of heaven. The little child is a little child 
still—not Acre, unle.ss in the old man’s heart—but 
there, in the golden city where she walli# hand in 
hand with the angels. It‘is many years now 
since she went away. The old man’s head has 
grown silver white, bis figure stoops forward, and 


to be seen*tbo mummy’of an Egyptian* prince, 
together with the model of a gorgeous sarcophagus 
from wliicb', at a depth of twenty feet below tho 
level of the desert sand, it was borne away. A 
few more years, and the dauntless explorer, who 
paved the’ way lor the host of modern travellers 
who have made old Egypt as familiar to tho read¬ 
ing world as any country in modern Enrope, shall 
have laitL his own bones to rest in a desert grave. 

Tho next is a thin, spare, and fragile figure, 
tottering with the toncli of time, and still more 
with infirmity, who, leaning on the arm of a rarafni 
matron-iike nurse, makes an ineffectual attempt 


his gait is hesitating and feeble; but his heart is to walk for a score" or two 0 / yards in the pleasant 


firmer than ever. * iliough evidently not destitute, 
he must bo very poor. In his provision-basket 
this morning thero are a pound of potatoes, a 


morning sunshine. The exespisd is tbo fatiguing, 
to be continued for iirorc than two or thrSo^nimitcs, 
and then the aged man sinks into a wheel-chair. 


couple of carrots, an onion, and a small loaf of and leans back his head* and we get a view of his 


bread. To;inorrow there will be, besides the 
vegetables, a few shreds of butchers’ meat, bnt 
thef® is'uono to-day; yet of what he has, little 
as it is, a hungry brother is welcome to a share, 
and many a time have we seen it ungrndgiugly 
bestowed. Peace to thee, prophet of patience and 
meekness and loving-kindness ! * Without utter¬ 
ing a word, thou liftest up Ihy voice in the streets; 
and if thy silent teachings reach now and then a 
single heart among the multitudes who jostle thee 


face—a face one® well known to Pitt and Fo.v, to 
Sheridan and Ihirke—now woni by sharp pain and 
lined by years of suffering. On mat face tbe'hnes of 
health will never bloom again, and in a tew short 
months it will have vanished from the haunts of 
nwn and the sympathies and veneration of man* 
kind.. But ho has done his work, and done it well 
—a*work which, so long as freedom is dear to the 
human heart, the world will not forget or be weary 
of praising. Need we say that it is Wilbca-forec, 


on thy solitary path, thou hast not iivc^ and suf- the champion of Africa, the deliverer of the negro, 
fered m vain. who thus in the latest evening of his life—a life de¬ 

voted to the cause of truth and liberty—returns in 
In speculating thns npon tho faces wliich glide the mirror of memory, as we saw him more than 
momentarily psist us, the imagination naturally re- twenty j^ear^ ago, while the torch of his life was 
verts back to those which, having dropped through slowly dying out in the city of Bath, 
the trap-doors in Mirza’s bridge, have sunk into Who is she tllllt rides past in her comfortable 
the rushing tide that rolls darkly beneath, and chariot, and bearing yet the bloom oTf health upon 
whose place m this outside world knows them no a face which for more than fourscore years has rc- 
more for ever. Let us recall .some one or two ^fi.,>j«iccd in the light of heaven ? She stops at the 
those once familiar forms and well known faces, I poor man’s cottage, where want l)iis entered like an 
as we have seen them in tho Hsrht of vanished armed man, anil by her well-timed liberality ka- 


as we have seen them in the light of vanished armed man, and by her well-timed liberality b,a- 
ycars, and look upon them once again. First nishes the fiend that has cowed the humble energies 
comes a broad-backed Hercules of rather swart of his household; and, by words of cheerful 


complexion and colossal stature, with shoulders | courage and promises of a brighter morrow, nerves 


slightly stooping, buf, like those of Atlas, tit to 
bear the weight of mightiest monarchies. * Thero 


is the fire of enterpri.se in his eye—^tlie spirit of slndl bo supplied, 
determination and decision in everyJino of every master spirits of i 


them again to set their .shoulders to tho work of 
life, and to laboUf and to trust that their wants 


determination and decision in evcry,lino of every 
feature. Ho is a son of labour and of poverty as 
well as of energy, and a possessor of the lion-like 
will which almost alo^e constitutes genius. ^ 
modem Samson, ho has ground in the mill for 
bread, and played the 'rit.au in the arena to amuse 
the gaping crowd. Bnt he stooped only to rise— 
only to provide the mtans of 'performing his 
allotted work. lie was destined to lay bare the 
long-forgotten mysteries of buried Egypt—to 
strip the mouldering corpse of an empire *sepuj- 


sliidl bo supplied. She is the worthy main of tho 
master spirits of a past generation, all of whom she 
has survived. Slio has dedicated lier life to tbo 


truest intercst.s of her race. Evciy rank of society 
Ims beard her adinonifsry voice, from Engl.and’s 
proudest nobles to her mcan^t boors and peasant.s< 
She was the first bold experimentalist in the then 
untried speculation of ebetlp litcnjj^^e, .spreading 
broadcast over tlie land no less than a million copies 
of a single work from her own pen. It may have* 
been well for this country that such an expe- 
rimeqt was first suggested to such a mind as 


chred for three thousand years to the gazo of the hers; for, had an equal tiood of such immorality 
world—and he has done it. He has rilled tho and licentiousness as at a later period issued from 
pyramids, and transported to a laml unheard of the press first got possession of tho popular mind, 
when they ruled over the valleys of the fruitful it is not easy to say what might by this time have 
Nile, the mummied monai'chs who were once the been the effect upon the popular jcliaractcr. All 
despots of the earth, and now exhibits their honour, therefore, to .the daughter of the school- 
withered roy^ty to the gaze of curious Britons at master of Stapleton—to tho studious girl who rose 
the charge of a shilling a head. It is Belzoni who by self-relianco and self-exestion from one of the 
passes momentarily before us. Not too protkd to hpmblest asonditions of life to be an ornament to 
bo bis own servant, be is affixing to the door of the idghest; and who, having tasted and tested the 
his exhibition-room the placarded board which gaieties and luxuries of ^hion and frivolity, aban- 
infonns all whojB may concern that within is doned then^from the convictions of a serious spirit 
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and flnlSio tin- bcKcr part. In Hamiifti More the 
dnnL'htcrs of ffoiiiii'^ may study an exemplar whom 
it may he (rue wisdom to cuiiilate. 

Hut the liiiiits of our paitor forbid our proceed- 
iinr (o ]iiiHi<’«l!iri,so, even thus briefly, the forms 
and laces I lial rise in tlie vistas of rafcmory as we have 
seen (iieinin bygone days, by tnomenlary glimpsi^^ 
amid (be moving world. We might tell of Scott 
and Moore, of Wordsworth, Campbell, and Bowlra, 
of So’.idic^, Coleridge and Barton, among the 
poets—of Robert Hall, of Foster, of Hill, of 
Chalmers, and a long list of lesser lights, among 
the preachers—of Wilkie, of Hayden, of Etty, of 
Turner, among the artists—of Blueher, of Wel- 
.lingloti, of Soult? of. Napier, among the warriors— 
of Casllercagh, of Canning, ot Peel, among states¬ 
men—ofOeorge iv and William iv, ofLonis xvin. 
of Cliarles x, of Lonis Pftilippe, among kings—to 
say nothing of qncens and priueessos at least as 
many. All these wo have confronted fiice to face 
in tlie highways of the world, and all of them has 
death mown down like grass, and shovelled into 
the greedy gr.avo before our eyes. Like the faii- 
eiful figures in the fire they have dropped iiPo 
dust and ashes ; but fbe fire of life burns bright 
us ever—the roinid world booms onward in her 
thundor-march, nor heeds that one generation 
after another sinks into her bosom as she hastens 
forward to that grand awakening when .‘ill the 
I dead shall live again, and there shall bo no more 
de.atli, 

Ifi-itorians tell ns that the Persian tyrant wept 
j when. liK>ki)ig upon Jiis inmimerable* Host, the 
I thought oeeurred to him, that in a hundred years 
not a single man of them wonKl be left upon the 
face of the earth. The story is probably t.ue. 
The tears were natural enough. There is some¬ 
thing irresistibly lonehing in the aspect of .•<*«,* 
iniinense multitude, coupled with the recognition 
of the fiat which has gone forth against them all. 
Perhaps it is from this cause that melancholy fan¬ 
cies arc apt to creep in and mingle with our eon- 
lemplatious of street fiices—faces of the great, the 
gootl, the wise, the wittv-»or of the mean and had, 
tlie abandoned, the debased and the ignorant—but 
faces which “come like shadows, so depart”— 
which flash upon our vision for a tnoi.ient, to be 
vanished.and dead to us for evermore. If our 
brief lapse into seriousness demand an apology, we 
shall take sheltt'r behind tlho skirls of Xerx^, a;.d 
plead a royal weakness for our excuse. 

-r'-JT: . — 

A CHAPTER OP MODERN IMPERIAL 
ROMANCE. 

With only ono oxceptioii, namely, that of the 
czar Nicholas, the monarchs who are .just now 
claiming the principal share of the world's atten¬ 
tion are Abdul Medjid, sultan of Turkey, and 
Napoleon iii, ejnpcror of the French. Our re.iders 
will hardly bo prepared fo,y the'fact that these 
two potentates are bound together by any other 
than political ties, itr.tbat any other relationships 
than political ones unite them. Yet wefhink tli#t, 
if the reasoning of a modern French writer bo 
correct, wo shall he ahle^to show in tlie course of 
this paper that they are* in reality bpund by lies 


of another class, and* that—although t) ese may 
perhaps be somewhat distant—even aflinitics of 
dlooil exist between them. We believe we shall 
be thus enabled to add a new interest to tbe roman¬ 
tic history of the Buonaparte family, and to show 
that it and that of the snitan have in some re¬ 
spects a common origin, and that the throuea of 
Prance and Turkey m-o at this moment filled by j 
descendants, in only the second generation, of two | 
comparatively humble Creole families, which have | 
been always united Su intimately by marrii^es and j 
iniennarringe.s os almost to justify their being coii- j 
sidered but as ono. I 

Tlic personage who is to play tho part of prinei- ; 
jial heroine in our story, is Mademoiselle Aiinlfe 
Dnbno de Rivery. She wa.s born in tho island of 
Martinique, in 17t)(j. Her family, besides being one 
of the most notable, was one of the most ancient 
in the island, its residence therein datipg from the 
foundation of the colony, of which some of its de- 
seeudauls arc even still the principal ornaments. ‘ 
She evinced at an early age so much intelligence 
and talent, that her parents resolved that she 
should be sent to be educated in France. She ac¬ 
cordingly embarked for Nantes in 1775, and en¬ 
tered one of tho chief convents of that city. In 
it 'she remiuiicd till 1781', in which year, having 
completed a superior education, she embarked, 
under the caro of a governess, for her native i 
eounlry. But that eonntry she was destined | 
never again to reach. The ship in which she set : 
out.sprung a leak when about half way on its 1 
voyage, and its crew and passengers were only ! 
saved by the aeeidoiifal passing of a vessel buitnd j 
for Majorca. But this second vessel wiis even 1 
more unfortunate than the first. When almost in i 
sight of port, it was captured by an Algerine pi- i 
.jiitc. All on board of it were put in ch.ains, and i 
a few days afterwards led into the slave-market of [ 
Algiers. ; 

Mademoiselle do Rivery was pnreliascd by the 1 
dey. Algiers at that lime was under tho I'ule of '■ 
Turkey, and the dey was at (ho mo)ncnt some- : 
what out of the sultan’s favour. In order to re- j 
instate' himself in tho good graces of his royal 
master, he determined to make him a ureseiil of ! 
some slaves. For this pui-p<jse he selected the | 
most heantiuil, and those iii other respects tlie I 
most valuable that he possessed; and onr heroine 
being chief of these, of irsc formed a portion of 
the present. In this vvay she became introduced 
within the walls of the imperial harem; and once 
Ihci-c, her beauty and talents rapidly raised her to 
the highest rafik in it. She became the bride of ' 
Ibc then reigning sultan, Abdul Ilamcd, and the 
mother of Malimoud, the lather of tho present 
^ultuii, Abdul Medjid. 

Remarkable as is the story they embody, those 
particulars appear to the writer in every respect 
authentic. ^ 'fhey are gathered from documents 
which were called into existence in 1820, by the 
inquiries into the family history of bis mother. 
\vhich were instituted by the sultan Mahmoud 
himself, aud which arc still existing amongst tho 
archives of tho French embassage to Turkey, 
collnted with tho English newspapers of 1807 
aud 1808. 

Turn we now to the history of Josephine Taseber 
de la Pagerie, who was bom m (;hat same island of 
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MartiiSjjUu —ire say also in tlio same yfar as the ( 
sultana; 'but of this anon. Slic married a nobleman, I 
tlic viscount de Beauharnais, who was also a native 
of Martinique, but who. shortly after his inaiTiasfC, 1 
migrated to France. There, for a lime, be filled i 
various offices under government; but at an early 1 
period of the revolution he lost Lis life in the 1 
streets of Paris. After his death, his wife allied 1 
hci-self to Napoleon Buonaparte, and her daughter ■ 
Hortense espoused Louis, Napoleon’s broiber. Of 
this latter union was born tjfe present emperor of 
the French, whose mother was thus sister-in-law 
as well ns danghter-iu-law to his unele, Napo¬ 
leon 1 . 

It thus appeare that, to some extent, both Ab¬ 
dul Medjid and Napoleon iti are of West Indian 
origin. This of itself would h.ave been sufficiently 
singular; but the singularity of the ca.se is greatly 
augmented by the runsidcration that in hoth in¬ 
stances this part origin is upon the same suit, 
nanmly,«the motlier’s; an^, wbiit is still more re- 
inarKablo, in the same drt/rce, both monarelis being 
the grmuJehildren of ladies born in tlie We.st In¬ 
dies, .and born there—we think wc may be justi¬ 
fied in saying—in the same year.. The birth of the 
omjfi'css Josephine is usually said, it is true, to liave 
taken place in 17ti3, but the exact date was m»'er 
cle.arly established, and was obliged to be admitted 
in the doenmonts made use of at her marriage to 
be not certainly known. For our own part, as wo 
have hinted, wc incline to consider that it hap¬ 
pened in 17tiC, and tliis because it is authentically 
rcc('rded, ll«at on the day on which it took j)lafe, a 
terrific storm swept over the whole i.sland of Mar¬ 
tinique, and by nearly entirely destrojing the 
family mansion, placed the life of the yo\ing infant 
and its other inmates in extreme peril, whilst we 
liavo no account of the island being desolated by 
any such tornado in any year between 1700 ac^" 
]70(), except the one nanroa. 

But wo spoke, in onr opening ])aragraph, not 
so much of remarkable parallelisms between the 
family history of Napoleon in and that cf the 
.snltaii, SIS of affiuitiqg of blood existing between 
them; and that these, although distant, pro not 
altogether iniaginai'y, is evident from the circum¬ 
stance, recorded by M. Dauex in his “ 1 fistoire de 
Martinique,” that •jjrevidbsly to 1774 the families 
of Tasohor and Dubuo never married excepting 
amongst themselves, and now and thou with mem¬ 
bers of the Beanharaaft family. There is, more- 
oeer, at this moment lying before us an attested 
copy oC a letter written at Fontainebleau, on the 
27th of January, 1787,,by the .future empress 
Josephine to one M. Marlct, who had married a 
sister of the creole sultana, in which Josephine 
te.stifies to the existence of very intimate ri^ation- 
ships between the Diibue family and her own, aiftl 
speaks of a member of the former as being her 
aunt. Who would have dreamed that the emperor 
and tlie sultan were so nearly of the same race and 
the same blood? or have imagined that in the 
ruler of the most important Mahonimedan empire 
in the world, and that of the second Christian slate 
in Europe, were to be seen the grandchildren of 
two sugar planters’ daughters, .each born Jn a 
little ishmd in the Indian archipelago, within the 
memory of some still living ? Yet such is ap¬ 
parently the casej^a fact which may be added 


to the tUoiwand and one others going to p»>ve that 
the age of the romantic has not yet departed. 

*** Wcqwc.sent this paper a.s furnished tons 
by a respectable contributor; who has drawn Ins 
information chiefly from a scries of papen running 
tlwongh the Feeuch periodical, “ L'Illustration." 
Still, the fads recorded arc of so .novel a charac¬ 
ter, that via should like to sec .them further silled. 
—Editob. __ 

• 

THE LOST SI'IRIT. 

Wrep, Shv, willi sliaii'.c and luiii", 

AYcep lor lliy cliild’s iinJoiiij;! 

Kur tlie da.Mi wlioi 1 u.is }ouug. 

And Ml) ))riiycr w.as laa;;lil ng' fonpnp; 

Nor Die Itieonl liom on4t);'li, , ‘ 

Of Dll' life Diifl ('.niin't dio: • 

AViles of Die world .iiid iiitii— 

Of tlifir Direcsconryinis nod Irii; 

EiirDity is'iifit, Innii.ui iir.nM', 

Tlion did-t K'! Ijelure niy 

A") the K.iidin,; stiivs of life. . 

As Die iiieiil ol lod tmd ftiife. 

J ran tlio woild’s race well, 

And find iiiy imnioii—Ile.i.i, 1 

0 Weep, MoDier, woepl—jrt know 
, 'Twill not sliiirleii eiidlc'.s woe, 

, Nor thy prayer unbind iny clniiii, 

Tliy ivpentaiicc soften pain, 

Nor Die lifi'-blood of tbj frame 
For one iiioineiitir.icin b this flaino 1 
\Vce)i not beside iiiy tomb. 

That is gentle, painless gloom ; 

Let the worm uiul daikae-. j iey 
On mv si-nsoles- sliiiiiljoriii;; cl.n ; 

JVeep tor the piieeless gem 
'J'bai iniiy not bide with tlieiii ; 

AA’cci) Die lo'l Spirit’s late— 

A'et are tlij^tais loo late: 
a Hull they sooner fallen-well; 

J bad not wept in Ilm.L! 

I, , riiysiciaii, canst tliou woep ? 

'Then let tears tliy pillow steep : 
t'ould.l thou \iew Time’s iic.uiiig W’.tve, 

Haiinie l to wbcliii me in its grave— 

'1 be l.i't anil lessening spaeo, 

Aly life's biief bouv of grnce — 

A’et with gay, unfaltiaing tongue, 

1‘iomisi' bi>.tltli and sojourn long ? 

On Die brii^ot that prufoimd, 

AVitbout measure, dcpDi, or bound, 

A'iew 1110 bu.-ied with the loy.s 
01*a world of sliiidowy joys? 

Ob, bad look, or sign, or lireaDi, 

Then wbiapered iiuglil of de.iDi; 

^ • TliongU nature ill Die sfriio 

Had liMised her boul on life. 

And Die worm r,"ieiiod its prey • 

IVvcbiineo an oailier day— • 

This—this—andWio can tuff * 

That JL had dwelt in Ildll'T • 

False Vropbet, flattering Ih-ifs'., i 

Full fraught with inirtli and feast 
Thy wei'ping slicnld not fail 
* Hut with life’s dark-ended tale! 

For the bWiig, for Die dead. 

There i'- guilt iijiim thy bc.ad 1 
'Thou diiistinake the “ iiaiwr way,” 

As till' bread one, Binoollfaiid gay; 

!So nieak ill aecenfs bland 
Of Dll! bpgbt and bettor land, * 

That Die soul uilbbanged within, 

'riie fcinner in bis sin, 

Of Dial and t'liristunsluivoii, s' 

L^y down with dreams of beaveu! 

* • False Priest, thy labours t^; ' 

1 dreauiod-—and woke in Hrx. 1 . 1 


jewsbtjuy. 







THE LEISURE HOOR. 

* JJnriitits. • 


T 


ExTKsr OP BessiA.—.Tiist now, when our country is 
at nar willi Itiwaiii, people are very anxious to know 
iUI tlji'.v <■•111 about Hint country—what is its extent, its 
gc(v,'i'.iplii<'>il boniiilaries, and what its productions, and the 
cliaiacter ot'its inhabitants, and its civil and religious his- 
loiy. W'e shall accornhigly attempt to furnish some ac¬ 
count ot this vast territory, lint it is very probable, if we 
tell OUT rondel's that it is in length 6000 miles, and in 
breadth 1500 miles, and contains one-acveiilli part of the 
surface of tlio entiro globe, they will not tai able to form 
any adequate idea of its greatness. Tbo river Thames, 
from its somcc to the Norc, is SIS miles long. The great 
Knssian river, the Volga, ^s just aljAut ten times as long, 

, and it would,'at tlth r.^ of tn'eiity miles a day, take seven 
months to travel froii^ts mouth to its source and hack i 
ag.xiu. Eiiglund eontaiiis about 81,000 square niilos; but 
Kiissia contains steppes orplqjns so vast, lh.xt Knglainl and 
Scotland, and all the adjacent islands, would bo iilmost lost 
in ono of those immense flats. Itu^a contains also im- 
meiiso forests, so that they say a squirrel could travel from 
Moscow to Veterabnrg, 397 mill's, without ever lonehing 
the groniiiL Should a Lapluiider lie ordered off to a hot 
climate, he might find his way to Sebastopol, where the 
Bnssiau war sliips arc lying in harbour, without crossiug 
an arm of the sea, or even (piitting the soil of Uns.siu. Wr, 
setting out of his palace at I’ctcrsburg, and keepinj' on the 
same parallel of latitude, the emperor himself uiiglij post 
in an unbroken lino for ncirrly OOOt) miles on bis own domin¬ 
ions ; and, after crossing Uclmug’s Straits, miglit resume 
his route, and for many humlred miles still find himself on 
Jtussiau territoiy. This ononnons extent of territory gives 
the Kiissians strange neighbours. With Austria in front 
and the N'orth Pole in tlio rear, on the right side is Swe¬ 
den, on the. other is Persia; one foot rests on Germany, the 
other on the boixlers of China. A letter handuii to him hy 
a llritisli^ settler in Canada, he might almost undertake to 
convey direct to his brother in Calcutta. In other words, 
between British America and UritMi India, hardly any¬ 
thing inlervenhs which is not Rnssian. The Itiissiaiuem- 
piro contaius 7,293,850 square miles. But Kiiglaiul and 
Scotland together coutahiH but 88,000 square miles; Prance, 
including Coi-sica, 203,736 square miles; and the wliolo'^^ 
Europe, 3,650,<Hjo. Therefore, Russia is ninety times 
larger than Great Britain; thirty.six times larger than 
Prance, and exactly doable the size of all Europe uiiitisl.— 
CAWsd'un iSentijul, 

Excess op Females is Giiext Britain.— Tlie mim- 
licr of the male population of Great Brihiin, nxclmliiig those 
absent in forci||n countries, is 10,263,638, and tlic female 
population 10,736,919; consi'qncntly tlio females are in 
excess of the males by 312,361, or as many as would have 
filled the old Crystal Palace five times over*; how many 
of these were spinsters cannot he known until the seoiuil 
portion of tlio coiisns is published. The proportion be¬ 
tween the sexes in 1851 woe 100 males to 105 fl‘mi\]es, 

, or alxint the same os iiElSOl. The birt/li during the Iii'-t 
thirteen ^cars give a revei-sed proportion, viz., 105 toys 
tqlOi) ffirfa. liow rane^ the change in the proportions, 
and the .subi^qgpt dist^irity of the nmnbei's in the two 
sexe.s, is due hi emigration, or to a difieroiico in .iiu degree 
of the dangers and diseases to which they ore respectively 
exposed, will be disenssed when tho numbers of males and 
females living at different pe^ods of life arc compared. 
The disparity in the proportions of the sexes is .greatest 
in Scotland, there being no less than 110 females to 100 
males in that country. 

A Fatal Dish.— tA recent traveller in Armenia, who 
took a great fancy to the licars of the country, procunxl 
two yonug one^, of a light cinnamon colour, wuich ho 
shipped for England. They wqve grertl favourites with the 
sailors on boanl ship, and arrived safely at the Tower-stairs, 
when somo v^iito paint being left out for the beautification 
of the vc»- .it f ile poor hears cat it idl up, and not only died 
of the u Iwholpsomc feast, but the poison wai so strong as 
^ *>kins, so that they could not bo 

stufled and immortalized in j glass-coK.. , 


The Twbeets oj Tbbbieoed.— At Trebizond the 
turkeys live entirely upon a diet of sprats and other little 
fish washed on shore by tho waves, by which it comes to 
p-ass that their flesh tii.stes_ like very exceedingly bad fish, 
and abominably nasty it is; though, if reclaimed from 
those bad habits, and fed on corn and hinlis, like other 
n.'siiertablo birds, they become very good, and are worthy 
of lieiiig stnifed with chesniits and roasted, anil of occupy¬ 
ing the siKit upon the,<linncr-tahlo from whence the re¬ 
mains of the kalkau balouk have been removed. 

DxLionTS OE A Bolivian Inn.—" I had scarcely," 
says a recent traveller, “ closed my eyes as a preloilo to 
some delightful dream, to the channs of which 1 bad re¬ 
signed myself^ and tho candles hadlicdn extinguished, when 
lo! a quantity of strange things came tumbling down upon 
my face and the lied on which I hiy. 1 could distinctly 
hear the noise they maile in falling, but it was too dark for 
mo to distinguish what it was that had so inopportunely 
broken in upon my repose. My first impulse was to call 
Battista, who, I tound, was sitting up in bed, and wonder, 
iiig, like myself, at the strange thing that had Tnippened.*' 
The next moment I began to cry out with pain, feeling 
myself bitten all over. My companion did the same, and 
as we jqmiaid alanit from the agony wo experieneed, we 
came in contact with such force, it being iwmplctely dark, 
that we knocked Aich other down, throwing over, yi the 
scuffle, the caudles and other articles which came in oiiv 
wifti. The noise abimiisl my tewros, who riishoil into the 
room with sword and pistol in hand, and cairying a light. 
The scene which proscntixl itself was most astonndiiig. 
Every hole in the voof was besieged hy tnxips of bicfiuc/iot, 
an insect resembling in colour a black hectic, though some¬ 
what less ill size, and anned with large tusks or fangs. It is 
verx quick in its movements, and mh$iiils •upon human 
blood. Hundrcils had forccil tlieiv way into the room, and 
had found their way uiiilcr the hcil clothes, and were 
actually devouring me."— lioneUi’s Bolivia. 

Intebestino. Pvcts.—S omo fciiialo spiders produce 
nearly 2UO0 eggs.—About 30 fresh-water springs are dis¬ 
covered nmlor the sen, on the south of the Persian Oiill'.— 

A wasp’s nest usually contains 13,000 or 16,000 cells.— 
**i'liero arc six or seven gcuerntious of gnats in a smnmer, 
ami each lays 250 eggs.—There .are aiwut 9000 cells in a 
sipiare foot of honey-comb; 6000 bees weigh a pound. —A 
cow eats 100 lbs. of greeu food every 2'li hours, and yields 
five quarts or 10 lbs. of milk.—Dr. Bright puhlisheil aixiso 
of an egg prmlnciug an insect 80 years after it must hav c 
licen laid.—Pibli are common iiWthe seas of Surinam with 
four eyes; two of thorn on horns vvhich grow on the top of 
their hcad.s.—Gaptain Beaufort saw near Smyrna, in 1811, 
a i-loud of locusts K> miles long and 300 yards deep, con¬ 
taining, as hc^alculated, 169 biilk>n,s. 

Pi.OGCiTNO A Milliosaibe.—T he con'cspondent of 
the “ Chronicle," writing from Kais, Miys:—“A circum¬ 
stance illustrativo of orientjd mannors occurred hero last 
bveiiing. Tho mnehir sent al midnight for tho contractor, 
Kosmo, who has imdertaken to supply tho troops With 
hrciid, and leproached him with the fnihirb of hjj engage¬ 
ments. Kosmo,^wlio through a sni'ccssiou of government 
contracts has acquired grrfit wealth, replied that no flouts- 
could 1 x 1 obtained —an excuse he had previously oflered on 
niany similar o<x:asions. However, on being threatcncil 
with I'nuisbment, flour always appeared, and tho troops 
b^ived their iisual rations of bad, half-baked bread. This 
time the muchir lost all patience on tho old excuse being 
ottered, and called in his sen-ants, who laid tho miserable 
contractor on the ^imil, whilst he soundly hclahouied him 
with a stick.* Tins energy of the muchir has vastly pleased 
the solilicrs, who wore tho victims of the contractor. In 
Europe it would sound iiiost strange and incredible were a 
field marshal to bastinado in person a millionaire." 
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THE DOMESTIC QUARREL, 
cnir. ir. 

One <lay. in the autnran, shortly after the nio«ing 
of the second crop of grnss, as Zebulon srilf at work, 
the eldest of his brother’s sons entered his room 
No. I S t. 1851.^ 


without knocking, and,*plncing himecU before the 
tailor's stall, began : “ Uncle Zebnlon, my fatliAr 
warns yon",- 

“ T»ke off your cap," said Zobuloo, " whilst yon 
are speaking to your father’s brother.” 

• • o o 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 



“ Jl/fathei-did not lud lua do so?'answered ling ducats into his ^.jocket, and stcpptf. down 
the lad, and kept on hU cap. " Bat ha warns you stsars. 

; that, up yonder, wherd your meadows befjpn, the Had not tho evil walls been there, ho might 
]: dam is out of repair. Father thinks that it is as have stolen down to the river through the back 
ii much yonr aifair as his, and if you aro willing to door, but now he was obliged to go out iu front, 

11 do something towiuds it, we will inolco a new and pass through the midst of the marriage feast, 
ji .slonc dyke and plant willows upon it, and he will With slow steps and bowed head ho went his 
I then set about it dh-cctly.” way. Li.sa saw him and blushed rosy red; her 

“Then," said Zebulou, “it is of more import- mother saw him and became deadly pale; an ill- 
1 anre to liiTn than to me; if the water rise high iu natnred 'ironic smile passed over tho faces of the 
I the spring, and tho embankment bo not made se- guests at this miheard-of, preposterous disregard 
cure this autumn, liis house will bo washed away, of all family custom mid family love. Kiispiu' 
Tell your father, moreover, tlial, la spite of this, I sprang up : 1 believe bo wisliod to pledge his 
would have hclued Igm, had ho not sent such a brother, and I believe also that Zebulon would 
• churl as you to fiii'i then have stayed, and that the wedding joy would 

The Wa*d turned his haeiv, and walked away have healed the long grief. But then the sniall- 
without another word. AVhen he gave the answer est of Kaspar's children called under the table to 
to bis father, he said, ‘*1 am not going to lay Ibo large hou»c-Jog, whieli this day, amidst tho 
out my money to protect the •meadows of tho | common joy, had been let loose : “ Tiras ! Tiras ! 
niggardly curmucjgeon. I am rich, and my corn i there is uncle Spindleshanks!’’ The dog was 
land Ik-s high; even if my house should be w.ashed ii.sually a good ereatnro, that never harmad a 
away, I can bear it." eluM; but the liltle uivliin had onee, when ho was 

Consequently the dam was not made ; but tho chained, set him at his nnolc in order to fi-iglile)i 
Rhine rose higher than usual that autumn, a*id ; him, so now he rushed inriotisly at his^ legs, 
when the waters had subsided ZL-bulmi wayced to [ Zebulou, who was prepared for anything, hit him 
his meadows with an anxious heart. Truejtjuirt | a powerful blow on the teeth with his Spanish 
of the old dam was wa-died away, and a large jilot j pifte, and Kas|)ar, at the same time, ijai o him a 
of .qroimd had been uncovered, so that the bare [ terrible kick in the side, so that tho animal ran 
soil lay fliere, and about an acre and a half choked I away, howling, under the table.' But Zebulou 
up with sterile gravel and sand. Zebulou lasily ' looked angrily upon the fainily, and said: "Jam 
estimated that, calculating the inevitable expense { going; wliy need you drive the ncai'est reluUon of 
of a now dam, he was about a thousand dollars • your house from his niece’s marriage, with dog.'s P" 
poorer. One moment he cou.sidered : “ It would i 'J'hen, walking more <pnekly than before through 
have been better if my brother bad had the half ' the assembly, lie turned the Corner of the neigh- 
acre for his house and I the wliole acre, which is ■ boiiring hou.se. 

now altogether ruined.’’ But ho dismisscd.this 1 Silently he took his way through the stnbble- 
j thought IVotu his mind when ho passed by ■ fields and meadows to the goldsmith who lived in 
I Kaspar's house, along the yet wet towing-path- the next vilhige, had the chain valued, and put the 
j and found every member of the bousebold employ- 'lilouia-d’or which be received for it into the same 
I ed in baling the water out of Ibe cellar, and the , jioclcet from which he had taken it. Then ho 
wife wringing her hands because her freshly pre- j v/alked up the market-place to the house of tli.- 
served beans and souveronto were spoiled iu tho j notary, talked with him an hour, and bade him 
casks. This sight was, to Zebnlon, like oil poured come to Jn.s dwelling in the vilLigo early tho next 
upon a, wound. » morning. Afier this he tujmcd homewai'ds, and. 

But soon a new source of ^’ritatlou arose. In joining the other guests in tlic public-house, iu- 
the cour.'.o of the same autumn he heard the banns vited tho biu'ber and the fanlcr, they being the 
of marriage, between his eldest nieeo.Lisa and a ; two most arrant gossip.s iu the ueighbonrhood, to 
young pcasaul of tho neighbourhood, published ■ come to his*liouso likewise, eatly iu the morning, 
from tho pulpit. They had, then, taken this im- as witnesses. He afterwards treated them to the 
portaiit step ivilhont coipnilting him, their nearest best wine, wid played at x-ribbago with them, for 
_ relation; they had .allowed the marriage to bo the highest stakes, into flic depth of ni^ht. In 
given opt from the pulpit h.'foru imparting to this manner he spout, as was his intention, two 
liini a worik^f it! w.is his godehihl; besides of the louis-d’or which lie had obtained^fur the 

he had alwiSar hold her e'pecydly dear, and for chain, .\bout* midnight, when the noise of I he 
youi'i. liad preserved a heavy gold chain, witli wedding was over, ho went home !iud to bed. 
hanging clneats, for her, wliich hud fallen to him At tlio appoint^ time both notary and witne.sses 
from the inheritanco of hi.vnutber. mod^ their appearance. Zcbulon h.ad another 

'flic iuarri. 1 .'' soon look place; ho was not Vclatiou iu the Oberland, whom he could not bear, 
invited, but, as tlie day was bright and warm, they because, when a mrl, she bad niiscoudueled hcr- 
set the tabic in the street, close to Ins house-door. self. To her and her children be now legally be- 
Zcbnlou watclicd the merry scene from above, and queathed tke family house and his land, a.s well as 
swallowed his vexation; but when ho saw the all his moveable property, with the clause, that the 
bride hersolf,»in tlie beautiful no^v gown, wliich he possession shopld expire as soon ns the heir allow- 
liad not cut out aud sewif, and which was a bad cd the wall or the poplar avenue to be destroyed, 
lit, as ho thought, two largo bitter tears came into or sold any portion or tho landed property to his 
bi.s old eyefi. ^ Ho cwiild not endure the sounds of brother JCaspar or his descendants. The notary 
rejoicijig which swelled upwards through ’‘.ho rei'cived ^e rest of the louis-d'or as his due: the 
sununits of thb poplars; ho quietly dresseu him- last ten groschen piece Zebulou committed to the 
sell, pul the gold chain, with tho clinking, spark- poor-hox on Sunday 1 He fo^bado the witnesses to 
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spcalvof the snb^jcct. Tliey of course uuule a baulonent laid only been proprly luodo in the 
j^reat noise about it iiiiinodiatoly, and in the even* antmnn ! * Hut now it was too )nte!,andsoino Gxne- 
inff, attbe public-house, twenty tons<ues told the client must be thonprht of. 'Kaapar learnt, in his 
edifying story in coniidenee to Kasper. anxiety for wife, child, and Hoclc, to hnnible hi.s 

Gold too often weighs hc.ivier than anylhin^, prond spirit. • Without this time expecting or 
especially in the country, where the loan w esti- asking lielp of his brother, he drove in a dozen lir 
mated hy what he has, and frequently the woman stems, in oblique rows, in the place of tbe dam, in 
likewise. Kaspar soon remarked that he did not order gently to break tbe shock oi the iiood, and 
pass for half so ricdi as formerly. 4 was well bound them together with thick willow hurdle- 
known tliat Zebulon made almost ns mncli from work. In this way he at least insured liimaclf 
the produce of his garden *and his beautiful ntca- time to save his most valuable property, 
dows, besides his tailoring, as Kaspar from his Higher and higher swelled the ilooci: ho waa al* 
extensive farm, and that he, being childless, could ready obliged to convey wife and cliildren away in 
nut speiid tbe tenth ])nrtof Lis earnings. Hosides, a boat, for the water stood In his^econd story. Hp 
be possessed tliu solid, well-built family bouse, liimsclf still ivtnnuicd in fTio perilon^ building, 
whilst Kasp.ir bad only the insecure, damp new like a ship’s captain who is unwilling to leave the 
building by the water : with twelve children Ins wreck so long as it holds together. Ho even sue- 
fortune must hare given a forcible example in the eoeded, protected by the lir stems which he had 
fourth imld of arithmetic, and the quotient would driven in, and which formed an excellent defence, 
be vorjr small. All the old and young peasants in in towing along a strung biftm-door, mid in sc- 
tliV neighbourhood forthwith maclo this ealealgliou. enring it to thu willow hurdle-work, in order to 
A hurgomastcr's son, from the next farm, had long strengthen his fovtiticatiou. By these means the 


be vorjr small. All the old and young peasants in 
tliV neighbourhood forthwith maclo this ealenlgliou. 


wooed the. snappish Anna, Kaspar’s second daugb- bouse received still more protection. It is true, 
ter, (the same who pullecl IVtiel^ael down from his That a.s the torrent rushed ou the livs bent and 
uncle's stairs,) and at Lisa's iiiarriage maltcr.s had cracked, but each time they gave way they re- 
heen almost settled between tliciii; but now he covered tlienisclves. If the iiood rose no higher— 
no longer came, and Anna did not long look so for it now certainly ,'ippcai‘eJ to atnnd still—the 
inlei'i sting as fonnerly. Kaspar himself iiad cJiu- house ^yas saved. 

rished the hope of boeoniing bailitf in the place Hut, one uvening, the sky became overcast, the 
of till* old one. Hut, when the election iieliially wind veered round dne west, and chased the pranc- 
took' place in tin* vc.slry, it was the nnaniinous ing waves direct to tho village. The rain fell like 
opiniiin that it was not right to appoint ofta as a wateivspout, the flood increased two feet every 
lijiiliif who was at enmity with any olio in t)ie honr, and now c-limbed up Zebulon’s house, 
village, and .so the ehoiec fell upon a rich peasant, Zcbulon had l|piig himself down in Lis clothes 
although he had liiilF a dozen enemies. Added to upon his bed in the upper room. ’As his house 
all this, as he grew older, K.asp:ir daily leeeivcd had formerly been exempt, ho had not made his 


fresh annoynnees in his own liousc. His wife rc- 
proaehed him ; she had not really wished to bu\Ji' 
a house ou the bad ground; he, with his obstinacy, 


escape, and had not even provided a boat; hut 
how he would not ask help of his brother, who was 
.also blockaded in his stronghold, and who had a 


Was to blame for all ill eonscqueuces. The cbil- boat. Besides bo did not. feel much alarmed, for 


dren, ill whose hearts the seeds of hatred wero early 
•sown, had in their pranks towiu*dH their uncle, 
wliieh tlicir parents continually counlcnaiiecd, ue- 
Cjuircd a contempt^r-age, which was now mani¬ 
fested towards tlicir tiitliur. The elder sous and 
daughters looked upon their parents us the cause 
that the rich inheritance of tlicir uii^le waa lost to 
them; and Anna, who was no longer wooed by any 
rich suitor, did not now bestow a kind word upon 


lie relied ou the firmness of hia house. His lamp 
was burning beside him, and he (with enmity in 
his heart!) was reading iho collect for the day. 

iVll at once he m'lecivcd the w.ater welling up 
through the floor ulm a clear forest-brook in spring. 
1 fia hair stood on end; see, there it came, merrily 
purling oVer the door-.sill. Ho sprang up, and 
burst open the door: a wholo billow broke against 
liim^ and scarcely had he escaped to his tailor’s 


her lather and motlien^ The curse of hatred w^cs ftall when tho water stSod ^‘veu witli the window, 
branded upon every forehead, and Kaspar, a.s ho T'he most droadfu! death was before hhu; if thd 
solitarily followed the oxen through the llebl, often water continued to rise uidil it had hjocked npihe 
thought: "Were wo three years vounger, 1 well window ho must either be crradit^beneath the 


solitarily followed the oxen through the field, often water continued to 
thought: " Wero we three years younger, 1 well window ho must . 
know what I would do. ‘Hut no\i^, as it has lasted ceiling or chokfid, 
three years, thus it shall continue Until my death!” which overlooked 
And with this ho hit the oxen such a lmrd*b1uw but the noise of tl 
with his slick, that they sprang aside aud the I’ui*- windj-endcred liis 
row went awry. up to his breast. 


ceiling or chokfid. He rariied to the window 
which overlooked the village and called for help,* 
but the noise of thc^ood and tho whistle of the 
windj-endcred his vmPe mute; the water sparkled 
up to his breast. On this side there was no do- 


A severe winter came. During the months of liveranco, but towards the river a faint hope re. 


Jannai^ and February it snowed ^most inces¬ 
santly } in the night it froze, and the snow remain¬ 
ed ou the ground. People on the Lower lihino 
looked anxiously forward to the overflowing of tho 
river. So it continued until far into March; then 
the wind changed from north to south-west, and, 


uiaiucd. There stood, close beforo tho shutter, one 
of tho poplars which he had planted out of hatred. 
He waded to tho bed, folded together a blanket, 
which was still dry, attd fastened it about his uock. 
Then he climbed cautiously upon the ledge of the 
window. The poplar w’a.s- still standing, and 


in a day, the fields appeared from beneath iheir sb-etched a strong branch towards him; (lose be- 
covering of snow. The llhiiie rose; S would be hind the roof of his brother’s* house was yet 
dreadful if the thaw should come on os suddenly visible abavo the water. , He saw Kaspar, lantern 
in the Oborland, ai^ if it should last. If the cm- in hand, stei^into the boat from the highest story; 

0 *^ • a o2 
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}ie calk'd to liiin, but to bear was impossible. 
Kasjjar forced the boat, witli (Treat difficulty, to 
the fir tiCCS. close upon the dam; but Zebulon 
climbed up his poplar as hi(Tb as he found strung 
branc hi's. and placed himself aloft to wait till day 
and help should come. Soon being convinced that 
Die water was subsicljng as rapidly as it had risen, 
and w;as idready retreating from the window out 
of which lie^had escaped, he began to think of re¬ 
turning. 

Then—it was just dawn—the wind rose once 
more, in short, strong gusts. The Hood rashed more 
wildly, the poplar shook violently, and just as 
Zebulon was about tu'coinmenco his retreat he 
heard, in thedircctiod of the dpm, a terrible crash; 
(lie roof 0 ? the house before him sank with a fear¬ 
ful noise into tbo flood, jnd into the whirlpool 
which arose sank the poiflar tree. ,Hc clung bo it 
convulsively ; the strong stem was whirled round 
by the waves, tossed up and down, and Zebulon 
was obliged to join in the dance; now he was a 
couple of fathoms beneath the .surface of the water, 

above. Suddenly ho received a shuck, and 
/> 11 « « 


now 


felt himself violently thrown from the branch t!) 
which ho clung upon something hard. H is reason 
forsook him; he felt that the blood was streaming 
from his nose, and that he was being carried 
rapidly down the stream with whatever it was 
upon which he lay. Slowly he collected his senses : 
when he felt and examined his couch, he fiiund 
it to bo a great baru-door, upon the other end of 
which sal a man—and that man was his,brother 
Kaspar. 

Kaspar had seen, from the rocking of his house, 

(hat it could .no longer ho secure. Therefore he 
leapt into his boat, hut did not dare to pull towaftls 

the village, as he might easily have been prCl'lpl* I a.aiv iftiii/i a lauu j iiit' 31 

tated 111 the darUnoss, by the lUing wavoa, againsirf *^1P ijroat, und his boart was tonebed. 
tho summit of a tree, and overturned; but he ! trembled faintly upon his lips, 
worked hU way through the calm navigable water ! Then K.a-spar ciept enutiuiisly to Die middle of 
to his bulwark, for the tir sterns still stood erect. | the barn-door, and Zebulon us eautiou'-Iy to meet 

1 here lie anchored, protected from storm and enr- 1 him, for they dared not go unriglit Ic.xl their bark 

nnfl mie/irvAii ♦im •iKnfil ...a ..-JjI. a'u *1 i i i j jt it t i 

should tilt ; the (Iiic held out the tlai-k, wliile tho 
other took it and pulled a dc(*jrdr.aHgl-,t. 

Rut, with tho warmth wliicli now ran throu.;h 
1 heir veins, pride was again awakcued. Zebulon re¬ 
turned lhclla^)f, saying: ‘.‘Tliaiik yon,” and tam¬ 
ing his back on Kaspar, crawled lauk to bis place. 

Again they tlonled on for about au hour; tlic 
siju rose brightly, and tho,i^ace of nafuro became 
more composed. Kaspar, exhausted by the ex¬ 
ertions of llio previous day jmd night, could not 


water stretc^icd before tlieir eyes, whirling' along 
trees, household furniture, nud tho dead bodies of 
animals. Roals did not venture into the whirl¬ 
pool ; indeed, when the door approached close to the 
shore, where people might have seen them, they 
woi-o too no\tardly,or too much engaged with their 
own misforluncs, to think of (he rescue of the 
brothers. Every moniont they were threatened 
with death, a.s their bark rushed past deluged 
trees, or came in contact with beams or other 
wood-work in the current. Then the wind veered 
round again to the north, and drove icily through 
their wot clothes. Zebulon took the blanket which 
ho bad fastened round his neck, unfolded it, and, 
finding it tolerably dry, wrapped it about him; 
but, uevevthclc.>«, his teeth chattered. Then many 
kind soiiteuces of brotherly lovo and forgiveness 
occurred to him in his misery, and hay heavily ui)on 
his conscience. Hut, when ho felt inclined to 
repent, he purposely tlroiight of the obstructed 
view from bis upper room', and of his sister-ui-ISw, 
but especially of Jdsa’s m.avriage, and then his 
heart again became cold as his hands. 

Kaspar, for his part, had a still more troubled 
conseienre, and hc‘*inurmured .softly to himself tho 
Lord's prayer. He, too, bceamc colder every mo¬ 
ment ; then it suddenly fl.a.shcd acro.ss his mind 
th.at, before .stepping into the boat, be had pat .a 
flask of eoni-br.audy into his pocket in ease of 
accident. He felt for it—ami there it was quite 
safe; lunlrewa deep draught,.and his eyes .■.ji.arklod. 

At this sight poor Zebulon‘s teeth chattered still 
more. Iftispar perceived this, and very slowly, as 
if he would have counted the words, squeezed out 
the (|ucs(ion 

‘‘Zebulon, will you h.ivo :i dranglit i'” 

The tailor’s face briglitencd; the nccessiiv w.is 

A •• Ves •’ 


---- <11114 4 lil" 

rent, and observed the abatement of the Hood with 
as much ploasnro as Zebulon. lint tho gimt of 
wind towards morning drove Klie waves directly 
towards liis shelter, four Hr stems at hast gave 
way, and at the same moment tho rest broke into 
shivers. The heavy ham-door was almost preci- 
patod upon Kaspar, and completely struck otj (lie 
end of his boat. So.noMiing reinainc<l for hiifi 
but to leap from thif .sinking bark to the bai'u- 
door. Tift unrcstraincil flood now rushed ou to 


nis House; h^, as welt is Zebulon, saw it break up, i resist the influence of sleep, and nodded b.ack\vards 

nild DAl'U*u00r AtlU DODI&P Vnim/l 1T1 tlin I fiiifl ** 


and barn-door and poplar tree flew round in tho 
same whirlpool, which brought them close tosTOthcr 


and forwards. 

Zebulon saw his brother’s 


-...11 •/r'• - "V,' .-v,-,;...., I UJ .1 uiuiiicr .s danger, and now it 

and deposited Zebulon upon the more secure bark, ' was liis turn to spoiilr. “ Ifaspar ” said ho “ lio 
Wlien Kaspar saw a man hViVled upon the .door, down '..nd sleep, or yon will drown me. T will 

tliat tlie weight should not he loo great; but lus of rescue.” ^ 

ho.ai't rejected the tbouglit. By the faint moniiiig | Kaspar did not wait to ho twice told, hut threw 
dawnherecogmsed, to hjsMtom.s}iment,hia lmted Jiiumcl^^ „„ j,is face, put bis arm under hi.s 
bi other: b^at he contented hnnsclf with moving as : head, and began to snore. Zebulon crept softly 
ar away from him as possible. • Thus the two ; to his side, and iakhig the blanket, which was now 
opposite, to each othc^ each upon a quite dry, from his shoulders, laid it c.irefiilly over 
coiner ot the,door, wliich rapidly dnfted with them , his brother. ^ 

Till r J’l • C J It -^"^^her hour passed, then Zebulon (lionght 

was befi J itin'm tt ^ «igfit that they #>rc proceeding move, slowly. Tie looked 

4 Ibn clouds were disRoraod, tho around him and conld scarcely rc.struiii his iov. 
stoim had ceased, but a Broad expanso of muddy for he distinctly perceived 1lu\t the head current 
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wasv'olHng directly fio^)i thtni, wlg!*>l tlioy, in 
ciilm water, were iipproacliiuir a liLick . treali, 
which appeared to be a Itatik. When he hail snr- 
M'.vccl all this, he awoke Ka^par. 

Ka'spar rose, stretehed himself, and said: “ Yes. 

J know where we are. That black strciik is .a 
dam, and there will be calm water; i C we can reach 
that, wo shall be able to ftet to dry land.” 

limy onee more joyfully drank toifether, and 
Kaspar rctnriicd the blanket to his li-othcr; bnt 
all al. once he exclaimed :J‘ How is it that wc are 
miiviny so rapidly when a dam i.s before ns?” ] 
Ho raised himself cantionsly mr his feet, and 
looked cafferly before liitn. “ tYe are lost!” .'aid 
he in a loud tgue; “ the dam has {riven way, and 
wo are just in the cmTcnt. Only sec how rapidly 
it rushe.s on, quicker and quii:kor every moment! 
Yonder foams the rasrinfr Hood: we shall slril:e, 
ami bo lost!” 

It was lint too true. Ulore rapidly than a steam- 
lioat did the door iloat on towanls the snudl openintr 
in the dam. “ Five n’inntes more.” said Kaspar, 
iind laii'lt down like a eondeinncd crimhial before 
the axe of the exeenlioner—“now four—now not 
three.” , 

• Hut Zebiiloii no loufrcr looked at the hole in the 
dam. Imt at Kaspar, and .-aid, in a lirm jlone: 

“ J5rolh(r, shall we step before (iod’s lilbnnal as 

ciiemies r” 

'nit’ll Kiispar’s heart was moved. .aiiH, with the 
cry, ‘•Jh'olhcr, Ibrjrive me,” he sank into /ebu- 
loii’s open arms. Hut the latter exclaimed: “ Thus, 
will we die!” I-V the lirst time for font years 
caeh felt his hlooil Ilow warmly (hixiusrh his veins; 
for the first lime tear.s of joy again slroaiucd from 
their eyes. 

A violent jerk tore them asunder; both looked 
towards (he dam, and expected death—but the 
dam was no lomrer to bo seen. Kaspar gv-cd 
liacUwavds in astoui.shmcnt. IJehold, there lay the 
dam behind them : in the moment of their recon¬ 
ciliation death had pa.s.scd by them, and their hark, 
as by a niir.icle, had shot through tho opening 
without striliing rmht or left. They wore saved; 
before them lay Ingii land, upon which the retreat¬ 
ing wavc.s slowly w'.ashcd. Then they onco more 
embraced for joy, and did not release each other 
iinfil the door, gcntlj’ van agrojind on* a soft 
ploughed field. 

Arm in arm they entered the txciglibouring vil- 
I.age, where they driuil their clothes and refrcijicd 
.Ibemselves with food and drink. Willingly would 
tiiey have spent the night there, hut they thought 
of flic anxiety of Ka'par’s wife and ehihlrcn. 
Kaspar sold his barn-floor, Zefmlon bis blanket, 
and as each had some money upon him they set 
out upon their journey. All the highways being 
Hooded, tliey were obliged to seek a ewcuitous 
route over the mountains, and it look them three 
day.s to traverse tho distance which they had passed 
over in eight hours. Ihit those yiree days did 
not appear so long to them as the eight hours, for 
ill this time which they spent together caeh re- 
liilcd to the other all that he had experienced 
during tho space of fully four years j their hearts 
grew together as Hrmly as before, and they made 
plans how they would arr.angc fijr their nwitiuil 
Jiappiiiess on their arrival at home. ' Hut in (he 
village adjiieenl to that in which they lived they 

. - . - . 


went to Idle notary, and Zobiilon annulled tho will 
deposited with him. 

They wrived, late on -the third evening, at tho 
village, and walked to their patrimonial estate. 
The w.aft’r was suhsidiiig: the poplars, with the 
walls which laid inclosed tJiom, and the new house, 
the very applc.s of discord, had entirely disappearwl; 
but- the paternal house stilj stood Hriii and nn- 
shakon. Kaspar stayed a short distance behind, 
while Zobulou stole to the corner of the house, and 
saw his sister-in-law. with lu'r children, who wore 
ju.st housed again after the Hood, sitting despond- 
ingly in the idacc of her early presnniption. 
“Pity,” said she to the little ones, “your poor 
fnihc'r. for the flood ha.s* caiTwd him away; but 
pray also,” contiiiiied she 'fo the elder children, 
“ for yoiir mother, for she has killed yonr father 
and poor uncle Zcbulcui.'’ 

“ Not me,”, cried Zcbnlon, stepping forward. 
The children, forgctliiig all past disputes, clung to 
him. “ And as you sorroue for tho past, dear 
si'td’-iii-livw, God has been merciful to you; ami 
since yon rcniemlicr Zebulon, he brings yon back 
your hnsbaiul.” 

Then Kaspar came forward, and his wife ein- 
Ijr.-fted him with one arm, and Zelmloii with the 
ofhrr. Hut Zebiilon said: “ tJhildreii, wc have 
lesriil a good lesson during the last four years; 
liiul our Miifiil (jiiarrcl lasted four years longer 
we might have been reduced to begg.ny. Hut now 
we may gi't over our misfortunes. To-morrow wo 
will all sot to work upon the new dam. Yon have 
no iicgd of anotlior house; only come to me: what 
is mine i^yoiivs and your cliildreu’s!” 


THE CUONSTADT OF LONDON. 

Undvk Ihi.s title, to which it has at least as sound 
a claim as :my other place upon the map, we shall 
glance for a flew moments al Tilbury Fort, which, 
as most of our readers know, stands on the margin 
of the river Tlianies, directly opposite (inivcsend, 
at a distance of about twenty-eight miles, cast by 
south, from Lomlon. Though ii place not much 
talked about, aud of no very great imporfaiice, it is 
yet not^witlioiit its hisloneal interest, 
‘Englishmen love to remember, queen Elixabeth 
camo when tho very existence of England was 
tkiKatcncd by the Spanish arm.ada; and here she 
'remained for some tiin?, encouraging her braye sol¬ 
diers by her presence. Tlie chambuv.s in which she 
took up her abode are still in cxistei^e,‘being ^hose 
immediately above the aftliwaj- of.,jhe handsome 
but now dcr.iydtl and dilapidated water-gate, which 
fronts tho river. In the day.s of good queen Bes#, 
however, the pl.aci^was very different from what it 
is now, and probaUfJ" consisted of but a scries of 
rude defences, siicJi .as banka and mounds of earth, 
among which tho old block tower was the priuei- 
pal feature. The now existing fortification, which 
Las Iwcn called the key to London—a term hardly 
applicalilo at the present moment—w^as designed 
by sir Martin Beekwan, the royal engineer, in the 
reign of Cliarles n. It has doubtless undergone 
many improvemcnt.s since-that time; and, as it 
ftands in an excellent position for opposing resist¬ 
ance to any attempt at the iiivashni of London by 
water, it,is not likely 1,o want any of the means of 
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offence ineluded in ihO'tippliences of modern war¬ 
fare, in tlie event of its boeominK the theatre ot 

actual service. • . . ’ , 

A vi.")it to Tilbnry -Fort is now, owing to the 
opening of a new lino of railway from Fenchnreh- 
street, one of the most practicable of nil‘the im- 
merous c-xcursions which the modern facilities of 
locomotion have madi; avtdlnble to the Londoner. 
Tempted by the genial weather, and by the sug¬ 
gestion of a/riend inclined for a day’s holiday, we 
cxtemponKed a trip in that direction the other 
inoming. A ride of something over an hour 
brought us to the parish of Wc.st Tilbury, and a 
walk of ten minutes li'om the railway station ter¬ 
minated at the entrance to the fort. 

’ The ap^ireach to tUc water-gate, which niipcnrs 
to be the^ only entrance to the fortrcs.s, ivinds 
through a covered way furnished with long thirty- 
two pounders, which, monutod on i|;on carriages of 
most convenient construction, peep out of tlieir em- 
brasiii’cs .upon the river, which they would sweep 
with their allot. On turning an angle wo come 
upon the water-gate, where a guide lalscs us in 
charge, and leads us tliroiigh such parts of the 
fort us strangers are permitted to visit. Tlio fivsl' 
spectacle that meets us inside is the agreeable 
vision of a haymaking party— 

“Tilt- iiiowrr vvlicls Ills prytlie; ’’ 

said mower being an artilleryman in his uniform, 
all but his coat: and the first sound wc hr-ir is 
the crisp, cutting hiss of bis rural bUule as it 
shears sharply through the heavy swath of-grass. 
The thought sti-ikc-s us, Has tho liaiuhsome sol¬ 
dier any consciousness that in his nistic character 
ho symbolizes,his martial one? docs the grass 
which he lays iirostrato at Ids feet with evciy 
stroke remind him of that other ‘ grass,’ his bvcalli- 
ing fellow-man, whom it is his legitimate trade to*} 
prostrate as suddenly and effcctindly with that 
other implement of who.<c deatli-dcnliiig Ihnmlcr 
he is the master and the minister ?” 

A very pretty lundscHpc is tho inside area of 


extremely perilous, h’rjfm the bastion wo.iook 
across the two moats, and catch a glimpse of the 
guns lying beyond, and of a furnace for heating 
balls red-hot before firing. TJie practice of firing 
red-hot balls, we are reminded, first originated at 
tlie siege of Gibraltar. General Elliott called a 
council of war to deliberate on the best means of 
dealing with tho floating batteries of the Spa¬ 
niards, which, being roofed-in, wero found to be 
proof against the shot of the Hritish. “ Give it 
them red-hot! ” cried a subaltern, wiio wms sus- 
pccted to have made too free with tho bottle, 'riic 
recommendation was adopted; balls were heated 
to a white heat, and showered upon tho solid roofs 
of tho enemy; aud that same night they were all 
on fire, and flte siege virtually at an end. Since 
then red-hot shot have taken rank ns implements 
of war; and furnaces are now in n.s<>, by the aid of 
whicli, at forty mimilcs’notice, any quantity of 
balls may be heated ready for firing. 

At the first view, 'filbiivy Fori would appear to 
bo no very serious obstacle to an armj'^ apj)roaeh- 
ing it on the land side; but it is in fiict safe oii 
that side, jud reducible onl.'\ by attacks from tho 
rivci'—seeing tlial by moan.s of the outer moat 
and its sluices, it would be easy to lay the snV- 
roiintUiig comilry under w.atcr, and thus jirevcnt 
the appromdi of land foiX'cs. Jlcsidcs the outwork.s, 
wliicli are extensive and defended by nnmerims 
jiicees of various calibre, tlioro are witliih tho 
fort fonr bastions of unusually large area, eaeli de¬ 
fended by fifteen thirty-two pinmders, juid capabbi 
of molmting more. In addition to these, howit¬ 
zers llirowing shot of ten inches in diameter, 
about three times the above weight, are, shortly to 
be mounted. In the rear of the l)arraeks, and far¬ 
thest from the river, are the powder inagazinc--, 
the walls and roofs of rvliich are boml)-|)roof. 

.'I’ho number of tho garrison (a hundred artilh'ry- 
men) at pi'escnt occupying the fortres.s, probiibiy 
does not exceed, if it cqnals, tlie number of gmu 
I which it coulil bring to bear upon the enemy in 
case <if need. Should it ever be attacked, it woiiM 


'Tilbury Fort, albeit rather coiiliuc-d, and marred a 1 suffer eonip:'ralively little Irmn canium-.sliol, a.s, 
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little by tho long barrack buiidjngs which partly 
surround the meadow-land. Tlicro is a charming 
row of old-fasliioued cottages, tho residences of the 
ofiicei-s of the gaiTison, xvhich the winters of some 
two centuries or thereabouts have clad in tlm hoar I 
hue of aiitiq^uity, but which the showers and sem- 
boaras of this present year, 1854, have helped to' 
etubosom in fresh folfago and fi-agrant flowers, 


leryinan, who beats at that work any clodhopper 
to tho manucr bdni we ove^aw, and are listcii- 
ing. to the eulogies of our giime, who has a notion 
tliat “ artillerymen are just the handiest fellow.s j 
l^ing, and can tnm-to at anything,” when there 
is a martial fioni-ish of trumpets heard tan-ta-ra- j 
raing at a distance. It is the summons to dinner— 
down drop scytho and rake, and off scamper the 
haymakers to attend to a stifi morS agreeable re¬ 
creation. 

Wo follow tmr guide to the southern bastion, 
and there,we notice that tho river might bo in ? 


inauner raked byrtlie giuis of the fortress, anrPthc j bet+cr, if he I'esido within a reasonable distunc!' 
approach of a hostile .squadron lie thus .rendered I and especially if ho reside in London—tlian pay a 


beyond the Curtain feeing the nvor, it jircscnts but 
few prominent marks fiiv the gmincr; but it might 
be sliclled with terrible eflect, if opposed by an 
overwhelming iforcc on the river side. It is ouc 
comfort, however, tliat in c:ise of nnavoidablo re¬ 
treat it would not fall into the hands of the cncin,v, 
but into the liands of Fathi^' Thames, from who.^n 
cold cmbi’acc it is at lliis moment only shut out hy 


which in rich and varied polours clasp tho old walls ' the sluices of the inner moat, wliich surrounds it 
in their embrace almost to tho eaves of tho roof, i like a river. Th(^ moat is one hundred and cigbly 
AVc are admiring tho dexterous inolivmgof an artil- . feet broad, and of considerable depth. 


The above is a summer sketch of the spot. In 
winter the place must bo bleak, cold, and desolate 
enough' exposed ivs it is to the rough cast winds 
and the river fog, and lying utterly nnsheltered by 
any nd,jac.ent liighlaiuls. There is a tennis-eourt 
for the amusoment of the men, and tho grassy 
meadow in the centre, which supplies a crop of hay 
in the summer, becomes a parade-ground when the 
hay season is piwt. A stranger to the art of war, 
who should ho desirous of forming a notion of the 
science and practice of forlificat ion, wiihont any 
great 'expcn.so of time or money, can lianlly do 
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visit toVnUinry Pori. It bo lookotl jupon as a ' 
model fortifiCiitioii; and Iho man of peace who j 
shall stiulj' it with an observant eye, may thus an- I 
quire a move accurate notion of the modes and ’ 
methods of defondin" belcajjacred places tliiin all; 
1ms {general reading is likely to help him to. We i 
can promise the excursionist, however, ifttlo else to ' 
interest him in the parish of West Tilbury bcyonil . 
the fort—thouffh this iiarish u’as once the sec of 
bishop Ooadda, or Sit. (thud, who has the Deputation j 
iii’liaviu^f converted the East ji^axoiis to (vhrisliaiiity ; 
—and though it boasts, or did once boast, the , 
|)ossessiou of a famous mineral spring, lint after | 
inspecting the fort, the visitor can cross the river ! 
totiravcBcml in the railway company’s boat; and 
there, as at least fiAy placards inform us, he can, if 
ho he inclined to feast economically, partake of tea '■ 
or cotVue and unlimited shrimps for ninopcuce, or ' 
lie can dine sumptuously at an hotel. In cither 
case we nmy now leave him pleasantly employed, i 
am^wisli him the enjoyment of a gotsl appetite. 


RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS IN TURKEY 
• IN 1828 AND ]>?20. 

Tus; difl'ercnccs existing between Mahmoud’s^yo- 
venimcnl and the ant(KT.at of ell the Rnssias had 
bfcu temporarily patched up by the treaty of 
Akkci'inaii, which had been signed in the town of 
that name by count Vorontsoff and the privy 
< .'.mi.cllor Ribeaupi^r^e, on behalf of tho <- 2 ar, and 
t wo auf hurized dignitaries on the part of tho Tdrks. 
riie demands of the court of St. Petersburg were 
thi; ratification of tho treaty of Bucharest, which 
'.iiavantocd a general amnesty to the Servians, 
..■'\{Tal advantages to the people of Moldavia and 
Widlachiii, and free egress and ingrers through 
i!)'' Bosphorus and the Dardanelles to Ru.s.suin 
eo!niii"rec, bcsidi’i rciiouneing all e!aim.s to several 
iio'ln-ssc.s indispensable to the security of the Rus- 
^o-.\sii^lic, froiiticr.s. ’This treaty had been signed 
during the life of the einperov Ale.'tunder; but, 
aicording to Uiissmn statements, from the very 
cvMiimcnccmcnt tlio Porte violated the ttu’inp of the 
treaty, and nothing but tlio fear of troubling tho 
lepose of liurope had restrained Alexander from 
an open rupture.- McaYiwhile, ijoliiical negotia¬ 
tions took place, which were protracted over a 
space of nearly live years. The rising of the 
Greeks tended to widro the existing brc.-tch, for 
the Turks attributed this revolution to the secret 
intrigpes of llnssin. Indeed, matters \ycre now 
brought to a erisi.s, an<^ the su^an, deaf to the 
dictates of reason and prudence, invaded Moldavia 
and VVallaehia, persecuted the Grcck.s, and kindled 
the torch of fanatical warfare. 

At thi.s conjuncture, the great powei-s of Europe 
endeavoured to divert the dangers that threatened 
Turkey, aud proffored their intervention for the 
restoration of peace. Those offers w|rc accepted, 
and led to happier temporary results than those 
which have crowned the efibrta of the cabinets of 
Europe during the negotiations which have at 
length so disastronsly terminated. Possibly Alex¬ 
ander was more open to the dictates of huuinuity 
than his successor Nicholas; perhaps, toft, he 
found it politic at that moment to delay the reali- 
.;ation of the day-dreams of Russia’s ambition. At 

__ _ ^ 


any r.ile he».'iccoptod t'lc-mediution of the allies, j 
and tho British ambas.sador at the Ottoman Porte 
was the channel through whose medium friendly 
eoinmunicatiuns were once again renewed. Such, 
however, Wiis the iusiucerity and suspicion dis¬ 
played by" both'bclligorent powers, that though 
verbally peace was restored, tho threatening asjwct 
of war remained </« /r/efo iiv sittfii gno. The 
armies of Russia were lioveriug upon the froiilicrs 
of the ottoman dominions, whilst the»armics of 
Turk'oy rciuHincd a fixlnre in the neutral priju-ipa- 
lities. 

Such was the position ol' atlhirs when Iho career | 
of Alexander was lu'ought to a close, and when the j 
rightful heir, Constantine, havingavaived his bii-th- ' 
rigid, t he present eziir w.as dlTly proek-Mbned. To " 
soniul his intentions with regsird to Tnrl<oy was 
one of tho ilr.st cares of.the court of St. .lames; 
aud Ciiniiijig, tlvL’u minister, dcs]iatehcd the. late 
duke of Wclliiigtou to tho court of St. Petcr.sburg 
witli poweiw to engage, if possible, the emiWBor into 
an alliance favonraole to Greece. This mission 
wn.s partly nnsuece-sslul. Nicholas volunteered to 
scud u licet to assist ours in suppre.ssiug the mas¬ 
sacres then going on in Greece; but further than 
this^lfo refused to make known his intentions with 
regivrd to Turkey, or to accc)>t of the mediation of 
England in arranging dillerences, Tho duke 
signed a protocol, relying on the parole of tho em¬ 
peror, that rccojir.so slioiild not bo had to arms 
until every effort at psieilicatiou had failed. Tho 
English parliament found fault with their ambas¬ 
sador fo*- too great eredulence in the word of the 
Russian potonfalo, deeming the iiluslrious e;iptain 
more e.\pericuced^iu the licld than in diplomacy. 
According to some thinkers, Wellington was not 
deceived; while, according to others, be was grie¬ 
vously duped. 

' 'I'ho treaty of if'27, .-.igiu-d in Jiondou on the 
2 till of .rune, by Euglaml, Prance, and Russia, 
was shortly allerwards followed by ihu battle of 
Navarino—an act which only provoked tho sultan 
I to more bitter biiticd against Russia. The horse- 
j tail .stainl.ard insignia of war was planted opposite 
I the seraglio at Cij^istiiutiuuplc, aud the Russians 
eoiiipliun that their flag was iusulfed, flicir sliips 
dotiiiiicd, jho Bo.spliorus elo.«cd to tlieir vessels, 
and their movements in tho Black Sen entirely fet¬ 
tered. They were not then, a» now, urging reli¬ 
gious roawiis as a pretext for war; and, in the cs- 
! timatioii of England ifud • I-’ranee, Russia was 
I strictly honourable and iuipre.suuiing. Ilowevei* 
this may be, ono thing is certain, that 8n the 6th 
aud 7th of May, 1828, tliB Russians, under the 
command of fltftd-marehal prince WMgenatein, . 
cros.soil the Pmth, and by so doing brought affairs • • 
to the arbitrement qj^ic sword. 

On. tlic side of Itufeia, according to their own 
i authorities, a vast plan of military operations had 
been projected, calculated to enfeeble and terrify 
the Ottomans from several points simnltuneoasly, 

, by united attacks of their land and sen forces in 
; Europe and in Asia, on the Black and in tho 
! Mediterranean. * There is little doubt that a similar 
; plan of attack w.as meditated during the present 
' campaign, aud every preparation made for tho 
' siitnc; and such was the blind infatuation of the 
{ emperor, that he seems to have «a1euiat'ed upon 
i cajoling all the courts of, Europe by his baro-fuced j 
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whicb, though incouipctcut to <*opo Pinglo-haudcd . 
with tho Russians, will prove a terrible addition to 1 
the scourge of warfare when assisting its power¬ 
ful allies ill shelling and bombarding the forts or 
vessels of the enemy. Rrailow was besieged by 
tho Russians on the 15th of June, and captured 
after a sturdy resistance on the part of Uie Turhs, 
under Soliman P.asha, on the 28th of the same 
mouth. 

A gigantic work was at this time undertaken by 
the Russians, animated and encouraged by the 
presence of the emperor. 'The Diinnbo, it seems, 
had quitted its bed by .“m extraordinary and un- 
so-asouablc iiimidation. Hooding the country fur 
miles around. ,To throw a bridge across, it was 
rcijuisite to construct a causeway, similar to those 
astoundiug relics of Roman nrchitcctiirc, which 
are still the marvel and admiration of travellers. 
Rive versts of this causeway were oomplctcd, and 
the Turks W'ere thrcaleniiig by cross-fire to amiihi- 
la^i tl«j works, when an, accident which occurred 
fncilil iitcd to the Russians the moans of clearing 
the right bank of the T'urks and rendering their 
batteries iiiotlensi\e. Tlic /aporiiyski Kozaks, who 
lor a long period had dwelt iiudj^r Ottoman iirotcc- 
tiiln near the mouth of the Danube, though retain¬ 
ing the faith of their ancestors, hearing tha^ the 
great high priest or pi;]io of their faith, tho ortlio- 
do-x cziir, wa.s willi the Russiitiis, went over, guided ' 
by superstition, to pay their ro-spcols to (he iiuto- | 
ei'iil; and, enticed by liis iiisiniiating manners, the 1 
whole colony migrated to the opposite bank. In 
so doing, they jilaecd at the disposal of the •Rus¬ 
sians hundreds of light boats, which enabled the 
latter to ferry their troops acros.s, who speedily , 
stormed the Turkish b.attcries, and planted tho j 
Russian standard over them, { 

Tho Turks on the other side of the river now i 
shill thcmselvc.s up in their strongholds, amoun^t | 
which the principal w'ere Silistvia, Rnstclink, Varna, j 
and Siiumhi, each of which fortresses was well i 
garrisoned, but inefficiently conunanded. After a 
tierce struggle, (he Russians, under general Ru¬ 
diger, took up a positi on near the village of Eski- 
Staniboul, cutting^fT tho road to* Adrianmilo from 
the Turks; hut on the 2(>tli of August {licse in¬ 
siders were repulsed by a sally made under Hus¬ 
sein Pasha, who zlrove out Rudigen and regained 
the high road to Adrimiople. 

During tho present campaign, on one memorable 
occasion only, the Knu^ims endeavoured iiicflec^n- 
ally to throw a bridge across the Danube, when it 
is computed that they lost not less than three thou¬ 
sand *nien, who were chiefly drowned by the bridge 
being blown away iiudVarried Sown by the tor¬ 
rent ; but bitlicrto they have made no decisive at¬ 
tack on Shiiinla, and, from recent repulses and 
disaslei's, such a movement is highly imprSbablt;. 

Rut to Tctnru to ’28 and ’20. The emperor 
ordered field-marshal AVittgenstein to remain un¬ 
der Shuinla, whilst a force undei^ Hlenschikoft', 
wUck had already crushed Arnaim, marched 
against Varna to co-operate with the Rlack Sea 
licet, while the division under prince Shtsherbatoff 
were to make themselves masters of Silistria, 
'rhe siege of Varna lasted two months and a half. 
The emperor, arriving from Ode.ssa, took *ip his 
he.'id-quarturs on board of a linc-of-batlle-ship, 
•'The Paris." The Turks were gradually driven 


ill from alktlic strong outpost.s they i)osse*.scd, and 
the iiivestmoiit of Varn.a was completed. TIiC re- 
iiiforccmcut.s from the sjiltan’s troops were too 
liirily on their march to att’ord any suceour_ to 
their besieged country nu'ii, while at the same time 
it i« coislidenUy a.sserted that treachery was at 
work. Omer Vrioiie, an Albanian leader, sallied 
out of Sluiinla to assist tbo t« elve thousand Turks 
who had arrived within seven miles of Varna; a 
fierce sRiriiiish eiistied, in which the !^{n.s.siiiiis at 
first were worsted and compelled to retreat to an 
entrenched position near tlie Dewiia lake. Rribery, 
lioivever, meanwhile, was at work. Vusiill’ Pasha 
and tlio Capudaii Pasha eouhl not agree. Two 
large breaches were made in the avails; and on the 
nights of the 0th .and 7th of ('fttoner, the Ru.s.<iai)ir 
penetrated to tho very centre of the ftovii, but 
they M'erc cut down hv tho Turks to a man. On 
the loth of October, Vusiilf Pasliii went over to 
tlio Russians, and tbo garrison, iiilhieiiccd by lii.s 
movements, miircbed out tbo imxt morning. 'I'ho 
bravo ('iipndaii Pasha, with three hundred of the 
Turks, discovering tho trcaeliery when loo late, 
threw themselves into the citadel, dcelaving they 
tl'ould blow themselves up into the air hel'oro 
they»woiild yield themselves prisoners; eventually 
Ihdy were sndered to retreat iiiiinolested. Tho di¬ 
lapidated works of Vania being lapidly restored, 
and tlio citadel garrisoned, the Jliissiau ariny at 
tho foot of the Ralk.oti received nrder.s to liill back 
ever the Danube, where they winterc<l. 

Aleanwliile, in Asia, more deci.-ive snceo.s.ses bad 
been agbieved by Russian intrigue, strnlogy, and 
gold, whieji left Kins, lOvzeroiim, and otlier im¬ 
portant poinl.s ill tho bands of tin* invaders. 

In the spring Uf 182l>, the second^ campaign on 
lift; Danube connnciie.ed, under go,neral Diebitcli, 
an officer who deemed it not prudent to at tempi 
to force the pim.sago of the Ilalkan before Silistria 
was subdued. On the I7tb of May, the Russians 
arrived before that fortress; but the siege was 
greatly delayed, owing to the non-arrival of the 
licnvy artillery, iiiul because the Hooding of the 
Danube bad not) et subsided. Whilst tlic.so forces 
were before Silistria, Redschid Pasha, the i izier, 
(not file lafe nflhister of tlio same name) had 
lulvanecd against Roth’s division, which eiieoin- 
pas.sed AAiriia, in a sernicircle. A buttle einsiicd, 
in which the Russians hiul the worst of it; indeed, 
the}( would have been compelled to retire behind 
their rnfrenchmonts, lniil ^lot general Al^achter, 
with rcinforeemeiits, arrivtid to their suecoin;. 
General Ityiulen, with two regiinent.s, pursued tho 
Turks so hotly and imiH'wdeiitly, Aat im erRirc 
regiment, got entangled in the dutilciVand was cut 
to pieces. General Roth did not dare to rcmaiib 
in the ramp near Eski Amanthor. Tho ^'and 
vizier pushed on WNirds Shuinla, but Dichilcli 
brought up 21,000 men, with O'! cannons, in order 
to put the vizier’s forces to Hight. On the 1 illi of 
June a battle took )daee which lusted eight hours; 
ill which, though it Imiilly terminated iir favutii' of 
the Russians, they were so crippled by the obsti¬ 
nate opposition of thj Turks that flicy wore totally 
nnnble to follow up any lulviintages. The vizier 
retreated to Shiiinla, which place ijas too strong 
fur tho ]^ns.siiins to storm. 

* (hi the JOlh of June SilUtriapipilnlated, when 
the corps of General Krasowski relieved Diehiteii, 
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who 1)efiau his maifh oyer the princiiyl chain of 
(he JJalkiin. The vi/ier hud remained inert till 
tiiis bcoamo known, when he suddenly woke up 
to a sense of In's con.utiy’s peril. He accordin. 9 :ly 
\(rithdrew, in August, with 12,(XX) men towards 
Si'linino, over (he rough mountain passes in the 
west, rctvdy to attack the rear and tiauk of the 
enemy sTiould they advance mi Adriauople. Die- 
bitch, however, witB 22,(X)0 men, frustrated this 
plan of operation, taking the Turkish arlivlery and 
putting tliB Turks to ilight. He then advanced 
upon Adriannple, where he appeared at the lead 
of :tO,()iX') men on the 17th of August. Halil 
Pasha, who had not finished bis arriuigcmcnts for 
the del'eno-e of the .second city hi the eiiipire, and 
•who had ^lily It),(WO men with liiiri, wished to 
capitulate, anil asked for a passage for himself 
and his troops. Diehitcli insisted that they should 
lay down their arms, and not go to Constantinople, 
but to some place in the interior, * Fourteen hours 
were given to conipdcr these terms. During the 
night flalil Pasha and his troops retired. Muf- 
lling, a I’riissiiui general, brought about peace, 
and the treaty of Adrianopio was signed on the 
1 Uh of iSeplembor, 1821t. 'The Turco- itussian can?- 
paign was thus ended, the Russians having gained 
(or tho tiniO being a suflieieiit slice of territort to 
apjicasa the hmigtr of their anibition. ‘‘In this 
manner," sa.vs the Russian .author I'strialoH', " not 
making for his own empiro any demand (hat had 
not been admitted by the f'orte in former treaties, 
with tho exception of a few fmtresses in Asia 
3liuor, the monarch of Russia turned tlie victories 
gained by Ins aeui.s to thy advantage tfiosi' un- 
liap])y nations which until then had siid’ered under 
the cruel yoke of the Turks.” » 

It if. much lo be deplored, even if any relianei?is 
to be placed upon the almve statement, that tliu 
autocrat of all (be Russias, in his zeal for the 
weal of other iiatLous, sbould have shown himself, 
in eil'eetiug this imaginary good, so ultovly callous 
lo the welfare and health of his own unfortunate 
troops. Well wouhl it have boon if tho ehnrlt- 
able motives attributed to him by sycophant it: sub- 
.jects had embraced some small consideration for 
Ins own brave soldiers—tliosl; tOuls through whose 
(oil and sutleriiig and Idood he was carving out 
lu'ojeets of inon.strou.s anihilkai. Relative to tho 
rcjuJls of this camijaign, Uurzon gives ns the fol¬ 
lowing stai’lling and horrible facts. Itufciring to 
Varna, he says, tliul notw it *• the unforlunatt 
{lussian army w.'is enmmped during the war of the 
year 182t)( I say unfortunate, and all will agree 
with me, if 'they take .into consideration a iaet 
which 1 w,-ito on undoubted mdhoiily. When 
the Ruicslinis invaded Turkey in l<S2.s, (hey lost 
.jO,Oi)U men by sickness alone, by want of tho nc- 
ces-savies of life, and by ncglfc-i?IS j tho eoinmissariat 
department; 50,0(10 Russians died on the plains 
of Turkey, not one man of whom was killed in 
battle, for their advauen was not resisted by the 
Turks. In tho next year (1820) tho Russians lost 
00,()00 men, between the Prnth and tlw city of 
Adriimople j sofltc of these, howevsr, were legiti¬ 
mately slain in battle. Wften they arrived at 
Adriaunpla, tlje troops woi-e in so wretched a con¬ 
dition, from Sickness a.ul want of food, that not 
men wcro,_ahlc to hear arms. tHiw igaiiy 
thmis.aiiils of horses and ninlos perished in Iheso 


two yeivrs is not kimwn. The Turkish government 
was totally ignorant of this deplorahlo state of 
affairs at Adrianopio till some ihno afterward.s, 
when the intelligcnco camo too late. If the Turks 
had known what wtvs going on, not one single 
Russian would have soon Ins native land again. 
Kvoii as it was, out of 120,(X)0 men (Ustrialoff 
says 115,(XX)) not six thousand ever rccrossod the 
Russian frontier alive." 

This is, a fearful fact.yot one which conld never 
have becii gleaned from Russian acc<mnt.s, were 
we compelled to rely Upon such a source for any 
accurate information. The very act of privately 
burying the greater mass of soldiers by midnight 
at ildcssa, the other day, after the bombardment 
of that place by the combined fleet—taken in con¬ 
nection with the sentencing to death of the luck¬ 
less individual who came upon tho authorities 
unawares during (his nociurnal scpulturing, and 
reported the .same—goes to prove how little of 
truth we can hopo to glean from the Russians, 

I whilst lliis .scoresy seems to indicate that terrible 
motives must exist for its forced observance. 

■ Death's sickle must mow down ninltitiulcs indeed, 

' to iulimidate the eonunanders of imwerful lio.sls 
1 into deceit and iVceresy oven amongst (heir mvu 
I peimle. Wo conclude with tho words of tin; au¬ 
thor froni vvliuin we have just quoted. “ 8iiicc 
, (lie da>s of (Jain the first murderer,’' he .says, 
i “ among all nations, and among .ill religions, he 
' who kills his icliow creature without .ju.it cause i.s 
looked upon with horror and disgust, and is pni- 
, sued* by flic avenging curse of tlod and man. 

I What, thou, .shall be thought of that individual 
I who, without reason, without the slightest show el 
[justice, right, or justifiable pretence, from his own 
caprice, to satisfy his own feelings and lust of 
! pride and arrogance, destroys for his aiun.-cnfcnt, 
in, two jears, nuiro limn 1(X),(XX) of his fellow 
creatures ? Hhall nut their blood cry out for 
'vengeance? Had not each of those men a seal 
, imiiiurtal a.s (heir hiitelicr'.s ? Hail not )iian,v ol 
i them, iiiaiiy llmii.suuilj of (hem perhaps, nioro 
exalted virtue.-' and higher talents than theiv de.s- 
troyer? llclter-had it boeW'lbr that man had 
, ho nevci' been bom !" Heller indesjd ; esi)i'eiall,v 
, wlicu lo this hlitek (Kitaloguo of guilt me now to ^ 
' ajipeutied Sinone; the bleaching bones of tl.ousiinM 
. in (lie Di’obrudscha; the dying, and those jet to 
die, on tho mountain-tops of the Caueasns, by tlic 
; Danube’s bmiks, or on tho ^’lorcs of tlie Baltic and 
' the Black Sea, Oh, ambition! how terrible is thy 
I curse! 

j ..... 

THE STORY OF AN INVENTOR. 

Tiieuk lived in London, at tho cumnienccmont of 
! thp prift-ient century, a monomaniac, about sixty 
[ years of age, who was aconstomed lo repair every 
j morning, exactly at sunrise, to oiio or other of the 
graveyards of tho metropolis, and there gather 
I whatever fragments lie could find of partially 
I decayed bones and coffin wood, together with the 
j leaves, and sometimes the roots, of tho various 
' plants that grew upon the graves. Having eol- 
I Jected as many of these as ho de.sired, he used to 
; hurry-with them tovvarda his homo, which wa.s a 
riiiiious dwelling in the noighbonrhood of Saint 
I Hile.s, of which he was tho sole inhabitant, and in 
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which lie buried liirasclf for‘J ho rcnmiiulfr of the ! 
day. There, with liis coat throwTi off and his ; 
shirt-sleeves rolled up to the olhows, he oarofully j 
examined Iho stran*re articles procured so stranf»ely, i 
and then subjected them to various chemical opo- | 
rations. Tlie wood he calcined, that he tni^ht ■ 
analyse its ashes; the bones he exposed to "the , 
action of strong: solvents: whilst the leaves he I 
submitted to that of the alemhie. Thus engraved, : 
with his long: white hair all in disorder, h^ clothes [ 
covered with stains, and his eyes lutninons with » j 
ilamc which spolic at onco ot Rcnins and madness, 
he resembled nolhinjf so much as our ideal of the i 
old alchemists, seching to discover that wondrous ' 
stone which should be capable of transmuting: the ! 
baser metals into gjold. And the likeness was j 
strengthened by the rapid alternations of joy and j 
sorrow, contidence and doubt, which p.assod .across j 
bis countenance, indicating that the pursuit in | 
wliich he W«s engaged .so anxiously could scarcely | 
he (lireeted towards any .ordinary end. At one | 
moment it would seem as dhongh ho were at last 
upon tlic point of realizing some great object, the 
acftoniplishmcnt of which ho h.ad long sought, but 
almost without d.aring even to l)j)pe for it. The 
nexf, ho appe.ared to despair of heing ever able to 
attain it, and, fc.vsaking his apparatus witl^ a 
inoiirnful look of dieeouragement, would fiu’n aside 
l.) wipe a (.‘ur from his withered cheek. The true 
nature of the end he sought was never known till 
after his death, which took phiee in the .iannary 
eflS(i:!. It wfis then discovered, from his paper-s, 
that the object of his pursuit i>ad been indeed‘one 
of the dreams of the old alchemists—no other, 
namely, than the elixir of long life. 

Vet, though thus, to .a cert.ain extent, ins.ane in 
his later years, this modern disciple of Alliortus 
Jlagnnn was an enuneot wiiant. and the author 
of one of the mo.'jf iahiable improvetueiits in tli# 
art of lighting wliiili wcie ever made before the 
discovery of coal-gas. Previous to his day, wheu- 
over a good .arrilieial light was rcipiired by those 
who could not afford to burn wax (smdles, recourse 
w.as oliHged to be JujjJ to the old oil lamp, the 
light of wliieli, thougfi eoTnpariitivciy powerl'nl, was 
so yellow and uusteadj’' as materially to injure the 
ejUis of those who v.'orkctl by it, whilst it gave 
forth smoke and other vapours in sukIi quairtitkw 
as to be very seviously-delrimental to health. IJy 
a simplo contrivance—for simplicity is the chavac- 
teristK; of all great indentions, as it is of all tlyj 
pfueesses of nature^he obviated all thi sc disad¬ 
vantages, causing the oil lamp to consume the 
greater portion of its own binoke^and enabling it 
to give a light little inferior in brilliancy and 
steadiness to that of gas. These objects could bo 
only effected by some means which should supply 
the interior as well as the exterior of th# Haute 
with oxygen, and thus secure the more perfect 
combustion of the oil; and these means were found 
to lio in the arrangement of the wiclc,of the lamp 
round the circumference of a circle, whereby the 
llame was made to take the form of a hollow cylin¬ 
der, through the interior of which the addition of 
a glass chimney could cause the constant ascent of 
a current of air. This principle of constractiou 
will be recognised as that of the “ Argand Idhip." 
The name of our monomaniac was Aimd Argand. 

Jfo constrncted his first lamp in England, about 


1782, and ahortly atterwards repaired t» Paris 
with the purpose of endeavouring to make his 
invention benefit his fortunes. There, however, 
lie had the grief to find that .he had been fore¬ 
stalled, one* J’onadventiiro Lange, who had pro- 
enred one‘of lii» lamps in London, having pre¬ 
viously brought it to Paris, and claimed tha inven¬ 
tion ns lii.s own. L.angc was man of businoss 
Talents, which Argand was not. and he had made 
public lus*asserted discovery in almost ^vory pos¬ 
sible way. Ho hsid even laid it brfoie the Acmlcmy 
of Sciences, and had been in ('<mso.picnce elected 
an associate. All the world was utiering hi.s 
praises, lor the Argand laiuj), coinpar.itively, was 
ns great an advance upon all forj))cr .mothwls of 
obtaining artitiei.al light as gdk and the eleflrio 
light have been in our days, and moTiey was 
rapidly llowing into his purse. Poor Argand was 
greatly movtilied a( thus seeing himself despoiled 
of the honour of ins invention and of the profit he 
had hoped to derive from it, #o ho challenged 
Lange to light a duel, bnt tbo latter refused to 
accept the challenge. Argand lia<l no money, or 
ho would have carried the matter into the coiirls 
justice. As it was, hia poverty was so ex¬ 
treme* that in the course of a few months he was 
rediiecd to the rniserahlo necessity of either starv¬ 
ing onlright. or aecepting an offer whicli h.ad been 
made to him by Lange, and nhieli was to the 
cffec't that he and Argand .should entta’ partner¬ 
ship, .and divide alike tlie honour and the pcenniary 
proceeds ofthe batter's invention. Humiliating as 
i) wa.s, tQ save his life ho accepted the last alter¬ 
native; and,accordingly, in Jauuavy, 1787, letters 
patent wove issued by the Ereneh government, 
which spoke of Lalige and Argand in- 

voflors of (ho Argiuid lamp, and granted to them 
exclusively tbo privilege of manul'acturing it for 
the next fifteen years. 

lleforo two years had passed, an immense nmn- 
ber of the old hnup-makers politioned against llii.s 
privilege, as.serting that it bad utterly ilestroi ed 
iheiv trade, since no one would any longer jiurohase 
lamps ofthe old eoii.slructioii. They also instituted 
processes in the law courts, endeavouring to obtain 
the annnlniuiit of Tlie patent which they said Iiad 
mined them, upon the ground that L<ango and 
Argand wore not tho real inventors of the patent 
lamp; an assertion which they said wa.s proved hy 
tho (ynarrobs upon the subject which had formerly 
tffkcn plane between llftim. Hut the conrt.s of 
justice were not allowed tijnb to decide tho ques-* 
tion. The rovolulioii broke out and abrflgated all 
patents, so of course that '{Vranfgd t^ Liuigo a'nd 
Argand were losti amongst the rest 

All men were now free to manufactnre tho Ar¬ 
gand lamp; and a mong st tho iiiost reniark<aU»ot 
those .who availed tlRlIltselvcs of this freedom was 
one Quinquet, who slightly altered the shape of the 
patent lamp, called it by his own name, and gave 
himself out as its inventor. Ho was an able man 
of business, and managed to (^t nearly tho whole 
of tho manufacture into his own hands. Upon 
all tbo lainp.s lit nia^p he stamped the name he 
had bestowed upon them; and in I'Tanee, Argand 
lamps have lieeii called “ qpluquclsl’ ever since, 
l^c had painted upon hiS hat the inscription, *' 1 
am (^linquet, the inventor of quinqnets I” 

Argawl^s reason gave wav under this last blow. 
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He bwiinio ii iiioiioiniUiia**j inipressed with but one 
idca—tliat of di^coveriiip- the elixir of lonpr life- 
Ttis reason did not Cully return to till the day 
of his death, but it did then. On his death-bed 
he smiled at tlie foolishness of the pursuit which 
hod eii^a^ed the latter portion of his life, and ho 
died strctchiiiff his luinds in supplieation towards 
Him who could Jilone bestow the true elixir of 
immortality, and who h.as declared that to all thosS 
who ask pight it shall bo given. 


LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. 

'fuEKE is scarcely a- country on the map of the 
earth inor'C interesting to either the C’liri.stiau in¬ 
quirer dr the student of history than the kingdom 
of Abyssinia. Sit\i:ited ^almost in the centre <>f 
the torrid zone, between the land of Egjpt, (he 
country of the barl>i\ro\is Shangalla, the Bed sea, 
and the groat Afticau desert, it seems cut oil’ alike 
from the knowledge end the commerce of Europe. 
There are, nevcvtheles.s, links that bind it to tlie 
sy»\ipathics of Christendom. Abyssinia was the 
.ancient Ethiopia so often mentioned in the scrip¬ 
tures, and governed by that queen Candace.* whoso 
treasurer was instructed and baptized by the 
apostlo Philip. The natives assert that their eouit- 
try was Sheba, .•iml in the da 3 .s of its ancient glory 
W.1S go\ erned only by queens; one of whom, hav¬ 
ing jouruoj’ed to hoar the wisdom of Stdonmn, c-tab- 
li.shcd the Hebrew faith on her return, which c.m- 
tinued to be tbe religion of the land l,il! it was 
converted to Christianity by the preaching of Phi¬ 
lip. The story in the Arts seems, in some degree, 
to f.vvouv t]iis tradition. Tiid treasurer was pro¬ 
bably the diseiple of Aloses before lie beeamo ^bat 
of Christ; and it i.s certain, that not only did the 
pcrscenled Christians of Egpyt fmd rdiige in 
Abyssinia from the pag.an Romans and the inv.ad- 
ing .Sar.aeens, hut, ever since the middle of the 
fourth centnvy, the form and profession of Clivi''- 
tianityhas been maintained in that Afric'iu hand, 
in spite of cimlinual wars among its different tribes, 
piid with the pagan and Mohammedan nations by 
whom it i.s surrounded. The'liglit thus long i>re- 
served is, however, but a feeble llama struggling 
through the thick darkness ol' degrading super¬ 
stition, dissolute morals, and general barbarism. 
The Abyssinian church retains, besides a puilli- 
tiidi! of minor ob.sorymcttfi, that peculiar ceremotiy 
of the Mosaic law which Christian baptism super¬ 
seded ; it observes both the Jewish and Christian 
sabbaths; ftnd tlioughhevor subject to the Romish 
pontllf, )\:froni/.e.s inonachism, enjoins the adora- 
ration of saints, and docs little for the instruction 
oC ';ilher people or clergy. 

Abyssinia has, nior<!Ovc*f^<i1me natural features 
of peculiar interest. The country consi-sts of 
mountain chains, with wide valleys, or rather 
plains, bet ween them. One of the highest of these 
ridges^ divides it into two provincc.s, w'hicli, as it 
were, interchange the seasons. While the tropi¬ 
cal winter pours down its jjontitfiions rain on the 
eastern side, the cloiuho’-s* sky of summer bends 
over the we 4 tcrii. Wl'®** the riiin sets in them, the i 
summer returns to the diw.t, and the natives lidlow i 
that genial sijjison by migraiang with all tlu'ir 
nocks ;ier<i*:M the mount .lin-i. The tctl. or corn of 


Aliyssinia, is a grain no larger than the head of a 
small pin. In its valleys grazes the great galla 
ox, with horns four feet in length. In its soutfieru 
hills lie the fountains of the Nile, first made known 
to Europe by the enterprising and much criticised 
traveller Bruce. Very few have followed his steps, 
even in our travelling times. Tlie triuik lies too 
fin- from European civilization. But the latc.st ex¬ 
plorer, Mr. Mansfield Parkyn.s, has lately pub- 
ii.shed tjfe notes and observations of a pedestrian 
journey through the xvholc length of Abyssinia, in 
a very interesting work. 

Like a true and hardy traxcllcr, he a.ssumed 
the habit and equipments of an ordinary native, 
xveariiig the costume and accepting the privations 
of the comifry. Ills dress was a long coarse cot¬ 
ton scarf^ with drawers of the same. A red caj», 
with which he reached the first town, was bor¬ 
rowed of liini and never returned ; the sandals 
were given up in less tban a month, and for lliree 
years Mr. Parkyiis .sa\ s, “ I wore no covering to 
my head, except a little butter when 1 coulil gi:t 
it, nor to m;- feet, except the homy sole, xvhicli a 
few' months’ rough u.sagc placed under them.” 

In this primitive equipage the Irai’eHer journeyed 
over the great pl.ain.s, through deqi mou.il.iin 
gorges, and along the base of many a lolly chain, 
ins fowling-])iecc being lu.s chief dependanro for 
provisions, for the country abound with game; 
iniL the faino and Hag of England have pene- 
tr.ited to (he heart of Abj’.'sim’a, and he found 
himself rcs])ceted for their .^ake.* Many .are his 
.'•(friigc pictures of shepherd villages, with lloels 
gr.vzing on (he boimJIo.ss pastures round tlicui; of 
cirenhr churches, with (lialch roofs ami pillars (if 
cedir; of mountain fortresses built high on the 
gray rocks; of (owiis with crivthen ranqiarts. and 
merchant caravans with their laden oxen and clc- 
jihanl.s. Mr. Parkyns also tells us something fd' 
tlie courts and camps of llio.se petty and rather 
imeerfain priiice.s whose war.s and tuiirjialions 
make up tin; hi.stury of the land fpr ages. 

A priiiee (if a somewhat amiable cliaractcr of¬ 
fered to confer on tlie English traveller the go- 
veniment of a di.strict ca'null Koliabaita, which, 
str.nigo to say, is nothing less than the happy 
valley of Jolin.son’s “ Rasschis.” Tho imaginary cle- 
scripHon given of it by llic learned doctor, if at 
all true in Abyssinia’s aneient and lietter day.'j, 
i.s far difierent from the present appearance. Mr. 
Parkyns describes it as u ieep marshy valley, sur- 
I'oumlcd by high and sandy hills, on tho B<eepa,of 
which poor villagc.s arc built, whoso inh.abitaiits 
cultivate millet, and depend for water all Wio dry 
season on wli.nt the .sand Hats retain of the winter 
i-ains. Our traveller thought proper to decline 
that preferment, particularly as ho would Ji.ive 

! »ecnU)bliged to defend his province continually 
rom a neighbouring tribe. 

lie describes the ])Coplu of Abyssinia in general 
ns rude, but hospitable; low in fbeir domestic 
morals, bacj^W'urd in all the arts of life, and ad¬ 
dicted to mony liingnlar and silly superstitions. 
By one of these, all hlacksmitba arc regarded as 
P')sscs.-;c(l of smveruatural powers; ami a story 
which Mr. I’arkyns found in high credit, illtis- 
trates at once the ignorance and credulily of (ho 
people. A certain old woman in tho iicighbour- 
Injiid (jf Admin, to all aiipeiirancc died, and was 
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burii'd; but on the ibllowin^ night the pmcst, who | 
in Alyssinia acts as sexton also, was visited by a 
noted blaclcstiiiih, who for a consideration obtained 
Icavo of his reverence to remove the body privately. 
After this, it was remarked that the blacksmith 
rode a remarkably lino ass, which, as it passed the 
houses of tlic decease<l womjin’s married sons, on 
the way to market, always brayed loudly, and en¬ 
deavoured to enter their doors. One of the sons 
at length began to suspect that there smust bo 
something magical in the business. Ily his insli- 
galioa a rising of the village took place, the black- 
stnith was seized, ass and all, the priest gave his ! 
ex'idcnce against him, and the sorcerer confessed 
that his ass was itic young men’s mother, who had i 
not died, but had been cast into a trance by his art, ] 
and afterwards transformed into the quadruped ho ; 
rode to market. Ilis power extended no faidlier ; 
than the body; the human feelings And mcmoi'y ; 
remained; hence the recognition of her children. ! 
The* bhh'ksmith ottered, ijn'ovidcd hi.s life were | 
spared, <o restore the old woman's wonted appear- [ 
aiice. Mr. Parkyns could not learn the mode cf; 
cxorci.sm, but when it was almost complete, one of, 
llio^onng men, overcome by anger, forgot the [ 
promise the family had made, and i^an the sorcerer ; 
llirnugh with his spear, to (he great inisfortunqiof 
the old wohia#, for one of her feet had not been i 
•liscnchantod, and it remained a.sinine. { 

One cannot read these aecuunls of a far distant 
and half h-arbarons, yet remarkable country, with- j 
out feeling ho\? much our free and cnligliti-ncd ; 
Kiigliind owes to the Providence that has so largely 1 
bli.'ssed her. Tjpt ns hojic the debt will bo in * 
.some sense ackiifovledged by our missionary enter- ■ 
prise abroad, and our prayerful endeavours at homo, j 
that the knowledge of the Ijovd may cover the 
earth, and that nations may rise up to call onr ! 
eouiilry blessed. • i 


PILGUIMAGKS. 

In all ages of tbo wmdd, man has been led by a 
poweiTol impulse oflUs iwture to visit tliosc spots 
wliich have become di.stinguished as the scbne.s of 
great luul important actions, or (lie abode of rc- 
iitarkaljli! personages, 'riic operation^of this natu¬ 
ral feeling has acquired much greater strength 
when it has been combined with superstition. 
Tliorc then arose a conviction that tho object of 
h'tf worship was gi'iitilica by this act of attention, 
and Unit his favour was thereby secured to the votary. 

The* abuses of j»?7^r/)rt/iyc—-as tho practice of 
(akiiig Journeys to celebtatcd tcfiiplcs and other 
)»hiccs of devotion has been termed—was early dis¬ 
cerned, and some of the more pious fathers of tho 
church preached and wielded the pen against th^o 
practice. Hut piety and eloquence were alike vain, 
and littlo avails to stem tho torrent. The church, 
as she advanced in corruption, improved in worldly 
wisdom; ami, taking pilgrimages unfier her pro- 
tcciion, made it a part of her penal discipline. 
Going on pilgrimage was 


cnincs; 


" A nostrum famous, in old pom.sti finips, 
For purifyin;; souls that stimk with crii: 
A sort of apostolic salt, 

That popisfi parsons for its iKiwoiw oxiJt, 
For Veoping souls of siiinow swift, 

«Tu»t IIS oimkitclicn salt keeps moat." 


Each yeat sow the iinmber of the pHgrims 
augment; and tho great body of the people— 
those who stbyed at home at case—were tauglit to 
hold a pilgrim in great respect and veneration 
wherever lie' was pleased to sojourn, as an especial 
favourite of the divinity, iiiasniiich as he had been 
admitted by him to the glorious privilege of visit- 
iug the sacred places, a portion whose sanctity 
it was thojight adhered to him. 

During the eleventh century, the helief in tho 
merit and even the obligation of a pilgrimage to 
Jernsalcin, in tlie sight of God, was as firmly im¬ 
pressed on the mind of every nominal Cliristiaii, 
bo his rank what it .might, as that of the necessity 
.Hid advantage of ono to the* kaabi* of Mecca is to 
the apprehension of Ihc followera of Mahomet; 
.Hid in the dogvadotl state of (he human mlellcct 
at that period, a pilgrimage was deemed adequate 
to the removal ofilic guilt of crimes of the deepest 
die. “ The roads,” says Gibbon, “ were covered 
with iiiultitudcs of cither sc.v, and of cveryirank, 
ivlio professed their contempt of life so soon as 
they should have kissed tho loinb of their Iledeemer. 
I’ipnccs .Hid prelates abandoned the care of their 
dominion.s; and the members of these pious cara¬ 
vans, ilere a prelude to the armies which inarched 
in the ensuing age under the banner of (he cross.” 

So late as 1521 a hook was published, entitled 
“ The Tnformution for Pilgrims unto (he Holy 
Land.” It w.as printed by Wynkyn de Wordo. 
There is a deseriptioii of (his volume in (he ” Kc- 
trospeetive Ilcview ” (vol. ii. p. ;121). “ Succeeding 
the titleris ii table of routes and distances, mea¬ 
sured in le.'igiU'.s and miles, to all those places 
li'itcd by pilgrim^; and .after that a statement of 
the * clmngo of money for England to Homo and 
to Venice.’ This is followed by sundry directions 
concerning provisions, modes of tiwei, contracts 
witli nia.stcrs of vesscl.s, a list of havens to ho 
tonehed at between Venice and Jatfa, .Ic. Ac. A 
short itinerary of the pilgrimage to Jcriisalcni is 
then given, and an nrconnt of several visits wliii li 
were made voiiml (he city to other sacred spots, as 
t ho Mounts ol Olivos and Zion, thevallcysof.Jeliosa- 
phat and Silomn, the cities of Uethlehcm, IJethany, 
and Nazareth, aiidltlic river Jordan. " 

Hut tliq principal object of (his p.npcr is to 
place before the reader some notices of tlic " holy 
places ” ill this country, and of the doings there. 
\Ve tJierofore proceed with our purpose. 

*Thc news of Thonmifii Becket’s assassination 
created extraordinary cxcitenTcnt. Every ono l>e-» 
lieved him to bo a martyr, and ibat riiramcs would 
be wrought at his tomb.** After In^nterinefit, 
crowds of the aflllclcd repaired to the s^t, where 
the lame recovered the action of their limbs, the • 
blind received sigliLUie sick were bcaledfNKid 
many .other notable intRtcles, as Gervase the monk 
informs ns, w’ere pcrformeil. While the cntlni- 
siasni was so universal, messenger after messenger, 
“hot with haste,” arrived in Home with fresh 
tidings of prodigies, and supplihaiions that Becket 
might bo made a tutelary saint fo; the blessing 
and protection 6f England. This favour was at 
last most graciously vouchsafed by tho pope; and 
the 29th of December—the day on which tue saint 
wjs murdered—was assigned him in the calendar. 

Aiker his canonization, Bccket’ia shrine at Can¬ 
terbury becAmo, ond for ages contipned tq be, the 
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favourite if.-iort of the superatitious. - Pilgritus of 
tho hi/^iu!st rank ero^v^lea to visit the scene of the 
iMiiitjnloin, and did not qnit it witiiout leaving 
t Iioir ulilalioiis. In 1177, Philip, count of Flauders, 
ciuno liither to meet king Henry u. In June, 
1178, king Henry, on liia retiint-from'Normandy, 
paid another visit; and, in tho next month, Wil¬ 
liam, archbishop, of liheiins, came over from 
Fraui e with a great and imposing retinue, to pay 
his vows, to St. Thomas, where tho English mo¬ 
narch received him honourably. t)u the 23rd of 
Auf'usl, tho following year, Louis vii, king of 
France, came lo (Janierbuiy willi Henry ii, and 
a great and brilliant train oi' nobilily of both 
nations. “ Thv ohlntsous of gold and silver made 
by the French w oft inercdihlc. The l'’rench king 
came iif manner and habit of a pilgrim; was con¬ 
ducted to the tomb of St. Thomas in solemn pro¬ 
cession, where he offered his cjip of gold, and a 
royal procioin stone, with a yearly rent of one linti- 
dred .muifh- (hogsheads) of wine for ever to the 
convent, conlirmir.g the gr.mt by royal charter, 
under hU seal, delivered in form.” 

During the two following rcntiirles, devotees to 
the shrine of this most pojiular saint in the Itomish 
calemlar increased daily'. 

■ Aisl 1 si'' (.iiillr fn)iit CM ry sliin-’s u..! 

(If Ku,;le-l.ui'l 111 f'ante:bury tlii-y wuiiil, 

'J’liij li(<)y blis'.l'al uiurtyr lor (o sc k, 

'i'liiit them Imlli hulpcn when tliat tlii'y wci’i; ■.tk.” 

Gifts and olferings eame in so fast, that, bis 
shrine grew a,s famous for its riches a.s for i(.s 
holiness. Erasmus, who visited it in I.^IO, say.s : 
'• A eoftin of wood which covered a eofiln of gold 
was drawn up in ropes and ]inl1ies, and tbon an 
invaluable trea.sure pro.sontcd itself. Gold ,\vas 
the raeaucst thing to be scon llicrc ; .all shone and 
glittulwl with (lie rare.st and most precious jewels 
of an eslraordinary bigness; s.ime were larger 
than the I'gg of a gOose.” He adds, that when 
this glorious show was oftered to view, (he jirior 
took a wiiite wand and touched every jewel, telling 
what it was, tho French name, Ihc ralne, and the 
donor of it, for the chief of them were tho gifts of 
moimri'lis and the iinwt powerful and w'c.iKliy of 
llicii- nobility. If vanity was mi.vcd witli tho 
t-npersfitioJi of those days, this \,’as a snri: way of 
ini-.-easiiig tho number and valiic of now decora- 
tior.s to the sinine, such ns might do honour to 
future benefactors, were their .station ever .so highly 
exalted. 

Glory and beauty were beiiig ronslanlly added 
to this .Shrine, when Henry viu put a slop at 
>.ncc to its liirther dfllbration or enlargement by 
■'ci/iug Oft ifhe trea.snres and estate.s of the nionas- 
Icvy. The commissioners who were sent down.'by 
Cs.. well to do the king’s hidding, exeeiitcd their 
la-k so well that they iilliSf iw'o irnmeii.so colfers 
with gul.l and jewels, each of them so heavy that 
it reiiuirtd eight strong wen to lift it. The boue.s 
of the saint wove ” then .'tnd there" burnt lo ashes, 
in September, loof?. 

The image pf “ Our ijady of Walsitigham," in 
Norfolk, was also lor ages resorted to by all ranks 
of people, from the kiog to tho iwasant, by 
forfigner:4 <is.well as natives; and was held in the 
biglu/'t veneration for the various Iriisacles, A«., 
aBcnbed t«) her. Erasinas •tayn that therff was 
scarce a pcivon of cay i.qtc in England hut what 


some time or other ]faid a visit, or scut a present 
there. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century. Sir 
W. Yelverton wrote a letter to his cousin, John 
Paston, iu which he says: “ Bight worshipful 
Citiisin, 1 recommend one to you, thanking you as 
heartily as I can for myself, &c., and especially for 
that ye do so much for our lady’s house of Wal- 
singhara, which I trust verily ye do tho rather for 
the gi-eat love that ye deem I Ivavo thereto; l'«r 
truly if I bo drawn to any worship or welfare, ami 
discharges of miuo enemies' danger, I ascribe it 
unto our lady." 

Edward iv and his (]ueen made a pilgrimage 
to Walsingham, in May, I'UIO, ,as we read in a 
letter from James Hawte to Sir John Paston; 
“ As for the king, as 1 understand, he departs to 
Walsingham upon Friday com sev’night, and the 
(lueeii also, if God send her health.” 

Ill the year 1170, John Paston writes lo his 
mother to tell her tliat tho dnehess of* Ni/rfolk 
would visit Norwich on her way towards Walsiiig- 
liaiii. She went there probably to oficr at mu 
j Lady’s shrine, to olituin through her interi'ossiou 
'• deliverance frOM some danger. This lady, ac- 
I eoinpanied by her husband, paid aiiuthcr visit in 
I Walsingham, on foot, in September, 1171. In 
j 117S, Henry Slalliird, duke of UuclRngham, went 
on pilgrimage lo Walsingham. 

I To show what constant tribute was paid to " our 
I lady of Walsingham,” we will give a few extracts 
. from the “ HouschoU book of the earl ofNorlhum- 
) berlaiid“Sect. <13. Item: My lord usetli 
'■ yearly to ncml afore Miehaelnins for his lor'lsliip’s 

■ oifering to our lady of Walsingham—Irf. Hem : 

’ My lord iiscth and aer-ustometh to sem^ yearly for 
, tho u^ilioldiug of tho light of wax which his loi'd- 

■ ship tindcth biin'ing yearly before our lady of Wnl- 
l<;-ingli;ni), contiiiiiiiig eleven pounds of wax in it 
' after—7(/. Ob. For the tinding of everv pound 
! ready wrotiglil by :i covenant made with llio chan 

' ii.m by great, for the wiiole year, for tho tinding ol 
I the said light buniing—Gs. 8ff. Hem: My lord 
ii.sclh and aoeuslometli to rooh yearly to tho chan- 
, non tl'.at keepeth tho 'light lieforc our lady of 
W:ilsingl!ani, for Ids rew:ml for tho whole year, 
for kei ping of the .said light, lighting it at all ser- 
‘ vice times daily throughout tho year—12(/. Item: 

; My lord nsclh" and aceustdmeth yearly to Pend to 
. the priest that keepoth the light, lighting of it at. 

; idl .service limes daily ‘Ihro.ughout the year— 

; ‘J#, H?.’’ 

j We have a curious picture of the manner in 
I which home-pilgrimages, were prosecuted and set 
I about in the liflccuth century. It came out dnr- 
I ing the o.xamimitio.i for heresy of William Thorpe, 

I by the arebbi-sliop of Canterbury, in Ll()7. 
j “ ungraciou.s lousel I ’’ said Hic arehbialiop, ad- 
I (Irchsing his victim, '* thou fuvourest uo more 
I truth than an hound. Since, at the road at the 
norlli door sit London, at oiu' lady at Walsiug- 
li.im, and many oilier divers ^luecs in England, 
are many gr(>at and pi'ais.able unracltis done, ahoukl 
not tlic images of such holy saints and jilaccs he 
more worshipped than other places ami iinages 
where no such miracles we done ?" 

Tliorpc w as accused by archbishop Arundel of 
j having asserted that “ those men and women who 
I go on pilgrimages to Canterbury, to Beverley, to 
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Wsilaingham, aud to any otitor such places, are ac¬ 
cursed tuid made foolish, spending their goods in 
waste.” Thorpe, in efl'cet, admits such to ho his 
opinion, and in justifying himself, is led into the 
following lively description of what the fashion- 
able pilgrimages of the time really wer^. 

“ Examine,” he says, “ whosoever will, twenty 
of these pilgrims, and he slndl not lind the men 
or women that 


grratefully c^orous wax-tiiiiers j but a persdh look¬ 
ing in would say that it was an abode of the gods, 
so bright and resplendent it was all over witli 
jewels, gold, aud silver. 

In 1538, Henry viii stripped tlie magnifi¬ 
cent sbrhte of *11 its treasure, and dissolved tbo 
religious house of which it was the pride aud the 
i support. The wondcr-workiufj image, with those 


know surely a commandment of | of Ipswich, Worcester, and many otln'rs, were all 
God, nor can say their Pater-noslcr and Ave- | taken aw*ay at the instance of Cromwell; those ol‘ 


Maria, nor their Crvdo, rciylily in any manner of 
language. The cause why that many men and 
women go hither and thither now on pilgrimages, 
is more tor the hcaltli of their boilies than of their 
souls; more to have riches and prosperity of this 
world than to ho enriched with virtues in their 


Walsingham aud Ipswich were brouglit up to 
London, ” with all the jewels that hung abou! 
them," and along with the rest were burned at 
Chelsea. 

The church of the pricily"St. -Leonard, at, 
Norwich, was finiioiis.in the fifteenth C^iturj' fin- 
souls; more to hare hero worldly and fleshly Mend- | the resort of pilgrims to the images of the holy 
ship than lor to have friendship of God and of his I Virgin, the holy crossf and St, Anthony ; but 
saints in heaven.” • j became allerwavls much more famous by the 

He contends that such persons as these spend 1 visitation of pilgrims far aud near, to the image 
muii^i money and time hi'iscclving out and visiting j of king Henry vi, by whose •Juiraeulous • efforts 
tim hones or images of this or of that saint, do that | great cures were supposed to be performed. We 
which is in direct disobedience to the commands of i find Margaret Pastoii writing to her husband to 
God, inasmucli as they waste their goods partly i iiybrni him, “ that ray mother behested (vowed) 
upon innkcepcr.«, many of whosn are women of j another image of wax of tho weight of you,* to 
pivflligate I'ondiiet, jiarlly upon rieli priests, who i our Jfldy of Walsiiighani, and she sent four nobles 
already have more than they need. . j (I/, (l-v. Hi^.) to the four orders of friars at Norwich, 

" Also, si%‘’ he concludes, ” 1 know well tliat; to pray for you, and I have behested to go on 
■when divers men and women will go thus after I pilgrimage to Walsingham and St. Ijeonard's for 
their own wills, and finding out one pilgrimage, ■ you.” 

(hey will ordain with tliom (arrango with one | Smdi were .‘ome of the puerilities, if wc may call 
anollior) heforifti) have with lliepi both men and ! them by so gentle a name, whieli the light of the 
women that can well sing wanton songs, and ^oine | llelormation swept away. 

olln-r pilgrims will have their bagpipes; so that i • .. . .. .. 

every town they eoiuo Hirougli, what with the | 
noise of their .dnging, aud with the sound of their 


piping, and with llie jangling of their Canter- 
Imry bells, and with the harking onl of dogs 
after them, they make more noise tluin if tl« 
king came there away with all his clarions and 
many other niiustrehs." 


litm* OAX I tIKT Oli'l'f 

‘■IiTasv liiuu puz/Vd llieui'ohcs,” siiy. John Xovvtoii, 
“ abiiiit. the Olivia of evil. I niu content toobvvve fhiit 
(hiro is ml, aiiil that lla-rc is « icci.v o/ fscajsi from it; 
1111(1 with tlist t hi-gin and nid.” One of tho most i-xijui. 
!it<! oKcliRriiMiis'if toHuiu devisisl by tho Uolieii-tautea 
fiiuiily, during llio hoiaht of tlu'ir despotic, control, was n 



solace^ the travel aud wearine.ss of pilgrims is ! 
lightly and merrily hronght fortli,” 

'J’lie archbishop was ciidcntly of tlie‘“miml of. 
the host in Chaucer- 

“ ye goa to Cantiiliury— ^ 

'J'liu hlissliil martyr <i«iti(i yon your meeds; • 

And wel I wol, ita ye pon by tho way. 

Ye slmpeii you to talkeu aad to iday; 

For trnely laimfort no inirfli is none 
To ridi'ii Iiy' Ihn waj' dumb os tliAlone.'’ 


deuce of bis wnise,; J»ul .tt last liic fearful truth would 
hiir'( niMiii liiiii that day alter day tho diiiiensioiis of hii, 
(ollhceiime smuller, mid tlnit in ita slow but certain ron- 


.slriketh his toe’upon a slot* and hurleth ! n-miiinc..l, bo tinally do»lroyed. 

. „..,l .,,.. 1 .. 11 , 1 .. ' e<er'P'>e that .i door opened to Imn, and a voice said: 

‘7 Meed, it is well douc I <• K^cape for your litii—Sow is tlifl time. To-morrow will 


Iw lo6 late." Is it likely lyi wiaild sit down ami say, "i 
do not Uiideislaiul tlie jmncipllLot this cmniJev piece of 

... 1 _1*.. _ u. ... i i ^ 


ni—i^{ 

matter. 1 say to thee, Tliat it i.s right wpll doiii: 
lliat pilgrims have with them belli singers ami 
also piper.s, that when one of them that g-oelii 
barefoot 
him sore, 

that he or his fellow begin then a song, or else take 
out of his bosom n bagfipe, for to drive away wilh 
swell mirth (he huH of his fellow*. Nor with such ' meduniMii. 1 prefer inieaiigtiring if, and will stay be* 

hind lov the ptupusoP' And yet wliat doTs tho luaii 
;uc)inid whobo hiarts.iu is pAduall.-^ w’nflng itself chism- 
and closer do-but, this \\ him be vyccl.s Wwist’s gospel f 
llimuii re.'ibou alone tells him that a huu^swathod, iit 
1 the laudages of wialh, or pleasure, of pa.--ion, can iiewu',* 
1 until i-i'lcivscsl, W lit fiajlw is'nee. and hue of>liciivfi)(**Gx. 

1 perieiiee tolls him Illa^fllT terrible thraldom is ciory die, 

I ixs’ciiimig eloser andrloser, so tliat Siam he must bo critshod 
i ill its folds, 'i1iu gospel lulls him, estaipo for tby life! 

; And wliy, oh, ve.ider, when thy only thought sliould he 
; iihoul such eseajio, w iit thou sit dop'ii and speenlatc upon 
j tho taiisesof thy iinpiisonment P—causes unto wtm li, ulieii 
Era-smus informs us that WBlaingham wa.s ! *}>»'* eoidined, thou euust never pcnetvfttu. Fly tluoneli 

HhiORt entirely supported by the vast nmnbers of !'«“’1 '>f/he "^t wuv d 

, ’ . viiwioj PI J 4 .„ thou Wilt know why sm was pcnmltisi fur time, 'Jake 

imrsoiis who emuc to make fhetr oncrings to the t j,,,,.,! j,y n-tuaiuinp where thou iu+, thou tiudvst that 

Virgin. In the church in winch tho imago stood j for the impuuitout sin is the iKirtiou for ct?niity. 

was a little chapel of wood, into which the pilgrims I -y — T'X: — I — T- : -- 

were ttdnutlcd iVoui ctwli Hide byftiiftrrow door* ' *of thft pvt- 

W4.1W uuiiiu^u iiviiii wv*. p,)u Toc wliogtj good il W(W pfOMtlcd, J» ft vtiiv cuiiovu ciKnim- 

iMoro was scarcely aijy bght, except that of the , gtsnoc. • , • 
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I 'I'ltr r()S.Trxa Syspem is Hcssta.—T licre is ppvlmps 
)»> otI'i'C countvy in Europe \vlicroi\> iRivylliiig is to 
I uri'h'Iu\l as ill nio (lomiiiioii.s of the c/.ar. Yet itissin* 
eiiUr tliat, iiolwitiistaniiiiig tlio dotoatiihle way in which 
; the i)o.'tuig RiTangenv'nls are niniugeJ, tliere is no (toint, 
I ftrrordiiig to Mr. OlipliAiit, who lately passed thmigh Ihc 
I eoimtry, upon ivhieli the itussiaiis piule thenioelies more 
highly thaii upon the fueilities which they allege to exist 
for tTiivelliiig. “ I have sclihmi,” be says, “ heen in the 
eoinpaiiy of a Russian more than a few minutes, without 
Jiis ashing mo whether I did not eoii.sider that posting in 
Unssia was unequalled in the world, since it coiuhincd at 
the same time conifort with economy. luiJ safety with ra- 
■ jiidily. rppu winch 'I reply, th.at ‘1 oan discover no com- 
1 tort in .urooni iti a post-luit, with a uuul-floor, no win¬ 
dow, and no furniture.' ‘ What!' says he, amazed, ‘jon 
suveij don’t gid out at the pos'-housesi’ 

“ Well," eontiuue.s Mr. Uliphant, “ admit the economy 
of (he system, hut demur to the idea of its Viiig safe 
travelling, as sundry xisious of hroheii-down wheels and 
steep raxiiiea rise laquro mo. My llus^iaii friend tiium- 
j phantly iuforius me that ‘ he has just aecomplished V2,tl(KI 
! veusls in three months, xxith(>ut an accident.’ ‘Or getting 
out at a post-house f' ‘ Of course not; why shouid I get 
[ out at a im-t-stalion xvhcu J have gota eomfortalile cAc- 
li.sgo to sleep in ? ’ ‘hVcll, at any rate,you xxillalhnvthat 
i the dx'lays tor horses are most annoying, and the stis‘iori- 
j mnstcrs'xery iasident—the travelling is only rapid when 
I alisolutcly «’)i‘.Ah! for you sli.mgeis it is impos- 
I .si!ih> to get hoi>e-; if X'oil don’t the l.inguage, xoii 

1 will he. Ixoth (heated and insulted ; hut it is very dirteielit 
’■ x-.it!i us, who know that, to man.ige such C'intdW’, bloxxs, 

I and not n.ubles, ought to he ahinuhuitly bestow nl.’ 
i “ Ainlsoniy oppoutiit xx.ilkapKcadlvolV, satisfied that, lic- 
j caiiseliehasjouriieyodl2.i>S)xei'tsiii three months—during 
! xxl.il h t.ine lie has thraslusl, on an axemge, twdx'e station- 
j keejiris aday, lived entirely on hha k hi isul, slept cxeiy night 
I 111 h\.s e.in i ige, and i.i x er i hanged his (lothe.s,—the eomforts 

' of liax .'iliiig m’his euniif. r are inieqn.dKd in the xxoiUl” 

1 • 

I Ki'.sntxia is I’xnrs.—.\U funer.ils in I’aris me, (er- 
I fiiiiiud hy oiH! ehailered, regUteasl roinp.iuy. They h.ixe 
; got a prixilegc, .a n)nee"H'ii, a moiiopolv from the gox em¬ 
inent, Ifyoii die ill the Ixom.sii Cutliolie faith, nnliiidy dsc 
can bury. yon. 'J'liey hax-o an idlice that is open foin teen 
hoiiiB out of the Ixxenty-fonr; they oxvn live Iminl. 1 hlaek 
houses, eighty lieai-scs ot x'arioiis ^i/e-, (one expn-sly lor 
giants,) drixei-s, inoiiriicrs, hier-rarrieis, rarpeiiters, drapers, 
xxithont number; they hax'e. shields and aiinoiial Isaiines 
i le aly painted for all the tilled fis;jii!iis in l’„ii--; (hey 
Ij Iiaro haiigmgs for duorw.ays and chuiehes, xxith every 
couihiiiatloii of emimiiilercd mili.ils in the alphabet; they 
^ supply xx'Stcr—xvlicther hle.ssi'd rr not niaki ^ iiodilh leiiee; 

they njidertaki! ex-crytiiing xxith nothing, do (he xxh<d(<, 

I aiifi then send your i»xeeutors and sun ix oi s a sw inging hill, 
j! 'flic tariff of pnres sliows that there arc j'OMj-cs lion»u0ti^ 
r, iiaiies down to o francs, , 

1 

I ‘ A T«\vj;n.is'o Hotix,—-A I'.iris coirespoinhntof the 
i! Cwcinnutt UnKltc. in a letter lately xxrilten, giies the 
!! I'lhoxxiiig account of,;i iioatli mode of travidling in I-’r.inee. 

I, llero'iiarl^^Jfolloxxs t—“ Jf xvc are in •xdvaiiccof tliuxvorld 
i i 1 sia x.-chts. the Ernmli linxe beaten us in the article of 
I 'raihoil x.aclits. A ihh capitalist, Monaicnr tin coimtnd' 
j Ij^t**';''.ias lux. nted ami snpe iiutg j^le.l the coiistruolion of 
I a i.n'roiid hot.] for Ins 'iwn pilWtc tee, with which he in- 
|j tends to tr.ixid xiilli his family ox'cr all the railrtsads of 
;j Einiice. It Is a r.xrnplete house, xxith all its dependamies, 

1 piimipal and .accessoiy. Tlieic is a pai-lotir, lied-rooms 
XI ith _laids, billnanl-room, kitchen, office, a cellar, icc-lioiiae, 

I Ac.; in one, woixj, all the elegame and the comfort, the usc- 
' I'nl and (lie .igrceghle, of a dxxclling the most complete .and 
j till' must rich. It is xei., tom/, ^nd, likv all h’rcinh enra, 
xerj wide. It ismade soth.tt xtean lie trnn.sferrrd from one 
! sf-i (jf win, i„ to another, th iu'-h that ‘oems of no import- 
I a.ie., sime the Voeds of lA .nice are all, J iM.liovc.of the name 
I xx'i'ie (-.ui,-.;. 'j’Pis tfaxclling liotd.lias coat if« )>ropricV>r 
j ahont jiiij tho'iMiad franca m.d i? at. this monieiil attract- 
j mg great atlentioii at tlie d.'pot tf the (Jrlean.s r.iilw'iiy.” 


Thb L.vw op UMi)iiEr.LAa .—a correspondent of the 
A’cie York Knickerbocker says ho wishes to lay down the 
moral law- on Iho subject of umbrellas, xvhicli people shonld 
observe. .Some wdio nnikc great pretensions have a slciidcf 
Miprci'iiitiuu (if the meum and tuum in particular cases, 
'rhe very judge ivho condemns a criminal to tlio peniten¬ 
tiary, if the law xvere rightly exctailed, which he expounds, 
is otteii himself u thief I Will lie tell us in what code it is 
laid doxvn that umbrcIUs are a thing in common—that 
they may be seized upon and appropriated, xvlicrever found, 
xvithont eonsidcratiou ? This, then, O honest man! is tho 
Late of f/«(6reW(M ••—“Section I, If jon arc away from 
home, and caught suddenly in a .shower, and you see an 
tmihtclJa standing in .some comer, for which there appears 
to bo no oxvuer, and, being much in need of it, to save yon 
from a xx-et jacket you take jt sane ceremonie —that is 
^caiing. Section II. If yon haxo a oxtton umbrella, and 
in your haste te get away, or because the ligbta in tho hall 
are dim, cxch.angc it for a neat silk one—tliat is stealin;/. 
rioctimi JII. If, in stress of weather, you Iwrrow one from 
an obliging friend, who iusfkts on yonr taking if, atrd do 
not impress it upon your recollection to i-estoroit to him 
the next day—that is stealing. Section IV. If yon find a | 
stx.v 3 ' umtireUa in yonr house, xvhix-h has been accidentally | 
leit, .and you give it hoxiserooiii, xvitliout making any ellnit I 
to liiid llie bereiivcd'bxvuei-—that is stealing." 

K.scoi’JtTEB wirii A VV'xJLP.—A fiw days ago a 
Jl. Ijoiiit, proprietor of an estate sitn.ited on the cniitinf s 
of till! Ardci he and the llaiile iaiiro, had gone up to his I 
bedroom, ami was .about to lie doxvn. liming opened tlio J 
xviinhixv to close the .shnttois, he distinctly h.'.nd the iirise I! 

of an .aiiiinul splashing in the river, the ox-erllow ing walci.s '■: 

of whiih xxere beiiting against the wliU of his lion-e, 11 

llel'.i'ving that it xvas the dog, he sent his son, a lad ! 

11 J c.irs old, acro!i.s the garden to take him in. Ilardly, ' 

jioweier, had he gixen the order when he x'epexiteil it. ij 

Tlx.' animal, xx’hicli c.,uld now he seen by tin! light of Ihe : | 

moon, had no ordiiiax’x’ iuspeet. Having I'oaehed the s'ltne, '' 

the x-eal dog hcg-ui to Ixu-k in a xorj- singular niainiei', and 
chmheil up the xvall of tlux iixelosxire, seciitiiig the approach i 
of ati enoin.x'. 'I'he father, xvho couM no longer ho nits- 
taken iihout the uiituve of the iioctiimal xi-itor, wil.Ky ' 
ci-IhI to hi., son not to adxiince. ft wio, too hxtc ; the l.nl 
bad already left the garxlen, (be door of wliiili was violently 
closed h}'the wind, .and was thus left a prey (o the tiro- 
1 i.iiis lie.xsf. ludi'cd, tin, xx-olf jierccixed liiin, and xvas 
hastening toxxjiids his piey, Iioxv'liiig iiio-.t lilghtinllx'. 
xvhidx put in motion the xvlnd HodShoId. Tliel.id xvoxil.l j 

1,0 diiiilitshiive hei'ii toin to piices h.id not thn dog, under- ^ 

slamliiig the tlanger of his young master, pl.iCcd Iiim-elf 
hitii,I’lt them, eiig.xging in a teniblu struggle. Arie-U.l ,1 

in Ills Ie.ap, the wolf tiimcd bis'fury towards this adver-.iiy. ; j 
iM'ended l)j’bis eiillar, the di>g tqqiosc.l .a lierre resisl.ince, |l 
ami hit his assailant most iinmercilnlly. Misinwlnlc the jj 
lad tried in vain to open the ifoor. llie wolf, having at 
Irtigth i-ncceeil(d ii; lhrowni);r'down the dog, xvas about i, 

hlrangling liim by his xxeight and mort.d hnggiiigs, xvIlWi 'j 

M. I.onit appeared on the xi7ill withaloadel gni^ in Ins i| 
liixinl. He direetal the shot against the ferocioas beast, j 
which ww 'idosl him in the fo'ri'he.ad and rendeied him slill i 
inore fixridiH. Ho tore to pieces the dog, and t he Iwiy 
xx-onld most likely h,i\-e exjicriniced tho samo fatu if the 
door lii^d not hH-ii opened to him at that luoment. On tin: 
fnlloxviiig xl'iy the Issly of tho xvolf xras found aliont 2(X) 
steps from the house, buried under a mass of snow, xvliiili | 
bad lalleii the same night. He was four fts't long, ex- 
clusixo of till! tail, and might W'cigh about 2'lOlb.— Courier 
>ic la Dr>'me cfdc VArdtehe. 

A llrsTOurcAl. lluTonBji.—One of the butchers of 
Oaiitzie, irlio is making arrangemeuts for the procuring^ 
cattle for the coinliiiu'd lh>et, is noxv relating hoxv lie had the 
honour of furnishing meat to lord Hx'lson's ilcct and to Na- i 
poIi'Oii’s ami}', xvheii tlic one wnsiu the llaUicniid the other , 
in I'm'nerariia. The worthy old mmi, W'hois much i-espected, 
bup),lied also the Uttssiaii army in 1830; lail on tliai pemt 
he iiiaint.'iiiLS jawfcct silence. 
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THE PLYING LEAP. 

Thi dny had proved more then ordinarily oppres* 
sivc at AJexppdretta; and when I say this, I am 
saying a great deal, as I believe you, reade/, artU 
bo inclined to admit on learning that the eTery>day 
No. 135,1854. 


temperature at .this place was 98^ Fahrenheit in 
the shade, daring the* months of Jane, Jtily, and 
August; while, in addiHqn to UiM exeeasive 
bpat, there was a fearihl absence of idr; there 
was dot so mneh as one of those*iieree hoi dosert 
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winds \fhicli often dry up si cistern in n few bours, 
but which admit ot a remedy in Hie shaTO 
cuscus-punkabs, and other preeanUons and ailevi- 
ation .4 usually adopted 'by Indianti and to wbieb 
wo mijrht easily have resorted onr^ves; but no, 
there was not even a breath of air to stir ever so 
^'ontlr the lig’ht gauzy pennant that dangled lazily 
from the tall mast of the consular flag-staff. There 
had Iwen for some time a perfect etiolation in na¬ 
ture. The myriads of frogs that croaked loudly 
and dLscordsuitly throughout the winter and spring 
liad deserted their damp marshy qua^iircs, and 
eniigrated by thousands at a time to the banks of 
a neighbouring stream, where the tall bulrushes 
in a measure protected them from the intense heat 
•of the sun’s rays, wfe.ch had already rapidly parched 
up the n^rasses and stagnant pixtls, leaving Hie air 
f.'iil with miasma. Tlielow gronndai'ouuJ us was 
clothed with a sicldy vttpourish yellow cloud, 
whidi loomed witli a mysterioHs torehoding of 
plague hovering over the haples.s tow n. The very 
sea seemed to have been frightened out of its 
usual gambols, and no longer leapt wildly upon 
the sandy beach, but, instead, came soltly rippling 
over the little pebbles and stones, as though fca.'.- 
fill of awakening the demon of pestilence from his 
dreamy slumber of woe and death. As for .the 
mountains, th^ looked fiercely on—red-hot specla- 
toi ‘3 of our sufferings and onr (cars—careful, how¬ 
ever, to weave about their heads and summits thick 
clonds like turbans, to protect them from a conp 
de soleil. Only us poor mortals, plodding in the 
sultry plains, were without refuge and relief. 

Oar lot, for the time being, had been cast therein, 
and to that spot we were rivetted by the continual 
and inezorahle calls of that despotio. but wealthy 
sovereign, Commerce. It little concerned the 
merchants in London or Paris, Berlin or Amster¬ 
dam, or their agents at Aleppo or Baghdad, 
whether we poor factors had one or fifty attacks of 
fever during the 365 days of the year, so long tus 
tbfik iMudMas was attended to; and if we fell 
sick, et died, it umply gave rise to an iutcriection 
Bueb es, “Ah! poor MIow'! well, I hope he has 
Irik thnaeeotuBts ell square;” and then, some one 
else wna swt to fiiQow m our fmts(op.s, or to .share 
in better fiMtnne. 

'Oik.puticalnr summer, and especially the day 
to wbbm i «m now idiuding, had been more than 
ordinuiljF isat and nek^. That very morning we 
had ocBVtgpSd to thrir hut ^ting^pliicos throe df oqr 
own eoantiymeur'-men httiie {urime and vigour of 
life—srilors *ho had only ima short mnntiis pre- 
vionsiy l^tthe climate of England, 

fidl oirii»,^!md hcf^a^ who Imd been cut off 
within tao opdCii of Hiirty-six hours. Ah ! that 
'Vc.s a fearful season for na isolated boingsp.. 
sofMihjf.v or other, w* -from day to ds^, 

brave in the oourt^ ioqp&iid by the thought, that 
so long as we soug^ to rriy sole^ upon His 
mercy, the hollow of whose palm could en^uaUy 
overshadow us, there was nothing to fear or dread. 

On the evening of the day in question, wo 
watched the swti dip Uko a rod-nol^coai beyond tho 
distant horimn, and we mig^t umost nave ex* 
pected, be did look so hot, to hear the waters of 
the oceaa bubble up and iiz aa the fieryorb eeemed 
to sink into its enviably cool bosom. This was the 
only period, with the exception of the hour before 


sunrise in the mbtuinA that there was even the 
ghcMft of d hope of a mtle n^emHon and enioy- 
mesit. As (tsual, we sat in ^ balcony, inbaliug 
withi ophmmn gusto tbs smaB ze^yr ^at came 
stenBug over the sea, like a pMckws pouring 
over our lasritude a temporary ezhilaranon and 
v%oiar. Even the blue waves disported gently in 
the short-lived twilight, os though unshackled from 
the catises that hnshed them into on intense calm. 
Now and then a sickly-looking villager tottered 
along the l^ea-side, with a liaud-nct flung over his 
shoulder, in search of fish for his morrow’s dinner, 
for it was Lent time among the Greeks, and by 
far the greater portion of the inhabitants were of 
that persuasion. 

By and by, as the shades of night gathered 
rapidly around u.s, the yet distant hut familiar bells 
of a caravan aroused us fi'om lethaigy to a keen 
sense of enrjosity and pleasurable anticipation. 
Nut that a caravan was by any mearu a,rare event 
with ns. On the contrary, caravans, both of mules 
and camels, were of daily, nay, of hourly oeSnr- 
rence in Alcxnndretta; but then this particular one 
had long been anticipated, for the monthly mail 
from Eurico had been some days overdue, and liy 
this opportunity letters and files of papers, books, 
and buses of seeds, and other necessary trifles, 
wci 3 expected; and of their safe arrival at Aleppo 
we had already received intimation by Tartar post. 

Under the.se circumstances, and considering onr 
isolated situation and entire lock of amuseniont, it 
is needless to say that wo hailed these epochs in 
Scanderoou life with intense relish; and, on this 
occiuion, it required only a brief period fur u.s 
languid invalids to start up from our chairs, and 
with agility scamper down the steps, and along 
the sea-side, towaras the approaching muleteers. 
The catteigce bashec, or bead mnleteer, well aware 
that he was possessed of the key to onr liappine-ss, 
galloped np to meet us, and, speedily dismount¬ 
ing, took from bis own saddle-fa^ huge bundles 
of letters and new.spapers. The great^ mass of 
tho former were, as usual, from merchants in 
Aleppo, and, of course, reia^ solely to business. 
These we used to call leUemfiingoitosi {Anglirc, 
disgusting or disagrees^ letters), because they 
invariably contain^ comphunts, remonstrances, 
Mild threats, from perhaps a hundred and fitly 
petty Arab ntbrclmnts, some of whom received on 
an average about a bale an3 a half of goods per 
miniim, because wo unhmipy fiietcnw could not 
8ati.sfy all their wants by twpatching itMrIy three 
thousand bales of manufactures on the backs of 
the only fifty camels obtainable for love o» gold. 
Tliese were, tlie.-eforo, our kttri dUgoaioti; but 
Von the present occasion an extraordinaiy quantity 
of groups (little parcels containing gold and silver, 

J iearls, or other valuable jewelleiy) had arrived 
itim Aleppo for shipment to Alexandria and 
Smyrna; and, until these were safely cm'r.'trir^, 
and the hills of lading signed by the captain, Oic 
responsibility rested upon our shoulders from the 
moment they ’wore delivered into our charge by 
the head muleteer. This was an onus we wore 
always glad to be rid of. Not that we had any 
fear of tliieves in Alezandretta, Ibr^ theft, even 
amongst the villagers, had been of rara oeciirrcnrc 
during onr tong sojourn in this hot and feverish 
climate; and as fw a European eonsul’s Imuso 
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being entered nnd robbed, Uio thing was unbeerd r<K»a, foeine the door to the btdcouy; onotl^pr in a 

of. -Bob a cansnl 1 why, tire act would 'be tanto* small nxHn to the left vi$m enteriiig} and myself 1 

mount to high treason! So argued tho veteran in the room Just mmosi^ One door from where 
Eoraneans at Scanderoon, and BQ we began to think I wss sleeping lea into the i) 0 om where all tlie 
muaelves. Bat the sequel will show that, for onco, groups were heiqted up upon a taUe.' 
though only once, we wore nil deceived. Despite Jieat i^d everything else, wc wwe soon 

It was t^ dark when the caravan am'ived ai^ overcome by excessive lassitude and weariness, 
was unladen, to hope for any means ofcommonica- and fell into a kind of restless, half-awake, half* 
tion with the ships in the roadstead; so for that sleepy doze, from which ever ahd anon we awoke 
night the valuable parcels were deposited in one of with a feverish start. About two hours ^fore 
our own bed-rooms. Having b^ copllted and daybreak, or 8 o'clock a.m., the moon s<jt, and the 
found duly sealed, and reported correct, we gave intensest darkness seemed to envelop the place, 
the raulet^’ his expected backsheesh, and ringing I liavc a distinct recollection of half opening one 
for lights, abandoned ourselves to the enjoyment eye and discovering this fact, as I turned heavily 
of the latmt news from London. upon my side, and With a d^p-fetebed groan en- 

Wo were throe Brothers at that time, living in the dcavoured to compose myself again fol- slumber. . 
same bouse; and to give the reader an exact idea of About this pm'iod invariably there used sto be a 
what eventually follows, I must here say, that we blessed freshness in tlie atmosphere, which, though 
lived in a two-storied bouse, built in square, tl>e not nmonnliug exactly to a zephyr, was si^ci* 
a hole lengUi of the centre fonning <md vast room, cut to soothe anfr alleviate our suffering frames; 
which, by two doors in cither side, led into four i and if ever we had a chance of a couple of houi'a i 
roottHJ. ^Upstairs and doTOstau-s were alike, ex-1 sound refreshing sleep, it was* just aboui this i 

ceptiug the difference that as soon as night set, i>eriud. { 

in, wc secured ail the doors nnd windows below, i Another person, it appears, besides ourselves, I 
while all the door.s attd windows npst.iirs were ; wi« aware of this fkst; but instead of availing ! 
left J^'id 0 open, ‘^o that any chiflne breeze .stir- Ininselj’ of it in a proper manner, he put it to ‘ 
ring about on these sultry nights might find an : another and very blameablo'account. 1 think I 
entrance and fan our feverish frames. The fr<;|it >vns just about turning the last comer and falling ‘ 
door of the centre room upstairs led into a vast, off iiist asleep, when tny quick ear caught the light ; 
woo<leu balcony, supported upon woodoii pillars, > and almost iinperceptiuie footfall of some one evi- ; 
and wliich stood certainly twelve feet above the j dently approaching the door of the room where 1 > 
ground. I lay. Slowly and silently as possible it crept along. 

Nothing iutorruptPd the intense stillness of that | Now it was an evory-night occurrence amongst ns 
eventful night save the occasional dismal bowl of i throe to Jurn ont sometimes half-a-dozen times i 
:i hungry troop of jackals, or the melancholy hoot I during the &ight, either in seamh of water or a 
of the night-owl, Mosquitoes and fleas, those | Incifer matckifc being driven to the resolution of , 
insufferable eastern plagues, had long since died i abaudoning sleep altogether, and adopting a news- , 
off, or eke, possessed of mure liberty than our- paper, or some book in its place. I 

selves, luid Iwtaken themselves fur the summer to Under these circumstanoes 1 wag not at all sur- < | 
some pleasant and healthier mountain retreat,* prised or alarmed to hear the footfall gradually i' 
Even the rats, that used to keep us awake half come nearer and nearer, and finely pass throng | j 
the night during the winter, by charging like a the door; but, somehow or other, it Imnished sleep | 
regiment of cavalry over the platform of our roof, j for the moment. I lay wide awalco, intently list- i 
or executing squeaking seremvfles, evcji these, hav- ening. At first, I chiwkled to myself at the ex* I 
ing a decided ohjeetaztsatz^gue, had migrated to treme precaution adopted by this my supposed 
their country scuts or hoira somewhere amongst brother, and Was mischievously rockoning upon 
the neighiKHiriug villages. So we read our letters the quiet little start I should occasion hiiD j 
iiuintennptedly, only occasiotially pausing to goin- upon suddenly and unexpectedly screaming ont > 
municate to each 'other some startling piece of his name in the intense stillness of that quiet j 
intelligence, such as, “John Jones dead! poor fcl- dark night; little dreaming that I myself was I 
low 1 railway accidentand so on. ^ aIgiul*lo receive about a%sTuart a shock of aaton* j * 

At last the night ,hacr waned deep into lo-mov» ishment as ever fell to my.hSf. I knew that my ,! 
roC and onrlamps began to burn dimly; a jawu brothers, even blindfolded, could pick Uiefr way * j 
or two*pi'oclaimed bed-time, and wo all rose to Ciisily all over the house; could uotim^^u ! 
taka a turn or two in the balcony just bef^ turn- why he kept fumbling at the head of tliq^ran. i, i 
iiqj in, in eeardi of aome stray breath df^ind to’’ tjiw with my head towainis the door by rwSdi, the! 
cool our levered brows. Oh 1 but it was a .silent, foolatop^nRl- entered. By and by, in tha intiagjtrT 
sultry night; the moon shone brightly enon|;h to darkness, and to unMyly^mystifleatiou, 1 ;! 

read print by, and the sea was like a calm mirror f eeptibiy the warm atmosphere of sometliing «p- ! * 
but tiaero was no air stirring anywhere, and the pvoaching my head; and then! e^llever forget {j 
very mules, which vvere picquetod closo beside our the shock! a huge, olamnqr» greiasy human hwd ij 
house, rung bells, restlessly slitking their leisurely bnt lightly passed over; my features from > 
heads from side to side* as much as to say that tlie forwead downwards, eareCully feeling its way; 
sleep on such a night was altogether impossi- then it passed to^y neck, A thrill of horror no>w 
ble; and they wei'e not far wrimg* .'to. go regu* shot tlu-ough my veiai. Then it felt lower sod 
larly to hod was uuito out of the question, and lower, till it reached the region of mv hearty and.. 
wh4 we seld^ did during the greater hea^s of there that dreadfrl lumd fitted to i&uae, tmd^to 
lire summer. We lay down upon three different seek to feel;apparenUy, the throbbing (ffth|itp4pi* 
couches: one brother sleeping in the large centre tating'organ. All this occurred in ftir btiefrr Uihe 
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than (vtcnpics me in relating the eiroumstanece. 
It is astounding to think how swift is thought, 
for within this brief period my imagination iiad 
pictured up twenty different causes and results, 
and had travelled far into the north and into the 
cast. 

1 was aware now, beyond n doubt, that the hand 
belonged to a robbw, and I thought most probably 
an assassin. Yet 'such a thing as murdering an 
European in cedd blood had never beer, beam of 
for years‘in these parts. I remembered that in 
Spain jealous hidalgos had often perpetrated this 
foulest of crimes. I also recollected that in Eng¬ 
land and in India, fierce highwaymen and thugs, 
and malice-bearing Malays, had perpetrated dark 
* deeds of blood off-daric nights upon the hapless 
victims of their vengeance'; but 1 was happily 
conscious that no man in Syria could say that 
I had iigurcd him by %ord or deed. Strange 
to say, the real motive for the’presence of that 
clamn)y hand ovej; my throbbing heart—the groups 
of valuables in the next room—had never once 
occurred to my mind. As I said before, however, 
all sorts of Andes flashed through my mind like 
lightning; and with almost equal rapidity a.id 
wonderiy presence of mind, I displaced the in¬ 
truder's hand by placing my own left hand -next 
to my heart (for 1 imagined that the deadly blow 
would surely be aimed there), whilst with my right 
I firmly grasped the wrist of this unknown and 
unwelcome intruder. I need hardly say that the 
few seconds that succeeded were moments of in- 
tmise anxiety, for I made certain that the assassin 
would instantly strike ivith deadly force, and it 
was hard to cuculate where the cold steel might 
force an enti^. At the same nK)meKl*that I seized 
the wrist or the intruder, my tongue was loosed, 
and 1 shouted out to my brother in the centre 
room to warn lum of my position. The sudden¬ 
ness of my movements, ana the alarm occasioned 
fay theory 1 raised, perfectly paralysed the thief for 
a moment. A powerful struggle then ensued be¬ 
tween ns, for I had leapt.ap from my couch, and 
was endeavouring mightily to secure his loose 
hmid. All roy efforts, however, were vain. The 
intruder, in accordance with ^e general practice 
of all oriental robbers, bad greased liimself, and 
was consequently so slippery that it was next to 
impossible to get a firm grrosp of him; and as for 
elothes, save a scant ginlle round the waist, he 
had none. Whei the hand first passed claihm'ly 
. over my face, save tllb throbbing of my own heart, 

1 could luar nothing to interrupt the stillness of 
the boor; 4ut the mement that I leapt up and 
gave the a tumult almost as hideous as any 
^ that w& ever heard in bedlam ensued. In opr^' 
chain and taldes were upsetf^ctOelAn'y, 
gnim-i^are and lamps ser^.^id, whilst I was ml 
the time bellowing oat ** thief" in eveiy language 
and dialect 1 could remember. " Thief," cried 1; 

“ Voleur ! Ladri! Jlaramel Surseesl door I 
! in^ English, Frencdi, Italian, Arabic, Tni^sh, and 
I Hindostanee; this song being kept up with a sort 
of ranning aboomnaniment of smashed tumblers 
and overturned chairs. 

Meanwhile; nw elder brother in the centre room 
having been Airfy nmsed from slumber, started up 
from bed, and in the confusion hod fush^ ihto 
every room but the right cne in searoh of this 


roguish adventurdi’. ^e thief was too slip^pciy a 
customer Tor me. Ho finally diaentangled himsmf, 
and rushed towards the balcony, pumued by my 
brother and myself, for we had both caught sight 
of him in the obscure %ht whwh came through 
the doorway. Our chase was vain. Ihc fellow 
never hesitated a moment to take a flying leap 
over tlte rails of the balcony, and down to the 

B ], full twelve feet below; and though wa 
over and shouted to the camel-drivers, the 
thief was'gone and nowhere to be tra<»d or found. 
During this interval; our ears had been assailed 
by the most appalling howling, worse tlum the 
noise of jackals and owls combined, and which 
proceeded from the chamber of our third brother, 
who had taken no part in this aflray. So soon as 
a match could be got—and, as usual on such occa¬ 
sions, we hunted everywhere for them but in tho 
right place—we proceeded to investigate the 
causes of this noise, and on entering my brother's 
room we found him sitting up in bed Aboiiring 
under the effects of a nightmare, giving uttciiuicc 
to the most lamentable bowlings. On being 
thoroughly roused, he declared that ho hod been 
dreaming, in some wild fant{»tic vision, that wo 
two had gone uiad and were shut up in a mad¬ 
house, and, being disturbed by tho dreadful aud 
uc usual noise, had supposed his dream verified, and 
so, before being properly awake, gave vent to liis 
sorrow', 

Next morning wo carefully examined the room 
where the scnfllc had occvtrred, and there, attaclied 
to the handle of the door, wai 'a bit of t»g, which 
had evidently been detached from the thief's scanty 
clothing. Tho chiefs of tho village were assem¬ 
bled, aud a search instituted, and very speedily a 
clue was obtained to the thief, who turned out to 
be a stranger—a groom traveUiug with a Turkish 
gentleman who was sojourning at Alexandretta for 
u couple of day.s. The fellow had watched the 
groups carried into our hoii.so, and had come to 
the desperate re.soiution of robbing us. Had ho 
not mistaken the room, ho would prolrably havo 
been successful. As it was, his sin bad " found 
him out." Not only did.Acviotcct him from the 
rent iir his elothes, cxaiitly agreeing with tho piece 
we had found, but the poor wretch hud so jigured 
himself by his flying leap, that he died in tho 
course of a Aw weeks, from the effects of tho in¬ 
ternal iqjuries he then received. So sin, early or 
Ate, invariably carries its ,own punishment wiu it. 

a 


.DOVEH CLIFFS. 

Akt one who should sail over that part of our 
channel which washes tho shores of Dovsr, would 
readily’ admit the propriety of (Im old &s<m name, 
bf which our modern one w a corruptum. The 
town was, in the diQ-s of our Atbers, termed 
Dwyr, from Dwfyi^ a steep place. Ste^ indeed 
are those Mils which lie about the old town, some 
of them roi'mded in form, and green with the 
short hill grasses, and bright with wild hill fiow* 
era. Others, abrupt and All of ehasus, stand 
boldly ont in all thrir deaoui^ whiteness, as the 
sun’s rays All upon the dtolk, on Vhich oi^y e 
green patdi, hero and there, A seen from the ves¬ 
sel on the ocean. Maguficrat, indeed, oven thiere, 
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ore those chalk clilfs, lying^sU a^ong thjp shore for 
miles; and still more beautiM ai’e they to those 
who, while they ciui see their bright ^ks look¬ 
ing no to the sky, can discover too the lovely flow¬ 
ers which are scattered there. 

Those old hills offer to the thonghtfnl and ob¬ 
servant a wide field of investigation. * The chalk 
is wliolly a marine deposit, comprising the ujiper 
section of the cretaceous formation which lies im¬ 
mediately above the fresh-water formation of the 
Wealden. In the coarse of time, the ^posit was 
nphenved by the agency oT subterranean forces, 
broken into cliffs and long lines of undnlnting 
hills, while in some parts the marine covering is 
entirely remove^ and the fractures bring to view 
the fresh-water deposits lying beneath. Any one 
can trace on the biuo of the cliff the various layers 
or strata into which it is divided, in matiy parts 
marked with the regular lines o£ intervening 
flints. This is explained by the fact that' the 
chalky mass was once ^posited in a semi-fluid 
stafb at the bottom of a very deep sea i and that, 
during the process, shells, corals, etc., sank and 
were ombedued in it, each layer becoming conso¬ 
lidated before another, either of ^halk or flint, was 
imposed upon it. As might be inferred from its 
origin, the chalk teems with the remains of animal 
life, and the whole mass has been shown by Ehfen- 
berg to be almost entirely composed of infusoria 
and other microscopic animals; a cubic inch of 
chalk containing upwards of a million of perfect 
fossil shells and, cgritls. 

But as we ramoie along by these old cliffs, we 
can, without the aid of the microscope, see some of 
these “ medals of creation”—-some traces of those 
countless myriads of beings which Qod called into 
existence before as yet bo had breathed into man 
and made him a living soul. Long before this, 
these animals lived and died, apparently unnoticed, 
and thus contributed to form the habitation of 
mail, leaving their relics to be read by his intelK-1 
gence. Coiled up among these chalk cliffs may be 
seen numerous specimens, sometimes the shell 
itself, more often the cast of that common fossil, 
the ammonite, so^Mfflhi^ because it resembles in 
form tho horn of Jupiter Ammon, and noW popu¬ 
larly known as snake-stone, because of old super¬ 
stitions which tell . ^ . 

” Ifow, nf a ttousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone, 

Wlien holy ttijda prayed.” ’ , 

^ei%, toff, we may flud species of the nautilus, 
the Cbmpanion of tho ammonite in tho olden 
seas, and one kind of wiiich, tliff 
surviving the roll of ages, yet sails among tuff 
waves of the tropical oceans. Many species of the 
sl^s known to us now by the names of sia-egg, 
-or sea-urchin, are to he found in Diver clifls; 
some of globular form, others flattened and heast- 
shape^ and some like the helmet-shaped echinus, 
like a shortened cone. All these shffw clearly, ,tke 
tracss of t^, spipea,wbfolt<»Mfktedfheii^^ 
while myriads, ukii, lip embeddea around, eachione 

tUafcriidgeoUigist 
kilrf ^ecRregg;;^*^^ 


Here, toe, we And that krge rippled shell, the 
fra^le inoceramus, seldom in a ^erie^ condition, 
but easily recognis^ by its peouhar hinge. That 
elegant two-valved shell witmkmg delicate spines, 
the spiny plagpostoma, something like the seallop 
shell of our seas, is the type of another genus; 
while even those but slightly acquainted with geo¬ 
logy can trace among our cli^s, in great masses, 
tho many varieties of terebratula, and various re¬ 
mains or the shells of the oyster genus^ Sponges 
and corals occur in infinite variety; and relics of 
the higher forms of life, in the bones of birds, 
fishes, and reptiles, the palate* of the shark, and 
lus strong teeth, mingle with the fossil fish, or the 
scattered teeth of species ao longer fqund in our 
waters, but retaining in the Hholk their original* 
polish and hardness. * 

The flints of the chi^^ are usnally found in no¬ 
dules, bnt are also sometimes of a tabular form. 
From the orgaiito remuns, so often to be distin- 
gnished in the centre of these nodules, it has been 
generally supposed that these have served for a 
nucleus, which the flinty material permeates and 
collects around; bnt recent discoveries have also 
pfoved that the greater part of the mass is com¬ 
posed of tho flinty skeletons of animalcules, so 
miiflite as to be revealed to the ^e only by the aid 
of the microscope. There, preserving forms of ex- | 
quisite beauty, they have lain hidden to the men 
of olden time among the shapeless mass of stone. 
And as we wander on by rugged cliifo, or undulat¬ 
ing hill, well may we contemplate with silent awe 
and revprent devotion the contrast and combina¬ 
tion of thp minnte and the majestic, and get 
some better understanding of the Infinite and 
the EterualT^ wfltom a thousand years are but as 
one day. 

But we must cast our ere from the cliffs of 
Dover down to the beach below, and we shall see j 
how masses of chalk, washed at high tide by foam¬ 
ing billows, are hardened there into low rocks, and 
blackened by tho sprays of the bladder fucos, and 
tho serrated fricus, and the leaf-like tangle, and 
some other eommon olive-green sea-weeds, whicli 
are sheltering there innumerable living creatnres, 
and half hiding tilt twisting, restless, brittle star¬ 
fish and the sea-mouse, whose brisUmg hairs are 
bright with the tints of the peacock’s wing; and 
tho strange sea hare, whose violet-coleurra fluid 
sometimes tints the waters of the rocky pool. 
There, pn some bright summer's day, we may see ' 
those living flowers, the se^'anemones, with tiota 
bright as those of the sunset sky; tufts of 
sand-coloured corallines, tilled wlthrihrir inuUi- 
tiides of living ivilyps and jeUy-fisheB,>iqme round 
4nd nearly flat, but others, as the benie^ihe I m^s 
oTMTIInie ti^ crabs and little Bhell-foy|^d|^ 
brilliaut red and IMffesirids, issneftom 
mass’os we shake it. Then, too the grew con¬ 
ferva gives its peculiar tint to large uaues of < 
limpet-covered rocks, wbUa.tl^j%k|trg;<pem etatero- 
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of beauty uro sometimea found fcy the mine*' ftnd ita fpingling rootji are smuetimes extracted 
raloarist in the balMtoDow gtonea of the ehing'lo. from the obslk, that we may taato their liquonec- 
Tocae magnificent ehl eliifa, contrasting^ their like juices. Fink centaury, with its clnsters of 
gleaming whiteness with the clear blue shy, have a stm's and yellow perfoliate, dhlora with its pale 
store tor the lover of wild flowers. There spring sea-green loaves, are here luxurimt and beautifhl 
seems to come earliest, and snuiroer to Unger to see, though bitter to the taste; while the .sea 
latest; and there, spite of rough winds, plants lavender of that species which is leM eoramon than 
flourish well. The ^akespeare cliff, at the west- others, the spathulate lavender; as the botanist 
em end of tbe town, long ago identified with the calls it, is one of our commonest flowers. The 
description of the poet, though in ail probability yeIlow-hq*ned poppy, with its bright and fri^le 
that poet never climbed its height, yet is a magni- petals, waves to the a’inds both on the difih and the 
ficent portion of (Uff, especially when the setting shingle briow; and its sea-green prickly leaves are 
sun throws its last golden rays on its side. Stretch- the winter ornaments of these places. The lessor 


ing on and on for miles, both eastward and west¬ 
ward, the fliffo-n^e varied by llowers and plants ; 
some co/ttinon to its chalky soils, some peculiar to 
sea-side cliffs; some few almost peculiar to tliem- 
selvcs. The samphire shows its pale-green succu¬ 
lent leaves and clustered greenish flowers upon 
them all. The “ dreadful trade’’ of gathering it, 
by hanging from*a line suspended from the sum¬ 
mit, seems now pretty well extinct, though sam- 


broom-rape looks like a half-withered ffower beside 
timse brighter ones; and the yeI|ow carline thistle 
with its chaffy fiower-eups, and tibe wood-sage with 
its bitter leaf, the ambrosia of oor Mhera, come 
up in anturan on the spots made bright in the 
earlier year by the richiv-tinted mikes of the 
pyramidal orchis, which gleams high Up the cliff 
among the verdure of spring. ^ 

But time wotild foil to tell of all the varied 


phiro procured from places accessible by other j plants whi«h, like the pellitory of the wall, crowd 
means is yet sold, and is certainly the very bestjOf j on these old chalk hills; and we must confine our- 
the wild plants which are cho.«cn for pickles. ; selves to one or two rare plants—one so rare that 
These clumps always grow beyond the rc,mh of; wo may almost call it our own, and which we' bo- 
the waves, and very generally beyond the reach of ^ fani.«f8 consider as tlio floral glory of the cliffs, 
the rambler, though now and then the botanist de- i THis rare flower was by enrlier writers cidled the 
tects a piece among tbe phuits which ho can j Dover eafchfly; but later botanists have deter- 
gafher. Daring the summer months thoeliffs arc mined it to be but a variety of the Noftinglmin 
gay with the large palc-yeltow flowers of the sea- ' ciitchfly. Let ns take a ramble during a fine June 
side cabbage, while all the year round wo may see morning, on the wtdk cut out V’i!-ese clif& at the 
more or less of the wavy sea'^green leav<\«, tinged ' c.asicrn part of the town, and we .shall see a great 
in winter with richest purple hues. .. This plant,! number of what would appear to be the withered 
which is the origin of all our variedJorms of <>81- flowers of some species of campion. But when 
bage and caplifiower, though rare dn most shores, the licat of the day is over, and we again wander 
is plentiful enough here, meeting tbe eye at efery j thither to taste the cooler breeze of the evening, 
step. or to see the moon silver over the water, we sh^l 

On our chalk, too, n little way below the j discover thousands of large white starry flowers 
Shakespeare cliff, and on the roilroad to Folkestone, i on the cliff, and scent odours so delicious that 
fine plants of the sea-kale look to the passenger, | we shall perhaps think of the airs of Arnby. We 


as he is driven hurriedly by, like handsome purple 
flowerg; while everywheae abunt the cliffs, during 
May and June, wo sea tbe bright-green leaves 
and greenish-yellow flowers of the alcxanders, or, 
as the miinitiated call them,'the salamandens — 
wondering all the while, as we behold them, 
how oar mtfaen cotdd boil and eat them. Hweet 
wild wallflowers send their spring odour from 
every nook of the cliff. Thousands of be:iutifiil 
flowers grow up zmpng' the grasses of the hills. 

' Th^re are rich goldhn chimps of the rock-rose, 
the " beafity of the son,” at it was Once called; and 


may gather that flower too, and place it in a vase 
on our table, .and perchance we may find its per¬ 
fume too powerful, sweetJ^^^h it is, to be borne 
in a room, grateful nsjumay be when wafted to 
us by tho sea-brcczc. 

Wandering on, over shingle and among flillen 
mas.ses of chalk, towards- the east, the flower-lover 
m.ay find that pretty, delicate, and rare flower, the 
.sea-heuth, with its small purplish red blossonvs; and 
if he wanders westward a' far ns Archcliff Fort, 
he may find it there too j wliile th^t rare flo’-al 
trea-snre, the wild madder, so nearly allied to tlie 


there arc m abjmdSKlee the small delicate lilac ■ madder used by the dyers, may be found to tlie 
flowers Ihe eyebright, the euphrasy of Milton .aftat' of '.’•c caves; and if ho will walk farther nwav, 
,qf)id tHe wOd thyme, and tho dark choeokjo^^t^r-’’; he may gather it again at Lydden Spout. 

of the marjOTam ^ut the fciF,S{fffrow 1 Farewell, old towering cliffs, with the ancient 


beside some of the lai 
weeds which our eyes 


]wtget% 'Uiid wieat rayed knap- [ fro^vning down from yont lofty heights 
es have over looked upon. No- j telling us of times when this fortress was coUifl- 


finer than on Dover cuffs; never more nch m minding ns of those distant eras when by Cesar's 
its shades of^bine and {Aifc, never more varied in 1 command the pnetorium, or Romim castle, was 
ito own peculiar tints. All alea^the oBff. tlie tall i built to defend tho fort, and whoa ftie head of tho 
asmp agfinmy, vrith its pide plw tufts of flowers, [ tributary kings resided there ainetMu years before 
ragw^ lad the golden rod, tho tune of our tkivienr. ®bet pharos !i|^- 
which in August and September are^ gay with hones, now iu ruins, Served then to guide wen 
weir tcUow flMMf. Here the rest barrels^ wffch over the seUs, feH df terrors to them, 

KS pink butterfly-sbtpcd blossoms, is most profuse, for onr waves were Said to he fill of huge 
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and tcrrilic creatures, 
clutnncl 


Horace calls our 


llie moustcr-bea.riug' sea, which roim 
About the dangerous Dritish shores." 

(The sands, too, on our coast were considered 
treacherous, as we know ftom the lines quoted by 
Scaliger. Beside this light-lu>use in the castle, 
mother was built on the opposite side of the 
haven, on the heights; and another on the other 
side of the chwnel, at jBoaIo|p:ic, which last fell 
from the cliff into the sea, with a terrible crash, 
in 1644. Thus did the llomaus strive to shield 
themselves from the supposed danger of our island, 
which their poets vividly portrayed. 

“ Now waves thy ekipiro hoimd, nor Cossar can 
Cai-ry his power beyond the ocean. 

And Brituy divided from all lands, 

Hemm'd in with sens, rough shores, and s\Y«lliug sands. 
Which Norcua walled in on every side, , 

And circle^ in with a deceiving tide.” 

FariweH, pand old cliffs T dear to me, not alone 
for your bidden marvels and your outward beauty, 
for your bold outline, your gleamiug lights and 
brood shadows; for the sound of your rippling 
waters, or the shelter ye have knt when raving : 
winiSs awakened them to louder music; aqd not 
less dear for other blessings enjoyed among you. 
Here the long-lost health has been regained; Iforo 
the tones of Mends have been heard; 

“ For m.'my sounds wore there,' 
hi out exgumte iind ravishing to bear, 

liut sweMSflRne than voice of fiutliful friend." 

• 

Over the paths among these hills we have wan¬ 
dered, holding sweet converse together, of the 
material and the spiritual. There were some of 
our number whose thougltts were chieily with the 
past; others whose thoughts were brightened witli 
Lopes for the future. Some looked back on loqg 
years of conflict, only to feel more and more 
assured that this world is not our rest. Some in 
early manhood were cherishing “ noble longings 
for tbo std&,'' though' soinetime.s, amid their 
bright ideal, they nptj||bd to be reminded of the 
words of the poet 

“ The dream, it came to nought. 

As dreams of heaven on earth do alivay^" 

• • • • * 

Some of us had. lived long enough to know that 
the path of life, like the old cliiu around us, hod 
its flowers and thorm, too, but was not who^y 
stMiKB.^itb either. How beautiful have those 
cliffs .looked, on a moonlight evening, when the 
waves below sounded in low mutjnurs ns th^ fell 
on the shingle, and when we seatttlwuffmtVsts 
among the crags, to listen to one of Qoidsmith^ 
l^ys, which the moonlight enabled one of our 
jKtif to read to the t . 

" Fit oadistte^ though few." ' 

How brightly the stars shone out, till all 
“ The ftrmament 

Wm throng with constcllntioiis, and the sea 

f^rowu with their iraagcH." 

How blight tbo sea looked, aa the Uitle vesnt*, in 
ndsing m Ivaiei, left a trwk of Hving li^t n^ 
them. Onward we strdled, singing aa wff went, 
our ^oras heard by the aca-Inras lodged in the 


crorices of the cliffs above, and by the coast-guards 
who paced ^he beach bciW. It was on 2uch an 
evening that the author of two sweet little books, 
called “GiHs and Flow«s,*' and "Isabel; or, 
Influence,"^ wandered on th«f cHffe with us. It 
was in sight of those old heights that she after¬ 
wards wrote thb following verses, i'n memory of 
our moonlight walk; and with these stanvas we 
must close our notice of Dover «Kffs 

“ A thouglit camo o’er me, Annie dear, 
l.ast night amid om' inirtli, * 

That we never more might sit .and sing 
Togetlicr upon earth : 

Another year, and voices sweet 
That joiii’d our evenutg hynm, 

And eyes that smiled on us i]|^ve. 

May then be hush'd ouff (um! . > 

* ^ 

“ God’s will be done, I softly said, 

His will is CTc^^be^t; 

Xbe earth is very fair and bright. 

Hut it 5s not onr n-at. 

Another year—all sorrows nost. 

All »n tluough Christ fwgiveu, ■ • 

And one of us may sing witli joy 
The new glad aong in heaven." 


• BEVAL. • 

KsTAt, the capital of the ancient proviaee of ]&- 
thonia, and of the modem Russian govanment of 
thsit name, is situated on the south shore ^ Bic 
gulf of Finland, not far from its etttraaee, -and 
nearly opposite Helsingfors, oti the nettib eoast. 
The tws shores of the gulf are distinetly visible 
in clear weather from the middle of the channel. 
St. Petersknw jji twenty-four hours distant by- 
steam, and 386 versts, about 235 ipdes, by land. 
In* summer, steamers conduct crowds of passen¬ 
gers to aud fro, for Beval is a kind of Ramsgate 
to the capital—resorted to by its citiaens for Imth- 
ing pm-poscs. During the present sea.son, tliose 
accustomed to a voyage down the gult^ and a dip 
in the rippling waters of the bay, will have to 
I forego the pleasure-jaunt, owing to the grim realt- 
I ties of war. In winter, the route is of course exclu* 

! sively by land; but there is then very little inter¬ 
communication, alia the journey is one of the moat 
dreary imaginable. Not a single place of interest 
lies on the road, except Narva, a town on steep 
limestone lulls, lining both sides of the river ef 
thahname, in tbo neighbourhood of which diaries 
ill of Swedeu, a stripllbg the time, gained his 
great victory over the undiidsiplined host of Peter 
the Great. Villages arc rarely met. with, nor is 
the shelter of a dwelling*to li had* for many a 
league, besides the inclusiues of the terf^tations, 
features of interior comforrat ^ea n 

i lintes to taffpi aP. g«gK^man to pr^gjHjjjgSSt 





















fe. these brutes were ro*form*iLfftlSthJ 

at^^ties of the province offered a reward of five sciteil «« tiio n i® picturesquely 

/d^leefor every pair of ears broacht fo the matrie Tf • ”” *®°"'****^**«Wi of the cathedral, 
ffilfe of a disL^- and therc Inil reeKof lolly rocks, circnlar in 

■^3 to his home, ^efitSTcompelli^ Sim I Jewtefof It?shf 

'<S^&.sS:ASi |;sf.s:£=SSSS5 


which ■omrtimesinrE tW,ih <iencting tho respective professions of tlie 


♦iUfe. *. ? FT tv iuc iiiiurii?- 

* .*f*rS*J “"‘i ‘here is still a Wser 
®?jp®i“tod for the same service. .The Volii 
mrrn Wfl track a butcher for miles, attracted by 
“f Wo^ npon his garments, and follow 
1^ peasant earryingiVesh 
^5?®' e^etimes compelling him fo 
JX .w>‘h^ porbon of it to purchase safety. But, 
3“® by hunwer. they do not endanger, 

> "hs-voice, the Blast of a horn, or the iino-lfl 


equipages, is sumeient to put them] 
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of plebeian dnst, and tho X^pmbew is nojv arislocra* ezqnhite qioint-laoe, wliieh 
tic ground.^ No person, not noble, is privil^ed to dnehesa might well apprm^ 
possess a single foot of .it, though tne common those of a«mtdl mao, with ( 
pedestrian crowd, passing from the lower to the countenance. The old she 
upper town, Knd the summer son as bright and the creature oomforte by the ez 
breoM from the Finnish gulf as fresh to them as whid he-stroked and caressi 
to any of the fashionables. The locality is occu- gratitude and fdlow-feelin 
pied by the mansions of the aristocraCT-^he resi* ponderous door, qjaculat^, * 
deuce of the governor, an old castle, and the ySwitwdThere lies my 
ritterschaft’s haus, or hall of the Ben|te, a body duke de*Cr(HV' 
composed of the recognised provincial noMlity. In Tho gates of Beval, seven 


exquisite qioint-laoe, which any modern^ grand 
duchess might well approve. The remains are 
those of a email man, with an aristocratic line of 
countenance. The old skeristan profits In bis 
creature comforts by the exhibits of this^ dust, 
which he-stroked and caressed with something of 
gratitude and Mlow-feeling, and, lodring the 
ponderous door, ejaculated,' Da lie^ meai h«ste» 
;9wK»iThere lies my l^t friend I’ Poor 
duke de*CnnV' , 

Tho gates of Beval, seven in number, are inter* 


tliis edifice the names of afl the Esthoniau nobles esting monuments of the midfle ages, decora^ 
who served in the French campaign are inscribed with various mementoes of its ancient masters, the 


on tablets of white marble, 


ampaign 
I, while 1 


those who foil a];o on block t^Iets. The magnates 
of the senate perform various functions, not tiie 
least impottont of which, in their esteem, is to 
dispose of such ignoble commodities as corn and 
brandy, the produce of their estates, by contract 
to the imperial government. 


the names of arms of Denmark,,the cross of the Teutonic knights. 


and the shield of the municipal Jiady^ Theyluve 
been connected with many stiffing events: (me in 
particular, the Schmledepforte, in the fear 1536, 
was the scene of a ren^kable act of civic justice 
and courage. About that period, after being ban- 
j died from one 'potentate to another, the towns- 


Tho, lower town is connected with the upper by people plucked up spirit to undertake the. task of 
ascent so steep that the downward passage of self-government, and assnmed the attitude of a 
hides is a somewliat dangerous afiiur to the' petty independent republic. Duputes were soon 


vehicles is a somewliat danj^rous afiiur to the' petty independent republic. Duputea were soon 
pedestrian toiling upward. Its site stretches away rife between the burghers, who asserted their 
from the Domberg to tho flat lyindy shore of the authority, and the magnates of the province, who 
harlxrar, and exhibits the usual features of a com- despised it. One of the latter, Baron Uxk^ of 
mercial mart of the Hanseatic times. High nar- Ribsenberg, a lawless, powerful noble, ventured to 
row houses present their gable-ends to the strlets, display his contempt of the civic power by mnr- 
ivith arched doorways appiwlicd by flights of steps, dering one of his own serik in the public streets, 
and stone benches aqjoining, where neighbours The magistrates, upon proof of the deed, denonne^ 
sat conversing together on summer evenings in the offender, and tlircatened him with jndi(^ pro- 
by-gono dayss^J^ere are remains of convents ceedings if ever ho came again within thrir juris- 
and monastories obscured by modem erections; diction^ Never dreaming tht^ they would dare to 
several antique guildhalls, under whose groined touch him,kaRd not doubting his own right to dis- 
roofs merchant companies transacted business and ikkc of the blood and bones of his peasants at plea- 
caroused in former times; ancient churches, sure, UxkG!^ eiftered the town with a slender 
towers, gates, and_ walls. The churches include nftinne in insolent bravado. He haa miscalculatod 
five Russian and six Lutheran. Of the latter, one completely the spirit of the people, for he was 
is Danish, ono Swedish, and four are 6 emiq|t. seized, condemned, mid executed without the walls, 
St. NioholM church, a time-worn buildiug erected beneath the Schmiedepforte, in the view of his own 
in 1317, with some fine old elms in front, is often friends. But tiiis bold deed exposed the burghers 
yirited on account of the unburied body of a prince to no little trouble from the nobles, and by way of 
in it, whose story is somewhat remarkable. The peace-offering they consented to have the gate 
Due de Cro'^ a Freshman, and prince of the walled up. It remained unopened down to the 
Roman empire, ct)l 1 tnlh||jed at Narva for Peter commencement of the present century, 
the Great. Fearing tho wrath of the czar, owing to Reval was firsff T'l^nlarly founded by Waldemar 
the disastrous result of the battle, ho surrendered it of Denmark, in 1219, after some buildings had 
himself to the Siyedes, retired to R^val, and soon been erected oa.the spot by Us predecessors. The 
-afterwards died. Sliort as was the tonn of his place soon acquired commercial importance, was 
<»recr in the town, it was sufiiciently extravagant, adnptted into the Hanseatic League, and had its 
so that upon his dec^e a considerable sum re- eoi^s of Schwarzen liaupjcr, or “ association of 
mained owing to his creditors, after they had dis- citizens for the defence of the caty.” Hus bo^ 
poseTSTTtiagoods and (diattels. These worthies, still exists, though its objects have of late been 
availihg themselves of an old custom of the pro- more convivial tlian militwy. .The Anperor him- 
. vinoc, which denied Christian buHal to^nirffRito self is a regularly enrolled membei*»q[^ it. The 
tHl their debts were paid, put it in iwee ogain^ .town remmn ed more or less subject to 
tiie defunct duke, and consigned him tc a collar in whmi want 

the prerincts of St. Nichedas church. No ope them to diap^lni^l’^ dominioniri^TOegraiid 
'appearing to pay his bills, there he lay,-caring masters of the Teutonic Order. The knighta, wiring 
nothing about them himself, and forgotten by their rule, erected castles, and Aired anmptnonsly 
everybMy till the year 1819, nearly a hundred at the expense of their pqor dependants, ^ it 
and twenty ^ra, when acdd^tal 'discovery was oame a common saying, tbati Eathonia was an 
made of tiie My, whidi bad been preserved from elysinm for the nobiUty, a heaven for the rinrgy, 
y tho cold. It was then removed a mine of goldfrir the atiranger, bift a hell for ^e 
Bsting-place, in one of the chimle peasant." Ono of the grand mastwi, howinnr, 
> ehuich. " The (Xffpse is attired Walter von Plettenberg, a humane and sohi^tefMd 


docorapoaition by tho cold. It was then removed a mine c 
lQ its present resting-place, in one of the chimle peasant.' 
hMoaaW to the ehuieh. " The ciffpse is attired Walton 


to the ehuich. " The ciffpse is attired Walter von Plettenberg, a humane apdwi& 

__ snH of black vdvet and white.tsatin, nrau, endeavoured to nmeve (he seris from i 

cqua% unbriured by &e tooth of time—with silk Beiqg a^ a friend to the BefwtnatioiB^ 
stoeklhgsTfw curled wig, and a raff of the most motra it m the province t and Luther sent 


in the province t andLut 


nOti^lw pro- 
sent a pnftor 
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to Bava), with a njcomiaendatory letter written by 
himself and Mclancthon, which is still preserved ia 
the ecolcsiastical archives of the town. .At length, 
in i 5 <> 0 , the peasants rose in insurrection, threw 
off the yoke tn'the knights, and invited, the aid of 
the SwMes against them. Swedeiv, held possession 
of the country from that period to the commence¬ 
ment of the last century, when Peter the Great, 
profiting by the reverses of Charles xii, perma¬ 
nently amiexed it to Gte Russian empire. The 
czar was fond of Reval, built himself a house in 
the neighbourhood, and near it a palace for the 
czarina, which he presented to her i>y the iiaiue ol 
CatharinthaL Most of the succcediug sovereigns 
have made thip.|pot their tem'poraiy residence; 
and its omauieutaPgrouuds furnish the inhabitants 
with an 'a^oeable summer * evening promenade. 
Such are a tow notabilities in the history of Beval. 
In addition, it may be renmrked, that though the 
capital of Esthonia, its inhabitants are not the 
native pt^latiou pf tbo province, but chiefly of 
Danish, Swedish, Gorman, and Russian origin. 
The abmiginal Esthouiaas, a branch of the Finnish 
race, are the inland peasantry, and are about as 
rare at Beval as the highlanders at Edinburgh. * 


MAKING A TRADE. 

It has been remarked that great men make their 
own eireumstances, and are distinguished by tliis 
extraordinary species of manufacture from the mass 
of mankind, who ore pretty generally wlmt thrir 
circumstauces make them. Though t^e metum is 
' more paradoxical than true, it is true in part, and 
' true not only of heroes and nftn e^euius and 
I action, but oi a class of our follows by no uiei.as 
I coming under such denominations. They are a 
1 class who are urged to do battle against the im- 
pedimonts which surround them—not by the 
aspirations of a noble ambition—not by the spur 
of avarice, tlie instinct of accumulation, or a likiug 
for the luxuries and respectabilities of life—but by 
the remorsele.'^ goadings of grim necessity, which 
must and wUl be satisfied. They must do, or die. 
Their unhappy antecedents bat<. thrust them out 
of aU the recognised ebanueb which lead onwards 
to competence or independenceth(^ have been 
stranded on the sandbmiks or drifted ashore, and 
are left to struggle unaided while their morg for¬ 
tunate fellows float forwasds upon the prosperoris 
purreut; or, ihev hdve never had a chance of 
getting once fairly afloat, having beeu abandoned 
; from the bdgiiining, liiie the forlorn waifs upon 
I the coast..>for which no man cares. In eitW 
L-gMCrfhetT lot ia hard enough, and it b o^y 
—by the exercise of if 

they are not^preeisely thsiie'.AwAtoaality as those 
which prostrated the thrones of Europe bdneath 
the iron heel of Napoleon, have at least sometimes 
something commendably and not very remotely 
analogou to them. 

Theae reflections me suggmted by the tremm- 
dous artienlatfous of a stentorka voice whieh for 
Hie last qnaeter of an hour has been intoning wiA 
a pernrte^.and a v^our enoagh afanosh to pttfca 
TCMing Boo Out of 'Oounbrnanee—etery arunUe 
* <»n»«»-«hot to oar '^twq*Balr> 
back from the etveet below. Never upon ^at- i 


form or parliamentary bcmch, so far as our experi¬ 
ence gow,°did statesman or stump orator exhort 
with a tithe of Die power or the oarnestness whidi 
diaractcrisu this bravo fellow's ddivery. Hear 
him—“ Milk! milk! railway milk, fresh this 
morning from the country! at three-pepee a 
quart! Mai<k that, ladies! five and twenty per cent, 
less than you m'e giving for Loudon-made milk, if 
you know what that is!” Hear him again— 
" Eggs! (or rather hcgg.s) new-laid country eggs! 
sixteen a shilling! Enghsh eggs, mind! not six 
mouths ill pickle from a French barn-yard I” 
And so he goes on, banging, bouncing and ex¬ 
ploding with big woi'ds like bombshells agmusfc 
the bnck walls of our quiet suburban street, till 
every top garret imd back kilchoii is saturated 
with the sulnect of Ids discourse, and’the ears of 
Betty the cook and Sally tlie imud-of-all-work tingle 
with the ner^ of an abatement of five and twenty 
per cent, in tlie current price of milk ami eggs. 

Now whut is the inissiou which tnb valiant 
fellow is executing at sfteh a prodigious expendi¬ 
ture of lungs P Ko is simply “ making a trade.” 
Either he himself, or else (if he is not, like the 
highland champion, fighting for his own hand) the 
principal who has employ^ him, u in want .jf a 
milk-walk, and is determined to have one. Of 
course, ho knows well enough that ufo and our 
cats are all supplied with milk by the usual chan¬ 
nel ; but as that is the case everywhere, and os he 
mu.st crush himself iu somewhere, or starve, he is 
doing his best to breach the fert|^caUong of our 
veiy% respectable neighbourhoj^; And he will 
succeed, for the simple reason that he won’t abate 
in the vigour of his assaults till he has succeeded. 
Then, indeed, when he, iu his turn, has become 
the re|pilar channel through whom we, or at least 
a portion of us, are served—then, but not before, 
a rise in the price of fodder, a wet hay season^ tlie 
fiy among the turnips, or a murrain among the 
cattle, or some other cause, will briug the price of 
his milk up to the customary standard offourpenoe 
a quart; and the pip among the hens, or, it mayr 
be, the unfortunate prevalence of the foxes in his 
neighbourhood, will exay^!!S'»ew-l!ud eggs to the 
dignity of at least five /lu’things a-piecc. Rut lie 
will by that time have “ made his trade.” 

At.tbe comer of the npxt street but one, there 
is a new bear’s shop, whi^b, os the placards on 
tbo shutters inform us, will open on Saturday 
next. On that day the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bourhood are to have, if they clioose to send for Jt, 
the best bread at a penny the quurtdhi'loli^’ttflaer 
the price at which it is selling by any other baker. 
Diij»ch<^^red ‘about, loo, though in the present 
.^^timce tuet is not down in the placards, that a 
I glass of suirits—Uiat bait for tlie ^uukard—will 
be seircd out to every customer, in order that they 
luay all drink to tlie prosperity of the sew estab¬ 
lishment. Tliere arc bakers enougb, it if suwosed, 
already in the neighbourhood, but ithe uri^bour- 
hood bee be& increasing for stpe years pest, and 
Mr. Newcouw imegines there is rooiq enou |0 for 
him. At any cate ho must crush in. sumoiwhcrc, 
in ordmr to " make a tradu,”.f^^ the .step ho has 
adopted ia the stereotyped tuooe in^ivuoh a certain 
class, of . bakers now-n-d^s vtbw 
before a IsindoD public, m due time hi^> bread 
will tin to .a remuAcrating ^lcc,.iu be cauirot go 
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on knng' Acven-an(!-r||xpence upoj^ every sack , darts off lifeo a rocket to.the nearest en^lic-house, 
of flour he buys^^ but by that time he will have and alarms the brigade, and gets a shilliug for the 
*• made his trade." news; and if ho is a bov, 4 i 8 in this case he gene- 


The above are but humble examples of what is rally is, be will ride with -the firemen on the 
rometimes effected <hi a grand scale. “ Tremen- engine and show them the delinquent cMmney, 

iiAtofl *» .1.0.1.. Jv. 41.., -.1 rr^ _ _ ja.: r d. _ -..a »jl s. »_*_ !^£^ a\.^a 


news; and if ho is a boy, lUS in this case he gene- 
rally is, he will ride with -the firemen on the 


dobs sacrifines,'' so often puffed to delude the sim¬ 
ple, are now and then really made bj^speenlating 
tradesmen in their attempts to establish a dashing 
trade. Such attempts at monopoly do not always 
succeed, and it is well for the small-tradesmen 


He is everything by turns, jvnd it ia his mef that 
ho can bo nothing long. In winter he fs a snow¬ 
bird—on the ice in the psyks he flourished a 
broom—through the nighte of fog he is a link- 
boy—aiid so on, ever changing and slyfttng, with 


that they do not; though, if we are to augur of very sad shifts too at times, and rarely proapering 
the fhtnro from what has *been taking place for in any sense of the term. The whole fee-simple 
mwiy years past, we might predicate with some- of his possessions would hardly buy you a new 
thing approaching to certainty, the annihilation pair of gloves —90 forlorn and wind-wafted are 
at no very remq;to period of small tradesmen and : his integuments'. The socreyit^i:^ unfortunate 
small capitalists altogether, or their exelnsion from ! condition would often be fotmd in the feet tlmt, 
all trades except those to the exercise of whielt having no proper calling, his sole meant of living 


some undesirable a.ssociations are attached, or 
whielt are accompanied by disagreeable circum¬ 
stances in.practice. Wo owe it to a redundance of 
capjtal.and a comptrative' dearth of territory, that 
a number of industrial trades, which were once 
exelnsively practised by the middle and lower 


are the opportunities, gu too few, which occasion¬ 
ally uriso of" making a trade.” 


AN OLD HOUSE IN COLOGNE. 


classes, are now caiTicd on by men of princely in- Amo.n'G the many historical objects of curiosity in 
comes by means of unlimited capital. As capital Cologne, to which the professional cicerone seldom 
goes on to iucrei^, the field of spccul.'ition for the fails* to conduct the sight-seeing traveller, is a 
man of little capital will diminish, and the social goSdIy mansion, situated in the Steriicngasse, and 
distinction between master and workman, wliirii well known in the town by the name of Jaboch 
has been growing broader and wider for tliese House. Tiie interior of the house is not usually 
hundred years past, will reach its climax. If good sliown to strangers; indeed, it contains no histo- 
feeling l>e retained, and neither party lose sight of rical relics of the celebrated personages who onee 


the communitjNiySiterest, whioli is or ought to be 
the real bond of unity between them, good, and not 
evil, may perhaps How from such a consummation. 

It is curious and interesting to observe among 
the numorons supernumerary class, who ai'e 
neither masters (save that they are their own 
masters) nor workmen, how rciulily they will ex¬ 
temporise A trade in moments of emergency, A 
few winters back, wbon a bigli tide carried the 
Thames into the streets of Lambeth, and laid 
nearly a whole parish under water, there suddenly 
ap[)oared a whole troop of mennon (we know not 
xraat else to call thetflj w ho travelled with goods 
or messages, and with passetigers on 

their shoulders, through the Hooded thorough¬ 
fares. When the cabs struck work suddenly Wt 


inhabited it, nor aught to satisfy the cravings of 
visual <%ir!osity, the only gratiilciitiou to be derived 
from an inspection of it beiug the association of 
ideas; for na turally feel pleasure in contemplating 
even four 65?!! wrflis, when we know tjiat genius once 
resided witliin them, or fallen royalty nnderwent 
therein the bitter trials of poverty and deprivation. 

Tlie entrance to this mansion, like that of most 
of tlio larger houses in Cologne, consists of folding- 
doors, large enough to admit of the ingress of a 
carriage. Immediately over the door, in a kind of 
frame, is the bust of a man, carved in oak, which 
at once arrests the attention of the passer-by, the 
more so as he does not fail to recognise, at the first 
glance, the largff Mnnet so iurimately connected 
with the well-known portrait of Rubens, On each 


summer, up roso upon the instan( on army of side of thb doorway is an inscription in German, en- 
porters, who besiegeu.the railway stations and the graved on a tablet of stone, let into the wall, 
prinripnl taverns of the city, and reaped a good TAat on the loft is as follows 
narven by thoir labsj^rs—proring at the saqie • "On the 29th of Juife, 1,577, bring the festival 
timeto^l^^lcitraut drivers of cabs that their of St. Peter and St. Paul, Peter Paul Rubens was 
vemefes were not quite the indispensable luxuries boro in this house and baptized in*the parish 
or edhveniences they had 8uppo|od them to b o. church of St. Peter’s. Hw was.the s'Eventh soli iof 
Does a pnblic spectaold promise to his parents, who lived here uiuetcen^i^gre. His 

Londoner P the members of this snuernumera^ iAithat- ^ |Sa senator at Antwerp for 
elass make a trade of it; a few planks, one or two six^care.'^^*ia^uct of religious t reiifefeaife OS.- 
couples of rioketty ehaira, or a brace of emilty bar- to Cologne, wherTnlS'iuidl! in 1587. TBSwus buried 
'rels, oonatitute a scaffolding, u^n wbiob, for the with gp'eat pomp in St, Peter’s cHurdh. Our Peter 
oonridenition of a few penoe, the sight-seer may Paul Rubens, tne German Apellea, wished to see 
niOUQt fbr a fbw minn^ while the roeetade goes his birth-place Cologne oidio more, and with his 
pint i if it break down, It is, they thi^, of no great own hand inaugurate, in tiie diurcn where he was 
cons^uertoe, as you always pay before you gd up, baptized, his celebrated picture of the Orocifixioa of 
and ycuate&t liberty to get down anyway you St. Peter, which had bpen ordered ofuim by our 
dhfKwe - Is an illumiikation oomittg offP thesnper- brated connoisseur of art,EberhiurdJabactt,se&ate!r, 
'Mutiennw ids trade of It by moulding day but death hrertook him, in hf 

oandiesftnks, iriiieh he retafla at sixpeneethwdozen Uay, Ifl^,ia the rixty-ihlrd year ofUs age<*^ 
to all loyal and idoicing subjects. Due a fire Op the right hand We readr-**. 
break out in your kitchen flue P the supernumerary I " To this house fled |IaTle de Hemds, Vtddw of 


u always pay before you gd up, baptized, his eelebrated picture of the Orocifixioa of 
erty to get down anyway yon St. Peter, which had bpen ordered otuim by our edh^ 
miiiation: coming off P the super- brated connoisseur of art, Eberhard J abactt,se&nto!r. 
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Henry !.v, nnd mother of Loni* xxxi/of France. 
She called Rnbens from hie dwellinjf in Antwerp 
to paint for her palaee in Paris the principal 
epochs of her life. He completed the work in 
t>^ty-one Idi^ pictures; but slie, persecuted by 

r July, 1642, 
room where 

Ituliens W3.S bont. Her heart was buried before 
the chapel of the three kings in the cathedral; her 
body was forwards remov^ to St. Denis. Before 
she died she tliankcd the senate for the permission 
they had granted her to reside in Cologne, accom* 
panying her thanks with honourable gifts, which 
the turmoils of revolutions hare for the most part 
destroyed.”. • 

The events recotded in these inscriptions give 
an historical importance to the house, that, accord¬ 
ing to some inde&tigiible truth-loving antiquaries, 
does not in reality belong to it. I'hey were written 
in the early p.art of the presedt century by a 
learned, antiquary„namcd Walraff, of considerable 
local fame, and whose name is associated with the 
museum of antiquities, which he founded and be¬ 
queathed to his native city. 

His euthusiastic patriotic zeal has prompted hiln 
to speak of our Rubens, and the German, Apelles, 
titles which the patriots of Antwerp will not be so 
willing to concede to tlio great painter. Wc are 
indebted also to the same zealous patriotism for 
the information that Marie de Medicis died in the 
very same chamber in which Rubens was born. 
The fact, if true, lends a greater interest to this 
historical monument; but in reality there is so 
little fonndation in history tor the assertion, that 
even the identity of the house itself, as we have 
said, is a matter of dispute, the bfflolKr doenmeui s 
of Cologne mentioning only the name of the strec t. 
Tradition, however, often the surest guide in such 
matters, has fixed upon the house in question as 
the scene of the recorded events, and, as the 
amtrary lias not yet been proved, wo may say, 
with the learned antiquary himself, on being 
iiskcd what was his authority for fixing on this 
particular house, “ Wc must take it for gi-anted." 

The founder of the Flemish family of Rubens was 
Bartholomew Rubens, an Austl-Lu), who was in the 
suite of the emperor Charles v. After the coronation 
of the emperin- at Aix la Chapelle, he followed his 
court to Imssels, and remains in the Not Wlands. 

The character and excellent qualities of his son, 
John Rubens, the fathea of our great painteF^ 
jvere duly set forth iiFan inscription on his tomb¬ 
stone in SC Peter’s at Cologne. Though engraved 
on -stone, ite exists at ^^resent only on the more 
durable impXumen^ of paper, the gravestone having 
b^i^^jHfiolisbed on the removal of the floor of^a< 
IP|w .j wme y ears ago. Betid M^th^<ai AJlfl^)IBIiBSd 
m rile liiscnpiion on Jabsala^llftmrit iufonna us 
that he was a distinguished lawyer, and had tra¬ 
velled through France and Italy, to cultivate his 
mind and mlarp the sphere of Im knowledge; and 
t^hat be mjoj-ed the.esteem of his countrymen for 
his pramty, and the high sense of justice which he 
displayed as a* member of the seMtorial college. 
Also that the monnmeut wOs erected to his me¬ 
mory by Ma^ Pypeling, hfai wife, aftw a happy 
union of twenty-ax years. In the teamniUitjrwf 
lUfi retreat at 

1)?est»com^w^J^^^«yj^^^ fhi WNfM^rjihW^er. 


gies of his mind to the' ednoation of his family 
and the cultivation or the fine arts, which his 
ample fortune and extensive knowledge enabled 
him to do with great success, and a lai^ portion 
of his w'ealth to the altevuition of raiseiy and 
affliction among the poor of bis adopted city. 
Such a father was not likely to be long in dis¬ 
covering, nor backward in fostering, the extraor¬ 
dinary talent of his youngrat son, whose genius 
for painting already showed itself, ns well as those 
general powers of mind which did make him a 
great diplomatist, ana would have mi^o him a 
great man, in whatever career he might have 
chosen as their spliere of action. Peaoe having 
been restored to the Netherlands, after the siege 
of Antwerp by the duke of Panua, the mother of 
Rubens, a year alter the death of her husbimd, 
returned to her native city with her whole family. 

Rubens wps not long in rising to distinction. 
His predilection and genius fur painting rais^ 
him to be the greatest artist of his age, buf’ did 
not prevent hi a devoting himself to science Vnd 
learning, and those lesser accomplisliments mid 
graces which are requisite to form the coinpleto 
gentleman. So great was his success, that bis 
patrons scarcely knew which to admire in him 
ino.st—the painter, the scholar, or the courtier. 
Hecgained the unbounded confidence of tho Spanish 
grandees in the Netherlands, and was espedaily 
protected by tho infanta, Isabella Clara Eugenia, 
with whom he w-as so great a favourite that site 
recommended him to king Phjjiu- her nephew, 
with high encomiums on his'excellcut qualities 
and extraordiuary talents. 

Rubens was appointed secretary to the ro^’al 
special council of the Netherlands; and the ability 
with which ho filled the post soon readied tlic 
ears of Philip. Tho rood to the highest official 
anpointmonts lay open before him, but he was 
i^ithout political ambition; nnd no temptation 
could withdraw him from his easel, to which ho 
devoted all tho time that he could spare from his 
duties as secretary. He infused a new spirit into 
the painting of the Nctlierlands, and sought to 
lead his countrymen ^ servile imita¬ 

tions of others. Of too original a mind to bo an 
imitator himself, he executed the cooeeptious of 
his own expapded intellect; ond,^ instead of follow¬ 
ing the public taste, be formed it. His pupils fol¬ 
lowed his instructions as implicitly as servants the 
orders of a master; and thps was formed the cele- 
bhited Flemish school, of which he may be oon- 
sidered the patriarch. 

Pliilip had an important mission to the”coart 
which could only be confided to a 
^nan of rank and capacitv, well acgniunted with 
the politica of Spain ana its relatm to foreij^ 
ooantsres. Amoug all his mmistera and gtrad^s 
there was not one in whom be did not diseover 
some failing or otlier, when he acmdeaially oast 
his eyes on one of the official doeonieats of the 
special coundl, which recalled to his mind aU that 
he had heard of the sonnd eense and practical 
knowledge of hosiness whidi its secretary possessed. 
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fiicUon of hu royal master, wHo, as a rewani fiw 
his seirices, maM hita a* knight of flio ompure. 
CSiarlea i, with whom he oonclnded peace between 
the crowns of Spain and England, made him con¬ 
siderable presents, dubbed him a knight, and gave 
him, in presence of the parliament, his own sword, 
and a ring which he drew irom his finger. 

Cologne possesses two masterpieces by the hand 
of Robms. The one, a Holy Family, as it is 
termed, in the eioellent private oollectioH of Herr 
Weyer, in which the painter has reprSsented the 
members of his own family; the other is the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, forming the altar-piece 
of the church dedicated to that apostle. 

The latter celebrated picture was one oftbe last, 
if not the ver^ last, executed by the renowned 
maestro. After his death it was purchased by an 
agent of Herr von Jabach, for the sum of 1200 
Brabantino fiorins, and brought to Cologpne. Of 
its merits there are several conflicCng opinions; 
but tlys is not the place to enter into a discussion 
oflhom. It was carried bffto Paris by the French 
at an early period of the Bevolution, when a miser¬ 
able copy supplied its place in Cologne. After 
remaining in Paris nearly twenty years, it was 
restored to its original position through the active 

K triotism (or the vandalism, according to M. 

mon, then conservateur of the museum in Ibiris) 
of a ^stinguished citizen of Cologne, Herr von 
Groote, at that time on oflScer in the allied army. 
At present both copy and original are exposed to 
view—the foay^mtt all tiroes, the latter only on 
great festivals/ana when the purses of the curious 
are specially opened for the purpose. 

From the year 163l> Kubeus suttered much from 
the gout, which, becoming gradually worse, com- 
pellra him to rcnouuco the service of the state, 
and the execution of many artistical works ho had 
projected, and wltieh finally put an end to his bril¬ 
liant and prosperous career. * 

Let us now turn to the other celebrated and less 
fortunate inhabitant of Jabach House. Strange, in¬ 
deed, is the contrast that the lives of these two 
personages form I The one going forth into the 
world from the IfiMl^f his birth to gain riches, 
honours, and a renown more lasting and* brilliant 
than aU the regal pomp and pride of the days of 
her prosperity CQuId gain for her wiUi whose name 
he is hare associated; the other an twilling exile, 
both from the laud of her birth and that of her 
adoption, separated from her friends, quitting re- 
mripowemi^the spidndonrs of a court, to old in 
tlmraRl^fiou^,surrounded by strangers, amid the 
d^nlvatious of an almost atgect poverty! The de¬ 
crees of on iillwiso Providenco d^pea^ypisMi^- 
times to short-sighted mortals; and'yet, if o!^ 
sympathy with toe mesent sufferings of the unfor¬ 
tunate did not lead us to cast a veil of gjblivion 
' over too errors of the past, we should but too! 
often oonito that tho enfferers from adverse for¬ 
tune are in retdity but the victims of toeir own; 
imprudeuoe nnd miscondnet- * 

Our space does not allow us to follow the ocour- 
reaeesmMarie de Medioia' eventfiil anddraroatio 
iUb, BW to trace the workings of an ambition too 
gnat Ar tho stresgth of hiw mind, nor to enume¬ 
rate h« many imprudent and violeut aotioi»; wo 
«i.fli ihenfote, confine oursekes to the little that is 
knewn «f hw last ch^e os passed in Jabach House. 


Banish^ from Francq by the influence and in¬ 
trigues of mchelieu, Marie de Mediris altwnately 
took refugp in England, ^gium, andJIermsny. 
In London, where she remained three yean, she 
received from Charles i the mnnifiemit sum of a 
hundred pounds a-day, for the luaintonsnce of her 
rank—a liberality but ill repaid by the French 
court some time afterwards. Henriette, daughter 
of Henry iv, and widow of Charles, was sufiered 
to lin^ in poverty in an attic of the Louvre; 
and, miile waiting for her miserable pittance, was 
compelled, in the winter, to lie in b^ to supply 
toe place of fuel which she was unable to purchase. 

It is a strange anomaly in the human eharacter 
—but no less strange thpn trugj-that men are 
always most vindictive toward^hosb.wbom they 
have most deeply wronged. Tho vengeance of 
Richelieu, not satisfied with the banishment of its 
victim from France, Allowed her into exile; and 
Charles i, who Resisted Cromwell with such tena¬ 
city, and Philip, king of Spain, found themselves 
too weak to oppose toe demahas of the all-power¬ 
ful minister; accordiuglif' they withdrew from the 
mother of their respective queens the pecuniary 
fiid they had hitherto afforded her. 

In Antwerp, it was the house of Rubens that 
a%r(led a refu^ to the peraecuted queen; and 
his reception of her was suto as might t>c ejected 
from a man of so noble and generous a minm 

Marie de Medicis arrived at Cologne on the 
2Sth February, 1642; and though Rubens had 
been dead nearly two years, it was, doubtless, in 
consequence of bis recommendation that sbe took 
up her abode in tlie house that had ouce afforded 
his own falnily a safe refuge. Tho passions which 
had led imiBelfeand others into misfortune had 
been subdued by time and adversity, and sbe lived 
at Cobgno in the most retired seclusion, occupied 
only with tho remembrance of her past glory, and 
with toe contemplation of a future life. But, 
alas 1 these preparations were clouded and defiled 
with an unscriptural superstition. Her only in¬ 
tercourse with strangers was with the nuns of a 
neighbouring convent, whom she visited with the 
express permission of the pope, and with whom 
sbo passed much«dr her time. 

To this convent of the “ Holy Virgia Maiy',*' in 
the Schaurgasse, she made during her life, and 
bequeathed in her testament, many expensive pre- 
sei^, among which was an imago of too Viigin 
(that she had had mad» in Brabant, and to which • 
her erroneous devotions hbd constantly been pud 
in the chapel of Jabach House. Tbi» image was 
soon endowed by the sqperstitiou» with super¬ 
natural powers and was supftosed 4o be instm- 
jiient al in bringing about toe celebrat^^^ce of 
became in consequence 

bratea, that,'Iro!i'fcr; 3 Bd uear,.ptL««iinn^^~lo" 
pay their devotions to it I It was caned tha IiMige 
of Mercy; but the lower classes, ever mem to 
connect the spiritual (if we may use such a term 
in speaking of a gross superstition^ with some 
outward and visible quality, called it the Blade 
Mother of God in the Semaurgasse, the wqod of 
which it was mode haviiig become bkmk from ifge. 

In the registen of the council at ColMpm, ate 
find several entries referring to tfte reataeaM of 
Marie dIS Mediots in that town .. 

**’April 9th, 164*d. At the *£ tbe q^n 
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dowager,‘tho honourable conncil grants that for a 1 
few days two or three soldiers may monnt guard ; 
1>efore her'miijesty's house. The commissioners 1 
of war avo or<^ered to Ifenro the chains across the | 
street locked till ten o’clock in the forenoon." 

” April 21st. All the neighbour:, having com¬ 
plained of the inconvenience arising from the lock¬ 
ing of the chains, Drs. Lennep and Cusemann are 
ooinmissioned to communicate with the chamber¬ 
lain of the queen dowager of Franco, to see what can i 
be done for the removal of the cause of annoyanee." 

Anril 25th. The post for the chain placed be- 
fiu-e the house of Widow Kollini shall be token 
away on the removal of the queen dowager: tho 
neighbours to b^-cjdiorted to patience by Doctors \ 
Lennep and Ouscmmlh.'' j 

“ 3Iay 5fiid. Tlic aerjeanfs to be informed that! 
the honourable council will not permit the beating : 
of drums in the vicinity of the queen dowager’s ' 
boose, or anything else that may disturb her j 
peace." , 1 

" July 4tlh 10 IS. The queen dowager of Prance I 
having departed this life yeslordny, his imperial! 
majesty imd the crowns of Spain, France, and 
England, to be informed of the same.” '' 

Marie do Medicis was attended on her death¬ 
bed by Fabins Cbinsius, afterwards cardinal, who 
ascended tho papal throne nndci' tho name of 
Ale-vander tti, but who was then resident nuncio 
at Cologne, and ambassador of the pope to assist 
in bringing abont the peace of Westphalia. Ho 
was also present, the day before her death, at the 
drawing np of her will and testament, which is 
stiU preserved in the Royal Library of Paris. 

During tho short period of her residence in 
Cologne sho won the esteem and!' resfi?8t ot the 
citizens, and died deeply lamented by them, nrtfc 
only on account of her singular and heavy misfor¬ 
tunes, but for her excellent personal qualities. 

"Thus perished,’’ says Miss Pardoc, in her 
history of this unhappy queen," in a squalid cham¬ 
ber, between fonr^ro walls—^her utter destitution 
having, ns wo haro already stated, ilriven her to 
the nightful alternative of denuding the very 
apartment wliieh was destined witness tier death 
agony of every inflammable articib it contained, in 
order by such means to prepare the scanty meal that 
she conid'still command—and on a wretdhed bed 
which one of her own lacqueys would, in her period 
of power, have disdained to occupy—childless* or 
worse than childless, ^hofiielcss, hopeless, .and 
licartwrTmg--the haiq^ty daughter of the Me¬ 
dici, the brilliant regent of France, tho patroness 
of art, tlm dii^onser of hononw, and the motW 
of a loi» 1^ of princes.” 

iSfow not what authority the 

lor tbfffie elognsy^.'worasTTw 
whctlicf to bo tot.'-ifilra Ktersil sense, 

or if a portion of tho trntli has been samificerf for 
dramatic effect; but we scarcely know how to re¬ 
concile such al^cct poverty with many cirenm- 
stMWfli attendant upon her residence in Jabach 
Honso. Tlio presents she made to the nbore- 
mcntioncd convOTt alone, >to say nothing of those 
she gave to the town and to her own attendants, 
were of such vi^ue a# to, havo rendered nttaecessary 
the resorting to her fm-niturc fiw a suppiyjif fuel; 
though it may Ije urged, that ‘as these presfiira 
were mostly articles used in the service of the 



Roman catholic churchy she was influenced by 
supmtitious motives, and might consider it a 
meritorious action to give away, os she ima^ned, 
for the benefit of the soul, that which would have 
amply suppliod the necessities of tho body. Nor 
can we suppose that tho authorities of the town, 
who payed her such marked attention, or the 
wealthy and inllnential nuncio, who had frequent 
intcrconrso with her, would suffer her to remain 
in such uttpr destitution; and surely a chamber- 
lain was superfluous in a household so reduced as 
not to be able to snpply fuel for the preparatton of 
a simple meal. 

We do not undei-take, however, to dispute tho 
fact, and merely state that no mention is made of 
it in any of tlie documents to which wo havo had 
access in Cologne. Re it as it may, that she was 
reduced to comparative destitution is an undis¬ 
puted fact; atpl this is quite sulHcient to enlist 
onr sympathies on behalf of the royal sufferer. 

Marie de Medicis was buried in tho cathedral of 
Cologne, between the chapel of tho three kings 
and the high altar; but, on the 9th of February' fol¬ 
lowing, her body was removed, and taken to Franco 
by an embassy (hat journeyed to Cologne for tho 
express purpose, licr lie.irt alone i“emaincd in ite 
original bnrial-placo. A plate of copper covered 
the tbmb, but it was torn up at the time of the 
French occupation of tho town; and at present, the 
copper nails which fasteneil it alone remain to 
point out the resting-place of a lieart that was 
only free from suffering when it.Oia?’''il to beat. 

Her remains, together with those of her hna- 
band, Henry iv, and the hearts of Louis xtii and 
xtv, having being rescued from the revolutionary 
violation of the royal tombs, were again deposited, 
in 1821, in tho viinUs of the church at St. Denis, 
near Paris. Her persecutors sixm followed the 
nn/ortunato queen to the grave. Richelieu died 
in'the same year, and her son, Tjoiiis xxrr, in 
the following year, after haring thanked the ho¬ 
nourable council of Cologne, and presented them 
with a curiously-wroiiglit iin.a^ of the Virgin as 
a token of his gratitude for their kind reception 
of a mother whom he iiii^v^^ii^iiift suffered to die 
in a .formgn country, amidst all tho horrors of 
pennry and neglect! 

If sWh bo thp fi'uite of the adoration of images, 
we .are led in no uncbaritalile spirit to remember 
the declaration of the Divine record on the snbjeot: 
" Tliey that make them are, like onto tliein; so 
is every one that trusteth iii them.". ^ 


.V '’ROYALTY AT TABLE. 

Wires Peter tho Great mid his consort dined 
togelhef*, they were waited on by a page and the 
empress’s favourite chambermaid. Even at larger 
dinners, he bore- nncasiiy the prasenee and serriee 
of what he called listening bicijneys. His taste 
was not on imperial, one. He loved, end most fre¬ 
quently order^, for Ws own espoci^ CT^ytnent, a 
soup with fonr cabbages in H; gruel } tag, with 
sour creoin for sanro; etdd toast meat, with pickied 
cucumbers or salad; lemon* and Imvpteya ; salt 
meat, kam, and Limbnrgh cheese. Previously (s 
addressing himself to the “ eonstttnmatum " of this 
supply, he took a gloss of aniseed water. At his 
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repast he quaffed quass, a lort oP beer, which would , 
have disgusted an EgvptiaBj and he finished with 1 
Hungarian or French wine. All this was the ! 
repast of a man who seemed, like the nation of' 
which ho wax the head, in a transition state, be- j 
tween barbarism and civilization; beg^inuing dinner 
with cabbage water, and closing the oanqnet with 
goblets of Burpundy. 

Peter and his consort had stranger tastes than 
those. This ilinstrious pair once arrived at Stut- 
hof, in Germany, where they claimed ndt only the 
hospitality of the table, but a refuge for the night. 
'The owner of the country honse at which they j 
sought to be guests was a Uerr Sehoppenbauer, i 
who readily agieed to ^ve up to them a small j 
bed-room, the seltction of which had been made by ! 
the emperor liitnself. It was a room without stove j 
or fire-place, had a brick floor, the w.alls were bare; 
and the season being that of rigorous winter, a j 
difficulty arose as to wai-ming this cbiimber. The i 
host soon solved the difficulty. Several casks of . 
brandy Vere emptied on ♦the floor, the furniture j 
being fir.et removed, and the spirit was then set' 
fire to. Tlic czar screamed with delight as he saw j 
the sen of flames, and smelt the odour of the Cog- | 
nne^ The fire was no sooner cStinguished than 
the bed was replaced, and Peter and Catherine 
straightway betook themselves to Iheir repose, i^id 
not Only slept profoundly all night in this gloomy 
bower, amid tho fumes and steam of burnt brandy, 
but rose iii the morning thoroughly refreshed and 
delighted with their couch, and tho delicate 
vaj-Hiurs which’ffiiii'^i'tiiincd their repose. , 

The emperor was pleased, because, when an 
emergency liad presented itself, provision to meet 
it was there at hand. Napoleon loved to bo so 
served at bis tables when in the liekl. Ho was 
irregular in tlic hours of liis repasts, and he ate | 
rapidly and not over delicately, Tho absolute will ■ 
which be appfied to most things, was exercise# 
also in matters appertaining to the appetite. As 
soon as a sutmtioii of hunger was experienced, it 
must be appeased; and his table service was so 
arranged that, in any place and at any hour, he 
had but to give ewpaikioii to his will, and .the 
slaves of his word prompt^ set before him rqast 
fowls, cutlets, and smoking coffee. He dined off 
mutimi before risking the buttle at Lcipsicand 
it is said that he lost the day bccansfi ho was suf¬ 
fering so severely from indigestion, that he was 
unamc to arrange, with sufficient coolness, the 
mental calculations .wlifdi he was accustomed lb 
mriho ,^irl.Jf«*t(rvictory. 

As Napoleon, the genius of war, was served in 
the field, Louis xv, the incarnation o f selfiakrt ^MS 
and vice, was served in his mistn'ss’s Ik/WF; Th.a* 
bower, built at Choisy for Pompadour, cost mil¬ 
lions ; but it was one of the wonders of tho world. 
For the royal entertainments, there were inventeft 
those little tables, called “ servants ” or “ waiters 
tlnjy were meclWical contrivances, that inunor- 
tdized the m'tUt Loriot.' At Choisy,®every guest 
had one of these tables to himself. No servant 
stood by to listen, rather th.in lend aid. What¬ 
ever, the gnest desired to have, ho l«ad but to write 
hia wish on paper, and touch a spring, when the 
table sunk trough the flowing tit lus feet, and 
speedily re-appeared, ktden with fruits, with pastry, 
or with wine, according to tho order given. No¬ 


thing had been seen like this cnebantipent in 
France before; and notlung like it, it is howd, 
will ever be^ seen there or elsewhere again. The 
guests thought tltemsclves'little gods, ^d were 
not a jot mere reasonable than Augnstna and his 
companions, who sat down to dinner attired as 
deities. 

Perhaps Louis xv never looked so UtUe like a 
king as when ho dined or sdpped in publio<-a 


peculiar manifestation of his kingly character. 
The Parisians and their wives used to hilkn'y down 
to Yersailles on a Sunday, to behold ‘ no feeding of 
the beast which it cost them so much to keep. On 
these occasions he always had boiled eggs before 
him. He was uncommonly dezteums In decapi¬ 
tating the shell by a single bLS^oii^ bis fork; 
and this feat he performed weekly at *his own 
table, for the sake of the admiration w'hich it ex¬ 
cited in the cockney beholders. But tm egg broken 
by the king, or‘Damiens broken alive upon the 
wheel, and lorn asunder by wild horses—each was 
a sight gazed upon, even by the youthful fair, 
with a sort of admiration for the executioner! 

The glory of tho cpienreauism of Louis xv. was 
hi^ “ magic table," and the select worthless people 
c.s])eeqilly iniitcd to dine with him thereat. In 
17Sft the countess of Oberkirch saw this table, 
even then a relic and wreck of the past. She 
and a gay party of great people, who hoped that 
God had created the world only for the comfort 
of those whom He had honoured by allowing 
to 1x! born "noble,” paid a visit "to the aprt- 
ments of the late king " in the Tuileries. There, 
among other things, she ssiw the celubratcd magic 
table, the springs of which, she says, “ had become 
rusty from4i"‘sei’ The good lady, who bad not 
tliesslightcst intention in the world fb be satirical, 
thus describes the wondrous article, at the making 
of which Pompadour had presided:—“ It was 
placed in the centre of a room, where none were 
allowed to enter bat the invited guests of Lonis 
XV. It would accommodate thirty persons. In 
tho centre was a cvlindcr of gilt copper, which 
could be pressed down by springs, and would 
return with its .top, which was surrounded by a 
band, covered with^shes. Around were placed 
tour dumb waiters, on which would be found 
overythingk that was necessary.” In 1789 the 
countess s.ays: "This table no longer exists, 
havii^ been long since destroyed, with everything 
tl^at could recall tbo last sad years of a monaivdt, 
who would have been good if-»he bad not been per-, 
verted by evil counsels.” • 

Alter idl, tho gastronomic grentnoesw)f Loois orv- 
was small compiled with that of his htgdecesHOT. 
hl^ is XIV. Tho " state" of the latter wita^ alt 
UaftyW^'^ -lxn mbersome.'* To bo belplesajRis 
to be digulfled^>.^ Hothiiig''M^ir^seit^ 

and ta think of nothing i«t himself, was the sole 
life-business of this very illustrious king. A dozen 
men dressed him; there was one for every limb 
that had to be covered. His breakfast was as 
lumbering a matter as hb) toiletto; and he tasted 
; nothing till it had passed tbrongif the hands of 
half-a-dozen dukes. H took even three nobtemeo, 
ending with a prince of the blood, to present bjit 
n napkin with wkioh to wi^ h!s li^, he 

addresse^liimself to the mure serious buwsse (tf 
the d^y.—-llr. Doran. 
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iCinb in l|t liiglt inli t!it.3fBiiniA.. 



SfATBiJiOKr.—Marruijfc it ft divine and 
baintifiil nnniJS^cment. It was deeignud bs_ Providence 
not rolviy as the means of keeping up pppulation, or as a 
iiii'ie social and eGonumieftI convenience, but as the blend¬ 
ing of two spirits into one—the masculine ropr^nting 
t('itd 0 ni and the fcminpie affection. AMicn there is a true 
spiritual affinity between tlie two, then the design is ac¬ 
complished. • 

Frenuiturli uunriages are among the greatest evils of 
tlie times; and it wonld be not a bad idea, in these da5’s 
of refonns, if an auti-marrying-iu-a-hurry society were 
instituted. Kow-n-days, people leap into the magic lifc- 
riide, with no movo cousideration than tiwy would partake 
of a dinner—liUiik. thiukmg that, when once in, they ara 
there until JfieireuSs comes. There is bnt little, some¬ 
times no lyntnal analysis of disposition, and comprison 
of tastes and affections. They seem to fancy that, if there 
are any discrepancies, the fatal ilordian knot, whiiffi can be 
seldom cat, and never untied, will harmonise alt. 

Tlie numbers who have felt this tratR—the numliers still 
feclii^ it to their hea^s core—aro inrelcnlable.^ They re¬ 
cognise it os the great mistake of their lives. The chain is 
not to them a silken one, but a cable of iron, that tightens 
around them more and mure, crushing out all hope and 
energy, suhstituling hate for lovo, and e.ating out with its 
rust the very inner life of the soul. ' 

Boys and girls now marry to a greater extent tlu^n ever 
before, iustes^ of waiting till th^' become full grown, and 
matniM men and women. The young dandy, p suon ns 
he gets Out of short jackets, and nnds a little furre 
gathered on bis upper hp—and the young miss, as soon as 
she emerges from tlie nursery ana abbreviated frocks— 
tliink they are qualified to assume tbo most solemn re- 
spouuUlities of life. And so if “ Pa” and “ Ma" won't 
consent, they post off to some Grctna-Qrcon, and there 
take obligations that, in uinety-uins cases out of a hundred, 
they will never cease bitterly to reput. , 

Marriage diould never bo the result of fmey. The 
ball-room and the evening part^r waral^sdevelop nal 
character. Under the exhilarating inllnouce of the dg^re, 
the glare of lights, and the meiTy quip and joke, the dis¬ 
solute young man may appear amiimle, and Mie slatternly 
scold loveable. Matches made at snch places, or nuder 
similar drcuuutanccs, are not of tlie class that originate in 
heaven. Tliey more generally are conceived in the opposite 

f ilare, ami bring forth only iniquity. The true way to 
earn each other is to do it at home, in the priour, in the 
kitchen, and on occasion that tot thif tempr. Wo see 
the result of these unions in the almost daily divorces that 
are faking place—in the nmning away of husbands, leav. 
iug their wires and cliiidrcn to s^te—and in the elop- 
inent of wives. Kot only this, bnt we uiliiess it in 
broken-spirited men, made old in the prime ef life, strug¬ 
gling on for mere food and clothing and shelter, and m 
women cress, dirty, sluttish, and wrinkled. 

It would bo quite impssiblc fur us to depict fiiitlifully 
tbu laiiltitnde of physical andsmoral evils that result from 
.these rinftil alh'ancre—tl^y are. They min tlie 
body, corrupt the morals, and stultily tlie mind. And the 
iiesplt does ngt atop with husband and wife. There aro 
the diildreii.^ Theyp.'urti&e of the foebleuess and vices of 
tbo narentg. noth physical and mord,'and go out into the 
stunted and giiarlud. Goil pitythm n! 
MsSid^ould not be understood as snydridtf*WBBWP^ie 
JUSUlunBU WsukiTug^ I^Ue||4wSiutifal, and benefi¬ 
cent But let cveiy one takeTiis mate, or none, liet not 
the brave eagle pur with the stupid owL nor the gentto 
dove with the ciu'rion crow. Like should We like. It is 
a glorious sight to see two old popl^ who have weathered 
the storms and basked in the snnshines of life togothta. 


joy to the everlasting routh of heaven, where thoj; two 
shall bo one for ever, l^iat is true marriage—for it is the 
inatriagc of spit with igiirit Thdr h/Ve i* woven into a 
woof ot goM. that neither tim», net de^, ii«^btorMiljre»» 

sever.—A)Mrie»?fi>o|W. . ♦ 


PmilKO THB Li»B—A IbjIT TOE HOUAEOS A»JP 
Wjvks.—IT io first year of marrieiPlife is a most important 
era in tlic histoiy of man and wife. Gmctally, as it is 
spnt, so is almost all subsequent existence. The wife and 
husband then assimilate their views and th«r desirm, or 
else, eoujurtiig up their dislikm, they add fuel to their pre¬ 
judices and animosities for ever afterward. 

“I have somewhere rrad,” sap the Itev. Dr. Wise in his 
“ Bridal GrfctiusK,” “ of a bridagroom who gloried in his 
pcentricitics. He reqiioqtod his bride to oocompny him 
into the garden a day or two after the wedding. Ho then 
threw a lino over tlie roof of their cottage. Giving ha 
wife one cud of it, he retreated to the other side, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Ihill the line !" She mdlod it, at his request, 
as far as she could. He cried, “ Pull it over!" “I catt’t,’^ 
she replied. “Pull with all youf might!’' shouted tlie 
wliimstcul husband. Bnt in vain wore mi the elforts of the 
bride to pull over tbo line, so long as tbo husband hold on 
to the opposite end- Bnt when he came round, and they 
both pmled af one end, it came over with great ease. 
“Tliere,” said ho, os the line fell from the rdbf, “you see 
how hard and ineffilctual was our labour when weqiul^pd in 
opposition to each other; but how easy and pleasant it is 
when we both pull together. If wo oppoM each other, it 
will be bard work; if wo act together, it will be pleasant to 
live. J,et us, tbereforo, always pull together.” 

Ill this illustrstiofi, liomely .as it may be, there is sonml 
Iihilosophy, Uiiabsiid and wife most naturally bear*nnd 
concede, if they wish to make home a retreat of joy and 
blisH. Olio alone cannot moke borne happy. There must 
be a unison of action, sweetness of spirit, and great for¬ 
bearance and love in both husliaiid and wife, to secure the 
greet end of happiness in the domestic circle. 

Tse AironoB or Cokjcoai. j^BCTioy. — Meivi 
liunyin love, however ardent and is too capricious, 

fading, feeble, to witlistund the severe trials which the 
fiurest bridal presiiects arc sura to meet. While people of 
the world pmclase liabitually a thousand things in defiance 
of God’s will, they will not care to abstain from other 
Uiiiigs whidi destroy one another’s comfort. 'Hie hus¬ 
band grows reserved—the wife becomes negligent—mutual 
estrangement of heart soon ensues. They grow insipid 
biwards each other; coldness generates tiogiect; ajunpathy 
is stagnant; anion of heart is gone. The one sues nothing 
to admire, the other makes no ellbrt to please; oud when 
tbiugs are hreiiglit to this, it wonld be difficult to find a 
condition in which tliure is less to desire or more to fear. 

But godliness lias the premise of the fife that now is ; it 
is the healing branch with wrUh I4;e Qod. of our mensM 
sweeten} life's bitter wafow.* li you are brought into 
living union with Christ, his divine Spirit which lie lias, 
put within you will knit yon to e-icli other in ft rent one- 
ness qf Imrt, and mind, and .will, which notl^jr oti 
create. Marrilge makes yon one flesh; -re^gion inakM 
you one stnrit. Married life,* among hmven, is the 
“communion of saints.” It is on importan thing, iloobt- 
Ipw, to be joined together for^lrfa; but it M quite aiiotlier 
matter to know th^ in Christ Jesus yon are joined ^ e- 
ther for eternity. In the marriage boha”9UB'UW iprod 
blether until death shall put you asunder, but if you are 
lUC IyL tog ether ici the hopes and foith iff the gaa|M> 
rneitnonstoili nor lifo, iirither thmgs present nor things 
to come, shall bo able to se}>arate yon’^ftow eacli other, 
because you are everlastingly one In Christ Jesus. "1& 
makd), men to be of one mind in a bouse. Femwsal 
ftiligion is the permanent element of union—tlie niffifiling 
souvee of fnsu sympathy. You feel that yow temporal 
interests are but a part of your mtttnid owwerns- 

“ Husbands, loro your wivof, as C%rist also loved the 
Church.” Jjove them in thft same iBftmier,]ove them with 
something of the «ui»‘degreA levs them with ^e soma 
ccntionance. The love to wdiich Cbristimi htislgmde are 
pledged, must not past away in woi^ sbAImM cff eviuic- 
scent fondness, hot nuut tpve rise to aolwtinul efforts, 
incorporated into dsily li^desiimed to make tiieir wives 
happier by makiiq; there better, itpd in Ibnpittiflg self, in 
order to please them for tludr edifl<«tIoti.‘ — 

Mtarkd l^e} Ut Trtali, jDittiei, md lofft. 
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ages. Some had fonghi at Fribonrg«or Rocroy;; alteni at .the battle of Berengen, threw himself 
others at the pamaga of the Rhine, or the taking , Itcforc his colonel in time to save him, and ro¬ 
of Miiesh-icht j a few ef the oldest had assi.stcd m ‘ ccire a ricochet bullet iu hia own leg. Another 
the capture of La Rochelle, under cardinal Riche- ! at the age of seventy-five Wiuj still a dandy, and 
lien, while one or two could even renicrahcr the managed to plait a queue with three haira which 
battle of Maricndal under Turonne, But all alike yet remained on the top of his head. In one of 
appcnredhnppy and pleased, w'aiting for the coining the battles his arm was carried off by a hiillet. 
of Lonia XIV, who had annoimced his intention of ■ “ Ah, my ring ! .my ring !” cried ho to a Irmnpeter 
visiting for the first time these, as he called them, I next him—-" go get me my ring!" It had been 

“ glorious relics of his battalions.” | a present/rom a noble lady ; and when the tnim- 

At lentil, surrounded by a magnificent coriige ' peter placed it in his,rcniaitiiug hand, he seemed 
of guards and nobles, the royal carriage ap- i perfectly contented. 

proaebed; and, with that delicate courtesy so well, The royal procession quitted the Hotel amid 
understood by the king, the frpop.s in attondanoo the saluting of cannon, and the shouting of the 
were ordered t- sheathe their swords and fall baok, inmates; and the next day, in order to cenimenio- 
as he entered the gateway. “ M. de Brelcuil,” j rate the event, the following words were engraved 
said the' monarch to the captain of hia guard, ' on a piece of ordnance:—“Louis the Great ho- 
“the king of Franco has no need of an escort nonred with his august presence, for the first time, 
when he finds himself in the midst of his brave j his Hotel dc# Livalidcs, on the Dtli May, 1705,” 
veterans." 1 

Followed by the d.auphin, the uiarqnis do Lou- i n. , ^ 

vals, and other distingni.shed personages, J^ouls \ ()\ the afternoon of the let September, ISOO, 

carefully inspected the invalids, pausing now and Napoleon mounted hie horse, and quitted St. 
then to address a few kind words to those wlimn | Cloud, a<‘companied. only by his grand marshal, 
he recognised. One very young lad ^hanced to his aide-de-camp, Rapp, and a page. After enjoy- 
ntlract the king’s attention. His face was very : ing a brisk g.allop tlirongh the Bois de Boulogne, 
pale, and he seemed to have received a set'cre ' he drew up at the gate of Maillot, and dismissed 
wound in the neck. hi*# attend.mts, with the exception of Rapp, who 

“ What is your name?” asked Louis. followed him into the avenue of Neuilly. Gallop- 

“ Maurice, sire.” , ing by the spot where the triumphal arch was 

“In what battle were you wounded ?” then beginning to rise from its foundations, they 

"At Blenheim, sire,” reached the grand avenue of ''I.ainps Ely.s(?es, 

At that word ^e brow of Louis darkened. and'proceeiled towards the HiMel dcs Jnvalidcs. 

“ Under what marshal did yon serve ?” Tliere Napoleon stopped and gazed :vt the splendid 

"Sire, under Monseigneur de Tallnrd.” edifice, glowing in tlic beams of the setting sun. 

"Messieurs da Tallard and de Marsein,” said • "Fine! very fine!” he repeated several times, 
the monarch, turning to Louvais, " can reekofi a " Trnly Louis xjv w.h 8 a great king! ” Then ad- 
suffleient number of glorious days to efface the j dressing Rapp, he said. “ I am going to visit 
memory of that one. Even the sun is not with- ' my inmids this evening. Hold my horse— I 
out a spot.” And again addresmug the young ' stiall not slay long.” And throwing the bridle to 
soldier, ne said, “ Are you happy here ?” his aide-de-camp, Napoleon passed beneath the 

" Ah! sire,” replied Maurice, " your majesty’s principal gateway. Seeing a man dressed in a 
goodness leaves ns nothing to wish for.” military hat, and with two epaulettes badly con- 

The marslial de Grancoy, governor of the esta- cealed by his half-bnttone^ rediHgote, the sentry 
blishment, advanced nnd> said.- " Sire, behold the supposed him to be a si)feklor ^cer, and allowed 
fruits of your beneficence! BcK;re your accessimi him to pass Avithont question, 
the defenders of France had no asylum: now. Crossing his arms on bis chest, the visitor, hav- 
tfaanks to ' yonr majesty, want or distress can' ing reached tj)o principal court, stopped and looked 
never reach those who have shed their blood for around him. Suddenly the conversation of two 
tlieir country. And if that which still runs invalids coming out of the building attracted bis 
through our vema can do ni^ht for the safety o: attention. In order to listen, be walked behind 

I-?-.— _—•II_ L _ _ A^9.. _1 .a*_ 1-!^ _L.- a.1.. •_ 


are!—Long live the, king! Long live Louis! ’ 


glory of our king, douotlese we will yet show our ] tlTem. regulating his pace by for the y 

successors what stout hearts and willing hands walked vciy slowly. These two men seemed bowed 
can do.” down with years. The least feeble of them led 

Once raorj Louis looked arounQ, and asked in a h'. ../'■"ion, .‘ind as th#y tottered on, he looked 

.mxiously around. 


loud " ,loa: •“ Well, my children, are ye happ’’ .mxiously around. 

ftoie “Jerome," said the eldest, in a husky voice, 

lilt luov ... ?t’’'"''tte ....u di.seiplinc hud “do yri see him coming?” 

imposed solemn silence j but when the king dsked “ No, father; but never mind! I'll read him a 
a question, must he not be answered ? So two lecture ivhieh he won't forget in a harry—care- 
thousand voices, cried together: “We are! wo les.i bo y that he is! ” 


“ But, Jerome, wo must make some allowance 


Accompanied by the governor and a guard of for him—we were once young onr-sekes. Besides, 
honour chosen from amongst the invalids, the mo- I dare say he thought my prayers would hot be 
narch then walked through Uie ostablishinent. finished so soon this eveningf—the boy has a kind 
The guard consieted of twenty men, of whom tdh heart.” 

had lost a lejf, and teu an wm, while the faces Napoleon stepped forward, and addressing the 
of til were scarred and seamed with hCuourabfe old men, said, "Apparently, my liriends, yon ai-e 
woonds. One df tirem, while serving as a tab- waiting for some one ?" 
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The youngest looked up and touched, his hat, rice, “ Jeroi.io has wsitclifld me llhe a good and 
for he saw the gleam of the epaulettes. j dutiful sou. Kty that ///> should be so forgetful 1” 

“ Yes, colonel,” rqdied he, " uiy father JVraiirice ; “ IVell,” said Napoleon, “ I will do uiy beat to 

and 1 have been waiting for my truant son. lie ' supply M. Cyprion’s place. At your .age it is nut 
knows well tbiit bis grandfather requires the sup.good to be imder the night air.” 


knows well tbiit his grandfather requires the sup¬ 
port of his arras to roach the dormitory, as one of | *' Here lie comes at liist!” cried Jerome. 

mine js-” ^cre he shook his empty %leevo. [ Tlio emperor looked with some euriosit,y at this 

"You are a brave fellow!” said the emperor, 1 wild boy, for whose youth allowance was to be 


“ and your son has done wrong. But how ciwne | made, and saw to his astouish nent an invalid of 
your father,” he continued, as they wolk^l along,! some sixty years old, witli two wiaideii legs, but 
“ to remain so late out?” j one eye, and a frightfully scarred face, advancing 

“ Because, colonel, he always devotes the after- j low.srds them as quickly as hi.s infirmities would 
noon of the 1st of September to commemorate the permit, .ferome began to reproach his truant son, 
anniversary of tho death of the king, under whom ' but the latter intecruptwl him by holding up a 
he formerly serve^.” : Ha.«k, a pic(« of white broads and - ^ew lumps of 

“ What king was that P ” i sugar. ” See,” ho said, " it was getting these 

*' His late majestj', Louis xiv," said the old things that delayed me. I knew grandfather 


he formcrlj’ served-” 

“ What king was that P ” 

*' His late majestj', Louis xiv," said the old 
man, who had not before joined in the conversa¬ 
tion. 

‘‘Louis XTv!” repealed Napoleon, in astonisli- 
ment. “ Where can yon have seen him ? ” 

“ Here, in this place; he spoko to me, and I 
answered," said Maurice, grandly. 

“ flow old are yon ?” 

“ Tf T live till Candlemas, colonel, I shall he 
one hundred and twenty-one years old.” 


” A hundred and twenty-ono years!” eru'd the him.’’ 


would like a draught of warm wine and sugar 
after his long stay out; so 1 went to my old friend 
f'olibert, and pcrshadtxl him to givff me his allow¬ 
ance of wine ill exchange lor my,mounting guard 
ill his place to-morrow.” 

“ Well, well,” said .'erome, " that was thought¬ 
ful of you, my boy, I jt mcantimo we»should have 
been badly ^ but for the kindness of this noble 
colonel who has made your grandfather lean on 


emperor. And taking the old man’s arm, he s; id 
kindly, “Lean on me, old comrade, I will sup¬ 
port YOU.” 

“ No, no, colonel, I know too well the rc- 
•spect --” 


Cyprieii saluted the emperor, w'hom, in the in- 
I creasing (larkuc.s.s, he did not recognise, aud said : 
j “Now then, sir, with.your permission, I will re- 
' mine my post.” 

I “ Ami ail houonrablo one it i.s,” said Napoleon. 


Nonsense! I desire it.” And the emperor | “ Pray, in what engagement wore yon wounded P” 


p^iitly plated the arm within his own, although 
the vutcrau still resioted. 

" Come, father,” said .Icrome, " do as the colo- 


“ At the bnlllo of Fleuriis, colonel, gained 
against tho Austrians by general Jourdnn, now 
marshal of tli,. ei.ipire. A volley of grape-shot 


nel orders you, or else tho end of your politeness I knooked out my eye, and (oirried off both my Ic] 


will bo, that you'll have a fine cold to-morrow. 
And then this young Cyprien is not coming yet I ” 


at the same time. “ But,” added Cjqiricn, strik¬ 
ing his powerful chest, “ my heart wa.s not lonch- 


You must have entered this Hotel while very | ed, nor my stomach cither, and they have both, I 


young P” said Najioleon, as they walked along. 

“ Yes, colonel; I was hut eighteen when I 
fought at Freidliiigen, and the next year, at Blen¬ 
heim, I received a wound in my neck whicli dis¬ 
abled me, and obiaLic.. for me the favour of 
entering here,” * 

“ It was not a favour,” interrupted Napoleon— 
“ it was a right.” . 

“ I have lifed here upwards of a hundred years. 
I was married here, and I have seen all ray old 
comrades pass away. %t, although there are only 
young pe ople now in tnd llCtel, 1 am very happy 
since my cn)iaren came to join me.” 


“M. Jerome,” said Napoleon, “how old arc ! in a ilowing wig and silk st^ickings! die’s nutio 
you?” • * , « -J be mentioned in Uie same year with tllo emperor, 

al ___!_ 1.. ___1_. T_ 1_5...^ .1. - »_,1 l'__ -f -. H. 


“ Going on ninety-one, colonel; I was bom in 
1716.” 

“ Yes,” said his father, “ tho very year tl^t his 
late mi^esty Louis xiv died. I remember it 
well OS if it were yesterday." 

“ What battles have you been in, my friend P” 

“At Pontenoy, colonri, at Lamfedl, at Bos- 
bach, at Berghen, aud at Fribourg. It was in the 
last battle f lost my arm. 1 came here in the 
year 17fi3, in the time of Louis xv,” 

That poor king,” said Napoleon, as if speaking 
to himselL “ who signed ft shameful treaty that de¬ 
prived France of fiiteen hundred leagues of coast.” 

“And for the last forty-three years,” said Mas* 


hope, some good days’ work in them yet.” 

Napoleon smiled. “ The battle of Fleuras,” ho 
said, “ was fought, I tlunk, in 170 tP” 

Yes, colonel.” 

“That was already in Bonaparte's time,” re¬ 
marked Maurice. 

“ Grandfather,” replied Cyprien, “ please to say 
tho emperor Napoleon tho Great; that is bis 
proper title.” 

“ In the time of his late majesty Louis Xiv—” 

" Ah, grandfather,” intcraupted Cyprien, im^ ' 
patiently, “ we’re tired of hearing about that, 
monarch of the old regime, who used to^yo to war 


■"ho dresses and lives like ono of ourselves. Is it 
not iij, colon ’ ®” 

Napoleon knitt-S h''- ..i-.-r:;--, ■ aimwereu 

coldly : “ Yon are mistaken M. Cvprion; Louis 
xrv was a great king! It was ho who raised 
France to the first rank amongst the nations of 
Europe; it was he who first marshalled 100,(KK) 
soldiers on land, and ono hundred vessels on tho 
sea. He added to bis dotniiiioiffii Roiissilloh, 
Franche-Comtd, and Flanders; he seated one of 
his children on the throne of Spain; and it was he 
who founded this H6tel cte.s Invades. Since 
Charlemagne, there has not been a king in France 
worthy of being compared to him i ” 
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ThU a’ulqg'ium on the inonnreh whoii]. lie almost | 
idolized caused <ho dim eyes of old Maurice to ! 
sparldo; ho tried to straighten himself, and said I 
in a broken voic e: «ravo! bravo! Ah! colo* j 
iiol, you are worthy to hpe served his late majesty 
Louis \iv. Had you lived in his time.he would 
have made yon a field-inarshal! '* 

Somewhat abashed, Cyprieu stammored out, 
“ Excuse me, colondl; but you know 1 never knew 
this king of grandfather's. 1 only heard him 
spoken of 'by some of the oldest men here.” 

“ And those who spoke disrespectfully of him,” 
said Napoleon, “ did wrong. Jlcre, at all events, 
the memory of Loui-s xiv ought to be venerated." 

At that moincnt, lights appeared at the end of 
the court, a sonnu of voices was heard, and many 
persons approached. Itapp- had waited a long 
time on the spot where the emperor had left him; 
but wben it became dark, 'Oud his master did not 
return, be grewsuneasy, and gtvihg the horses in 
charge to a soldier, he entered the Hotel, and told 
the governor, Miirshal Serrnrier, that the emperor 
had been for tho last hour invogniio within the 
walls, The news spread quickly among the ofli- 
cers; they hastened to look for their beloved mas* 
ter, and found him on the terrace couvdl'sing.with 
his three companions. 

At the cries of “ Here he is! long live the 
empeiwl” Cypricn, fixing his eye attentively on 
file supposed colonel, suddenly recognised him, 
and clasping his hands, exclaimed: “ Ah! .sire, 
pardon me. Father, grandfather—this is the em¬ 
peror himself! ” 

“ You the emperor, colonel!” cried tho two old 
men. 

“Yes, my children,'’ replied cNaivslsoi), kindly 
holding each by an arm, in order to prevent them 
from kneeling, “ although much younger than yon, 
1 am yoiii* father, and the father of every soldier 
who has fought fur the honour of France!” 

At that moment, Ilapp, the governor, and their 
.atteudniifs, came up and saluted Napoleon. With 
a stern look, lie said to his aide-de-camp, in an 
under tunc, " You sliould Uavo had patience to 
wait.” Then, turuiug t» the others in an affable 
manner, he said : “ Approach*,',marshal and gen¬ 
tlemen ; help mo to recompense three generations 
of heroes. These brave men,” pointing, to Mau¬ 
rice, Jerome, and Cypricn, “ have fought in three 
glorious battles—Freidluigeii, liacours, and Flcu- 
vas. Marshal,” to Serrnrigr, “ lend mo your cihiss; 
you shall have one in its stead to-morrow,” he 
Added, smiling. " Give me yours also, Rapp.** 

Having received the tjvo crosses, Napoleon gave 
one to Jerone, tlft other to Cypricn; and then 
taking «ff his ow'ji, he fastened it' on the breast of, 
' venerable Maurice, saying, as he 
lAhT ctmfn«I.;r,T-j»P'ait,^liat I Ail! h'ot sooner dis¬ 
charge this debt which Franco owes you." • 

“ Long live the emperor! long live tho empe¬ 
ror!" shouted all present. 

" Sire,” said old Maurice, in a I’oice trembling 
with rapture, “you have made the remainder of 
life liappy to me and my children.’’ 

“ My brave fellow,” replied Napoleon, giving his 
hand, wluch the old man seizeu and pressed re¬ 
spectfully with his Hps; “ I repeat that I am 
only dismiargiug a debt wbich our country owes 
you.” • c 


Meantime the news bell spread throughout the 
H6tel tbatthe emperor fras there. All tho inmates, 
disregarding rules and discipline, came out of 
their rooAs, and rushed into the court, crying 
out, “ Long live the emperor! ” 

In a moment Napoleon found himself sur¬ 
rounded by»a crowd of eager veteran^ each trying 
who could get nearest to his belovcd%eneral. 

“ My emperor I ” cried one, '* I was with you at 
Toulon! ” “ And I at the passage of St. Hernard!” 
“ And I a£ Trcbia! ” “ You spoke to me at Abou- 
Irir!” “ I shared my biead with yon at Itoreredo 1” 
“I picked up your hat at Marengo!” “I was at 
Austerlitz! ” etc., etc. 

Napoleon smiled at tho reminiscences of these 
extempore Xenophons, and tried‘to answer each 
individually, enquiring whether they w'ere content 
with their position, or wished for anything with 
which ho could supply them. 

At length Napoleon took leave of tho governor; 
and the crowd opening, respectfully made way for 
him to pass to the gate. Irapp had sent bick'the 
horses, and ordered a carriage with mi escort of 
divagoons to be in attendance. Tho emperor got in 
with his aidc-de-camp, while the echoes of tho 
Seine resounded with shouts of" Vive I'Emne- 
rear ! ” 

"-This has been one of the happiest evenings in 
my life! ” lie said to Rapp. “ I should like well 
enough to pass the remaiuder of mj' days in the 
Hotel des Tnvalides.” 

“Then I,” replied the aid e-de-e qmp, wilb his 
usuaj frankness, ** should likS”to’’be assured of 
dying and being buried there.” 

“ \Vho knows P” said Napoleon; “ that may hap¬ 
pen ; and I myself—who knows-” Uc did not 

fiuisli the sentence, bnt fell into a profound reverie, 
which lasted during the remainder of tho drive. 


On the loth of December, 1840, a funeral car, 
covered with crowii-s of laurel, preceded by tlie 
banner of France, and followed by the surviving 
relies of her forty armies, passed slowly beneath 
the Triumphal Arch do I’iSfloik. The sarcopha¬ 
gus it bore contained Che mortal spoils of him 
who, m tho sj^mco of fifteen years, had well nigh 
conquered tho world. Tho dead Napoleon was 
thus tardily borne to bis place bbiieath that dome 
raised for the shelter of licrobs. 

Late in the evening when the crowd had slowly 
dioperaed, when the mnifmur of its thousand 
mournful voices was hushed, when' C Lo' BB lIta fle 
was complete, and tho silence unbroken, an iiwalid, 
a (^r~|e(rensriau, clmost blind, and walking on two 


in,perial catafalque. Taking off his wooden legs 
in order to kneel down, he bent his venerable lu^ 
on tho steps; and presently, mingled with sobs, 
he uttered im broken accents the words, " Empe¬ 
ror! father!” 

At length his companions succeeded in drawing 
him away; and as he passed out, the superior offi¬ 
cers of the H6tel respectfully saluted the old man. 
He who thus came to render his last hoinage to 
his miister was Cyprien, the grandson of rather 
Maurice. 
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A CHAPTER On ashes.* 

Some of the most beautiful provisions of an 
Almighty power are lost to our comprehension 
from the very carcumstanee of their being so com¬ 
mon. If the world's economy had beci} regulated 
by the Creator after the fashion of our own imper¬ 
fect schemes, amongst which there arc various 
degrees of excellence, then wo might have been 
struck with perfections by comparison with things 
less perfect; but whore all ig so perfect, so excel¬ 
lent, the beauty of that excellence is only to be 
learned by study and attention. 

What can seemingly present so uninteresting a 
scope for investigauon as the theme of ashes P 
What subject apparently so common-place, so poor, 
so uninviting ? Yet beautiful consideratious spring 
nut of the study of this material, and proofs of 
God's benevolence arc made evident* as we shall 
see. • 

IJcadcr, have you never stood before a black¬ 
smith's forge ? Have you never seen a piece of 
iron, white-hot and' glowing, snatched from the 
forge, and then, when laid on the anvil and struck 
by a hammer, dart forth in every direction its 
apafl-kling coruscations P tVhat do you imagine to 
be the nature of these metallic coruscations P 
They are ashes, nothing but ashes—ashes of biA'n- 
ing iron; and although such ashes are dignified 
by chemists with a peculiar name, being called 
" oxide of iron,” yet they we nevertheless ashes. 
Let us here pau'^iSjyhile to create in the reader’s 
mind an idea with which he is perhaps not* yet 
familiar—an idea of the combustibility of iron. 
Everybody knows that candles and coal and wood, 
and many other things ordinarily termed combus¬ 
tibles, will burn, but everybody does not yet know 
that a piece of iron will in like manner burn, even 
Ihougli they may have seen the operation pei-j 
formed. 

Although the heating of a piece of iron in a 
smith's forge is the instance we have chosen, yet 
there arc fur commoner examples than this. Is 
the oii'cumstimce not quite familiar to most of ns, 
that a fire-poker ffeeonJb^fter the lapse of time 
considerably diniinishcd in size P and do *wc not 
even in common language say that the poker has 
burned awayP The expression Ls qpt figumtive, 
it is real; in point o£ fact, iron is a combustible 
body, and so, under peculiar circumstunces, is every 
other metal, not even gold being an exception to 
th^ide. ‘the reader will like to witnels 

a ratli^moro decided case of iron combustion than 
any of those wo have already cited. Well, his 
desires can be gratified w<th mucS 
fine sewing needle be stuck by means of its eye' 
extremity in a piece of cork, and its point inserted ! 
into the flame of q candle, the point will lal|p fire,' 
mid dart off sparks in every direction. Presently, 
however, for some reason not yet evident, although 
it will be soon, the needle ceases to bum, and now 
it is time for us to pause, and refleef on what we 
have seen. The very fact that iron l>ur>M under 
ordinary circumstances, yet does not burn well, 
demonstrates the beauty of that provision by which 
the Almighty has rendered the metal iron adapted 
to our wants. Supposing it were so constitute as 
not merely to bum, but to burn well in the ordi¬ 
nary manner of combustibles, then we at onCe see 


that the mftal iron might as well have not existed 
for aught of service it would have been to man. 
Who would be thoughtless.enough to bnild fire- 
stoves of wood ? or to make tdngs an<l pokers and 
shovels of'wood p It is evident such iiistruments 
never could be used for their appropriate purposes. 
They would take fire, and burn, digsipatedy^»r 
most part into invisible fleeting gases, but leaving 
a littfe, a very little, ashes. Well, if iroti had been 
capable 6f burning a little more rcadUy than it 
docs, then wo c.ould no more have furnicd fire-tongs 
and shovels and grates and pokers of iron tliaii we 
now can of wood. All this is evident; bnt a very 
wonderful fact remains to be told. Although burn¬ 
ing wood is dissipated for the m^stfhri into gases 
and smoke, leaving biit very little a«liK!^ yet iron 
when burned yields no gas or smoke, bnt is con¬ 
verted entirely into ashes; and still more wonder¬ 
ful to relate, thq ashes weigh more than the ori¬ 
ginal iron, so that twenty-eight ponnds of iron 
yield after coinbustiou no less •than (hirty-fhree 
pounds of ashes. See what a beautiful provision' 
of nature this ciremr .sance makes known to us. 
I^ appears that wood and coal and coko, and every 
other variety of fuel commonly used by mankind, 
would have been totally iinadaptcd to our uses, if 
provision had not been made relative to the quan¬ 
tity of their resulting ashes. Thus, suppose for mi 
instant that every twenty-eight ponnds of coals 
had been so eonstitnted tliat they must have 
yielded thii’ty-tlirce of ashes, it fuiloivs tiiat in 
! proixiss of time wo could no longer have employed 
! coal as fuel. Tlie eonstaiif necessity for clearing 
I away so vagf an amoniit of ashes would have been 
I too luiicli for us. Tho vicinity of man’.s dwelling- 
! places wouTcf Ufe disfigured by ciioriiious licaps of 
unsightly cinders. But the mere embarrassment 
connected with the presence of such a matisrial 
where not required is not the only disadvantage 
that would ensue. Providence has so arranged 
matters, that the ashes of wood and coals, and 
perhaps of all other bodies commonly employed by 
man as articles of fuel, shall bo advantageous to 
man’s future wants. Thus, for instance, supposing 
wood to be tho coijJjiistible under consideration, 
the resulting ashesCare for the most part a mixture 
of various substances which are soluble in ivater, 
and which* being dissolved by rain, prove advan¬ 
tageous to the growth of plants. Of this kind is 
potash, a substance not only useful ns a manure, 
hut employed in tho manufiictiiro of soap aim 
numerous other articles. ^1 the potash sold in 
shops was originally produced from wood ashes; 
and in certain places, wlxfo sqap is ^cor, water 
I that has been poured over woorl ashes tnd Iios et- 
4 {raetod tho potash is used as a substitnto. 

itt^iid^’s,’H!^pftouT descript ion, the t^ er inV, 
as well perform an^xpeasiiisiis^^NWflffl'Sqmro no' 
costl/ apparatus, and will teach an important fact; 
therefore, although not of a very showy character, 
the experiment will not be devoid of interest. 
Taking a portion of actually pure water—that is 
to say, distilled water—^the young experimentalist 
may pour it into a watoh-glass, aiTd, placing tlte 
wateli-glass in a heated oven, the whole may be 
allowed to remain until perfectly dry. These 
directions being attended tA, it wilf be found, at 
the expirktion of a e.ertain time—dependent on tho 
quantity of water used, the degree df heat employed. 
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and sSme other considerations—thafr the watch- 
fflass is not only perfectly dry, bat also quite 
clean and unsoiled; in other words,that all the 
water has J)eeii driven off in the form of steam, 
ftiil if the experiment be repeated with water that 
has been allowed to come in confcwt iMth wood- 
ashes, and i^rom which the ashes have l)oeu allowed 
to deposit, then the watch-^^luss will contain a 
l»oi tion-~a small portion it is tme~of white solid 
matter, which, in general terms, may* be called 
“ potasA and iu this way potash, sold iu com¬ 
merce under the name of pearlash, is actually 
made on the large scale. 

Now if, instead of the ashes 4>f wood, the reader 
take some. ashes, or “ oxide," of iron col¬ 

lected a<i^ a smith’s forge, he will find that water 
dissolves no portion of them, supposing them to 
bo free from admixture wifh every other substance; 
whence it appears that, if the Creator had so 
willed it that iron should bo our fuel, u'c should 
have •been met •with another inqiediment. At 
' present tho substances employed by ns as fuel are 
so constituted, that they sh^l minister to some 
further use; tliat they sfkall aid us in some mayii- 
factni'c, or ferlilizo our gardens and fields; that 
they shall, for the must part, be capable of ablution 
by ruins and Hoods, ami nut inconvenience us by 
their accuinnlation. Circumstances are very dif¬ 
ferent with the ashes of iron. Once generated, 
Oioy are, so to speak, permanent. They cannot 
dissohe, or melt away. They confer no benefit 
in any shape ; neither fertilizing our ground, nor 
yielding us valuable results. How ditlip'ent is it 
with ordinary oonibuslibies! As rjgards them, 
Cod has so arranged matters that the act of burn¬ 
ing, instead of merely serving <b ctoITb heat, shall 
be attended with all manner of .secondary benefits. 
In the first place, the extent of burning power is 
so regulated that it never (under the guidance of 
prudent people) becomes unmanageable; in the 
second place, the results of combustiuu arc pro- 
diKts not only useful to man, but endowed with 
such naturos that they cannot acenmulalc in un¬ 
manageable quantities. The materials of a billet 
of wood, consumed tS-day, may, to-morrow, form 
a part of a living ti-ec or animat—a portion, it may 
be, of ourselves! The world’s economy is so 
arranged that no element concenicd in the ordinary 
process of combustion ever lies idle. As a prudent 
merchant never luclcs np his capital in a eti-ong 
*~box,but keeps it continuidly moving—buying bece, 

^ selling there, that Mts riches may increase—so, in 
the ecimamy of combustion, do wo find it with tho 
elements (Mucerimd. ,If iron had been our com- 
biustible, tKen, once burned, it wpuld bavu lain idle 
80 f!,-*was relates to tho ordinary scheme of 
J^Srld’s economy. It admits to 

inohT-jt Tj iiigwraHiiriwn— ■ > .roiig”i>6x; whereas, with 
wood, coal, and all ordinary nombnstibles, the pro¬ 
duction of ashes, so fiir from being a final operation, 
is only a middle stage towards thousands of new 
developments. Tims llowors will to-morrow spring 
up, and blossoms shoot forth, and animals grow, 
nourished directly or iudircctlytby the ashes of 
to-day! * 

Verhaps iroa, the instance of extraordinary oom- 
bustion chosen for ofir theme, may have begotten 
ideas of this function which the reader did not 
before possess • but it is so far from Wng tBic only 


material that we mlghfahave chosen fur tiiis purpose, 
that even at random we might have glanced our 
eye over the elements of nature, and shown that 
the few materials designed for us by the Almighty 
as BOtti'ces of heat are really the only ones that 
could be employed; and, aluougb man by avail¬ 
ing himsifif of scientifie aids can succeed in de¬ 
veloping results which in the ordinary coarse of 
natnro do not take place, yet, for some reason 
or other,4hey are totally mmapted to the neces¬ 
sities of man’s exist^ce. All metals are combus¬ 
tible ; two so exceedingly combu^ble, that they 
take fire when thrown into water, or upon ice. 
Others there are which burn immediately on com¬ 
ing into contact with tho air; hut no metal will 
serve the ordinary purposes of fuel for man. Some, 
like iron, yield ashes, which, though not poisonous, 
would iu process of time convert tho world’s sur¬ 
face into a barren heap of cinders; others yield as 
I the rc.snlt of their combustion substances so terribly 
poisonous, that did no qther bar to their use exist, 
this circumstance would bo sufticient. Of tho 
latter kind, is arsenic. Zinc is another metal 
which burns with remarkable facility, and, like 
iron, its ashes* weigh heavier than the metal 
burned. The combuslion of zino may be Very 
easily .“iccomplishcd without the aid of any appara- 
tilb wbiitevcr. The reader has only to send to tho 
first zinc plate worker resident in his neighbour¬ 
hood for some zinc shavings, or suiall strips of 
that metal resembling tho paper clippings where¬ 
with grates are ornamcntecUiMrttinraci', and he 
ina^' readily satisfy himself as te the combustibility 
of zinc. Shavings of this metal can bo lighted in 
the flame of a candle with the readiness of ordi¬ 
nary paper, and they will continue to burn until 
all are gone, nothing but a white powder remain¬ 
ing. One very iinport.aiil circumstance relative to 
^tbis instance of combustion remains to be tnen- 
lioncd. Although zinc iu the condition of very 
fine shaving.s readily takes fire and burns, yet zinc 
in thick pieces will not; and this remark equally 
applies to several other metals. Le.ad, which ap¬ 
parently is one of tho most incombustible sub- 
st.mces ill nature, adipjtf’Of filling reduced to so 
fine a* jiowder that it takes fire immediately on 
coming into contact with the atmosphere. 

liCt us iiqW) iu coticluMon, request tho reader to 
ponder well ou a circumstance incntioued in the 
course of tlii.s paper, but not explained. The ashes 
of iron, and indeed of ql^ metals, weigh heavier 
than the original metals burned..jj^jpuce^^o^this 
increase of weight arise P What does the iron take 
up in burning to give this increase of weigfit P A 
^•orir^rafjoii ot this qbestion will lead us to in¬ 
vestigate tho nature of unseen elements, the oir 
we breathe, and other ga.ses; and will introduce 
ns tn subjected still more extraordinary than the 
Torinalion of diflerent kinds of ashes. Many sub¬ 
stances on being burned yield no ashes whidever, 
'but seem to dissolve into thin air, to be utterly 
destroyed; Jret there is no destruction—the resnlls 
of combustion, whether visible in tlie form of ashes 
or invisible, have still a being and a weight. No¬ 
thing is lost in all creation; and the world, not¬ 
withstanding nil the fires whidh have ever burned, 
mus,t now weigh, to the minutest fraction of a 
grain, the same as when it first came from the 
• hands of its Creator. 
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;j WOOLWIcrfABSENAL.. 

!; Wb hare pataed a morning at Woolwich. We 
have nmbled ihrongh the Kojal Arsenal, among 
pyramids of shot and shell, the lower strata of 
j which, half buried by their own weight in the 
'■ bosom of the earth, have lain peacefully for a 
period beyond the average duration of human life, 

I where they have rusted in inglorious inaction, 
while oar Eng^sh homes, for whose defence they 
I were called into being, have remained frtmquil and 
1 prosperous. Wo have roamed through acres of 
cannon, and carronades, and mortars and mount¬ 
ed artillery, and ordnance of all kinds, the grim 
ranks of whi<^ have stood for long years in storm 
and sunshine, perhaps regarded by a generation 
unaccastomed to war as the useless symbols of a 
forgotten trade. If so, it needed but a breath 
breathed by a foe of Britain to dissipate such a 
blissful delusion, and to shed around these deep- 
mouthed dngiiies of destruction a revived interest— 
an dinportauce as profound as any that attaches 
to the all-engrossii^g question of a national quar- 
rol. That breath has bccn'brealhed by the north- 
eni autocrat—a fodfif wo are to judge by the 
; concurrent testimony of those best able to decide, 

I of all foes, the most obstinate and the most perso- 

II TCi-ing; and again, and at once, ttio national mind 
; reverts, like the miser to his concealed hoardi, to 
j! the national means of defence and of oifence—the 

resources which are at its command for the main- 
I tcnanco of its integrity. 

1| Wc could Tii,4-wrilHngly made heavy sacrifices 
j I to have had it otherwise. Wc could have wished 
; that the cannon cost yesterday had been doomed 
' to grow rusty and honeycombed, like the trophies 
I of Slarlborough and of Wellington, and the costly 
I and fanciful weapons of two or three centuries 
i back, which, rmiged round the llotunda on Wool- 
I wich Common, are available for no other piirpo^ 

I than to show us something of the " pride, jwmp 
and ciremnstauce ” of w.ar at different periods of 
I onr history. But the wish of our heart is not to 
I' be granted; we find ourselves compelled to send 
' forth our warrioi^ tojho battle, and to furnish 
I them with Gt arnnnments«fo meet a stubborn foe, 

I and to assert the might and majesty of England 
in f.ivour of an outraged ally. Wo revolve this 
! stern necessity twt wiriiont many ^nd thoughts, 
having very little enthusiasm for the so-called 
“glories” of battle and bloodshed, in which wc 
Gild no allurements—cjtd, we trust, some sorr<^w 
amt ^yiopatb’i,f«i; the misery and suffering which 
spring even from the most fortunate issues of war. 


I as those of modern EnroM. The iegiops who 
marched iif solid phalanx’ ull they met the enemy 
face to face, and slew him with a sword some 
twenty inches in length,'strewed their onward 
path with corpses, and rarely'lelt tha disabled foo 
with life. 'Thousands fell at Pharsalta for hun¬ 
dreds at Waterloo. When battles #rere &a^t 
hand to band, victory was ibe prize of the boldest, 
the strongest, the best accoittred and the best 
disciplined; and the escape of a routed foe from a 
victorious army was Incomparably mow difficult 
then at the present day. The introduction of 
gunpowder reduced the face to faco carnage, to 
use a familiar expression, to a game at long bow’is. 

It destroyed the old tactics and chan(rad the old 
discipline; and there can be uq.d%>flbt hut that it 
reduced the standardpf iKrsonal cnnra^(^neceB3ai-y 
to make a soldier, since it requires much less 
nerve to light an enemy at a distance of a hundred 
paces than one .who essays to grasp you by the 
beard while his gleaming weapon Gashes before 
your eyes. Yet so battles were fought in-ancient 
times. How different i.s the case in modern warfare 
may l>e gathered from the fact that during the 
vsholo of Wellington's European campaigns, his 
soldiers never actually crossed bayonets with those 
of life enemy but twice—a pimio or a retreat, on 
one side or the other, almost invariably following 
a charge with the bayonet. 

When the musket, or rather tlio arqnebuss, n 
rude contrivance fired with a fusee, succeeded the 
cloth-yard shntl of the British yeoman, it was not 
one-third as doiidly. At the battle of Agincourt 
(if we are not mistaken) when the FhigUsh bow¬ 
men shot Grst, nearly the whole of the front rank 
of the enemy fell dcud or wounded, pierced through 
the body By the Srrows of onr arenprs. No such 
inStanco is on record of the lutality of musket- 
balls, not more than one in sixty of which, it is 
calculated, liiids its mark, owing to their rising in 
the air when they lea'.e the gun. It was not, 
liowevcr, the musket, or any si>ecies of portable 
Gro-ann.s, which revolutionised the tactics of the 
baltle-tield, but the lieavy artillery which render¬ 
ed the old inuncenvres of no avail, and necessitated 
the deploying of ^golid masses into long lines 
whenever they catn'o within the range of cannon- 
.shot. Ludicrous accounts are given of the terrnr 
with whiHi cannon were regarded by the steel- 
clad knights, whose quondam invincibility they at 
onca dissipated, ns they ultimately banished them 
Grom the list of combatants. Tho originBl ctm? * { 
nonS wera very rude machines, constructed, somp I 
of them at least, of sections of solid timber Iwndod I 


But in recurring to the necessities of the cas^ve 
naturally revert to the tvarliko raunitifmu-SfWtij' 


together with ponderous* iron .hoopsf The 'Veil- 
deans, in tho revolutionary war, havlhg no fonn- 


disposal, Bud to the effi^ts they are calculated to W.ries, resorted to such contrivances; they hpwed 

' produce; and we have thought it might be as well ' .•j i-i-,- ^ • *. • 

to jot down a few memoranda on the sujjgcct, if 
' to serve no better purpose than to assist tfie 
i reader in forming some idea of the atmosphere of 
' the batUe-Gold, aud of the material^tmd physical 
terrors which man lets loose against his fellow- 
man when ho resorts to the ultima rath of brute 
force as an argummit. 

The discovery of gunpowdOT did not, as is 
frequently supposed, increase the mortality of the 
battle-field. The wars of tho ancient Bomans 
were perhaps ten times as deadly in their effects 


std??®’ iiltiKsiglij^lar shape for shot; bu t jn 
discharge of thclf^pieciiaBMitaiP^MlMIffiEiselvea as 
miicli injury as they iiiGicted on their foes. 
Though tho tir.st cannon east were of a moderate 
size, every founder sought to surpass his predeces¬ 
sor, and they were soon made of immense and 
unwieldy dimensions, of which many specimens 
may yet be seen in various parts ofthe kingdom— 
the largest pcrliam being that on Dover Oliffii 
known as Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Piece. The 
Turks, however, surpsuised dll othenf in the size of 
Ibelr ordnance, having excavated huge eavemouB 
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tunnels in the rocks g^narling the passu^ to tlieir i out of the way eve they cxplo<1e. Shells, hhwever, 
oapital, from which they fired vast crags, one of j have been lately invented!—and they are said to be 
which was sufficient to sink a vessel of war. > under course of Moof at a«ir aj’seualfl—-which are 
Man, however, soon found by experience the 1 contrived to explode upon bMitact with any hard 
limits of size and weight to which cannon could . substance,-by means of a detonating* shaft, which 
be_ cast successfiill}'—any defect in the casting * is driven -into tiie mass of powder by the shock, 
being pretty sure to result in the burning of the i Wc have seen one, of a conical shape,''snid to con- 
piece—and shot are now rarely fired weighing mncli , tain fifty pounds of gunpowjler, w’hich nay be 
over a hundred-weight each. But it was found . fired to »distance of something under three milea, 
that round shot, though eficctniil a^long dig-1 and wbieh, on bursting, wonld scatter with irre-' 
tauces, and in battering down defences, was less 1 sistible force its dismembered fi’agmenfs in cveiy 
deadly at close quarters thdh the horrible necc.ssi-1 direction. The success of such an enpne must 
tics of war required; and there speedily arose a ' depend upon its ocriainty of travelling in such a 
variety of terrific inventions to supply this dcsi- 1 direefion its to insure the porens-sion of the doton- 
deratura. Shots chained together were fired either ! ating shaft. The fatal effects ,pQ«*thc shell are 
from the same fiiece or from separate pieces dis- | often avoided by the combatants Ijdng down on 
charged at the same instant. Shots united by a i the ground the moment that one malilhs its ap- 
long bar of iron, hurled from long guns, went I pearance. A story is told of an officer v^ho, having 
whirling among the rigging or alon^ the battle- ' been “sent to Coventry” for refusing a chaHenge, 
ments of .the foe. Heavy balls, furnished like a | carried a shell “into the mess-room of his com- 
comet jvith a tail, made of a dozen Bword-bladc.s, I panioiis, where they tvere all ai^ table, dcKlteratoly 
all* clasued like a poclftt-knifc in the cannon’s 1 lighted the fusee, placed it on the ground, and 
mouth, nut which opened with a radius of several 1 stood over it, contemplating the progress of the 
feet when discharged, crashed and sloshed their ! tj^’c, with his arms folded, and an air of perfect 
invisible path among the miserqjble squadrons op-! complacency. Tbe;^ all bnstlcd pell-mell out at 
posed to them. Others, dragging alter them a ' the door, overthrowing ono another in their hnrry 
flying conglomerate of hooks and knives, were let {to 'escape. When they were gone, he quietly 
fly among the cordage of vessels. Bnndlcj of i walked to the corner of the room, and lay down, 
small shot tied up like bunches of grapes, and tin ' rising nnhnrt immediately after the explosion, and 
canisters fitted to the boro of the cannon, and I was found walking about iincoiicerncdly when 
filled with fragments of iron, old nails, remnants i tliey re-entered, having thus ro-estabiished his 
of old cliaiiia,^c., were substituted for the cannon ■ character as a man of courage. Thanks to the 
ball when it be^m'^expedient to resist the assiiults . deserved disgrace into which the practice of dool- 
of besiegers, or to clear the decks of an enemy, ling has fallen, snob a hare-brained experiment 
Various other contrivances of the kind might be need not bd repeated. 

ennmerated; but partly from their expense, partly The wav rocket, which was so much improved 
from the danger attending their use, and partly hy»sir AVilliam ('ongrevo in the early part of the 
from their unmanageableuess, they have all disap- present century, may, wo arc disposed to tliink, 
pcared from modern warfare, with the exception j be regarded ns a inodirication of the shell. It was 
of grape-shot and canister-shot, which are yet ift first used against the flotilla at Boulogne, in 1806, 
use. j and afterwards with more success against the' 

But an enemy has often to be combated, who, i forces of Napoleon at the battle of Leipsic. It 
intrenched in his defences, cannot be seen. For has one great advantage in its comparative porta- 
his especial and fatal behoof we may fairly suppose bility, as no cannon or mortar is wanted to propel 
that tho i/iell wa# invoiif ed. The shell, as most it; but its path in the air is extremely uncertain, 
of our readers know, is a%ollow ball of iron, of a owing to its susscptibility to the action of the 
diameter^ varying from four or five to eighteen wind; and it is impossible to predict with any cer- 
or more inches; the iycni may be from lesq than tainly where it will fall. It has another advantage 
one to three or four inches in thicKbess, and the in its being availiible without any heavy apparatus: 
iiollow space is fillca with gunpowder, of which a shot or a shell must be discharged by ^ cannon 
the globe may contain from one or two to twenty v a* mortar; a rocket jnay be said to bo its own* < 
or thirty pounds, or Anre. As the shell, for the mortar, inasiniieh as it carrfos its propelling apjia- 
most part, half be thrown info a place, and not rains along with it in itsjounicy tWugh the airj 
hnrled against it (though (his is not invariably and may bo as easily fired from acboat wlpcli' 
the case), the science oj fluxions comes it>^ 4 ^y would not carry the weight of a gu» as from a 
in its projection-—a science which determines upon Ijbattery, 

mathematical principles tho path which a body of ’ KlcS" diikeyif IVeUington had no partially fo^ 
a given weight will take when projected by a rockets, hi cohs'?i{icnce,^UiMiMasMit)ftt: 
given force at a certain angle. * ♦ but they were used at Waterloo with a destractiva 

Shells are generally projected from mortars, effect. They were found serviceable, and are said 
which may be described as cannon cut short—a to have done much execution, at tho siege of Acre, 
short boro being all that is necessary when they In the civil wars of Spain thej were tho terror of 
have not to be hurled to a great distance. A fusee the guerillii parties, whom it was found impossible 
is attached to the shell, and the length of this has to expel fi'om tjieir woody fastnesses by any other 
to bo calculated, in order that the gunpowder may means, but who invaviably took flight when tho 
explode at tlie right moment. Hundreds of shells rockets descended amongst them. Sir William 
burst in tho air, and do but comparatively ^sraall Congreve was the first who madefrockots with 
damage; many more remain burning after* they iuin cases, and supplied them with a central tail or 
have alighted, and give the enemy time to get stick f but within the last few yeail they have been 
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orodiifteuslv iwiprovwl by Mr. Hale, wkose rockets _ _ __I 

iiy with something like certainty of aim, und carry THE'MILITARY KEY OR ASIATIC 
no tail. The war rocket varjps in weight from TURKEY, 

throe pounds to tl.r« hundred pounds *md. owing ^ ^ 

to late imprdvcments, seems Idiely to take lank as important news that the emperor of Russia 

l‘“ been fompcilcd to evacuate the Hanubian 

W’brunt of the battle is, however, alwny.s 

soldiery, and it. is to tl,e ^ i^ij/titre of war. For the fast six months, 
etheacy of the ams of the mass that ave must Armenian winter has 

look for sSceess. The weapon of tlie common sol- ,,t,, suspended all military operations in the 
d.er, therefore, has not been overlooked m the eastirn part of the saltan’s doniinfons. Opiwrtu- 
general march of improvement. In lieu of the _„av.4„j - 


i f u. nl V i-\ «ity bai thus been afforded to repair, iii-somo 

I old-i^hioned musket, with Its globe onead, w^ ^ ^ jJ „„fortuuato 

1 r'*' ca enlalion, ,^5 the advantages were chiefly 

I ‘*"”1"“'' on the side of Russia. Inefficient and recreant 

II le£ coTp, paltiallf holloiTwirt^ ‘''LTflrZin? 

j f \V.j fl'in' machines at work in the *arseiial at Wool together with arms imd ammunition, have been 
I fr c flftw iDScnincs <11* woik in vn 6 *Uib 6 iini fll* \* ool* • i. i j *i it 4*1 ., 41 _ 

h wich, vaiuiug down these conical bullets at tlie transported to the spot. Until very rewntly, the 

1 , rate oAwo huudrlid thousand a-day-a thousand ^rea cr part ot the artiUeiy of the Turkad. apy 

! children were plying their “little hands” iu the buried under the snow m one of the ravines 

mauufiicture of cartridges and percussion caps; Erzeroom. where it had 

! 1 and a regiment of artisans, whom wo do not pil: " abandoned by tlie fugitive sold,era towards 

' tend to number, were fabricating the multitudinous operations and con- 


i' all the appliance.^ to facilitate production wltich 

I i inodcrn ingenuity, imdcr tho spur of a sudden and 
i I imperative necessity, has availed to discover. 

I I 'The above are some of tho grim facts that lurk 
, j iu the womb of the thunder-cloud which lowers 
Ji over Europe. There are others. Man's inven- 
I i lion is in nothing more fruitful than iu the pro- 

duefion of impicmenis for destroying* liis fellow. 
] I In the lost war with America, txciiumdsus experi- 
, mciits were ntado with submarine engines to bbiw 

1 tlie British into the air. Happily they failed ; and 

‘ the iorindo, as it was called, has been torpid over 
since, 'fho talk is now of asphyxiating bullets, 
I calculated to stifle where they do not crush to 
I death; and cargoes of them are said to have gone 

I out to. tlie Baltic for the service of tho fleets. 

I What other novel means of destruction wo have 
.at our command is best known to tliusc who Iiavo 
j the ciiarge of their preparatfcit ami distribution, 
i They are eagacionsly cautions iu their coiitidonces 
I upon tho subject; and, looking to tlie disclosure 
I which have lately been made relative to narties 


iiuvii i/4iu Duiiriv4;f: uiiu. iUUJiJUU W (liV UJaCiUSUrilil ti i i< 1 rm • x • 

wliich have lately been made relative to parties mul «8ch. • Tins wo meet with m an 

at home enm-ured sunulvimr arms fn ft.n mrtriictive, lively, and admiraUo work on Armenia, 


tlicts now impending iu this r^ion, there is*no 
doubt that Erzeroora, the capital of Armenia, will 
beat a most prominent part. This city is tho 
centre and key of all the surrounding districts 
upon which the surges of war threaten to break. 
From Georgia, Persia, and Trebizoud, there is no 
other city or entrepot where a*s-iwmy could rc.st to 
bay ill stores and collect supplies for a campaign. 
One of fbc first objects of Russia will be to get 
possession of this imporiant point d’appu!; and 
whatever power manages to retain a hold upon 
this strong position, has the fate of that part of 
Asia in Its hands. No c.irav.'ins could pass, no 
mercantile spcciilations could be carried on, and no 
large bodies of troops could march, without the 
permissinn of the military oceupnuts of Erzeroom, 
since almost the only practicable road through 
these rocky .and sterile region.s passc.s througli or 
close by that city. ^ 

Sncli^ being the intei^st attaching to this im¬ 
portant city, a little information in relation to it 
will be welcomed by oui' readers, we doubt not, as 


at home ,cng.iged in supplying arms to the uieiny, amen,a, 

^ caimot but commend theif reservo. * , f A Ro^rt Curzon, 

In some future uuiwbers of our journal wo sha lately spent a yqpt- m ti.at territory, m 

iha wnv ivw rii< ^ i^ou ot of seMlinti: a lonpr-disputed bonudiirv qnes- 

painful nZsif/ii^sedlipon ftfbjrsjL 
iustiot-or wliethcr they lake the most e*.^ir 

4fow8- iJ,.. “ at any winter, arc thus depleted:— 

prioo”—the topic orionr paper is one which at the •“ Ef-zeroom is totally and entirely diftbrent from 

S rosent moment possossos a special interest, and anj tiling I ever saw liefore. As the whole view, 
omauds an intelligent examination on the part whichever way one loolicd, was wrappeil in inter- 

of ail. _ _^ _ uiiuahle snovB, wo had not at first any very distinct 

«. _ idea of the nature of the ground that there might 

PuEssxi tima. is nll-importiiut. 'fliii pourest that bo underneath; the tops of the houses facing flat, 
pasiM over us is <&« coiyfita: of two elmtitteif It is luiula the siioh'-covered laty did not resemble any other 
up of currents tliat issue from ITie remotest past and flow rnKhif lea. 

o„w,-vrds into tlrt remotest fuiure. It is nell indeed if wo v • * grOTt raUtat-war- 

can discern li’uft' Uie w^iJs of oitr own limp, <uul by Imow^ ► uiftny ol the uimses benitf wholly or pertly 
of ita wtmU sunt ndviuxtpgps wUelv niijivA oar own suhtcrrutieim, the doors looKod hko burrows. Iij. 

position in it. * ' • j the iieighhourl^d of tlie Consulate (very comfort- 
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able within, from the Ixcellcnt arrangements of 
Mr. Urant) there were several larg^ heaps and 
mounds of earth, mid it was difficult to the 
uninitiated to discriminate correctly as to which | 
was a house and which was a heap of soil or | 
stones. Streets, glass windows, green doors with j 
hritss knockers, areas, and chimney-pots, were ! 
things only known from the accounts of travellers i 
from the distant regions whore such things are [ 
used. Very few people were about, tlie bulk of j 
the population hybernatiug at this lime of the j 
vear in their strange hdes and buiTows. The { 
bright colours of the oriental dresses looked to ' 
my eye strangely out of place in the cold dirty i 
SHOW; scarlet robes, jackets embroidered with | 
gold, brilliuut* green and white costumes, were | 
associated in my mind with a hot snn, a dry | 
climate, aud tine weather. A bright sky there I 
was, with the sun shining away as if it was all i 
right, bpt his rays gave no heat^ and only put ; 
your ^ eyes out with its glare upon the snow, i 
Qliis glare has an cBsIrnovdlmiry effect, some- j 
times bringing on a blindness called snow-blind- I 
ness, and raising blisters on the face precisely | 
lilie those which are produced by exposure to ; 
OKtveme heat. Another inconvenience has an 
absurd eifect: the breach, out of doors, congeals 
upon the mustaches and beard, and sjieedily 
produces icicles, which prevent the possibility 
of opening the mouth. My mu.stachcs were con¬ 
verted each day into two sharp icicles, and if any¬ 
thing caiin^ against them it hurt horribly; and ' 
those who wore I’iftig beards were often obl^od to ! 
commenco the series of Turkish civilities in dumb ] 
show; their faces being lixtui'ca for the time, they ' 
were not able to speak till their boards thawed. ' 
A curious phenomenon might also he observed I 
upon the dour of one of the subterranean stables I 
being opened, when, although the day was clear | 
and Hue without, the warm air within iinincdiuirly j 
oongeuled into a little fall of snow ; this might bo ; 
seen in great perfection every niovning on the ; 
first opening of the outer door, when the house I 
was warm from its having been shut up all night. * 
“ Ei'Zcroom i» situatod in an extensive elevated 
plain, about thirty milc^long and aboubten wide, 
lying between 7fK)0 and StXk) feet aliuve the le\el 
of the sea. It is surroniided on all sidc.s with | 
the tops of lolly yiuuntaius, raai^ of whicli aiv , 
covered with eternal snow. Tlio city is said to | 
contain between 30,000 and -10,000 iubabitanls,J 
but I do not m,r.«clf think that it contains laucli j 
more than ; this 1 had no comet ineanssif ^ 

aa(*rtaining. The city is said to have been, and 
probably was, moro pppulous belbre tho^aHtters 
of tlie last Russian war. It stands on a sni^hiU 
or several hills, at the foot of a mountain with ii 
double top, culled l)eyd Hugh, the Camel Moun¬ 
tain, The original city is nearly a siyuiwe, and is 
surrounded by a double wall with peculiarly- 
shaped towers, a sort of pentagon, about 2U towers 
on each side, except on the sourti side, where a 
great part of the walls is fallen down. Witliiii 
these walls, on an elevated mound, is the smalicr 
square of the citadel, where there arc some curious 
ancient buildings and a prison; a dilcli, where it 
Is not tilled up with rubbish, surrounds the walls 
of the city; aud bejond this are the'suburbs* 
where the greater part of the population reside. 


Beyond ^is au immen^ work wws acoomplished 
as a defence against tlio Russian invaders. This 
is an enprmous fosse, so large and deep and 
wide as to resemble a rayiue in many places. 
It was some time ^fore I was aware that this 
WHS au artificial work; as tliere arc no ramparts, 
walls, or breastworks on tlie inner side of that 
immense excavation, it can hare been of no more 
use than if it did not exist, afid did uot, 1 believe, 
stop aiyr of the Rnsbians fur five minutes. They 
probably marched down one side and ifp the other, 
supposing it to bo a plcasiug natural valley, 
useiul as a promenade in fine weather; and the 
prodigious labour employed in such a work must 
have been entirely thrown away."^ 

As i.s intimated towards the close o? this extract., 
the principal part of the population reAdo outside 
the waifs of the capi|al. The following is a dc- 
sciipliou of one of these suburban dwellings; from 
which it will bo seen th.at they difter considerably 
from the charming villa residences suiTounding 
our own metropolis, and that a country-house is 
not noccssan-ily, in all parts of the world, a syno- 
■nymo for the comforts aud elegancies of social and 

domestic life. 

• 

• “ The country houses of Armenia,” says Mr. Our- 
zon, “ are constructed somewhat diiferently from 
those of the towns. When a uian wishes—I 
r.aunot call it to build a house, or erect a house, or 
set u]) a house, .as none of these terms are appli¬ 
cable—blit wlicn a house is to bo couatmeted, the 
following is the way in wlucli it is set about. A 
space l)f gi'oimd is marked out, perhaps nearly an 
English sicro in extent; then llie whole space is 
exravatad tq depth of about live feet: one part 
gf the cxeuvaliou is set apart for <4.110 great cow- 
stable j this may be iiily or one iiuudred feet long, 
and nearly as wide. Having got so fur, somo 
trees are the next requisite; these trees lioing cut 
down, the tranks are chopped iuto lengths of 
eight or nine feet, the general height of tlic 
room.s, and are placed in two or four rows to be 
used as columns down the great stable; the larger 
branches, without being squared or ahaped, arc 
laid across ir()ip.<filliu- to pillar ns beams; the 
smaller branches arc laid across tliese, the twigs 
on the top, till the entire trees are used up; the 
twigs are soinetimos tied up in fagots, sotneiimes 
nut: over tiiis is spread some of the earth tliat was 
eifeavated from below: this is well trodden 
then more earth is acldedt, and on the top of all is 
laid the turf wiiich formed the surface of the soil 
betbre, it was moved. ItouiiU the liable, in no 
particular order, smulldl^xioms ai'e farmed; if they 
are large, their roofs are supported by culumtu , 
hlie the stable. In a large house tliero are often 
two stablefe '-illjio spacoofAjjijggi^l^eu up 
rieli man’s house is'^Pfouigious, too turfed roof 
forming a small field. Each room Las a rough 
stone fireplace opimsile the door; and in the roof, 
generally over the door, there is one window 
about eighteen inches sqndtc, glazed with a picco 
of oiled paper. Outride, these windows look like 
large molehills, w^h a bit of plaster ou oue ^do 
surrounding the oiled paper, or glass, which 
Iransmits the light. Inside, tha window is per- 
1 ccived at the end of a funnel, widening greatly 
j twwairia the room, and contrved so to throw 
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the light to the centre o£ the apartme)pt opposite 
the fireplace, where a fire of fezek, or dried cow- 
dnng and chopped straw, is constantly smoulder¬ 
ing. Over the chimnej'-piece hangs an iron lamp 
of simple conhtruotion, which with the help of the 
fire produces a dhn light in the 4ong nights of 
winter. There is a divan, nsnallj' covered with 
most beautiful Koordish carpets which last for 
ever, on each side*of the fireplace; and large 
wooden pegs, projecting from the waU.«, servo 
to hang gtuis, pistols, cloaks, and anything 
else, ^me of these rooms aro rather roughly 
pretty in appearance; the floors are covered with 
tekki, a thick grey felt, and, ainong smart people, 
Persian carpetitare laid over the'felt, their beauti¬ 
ful colours ^i'oduclhg a rich and comfortable eSect. 
A^ot half way up tho chimney is a wooden door 
or damper, which is opened and shut by*means of 
a string; and when it is Very cold wealheiv'and 
they want to be snug and fusty dbwn below, tins 
door is slmt, and the room becomes as hot ns an 
oven; fbe chimney does not rise more tlian two 
feet above ground, and has a large flat stone on 
the top to keep the snow from falling in, as wc^l 
ns tho lambs and children; the smoke escapes by 
apertures on the sides just below theeoping-s<one. 

chimneys look like toadstools from the oiit- 
side, rising a little above the snow or the grass 
which grows npon the roof. 

“ These subterranean habitations are eonstruct- 
ed,'not on the side of a hill, but on the side of a 
gentle slope; and all the earth excavated for the 
house is thrown back again npon the roof in such 
a manner that on three sides there is oilen no 
sign of any dwelling existing nnderueatli. The 
entrance is on the lower side of the siopp, and 
there the mound is often visible, ns it is raised 
four or five feet above the level of the bill-side. 
There aro no fences to keep people off the roof, 
which has no appearance different from the rest 
of tie country. It is often only the dirt opposite 
the doom, the cattle, and people standing about, 
wbicli gives information of a small village being 
present; particularly during the eight months 
of snow and ice ainih intense cold, when no one 
stirs abroad, except for moftSr? of import.ance. 
When a house is ruined and di'serted, these lioles 
are sometimes rather dangerous, ns the horse you 
are riding may put Lis foot into an old cliimney 
and break bis leg, there being very frequently no 
, Ofpioarance of a habitatu)i\ below, while yon are. 
poking through the .open desolate country, of 
which the yoof seems to be a part. There are 
stories, perhaps founded on fact, of hungry thieves 
lifting the firt stone off 'the top of the chimney 
.> and fishing np the kettle in which the supper was 
stewing over the fire below, with a hwked stiok-^ 
wsai&at »t cM'Sitficult if tho 

cook was thinking of something else, as sometimes 
will happen even in the best rcgnlat^I families. 

" The most curious and remarkable part of the 
house is the great ox-stable, which often holds 
some scores of cattle' Out of this stable they do 
not stir, frequently, during the whole winter 
season, and it is the breath, and lieat of these 
animals which warm tho house; besides which, 
they manufacture aU the fuel for the establish¬ 
ment : they are fed upon straw, bruised to small. 
bits by the sledge which is driven round ihe 


threshing-^oor to separple the corn from the husk 
after harvest-time. In one corner of this hugo 
dim stable, near the entrance door, a wooden 
platform is raised three feet from the ground: two 
side.s of it are .bounded by the stone wall of tho 
house, in one of which opMsito the door is the 
fireplace; ttie other two sides of the square plat¬ 
form have open wooden rails to keep off the cows. 
This original contrivance is the salcmiik, or re- 
ception-romn, where the master sits, and where he 
entertains his guests, who, as they stumble into 
the obscure den from fhe glare of the sun shining 
on the snow outside, are received with a yell by all 
the dogs, who live under the platform. This place 
is fitted up with divans and carpets; arms and 
saddles hang against the walls; the horses of the 
chief are tctliercd nearest to tho rails, the donkeys 
and cows further off. Among the horses there is 
alway.s an iiipnense fat tamo sheep; this is aii 
univer.sal custom in every stable in Turkey, under 
or above ground. Among some of the Koprdwh 
tribes, a young wild boar is kept in the staulo 
with tho horses—a remarkable custom among 
Miihomcdnns, who consider the whole race of 
swine as unclean,,beasts ; this is the only ca.se in 
which they are tolerated, A small Ihajk of other 
sheep aro sometimes scampering about, or kept 
from doing so, among the cows ; chickens peck in 
tho litter, and several grave cats liitvo their 
allotted p1ace.s on the divans of the chief, his 
wife, and others of his family. A vacant, that 
is, cowless space is left between Uw steps le.id- 
ing u)) to tho platform and tho entrance door 
of the house ; this part answers to the cntrancc- 
hall, as man and beast pass through it on coming 
in or going out, immcdiatidy before the eyes of 
the master of the house,” 

The Armenian capital seems to be surprisingly 
dciieiciit in all. the fruits of art and civilization. 
Ttic skill of tho western world has not, it appo.ars, 
penetrated these rock-bound regioms. There was. 
however, until lately, one curiosity in the shape of 
an old clock, which enjoyed considerable repute in 
thesu parts. Thi.s mysterious oltjoct was displayed 
oil the tower of the citadel; hut ts had been out of 
order for niauy years hefiffe the Russians carried it 
away during the last war. Still, notwithstanding 
the oh.'jtinatc 8nspen.sion of its functions, it wa.s 
the woiidei’ and admiration ,^f all Koords, Arme¬ 
nians, and strangers from the raonntains, to whom 
time was ‘ no object,’ and who considered this old 
clotk with its dial and bifnds -as some sort of 
talisman beyond the comprehenafmi 'of ordinary 
folks. Erzeroom was indeed litled up inthe 
esriA«4ittn of thost; nnsoplusiicaied herdsmen and 
^■onuers, as the only place they ever heard of 
where anything in the nature of a clock was to 
bo seen. It rniglit happen that some few of tliose 
who not^only were [lossessed of such an Outlandish 
article as a watch, but who were in some measure 
initiated into the uses of that strange production, 
would expatiate learnedly in the c^ee-honscs on 
the wondrous properties of the pp'eat talisman iu 
the towejr of tho citadel, which, hi all probability, 
from its great size and exalted position, was con¬ 
sidered as the father of all the little watches ol 
the sheikhs and chiefs among the tribes. As for 
the clock not going, that signified but little. 
Talley'rand said that speech was accorded to man 
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for tlic purpose of enabling IfSiii to conceal lib 
sentiments. The big cbmlc had doubllcss his 
reosius for holding his tongue, and telling no lies; 

I believe his i-eputatiuu was increased by his 
silence, as is the case among many other distui- 
guished characters besides the clock of Erzeroom. 

" Now it came to pass, once npon p time, that 
the great pasha or viceroy of the wide realms of 
this great pashaHc chanced to be a philosopher; 
he knew that clocks, though they might have 
been made to sell, besides this vef^ primary 
quality, also ought to go; .but no artilicer in tbu 
land of Armenia was competent to accomplish this 
desirable end. tlTjenever a Frank traveller—not 
that there ever were any travellers by profes¬ 
sion in those days—^but whenever a Frank doctor 
or hakim made his appeanmeo in those re^pous, 
he was always received with distinguished civility 
by the pasha, who, after the preliminaries of 
coffee. Kef cnis ayi—‘ may your powers of enjoy¬ 
ment be in good order!'—always ended with mi 
expression of his desire* that the Frank would 
immediately set abont the repairs of the clock. 

“ ‘ Sir, your Excellcucy,’ said the poor man, 

' 1 am a doctor; I am not a watchmalccr or a 
mechanic, I don’t understand 'clocks; it is nut 
in^ny power to set the clock right; it is not in 
iroy lino of business. I am very sorry, but 0 
Effendim, 1 fear I am unable to meet your wishes 
on this point.’ 

“ ‘ Dog of a Frank,’ quoth the pash.i, ‘ great¬ 
grandfather’s uncle to all dogs, more particu¬ 
larly those (Tf Friwgistaun, is it not thy base 
profession to meddle with the bowels of mankmd ? 
Canst thon not expel giims and e\il .spirits and 
other things, whicli have taken up their abode 
in the innermost recesses of the bodies of true 
believers, which thiiio eye cannot penetrate, and 
all this by the aid of thy wretched Frankish 
incantations; shooting thine arrows at them, car 
rather sending down their throats certain wicked 
and diabolical contrivances, which arc known by 
the barb.ariaus of thy benighted country by the 
name of pills. Dost thou pretend to see all that 
is going on in %c slomach of a follower of tho 
prophet, and wilt thou tiell me with tho saino 
breath that thou canst not administer to the dis¬ 
organized conslitulioii of a clock? Hath not a 
clock a pulse, when he alive and lit good hbaltli P 
Go thou, feel his puMe, and see whether it is fast 
or slow; whatever thou mayest want thou slialt 
hawtT hakim bnsU^liaU assist you—only ewe 
the clock. AllJTrimks make clocks: 1 havo it 
from, authority: do not pretend that thou canst 
not set the clock again, fur sureljr^uu 

canst restore it to life, and make it strike, and Ho 
all that it ought to do. Behold! thop art a 
Frank. Guards, taJic the Frank up into the 
tower, and malco Iiim mend tlio clock; aul, if he 
will not mend the clock, then put him into the 
dungeon down below, till he confesses that he is 
rea^ to do as he is commanded bj| the pasha of 
the true believers.' 

“ In this way every audience condnded. The 
unlucky Frank, having been exalted to the top 
of the tower and exhorted to rejmir the ridrety 
old clock, which had lost half its works, was 
debased into tho dungeon, there to renudn till 
farther notice. Having often heard this story 




of the good old times,, I one day proceeded to 
tho citadef to see the tower where tho cloek had 
been, and to examine the dungeon, whore 1 should 
have been sent if 1 hod nrrivpd at Erzeroom fifty 
or sixty y.cars ago. ’This dungeon* really was a 
dungeon ^ aiiytjuug so terrible as an abode for a 
human being I never saw before. The pozzi at 
Venice were rather pleasant and agreeable places 
of retirement, comptirod with flie abodo of many n 
poor Frmik, in whose education tho art and craft 
of doekulogy had been unfortimately offlitted.” 

'There is very much interesting information in 
this work on the natural history of the district, 
besides an account of some valuable oncient ma¬ 
nuscripts which this zeal 9 us aiitijparian turned 
up in tho Armenian moiiasterie's. ‘The volume 
is, especially at tlio, present time, weii worthy 
of attentive perusal. 


A TRUE STORY, THOUGH A FAIRY TALE. 
TiiKBU are few who reside in* Ireland, and who 
have mixed much with tho poor of that coun¬ 
ts, who do not see the truth of what is so often 
smd, that “ they are a most superstitious race." If 
anything cxtraovdinai'y occurs in a family, imme- 
dMcly it is said, “ The fairies did it." If a child 
is left with one not half old enough to take care of 
it, and any accident happens to it, tlio fairies did 
it; if a cow is going to calve, a piece of red 
worsted must be tied ruimd tlie tail to prevent the 
“good ladies" taking the butter; if that animal 
gets sick, the owner must go to the nearestWairy 
lake, t(f offer a piece of rope that has been usca 
with the c(fw, and some prints of butter, which are 
thrown ufiou.tha water. In fact, they us firmly 
bcjievc-iii tho tradition of tho good Spirits, as they 
do in the cxisteiico of a God. I'Was most forcibly 
struck with this fact while witnessing a scene 
which I will endeavour to describe. 

When sitting one morning at breakfast during 
my stay at ——• 1‘ark, in tho county of Mayo, 1 
was disturbed by tlio entrance of the servant, who 
informed mo that one of the tenants was most 
anxious to see me; but as this was no uncommon 
event, from tho ^‘iAminstance of my being con¬ 
stantly in the habit of visiting amonmt the poor 
people on.my uncle’s properly, and administering 
to their bodily wants in sickness, I merely told the 
man to say I was at brealifost, and begged the ap- 
plieSnt to wait in the hqll until I had finished. **' * • 

The servant left the roOm, but soon returned, 
saying that 'Thomas Gardiner was in* a state oT 
great excitement, and h^^ed 1. would not loqe n 
moment in coming to him. Acbordinfly I left tho 
^table and hurridd to the hall, where 1 fonnd the 
poor- old mku with his hair hanging about his 
shoulders, and looking This per-' 

son was one of that class of men so often styled in 
Ireland “ a hettermost /brme}‘’'—^e who is able 
to hold a farm of twenty acres of land, keep his 
horse and cart, his three cows^ and some pigs; in 
short, what is miut generally termed by the peoffio 
“ a SHUff man." He was always* to be seen on 
Sunday, with uis good frieze coat and felt hat, 
seeming q|aite content with himself and the whole 
world besides; be w.as to be seen also on the rent 
4ays, punctually paying bis half year, and was 
always spoken of as one of the beftt tenants on the 
• 
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property.*' To see lii'in, llicrolbro, in th^ stnte ot 
mind was, of course, a matter of great surprise to 
me. It is true that I J<new Tom bad. not been 
without his trials; ho.had early been deprived"of a 
thrifty wfe, who left him with three fine.children, 
two boys and a girl j but after bringing them up 
respectably under the guidance of a good steady 
woman servant, he had married his daughter to a 
wealthy farmer near Westport, and placed his eld¬ 
est boy Charles in the |)o1ice force. Thefi, with 
his youngeSb son, he thought himself happy at 
home; but this happiness did not long continue. 
Tom the younger took a violent fancy to go to 
America, and wrote to his bother begging of him 
to come horaovend take^ his phicb at the fireside, 
which, accordingly, he did; and it was about throe 
months nftbr this event that the circumstance 
which I am about tO relate oeenrred. The young¬ 
est son luid sailed, and alt1i6ugh the old man was 
not left without one to console* him, ho still 
mourned the departure of hi.s favourite child. 

“ Well, Gardiner,'*’ 1 exclaimed, on entering the 
hall, “ what is the matter ? I am sorry to see 
you look so agitated.” ^ 

"Matter enough, my dear young lady, matter 
enough; but sure I can’t tell it; sure I cannot— 
it fails me entirelyand, fulling back, 1 thought 
he would hare sunk to the ground. 

"Oh, nonsense, man ! Coinc. you must rou.sc 
yourself and tell me whatha.s happened.” 

“ Ob, it is a hard task; but how can 1 begin ? 
Sure you will giro mo your advice. I know you 
will, 08 yon arc always kind anti good to us poor 
people. It is a .sad .stoi-y I have to tell j ‘bnt ye 
know the lake which i.s just behind dur house, 
about which those beings dwell called tlie fairies. 
Well, sure cnohgh, they have been bnsy of late, 
and now they havd taken away my fine son Charles 
•—one I thought strong enough to fight them all 
down, and beat oven Finm.scool itself';* ho wei\t 
out ns well as 1 am this blessed day, and a good 
deal better, by the same token, for troth I am not 
tit for much afler all I have gone tliongh the last 
forty-eight hours. Well, as I was saying, he 
I went out riding on the mare, jnst to drive tlic 
! cows to the field and let outs the beast, without 
his coat and with a straw rope round the head of 
the animal; but he did not come back to ns either 
to breakfast or dinner; so Peggy and I went out 
over the brae, calling him till we yore tired, hut 
•'jflTaiiswer came. There was the mare, with the, 
; halter on, and the co^fS grassing in the field, but 
[ no trace of Charles. We went to the neighbours’ 
houses to inquire for him, hut not a bit cortld we 
i see or hear w him. Well, it wm soon known 
! abroad, and some of the neighbours said “the 
[Jgdics” were seen with their golden c^h out that 
iSi^t, and thc« gv«K w mif i i i i i 8.\ ’em were beard round 
t tho road we used to go; but sure I would not give 
in to all this, and said he had gone out fowling 
with a neighbour’s hoy ho used to go over tlie. hills 
with; But sure 1 found his fowling-piece was in 
the earner nt home, and 1 folk, quite bewildered. 
In vain we searched; and when it grew dark poor 
Peggy and I had -nothing to do hnt sit by the fire 
and ery all the sight long. ' Well,’ says Peggy, ‘ by 
the first light*! will be off to the priest and see 

* KamMool, tlie Itiah giant. * 


what his reverence'will dp to get him buck froiii 

I “ the JadiesV’ for sure If they had not got him 
; hard and tight he would have been back before this. 
; OhJ oil! but they are wonderful people.’ Well, 
' the night seemed a month to us; hut as the first 
: dawn of morning appeared, we bounded np from 
i our seats and opened the door. ‘ Well,’ says 
! Peggy,' his reverence won’t beTn good hntnonr if 

II disturb him too early; but come, let ns have 
; another look over tho hill towards the lake side, 
' but be sure ^ot to make any noise to alarm “ the 
: good folk.” Do you take one side of the hill, and 
• I will take the other.’ Off we set, and jnst as we 
^ reached the brow of the hill, and were going to 
I separate, Peggy saw the figure of a man sitting 
I on one of the hillocks amongst ^he rocks, hi.s 
I arms stretched out towards u.s. We ran np, and 

there he was, but not himself at all: his eyes 
{ glaring, his checks swollen, and not a word could 
: he speak, bnt he roared like a hnll. He made <an 
I effort to rise, bnt, sinking back, he groaned heavily. 

! ■ Ob, Peggy dear, what will wo do P’ said I, ''what 
i will we do ?’ ‘ Here,’ said she, ‘ lets ns take him 
j to the house, for sure he is stone cold after being 
out all night, and may be ihet/ have done with him 
j now.’ So np we took him, she holding the fcgt 
and I the body, till we got him np to tho cottage, 
at tl\o sight of which ho bellowed again. When 
wc tried to make him stand, it was all to no use; 
but, crawlin'' on hands and knees, he made his way 
into the siceping-room, signing to us that lie 
wished to get into bed; so wc put.,him in, and 
then he feil to snoring that yoft conlij heivr him a 
^ mile off, and now betimes he is fighting with his 
i arras at a great rate, and I don’t know what to 
! tliink; perhaps yon will step over and see him.” 
i “ To be sure I will, Gardiner,” I exclaimed; 

I " but have you sent for a doctor yet ?” 

! " Oh no, madam, I was ashamed that .any one 

slamld see him iii the state he is in ; and I thought 
after the sleep he would he better a bit; but be i.s 
just as bad this morning, and I am fretted t*i doatli.” 

“ Well, Tom, just go to- the stable and order 
out my pony, and 1 will see what can be done for 
the poor fellow, though I do n<et clearly under¬ 
stand what is the raattfi- yet; we must try and 
trace this unfortunate circumstance to its true 
cause, and not attribute to tho power of fairies 
wliat has certainly a natural tpagin.” 

Poor Tom left me to return to his sad home, 
and ns soon ns the pony was ready, without wgit- 
ing'to finish my breakfast I\startcd foi’ the scene 
of this adventure. The cottage WS.a situated in a 
distant part of the parish, on a roefcy eminence 
to^tais, those bdautiftil jakes which travellers 
l^jiever fail to visit, called the Pontoon. 

Stopping at a small lane called a " bohrocii ” 
which ran from the public road, I left tho carriage 
in tihargo of the servant and pnrsned my way to 
the cabin. J w.as soon followed by numbers of the 
country people, all anxious to know what I thought 
of the affair.'’ " Oh,” said one, she will not 
believe in the good people; but sure it is no other 
than them that has got mm, and it’s not himself 
there that is in it at all; but Feggy will be back 
shortly, and I’ll be bound, if it is any one g^ts 
him back, it’s the priest that will; the holy Cross 
be between us and harm! Sure it was a terrible 
thing to take so fine a lad from his father.” 
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Tho train iiiereitsed untll^ wo reached tlic cabiii, 
on entering which I was siirpri.sed to see a house 
full of people. A nnniber of old women sal. on 
stools round the fire, all going throngh various . 
antics; some, with their hair white as snow, 
hanging about their shoulders, with beads in their 
hands, were praying most earnestly; Some with 
pieces of old niuls, red cloth and horse-shoes, were ; 
speaking as if to themselves, while others were 
sinwin^ a low ditty to put the quejji of the 
fiiiries in good humour. 

“ Who are these, and wlat are they doing ?" 
I inmured. | 

“ Oh, your honour, don't speak to them; they 
are communicating with them ‘ good Indie.s,’" was 
the reply. * 

Passing on, I entered the room where tho young 
man was ; he lay ns if in a deep sleep, breathing 
heavily, hia arms moving convulsivyy now and 
then. Two men stood by his bedside to pre¬ 
vent Mni from throwing himself out on tlie 
floo#. 

It struck me at onhe that the poor patient was 
suffering fiiom conens-siou of the brain, and I 
urged them to send for medical assistance im¬ 
mediately. The whole house was up in arnw; 
they would have no such thing as a doctor: he 
could do no good. However, being determincdi to 
have my own way (and what woman 1ms not ?), I 
made my exit, and, hastening to the barn, got a 
youth, on promise of a shilling, to ride for tho doc¬ 
tor. JBeiiig glad o^ the opportunity to reason 
with those present against the existence of such 
beings as fairies, I endeavoured to show them, I 
from tho word of God, Ac falsity of such things, 1 
and how wrong it was to pray to and believe in j 
fairy spirits. I told them that God in hw provi¬ 
dence ruleth over all things, and even a.s a sparrow 
could not fall to the ground without his permis¬ 
sion, I trusted they would yet bo enabled to trae^' 
the accident to its true and proper cause. IVliile 
■fraiting for Uie arrival of the doctor, I wandered 
to the spot where the young man was discovered, 
and there the mystery was soon expl.iiucd. Tho 
horse having evlSently made a false step, had 
slidden some length down from the top of hill, 
and thrown its rider on a large rock which lay at 
the bottom, for marks of hair and IjJood wm'c on 
the rock. After stgildng the stone, he rolled 
over into some high heather, which grew near tlm 


to, milch against the consent of all present but 
myself, the young man* was r^tored to hdtftji 
again, and was able in a short time to leave his 
native shores, with his father, for America, to 
join the yoan^t son. Many were the iraycrs 
offered up, and the blessingsinvocated for me; but 
I could not help thinking how sad it was to see 
tho hearts of those confiding people drawn away, 
from the true God, and left in suclr gross dark¬ 
ness. Much of that darkness has, I know, been 
removed from the west by the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ, and aided, I will say, by many 
valuable books distributed amongst the poor; and 
I trust the exertions may not be slackened fgr the 
Irish peasantry, whom all must allow to be a think¬ 
ing and a rcaaing people. 


A tJUKii'i rON I-IDU THE LAY. 

What ivould the SablintU ,be, if it were not rcb- 
gicras ? Would it Iw a day of pim-e wnusoment and 
plcamivi to yio working man ? Beware, working men, 
iMt it proYC to he u day of “rigour” indeed, by he- 
comiiig a SI vrxTiidiiy of nnhroken labour, flciuovo 
the reiigiuns sandiou and obji'ot of (he day, and what 
is to prevent every ui.itt<if:u-tur<n from opening bis 
mill, cvciy nirrrhant his warehouse, mhI every trados- 
luan his shop ? And then wh.at w >idd iic^hc fate of 
labour? My Ix-liof is, (hat thi' working man would 
find himself undtr a necnnfg of working— not a legal 
necessity, but .a necessity imposed npon Win by the 
cii-onmstaiu'cs in whjeh ho is placed, and which would 
only leave him (he op(i(>n of working sSTthe flalibalh 
or losing his work on the week-days. Mdseover, I am 
Iicramidcsl that he would work this uevmlh lay for iU) 
icitgra : heenuse, as the twt of snpiKirtiiig his fiunily 
wonld not ho increa-wl, flirre is no necessity why he 
should receive in*.i»e wages tlain at jiresmit. At first, 
ho might obtain an advatiee, but in the end competi¬ 
tion wonhl bring down (lio wages tlm old stdhdard. 

It is one of tbe licst known of all facts, to those who 
luivo experieneu of (be young, llmt the violation of live 
Sidbbiitli Ls the bcgiuniiig of e\U eAiin-ses. If tlic 
cliurebes. cbapcls, and Sunday acluwls arc emptitd, 
wbat kind of bnildings wijuld he tilled ? There might 
l>e a* few sueh as tho Crystal l’aliw;o; but tbe great 
majority of thostj who were not lied to labour wonld 
bo found in tho piiblic-IuiuMs the ten-g.ardens, and 
po,s.sihly in the theatre, tlie circus, or the casino. The 
Satibath of England would becomo worso than the 
S,sbba(h of the Continunt, where the day is too gene¬ 
rally ono of hdioiir in t)ie morning, and of mere aiause* 
meiih all* tho rest of tlie day.— Mr. Jfainc^u Sfcond 
Mler. • 


THE RELKUOX FOR A DYING HOUR. 

That is (lie best religion which serves us iicst in tho ! 
hour of death. How strikingly is this sliown in tlio ; 
following contrast, given by Mrs. II. C. Knight, at tho | 
Ronclusion of a 1)iograplii<.4l bkohih of Mrs, Bnrbauld, i 
tlic nuthorcM. ! 

“ ' \^hat does life offer past eighty ?’ writes she. ! 
' For my own part, le only find tlial many tliirigs 1 
knew 1 have forgotldn; many things 1 thought I knew, 

I find I know nnthuig aliont; some things I know, t 
have found not ivortli knowing; and some things I 
would give—ob, what would not ono give to know f— 
arc liuyond the reach of human ken. Tile powers of 
man strive, bow vainly ! to jiierco the thick darkdtRs 
which covers (be future. Iji(?secms of no value but 
for what lies heyoiid; and yet onr views o£ the fhture 
are perhaps cheerful or gloqpiy, according to tbe w;pa- 
ther or our nerves.’” * • ; 

^ “ Unwrcfresliidg to tnmund listen to the language 1 
of a more scriptural faith! ‘ When and wliither Moag 1 
to Him who govo4i.s bo t^i , g p^l<k *...aDolEe Hannak-w»r|’ 
More„at eighty. ‘ I have lioWing to do but to trust. | 
I bless God I enjoy great traiu^uty of mind, and. am j 
willing to depart and bo with Christ, when it is bis 
will; but I leave it in his hiinds who doeth alt things 
well, Jesus is .all in all,’ cxdairand tiiis aged believer 
at a later day, as with the eye of ftith slie penetrated 
the thick darkness which covers tbe* future. 'God'’ 
of life and light! whouT have I in heaven but (bee? > 
Happy, happy are those who are expecting to meet ia 
another and a Ix-tter world. ' The tlioo^lt of Giafe 
'world lifts the mind alKwc itself. Oh glorioaa grace! 

It is > glorious thing to die.’ “ * ^ 
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THB fil'FEC/'S 01' AiJSXINB.ICT! ASB liSJSKCISK OX AX 
Anvsai.vM.N Ti!a\ki.lek.—‘‘ An a gciu'ral* nile,” says 
Mr. I’inliyii, ill liii iutorestiiig work on^Aliyssinm, “tili'iti- 
iMinRc iloi'n no harm iu these climatea; hnt, on the con¬ 
trary, it a always a good thing, mul often necessary. I 
never felt lighter in fttV life, or more free froni the many 
ills that vex Innnaiuty, than iliiriiig a bug i>erio<l of semi- 
starvation. .Wounds of all kinds heated on mo Xkc magic, 
and I never knew what it was to feel bay or f.itigncil. On 
one or two oceasiuns 1 mnenihcr la'ing nineU astonished at 
the little I sutlored from otherwise ugly wounds ahonl the 
toet. Once, in running down the stony and almost precipi¬ 
tous path wliich leads to the March, i struck my hare liiot 
against an edgpWreck, which was as sharp .as a razor; and 
a hit of 1iesh,«with the whole of the nail of my left foot lit¬ 
tle toe, na^ent off, leaving only Hie roots of the. mul. This 
latter 1 suppose to have been the case, ns it has grown all 
right again. 1 eonld not stop Idiger than to imlish ulfthe 
hit which nos hanging liy a skin, for wp were in chase of a 
party of llarea, and were uhliged to go mi running for about 
twenty miles that aftgnhH'n, the greater part of the way 
up to iny ankles in burning sand. Whether this cured it 
1 know not, but 1 scarcely sutfered at all from it next day, 
and forgot it the day after. Another day I was running 
after anantebpewhich I had wounded, and, in my e.igerm^A, 
inmpt’d over a hash, and on tlie trunk of a fillcii tree. 
Now it So Inappeued that a hough had once stood eSEuctiy 
where my toot now iighteil, hut, having been hi-oken'‘otf, 
had left ii jaggisl stump, one splinter of which, of about tlie 
thickness of a tenpcniiy nail, entering the hall of in}' foot, 
so far tliroiigh that the point nppe.ired like a hlack .s|H>t 
iinmeijiatcly under the .skin, half an itieh above the junc¬ 
tion of the third nod fourth toes, tow.ards the instep, and 
then broke shoi’t otf. I got ray game, killed it, and carried 
ikhoiiie (some two miles) vviMi the .splinter in my font, 
which 1 then drew ont with a nail wrench. A quantity 
of blood ismed from the wound, hnt with the cveeplion of 
a littb i-tiffuess for a day or tvv o, which, however, now isi' 
prevented my walking, f siiflercd uo*p.iin nl* all. Now 
had this ocewred to mo in Kiirnpe, niuler a gocnl Knropnau 
diet, I should have been at least a furtuiglit laid up with a 
had foot. .\s for thorns in the feet, it may ho easily 
imagined that, iu a country whore there is sr.ireely a tree 
unfurnished u itii these appcmhe’cs, and some of them of 
the length of three nr four iiiche.s, the ulinb ground must 
lie strewed with tliein, and cnnscquently that the feet nf a 
person going latrefool must frequently act, to all intciils 
and piu'poscs, the part of piiiciishiuiis; yi.1,1 oiiii truly say 
that after smiio time, is the force of habit and tlio 
thickooss of skin that one gets by uuc, f thought no more 
of picking half a dozen thorns out ftf my fei>t than an 
KngILsb spoTl.siuan would of kicking away a clod of clay 
he may have acuamulatcd oii liis shooting hoots an crossing 
a soft pbiighed dohL 

MsCHIXEBY TO TARE T]IE LATE (IeX- 

wtnn—^The total number of enuiscratbu districts apportbui 
ed iu tireat Britam and it# Islands was 38,710; to each of 
thttie a duly qualified enunicrnlor was appointed. An idea 
may he formw of the extent of this army of cumiuirators, 
and of tho lahlllnr of engaging their services on the same 
day, when it il mentioned that it would seven hours 
niw threc-quartere for the wlmlo body, in single file, to, 
pass a given point, at quick march; and it would take up- 
•*si«ard8 of ten hojjjgandUircs-qunrtqys to tcount them at 
tlie rate of one a ae!S!BI?**flS'army recently eneamp^ at 
Chobham (9U00), converted for the nonce into emunera- 
ton, would nut have sntfleed to enumerate a fourth of the 
population of Great Britain. The first step taken by the 
enumoratois was to iblivor to every occupier of a bouse or 
tenement a householder's schedule. For the use of the 
poorer native pogulation of Wales, a certain number of 
these forms were printed in the langnng#of that country. 
Tile total number of schedules thrwnrded ftom the ecu- 
sus oifice woe 7,0(X),000, weighing some 40 tons, or, ii 
the hlank euui&eration hooks and other forms are in 
eluded, upwards of 63 tons.— Chethire's ScmUi of th^ 
Chw«». , 


The SuiTAN os Tojiket.—M r. Aubrey de Vere, iu 
his intprcstiiig work, “ Pictm-osqne Sketches m Greece and 
Turkey,” relates the following anecdote of Abdul Medjid. 
An incident Which occnrrol soon after hia accession shows 
that, ill some respects at least, ho is not disposed to follow 
nj) the strong trmhtiuns of his nice. At the hegiiining of 
his reign the ulema was resolved, if possible, to prevent the 
new sultan f~om carrying on thoso reforms which had ever 
btsnt so dista.steliil to Iho TMrks, grating at once against 
their religious associatimik aud tlioir pride of race, and 
which recent ovciib had certainly proved not to bo pro- 
dnetive of those good ic-sults anticipated by Sultan Mah¬ 
moud. To attain this olgcet, tho muftis adopted the ex¬ 
pedient of working on tho rwigions feiyrs of me youthful 
pi-inee. One day as he was praying, according to enstom, 
at his father’s tomb, ho hoaid a voice from beueatli 
reibratiiig in a stiHixt tone, the words, ‘ I' burn 1’ Tlio 
next time that ho prayixl thmo, tho same words assailed 
his eam. ' I barn f was repeated again and again, and no 
word Ixisidc. He applied to the chief of the inlaus to know 
what this iiixaligy might meijp, and was informed in reply 
that Ills father, though a gi'ont man, had also been, ni^v- 
timatcly, a great reformer, and that as such it was but too 
miK'h to he feared that he hud u terrible penance to undergo 
ill the other vvoild. TJie sultan scut his brother-in-law to 
pr.iy at the same idifce, aud afterwards several otliorsof hia 
household ; aud on each occniiiuii tho same portentous wfArds 
were heaul. One day he announced his iiitcntiou of going 
in s{nte to his father's tomb, and was attended thither by a 
splendid rcLiimc, including the chief doctors of the Moham- 
lueilaii law. Again (hiring his devotions were heai-d tho 
words, * [ hiirii,’ and all except tho sultan trembled, Kising 
from his prayer-carpet, he called in his gnards, .and com- 
miindcd them to dig up tlie i>ari|niont and remove the 
tomb. It was in vain that tho imiftis iiiterpu-sed, repro¬ 
bating so great a profanation, anti littering drp.adfui warn¬ 
ings as to its coiisciiiiniives. •The snltim jicrsisted; the 
(oiiih was laid hare, aud in a cavity skilfully left there 
«as foiuid—not a burning sultan, hut a dervish. Tlie 
young iiumareh ri'giirdcd him for a time fixedly and with 
great silence, aud then said, without any further remaik, 
or tho hUglitcht exprcssioii of anger, ‘ Yon burn ? We must 
csol } on ill the Jkisphorns.* lii a few minutes more the 
dervish was in a bag, and the bag was immediately after in 
tho Bosphorus; while the snltaii rode back to bis palace 
accompanied by his household and miuiaters. 

llo-viEsnc lIiXTS.—Keeping the feet warm will pre¬ 
vent hi'.wlaclic.s.—I’iit slowly and yoti will not over-cat.— 
Ik'twecii hirsbaiid aud wifo little anontions beget much 
love.—Always hiy your tamo neatly, whether you have 
cmniuiiy or not.—Uiaidiug by candle-light, place tho cau¬ 
dle buhiml von, that the rays may pass over your shoul¬ 
ders on'to the b»»k. 'ITiis vvill Relieve the oj'cs.—For venti¬ 
lation open your windows bi^fa lit top and bottom. Tlie 
fresh air riishix) in one way, while the foal makes it* exit 
the otlicr.—^Tliore is mneh more.iujury done by adanittiug 
visitors to invalids than u geiidfwUy supposed. 

Cause ob the FEBtrUTT on the Peaies ob Babt- 
J.OJI.—(^psnin beds, it is said, stretch from foni**honTS 
abe^ Mosul iiuiny*'mi]ca down the river, fumisliing by 
tliw yearly wash the richest possible deposit for the ^ains 
of Babylon, and fidty aocomiting for the otherwise incrediblu 
reports of their fertility, ns given us by Herodotus. For 
thousands of years the Tigris has annual^ transported and 
sptead this “ dressing ” over those regions nee of chaTge, ami 
were they now tlioronghly irrigated, as iu the ds)!* of the 
energetic Nehnehadnezzar, they might again ho the granary 
bf the world. « 
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AN OLD SOLDIER’S STORY. 

I STBxrcE him, and he fell. He had provol^d me 
beyond endurance; bad called mo by every oppro¬ 
brious name he could muster; had thrust his fist 
No. 137. 1854 


derisively and fanntiagly in my face ; and at last 
I struck him. 

I had been worked up to a fearful* passion; but 
\»he^ ho started from the f?round,jMid rushed upon 
me with the fury of a ipadraan, declaring that he 
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wouldihavc blond for blood, oiy temper had cooled, conld have becu ^called! But the etep liad btru 
and I warned him to desist. * taken, and, as the restkft, I was about to leave tny 


taken, and, as the restkft, I was about to leave tny 
“ Desist!” ho exclaimed“ are you a coward native country, probably to die by sword, famine, 
as well as a liar ? .D<»ist! Ho, not till one of Us or pestilence. 

bites the proundand apam he shouted, “ Blood I was pondering over these things in no hopeful 
for blood,” as ho wiped away from his ^ico the red or diecrful mood, as I tamed. At' that time 1 
stream which was trickling down from the wound was probafoly four or five miles from Ambermoutb, 
I had given. ' and the time was seven o’eloek. An hour's sharp 

I tell you," b said, backing as he advanced, walkmg would see me safe at the barracks, 
and guarding myself from his savage |^lows; ” I I had food, but began to feel thirsty. I had 
tell you that I am neither. You are mistaken in not seen*a public-house in all my ramble; but 
mo; 1 have never been near this place before this there was a small fenn-house, which I reinem- 
night; I have never spoken to the young woman, bered having passed about a stone’s throw from 


to ray knowledge; and as to being a coward, you 
had better-laJ salisfijd with vVhat you have got, 
and not pjtt it to tlie proof," 


the path; and, on repassing, seeing a light in the 
window, I vaulted over a stile, knocked at the 
door, and asked for a draught of water of a mid- 


IIc itpcatud the oflensivo words, adding fresh I dle-agcd woman, who, on perceiving the colour of 


I insults. What immediately followed, I never, my coat, roughly b.ado mo begone, and slammed 

I never could rccal to nmid. 1 know that there and bolted the door ki my face; but not before I 

was. .a dc.sperate struggle, but how long it la-sted had e.aughC a hasty glance of a younger female, 

1 canuot tell. When I came to my senses I was who was sewing by the fire-side, and who^also ,aii- 

pantihg, leaning* against the tree, and my anta- peared to recognise nnf as a soldier, for*I Ifeard * 
I gouist was lying at my feet—blood tlowing from her nttcr a scream of terror, as slie liastily arose, | [ 

I his mouth and breast. My bayonet was iii juy and ranon^f the room. ^ ' I 

! hand, stained at the point and along the blade— /J&H^Btedwith tiSTreceptioh, I'vcecd my steps, ; 
j 1 could sec it in the bright, clear luoonljghJ(J|^^,,‘''♦^■^ had regained the path, when I heard toofo.i : ’> 

! 1 t uroed to the wan. ‘losi;. and behind me. I did not heed them, c-scept to quicken 

I :ipparently dying-, if noysktf;of iea,l, I had not nu' pace, for I did not want society; and had iie- 
)-oen long i,i sanded a sleep hill, a quarter of a milo it might 

'I'look only a hastv, shuddering be from the farm-house, and was paasmg over a 

\4» AUliUe A. wuuiv wuy W J, , , ” _1.1_ T n vrAm* rAniiirmir TilK lU 


(lavs we naa uecu lu au tQ« uumiv ui ---— . 

A transport w^ waiting for us in tlic Wbour | not so eS 


diaieully. I had obtamed^eave of absence from tbo i I have caught vou at last, he Ic^uu 

barracks for a few hours ; but it was required of i and fierce lone : draft 

mo, on pain of arrest, tofoo at my (piartevs at nine night alter night, for the last week, and jou dou t 
o'clock. I might have had csnnpimy; but I lire- | cscape'me now, my mSn. ™i:,.a 

fmed:» solitary slroll. and, leaving Ibe loivn, I had “ I do not know what you linow 

elmk across the country in a direction wiiich, “ph, you dont, dont jouP Ill let you know 

ill my occasional walks, I Ld never before taken, what I meim, then; struck ^ 

• It w-ts hitc in September, and the sun had sot heavy cudgel which ho had fall 
•before I thought of retrueing my steps; but- £ bcbind his back. But IM a quick em 
did not regard that. I knew that there wa.s hot learned the bro^-Bi»ord-e^rcise for notlimg 
' ample time for my return, and I was sure of my -for I had learned 
road, for Ihad Uien,,.Pud have now, a sharp and was not “7 . } pa*Ti®d the blo'W, and 

clear memBry for”l(X!alities : if I have gone over a the sfadk Irora ras gr“fP- 

ph^ of ground, however puxr.iiug. once, I seem “ Now wU you tell me vou mean ? I 
to remember every step of the yay ever atU*r- asked. I had be^n to a \ i \ 

wards Anw'ktTfltaram' conliacnce in this res^pwl, I shall not repeat the foul woi;^ he ^ ^, 
there ivies the full harvo.<'t moon, which had already feathered froin his incoherent knguage 
arisen, and was shedding a flood of light over the accused mo of having ^ 

"’Kfr^^iMonely country; hut I liked it HiXurS tlm 

tel,., f„ I. »i,w ,«w ,1 3“^ ””s 


ncighhoiirhood 


had enlisted Vn a fi of anger at what I thought had just left “And now,” added llic young 

S hS h and unjust treat^ient received at home; fellow, " that I have f 

bivt I had long since repented the deed. I loathed from here till you know a bit 

the soldiering trade, despised ray companions in “You are quite niislaken, my mend, I sai , 

arL ^rw^uirLe «ven--oh, what would I coolly enough; for when I had made out hm .»«se 

not have given if the Last two years of Ay life of complaint, 1 could excuse his wrath; I have 
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never been in this part of tl)p country till to-clay. 
I never Bjjoko to the youn^ Voiaau; and so far 
from wishing’ to injure her, I would willingly—if 
it would do any goud-^assist in discovering her 
poraccutor.” 

“A likely story, that,” exclaimed the man, who 
would not hear what 1 had to say patiefttly, but 
was, as I could see, watching an opportunity to 
make an assault. Didn’t 1 see you, with niy own 
eyes, coming away from the door, this vcjy even¬ 
ing, not ten minutes ago ?” 

" Yes, you did; and what then P” 

“ What then P” shouted the madman; “ why, 
3 'ou know the way pretty well, It seems: but I’ll 
take care you don’t go there again. I’ll set a 
mark on yon, I will." 

Again I tried to explain, and, finding expostula¬ 
tion useless, I warned him to be oil’, and leave 
mo alone. “ Ilomember,” I said, “ that^'’f(ur stick 
w in a hand now that knows how to use it.” 

“ And who cares for that^P” ho exclaimed; and 
then neaped on mo bitter execrations—amoiig 
them terms of reproach which few soldiers can 
hear applied to tliemselvcs, unmoved. If they 
feel their thraldom, they like the less to be taunt-’ 
cd with it. My temper, before this, J).?d been on 
llic balance. I gave way at once to p-assioii, and 
what followed I have already told. • 

Well, I lied from the spot, and was not long in 
reaching Ambermonth, and found, to my surjirise, 
ikat it was not much past eight o’clock. 'Ilio 
(juarrcl could liaye lasted long, then, or I 
must have retreated from flic fatal spot move 
q\iiclily thiin I bad imag:ined. 1 hurried to the 
ban-acks, and, after secretly and carefully remov- j 
ing all traces of the scnfile, was soon stretched on ' 
my mattress. 

But I could not sleep. I a murderer, and sleep! 
A murderer; for the more I thonglit of it, tlie 
more certain it appeared to me that the man was 
already dead when I left him. I tried to persuade 
myself that I was guiltless, or, at .any rate, e.xcu.’j- 
ablo: but it would not do: I had given v/ay to 
violent passion, an<^” in my anger I had slain a 
man.” I might have guarded myself froiii his 
causeless fury, until he bad listeued to reason; 1 
could even have avoided the conflict altogether, if 
I had chosen, by retreating, for I was iiore active, 
than he. Instead of this, I had drawn my weapon 
on him when ho was defenceless, and availed my- 
.self ef iny military skill inflict a deadly wound. ^ 
I was a murderer, * ' “ 

I thought, that miserable night, of scenes in 
my hoyhiwd in which 1 had given,way to ange^ 
and tho warning voice of irfy father seemed aonud^i 
ing in my ears, in word.s uttered years ago; 

“ If you do not leam to set a curb on yonr temper, 
Philip, you will me it some day, as sure as#you, 
live: you bear in mind my words.” The pro¬ 
phecy had been true enough, long before this; for 
it was iny temper that had driven j\jo to bo a 
soldier; but now it had all come to pass, just as be 
had said, I was a murderer. | 

I did uot expect any other than that T should 
be sought ^er the next day j and I made up jM' 
mind to tell all, just as it had happened. It 
would be found, perhaps, that the man had been 
mistaken in me, and had been tho aggressor, and 
I might get off with ray life. But whether I 


I should c.-<cape or uot, 1 did not care then. Lwas 
: desperate with* remorse, 

I Then I reproached myself for not giving an 
' alarm—for uot seeking hdp from the farm-house, 
j to convey the.dying or dead man there. • The man 
! hud called mp a coward; was I not one P 
i Morning came at last, and X rose. I need uot 
I say how 1 passed that diiy, every moment expcct- 
! ing to hear tidings of my over-niglit’s crime. My 
haggard Kiojcs attracted notice; but there was too 
mucli bustle for more than a few cursory raniarks. 
All were busy in prejwring for the next day’s em¬ 
barkation ; and, to ray astonishment, there were 
no inquiries mado for the imirdcrcr. Was it all a 
hideous dream ? ‘ 

Tjie m>xt day we were out at sea. ’ *, 

I shall not give the history of iny campaigns: 
it is enough to s.sy tliat I witnessed, in every form, 
the miseries of war, and %xperieneed most of the 
vicissitudes of a military life. I saw villages 
burnt to the ground, to harass the enemy, while 
tlie •wretched inhabitants were lei'f to slwve amid 
the blackened, smoking ruins. I Imve seen the 
last ^Joaf of black bread snatched from a mother’s 
grasp, while her children around her were crying 
with hunger: I have seen worse than this. 

T liavo rioted in profusion—have passed days in 
all the agony of absolute destitatiou-—have seen my 
coni -iidcs, one after another, fall to the ground ex- 
hau.'-tftd on a march, and crawl to the ncai-est 
.sliclior <0 die—^hnve seen hospitaJs crowded ivHir" 
the sick and diseased, and reeking with pestilence- 
have stoo(| amidst the dying and the dead on 
battle-fields: but I never forgot that night, and 
that munlercJ man. 

Once, in » bivouac with a detachment of our 
roginvent, a recltlcss and profane yotmg i'ellow 
began to speak of oiir three months at Amlier- 
mouth,and told of an ad venture which he liad had 
fthere willi a country girl; how he bail been strick¬ 
en with her rustic beauty, and bad been repulsed 
•again and again with scorn; aud liow, if it shonid 
ever be his luck to be quartered at Ambermonth 
again, he would renew his acquaiiilance. 

“ Ho this is tho man who has lighted up a hell 
in my In’cast,” I thought. I did not say this; 
but I reproved him for bis wickedness; and he 
laughed in >fty face. I bore it, and turned away. 

lie ivas an nbandoued, dissolute wretch. I 
know him to be capable of any atrocity, and I did 
nob wonder at tho terror swiih which lie had in»* 
spired a defenceless girl, anir*tho wrath he had 
excited in the bosom of her lover. Aai to bo 
mistaken for him! • , 

, He was low-browed, ligbt-haired, Slid pnek- 
mnrked; and Lbad dark hair and a dark complex¬ 
ion: but we u^ire yearly a match for size and 
iicight; and my'red coat—it. 

The next day xve were in sight of the enemy’s 
outposts; the next, wo had compelled them to fell 
back on the main body; the day aftc.r, there was 
,1 partial engagement. I was tilightly wounded 
by a musket shot; and the boaster of the bivouac 
fell by my side; Us last word wa.s an Path. 

Years passed away, and, with hundreds more, 1 
was on my way home, disabled. I had suffered 
mucli. 1 bad fought, too, and iiad probably slmn 
many men. At that time 1 thought little of 
this; it was my trade; I was liireff to kill, paid 
• kk2 
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foi» killinor. If war is rifrbt, I tjiouyht, killing 
can’t be wrong. But wlietlier I over did kill an 
enomy or not, I never knew; I gnly know that 
tliounands fell on’both sides in the battle.s and 
skirinislibs in which I had taken part. But niy 
siiare in the miserable work wae over^ 1 was going 
home with a shattered, useless arm. But that 
murder at Ambermouth—for that the man was 
slain 1 never do'hhted~I had never forgotten that. 
It weighed on my heart like lead. , 

On^reachiug England 1 was discharged and 
pensioned; and then 1 rctunicd to my home. 
There had been many changes. My father was 
dead; sisters were married; the brother with 
whom I-dcad quarrplled the' day before I enlisted, 
and with whom 1 had last pai'ted in anger—he 
was (fead. My mother was paralytic and imbecile; 
bnt .she knew me, and wept,- as she clung to my 
neck. I, too, cried likh a child. 

A sranll patrimony had fallen to me. and, with 
mx pension, secured mo from want, or the fcai’ of 
it. T was looKed upon as fortunate by my poorer 
neighbo;irs. Those who must work daily to live, 
generally envy others who may, if they jdcase, live 
without working. 1 suppose so, at least. 

I was always a welcome guest, too, at the hou.scs 
of my sisters' bn8b.auds. Plain, hearty Kirmcrs 
fliey were; and their children soon learned to 
climb on the old soldier’s knee, and ask their 
uncle to tell his adventures and mai'vcUou.s stories. 
*j here Was one story he never told. 

Oh, that murdered man at Ambermouth! I 
could not help it; sometimes I seemed light¬ 
hearted and gay; but it was found, alter a time, 
that there were seasons of dark ^ooin. 1 never 
could look upon the full muon, oi«a moonlight 
scene without a shudder; and in these darfo hours 
(dark, mentally), all learned to avoid me. 

And thus a few more years passed away. Then, 
a blessed change was wrought in me. The olu 
soldier, who had faced death without a thought of 
eteniily, whose hard heart had become harder still 
in rebellion, whose knees had never truly bent for 
mercy, was stopped in his career of sin. Yes, it 
w.as a Messed chanj^e. 

A poor old man, who had 'been land to me when 
I was a boy—a poor infinn and solitary man, 
afflicted, and despised by his neighbours because 
he was poor—this man invited iny compauiouship. 

I thought I condescended greatly; but Ijeinem- 
bered his past kindue.so, and I called sometimes at 
hi.s lonely hnt, and sat by bin; as he slowly and* 
pniiifuKy toiled at his ill-paid and precarious 
calling.'^ . » ■ 

Ue w^ a happy old Christian. I envied hi% 
happiness; and 1 was led, by God,!a grace, to f nd 
out the hidden source of it. But 1 shall not dwell 
upon this. — - ■ 

One day, as I sat by the old man, I opened my* 
heai-t to him, and told him the fearful cause of my 
gloom. I did not expect either counsel or encou¬ 
ragement ; but it was a relief to have a sharer in 
iny secret. He heard me quietly. He was a 
.shrewd and thoughtful man. • 

“ It was a great ein,‘* he said, " and I do not 
wonder at your remorse; but are you sure that 
you killed the maii "if" 

“I never doubted it,” I said—"I cannot 
doubt it.” ‘ * 


“ I doubt it very much,” he said. 

I stSirted on my* feet wildly—" If I could but 
believe this!” 

Ambermouth was nearly three hundred miles 
from my village home. It had often occurred to 
me to revisit the scene from which so much of the 
misery of my life w'as dated; but a dread of being 
recognised had withheld me. Nothing could with¬ 
hold me now. What my ultimate intention.s were 
1 cannot to this day clearly understand; but in 
the cai^y gray of an autumn morning, I commenced 
ray pilgrimage with the solemn feeling that I 
might never retnrn to my native home. 

I did not hurry, but neither did I loiter. Stead¬ 
ily and sternly 1 wont on, every day bringing me 
nearer to the fearful spot. At last, 1 reached 
Ambermouth; and tho afternoon of :v warm Sep¬ 
tember day found me striding along the wild and 
lonely path which I so vividly remembered. There 
was the Bill side, with its plantation^ of firs; then 
the v:dley, then the meadow, and the tree. 

There was no tokeA of blood having *bc(^ shed 
there; no memorial of violence. The grass sprung 
up around it green, and the sun shone on it. 1 
do not knowxthat I expected anything different 
from this; but had the herbage around been 
withered, sere, and blighted, 1 should nut have 
Jbeen surprised. 

My pilgrimage was not ended. I could seo 
the .smoke curling over the brow of the ri.sing 
ground wliich concAialed the farm-house from 
sight; hut my courage failed rne,^ I sunk on f he 
gi-ound beneath the lengthened shadow of tho tree, 

I and closed my eyes. How long I lay thus 1 can¬ 
not tell. 1 heard no footfall; but wlion I again 
looked up I was not alone. 

" A queer hit of ground, neighbour, you have 
got there for a bed,” said a stout, middle-aged 
countryman, resting on a hoe which served as a 
walking stall', and looking me full in the face. 

“ Is it 'f" I laintly asked. 

“ Ha! you would think so, perhaps, if you knew 
all about it. What should you think now, of a 
nnm having been half murdered jnst on that bit of 
turf.” • 

“ ILdf murdered? only half?” I exclaimed, in¬ 
voluntarily. 

Only half!” the mp)i repeated, with a curious 
expression of connten.anqe, “ Why, neighbour, is 
not half enough ? I reckon you would think so if 
you had becu in his place. Only half! pretty 
joke, that.” ^ 

I had no power to reply,- lAy tongue refused to 
speak; but I inwardly ejaculated, “ Ohly half 
"murdered! Thank Ged for that!” I must have 
looked strangely, fur the man noticed the change, 
and spoke kindly. 

TYou seem ill, friend,” he said; "you had 
better come along with me to my house just over 
the hill, and rest there. Softly, let me help you 
to get urn” he added, as I attempted to rise, and 
he took iny disabled arm. "You have been in 
the wars, too, I see," he said. 

" Yes,” I replied; “ I have been a soldier in 
my time.” 

“ Carious that, now,” returned the man. " It 
was a soldier that did the job just here; but that 
was a good while ago.” 

By this time I had regained some d^ree of 
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composure.^ How was it5^*I asked; “ wliat is asUinishment/wliicli gradnally subsided into a 
*'“® ij ) . . Sood-hurnonred smile, as I odered my bale hand 

‘•Oh, the old stoiy," said the man, langhing:; lor a grasp of reconcilmtion. And then he relaxed 
“ there ww a bit of joalonsy, and A bit of a quarrel into a ho.arty.laugh of joyful welcome,'while ho 
about a girl, and a bit of a mistake .at the end of shook my hand with ench amazing force that I had 
it; that’s all. I cannot say but it served me reason to be glad wo did not meet then as foes, 
pretty near right; and X don’t bear any malice “Susan, Snsaii!” ho shouted: “ioveye„Susan, if 

abont it.” ^ here isn’t the very man that gave Ac such a dress- 

“ You!’’ I e.vclaiincd. _ ing under the big beech tree, you know when. 

“\ 08 ; didn’t I say—oh no, I didn’t. *VVell, 1 Ha! lia 1 Oorao and help mo catch him, ^n.san. 
was the man that \va.s half mutdered ; look here,” He won’t hurt yon. I'll w arrant; he is fame 
.and, unbuttoning his waistcoat smd baring his enough now. Over with j'ou, my liearty,” lio said 
breast, the man pointed to a long sour. “ There,” to me, as I was lingering on the outer side of Ihc 
he said, “ that was done with a baggonet, that .stile. “ Ha, ha! you arn’t so spry as yowwere once 
was. Tf I had ndt twisted round pretty sharp tliongli. Well now! if this isn’t as gd«d as a 
when 1 felt the first prick, it would have gone play; ” and the fanner hurried me into the kftchen. 
rigiit through me, and out at my hack for any- There 1 told my story, and before I had done, 
thing 1 can tell; but my ribs are middling thick, the farmer's wife had sp'Vead the supper chith. 


it; that’s all. I cannot say but it served me 
pretty near right; and I don’t bear any malice 
about it.” 

“ You!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes; didn’t I say—oh no, I didn’t. *VVell, 1 
was the man that was half murdered ; look liere,” 
.and, unbuttoning his waistcoat smd baring his 
breast, the man pointed to a long sour. “ There,” 
he said, “ that was done with a baggonet, that 
was. Tf I bad ndt twisted round pretty sharp 
when 1 felt the first prick, it would have gone 
rigiit through me, aud out at my hack for aiiy> 


I reckon, so ajl I got was a cut, and no great hstrm 
done in the long run. Ilut 1 got knocked about 
pvetty^.msvvt.ly sis well; look’licro, else;’’aud pull¬ 
ing off his hat, the man ran his tiiigcr along the 
mark of more than one wound on his hc.'ul. He 


All! me—what a Weight was taken off my heart 
that night. The gloom that ha(} weighed .me 
down was gone for ever. My heart is now buoy¬ 
ant as a lark, and 1 live to bless God, that in rc- 
turniag to him I got not only pardon of all iny 


seemed rather proud to exhibit Hjese tokens of .sins, but tliat his providence delivered me from 


warl.'uKS. 

“ lint how was it.” I stammered, “ tint you let 
Use—the soldier get offp” . 

“ I did not s.ay he did get off, did 1P Ah, well, 
he did get off, certainly. I lay stunned for ever 
so long, and when I woko np like, ho was gone; 
so 1 picked mj*>lf np and crawled to the nearest 
husisc—that’s my homeVow, neighbour—and these 
I found out Hint I was mist.akeii in my man: the 


the consequences of a youthful indiscretion that 
had been the blight of my manhood and the 
canker of my age. 


A NATUllALIST’S GLANCE AT I'HE— 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S FISH HOUSE. 
• ISO r. 

.FHH.'Sa WAXES ttHAHTA. 


, , ' --tf . WAX*.* xitifAnT'** 

woman set me right there, fhoy wanted to send ^he ocean’s bed, 

W; i “J-s;;'?., '* »■' .s.n!rorf.ro ii» 


them. ‘ No, no,’ said I; ‘ I have brought it all on ^ 

myself, I Imre; it was a fair, .stand-sip fight tw, Httle xciL he of tin 
only he had the better of mo w.tl. Ins baggonet; ^n^^rging from or rel 
but 1 began It: so, Susan sa.d I-thats my 
wife nov/, but she wasu t then; and she was the slii.nnrv inmia ITn 
girl that the mischief was abont— ‘ so, Susan, let it y f iinnortai 
drop,’ .said I; ‘I don’t think I .am mortal hurt, of a 3 

and as the man has got off, let him go. I don’t SC treasure re 
want to have anythnijr more f^ .say to him,’ I said. . 

So they minded what I said; *but they would Send i 

fsr a d(Ktor though and ho .shook his head pretty Joinmided by hi h 
grave like, and wonW havejnade a noise abontiit 
if I hadn’t kept my tongue between my Teeth, and a short neriod ti 
would not tell him the particulars of the scrim- j,g constrained" 
mage ^ he sewed iip^he cuts smd pl^tercd ^Nc,irthelcss. reader, 
me and physicked me till i^ot well; aud by tliut 
time I foiuul out that every man Jack of the sol- "t/* 

diers thSt were at Ambermonth barracks was “ 

shipped off to foreign parts,* So thm was an end* 1,Wc will visit the dsjp 
to that; and soon ntler, 1 was married; and ease examine the m 
tliere’s the girl that the scrimmage was about.” where around ns.saro 


strange and manitold are the ssvimmmg And creep¬ 
ing tniiigs which catch his fleeting glance ; but 
little recks he of their forms as they glide along, 
^merging from or retreating into the dim rece.sses 
of forests of seaweed, or waving plantations of 
slippery Incus. Ho has generally another, and to 
him a moi'o important, object in view—the exami¬ 
nation of $1 wreck, the recovery of anchors, or of 
sunken treasure; so that little time can ho give, 
were he so inclined, to minute observation, iqiarl 
from that connected wTth his immediate duty. In¬ 
commoded by his helmet and dress, and borne 


“ Coino with me, ami we will RO , 

TVTiorc the rock< of roval gsw.” , <i 

'.Wc will visit the d€spths of tho wafers, affd at our 
ease examine the Uving creatures which, every¬ 
where around us,>,aro qpjoying their existence, and 


By this time we bad reached the stile ^lat displaying their ihstincts. no magic; 

led to the farm-house; and in the yard was a *y®t can Ve unfold to yonv gaze some at least or 
woman feeding poultry. “ That’s her," said the the anim.ated wonders of the deep; for art has in a 
man; “let me give you a hand over the stile; ’tis manner made real the dreams or fables of poetic 
_.ii-— 1 ,» • c—All have heard of the Aqiutic VivxBiuM 


rather an awkward one.” 


Stop,” I said; “ do you think you should in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park—the 
know the man that you quarrelled with, if you result of a happy idea boldlj[ and skilffilly cariied 
were to see him ?” out, and reflecting th<f highest credit on its 

“Eh!” he exclaimed; “you don’t mean to designer. Yet it is only the commencement of a 

V t, *'_ jv-A _ i_•_ PPL* _ ..j-v 


say—why sure; yon can’t mean that yoifc— more extensive affaii'-—a m^e of ascert^ing what 
Goodne.ss me! I think I understand what it was mayHbe accomplished in this direction, 
qncered you so just now. Is that it. neighbour ?” Wo clitcr a spacious room or building, and find 
and the mail opened his eyes with a iivoad stare of ourselves in'the midst of* a senes of tanks, or 
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rather cisterns, of thick plate-glass, elevated so | neouslyas a flash, flhs and tail may be brought 
that the eye snrreya them laterally; and thus the into action; and woe to the unlncky loach, roach, 
admiring gazer looks upon the living creatures dace, or minnow, which, when this fleroe spoiler is 
they contain, not from above downwiords, but on a roused by hunger to exertion,^ may catch its ruth- 
level with them, and as if her were, one of their loss glance. Look at this pike as it quietly rests 
number. These cisterns are filled mostly with before our eyes, and then turn to the admirable 
se.a-wate)b brought in casks for the purpose; some, woodcut of the same in Yarrell's “ British Fishes," 
however, contain fresh water; bnt ia both cases and acknowledge the fidelity of the representation, 
it is perpetually renovated by a stpall stream How tranquilly the minnows, and trooiis of other 
trickling from an unseen reservoir. small flbh, wind round and to and fro, passing 

He pebbly or the sandy bed of the sea, or river, through the rocky defiles and threading the mazes 
is aptly inntated by a stratum of the natural of the water-wceds. They seem utterly regardless 
materi^s; while rocks and sea-caves, abrupt of tho presence of their deadly foe, and are perhaps 
fissures and oyerhanging precipices, sinuous rcccs- thiiikuig, if think they do, rather of what they 
ses, sweeping masses of sea-wced, arboi-csecnt shall cat than of what shall-'eat them. What 
grove^ jungles in the denseness of which Inrk transparent films appear tho membranes of their 
many a fierce prowler, constitute of themselves a vibrating fins! how metallic the green and silvery 
pictnro of exquisite beauty. But then tho hordes lustre of tlieir sides, and how graceful their raove- 
of living beings 1 some radiant with inet.alticlnstrc, ments! Hut these pretty creatures are carnivo- 
sorqc so hlsarre in aspect, some so graceful in rous, even os ia the rushing pike, and feed upon 
their evolutions, some so slow and cautious! Who aquatic or terrestrial'worms, minute inkeck crnlis, 

1 .11 111* 1 . il • *1 *1 <11 A » 1 it 1* . 1 A 


seen them? -atv- * 

visit, to a “quiet sea-sidq -l^estof during a l^fvm ^ baits— tliolonncr 

objects of beauty Yet innumerable bsliennan Know laffer as caddis- 

of Uod, a,'iv*na .t’uiuteS;the wondrous works pnder the name of b.ank-baits, the latter as caddis 

then i 'on tlioj^j.^ of observation : but ^ ^aze with a feeling of complacency on 

I ■ ihc 1 teiiiv those .'•ronps^of fishes gently traversing in “ order 

ftiosd aubstondal “fays and tS duo”Their wonted rounds, a fe%s.scattered wan- 

main, and how have even ^ t.rers dart though the wafer, like tiny « reams of 

hence, in ignorance, they let slip *nany m p^ instantly disappear. Again lliej pass 

nity for laudable gratification, of which (for \ t g , > jj 

have otherwise availed themselves. But now Miat so p 

these curions aquatic things, of forms mnn^ evidently disturbed them ; for now as 

and of instincts most snvprismg, ar . . P y alarm had subsided, they have collected 

to tho public .os to arrest the attention of ami are circling near the surface ot tho 

l;ra>.etic, a visit to the .seaside wdl^ ex^silf littlo creatures !-how 

I forth be, to very few, a penod of ennm. E y , <. )]„ yapid is the vibration of their hns, 
walk along the shore; ® ^ Ka how smart every movement, and how prompt and 

the fucus-covered rocks, when the tide is at its Ici-Mtic every sudden dart! It is somewhat 

lowest ebb; every mtle paXand strmigo that thwe little fishA, so familiar to every 

tiny crags; the waifs cast on the beach; cath ami s^K gphool-hoy, are not 

nU will afford to the observant, plenteous matenal^ eZmonW ktV in glass globes of water, as onm- 

fordeUghtful study, and SJ: ^ents &ng J the eye, while the beautiful 

ment. We cannot pick np a Xt sluL'isb lold.fish is in such estorn. Look 

shell without diswveniig, on that its .^/Xthe minne-= 


rejoicing' in thoir cxistMCO. , ,, darting little fishes are Sticklebacks, so called 

W n truce to our exordmm. Wo h/ve cido^d ^JJ^the spbes or “ stickles" with which {in number 
into tbo.grand aqujvMc “> “cttle i^ t<r the species) the b^k .s 

one earnest glance “»• of °nr annclfand from the plates of armour which defend 

own minds what is to be the ^ f],e giiipg. These fishes are remarkaWy fierce and 

scrutiny. After all we caunoj; 8.^1c it ob, ^ l„naciTOs; they inhabit rivers, brooks, and ponds; 
cbauce leadb iw, Womi^es ^ut most, if not all, are tenants mdifferentlv of tho 

looking fish attract ns, to _a ^ (j ^3 pf tlie mouths of rivers within the *“• 

interest. »^ X in fluence. and of tho pure stream Iwyond. One 

imitative of a sequestered nook “ ^itish sflecics appears to be exclusively marine, 

the sluggish portion of a river. Aquatic herbag , , ., tiftoon.spined sticklobadt. 

rising L As*^au^lbrtration of the pugnacity of these 

the water, and rocky tablets and crags, with fgllowing account from the 

sinuous recesses, overtop hn oozy l»d. ttereyti l „„^Xne of Natural History,” relative to several 

I and motipnless, but ivith eyes obsereant o ij gf tl« 

around, lurks a pike, not of the latestbut of in 

sttfllriont dimensions. .k elt’ arc first turned in they swim about lu a shoal. 
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clciily one will take possesion ot’*a particular cor-1 
ncr of the tub. or, as it ujIF someliuics Ithppen, of | 
the bot tom, and will instantly commence an attack i 
upon his companions j and if any one of them ven-1 
tures to oppose his sway, a regular and most; 
furious battle ensues ; the two combatants swim ' 
round and_ round each other with the greatest j 
rapidity, biting and endeavouring to pierce each 
other with their spines, which on these occasions 
are projected, I have witnessed a battle of this 
sort, which lasted several minutes before cither 
rv^uuld give way; and when dlie docs submit, ima¬ 
gination can hardly conceive the vindictive fury of 
the conqueror, who in the most persevering and 
unrelenting way chases his rival n-om one part of 
the tub to anotAer, until fairly exhausted with 
fatigue. They also use their spines with such 
fatal etfcct, that, incredible as it may appear, I 
have seen one during a battle absolutely rip his 
oppoiicut quite open, so that he sank to* the bottom 
and died. I have occasionally known three or fonr 
parts of the tub taken possession of by as many 
other little tyrants, who guard their territories with 
the strictest vigilance; and the slightest invasion 
invariably brings on a battle. Thase uro the habits 
of the male fish alone; the females are quite paci¬ 
fic, .appear fat, as if full of roe, and never a.ssame 
the brilli.ant colours of the male, by whom, as ^r 
as I have observed, they are unmolested.” 

Rut what is that rising upwards from the 
bottom of tho water to the .surface, with such 
apparent easBi and so gracefully ? Surely it is a 
snail-shell. It is so, nut not a tevrcslrial species; i 
it is Jiuviatile, tenanting clear but slowly running ! 
drainage ditches, or the stilly parts of rivers. But ' 
though a tenant of the water, it breathes atino- I 
spheric air, and comes for the purpose of respira- 
tion hj the surface, where it floats at case. It rises ' 
by protruding and expanding the body, on the left j 
side of which, at the collar or neck, is the respira-* 
tory orifice, which may bo now distinctly seen. 
The species before us is the beautiful horny plan- 
orbis, remarkable for the flattened and vvhorlod 
character of tho shell. It is the largest European 
species of the ge^us, tho ^diameter of the shell 
being about that of a half-crown piece. There are 
several smaller species, much more compressed or 
flattened, as the keeled planorbis; bnj/ all agiaie in 
habits and manners. • They feed on vegetable I 
matters, and deposit their eggs in clusters, sur- 
roipr’-fl by clear gelatine, on the leaves of aquatic 
plants. • * 

We^l, let us low once more at our planorbis. 
It has drawn itself within its shqjl, and is slowjy 
descending to tho hottoili. But other shells at* 
now floating in a reversed position with tho body 
of tho molluscs protruded and expanded. The.se 
are also air-breathing snmls, living, like thcaplaiv 
orbis, in fresh water. There are before us two 
species of limoiea (the common X. stagnatUis and 
the spreading limna3a, L. atirimlarif) with two 
species of physa, (the common Fh.fonthialis and 
the moss physa, Ph. Hypnorum.) In all these 
species the shells are very light and fragile, and in 
physa transparent. These molluscs are all re¬ 
markable for the power they possess of crawling 
in a reversed position along tho surface of the 
water, as a fly traverses the ceiling of a room. 
This is effected by the almost imperceptible worm- 


like motion of tho ventral disc, as it is (armed, 
wltich acts upon the surface of the watei’, where 
the rcsi.stanije is suflicient tp enable the creature 
to work its way. Montagu,, speaking of_ tho 
physa fontinalh, says: " It has a vefy wnsider- 
ablo loconudivo ^wwor, and transports itself by 
adheriug to tho sui’l'aco of the water with tho shell 
downwards, against which it crawls with as mucli 
apparent ca.so as on a solid bod^'; and wUl some¬ 
times let itself down gradually by a thread afli.xed 
to the surfitce of the water, in the mauuAr of tho 
spinning-slug from the branch of a tree# Tho 
property of crawling under water against its .sur¬ 
face is not wholly cmifined to this species, hut we 
know of no other a'nimal with a shell*capable of 
suspending itself under water in the sahio way.” 

These and other fresh-water molluscs tfre often 
dreadfully tonnented by a white thread-like paju- 
sitic worm, which causSs them to contort their 
body, and throw Ae slicll about in an extraordi¬ 
nary manner. Roth species of p^ysa arc copmion 
in bunches of watercre.ss, .md on tho leax'cs of thi,s 
plant glairy patches, investing a cluster of their 
egtfs, are constantly to he found diu’ing the spring. 

We might still linger at this cistern, for it con¬ 
tains other objects of interest which do not readily 
c.atcA the eye; but it is time for us to pass ou to 
the marine conservatories. 


THE DEADLY ART OF WAR. 

In presenting to our readers the folloxving notices 
of the deadly art of war, we venture to express a 
hope t» tho effect that our tendencies and princi¬ 
ples are so Veil kifcwii, that there Is .no necessity 
for Its to assure our rondel's by many protestations 
of our aversion to war. We lament its existence; 
wo abhor its horrors. If any sacrifice on our part 
could avert its presence, that sacrifieo wo would 
de.sirc to make; hut to ignore the existence of this 
monster evil, to pass it by as though it were not in 
tho world, is a policy of hut qucstion.ahlc benefit. 
That course we sliall not adopt, but, following up 
our introductory article of last number, shall pro¬ 
ceed to expliun, with ns much brevity as is coinp.a- 
(iblo with the subject, the construction and nsos of 
those ingenious but terrible m.'icliines which the 
craft of man has in various ages devised for tho 
dcstmetion of his fellows. This intention of ouriT 
pAiiits to a field of very fridq^cxient—so wide tliat 
we must explore it cursorily. Wo propose address-, 
ing oui'selvcs, therefore, in this paper, (*i the sub¬ 
ject of artillery, using tho term jn its ^odern ac¬ 
ceptation as meaning (he larger engines of war, 
«Vny other .acceptation of the temr would indeed 
appear strange enough at this time, but formerly 
the word artillery was used'iTTqujie another sense 
to signify what we now call “ archery.” 

The description of artillery neca'ssarily involves 
the consideration of projectiles. And this leads us 
to make some preliminary general reflections. Wc 
need not, on this oce,Tsion, enter moye deeply into 
the laws of projectiles than for the purpose of re¬ 
marking, that all weapons belonging to this cate¬ 
gory are urged forward by. reason fit the force 
termed cJaHirity. Solidsand gases,or vapours, alone 
pfisscjs elasticity. Liquids do not possess it; that' 
is to say, qot to any practical extent; accordingly. 
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suUds f liu one liand, and gases or vapours ou the 
oilier, are (he only propulsive agents at the dispo¬ 
sal of the military engineer. Solids, were alone 
Used in aneient times, and gases arc alone used 
now; that is' to say, the gaseous results-of inflamed 
gunpowder. * 

IVlmt child is there who at some period of his 
life has not playej with the loy constructed to 
imitate a jumping frog or mouse ? There are very 
few, we \jill venture to predict, who are .so imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with the mechanism of this toy, 
as to ^-eiidcr description on our part necessary. 
For the benefit of that minority, nevertheless, we 
will give an explanation. 'ITio propulsive or 
/‘jumi)ing”*'agont, then, in the toys alluded to, 
consists of'a Hat strip of wood securely imbedded 
•nt one exWmity in twisted fibre, the other end re¬ 
maining free. Arrangement is made, however, lor 
bending hack that free end, and holding it tcn)]io- 
rarily by a little shoemaker's wax.' No sooner i.-; it 
freed from the restraint imposed by the latter, than 
the slip of wixkI strikes violently against the floor, 
and the frog or mouse, as the case may be, is pvo- 
jiclled. Now, this is an example of elasticity ela- 
velopcd by a solid body, and (he reader will 
presently discover that the very arrangenuJnt in 
question was adopted (omitting, we need scarcely 
remark, the hliocinakcr's wav) in forming some of 
liie most celebrated and most eflicacious of ancient 
jjr oicctilc engines. 

Again, fherc are very few children who are not 
pcwtectly linniliar with the nature and construction 
of the how, an instrument which very cprettily 
furnishes us with an example of eoli^ elasticity ; 
that solid being the material of the bow itseltV Per¬ 
haps, too, it u ill be minee.cssary for us tft say, that 
bow.s are of two different types 5 one type eoril's- 
ponding with the bow simple, as we may term it 


formed on the gencral.yrinciplo of the cross-bow, 
and only'differing, if diflering at all, in some 
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for exactitude—a mere bow; whereas, the other 
corresponds with the instrument technically known 
as the cross-bow. Now, the cross-bow principle 
was lari^cly applied in fabricating ancient projec¬ 
tile engines. As to the specific names of these 
engines, tesliinbay is not so clear, ok account of the 
loose designations employed- by ancient authors. 
After having^ devotid considerable attention to 
the subject, we persdhally almost arrive at the 
conclusion, that tne terms eatapnllse and balistas 
were convertible, m>th of (Iiem. ‘cferring to cnj^incs 




iiojfi: ur gLirriNo me cross 
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minor particulars: whilst the machines constructed 
oil the iiriiieiple ol a jumping frog or mouse were 
denominated “ ona<fevs“ (i. e. wild asses.) 

Of such nature, (hen, were the projectile wea¬ 
pons of antiquity, understanding that term in its 
strictest sense : nuvcrlheless, were wo not to give 
Some little expansiveness to the word, wc .should 
omit the most celebrated ancient warlike machine 
cfall—thoaries jr ball ering ram. This engine was 
projected, or pushed, if' is true, against the walls 
intended to be battered; but it was not designed 
to take flight through the air, afld hence it differs 
li'oin projectile weapons*propcrly so called. 

I'he preceding considerations enable us to arrive 
at tho.deduetiou. Unit aneient projectile weapons— 
artillery," if the reader piiofers tliat word—may 
bo resolved into the following cIa.sso 8 :—l. Cafa- 
puUie or balistic, engines cogstructed on 
b5w principle. 2 . Onageft, or-warlike engines on 
the principle of a sling or spring. 3. Arijs, or 
battering rams. 

,t)f all those instruments, the aries, or battering 
ram, is most celebrated, mid was most important. 
Ill its .siuiiilcst form it consisted of a long pole or 
sjiar, imially terminated with a heavy brazen mars, 
fashioned like a ram's head, whcnco was derived 
the specific name for the whole instrument. At 
first, the haltering ram in its simplest form, as 
described, was lillcd by the brawny arms of sol¬ 
diers, and thus urged against the wall to be 'de¬ 
molished. This plan, however, was restricted to 
rams of inconsiderable dimensions. Eventually 
they were eitlier suspended from cords, or mounted 
upon wheels, either of wliich modiiirations must 
havo been the result of suggestions so natural, 
that it is somewhat extraor^ary the occasions 
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are recorded when instruiu/'nts thus modified and 
improved were first employed, and oven the names 
of the inventors themselves. Atx;ordiiiiy.to Vitru¬ 
vius, _ the battering 
ram in its simplest 
form was first nsed 
by the Carthagenians * 

when besieging Ca¬ 
diz. The same writer \ J'u 

furthermore avers . 
that Pephsamenos, a , , 

Tyrian, afterwards ~ 

contrived to suspend ,y. f 

it from ropes, and ’ , 

that, finally, i’olj’- 
das, the Thessalian, t,, 

mounted it on wheels ;>/j, .• , ' 

at the siege of Py- 
zantium. under Philip 

of Hractdon. Pliny, ■ -JaSS 

hotyevar, attributes :t ' 4 -' § . L 

far higher antiquity. ■ i'' | 

to the battering raia :> I / ^ Cf 'Ih / '■ ffiP 

tliau this. Ho testi- '' ' 

fics that it was em- \ 

pliWod at the siege 
of i’roy, and that the ' 
story of the wooden *•'' 'ii- 

horse ivas allegorical; ’' 

a battering ram being .'.{/", 
designatedqjidcr this 
figure of speech. Some •' 

again have ascribed ' 

the invention to Ar- i 
temorus, a Greek ar- , '• ■ .'^'1 

chitect, who flourish- ■ 

ed drll years before - C ” 

Christ. The dimen- 

.sions of the batter- ’ »* BATTEiiiKG.i.*M,t 

iiig ram were alw'ays 

great, generally cnormbu.s’. On^ used during 
the Parthian war, according to Mark Antony, 
was eighty feet long: but occasionally, ns wc 

„ _ i _ • j 


and-a-hidf Ions in weight,*the whole ram weighing 
with its iron hoops 41,112 pounds, and moved by 
the united •sti-englh of lOfW men, would only be 
' espial tq that of a 
* ball of ."Ifi pounds 




i ' s'??' / Jlk 


i T\ ffey.t:*-, r- 
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* ball of ."Ifi pounds 

• eV weight, shot point 

'• blank from a cannon, 

'• Tl)electurerhas,how- 

" ' ever, omitted to fnr- 

'fc jftW; ' nisli U.S wi^h a very 

important element in 
' the calculation, name- 

dimensions of 

* fcring-rSin, which, if 
/ it is to bi’ compared 

with :i thirty - two 
ponnd shot, us to^ the 

than that shot. There 
cun be no doubt that 
the head of a ram 
was of far greater size 
V, than this; hence tlie 

moinentum of the im- 
Pj]>?rin«:oxtremitywas 
anluscu over a broad- 
t*r surjiicc.,, Sfllllfl li*^**" - 
penetrating quality of 
the ram would be di- 
miiii.slied, whilst its 
.. shaking or vibratory 

V“S ' '-fleet would ho much 

:v V increased. Pew per- 

-5 sons, except those 

whoso minds have 
)s THE OATES or riTiif. excrclsed ju loog 

contemplation of the 
subject, can entertain an adequate idea of the 
dcstructiw consequences produced on buildings 
and other structures by steady and continuous 








learn from Vitwivius, who is a great ancient vibrations; and few per.sons, therefore, are pre- 
authority in all that relatoa to these niattors, they pared to do adequate justice to the powers of the 
were no le.ss than IOC or even 120 feet long*, battering ram. * 


Whether supported on wheels, or dependent from 
ropes, the reade'r will easily see that an cuerrmous 
manual force must have been required to give elTeel 
to au engine so unwieldy. Several hundred men 
in point of fact werptllus simultaneously cmploywl, 
and u'hen tired, disabled, their place ivas iinme- 
diatdl.v .supplied by others, so that the vibrations 
produced might be eoptinnousr One of Vesifa- 
sian’s rams, only ninety feet long, and which uflls ^ 
smaller than many Grecian rams, was furnished 
with a head .as thick as ten men, and its weiglit 
was no less than 1600 talents (171,000 lb#, troy). 
When removed entire, 160 yoke of oxen, or 3(X) 
pairs of horses or mules wei-e required to draw it; 
and the united strength oP 1500 mcn^ as employed 
in forcing it f^aiust the walls. 

Modem writers on artillery practice liave made 
some interesting calculations relative to the com¬ 
parative force between the battering ram and can¬ 
non balls Hr. Desr^uliers in one of bis lectures 
has proved that the momentum or striking force of 
a battering ram 28 inches in diameter, 180 feet 
long, and supplied with a head of cast iron one- 


battering ram. 

Ferhaiw tlic most familiar instance we can cite 
in reference to Ibis destructive agency of vibra¬ 
tion is afforded by tbe regular inarch of soldic^a 
ovcf a suspension brid|'c. lingincers well kqow, 
tins to be the severest test which can J>c applied to 
the stability of the structure. Very lew suspen* 
sion bridges could withstand tlic sLga resutthig 
from this cause; lienee*has arisen *1116 geniral 
I order now invariably enforced, us we believe, that 
bodies of soldiers having to pass a bridge of this 
kind shall not mafeh, but ji^k across out of step. 
This-circumstancc leads us to understand that the 
battering ram was a very formidable engine of 
attack. No walls, however strong, could with¬ 
stand its continuous percussions; and the tall 
walls of ancient fortresses weife especially liable to 
damage. , . 

The battering raip was somctimc.s employed 
alone, but far more generally in crmnection with a 
vast tower, named testudo by the* ancients, and 
tjbe ■“ sozB " at more recent periods; for it should 
be rtmarked, that towers of this •description con¬ 
tinued to-be employed throughout the middle ages, 
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nay even to the ver !?'0 of -our own tii)i 0 |(. Diirinsr 
the reiffn "f our Charles T, and tho protectorate of 
Cromwell, they were cOBimonly eraployed, frequent 
referenro to thonr 
being' made by mi¬ 
litary writers of that * 

period. Their size, ■* 
however, was far in¬ 
ferior to that of ; 

the war powers of ‘ 

antiquity. To ren- p '•* >, •. • ; 

der the theory and , ' . - 

nscs of these towers 
intelligible, it should , -J ^ 
bo peraiscdj'vhatthe • \ ■ fct 
Wiu!sofai^ei|tcides 

ninety cubits high, • 

and consisted of no ■ ' • 

less tlum fifteen tiers ‘ i, ^ i, 

or stories. They may 
be said, therefore, to 

liave constituted a sort of caseinatod battery. Oe- 






!cg sand, niolton pitch and dead, were spouted forth ; 

! of in short, all means of offence that man’s ingenuity 
;:nt (!ould devise, or the resources of a tesieged 

city command, were 
ruthlessly brought 
to bear against the 
* un'wicldy structure. 

Noxttotheehimco 

■ ifV - of being overturned 

-t. through the agency 

, of mines, tho chief 

contingency to be 
' ■ - - gimrded against was 

fronvtho fiery darts 
anti Mroyvs hnrlwl 

' B yf- , — • this'fate, the whole 
machine was nsually 
covered with*nntal 

all metis' 

■■ lar« in kind, but 

- . • smaller in diinen- 

O i.ii .MIMIIL A-.M. sions than these, 

continued to be em- 
• « * ployed, as we hav'e 

Oc-1 .already remarked, almost to 6«ir own times. One of 
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casjonally, however, towers even larger than tlfeso the last concerning which wo have any record 
were constnipted, pnssss.sing no less than twenty was used during the siege <i^f Corfe Castle by the 
stages, largest at the base, and decreasing towards parliamentarians. 

the summft. Vast wheda of enormous strength Let us now direct our attention to the anaient 
supported these towers,*- kix to tho smaller, but artidery or projectile engjnes. properly so called, 
eight to the larger ones. Tho lower stage of each A# regards the catapulta, Athenxns describes one 
tower contained the battering ratn, all tho re- 'which, although only one foot long, was capable of 
mainder being filled with sreherb, and other light throwing an tm-ow to the distance of half a mile: 
armed soldiers. If oho of these towers could otber chgines of similar construction are said to 
succeed in moving dose up to the walls of a be- have possessed sufficient force to hnrl javelins 
sieged dty and in establishing itself there, that from one side of tho Danube to the other. Balistm 


city was lost. All available methods were, there- were made powerful enough to throw larM Imams 
fore, had recourse to for the purpose of warding of wood, lances twelve chmts long, and these no 
off its approaches. Mines were dug underneath less than 3fi0 pounds weight. Some of the_effects 
its course, in which, by parti^ly sinking, it would of these ancient'engincs are recorded writers of 
^ overturned. Enormons stones wero let foil upon antiquif y. Josephus tells ns that missiles dis¬ 
it j darts and arrows barbed with fire were huned charged from them shattered the strongest towers, 
agmnst it: nooses dependent from levers were, carrying their projecting angles bodily away, 
let down for the purpose of catching the obc- The space at our disposal does not admit of any 
Biegcre by the neck; boiling water, .burning further description of nattering rams, catapnltse. 
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and baiistse. We slmll now proceed, tliorefore, to 
give a succinct description of cannon and other 
largo fire-arms. Doubtless, large lire-arms were 


people. U we arc to credit Phuostratos, obtb gun¬ 
powder and cannons were well known in India even 
so early as the period of- Alexander’s Asiatic con- 
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powder, histow- ylhirly endeavours to trace its 
origin. Were wo inclined to place implicit reliance 
on old school-book texts, this discovery 
might hi complacently referi’ed to old ^ 
Barthold Schwartz. Bat, unfortnnatoly * • 
for the creflit of the German sago, our 
own countryman, Roger Bacon, was 
questionabljr conversant with its nature * 
and composition early in the thirteenth 
century. He even gives directions for 
making a parchment ,|backer; pd^r, we ^ 

need scarcely indicate, was unknown in 
his day. Now, the fact is well esta¬ 
blished, that Bacon spent some time in 
Spun for the purpose of making himself 
acquainted with the srience of the peniny ''V" 
snlar Saracens, and the conjecture is more « 
than probable that he acquired his know¬ 
ledge of gunpowder from that ingenious 







ANClEirr TE&TUDa, COV£RBD»WlTa hUrtP-SKlNS, 

• 

the first to bo devised, and their employment must quests; at le-ast, the description of PhiJostratua can 
have succeeded with little delay the discovery of only be referred to large fire-arms. lie testifies that 
gunpowder; but here again, in reicrcucc to gun- an Indian people shot thnndcr and lightning against 

tho conquering Macedonians froiq.. tlipiLc < 

w Unfortnnately for his credit, this same Philostro- 

* - , tus has acquired, somewhat justly we fear, a cha- 

■ ’•’■'f. ractdSr for telling stories in tho sense of this 

‘ expressien; hence, his .alHrination may be amena- 

c bio to.somo ^egveo of doubt; nevertheless, there 
.are so many allusions to engines like guns, and 
- materials like gunpowder, in the historical records 

— 'j ^ Uhina and llijidastan, that we arc scarcely per- 

™itted to doubt tlie existence of botli at very early 
East. Cannon, it is popularly said, 
.—■ - wore finst employed in Europo at tbe battle of' 

Cressy, but this btatement again is open to ques- 
—Uon. Fur more probable is it tliat their employ- 

ment maybe referred to the Spanish Saracens at 
■ periods of mu(b earlier date. Perhaps the most 

> -- — celebrated cannon of antiquity, both lor its size and 

. , the occasion of its use, was the piece of ordnance 

brought into requisition by the Maliomctan as- 
cATArciTA DisouAsctNo jAvrLiHs. |ai)ant3 of Constantinople; but we sliall not fpter 

’ . • into details relntivq to this matter, seeing tlpit 

powder, histow- ylnirly endeavours to trace its j they haye been prcscatesi so elaborately and with 
origin. Were wo inclined to place implicit reliance | such graphic force by Gibbon, tho historian. • 
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The manufacture of muuou lonjj continued to be 
a matter of difficulty. WhiUt the incclianical arts 
were in a rude condition,’ it was no easy tnatlcr to 
construct a tube tliat should possess the ncce.ssary 
strength to witlistand the explosion ^f grunpowder. 
The earlic.st cannon were made of iron bars,^ held 
together by hoops of the same material: nay, on 
certain occasions, they were oven constructed ofi 
leather, or of wood. Then followed cannons of 1 
cast iron or.bronze, tlie bore being produced at the 1 
time of casting. They were a great improvement, j 
no doubt, on the more ancient bar cannons; bat 
they were still very defective. Although appa¬ 
rently sound, mid well formed c.xternally, the cen¬ 
tral bore wasT^'cq'acnlly’honcycombcd with small 
air-bubblcs,formcd in the molten metal. For this 
reason full charges of gunpowder could not be 
used; or at any rate the gui^Kiwder employed was 
oblig'ed to bo very weak, as we lyjiow from the 
te.stimony of receipts which still exist. The weak¬ 
ness of ancient canr.ions and of tho powder used 
in charging them affected the whole practice of 
artillery. For the most part, tho camions em' 
ployed possessed an e.\trcinely large bore, and Ih^ 
ball (usually of stone) was of proportionate Mze. 
But instead of endeavouring to urge forward fliiit 
ball point-blank against an object, the intention 
was rather, by a slight charge of gunpowder, to 
expel it gently from the cannon, pointed at a very 
when the ball, describing an abrupt 
trajectory curve, was intended to drop upon the 
target. 

We must now conclude this paper on the more 
ancient forms of artillery. In ogr next, we sliall 
describe cannon as they are, and,the nymerous 
projectiles which at varioiw epochs have been eni; 
ployed in connection with them. 


“ MOVING HOUSE.” 

We write upon the eve of quarter-day, a:;d as it 
happens to be the Midsummer quarter that is im¬ 
pending, wc are reminded by demonstrjitions at this 
season always very numerons, and which meet u.s 
as we walk tho streets, that a prefty large, section 
of the London population arc about changing their 
ahodcs, or are even now in tho very act of so doing. 
IJirst. there is the sudden apparition of ‘•This 
house to let—enquire W'tlun, or somewhere else, 
stuck into parlour and drawing-room windows, or 
mounted on ‘i\ board in the front garden. Then 
thercis the spictaclorof rb^cctable fathers of fa¬ 
milies, or agitated young wives, flitthig backwards 
and forwards like unquiet phantoms, and turning 
their heiids constantly on this side and that, in 
search of a new domicile. Again, there arc tlio.se 
long, ominous-looking vans, upon whose fronts are 
inscribed the words," Goods removed,"either stand¬ 
ing open-mouthed at the grccn-groccrs’ doors, 
with their shafts reared perpendicularly like ramp¬ 
ant skeleton arms, or, their cavernous throats 
filled with the household goods of a migrating 
iamily, creaking slowly along the highway on tho 
route to a new domestic retreat. These outward 
signs, which we cannot escape if we would, forci¬ 
bly recall to our recollection the events of that last 
flitting, when, leaving the southern bunks of the 


Thames, w& took our flight northwards, to the 
suburban precincts of merry Islington. 

First came the preparations for tho event, which 
preparations consisted of no end of pae.lnng and 
bundling, sorting, arranging, and rcj«;ting, all ac¬ 
companied with so many apiicals to old memories 
and sympathies, so many mementoes of vanished 
pleasures, and, no less touching, of vanished pains 
too—so many dumb and dusty witnesses of the 
fateful and '.-emorseless passage of that “ time 
which is our life,” that it required no little stock 
of moral courage to look them all in the face with an 
unmoved countenance. Think of unearthing thir¬ 
teen gratuitous blue-papered hat-boxes, consignod 
ouc by one at forgotten dates to tht gloom of an 
upstairs cupboard, but unscrupulously unkennelled 
at once by Betty to .scare onr astonished senses ! 
Worse than that—think of her marshalling a bat¬ 
talion of physic-bottles a hundred strong, cacii 
with a laW like a clerical band at its neck, and 
each one recalling the undelightful .sensatioTii-, 
“ventral, subventral, internal and central," oi 
which, in the course of that long illness, it had 
been the bitter occasion. Think of the awful di¬ 
lemma into which we were cast, as a host of for,, 
gotten and unmentionable articles were dvaggul 
forth from their hidden recesses, and tho question 
was S.sked, "Will master take this to the nc.v 
house and the impo.ssibili(y of a sagacious de¬ 
cision upon numberless calls so suddenly made. 
Think of the dismay, the spasmodic sqq‘'ll, the re¬ 
sulting ill-humonr and conacquertt ill-managcmwi', 
of Betty licrself, who, having rushed hcodle.ssly to 
work with the bed-key to take down her own four- 
poster, had smashed in the roof of her purple- 
splaslicd bonnet-box, and jammed her best puce 
silk bonnet into a colossal fac-siniile of a Norfolk 
biffin! Think of dining for the last time njiou 
th» deal dresser in tho kitchen, without chairs, 
only tho brewer’s unclaimed barrels to sit njinn— 
with borrowed knives and forks to carve and eat 
with, and nothing but a battered pewter pot to 
drink out of 1 Think of the dust and the dirt, .and 
the torn letters and papers, the rushing of porters 
and the hammering of peckers, the cracking of 
crockery, the jingling* of broken glass, and (he 
splitting of furniture—and you will have some 
idea of the preparations which inaugurate a re¬ 
moval. 

But the vans are all loaded, and, patting your 
family with Betty,^who carriai? pussy in a basket, 
into a hackney coacli, you drive off to the new 
residence, and await the arrival of your indispfls- 
able^ppliances, wilhtrat wliich a home fora civilized 
Enj^ishman cannot exist. Fortunate may you 
consider yourself if your goods and chattels follow 
in reasonable • time, without being backed into 
a shed u&til somebody eke's turn has been first 
served, and hor.sea are obtainable for your conve¬ 
nience. But Betty, whom you have restored to 
good humour bj? the prom(po of a now bonnet, is 
on the look-out, and, in the Vxturse of the evening, 
descries the wagons while there is yet light 
enough to superintend their unloading. The 
goods, as a matter of necessity, are pitched out as 
they eorao to hand, and all heaped together for the 
^iglit in tho parlours. Beds are pulled out from 
the ma.ss and made up upon the floor: happily the 
children, pleased with the confusion and the 
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novelty, think it excellent funi us good as gipsying, I moving upon the shoulders of others, uiolie a point 
or pieknioldng in Eppiiig Forest or Riishuy Park, . of moving regularly at short intervals. They 
and lie Jow-u to sleep with the expectation of a , have a fancy for new houses, built and deeoratcil 
pleasant morrow. But your better half declares j after thu’ newest fashion, and make a practice of 
she is almost worn out, and you .are well nigh ex -1 gratifyinj' this propensity with .as'little consider- 
hausted yourself. Betty gets you some tea, and i ation as they, would any other which money will 
while you are discussing it, lets pus^sy out of the j satisfy." It may bo partly from this cause that all 
basket, and batters her paws in order that she may | the hew houses of any pretcns'ons are let almost 
not run back in the night to the old dwelling, as soon as they are finished* tunl fairly habitable. 


Then you retire to rest, surrounded with your 
goods all in a state of apparently iiuwtric.ablc con¬ 
fusion, or, as Betty terms it, “ all higgledy-pig- 
pledy.” As you lie among them on the boards, too 
weary to sleep, the gas-light which ilickers in from 
the street-lamp over the window-shutters, converts 
them into shinies nigged and romantic; and when 
at last yon arrive at dreamland, it is a Land of 


and not a few of them long Left re. The removing 
of goods, though a calling which is iftvcr, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, carried on alone, is yet one in whiidi, 
in Jjoiidon, a large capital is invested. Thousands 
of covered vans, built for the express purpose, are 
hireahle .at any moment, at an e.stahlished charge, 
payable according to thc'nninbdr of‘hours they are 
employed; and thciip, as quarter-day approaches— 


ivild, unearthly forms and grim and indefinable | and, though in far less profusion, at or about the 


terrors. termination of the half-quarter—may bo cnconn- 

Li tbo morning you awake iis a new world, tered in nunilairs tr.ivci sing the streets of the me- 
You have iuimcdiatcly to resolve your.sclf and yonv tropolis towards all points of the compass. The 
ly.tt«r half into a hanging, arranging, and regu- man who “ moves you,” as tffc phrase is, is gcnc- 
lating committee. Now come a scries of discoveries, rally a tradesman well-to-do in the world, and who 
each of which entails a demand upon your patience has plenty of work for his horses bc.sides the haulage 
or your purse, or both, it may be there is no *of household goods: his coadjutors are a set of 
water iii the eislerii, bceauJe the last tcn.ant haydy lads, well skilled in the pmetice of packing 
Wouldn’t pay the watcr-rates, and was cut off from and porterage, and who rarely do a serious inis- 
llie main, and you have to go a-beggiug for a chief, if left to the management of their own busi- 
brcaklast, and then to hunt up the turncock. It ness in their own way. 


may he that it has rained in the night, ahd the For some years pustj London has been migi'ating 

iitties are swimraiiig in water, not because the from the centre towai-ds and beyonWhe'iSSifSufbsV 
roof is ou^ of repair, hut bccansc the plasterer has The city proper originally set (he example; the 
loft, a score of spire slates and a small mountain omnibus and short railways have combined to ex- 
01 mortar in the drain, and thereby occasioned an tend Mic moiement. The more it prevails, the 
overllow, and of course you have to hunt hhu up. better firr all ranks; tho tendency outwards re- 
Thcn Betty brings thu news that pussy has killed lieves tfco stilli#g pressure which prevails so fatally 
a big r.at in the night, and, holding the voi^pus h, the heart of the (Jreat Babylbn, and gives a 
delicti by the tail in proof of her own assertion better chance of health and comfort to those whom 
and pussy’s prowess, declares her convicliou that poverty and circnmstaucc confine lo tho crowded 
the place is overrun with them ; but, having oUier arena of commerce, 
things to think of, y<.u arc willing to leave that 

afVair to the cat, as belonging to her department, _ . __ . 

ami, sending for a carpenter’s man, begin to put 

things in order. You find out before the day is r...,,' 

over that onciiialf of the fancied rubbish which f 

you yesterday consigned to tho rag and bottle Itocfc, 

iiicrr'hant for the merest trifle, consisted of indis- an* iwlil muf lone, 

peiisable necessaries and etceteras lor wlneh you On liis undisputed throne. 

have now to.disbursb afresh, and that H would 

have been wiser to'have brought them with you. Uiali on the dizzy stcpp ^ 

It takes you a full week, and perhaps more, to get. * Jhd thru-l)l<*d-stam’d eyrii-be, 

things, as sailors tenn It, “ ship-shape, aiUl to Wlwnthesh.phBnlu^notlv. ‘ 

build up yourwiew house to tne customary com- ' . , 

foldable status of the old one; and you find, by the Well might the spoilers gloat • 

time it is over, th.at your purse has colliipsedston- tbeir foftfths grey, • 

siderablr under the operation It is still loflg^- ChSor&hdghtL uiKT 

before you are uaturahsed to the necessity of turn- j ® 

ing your face northward,- after leaving your oiHcc And the Golden Kaglc stood 

in the city, instead of southward, and you often • Fy^ing the noon-day sun, 

catch yourself walking involuntarily towards one Till tho danioiuing cry of his nestlings nigh 

of tbo bridges which for the last ten years, it may « 

he, it has been your Ut to crosss twice a-day at ^ud his mighty wings are spread. 

ICHSt* ^ • Anri Vici fixi.'AArknfK rlnxirit rsUadvinu »ii1a • 


“ Throe removes,” says tho proverb, “ are as 
had a.s a fire;” and, like most proverbs, it is 
fraught with considerable truth. Tliere are, how¬ 
ever, a class of persons in London, who, being not 
much encumbered with families, and in* cirenm-, 
stances to shift the turmoil and annoyance of re- 


TIIG KAULli'S UOCK. 

’Twas the (toIdBii Eagle’s liuck, 

Craggy and nild and lone, 

Whore he sat in state, ivitli hU roj al nnatc, 

On his uiidkiputud tlironi'. 

Ifigli on the dizzy stcpp ^ 

I )ul thi'ir hhiod-stain’d eyrii- lip, ^ . 

tv hire thn white IkiBbs t;jld who haqrobb’d th« fold 
Wik-n the shi pherd wiS not by-. . 

• 

Well might the spoilers gloat • 

At case in their fuftfths gm,v, • 

I'or never had man, since the world began. 

CUiinber’d its height half-way ! 

zViid the Golden Eagle stood 
liyting the noon-day sun, _ 

Till tho danioiuing cry of his nestlings nigh 
Charged him with uork nudoue; 

And his mighty wings are spread, 

• And he sweepoth down cuasins wide: 
zViid his {icr<^ ayes gleam by the ihountaiu atre.\m. 
And ho scours tho bill’s green ddc. 

'Tlien o'er a shady glen , . 

Goth the bold marauder sail, 

Where villagers gay hold a festal day 
Down in their verdant vale. * 
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ApafL from r jojtms gni’ip 
A lootlicr hi'i- darlmt' lx :irs; • 

Witii liappy MniU's at hi;* Uiby ivilt?, 

Hii jiiiiolcnl niiuli she shares. 

Then >.!«' ■.its on the velvet sn iird, . 

lehaded by trees at noon, t 

Ami ri«'hs liiin to rout on her loving breast, * 
.Singing a loiv, gn'cet tuuo. 

Now on the soft gra'ii turf 
'That mother her Iiabo doth lie, 

While <Aer its head is a watcher dread. 

In that dark spot in tho sky. 

S'nc kisses its ehenib cheek, 

And leaves it awhile; ah, woe' 

For brondw .ihove, o’er her gen lid dove, 

Tlnat tijurihloVpot dulh glow ! 

Hush’d*was tho peasants’ niii'th, 

And the stoutest they stood figltast; 

And the wail of dcspaii', it font the air, 

As the eagle o’er them pass’d. , 

Uo b.w stolen tlnvpretty child. 

Ail ill its rosy' sleeii; 

And hears it in might, with poiiJermis dighl. 
Straight towards his castle-kecp ! 

Whose is that up-tiirncd fm .1 
White as the mountain snow? 

HoiTOr is there, and blank ilesjmir, 

HlxssiblcsK and tearless woe. 

I’ai.' art' those blnodJess lips; 

_ I lil t 1(1! in Unit irtothev’s eye 
'I’liere tl'tslieUi the light of love's g.eit iivght, 
ytvonger than agony. 

She darts from th'> w ailnvi lhron„, t 

] lev loining is like the «iod ; , 

The w.s p'lig loud of the iioi'y crowd 
Diolh aw a^ behind. ^ 

lihe rusheth o’er field and fi ’.I, 

Hev l.i(>1.!e|/, nt limdram-e moek; 
yhe ‘■lirlli-x sb.‘ snake in the rustling brake, 

.\iid leacUelh the Kaglc’s Kock ! 

M'lUier! go home and wi'ep ! 

What c.io .1 lliou tart her do's 
Over thy Iic.'mI, immense .mil dicad, 

Kviiwiictli the moniilaii^hlue. 

t'.jrvf'iv hath made her iiiad; 

Sill' scalelll tho lough reek’s sub', 

Xo’.v passing the edge of a shelving led re, 

And now on a i.lal iovm mde. 

(■l.iwar.l aicl upw.iid still, 

, I'caive (lot li r he piiiise for breath : 

W. man, Irwaro! th'vi has: not tiler.' 

’• A step between I heo and death! ” • * 

sscrmubliifg up fearful ejajs. 

Si ill doth the higher go; 

Close let her cling! the. loose stonrs’rii,.;, 
Clatl’ring to depths U'low. 

t 

riri-l of the breathless erowd->, 
kloeking in hre-te beneath, 

A son of the wave, high-soui'd and brave, 
Dio-lieth iicio,.s the lieatli. 

Ho follows her npWSnd flight, 

Yos, till his eyes grow dim; 

Ill tho fiiTop stonn-bkist ho has topped the mast, 
Jlul Oiis is no place loj. bin.! 


Higher she mountk! She climbs 
■VVlientllie wild goat Mirs to stand; 

DeaUi follows behind, fleet, fleet as the wind; 

Still she eludes his hand 1 

She rcaclieth the li'arfnl wall 
Under the great Hock’s brow. 

Whore thp ivy has clung and has sway’d and swung 
From earliest time till now. 

Ckmh’ring the net-work old 
Wliicli us tinning stems have wrought, 

Sho wre.-rtcs in prayer with her Alakor there; 

Doth she “ fear ilod^'or nought ?” 

Kiagara’s awfnl flood 
Is spann’d by a radiant how; 

And joy, she springs, on her sunny wings, 

From the blackest tide of woe! 1 

And the cry of that mother’s lioavt 
Is heard, and her f.iitli i.s blest; 

For, with vaptnre wild, she hath snatch’d her child 
Unharm’d from the eaglebs uost! 

Flapping their du-sky wing.s. 

Fiercely the sjioilers eainc; 

And she heard their scmiins and she saw the gleams 
'J'h.'t shot from tlieir eyes ol flame. 

Like spnils of ev'.l foul, 

They ein leJ around hir head; 

’nieii yeUing .ilond, amii/j'd and cow’d, 

Down the slee]i rock, they fled, 
u 

Cdose to her tlimhliing heart 
yhe bliuli'th her weejuiig child ; 

She wipeth it.s leais and she umlls its fears, 
lip in that 1 egion wild; -• 

And she Uessns the Mighty Hand 
’That c.srnvd her there, and knows 
'lh.it aid slnsU be lent through the dread descent. 

To llnat perilous journey’s close. 

1 lush! down the ritleil rock 
■She hnureth her burden sweet; 

No might of her own maketh fast each stone 
Firmly bi nealh lii,r feet. 

yhe trusf.s, and her bleeding hands 
S.ifely the ivy grasji. 

For a spirit of loie from her Hod above 
Is stiengtlieijiiig it in her < lasp. 

|> 

liiiwor she eomes, and .so's 
Hciie.ith Iser a monutaiii lamb. 

That iiiiilioiis and slow, to tho vale below, 
l;ollows i^s caielnl dam ; 

And .she Iraeketh, with thanlrfiil heart, 

The path of her gentle guide, ., 

, Whose feet will la> found on Uie surest ground 
Down the stiep momitimi’s side,. 

Hark! from tlie plain lieni-alh. 

Voice's are risiftg loud ; 

*' 'The shout and the cheer, they have reach’d her oar, 
And she se< ih tlio breathl^ crowd. 

^ Loivlcr, and louder still, 

Swellcth tho welcome straiu; 

Oh; loving heart! thou hast done thy part ; 
lietnrn to thy tost again, 
n 

She rcarlioth the inounliim’s foot; 

Hurrah 1 for her task is o’er; 

Thu deed sllc hath done hath a tribute won 
Of prsdiics for evermore. 


So he mnsttioftly creep 

Down from tho heights above; 
ills heart it is true, but ho uewr know ■ 
The might ol a mother’s love. 


And a lesson she taught to all. 

Of energy, faith, and love: 

Hast thou the right i Stand up and flght; 
I Looking to Giid above! 
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y®! timid sonLs, being'la llie centre. The nifJuber of 

i,u- 11 VI lilts ilrownctl OK this oocttsion wn« inconceivable; 

1 “■! 

to be from one to throe in the afternoon, at which 
Wrest from their grasp the prey; hour the •wind Iui\ ing veered round a couple of 

Crush them, though eowariis nuK'k; ]j(>inls to.tha iKjrtliwai'd, the waters began to abate; 

•ind by four o'clock the tops of the iron posts, 
luit 0 be 1,4^01.13 s .ocs:. Ijy jjjg pavem«it, 

_ lu.'ide their appeaiiiuce. Thc*reflux of the wafer 

^ was trcuieudous.eausing much dmnagejand carry- 

TXTTTXTTiA'nTrwT /xti csm ■nTimnooTirTn/'i ing olf lirc-wnixl, hoiinU, lumber, and all sorts of 
INUNDAflON OF ST. PElhRSBURG. rubbish, with various articles of furniture. From 

The insecurity of the Hussion capital, from its ex- the conimtttcement of the inundation the report of 
posure to tho overflowings of the Neva, ou the low | the signid cannon, tired first at the Galleyhaven, 
banks of which it is built, is generally known, at the entrance of the river, then at‘flic Admiralty 
Since it w'as lounded by I’ctor tho Great, it has docky.qrd, and lastly at the fortress, was continued 
several times narrowly escaped destruction from at intervals as a warning to the inhalJitanls, and 
this cause. One of the most frightful and discs- added not a little to the horror of tho scene. At 
trous instances of the kind occurred towards the five o'clock persons were seen on the pavemeuts 
close of tho year 1821, and is described in a re- carrying lanteilis. and the rattling of crpiipages 
centlji published work by Dr. Lee, entitled, “ Tho was heard an hour allerwards. The depth of 
liSst Days of Alexander and the First llaj's of ' water in tho dilfevtiit parts of Uie city varieil from 
Nicholas." This gentleman was at that time re- four to nine and ten feet; but along the border of 
siding in Russia, as physician in the family of the Gulf of Finland, and especially in the low 
count (now prince) Woron/owpand received the suburb of tho Galleyhaven before alluded to, the 
following account of the calamity from a medical ; dcpHi was from fourtenn to eighteen feet, and 
friend who was present in the submerged city :— ! nittny of the small wooden liouscs built on piles 
“ The autumnal eoniuoef ial gales most genially j were carried away, inmates .and all. A few were 
prcv.aiJ at St. Petersburg from the soutli-west, by | floated up the Neva, rocking about with poor 
which the waters of tho Gulf of Finland and Neva creatures clinging on the roofs. S ome o f fJiffKCi. 
are mueh increased. So it was in 182d; and for ! iicvislied; others were taken ofl', at a great risk, 
some wcelt^ the \ynd continued from nearly the | by boats from tho Admiralty yard, which had been 
same quarter. The night of the I8th of November i ordered out by the express command of his iin- 


INUNDATION OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

The insecurity of the Russian capital, from its ex¬ 
posure to tho overflowings of the Neva, ou the low 
banks of which it is built, is generally known. 
Since it w'as lounded by I’ctor tho Great, it has 
several times narrowly escaped destruction from 
this cause. One of the most frightful and disas¬ 
trous instances of the kind uccurre^ towards the 
close of tho year 1824, and is described in a re- 


was very stormy; and at daylight of the Ifilh it j 
blew a harrieane j'roiu W.S.W., by which the stream ] 
of the river—-the upper part at least—was reversed. 


perial maiesty*, who stood during tbc greatest 
jKirl. of the day ou the balcony of the Winter 
Palace, tjiving tHe necessary orders. The govem- 


ncighbovu’Iiood of the emhuuchare to be inundated. 
At nine o'clock in the morning I atlenipled To 
cross the Voskresenskoy bridge of boats, on my 


cross the vosJcrcscuskoy uriage ot boats, on my ■ ot iiie JNeva, live vcisis above mo city. Vessels 
way to the General Naval Hospital, on the AVy- , of various kinds, biats, timlicr, etc., floated over 
borsido, but was unable, owing to the peat cleva- | the parapets of the (piays on the banks of the Neva 
tioii. I then pajjl some professional visits; and at 1 mid canals, into the .streets and squares, and were 
eleven called on prince N^yishkin, who had already | for the most part aiterwards broken up for fuel, 
given orders to remove tho furiuturo from his A.s the lower piflt of most houses in St. Peters- 
lower apartments, the water then being aboix the ' Imrg is occupied by shopkeepers niid artisans of 
level of tho Foiitanka'canal, oppo.’iijte to Iii.'/rcsi- ' various Scscriplions, so theso unforliiuate people 
deuce. From "this time the ri-se was rapid; and at j .'uistained mueh loss, and, until their dwcllluj^ 
half-mist eleven, when I returned to my liouse, in wero considered to be suffieiontly dried by iqcans, 
tlin Great Millionc. tlie water was imshiii!? nn- •of stoves, fniind ri>tiiirH*hnd.iniiin£(*t>Bneft witlitlioir 


and the waters, running higher than ever remcm-! nfcut ironworks, noir tho shore of the gulf, and 
bored, soon caused the lower parts of the city and ! two ihiloa distant, were almost annihilated, and 


the loss of life was great. This establishment was 
afterwards removtil to the left and elevated bank 
of tlie Neva, tivc veists above the city. Vessels 


tho Great Millionc, IJic water was gushing jjp-‘of stoves, found refHge*bn(ijnaintenaj;ice with tbeir* 
wards through tjic gratings pf the sewcis, Idling iieighhounT'in the upper apartments. A Gcitoihi 
the streets and court-yards with which every house ■ .shoemaker with bis lUmily lived bclijjf me, and in | 
is provided. A servant took mp on his b.ick (jpui this way became ray gni«ls for the space of iiight j 
the droshky, my horses* at that time being abeve days. The wkid conthuied providentially to get ,| 
their knees, aud conveyed me to the kmlitig of th<f round to tire north during the night of the 19th, 'j 
staircase. The wind now blew in awful gusts; and a smart frost taking place on the following ; 
and tho noise of the tempest, with the cridb of the morping, rci.dc.rcd tho roads and streets extremely | 
people in the streets, was terrific. It was not long slippery, but doing nincli good by the dryness it j 
ere boats wore seen in the streets, with vast quan- • produced. On the 20th, the emperor Alexander, ■ 
titles of firewood and othftr articles fioating about, j ever benevolent and humane, visited those parts ! 
As there was an asccu# to my coach-house aud of the city and subnibs must afflicted by this | 
stabie.s, the water there attained but to four feet caiasfrophe; and in person bostewod alms aid 
in depth; iu most, however, it was necessary to eoii.iolalion to’the suflerers, for the most part of 
gat both horses and cows up to the landing-places the lower classes, and in every way aflTorded such 
of the stairs in order to save them, though the relief, both then and aftc^arils, as won lor him 
toss of animals was great. Now and tbenu horse f lie still greater love aud admiration of his people 
was seen sivimming across from one pavement to hiu^ of the foreign residents iiv St. Petersburg, 
another, the deepest part of the sti-eets of St. To a.-isist the emperor’s benevolent views, a sub- 
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scnptibii w.is entcivd into, and the Rritish i"es>i- 
dents eaiue forward, as usual, with their wonted 
liberality. As nothing: ollieia) was published as 
to (he. aetii.'il lo.ss ofliVes on this melancholy occa¬ 
sion, it is iinpi)ssiblc to state otlierwi.so than by 
report. The anthoritius were shj'on this subject; 
but troin what inrorination 1 could obtain, twelve 
or fllleen hundrcc} persons must have perished. 
Owin" to the damp and unwholesome state of the 
lower parts of the houses and cellars, the mor¬ 
tality dunn;' the subsequent winter was nearly 
denblctl, from typhus chiclly, as also from afiee- 
tions of the lungs; and many dated their rheu¬ 
matic pains and various other maladies to the 
sufferings they llicn undesru'ent." | 

The ellefclK of this calamity were still visible 
more tliaA a yrar alter, whcSi 1 visited St. Peters¬ 
burg, subsequent to the death of the emperor 
Alexander. The red pain\od lines on the houses 
still remained to mai-k the height to which the 
\vaters.haJ risen. ^ In the inundation of 1753, the 
waters of tlie Heva rose eleven feet; and in that 
ol 1777, the most extensive and destvuclivc that 
had over before occurred, they rose Iburleen Icet 
above the ordinary level of the river. 


the lliiiiiE as tho book^yliich must of right claim 
a precedence in every scheme of reading. Its 
themes we the sublimest and tho most ennobling 
which can be contem])lafed; and tho mind which 
is brought into reverential and habitual conti'.ct 
with them, will grow rapidly in strength and com¬ 
prehension! Hut not only does tho liiblc speak to 
ns of God; it is God who speaks to ns in its sacred 
pages. And, tlici-efore, w’hile other books may be 
read, this J;ook mml bo read. Not to read it, is 
to contemn its Author. Not to read it, is to miss 
the manifold blessings, and to incur the fearful 
retributions it reveals. There alone is the vvay 
(IF SALVATION laid open, and that question, the 
most momentous wbicli can enga^ the attention 
of a rational being, autboritatjvely answered, 
“ What must I do to bo saved ?” Whatever may 
be neglected then, neglect not the faithful, syste¬ 
matic, devout study of the sacred Scriptures. Igno¬ 
rance of the Hible were not merely disreputable to 
you as men of intelligence: it would jeopard, and 
might destroy, your souls. And “ what shall it 
pvuilt a man, if lie shall gain the whole world, and 
io">e bis own .soul — UoarJiiiaii's “ Bihlc in the 
Voiuilintj-house’’' 


THE VACANT HOUR. 

- ‘•.T jte mill of most men,” say.s Mr. Hillard, 
“ dates from some vacant hour. Occup.atiou is the 
arinonr of the soul, and the train of idleness is 
borne up by all the vices. J remember a . atirieal 
poem, in wliieli the devil is reprcsftitoci as lisliing 
ibr men, and adiipting bis bnit.s to the taste and 
temperament of his prey; but the idler, be said, 
pleased him most, because he bit the naked book. 
To a young man away from home, lViendle«3 and 
forlorn in a great city, the hours of peril are those 
between sunset and bcd-liino, for the moon and 
stars see more of evil in a single hour, than the 
sun in his whole day’s circuit. The poet’s visions 
of evening are all compact of tender ai.d soothing 
images. It brings the wanderer to liis homo, tho 
child to lus mother’s arms, tlic ox to his stall, and 
the weary labourer to his rest. iJnt to the gciitle- 
Iicarted youth, who is thrown upon the rocks of a 
pitiless city, and stands ‘ homeless amid a thou¬ 
sand homes,' the approacli of evening brings lyith 
it pu aching sense of lonoliness and desolation, 
which comes, down upon the spirit like darkness 
upon the earth. In this mood, his best impulses 
become a siipre to him, and he is led astray because 
he is social,.affectionate;'sympathetic, and warm¬ 
hearted. If there’ be a young man thus circum¬ 
stanced within Gie sound of my voice, let me say 
to him, that books are the friends of tho friendless, 
and that a library is the homo of the liomolG.ss. 
A ta.ste for reading will always carry you into the 
best possible company, and enable you to converse 
with men who will instruct you by their wisdom 
and charm j ou by their wit, who will soothe you 
when fretted, refresh you when weaiy, counsel yon 
when perplexed, and sympathize iwth you at all 
tiine.s. Evil spirits., in the middle ages, were driven 
away by ‘ bell? book, and candle ;’-^you want but 
two of these, the book and the candle.” „ 

But the higher bearings of this habit of r,“ad- 
ing will be understood nt’concc when I mention 


THE SOURCE OP TRUE SATISI’-VCTION. 

'rnEUE is ho trim sntishiction to be found in tins 
I world. “ He that drinkoth of this water shall 
I iliirst again.” Every man. desired happiness, 
j This is his aim in every pursnii. ' it is not money, 
it is not honour, that he seeks after; but satisfac¬ 
tion by their means. Sin has not do.slroycd the 
natural caj).K‘ily of the soul for liajipiness. hut 
I diverted it from the only object which is sufficient 
1 to render it happy: so that now, detached from 
, I'is only centre and portion,'ho walks up and down 
! in tho world, destitute, afflicted, tormented; seek- 
! ing rest, and liuding none. “ The eye is not satis- 
i tied with seeing, nor the ear lilled witli licaring." 

I Ho has seldom enough of these things iu quan- 
• tily; but in quality there is always a deficiency., 
I It is not in tlicir power<to fill the soul; they were 
! nov.er designed for this purpose: and if yon look 
for tfiat in them which God never intended them to 
ailiird, you arc seeking the living among the dead; 
.and you resemble a man, who is rnnning up and 
down in a dry place to find water, and increarcs his 
th'rsl, both by (be labour and the disappointment. 

But must be always go on, asking, *‘ Who will 
shew me any good ?” Will no one direct him to 
a i’untain of living waters ? The Saviour cries, 
“ if any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink.” “ He that cometh to me shall never hun¬ 
ger; and he that bclieveth on mo shall never 
thirst.’** Yes! Satisfaction is attainable, even in 
this world. What else mean these delightful ep 
pressions? “Tho Lord will satisfy thy soul in 
drought.” ”il will abindantljr bless her provi¬ 
sion : I will satisfy her yoor with bread.” “ He 
I satisfieth the .longing soul, and filleth the hungry 
j soul with goodness.” “ They shall be abundantly 
i satisfied with tho fatness of thy bouse; and thou 
sbalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures.” 

“ My sbul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fat¬ 
ness ; and my month shall praise thee with joyful 
lips.”— Jojj's Scrii^ture Jfemale ChavacUrs. 
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rooill? fli’c of sioall diwioMHions, but h^vc sill VHulled 
ceiliuKsi- windows look like high i 

siroLcs ill the tliiek- walls; and over the former 
jirc sculjitured some ni movial bearings, quarlered ! 
with tiinse of flip red Douglas and the royal Stu¬ 
arts. Ttic.sc tokens of rank, toother •with its de- 
sigiialion. jiuK'/ded local antii|uaries mueli, till one, 
more ingenious tjian his brethren, discovered that, 
(hough actually turned into a tntll sometime in the 
last ecijtiiry, it had been, about the year 1515, a 
dwelling-house of no small note or iinportaiiico. In 
the ucenpation of Mrs. Margery Maxwell. 

Mrs. Margery was. on many accomits, a notable 
woman in her neighbonrbood. She Iiad been 
heires.s ofthe. lumso and I'arin, which her family 
had hcld'tinie immemorial, at the nominal rent of 
a silver* penny, to be paid to the king's treasurer 
every llartininas. Her, father and mother wore 
long gene at the time of onr story, and herself 
some way on the downhill of life. She had mar- 
ried^ moreover^ without a change of name—the 
man of her choice being a distant relation and lier 
innior by at least ten years; but whether single 
or married, young or old, it was known that Mre. 
Margery ruled over house and farm with an autho¬ 
rity no man might dispute, and an ability to 
gather and hold, which many a neighbour envied 
but could not imitate. Had mi example of indus¬ 
try and worldly prudence been wiuifcd in the lands 
of Mid -Lotliian, Mrs. Margery Maxwell iniglit 
liaveTurnished iL The summer sunrise never 
found her in bed. The sounds of ber domestic in¬ 
dustry were heard hours before the winter dawn, 
and no weather licpt her from giving both orders 
and a.s8istancc in (he fields. As for her husband. 
Honest Wi|1y bad found his' wife in possession 
of the reins of government, with a str.iiig good 
will to hold fast the same. She had the advantage 
of him fat fortune as well as years, for Willy had 
come a penniless man to the firm; besides, be bad 
a sincere respect for Mrs. Margery’s Miperior 
mauagemeut, and being of a bard-working, peace¬ 
able disposition, was coiitout to plough and sow, 
buy and sell, exactly aishc directed him. Hence, 
people continued to speak of Mrs. Maxwell in the 
singular number, and the whole parish agreed that 
there was not in the shire a more profitably ma¬ 
naged dairy, a household mautained at less ex¬ 
pense, or crops that brought better priep in the 
' Grass-market of Edinburgh i.han hers. * ^ 

If gathering and ^vinghad been tlio chief ends 
. of human* life, Hrsf Maiger^'s example would in¬ 
deed hate been worth copying; but man cannot 
Uvo by br^d aloae. iTbere is wheat to cultivate, 
and tares to root out, besides those that grow in 
earthly fields. For them the notjiWo woman took 
no thought. She had n sort cf religion, but it oc- 
cuired to her mind only when she wa.s sick—and that 
seldom happened; or when a great storm triglit- 
cned her—and it required a considerable one to do 
that; or when the death of a near neighbour warned 
her tliat she also 0111.4 some time leave farm and 
dairy for tlu} narrow house. On those occa8i<)ns 
Mrs. Margery sought refuge in ctrtain forms after 
the fashion of bee Romish Wth. 

In tile di^ys of 011 ^ story it was still the domi¬ 
nant creed of Scotland. Its convents and monas¬ 
teries owned tlje richest revenues in the kingdofn. 
Its bibliup.s ritkl with the authority of jordsf tem- 


mral as^ well as spiritual, and its laws against 
heresy were enforced with all their imdent terrors. 
Nevcrt-heless, on the minds of the Scottish people 
the churl'll was fast losing Iter hold. The gros.s 
ignorance and scsndidoiis lives of her clergy had 
long disgusted a nation proverbiaDy shrewd and 
moderate! Tlie doctrines of the Reformation, too, 
had found their way into tho land j bold men Imd 
preached, and martyrs died for them, nt all tho old 
burgh eros.ses, and peer and peasant had begun to 
inquire if these things were true. To Mrs. Mar¬ 
gery, such inquiries gave no concern. Not that 
her faith was so firm, or her reverence for the 
church so deep. No reformer could denounce 
more unsparingly the luxury, pride, and covetous¬ 
ness of the clergy, whose endless demands on 
purse and store were sufficient to alienate worldly 
minds like hers. With father Giles, her own parish 
priest, she was at open, war every Easter, as regu- 
liirly as his tithes became due. A sort of grum¬ 
bling peace prevailed between them for the rest of 
the year, during which Mrs. Margery seldom at¬ 
tended mass or confession, exccjit when particu¬ 
larly alarmed, and kept her door fast barred 
against all mendicant friars, relic-mongers, and 
pilgrims whatever. ' 

The exclusion of tlicse so-called religious orders 
frijm u wealthy farmhouse in tho ricinity of Old 
Eitinbiirgh was indeed a measnro of most needful 
pulic.v. idlers of the kind then swarmed about 
flic Scotti.sh capital, in numbers now scarcely cre¬ 
dible ; and tbeir repute for .manners and morals 
was anyth.ing but an incitement to hospitality, 
ilunast Willy Maxwell rarely dissented from hi.s 
wife, and in barring out the friars she had his 
hearty concurrence; hut the good man made an 
exception in favour of one individual, known 
throughout the Lothians as David the tScholar. 

David was scarcely reckoned a friar by the 
country people, though his coarse gown, oaken 
stall', and ample wallet, resembled those of the 
wandering Franciscans; but as he never showed a 
relic, told a legend, or cursed anybody—^not to 
mention his being content witl^ihe plainest &re— 
no onq thought of counting him among them. In 
other particulars, David differed far from the 
bhithren wliose garb ho wore. Peasants, knew 
him .as a disgoumger of vain conversation and su- 
Mrstitious practices—as a resolver of poor men’s 
doubts, and a comforter in all their troubles. In¬ 
stead of the usual wine-f.ask, ho carried in his 
wallet the New I'cstamcht in tircek, and a manu¬ 
script copy of the four Gospels, translated inlo the 
t^fmaottiar of gjpotiund by himself; which he was 
wont to read and explain in every house that gave 
him rest or shelter. Prom this amount of learn¬ 
ing, so rare among the friars, most of whom could 
pot iuterpret the l^atin prayers they were accic-- 
tomed to repeat, David received his &stinguislung 
surname of the Scholar. 

David wap an old mijti at tho time of onr talc ; 
some said tliere were ii^'aces of high birth about 
' him, and fragments of his early history floated 
' among the people. They said that ho belonged to 
j the once powerful house of Douglas, whose utter- 
I most branches bad been proscribed, and banished 
* the fend for imputed treason in tho preceding 
! reign. Rumour also said, that the now poor and 
I pious friar bad held high command in the fierce 
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war of France and Spauy when they fonf^ht for 
Ilaly-^thafc some Gernftm Lutherans* wlwm ho 
met at the siege of Hume had shown him books - 
from_Wirtemburg, full of either magic or the new 
religion—that he left the Free Ltmct's, no man 
'knew why, aird had been seen iirst as a student in 
the nuivcrsily of Paris, then as a ntonk in the 
great abbey of Arbrosith, from whence the abbot 
flowed him to go forth as a friar, to tins great joy 
of the whole brotherhood, who vowed^hcre would 
bo neither ease nor good living in the inoiiustery 
if he remained; and ever ^nce, David the Scholar 
had wandered and rea<l over Iho Lothians. 

The iarmhouscs and shepherds' lints of Scot¬ 
land had no Dibics in those days. Tlie fragments < 
of Scripture which learned and zealous men had 
translated from Greek and Latin, were in the 
hands of noblemen or wealthy burghers, to whom 
the art of reading was .also contined. They had 
bought them at great prices, and kept them care¬ 
fully concealed, to avoid the suspicion of heresy, 
wltiuh the church attached to all acquainted with 
such matters. 

What tidings it must have, been for serious and 
simple men, long bewildered by the merits ofi 
saints and the power of tlio clergy, to hear the 
wondrous story and the plain pure precepts of the 
gospel. David read to peasant kouseliolda by 
their own hearths in winter evenings, to shcpllcrds 
watching their flocks on lonely hill-side-s in the 
summer time, and to aged grand-damce as they 
spun at ixfttage Joprs. Ju this obscure path'of 
nsefulue.ss, ntitlier preaching in towns noi* dis¬ 
puting in clmifhes, as notable friars wore wont to ■ 
do, be had hitherto escaped the notice of priest j 
and bishop. The country clergy in tlmt richest 
and most liberal part of the kingdom, as the three 
LulLians have been always esteemed,.sunk in in¬ 
dolence, or occupied with worldly, if not worse 
concerns, scarcely observed that the attendance A 
mass and confessional was growing unusually thin, 
.mid that tliey were but rarely sninmoucd to the beds 
of the sick and dying. Memttime their tithes and 
dues were p.aid, and all went on well except be¬ 
tween Mrs. Maifrery and father Giles, the priest 
who oiliciated in the old paFish olinrch of Lthberton. 

In the times of which u'c apeak, rudo pictur* of i 
northern saints .and martyrs, a wooden im^|^ of 
the Virgin, a gt'eat gilt cmcifix, a box of holy teeth 
and bones, with suitable traditions attached, and 
sundrjr votive ollcring^ in the form of silver ehalice 
and candlestick, deeewated that country cbureHi. 
Father Giles hacf held the living for more than 
tweifly years. He was a priest of the stamp mjj^t 
abundant in Rome’s unquestioi'cd days—kno^n 
never to take any trouble that he could help, except*' 
when wrath or money were concerned. It was chro- 
luclcd of him, that no roan in tlic Lothiaip coi^ld 
get througii a mass quicker, better understood a 
* venison pasty, or would stand out more firmly for 
the last penny of lus ducM On the i^t-mentioned 
principle he and Mrs. mrgeiy had warred at in¬ 
tervals, from the first year oif his incumbency. His 
reverence and the saving heiress of Maxwell could 
never agree in caloulating the exact amount of Lis 
clerical claims on crops, cattle, and poultry. The 
priest had. more than once threatened to lay Gie 
hirmhouse and all its inhabitants under cxcsim- 
municatioq, and had even talked of doing penance ; 


in a 8heet,,ns the probable doom of its conhnna- 
cious mistress; but fiither Giles had never pro¬ 
ceeded to <thcso extremities, his tithes being on 
the whole Sencrally paid, aid'Willy flxerting him¬ 
self to compromise matters; but the priest's own 
declaration re^vrding his leniency was, that he 
chiefly refrained on account of Mrs. Margery’s 
honourable descent. , 

On that subject the stuidy dame m.sgnifiod her¬ 
self no less than on her wealth and moqpy-gelting 
uhililies. The arras sculptured above her door 
proved how noble was the lineage of her ancestor 
Andrew Maxwell, wlio built himself the Feel nr 
stone, house, deemed little inferior to a tower in 
dignify or strengtli, about the close*of Mary of 
Gneldres’ regency, on lands bestowed 'dnon him, it 
was said, for finding aTavourite liileon ot the young 
king James. Kegardyig her ancestors’ right to 
the noble and I'oyal quartcrings theixs displayed, 
Ml’S. Margery’s* knowledge of cither history or 
henddry was not snfilcieiit to^explain; hut she 
gloried in them, and referred all inquirers to David 
the Scliohir, whoso (xmiplote (hough uuremembered 
sedution of this family problem was the cause of 
bis first finding favour in her eyes. Moreover, 
being a Douglas, Mrs. Mai'gery considered David 
a tlislant relation of wliom she might well be 
proud, iiolwith.standing hi.s gown and wallet, and 
one of the choice.st seats by hearth or board were 
always at the friar’s serviee when he came that vvay. 

Willy weieoiiied tho wanderer to(), boSIFor better 
reasons. His affinity to the earls of Angus did 
not muidi concern him. Tliough '’.-let, laborious, 
and somewhat over-governed by his helpmate, Willy 
Maxwell was a thoughtful man, and, like thousands 
of such itf his agte and country, ho ^‘ould not rest 
oiva priest's absolution and a mass said for bis 
soul, David’s manuscript was, however, showing 
him glimpses <if a better way. TTio gospel, thus 
proclaimed by a solitary disciple, was slowly but 
surely scattering the darkness of that mind, and 
making the whole household think, with the ex¬ 
ception of its active, mistress. Well did tho divine 
Teacher say: “ Take heed and beware of covetous¬ 
ness no sin can better shut out convictions, either 
mural or religious; while David read, Mr.s. Mar¬ 
gery’s thoughts were with tho beans in the croft, 
the harle^ in the bam, or the quantity of llax 
which her maid Allison Craig ought to spin that 
winter. , *■* 

• Allison was an orpldin ^iri in hej' nineteenth 
year, and aMistant cou.sin to Mrs. Margery on thg 
inateruid side. She had been the on^ child of a 
border yeoman, but the hqpr of.41lisap s birth was 
that of her mother’s departure; end when she was 
yet hut a child, her father fallov/ed the lord warden 
of the marches, nsly to lull on the fatal field of 
Solway Moss. His house was burned, hi» cattle 
driven off, and his fields wasted by the soathern 
invaders; and, having no nearer relation, Allison 
left the luckless land of border warfare, and came 
to seek shelter, nr rather service, with her kins- 
woraafi in Mid-Lotliian. Being tm young to be 
of mimh use about bouse or farm, toe girl was at 
first gmdj^ngly reoeifed ; but AlMatm was willing, 
active, and prudent, and an ^r strength increased 
every year, so did her value hi the «ye8 of Mrs. 
Margery, till at the time of whiph we speak* the 
girl had become her most esteemed servant, chief 
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OTor two inferior maids, and nneqnjiJIcd in that 
connlry for flax-spinning and readiness at all work. 
'IVilly, in liis own qnict way, had almost grown to 
regard Alliiipn as a daughter. No child had blessed 
his wedded days, and age was powhag on him 
and his helpmate ; thongh the basy dame seemed 
scarce to feel the pressure of time, .aud had carved 
out for herself aclwevemcnts of industry sufficient 
to occupy forty years. Still she did begin to 
place a lijnd of reliance in Alli-son, something like 
that which Willy in his turn rcpo.«cd in Christie 
Sinclair, also a distant relative, and for some seven 
years past a sort of foreman on the fann. 

• Cliristie Sinclair and his widowed mother occu¬ 
pied a cottage and garden on Mrs. Margery’s land, 
and wer^ *of course bound to do her suit and ser¬ 
vice. Like Allison Craig,* they had seen better 
days, Christie’s father hnj'ing tilled a farm which 
was his ow'n by purchase, on the skirts of the 
Uoronglimuir. Unluckily it als5 bordered on cer¬ 
tain kinds belonging to the convent of the gray 
friars in Edinburgh. Christie Sinclair, senior, had 
not led a regular life, but in his last sickness, 
which happened to be a brain fever, tlic bretl».’eii 
were remarkably .attentive; they even look upon 
tbcmselvea the arrangement of bis fimeval, and 
gave him a gr.ave in their own cemetery. On' the 
following day the convent’s advocale proved an 
assignment of farmhouse and stock to found a 
chai> trY_fi )r the repose of his soul in the grey friars 
cliapeir^H his wife, then a woman in middle age, 
with her son, scarcely sevenfeen, li.ad no resource 
but to become retainers of Mrs. Margery. From 
that time widow Sinclair, by nature a meek, indus¬ 
trious woman, had made herself useful'about house 
and dairy, while her son, by gfibd service in bam 
and field, gradually rose above sbepberd, thrasher, 
and ploughman, to the aforesaid high place in 
Willy's confidence, and even Mrs. Margery ac¬ 
knowledged that he was a careful young m.au. 

Careful was the dame’s highest form of enco¬ 
mium, and often was it bestowed on Allison also ; 
for amid her woridliness, Mrs. Margery was kind 
after her own fashiom She had indeed latterly 
begun to admit the young people’s unadvanced 
claim of kindred, .and lo hint ihat at sonic inde¬ 
finite time they might be the better of her good¬ 
will. Christie and Allison were no relations; each 
,,had descended from a different side of Mrs. Max- 
Well’s house, but they were kpown to bo very-good 
friends, 'ijbe one’s jjrosjiects had suflered % the 
- barbarism, and the other’s by the superstition of 
their lini^j but both had learned Icssoms of early 
prudence mm these mjs'brtunes, and were content 
to work honestly and cheerfully in the way which 
Providence assigned, till their united savingsi 
.should enable them to underiake the responsi¬ 
bilities of humble housekeeping. This small^secret 
was known to the whole farm, iucluding widow 
Sinclair, between whom and Allison there had 
grown a confidential friendship, cemented by many 
a winter’s spinning together of the flax, which 
once more bqgan to occupy Mrs, Margery’s mind. 
One evening, towards the close* of autumn, the 
household liM aesemhled a^ usual round the hearth 
to hear David, who l\ad just arrived with his book, 
read a chapter before supper. 

In those days the whole land wore a differeht 
aspect, and so did the old farmhouse. The i^fecond 


story, now of stone, bearing the date of its 
. building, *eai'ly in the seventeenth century, was 
; then of timber, hewn in the ancient forest, that 
eeiiiuries before had covered the borough manor- 
i fields, and beans, rye, and barley grow round it, 

! where wheat now ripens. There was a rougll 
I garden behind, devoted to cabbages and peas, a 
I fam-yard in front, and on either side of the raan- 
I sion stood a low range of thatch-covered buildings 
; for corn and cattle; while at an humble distance 
appcni-ed two equally primitive cottages, in one of 
which lived the old shepherd and his wife, and iu 
the other, widow Sinclair and her son. No fire¬ 
light could be .seen from cither home, though a 
cold, clear night, such as often coinee in the Scot- 
I tish October, had fallen for some two hours. Tho 
I harvest moon wa.s high aud bright. So were tho 
, hopes of the fanners, for the spring had been late, 
tlie summer cbilly, and half the crop, even in tho 
south country, remained ungathered. Tho day had 
been fair, but no work could bo done in field or 
farm-yard. It was sacred to saint Chad, ami tlio 
I'lergy had grown particularly strict, since traces 
of wliat they c.vlled tho Gorman hcre.-y began to 
.appear in the land. 

Nevertheless, in Mrs. Margery’s mansion w> .rk 
went quietly on. Jt was her opinion that the 
sajnts’ days came too often; and now the shep- 
hciid and his wife, tho widow and her son, together 
with all Mrs. Margery’s depondants, even to tho 
herd lad, filled tlie great kitchen, whose vaulted 
ceiling and ample fireplace bore some resemblance 
to a castle-hall. Nobody there was idle, 'flic 
men mended farm tools, and made bands of tough 
rushes to tie up the coni, 'riie women spun and 
,carded. In the place of honour, namely, the stono 
seat within the chimney, sat David, his spare but 
once .powerful frame, and mild thongh strongly- 
marked face, bending over the well-worn manu¬ 
script by the blaze of logwood and greeii-a.sli, 
which lighted np tho kifcheii. It was the 
ppable of the sower which David read slowly and 
distinctly, with many a brief and explanatory re¬ 
mark between the verses. O»posite sat VVilly 
Maxwell, busily repairing his plough harness 
(nide tackling would any modern farmer esteem 
it)t but as the iriarread, Willy’s hands forgot their 
cuiijiing, Christie Sinclam paused in fiistening his 
flail, the widow's thread- passed more slowly 
through her lingers, and even Allison looked for- 
ptfiil of her spinning. IJ. was not so with the 
keen-eyed dame. Her hand never slackened on 
the flax, but displeasure gathered on her btgw as 
<he observed these signs of relaxing industry, and 
the reading was interrupted with a sudden order 
to put on the porridge pot, when tho outer door, 
which by extraordinary oversight had been left 
unbait'cu, was opened without ceremony, and a 
sturdy friar, with wallet, staff, and tho wonted 
benediction, stood before her. 

Mrs. Margery felt tl ere was no chance of the 
house getting quit of bmn for that night witli any 
show of propriety, and ihe friar must get share of 
the pomdgo; but she lost no time in demanding of 
her unwelcome visitor what he wanted. 

Brother Nigel, as he was named, was no 
I stranger to the dame’s exclusive policy regarding 
his order. He wore the cord and cowl of saint 
Francis, and Itad walked the Lothians many a 
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year, not in IMvid’s fashion, but vending relics 
and ^ sciindalizing the Doniinicaus; eomcUnies, 
getting embroiled with the regular clergy by 
cheaper absolutions or more popular sermons, and 
.sometimes doing them service by frightening re- 
fractoi-y parishioners into their measures. On the 
pre.sent occasion the friar was bound on some such 
errand for father Giles. That worthy pastor hav¬ 
ing determined to increase his demands on Max¬ 
well farm at the coming Martinmas, hdR employed 
brother Nigel to prepare his way, and tho friar 
imdei-took the business, not without hopes of ob¬ 
taining for himself the freedom of so rich a farm¬ 
house. He therefore answered humbly:— 

“ Even to ask rest and rcfreshraciit for a poor 
benighted friar, in your hospitable house, good 
mistress.” 

“ VVcel, ye may bide,” said Mre. Margery, with 
anything but welcome in her looks.* “An it’s a 
wonder td me, Allison Craig,” she continued, turn¬ 
ing fidl-eely on the over-attentive girl, “ that you 
didna bar the door to keep out runagates.” 

A llison made an humble apology; for all such 
trusty matters were confided to. jicr, and she had 
forg(itlcn the door that night. 

* There’s a great miracle happened in the west 
eoimfry,” said the evidently prepared friar, taking 
a seat. _ # 

“Oil aye,” .said Mrs, Margery, “there’s aye 
miracles bappcning'there!” But, nothing abashtsi, 
lirotluT Nigel proeeeded to relate bis stoiy of*a 
wicked fanner in the west who worked on saints’ 
days, never went to mass or confession, and re¬ 
fused to pay the priest his dues, for which, alter 
much endurance and many admonitions, the holy 
father oxconimnnicated him ; when, wonderful to 
hear, such multitudes of crows fell on his fields, 
that they utterly consumed his com, and, as he 
atteiiiutcd to drive them otf, devoured tho sinne* 
biinsetf. With such tales brother Nigel’s order 
had been accustomed at once to ten'ity and amuse 
tlin populace, in periods of slow communication 
ami general ignoranco. At the time of which 
ive .speak, tho w(*t country was, for all tho pur-1 
poses of life and knowledge, .as far from Mid- Lo¬ 
thian as the banks of tho Wolga aro at prcsiLt. 
Light, however, had broken in on the ponjiar 
mind. Tho .sniire of incredulity pasibd front face 
to face of the friar’s ‘audience, and the herd lad 
laughed outright. The fidar w,%s preparing a 
sharp rebuke for lHS,d(iinquenc.v, when David, wlm 
liad h'stened quietly with ids book in band, said, 

“ Britthcr Nigel, what voucher hast thou for that 
tale ? Mctliinks it rcqniiys a good one.” 

“ I haard^Ji^it-yesterday,” said Nigel, “ fvoiS 
0)10 who tr.aVeUed post, being the archbishop of 
Glasgow's messenger to my lord the cardintd Bea¬ 
ton at Saint Andrews.” ' • • 

“ Archbi.shop8' mMsongers should be worthy of 
credit,” replied David; “ hnt when men tell such 
tales it iS hard to believe Jhem, Brdlbcr, were it 
not wiser for ns who we® the cord and cowl to 
tell the people of Christ’s mii-aclcs, whereof they 
know little, and his commands, whereof they are 
lametitably ignorant P” 

Most of the friars knew David, but. they did not 
like him. His strict and serious life, his reputed 
learning, and the respect the peasantry entertained 
for him, gave ofibnee to the mendicant brothers. 


whoso amf credit was so rapidly declining; and 
Nigel answpred sneeringly-r* 

“ We are not all scholars'like yon, brother, who 
carry book,s in your wallet, and reitd brave ro¬ 
mances to.yourself in Greek and Latin.” 

“Your pardon, brother," said David, smiling 
fwntly: “ my day of romnjice is long over; but this 
book in mine hand contains a Vioi-o gluriuns his- 
I tory, which is also the surest verity. It is even 
the four Gospels rendered into the vnlgflr tongue 
of our conutry; and with your leave I will read 
out the parable: ‘ Behold, a sower went forth to 
sow,’ That wiis tlie first portion of this blessed , 
book that ever met mine eyes. Who* I was tore 
wounded at the storming of Roine bydlic Black- 
bimds, under Bourbon,, a comrade, who dlfed by my 
side in the banquet hall of the Orsiiii palaco 
(which they made our hospital), loft mo as his last 
legacy tho Now’restament in Liitin. Wo b.'id 
been logctber in tent and field, but I knew no¬ 
thing of the man’s life, but thatjio hiul once been 
a student in Wirtemburg. I also had been in¬ 
tended for the church in tho prosperous days of 
our house, and got learning enough to rciid tlie 
book t but the goodness I found in it made me 
quit the wofiil trade of war, and at last leave be¬ 
hind eollego and convent, to read the same by the 
firesides of the Lothiiins.” 

“ Ye have took up the best work that ever was 
done in Scotland,” said WillfTrtwiWISirwith tfn- 
wonted energy. “ Gif the priests and friars would 
give ns )norc of Ood’.s word, and less of their win 
inventions, the country would bo better and wiser 
this day.” • 

Brothci^Nigel had not anticipated this state of 
mMlcrs. In common with most of the clerical 
orders," he imagined that the severe edicts and 
terrible cx.tmplcs made by cardinal Beaton, since 
his eminence was constituted the pope’s legate, 
had silenced the spirit of inquiry throughout 
the kingdom. Ho knew, however, that the cardi¬ 
nal’s last decree pronounced it full proof of heresy 
for any man to liavc in his possession a copy of 
the Gospels in the vulgar tongue; and having di.s- 
covered what David read to the. people, tlic friar 
resolved that ho should not long controvert mira¬ 
cles, or trouble the peace of his order. Accord- 
allowed the reading to proceed in civil 
silcimc, heard David's brief explanations, partool* • 
qf Mrs. Margciy’s pCrridge, and slept comfortaWy 
on one of thwacks of straw,*Wl)ich, bdlng heaped 
up ill a recess of the (hick wall by day, were at' 
the hour of rest spread round the Otill warpi 
licarth for the nccominodiftJbn ol'thc nftn-servants 
^nd traveller of humble pretensions. Brother 
Nigel look tliat opgpitnnity to remark, that David 
used neither rosary nor crucifix at his prayers; but 
ho was early on.his way next morning, and D.ivid. 
Iiad not left the fannbouso an hour when a band of 
pikemen in the service of tlie bishop of Edinburgh 
were at its door inquiring for liyn. 


'I’jrR f,iitlifiil wrv.ints c? God in.oy be essured that ha 
will not cast them ufl' in old nj^, nor fnraalte tbciu when 
tlieir ^tr(;llgth fails them. He isa inabtcr that doth not 
cast oir old scivant*. . 

A nl&n may semetimes do a very good work with one 
good woid. ’ • 
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INCIDENTS OF IRISH RAILWAY 
SOliNERY. 

' THB VOST SPENSBK. 

Tins tourist who is borne along; tfie bcnfttifnl line 
of railway now open from Dublin to CorK and Kib 
lurney, would find Ais appreciation of the varied 
acciiery through which ho passes considerably en¬ 
hanced wore ho acqmnnted with the circuiustanccs 
of local interest which very frequently belong 
to it. 

We do not at all mean that for such purpose he 
Should inak% himself familiar with the traditionary 
relics of ren^ter Irish histoiy, around which there 
hangs so ^uch of vagueness and uncertainty; nor 
yet that he should learn by'hcart the oltcn unin¬ 
teresting and inaccurate infirmation of the guide¬ 
books. Rut there are associations and ineidcuts, 
some ancient, others of more modern date, winch 
the l)cst of guide-Vouks unavoidably pass over with 
hut little mention, or concerning which they arc 
altogether silent—the details of which are usually ! 
known and remembered but by the more immediillu 
intiabitants of a district; and yet a knowledge of 
wbieb would give to many a spot—in some instances 
bleak and desolate, in othci'S rich and pieiurcsqiie, 
as it rises up and fades from before him with tlio 
shilling rapidity of a panorama—a present interest 
in the and a iilaee in liis after 

recollections, of which ho would not willingly have 
it deprived. A few of such, supplied by one wlio 
has been familiar with them from childhood, may 
jiot he unacceptable to our readers. 

From the immediate neighbourhood of the But- 
tevant station'on the Great Southern and Western 
Railway—the nest station on that line to the Ki!- 
larney Junction at Mallow—the attention of the 
traveller can scarcely fail to be attracted towards 
the long mountain range which runs oastward cf 
the railway, clo.se tq which it terminates, or rather 
subsides into low cultivated bills, while it loses it¬ 
self far away in the dusky magnificence of the 
higher Galtees. Tho picturesque and varied out¬ 
line of these latter mountains (provided the atmo¬ 
sphere be clear) has been, for the preceding thirty 
miles, especially at the Knocklong station—if he 
be a down passenger from Dublin, and a lover of 
.Tuonntain scenery—the object of his particular ad- 
ihirntion. Close at the base <xf the nearer poElion 
of this range, just jvberS it begins to rise intb 
somewhat of mountain dignity, ho^tiy catch a 
pa-ssing gfunpse of a ruined tower, with an aspect 
of'more toan ordinary vgolltude and desolation. 
He has met with many a “ chiefior.s castle ” on his 
way,_ and this one being rather vemote from'' 
the immediate line—about a ^lile or a mile and 
a half distant—and, unless looked for, not very 
easily, or for more than a few moments discern¬ 
ible, is likely to pass unnoticed. But let it not 
bo so. The “farewell" which it breathes is 
less “stern” and' more mournful; the interest 
which attache; to it, and to the scenery around it, 
is of another character than timt belonging to the 
mouldering ibrtresscs of * feudal strength and 
prowess long since passed away. It is Kilcolman I 
In a small chamber of it, still accessible by a 
crumbling stairjvay, but roofless now, and tenantfid 
bat by tbo owl and the yaven, did Sp<jnsor write 


his “Faery .Queen." flflie river Awbcir, which 
glances like a gleam of silver in the distant sun¬ 
shine through the plain before it, and which passes 
through the adjacent town of Buttevant.isSpenser’s 
“ MulLa mine, whose wares I wUilorae tang;bt to weep.” 

The guardikn mountains at the base of which it 
stands, and whose dork shadows lend an mr of still 
dreni'ier solitude to its decay, are Spenser’s 
“ Mountains^ of the Mold.” The loftiest of the 
dusky summits in the 'distance is his “ Arlo Hill," 
now Galtccmorc, whoso cloud-capt pinnacle looks 
down into the wild glen or pass of Aherlow, bo- 
tween the counties of Limerick and Tipperary. 
Amidst these mountains be was wont to hear the 
wild sound of the nightly horn, the gathering 
summons of the Irish insurgents, to which their 
echoes have been familiar within tho memory of 
many stiU-livlng inhabitants of the district, and to 
which he alludes in the opening of his twelfth 
canto:— 

“ Then, when as clicwless uh'lit so covered had 
Fair heaven with ati universal cloud, 

Tliat every wi^ht, disinay’d with darkness sad. 

In sileut'o il)d in ilvep theinselvos did shroud, 

8Iie ho.iid a thiilliiig ti'imjpct sound aloud." ^ 

The plain around and in front of Kilcolman, 
frinwd with the rich woods of the beautiful de- 
mcsl.ft of Doneraile. and purchased by the ancestor 
of the present viscount of that' name from John 
Spenser, the son of tho poet, is bis “Arraulla 
Dale.” And through a narrow window, looking 
southward of tlmt lonely tower, did the summer 
sunshine stream full oft upon him, as, with a pen 
dipped in undying light, he wrote tho noble poeui 
that shall last (if tho world la.sts) long aftci^the 
rude hand of time shall have levelled Kilculmau’s 
lowest stone with the low-lying sod around it, and 
fhall be itdinired by every true lover ot poetry as 
long as the proud crest of Galtccmorc shall conti- 
iine to change from gold to purple in the glory of 
tliat setting sun 1 Here, too, it was that, while en¬ 
gaged in the composition of his poem, he received a 
visit iVum tho celebrated sir W^ter Raleigh, who, 
upon the peru.sal of th“ first three books, was so 
del'^glited that he urged the gifted anther to lose 
no 'line in presenting them to the world. Spenser 
accdldiiigly m'umpanied bis illustrious friend to 
London, and the tliree first books of the “ Faery ' 
Queen" were printed in 1690. ITie poem was 
read and highly applaud^ ))y queen Elizabeth, to 
whom he was introduced "by Raloigb, and who ap¬ 
pointed him poet laureate. The atmosphere of a 
iM'urt, however, dees not appear to have proved 
more congenial to the recluse of Eilcobmau than it 
usually docs to tho votaries of the muse. He soon 
returned to Ins mountain home, where be sojourned 
for mSny years, completing the “ Faery Queen,” 
and giving birth to other well-known and admired 
productions. During this period he became pas¬ 
sionately attached to tlte brautiful daughter of a 
Cork merchant, whom ^ married, and with whom 
he pa.s8ed some few years of uninterrupted domes¬ 
tic felicity, heightened by the addition to bis joys 
of three fair children. "Whan, howevw, was 
earthly happiness otherwise than shortlived P The 
rebellion of Tyrone broke out. _A ‘ reign of ter¬ 
ror’ pervaded the wild district in which Spenser 
dwelt. Hia castle was attacked, and he and his 
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femily were constrained to fly with such precipita¬ 
tion that their youngest iflfant was left' behind. 
The parents, it would seem, fatally imagined that 
innocence and helple&sncss would protect their 
babe, and that they had best consulted for its 
safety by leaving directions that it should follow 
then\ upon the succeeding day by a mode of tra¬ 
velling better suited to its tender years. The 
result, however, proved most calamitous. The 
castle was plundered and burned, and t))p hapless 
infant perished in the flames. ^ 

Spenser never recovered from the severity of this 
blow. His health sunk rapidlv, and he died in 
Jaun.ary, 1.598, in King Street, lionJon, five years 
after his flight btm the cruel laud of lus adoption, 
at the early age or forty-five. 

It would appdhr that penury, as well as disease 
and ineutal snflenng, wore the sad attendants upon 
his dying bed; that around it, howcvc);, one ‘ lui- 
nistering angel' hovered in the shape of his beau¬ 
tiful auii afl’ectionate wife^ and further that, as 
has happened in more tlian one instance, both be¬ 
fore and since, those who gave him but hollow 
flatteries while living, and who stood aloof altoge¬ 
ther from his l>cd of death, vied wiAi each other to 
hcajf«eniply honours upon his regardless sepulchre. 
He was buried next to Chaucer in Westminster 
Abbey'. a 

Surely if the sight of Benvenno and Bcnlcdil- 
the consciousness that we are looking upon scenes 
which were drar to the heart and irradiated by the, 
genius of the* mighty minstrel ’ of Scotland—can 
fill our nnnds with enthusiastic emotion, the coun¬ 
try of him whom ^irWalter Scott has spoken of as 
" my mmier, Spenser ”—the ruined home in which 
ho dwelt—the unchanged mountains and un&il- 
ing streams from which his genius daily drew its 
lofty imaginings, and around which still lingers the 
melody of his matchless song—ought to awaken at 
least equal feelings of refined and exalted enjoy- 
mmit. That, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun¬ 
dred, they produce no such efiect—that Spemsor’s 
“ haunted ” region should thus daily meet the eyes 
of multitudes who Jpow not, or who (»ire not to 
know that it is his—that thc^ene before them has 
been tmeed in glowing colours upon the map rf 
“ Faery laud " which a master sjurit has limned and 
has transmitted to posterity—what, after dtfes 

this prove ? What but •the vanity and tiie transi¬ 
toriness pf thid: speciea of earthly fame, which its 
po8se.s.sor8 are foimly np%to look upon as tlie most, 
enduring; and the p|niphatic tmth with which the 
Christipn, striving alter the only real immortality, 
may affirm of the aspirant for thelasirel of the lur^ 
no less than for the palm of the victor, ** Now tHey' 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in¬ 
corruptible !” ^ 

THE DEADLY ART OF WAR, 

• iro. IX J • 

Iv onr preceding article weAescribed the artillery 
of the ancients, and, passing on to tiie discove^ of 
gunpowder and cannons, we showed the difficulties 
under which our ancestors laboured; how they 
sometimes had recourse to the rudest tubular con¬ 
trivances for want of regular guns; how a gteat 
advance' was thought to have been made when 
some engineer, clever in his century, bethought 


himself of joining iron bars into a cylinder by 
means of iron hoops; and how, at a later period, 
the summit of {lerfectiou wo^ considered to have 
been arrived at when guns werd cast in. one piriie, 
the central bhre being made at the time of casting. 
In the reign of llcmy viii this latter plan wjw 
lollowed in Kngluud. How long a period before 
that reign it bad Leon adopted weiorc not in a con¬ 
dition to know; but at the lime we speak of can¬ 
nons made an this way were very creditably tumed 
out of hand. If the refUder will give himself the 
trouble to examine the ancient guns preserved near 
the Woolwich rotunda or military museum, ho will 
sec a cannon of this epoch. The piece of ^rdnance, 
we believe, was a thirty-two* pounder: such was 
our impression, arrived at after some lii^ atten¬ 
tion, but we could get* no certain intelligence. 
Casually viewed, this gui^ seems all that could be 
desired. Its exterior i.s beautifully finished, and, 
with the exception* of its being a liltlo more thin 
and delicate than our modern cannens, it doc» not 
seem to differ from themin any important particular. 

At present, and for a long time past, the central 
bore*of esmnons has been produced by drilling, the 
original c.asting having been solid; thus a greater 
amoant*of homogeneity is secured, and the boro is 
rendered more smooth and regular. To this end 
there is also another provision. Not only is the 
gun cast solid, hut considerably longer than it is 
intended to remain, a sufficient upper 

, extremity of the casting being linmly cut away to 
yield a gun of the desired proportions. Now the 
reader will easily recognise that the portion of 
metal thus rumored is likely to be the weakest 
portion, owing to tlie presence of air-bubbles gene¬ 
rated on pollring tlkc fused motid into the mould; 
for nliateyer the nature of a liquid may be, bubbles 
are generated when that fluid is poured from one 
^vessel to another, and Uiose bubbles necessarily 
find their way to the tog or upper portion of the 
liquid mass. 

As to the metal of which cannons are made, it is 
either oast-iron or bronr^ of peculiar kind, termed 
gim-roetal, and sometimes, though improperly, 
“ brass.” Generally speaking, cast-iron is em¬ 
ployed for the manuiacture of heavy, and bronze 
for the manpfacture of light artillciy. Thus, field- 
pieces are usually made of bronze, whilst garrison, 
ship, and battering guns have for their material , 
CBst-irtin. Formeriy,»caiinon of the very Largest 
dimensions were made of btonw^ chiefly on account 
of the greater Wility of fusing this raaterj^; but, 
independently of the greater expense of jnatcrial, 
'tiic disadvantages aro graremnd variouA In tluf 
'first place, the metal is so soft that the rapid 
iffetion of cast-iron shot scratches and destroys it; 
then the mouths of 9uch guns are liable to drop 
after considerable service; and, worse than all, the 
vonte or touch-boles rapidly burn to an ineonveni- 
ent size. As a material for light field ^ns, bronze 
presents the very' advantageous eonditmn of fight- 
ness combined with stren^h, and this condition is, 
for the peculiar service in quesrimi, paramoimt to 
all others. In ao&e casra this b'gfatness would be 
positively disadvantageous, by not affording sufti- 
cient check to refoil at the mouient of firing. At 
sen, for example, it is especially desirable to diminish 
this*rc(^1, which would, if not held vfithin boundif, 
render the cannous totally unmanageable. 
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Wi) have hitherto treated of f^rea^, guns in the 
aggi.,.i^n<P: it is time for us now to specify the 
peculiar kinds or clashes into which they are divided. 
In tlie earlier epochs of modern artillery, great 
guns admitted of classification into *raortars and 
long gun.s, the latter being distinguished by nu¬ 
merous fanciful appellations, such as sabers, falcons, 
falconets, etc., aocordio" to size and other circiini- 
■stanoes. Then followed the more rational basis of 
distinction at present adopted, namely, •the weight 
of the ball; and hence we hear of six, twelve, 
twenty-four, thirty-two pounders, and so forth. 
This principle of designation, however, was never 
adopted fi^r shell-throwing guns, of which mortars 
anc howjtzers* are the most ancient. Tho size of 
these iitrreferred to inches of diameter. Thus, for 
example, we have thirteen^ncli mortars, or mortars 
o.apahie of propelling a* shell thirteen inches in 
diameter, being the largest pn^ectilc employed in 
onr service, ten-inch howitzers, and so on. Until 
wltlrin tho Iast«thirty years, there was a very wcll- 
mnrlccd distinction between shell-throwing and 
rhot-throwing swlilloryj but since the period in 
i|uestiou a new system, that of General I’aiitiiam 
has been developed, in accordance with which shells 
are now projected from lojig guns denominated 
after their inventor, “ Paixhatn guns.” This 
form of ordnance will hereafter come under our 
consideration. 

Before the points in which mortars, 

liowitzors, carronadcs, Pai.xhams, and ordinary 
cannon differ IWim each other, it will facilitate a 
comprehension of the snbjccfcof artillcryin general 
if we regard cannons under their brmdcst aspect, 
namely, as being so many me{al tubes capable of 
withstanding the force of exploding‘gunpowder, 
and of launching forth projectiles. This vi?w of 
the subject being adopted, wc shall be enabled to 
commence with artillery projectiles rather than with; 
artillery—a plan which, however seemingly retro¬ 
grade, is attended with a certain convenience. The 
simple application of gunpowder to artillery pur¬ 
poses consists in its employment to project solid 
missiles, now made''of cast-iron cxclnsivcly, bat 
formerly of stone. As regards the shape of tho 
projectiles, numerous experiments have been made 
ivith the result of demonstrating that the spherical 
form is best, susceptible of flight the most correct, 

, and penetration the mo.st considerable; accordingly, 
R'> far as groat guns tijro ci.ncerncd, a sphere or 
globe is tJio form adopted for all solid and most 
hollow projectiles. Canister-shot is Cylindrical, and 
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of projectile shot frqjyi modern great guns are 
sphericaf. Particular stress must here hud on 
the fact that our remarks apply exclusively to 
great guns, not by any means to small arms* the 
greatest improvements connected with the practice 
of which depend on the adoption of conical pro¬ 
jectiles. 

A common round ii-on shot appears at first siglil 
so very simple an aflUir, that there exists no scope 
for develcping its powers or sphere of application; 
but the ingenious expedient of heating them rod 
hot, and firing them in this condition from guns, is 
a terrific expansion of their destructive agencies. 
Perhaps, taken all in all, no form of modern pro¬ 
jectile, not even any of tho varieties of the .shell, 
possesses general devastating powers equal to those 
of red-hot shot. To a casual thiUier, the idea of 
a red-hot ball of iron niramed down iu near pro¬ 
pinquity to gunpowder, suggests notions of danger 
to the artillerymen. Practically, however, there is 
no danger to be apprehended from this cause. 'J’lie 
charge of powder is, as usual, confined in a llaniiel 
sheathing, and two thick waddings of hemp being 
inlt'rposed between the powder and the .shot, onu 
wad dry, the officr wet, there is no longer any fear 
of accidental explosion. 

The employment, however, of red-hot ball.s is 
amended with manipulative diffioulUes. We need 
niiPt indicate the impossibility of toujliiug them 
with the hands. They musk he laid hold of witli 
4ougs, at a considerable mechanical di.sadvaiitagc— 
a circumstance which rciidcw; it exceedingly difli- 
enlt to use red-hot shot heavier than tliirty-two 
pounds. Ncverthelo.s.s, this is sometimes done; for 
instance, it was done at Odessa, where red-hot shot 
were fired from some of our largest pieces of ord¬ 
nance, we believe from cight-iiicli .shell guns. 
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grape-shot resembles a buncli of the froit from 
which its appellation is derived; but sUh other kinds 


Riund shot are doubtless very terrible prqjeetllcs. 
For accomplishing long ranges, for penetrating 
ships, demolishing walls, or striking down ranks 
of men ateJong distal|iccs, nothing is like them; 
hut it rcqqjres no pti'ticnlar acquaintance with 
artillery practice to sec that, under certain cirenin- 
stanccs, many little shot'^onld bo much more effi¬ 
cacious than one large one: thus, at moderate dis¬ 
tances, and against bodies of men, round sliot arc 
not‘employed; they arc discarded in favour of 
other missiles, which we may popularly denominate 
the rcfincmerfs of projectilo warfare. Tlie chief 
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of tWso ore jfrape and pajiistor-iiliof. nii^ several va- 
rioties if shell", aiiioiiffst which bomb and howitzer- 
shelltt, shrapncll-shells, also doiiomiuated anhe- 
rirai (vse-shol," and nloorsom-sliells arc the chief. 
01' alJflicsc; {.'rape and canister-shot ai« the most 
•sinipli in Iheir eonstrnctioii, for wtiich raason they 
sliaJl irst bo described. A ^ape-shot is aptly 
desijriated fi-om its close rescmblauco to a bnneli 
of griijes. Thi.s destructive missile is formed of a 
certaii number of small iron Indicts, eif lap-lied by 
mean of Canvass round a cenlr.al iron spindle, or 
securd in that position by moans of several per- 
foratd layers of iron plates. tV'hichcver the form 
, of ectstruction :ulopted, tho inteution is in cither 
case he saure, namely, t^at the compound projectile 
shailbe .sbdtter^ by the first explosion, and its 
compnenf parts fly asundcran a dcsolatm<j: shower 
of ini, beariuj; down with resistless force living 
objecs in its way. For thSs purpose it is terribly 
etScint; but the conditions of its formation are in- 
comatible with any degree of etSciency ug.-iinst 
ston walls, or even against thick timbers. The 
soleuse of grape-shot is to destroy animal life, 
amlout up sails and rigging; it is not effective \;it 
distnees much further than four hundred yainls. 
Camter-shot, althongh differing from grnpe-shot 
in anstni,ction, resembles the latter in general 
eifets. If the reader has ever seen, as he no doubt 
hasonc of tho tin cases in which fresh meats aiti 
preaved, he will have seen tho exact external 
repjscntatR/'uTM rt'?iii,:ster-shot. The sole differ- 
cuc between the construction of the two is this: 
tba whereas preserved meat canisters (onfain 
daity provisions, shot canisters arc tilfed with 
hai unpalatable iron balls. The cifwt of dis- 
chige on canister-shot is eqnivaKnt to 'the same 
resit on grape j that is to say, tho numerous 
buets escaping rush forwai-d with desolating 
spid, scattering death aifd destruction to the end 
of heir course. At the present time the only 
fons of compound projectiles used in our service 
(alays excluding shells arid rockets) are grape 
an canister-shoL Formerly tbc varieties were 
faanore nunieroas; thus we bad ebain-sbot and 


filled, or partially fillcdj with gnnpowdiT, and fur- 
ni.sbcd wHli a wmtrivanfte denominated nJusSe, by 
means of which the central charge of gunpowder 
can be ignited at tho expiration of any given num¬ 
ber of seconds. The missile thus described is a 
.shell in its simplest form; and having been for n 
long time snbsequeiit to its discoveiy shut out of 
mortars or bombs exclusively, it is eommonly de¬ 
nominated a “ bombshell," Subsequently the 
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lesser varieties of these shells w'ere shot opt of a 
variety of ordnance termed tho “ howitzer," which 
may be popularly described as a comproiniso be¬ 
tween tlio ordinary long cannon and tho inortiU'. 






Probably our readers may have i-een both mortars 
and howitzers; if not, a few remark.s will snllice to 
convey a general notion of e.acli. A mortar is .a 
short and very strong piece of ordnance, not capable 
of elevation and depression like an owliniiry can- 
nv/O, but pcnuanently Jixed on a bed at au angle of 



b:-sHot, cylindrical shot, pinc-aipple shot, and,‘'xn I 
slrt, varieties too numerous to mention. iUl j 
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esa have, for parlous reasons, gone out of* use, 
itil (with the exception of the shbll tribe, pra- 
ntly to be mentioned) only jgupe and eanister- 
lot remain. 

Applying ourselves now to tlie subject of shells, 
t us first describc-their. generic characteristics. A 
leH, then, may be dououuuated a hoUo.w shot. 



I &rty-ffva di ig wa a- ffie Awtfe tt alrisbich m fn- 
' ject^ebas tE» IbBgest W other URwdB, 

j the elevation at which it eon behnried the fittrthest. 
* From tins arnragement it foHows that the hm^h 
, of trajectory range a shell is. intewdtd to describe 
must be regulated bj &e charge of gunpowder 
















em|}!oyed for lotidinj? the mprtnr; aud ft will be 
see-n that the shell is intended to drop down upon 
the mark designed to be hit. Now such a shell is, 
as we h.ive deseribed. filled with gunpowder through 
an aperture of this kind left on purpose, and into tliis 
hole is .screwed or driven a wooden or metallic tube 
tightly filled with a slow-burning gunpowdbr, and to 
which tubular apiamdage tha tenii fusee is applied. 
Thus it will be apparent that, supposing a tubular 
appendage to be fixed, as wo have descrjjbed, to a 
charged shell, and the cxtemi|J end oHIhe fusee ig¬ 
nited, the fire will gradually pass through the whole 
length, and in a very short time communicate with 
the gunpowder with which the shell is charged. 
It is evident, moreover, that, supposing the ingre¬ 
dients of tlio fusee to be of similar compMition 
thronghout, and that they are rammed with an 
equal degree of lightness, then, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, definite lengths of the fiisee pill corres¬ 
pond with definite periods of combustion; <xmso- 
quently, if an artilleryman could know exactly the 
number of seconds a sludl would take in arriving 
at any object, he could arrange matters so, by 
varying the effective length of his fusee, that the 
.shell should explode exactly at the instant of 
reatlfing the object aimed at. Theoretically, then, 
the management of bomb and howitxer-shells is a 
very^implc matter, but in practice many diflicd- 
ties present themselves. The nature of these difi- 
culties the reader will* nut fail to anticipate. Some 
of them hav"^ reference to errors of calculation ip, 
estimating distances, ^others to the inequalities of 
eombnstive velocity In the fusee. Wc have not J’ct 
intimated by what means the fusee is ignited. In 
the infancy of sliell practice, fire was applied to it 
just before disebarging the gun. Practice, however, 
in time demonstrated the uselessness of such a dan¬ 
gerous act, the flash of the gun itself being suffi¬ 
cient. ' At present, therefore, the ignition of fusees ^ 
is loft to elmnce, and necessarily so indeed when¬ 
ever shells are tired, as is now the practice, from 
long guns. 

The missile we have been describing is the shell 
in its simplest com^tion, and for particular u^es a 
very terrible weapon it is. Jits chief use is in the 
demolition of towns and fortres.ses; but aMinst 
bodies of men the shrapnell shell, or spherical rase 
shot, is far more ^ectiial; That variety we gjiall 
now describe. 

The cemmon shell is merely filled with gunpow¬ 
der, as we have seen, an j its destructive effects de-, 
pend on two causes—^'ombustive destruction result¬ 
ing fngn the central charge of gunpowder, or pro¬ 
jectile destruction resulting from the dispersion o<'l 
portions of the shell on bursting. ■ 

Now, as against troops, it is the latter destruc¬ 
tive agency which tells, the mere incendiary qua¬ 
lity of the shell not counting for much; bend th% 
destruction will be in direct ratio to the number of 
fragments generated by the splitting of the shell 
at the instant of bursting. ’ Taking advantage of 
this fact. Colonel Shrapneff constructed his cele¬ 
brate shell, which may bo thus described:—Let 
the reader picture to himself a common .shell, not 
char^ wift gunpowder alone, but with a mixture 
of gunpowder and musket bolls, and he will have 
a compete notion of what is meant by a sbrapnell | 
shell, or spherical case shot. True, there are a few j 
minor peculiarities not yet adverted to. Thus, the 


shrapuoll shelj is very t}un,-and tho ftisec is made 
with remarkable accuracy, but in all essential re¬ 
spects tho oidy diffcrcnco hct^’ceu a shrapnoll shell 
and a common slicll is that thb former contains 
bullets, whertas the latter docs not, 

licflccting on the censfruetion of this terrible 
missile, the reader will easily understand what wo 
mean when stating that the shrapnell shell is 
a sort of far-shooting canister-shot. Tho lat¬ 
ter, wo have already seen, begins to scatter im¬ 
mediately on being discharged from the gun; but 
the scattering etlects of tho shrapnell shell only 
begin from the instant when the fusco has ignited 
tho tH;iitral charge of powder; hcnco, wljjlst canis¬ 
ter and grape-shot are scarecly effectual beyond 
'W)0 yards, spherical ca.se-shot display'fl^cir full 
rtgour at more than fimf times tliat distance. Sir 
Howard Douglas, in his tjeatiso on naval gunnery, 
mentions an inst.anco of tho terrible cflects pro¬ 
duced by one of tbVsc shells at a distance of l-KK) 
y.irds. ft was as follows•Durit^i' the Peninsu¬ 
lar war. whilst our troops at Elvira were opposed 
to the Erench, one of tho enemy’s guns was bronght 
into^ position vciy destnretive to ourselves. To 
take or disable this gun became most desirable. 
Accordmgly, recourse was had to the missile, at 
that time not long discovered, the shrapnell shell. 
One having been tired, it took most deadly ellect, 
killing no less than eleven men, and thus totally 
disabling the gun. The shraynd^^fbeU having 
been an English discovery, tras wng exclusively 
employed by us. That exclusiveness is, however, 
no longei»maintaincd : all civilixed and many haif- 
eivilixed nations, wc believe, now construct these 
terrible qgents of destruction. 

As tho si^ee whfch wo can afford to.this subject 
on the present occasion draws to a close, it may be 
well to conclude this .'irticlc at once. The point at 
,which we have arrived corresponds with an epoch 
in the history of projectiles. We have described 
every variety of cannon-shot employed up to the 
termination of the wavs consequent on the great 
French revolution. Since that ^riod the ingenuity 
of man has added largely to the terrors and re¬ 
sources of war. Since then, tho employment of 
shells has been lankly extended by General Piux- 
hain and others. Since then, too, small arm sphe¬ 
rical bullets have been discarded in favour of coni¬ 
cal projectiles, by which substitution tho effective 
r.ang(f of small arm.^ has been increased tenfoy.* 
Si^ce, then, also, wo hav9 bail tho discoveries of 
Minie and Dfcloigne, both having relation to im- . 
provements in rifle guns; the elabor^fe refine¬ 
ments of tho Th'ossian nsodle-gun, or«zundnadel 
goloehr; and the-repeating fire-arms of Coll and 
Adams. Lastly, Mr. 1 tale has aidved tho problem of 
making the war-rotS<ct fly without a stick; the 
French have invented their asphyxiating bullets; 
and Captain Moorsom has addeci new terrors to the 
already terrible shell. A few of theso terror-in¬ 
spiring novelties wo shall discuss in our next * 
article. , __ * 

That man lira long enough, who has done his work 
and is fit for another world# 

iluisc that will nut lutnra to tlu) duties tlioy have neg¬ 
lected, cannot expect to return to'tbe comfdru they have 

^imot expect too little froin ma#, nor too moth 
from Uod. , 
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A NATITRALIST'S GLAKCE*AT THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SQCIETY’S FISif HOUSE. 

blSCoKP PAPKlt. 

IYitat .t rich cistern is this opposite which we arc 
now et.indiii}'! How crowded with living beings 
—fi.shcs, Crustacea, raollusca, and zoophytes! Here 
arc submarine rocks and grottoe.s, arches, caverns, 
and recesses, all ’festooned with trailing fronds of 
seaweed, streaming in long lax masses; with 
waving “feathery zoophytes, exquisitely light and 
graceful; with corallines, emulating the moss in 
tufVod branches; with specimens of tho myriad* 
celled tliistra, and with other forms of polype- 
bearing «*irals. Let, ns gaze awhile on tlus 
ensemhk.^' Wfiata strange romantic picture it is of 
the dcptAis of the sea, called up, as it were, by the 
potent wand of a magician, to bewilder our senses 
and half persuade us that'wc arc really in the calm 
profound, surveying all around *us; as a travcilec 
resting in some rocky dell (such as wc have seen 
ill the Peak, where every ledge, every fissure, every 
liny nook of the overhanging precipice, is the rest¬ 
ing-place of i-ave shrubs and curious ferns, soften¬ 
ing the a.sperities of the jutting crags) siirvo3’8 the 
wliole scene, with a single glance, and then watches 
the birds as they dash atlnvart the glen, or plunge 
with a whistUng scream into the gloomy pine-wood 
far ab(>vo! 

What t he b irds are in the dell or ravine of tho 
land, thatKiFS' iLB’ftslios in the dell of the ocean; 
only (hat in numbers the latter arc almost iiical- 
culably paramount. Let ns fancy ourselves in a 
submarine Mousall Dale, or under the long line of 
castellated rocks walling in tho duke’s ride at 
Diixton, where the rapid Wye i.pecds its tortuous 
course; or in the celebrated Dove-dale, witlisthc 
soa-waler for our atmosphere; then how would 
our imagination bo overwhelmed by the oppres-sive 
sijcctacle of life in numerical excess, bei’oud tho 
grasp of our mental energies! l[e who visits Ibis 
aquatic vivarium should have the poet's soul and 
the painter’s eye; these glass cisterns should be 
to him a peopled sceu« of vales, glens, rocks, woods, 
and plains of vast extent: in fact, 3to&/cn?(p.-iinted 
by some mighty master’s hand, and then trans¬ 
formed by a potent spell into tlie actuality of ex¬ 
istence. But we have gazed long enough; we 
must curb our imagination, sober down onr tone j 
.)f thought, and commence a necessarily' brief and ; 
cuT.sory nnnly.sis. ^ ** | 

The lisli'in tliese’eistcriis arc ahvr.ys tho firet ] 
objects which strike our eye. We are accustomed 
tq think flfhes very sjqpid creatures; but were 
we to watch them, or rather, did they obtrude 
themselves upon our notice, as do the vertebvatcdi. 
animals of tho land, wo should,perhaps be inclined 
to alter onr opinion. It is true that the develop- 
niout of the brain is at a very low degree—lit the 
lowest indeed; yet it otten happens that where 
this is the case (and indeed in creatures which are 
destitute of a true brain, as bees, w'asps, ants, 
spiders), that niysterions impulse vrliicli \vc call 
iustinct displays its highest eflicaoj’. 

Fishc-s greatly diil'er among themselves in habits 
and m.mnci’s. as they do in form. Some few species 
arc vegetable feeders; others prey upon their 
fellpws; and others ag^in, ai'incd with strong 
crushing teeth, hs Uie' sca-breams (Sparidtsy, feed 


upon crabs and shell-tish, the hardest of wMch 
they easily crush by nfcans of their powerful jaws. 
At Heeling Island, two species of sea-bream 
{Sparui), which inhabit the lagoon, feed exclu¬ 
sively on coral; and shoals may be seen busy in 
the act of grazing, with their strong bony jaws, 
on the tops of the coral branche.s. On our coast, 
the wrasses, or rock-fishes (Lahrida), feed upon 
crabs and shell-fish, though they do not refuse a 
more tender diet. Those fishes arc most beautiful 
in colour, bet clumsy in figure, while their thick 
tleshy lips, and conspicuous conical sharp teeth, 
render their physiognomy somewhat repulsive. 
One of these fishes is now before our eyes, in the 
cistern. It is the ballaii wrasse {Tiabnis maeu~ 
laiua), remarkable for its rich blue colouring, and 
the network of orange-red lines which ornament 
the sides of the head; but tho species is subject to 
great variety of tint, tone, and marldng. Tho ballaii 
wrasse is found in various parts along the shores 
of Dorectshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall; it occurs 
also on onr eastern coast; and a tine spcciincii 
from Berwick was sent to Mr. Yarrcll. It Jrcqnents 
the deep gnlleys among rocks, making its lair be¬ 
neath dense niavses of the larger kinds of seawceil. 

Are those fishes or little lizards, which may be 
seen crawling along tlie surf.ice of tho rocks f 
Their action is lizard-like, and they have little 
fo^-paws, which .they use with, gi'eat address. 
They are small fishes undoubtedly. See, they 
leave the rocks and swim about, threading the 
mazes of the seaweed aud coralline, upon the 
branches of "which they now and then settle like 
I birds. The fore-paws of which they avail them¬ 
selves so readily, arc the ventral fins. They 
appear to be young specimens of the smooth 
shanny, or PJwlis lavis of Dr. Fleming, which, 
when full grown, seldom exceeds five inches in 
length. The following observations respecting 
'this little fush arc quoted by Mr. Yarrell from Mr. 
Couch :—“ Destitute of-a swimming-bladder, this 
fish is confined to the bottom, where it takes up 
its residence on a rock or stone, from which it 
rarely wanders fur, and beneath which it seeks 
shelter from ravenons fishes and birds; for cor- 
iji'ivanfs, with their iSng and sharp beaks, dr.ag 
multitudes of them from these rctro.ats and devour 
tlicm. Whqp tlic tide is.rcceding, many of these 
fishes bide beneath tho stones, or in pools, but the 
larger individnals quit the water, and, by the use 
of the ventral fins, creep Into convenient bolc.s, 
rarely more than one in taui,'aiid there, with llio 
bead downward, they wait for a few hours, until 
ihe return of thjp water restores them to Ubertv'. 
|f discovered or alarmed in these chambers, they 
retire by a backward motion to tho bottom of the 
cavity. These circumstances show that the shanny 
is retuitive of life; in confirmation of which I have 
known it continue lively after a confinement of 
tliirty hours in a dry box; notwithstanding which, 
it soon expii^ in fresh^water.” To the accuracy 
of these details wo can b^ar our personal testimony, 
having captured numbers in boles of the rocks 
left exposirf by tbe ebb tide, near Margate. 

The shanny is not the only fish that uses its 
ventral fins as fore-logs, apd by their raeaiw creeps 
on shore. Certain fishes, principally Indian, pos¬ 
sess the power not only of creeping on the land, 
but even of ascending tho stems of the bushes 
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amidst the marshes, or alopg' the bordcre of the | immediate vicinity, .and often hqvcr over the dc- 
rivers. We may herejiist \nontion the j*autioi-eri I positary, vibrating their fins as if under the cx- 
of India and the Indian Archipelago. In the citement of •hope and plcsisurc. The agitation of 
case of these fishes, the gills are so constrvicted as the water (a current being thereby set, np), tends^ 
to retain water for many days’ service. The dis- to the most prompt and decided oxygenation dl‘ 
tance to which the paunei-cri tr.avels from tho the spawn,* and dbnscquently to tlie quicker de* 
marsh or river, is very considerable. *It is not velopracnt of the young; hence, without such a 
only by means of tlio ventral fins that it makes design being entertained by tlqj fish, it accom- 
progress; the spinc.s which margin tho gill- plishes imslinctively tho most desirable object, 
covers, and also arm the under fin, grtfttly assist But what is that long slender evoatuv^, some- 
the little wanderer, when, disconlOTcd with its timc.s straight, sometimes bent angularly, and 
aquatic home, it travels for pleasure or on matters varying its flexure at pleasure—with a grotesque 
of business. These spines act like those on a snout, as if it were carved by way of ornament, or 
beard of barley, and every wriggle of the tml, and intended as the fignye-hcad of some heraldic non- . 
every piwli witl^ the ventral fins, ai'e thus most descript? How leisurely it. moves aUbiit; liow 
efficiently aided. Another fish of the same group strangely and how variously it contorts^its long 
(the la^rinth-gilled fishes of Cuvier) is the snake- body; and how curions*are all its attitudes! It is 
head, or which there are several spi'cics. These the great pipe-fish, by no means uncommon on 
knid-creepers are very common in the rivers of some parts of our coast, and yet one tho history of 
India and* China. In the former country, it is which h.as only l•c^ently been rendered clear. It is 
nsiqfl for the boatmen tg keep tli m on deck for indeed an extraordinary fish—as extraordinary in 
tho sake of amusement'; and cuild.cn often divert its habits and economy as it is in its appearance, 
themselves by making fhe poor pristniora creep Our ob8erv;ition8 allude to two British species, tho 
along tho ground. I)» China they are sold in the greitt pipe-fish and the little-nosed pipe-fish. It is 
markets, and the larger kinds are tut up while yet one of the former species which^ now attracts our 
iilivS!, for distribution to piirchaseivs. * attentibn; but perhaps some individuals of .the 

But we must not take np all'our time in watch- secohd species may lie snugly hidden in one of tho 
lug tho shannics. See! there are many other rifts or gullies of the.so glass-encased rocks and 
species of rcef-liaunter.s, where -the fronds of l|iig precipices. M.ark tho bright snakc-liko glance of 
slimy seaweed afl’ord them a snug retreat and its over-open eye ! how siiigularljr Uio jaw.s .are 
abundance nf provision. Look how the rockling produced and modified so asTO fi)fm'a'ttibe, at the 
winds alon;pike an «el; it also makes great use of end of whieli is a little turned-up month, adapted 
its veiitriil fins, its it traverses the surface «f a only for seizing minute worms, marine insect-crabs, 
stone. These fishes are generally found iu spots and tho eggs of other fishes ! liow beautifully are 
where tho blenuy is common ; and, behold, wo the sides of the long bodj', and of the graduated tail, 
have actually two species of this group before us. protcctc'd i)y tcsicllatcd plates, copstituting a 
One is the spotted gunnel, the other the viviparous “ mailed harness," yielding to every flexure; the 
bleimy. In these fishes tlic ventral fins are very tail is terminated by a delicate fan-like fin. Encr- 
small, and tho general contour is eel-like, as arc^ gctic fins for progressive movement are not needed 
also their actions; they dart rapidly about, when by this tubular-snouted, mail-clad, contortive fish, 
disturbed iu any little pool among the rocks, and Its mode of progression is iu some degree snukc- 
ensily insinuate themselves into tho narrowest like, bnt not altogether so. It must bo remem- 
creviccs, in order to creape pursuit. When seized, bered, however, that the fine specimen which now 
they slip through^^lie hand as promptly .'w does a exhibits itself to our admiring gaze is not agitated 
little col, the skm being abundantly lubricated by fear, is in no hurry to escape threatened danger, 
with slime. Both these fishes are very tenacidus and is evidently oif tho look-out for some delicate 
uf life, and suffer little iuconvenieuee, though left morsel to tempt an appetite, perchance a trifle 
tmcovcrcd by water for several hours* j dulled by unwonted confinement. Al.is, tluifc cou- 
The viviparous bleimy is remarkable from the finenient and the dull routine of parade should 
cii'curagtance of its bringing forth its young .alive, prove wearisome to^io llcsli, even from man to thfl 
which. ln)m the momej)t of their birth, arc able Ig iffpe-fish! • * ' 

shift for themselvfs. 'Riese little creatures arc But now fbr onr story. I need not Cell you, my, 
very transparent, and under a microscope admira- intelligent companion, that there are sdbh things 
bly display the circulation of the blood. A femaf# its marsupial animals—tha^is,aiumals4fhich catvy 
of this species, measurin;^ fifteen inches in lengths their semi-developed young in a sort of i>ouch, 
brought forth, under the notice of Mr. Neill, sove- "which serves ihe latter for shelter, and places them 
ral dozens of young, each measuring from four to in the way of obtaiaing duo nutriment. In many 
five inches in length. A female of seven Ihchei}, bivalve molluscs (two-valved shell-fish) the man- 
obtained by Mr. Yarrell, on the Kentish coast, was tie forms a sort of hood or pouch, in which the eggs 
replete with young fry of one inch and a half in are lodged and aSrated until the birth of the young, 
length each. * • Amon" quadrupeds also there is an extensive group 

We may hero observe, that several species of termed marsupial—that is, pouch-carrying—from 
i-eef-haunting fishes make a sort of nest in bunches the circumstauee that, in the fem^^s, there is a 
of pendent sea-weed, binding tho fronds together large abdominaf pouch, formed by a fold of tho 
by gelatinous threads; in the middle of this are the skin, into which the yifnng are conveyed. In this 
eggs deposited, and in the defence of tins “ pro- dormitory they attach tbcmmlves with almost nn- 
creant cradle” thq fishes in question (one, the fif- accountable pertinacity and closeness to tho teats 
teen-spined stickleback), display great couroge of the mother, never leaving this (pnntain of ncu- 
:iud energy; they continually circle around in its rishnibnt pntil they are /ible to peep ont of their 
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conc.^-Alraoiit, survey (he norlJ. mid^Iay and sport rise* from its "lowly bed ” wiA au up-aiid-down 
about their ’parent, still resorting to their snug loech-lilte motion; but it can turn itself Irom an 
bcHIi on the alightc^ alarm. As examples of the horizontal into a vertical p<)sitioa, and, for a short 
marsupial mammtJia we may adduce the kangaroo time at lc.ust, dart onwards with great velocity; 
hiiJ the opossum. In the latter mumals (and this “epnrt" being m-er, it turns to its former 
m.irl{ oiir words) the females bnly are fnroished position, and either sinks quietly, or continnes to 
with the pouch; and within this receptacle, as or- flap its eSsy way. Some years ago, when crossing 
(Inined by divine.wisdora and mercy, is the fountain the Severn near Bewdley in a small boat, we paseed 
whence the cherished young derive their aliment, over a large shoal of flounders {Platessa jtesus), 
Now look at our pipo-tish. We have before our and as the water was beautifully clear, we could 
eyes the example of a marsupial animal among the observe alfVtteir moyements. As we looked down 
great class of fishes. Here, however, it is the upon them, they seemed to bo winging their way 
male fish that is fornished with a pouch (destitute like a dusky flock of gently-flying birds; but the 
ofany awnaratus of nutrittoii), into which the eggs sudden plunge of the long staff of a boat-hook 
are traimerred by the female, and which, when amidst the cohort caused an instantaneous nl- 
Ihcseare'hatchfd, serves as im asylum to the young feration in its aspect. A rapid flash of silvery 
ones upon any emcrgeiwy. If we look, for in- mdiance surprised and delighted us; on it passed 
stance, on the under si^daco of the tail, we shall like a broad “ northern lightbut soofi, and in 
find a sort of nan-ow fissure or cupboard, closed by almost regjikr succession, beginning from most 
two long lateral flap-doors, so that the term pouch distant of the shoal, the gleaming silver was cx- 
Bcarcelv applies, to this receptacle. If, in tlie early changed for the dull muddy brown, with which 


part of summer, we examine one of these fishes 
rceently captured (and here, in passing, we may 
state that we have obtained several from the fislier- 


the nppwmost side of these flat-fishes is tinted. 

We need not explain how, when startled, the 
shall suddenly assumed the vcrtie.al position, and 


men about Southendh we shall tind, on scpamling showed the silvery nndcr-side, and then how it grU' 
and tlirowiusr open the flap-door.s, that the eup- ilnally settled down into the ordinary mode nt sub- 


and tlirowiiig open the flap-door.s, that the eup- 
boai-d is stored with a number of laige yellow eggs. 


ilnally settled down into the ordinary mode of sub- 
aipiatic flight. We have nsed the words upper- 


more or less advanced towards their full develop- s(dc and under-side purposely. The flat-fish, iis 
ment. This wc have ourselves often seen, but t)'':y are commonly termed, suchws turbots, brills, 
have never ^ en so fortunate as to procure a speci- soles, plaice, etc., have a drisby upper-side and a 


’ definite has been ascertained. 


But look 1 while you have been listening to your line pu each side, in whatever position they moved, 
conductor’s disquisition, the pipe-fish has been in- their piebald appearance w6nld have rendered them 
'cessniitly changing its attitmV', as if uneasy in one conspicuous objects to all their enemiesThus, 
position, and with a,movement as rapid as unex- throughout nature, every f'.eyiaUon from the nor- 
pccled,i)ei‘haps from alarm,it has plrfiigod beneath mal rule may bo reorder!, however wc may 


men with*the ybui^'ones in this hiding-place; yet white under-sido, the upper being tin/cd the colour 
it is the assertion of fishermen, that if, on the cap- of the mud on which they repose, 
ture of one of these fislics, the young be rhabeii out Mr. YavrelJ. spealtiug of ‘these fishes, says: 
of the recess into the water, over the side of the “ Preferring sandy or imlddy shores, and impro- 
boat, they will not swim liir away,’ but linger vided with swimniing-hladders, their place is close 
about; and, that, should the lisli be “held in the to the ground, where, hiding their bodies Imrizon- 
water so as to allow them the opportunity,‘thcy tally in the loose soil at the bottom, witli the 
will re-enter their place of refuge. A fact like this head only slightly elevated, an eye on the iinilcr- 
indicates the great natural attaiditnent existing be-I side of the head would be ii.sclcss; but both eyes, 
tween the young and tJic adult (male at least) oii placed on the upper surCaee, afford them an cx- 
Ihese pipe-fishes. Trying the experiment, indeed, | tensive range of view in those various directions 
some tender-hearted readers will feel is almost lilto i in which they may endeavour to find suiUdde food, 
robljing the young of a bird’s nest. With respect or avoid dangerous enemies. Light, one great 
to the time or the manner in which the ova -are | cause of colour, strikes on the upper surfiicc only; 
tTansferred from the abdominal egg-roc of the fe- | the under surface, Hk" that of most fishes, remains 
male into tlie snlK'audal rcccivtacle of the male, I pfjrfectly colourless. Having no means of defence, 


had the colour been placed only above the lalera! 


a pendent! mass of seaweed, and lies in coucc^mcnt. I tail to discover it, ns destined for some i.ipccial 
The Swedes, we may observe, terra the great pipe- purpose—a pro«f of the existence of a great First 
fish tangsndllor, from the celerity of its move- 'iCauso, whose wonder-working hand may he traced 
ments among the seaweed. It is common on thb in all creation, and whose tender mercies are 
Swedish coasts, but its ally, tl.e deep-nosed pipe- over all his works, 
fish, is very rare, though fi-equent along, many , 1 

part s of our own shores. -— 

What alai-med tlie pipe-fish seems also to have -onTciTr -nTrfTi^ txt t nianryKi 

alarmed another, but a very different sort of fish. •“ HJvTCK FIjlLD IN LONDON. 


Up from the bortora. where unnoticed it (ay, rises Tite gradual transformation of conntry into town, 
midway in (be water " one of the flattest of the though-o spectacle the oontcmplatiqn of wbicli a 
flounder race’,*' namely, the ordihary dab, a^ com- London pedestrian cannot possibly avoid, is one 
mon fish alimg our coa.st^, and plentiful in the essential^ melancholy in its aspect.' The ever- 
London market; it w in season during the months increasing metropolis, as it pushes ‘its way north, 
of February, March,' and April, breeding in May south, east, and west, marks its progress itith ruin 
ai’d June. lt,^is redtoned superior in flavour bdth of the most repnlsive and dfeary kind. The 
to the plaice and to the flounder. Observe that it i groves, erst sacred to meditation and fandy, arc 
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invaded by a baud of ruthless deslroyera; gardens , building imitcriala spring into being, may btfcon- 
are rooted up,_ the umbiiagcous elms tare cut | ceived IromHhc fact that,'in a single suinnior's 
down, and tho soil on which, but a little while ; day, a good yrorkinan has been known to deliver 
ago, the yellow corn waved in tho light breeze, or ^ from his own mould between six and seven thou- 
the tall grass, starred with a galaxy of buttercups, I sand bricks^ 

tempted the^ foot of the wanderer, is ruthlessly Now coi^cs the concluding and testing part of 
stripped of its verdant mantle by' mattock and the process—tho burning of tho bricks—in wliicli 
spade; and preparations are made for rifling from ceremony it is invariably tlie case Hial a greater 
the bosom of mother earth the last crop she is or less number, according to ttie cave taken in 
dcbtiucd to yield to the industry of man—a crop their niiinui'ucturo, are pretty sure to be destroyed 
of brides. _ or renderdd useless. Bricks may bo burned either 

A band of new tillers of the soil .appear ou tlie in a kiln, which is tho best, but .the most expen- 
ground, under whose energetic hands a most un- sive procc3.s, or in lingo stacks or musses, which 
desirable and unpicturesque metamorphosis is ! is the plan generally if nob universally adopted 
cllectcd; pits arc sunk fathoms deep, and moun- | in the neiglihourhdod of London. Tl*c inasacs ' 
tains of blue city aviso at their sides; pools and j are sometimes truly cnoriuoiis, a' single one of 
ponds of water appeal- whei-e ^11 was dry before; them containing bricks, enough for tho ovcction of 
mound|arc erected, on which blind horses may be I a whole street. In erecting the pile it was ua- 
Mcn making perpetual gyrations round a trench i ciently the plan to place a layer of fuel (fmely 
in which a liroiwl crushing wheel revdlvcs amid a ! silled cinders) between each layer of bricks; but 
fluid wash of lime and chalk. Then a huge dust- it w.as long ago discovered that the nduilxture of 
he:^, gathered from thq ten thousand kitchens of j the elements of tho fuel with the clay of tvhich 
old Babylon, starts up as if by magic, and swart, | the brick is formed, precluded tlie necessity of 
ragged women and children are seen raking, bur- j imiph fuel in the burning; and now the fuel is 
rowing and sifting the mass throughout the live- only placed between the two or three layers next 
long day. Then that delectable contrivance culled 1 the ground, and a pile of solid bricks is reared 
a piig-mill rears its Uj^ly front; and, before the ! above them to the height of nearly twenty feet. 
glanJered mare who drives it ha.s fairly trodden a I The huildiiig of this niiuss is, however, a work to 
path for herself around its muddy sides, up sprfug I which considerahlc responsibility is attached, a.s 
a .series of erection^ of an oriler^ of architceftu-e its component parts must bo so arranged as that 
Mover witnessed elsewhere than in a brick field. ; llio fire .shall not fail to 4)cnetr.itc •cfl'ectually 
Striclly spdtkking, they are in the Grecian stylt, 1 through the whole. Openings and draughts .-iro 
seeing that the raof*apj)roiiches in contour tq, the j contrived on every side, so that advantage may be 
form ot a pediment, and is sujiported on columns; ■ taken ol*the direction of the wind, and lire applied 
but the pediment is of straw which has already_ afresh in a fiew place in case of a change of wind, 
passed through the ceremony of littering a stable,' These measures •iisnro a complete combustion of 
and the columns arc a few superannuated planks, thaentire heap, which, as soon as it liks sifllicieutly 
supplemented by a bough or two from the defeated cooled,"may Ihj regarded as one immense quarry of 
elms felled upon tho sjwt. Beneath this raodern ready-made bviilding-matcrials. 

I’artheuon the brick-maker takes Ins stand; hi.-^ It.very rarely happens that the entire capa- 
liibouror supplies him v^ith clay ii-om the mill, bllities of the ground for the production of bricks 
already' mix^^ scientifically with a due proportion are exhausted during tho life of a brick-field, 
of “ breeze,” that it may bum in^ the mass when The outward march of London, which swallows up 
iginteJ, mid with chalk, that it may dry the tho country at t.lic rate of hiiiidreds of roods per 
quicker iu the siHl, and be less liable to crack in annum, is too r.ipid for tliat. The land that Inr- 
the tire. Besides the labdhrer who prepafes mid nishes bricks is gcsierally on the eve of becoming 
supplies him with clay, the brick-maker fia.s the site of a now street, crescent, or square; hut 
another who relieves hijri of tho bricks as %t as while tho < 11-1014 field docs last, it pi‘c.stuts every- 
he delivers them fropa the mouWr and crfrics where the same singular and diwigTceable chanic- 
them to the drying-ground, laying them in ranks j terisdics. Traversa it on a week-day, and you find 
one upSn another, in such a manner that as largo I iks denizens mginjf tlipir toil -with nnweavied 


brick-maker is a sturdy son of labour, who laugli^i pools installed as the necropolis of deceased cats 
at toil, and who hos no objection,*bat on the con- and dogs, and their greed ftiargn-s, over which £bo 
trary every indination, to work from earliest dawn, j*i-ank grass d^s fnto the slimy flood, tho cleemosy- 
say from three in tho jnoi-ning, to latest eve, or ' ii.u-y fecdiug-groutids of houseloB.M, homeless don- 
nine at night, for wages which, being dep|udent I keys—you find its waste pebbly patches tho 
on his own activity and perseverance, no can aujf- j repositories of the last ruined and rusty remnants 
ment to an amount wc almost fear to mentiipi, of culinary appliances, from which master Billy 
and such as is rarely earaed^ by artisans of any ^-roggins, mmiis his shoes and stockings, shirt 
other class. Under his manipulatiofis and those and hat, is making a selection of an old tin pot, 
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straw covering in times of rain, they 4ry in a lew you find your way out of it as fast oa you can, m 
days or weeks until sufficiently hard- for gring. ( quest of an atmosphere less oppressive to your 
The rapidity with whidi, when all the prelimmary | olfiu-fories. 'If any chance brings you through the 
preparations are' complete, these indispensable | brick*field on the Sabb-ath day, it^iaj^jiccnr t^t 
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its tiien comparatively quiet aspect may strike you ! covery, “ his manner was grave, and his countc- 
cven less agreeably than did its week-day one. It nance erinced the intensity of Ids self-searching 
is too ol'ton lamental^y tlie case that, llio scene of meditations. He began at once; ‘ I have been 
the brick-ipaker’s six days' labour is also that of thinking of onr Lord’s words to his disciples in 
his Sunday saturnalia; and that yem find him, his last discourse (John xiv. Si—23)—-i/e that 
with a score of his companions, Seated between the hath my commands, and keepeth them, he it is 
piles of bricks round sundry gallon-cans of beer that loreih me, etc., and the parallel passage 
provided for the morning’s debauch, while the (Rev. iii, 20). ‘ Now,’ lie said, ‘ I have been ask- 
clinrch-going bell is summoning the sober part of ing myself, what must my answer be, if tried by 
the community to the house of worship, Here ho this test llaao I kept his commandments?— 
passes the long summer Sabbath—gambling at have 1 kepIK-is sayings ?’ and with empliasis and 
“ pitch and toss "—^training his dog to hunt rats, an earnest expression, he exclaimed, ns his dark 
or to fight—or, half stupified with drink,, lying penetrating eye was lighted up with animation, ‘ I 
prone in the shade, to recruit his strength after bless the IjoisI that, through his grace, I can say, 
the licrciiTsan kbonra of the week. There i.s work Yes; that I have his commandments, and have 
for our cify missionaries to do here. kept them ?' He" explained that* tlio coraraand- 

It is a ple.a3ant thing, on the whole, to live in mont is to believe in Jesus Christ, and the Lord 
(he suburbs of London—to have within reach on had been pleased to give him grace to telieve. ‘ I 
either hand tho manifold advantages which the do believe,’ he said, ‘ and I do love him; and in 
gi-cat capital aiforils for every possible purauit, spite of much sin and weakness and great un- 
prote,ssional,intifllectual,orhobbyhorsiciil—and the wortliiness, it lias been my endeavour, evgr since 
nival sights and sounds which the country supplies I knew the Lord, and’ received his sayings,' to 
to soothe and charm tho overlaboured sense. Hut serve him in simplicity, and with a godly sincerity, 
one drawback to this pleasure is tlio brick field, and to have a conscience void of olwnee. No 
of whose pretty close proximity yon arc never in doubt,’ he added, ‘ there have been much alloy 
tho summer months permitted to romaiii long and many errors, for I liavo no righteonsnes? of 
unconscious. You open your parlour window to my own. There is no merit in any of my works, 
admit tho smell of the new-mown hay in the but my trust has been, and is, in the righteous- 
“ leafy month of June,” and in come the hot, acrid ueVs of Christ, f therefore can say, the Loril 
fumes of thc_ burning bricks. • Sometimes you beiiig my helper,'that I have his commandments, 
smell nothing else for weeks together. You wake and that I have kept them.’ ” On the night before 
suddenly from sleep in the middle of the night, his death, when ho seemed^ to prefut being left 
and find that your early slumbers have been alone, he was overheard spcalcing to himself as if 
broken by a band of brick-makers, whom tho in prayer; and the direction of his thoughts was 
landlord of the “ Chequers " has ejected from his indicated by tho last words ho was hoard to utter, 
premises an. hour after midnignt, niulcling which were several times repeated at intervals— 
them of his customary proportion of their wages, “EoreverwiththeLUrd”—“forever”—“forever.” 
and that, drunk and brawling, they are rousing The death of his brother was almost a i-epeti- 
tho still echoes with tho disgusting sounds of tion of this scene. They had lived very ranch 
idiotic wrath and infjbriety. But everything bright alike, and in their deaths there was a close resem- 
has its sliady side; and our philosophy, ami'we bianco. A few days before ho dieil, “although 
trust tliat of our readers too, has been too well sufibring inucli pain, he was wheeled iuto the 
schooled to take serious oflence, at thus time of drawing-room, and in Die evening prayed as usual 
day, at a brick field.” with his family. Tho twenty-first chapter of tho 

_ Apocajypsc was read in course by his youngest 

" s(*i, and his whole prayer had reference to tho 

LAST HOURS OP THE H.\LD.-VXES. bright and glorious cuy, with its streets of gold. 
The Haldanes wore men of hahitnal yodUness. its .walls o4jasper, and.its g^tes of pearl. Ho 
In an eminent' degiee they walked with God. They seemed about to close, when, as if nnable to let go 
li’{ed as seeing him who is inrisiblc. Recogifising his hold, he once more began and prayed most 
his right to their scrv*ccs’\vhb had made, preserved, fervently that all his faraij^r, his children, and his 
and redeemed them, not only their mote important, children's children, might meet together in the 
but cven',their minuter actions had reference to new Jerusalem, and unite in iho song of Moses 
him. Their first aim'•vos to secure his approval; wid the Lamb. Tt was not then imagined that ho 
they never felt so honoured as when rendered in- had himself really entered tho dark-flowing river, 
strumcntal in promoting his glory; nud to live in' and was about to enter into the joy of his Lord, 
fellowship with him was the highest enjoyment of But his prayers were ‘ en^^.’ It was the last of 
their life. To few men has it been given {it tho thosof supplications, rich in spiritnal grace and 
dose of life, and in the near pro.sp'ect of appearing miction, which always so eminently marked tho 
ill God's presence, to look back with less regret on closeness of his communion with God. Prom tho 
their earthly course; and nothing can be more af- footstool of the thronO of mercy he vaa removed 
feeling and iAstrnutivo than to witness, as,wc do, to his bed, from which he was not again to rise, 
amid the frailties of dissolving nature, and the .... .About an hour before his departure his 
shadows of approaching death, the flashings forth devoted wife said, ‘ You are going to Jeps. How 
of an earnest desire' for commanion with God, and happy you will be soon 1’ A vivid smile lighted 
the rapture'whicli filled their soul at tie prospect up his countoiianeo with the expressjon of inoifablo 
of Its speedy ^atiflcaticin. p joy, as he emphatically said, ‘ Oh i yes.’ ” And 

'When the olqCTMlier visited Robert after t&e thm they ipaased&wny,~^J^ndeU's Lec^re before 
physician iad told Mm there was no hope ^f re- the Youny Men's Christian Association. 
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boured in hcThouso again, while Willy offered to Mrs. Margery cox\ld make no savings to her mind, 
stand surety that there was not a solindor Chris- As tiie ftest and snowiaame on early, poor famish- 
tian in the diocese thp David. , ing creatures also came in. search of brS^ to the 

“ Leave that to the clorjjy, and look to yourself, | farmhouse. Willy would not hern- of their being 
my good man,’* said the bishop’s officer, who, like | refused, and to do Mrs. Maxwell justice, avarice 
many an instrument of power in* those, times, had I hod not so far hardened her heart as to deny 
no great liking for his duty. “ If he be taken, it them a share of a meal, though their numbers 
will be all the worse for you and yours;” and the increased eveiy day, and sad accounts came from 
pikemen marched away. For w'eeks after, the the border shires. 

search was hot for David in that neighbourhood; Two of her great designs, however, Mi's. Mar> 
but no *one would give any information con- gery execift^to the letter that season. The first 
ceniinghim. It was even whispered that he found 1 was to keep out tile friars, especially brother 
shelter in several houses; but Mrs. Margery Nigel; and the second, to give an unquidified 
. r^ularly barred the doo» with her own strong negative to father Giles’s augmented demands, 
hand at ffight(Jill; njM one evening when Willy Willy supported her steadily even in the latter, 
spoke of Aiissing him and his readings, she sot up from a belief that the priest sdUght more than 
such a protest, that the good man was fain to keep his legal dues; ipid the good father, 9 s his last 
that subject in his own mind for the future. subduing weapon, at length began to bint that 

The officer’s porting ^ords had taken root in | heresy had been sown iti the farmhouse. This 
her memory. She was Mways dwelling upon tales 1 increased Mrs. Maxwell’s auxiet^y lost David 
of hquses that |iad been ruined by fines for Imr -1 should be heard of; and ono evening,' when her 
bouring or taking p^rt with heretics, and the fear was at its height; there came n long'low 
dread of her life was that David might be taken, knocking at the door. The November twilight 
Willy had little sympathy with these terrors, ffhe was falling ever deep snow. The mcn-Berv.an(.s 
simpic.minded man would not believe that bishop were busy in Gie barn under Willy’s commmid; 
or cardinal could convict David of heresy,* seeing the inferior maids were milking in the eowhu^e; 
he had led an honest life, and read nothing* but and AlUson, with her mistress, was bu.sy in the 
God's woi-d to the people. Mrs. Margery, how- Iritchen making barley bread, which Mrs. Mar- 
ever, found another comforter. Though singularly gely would commit to no other hand. The girl 
quiet for her years, and taught only to toil I'rom w® sent to see who knocked, with an imperative 
cIiildhood/AlliSonOKog was endowed with a better command to admit “no Irampers," as Mrs. Max- 
than common understanding, a remarkable degree frell designated the brethren of coi^ and cowl, 
of courage, and an earnest love of rig^t, which Thu ovAer door was separated frpm the kitchen by 
secured to the young girl the respect of all who a long narrow passage in the old di^sivo fashion, 
knew her. Even her mistress, who bntertained a Mrs. Margery could hear uo seu^fii of terror, but 
general contempt &r the wisdom of all poor people, her stout heart quailed os shej^ed up from the 
took Allison for a right trusty cousin in timqs of barley dough to see the ghastly paleness of Alii- 
perplexity, and now confided to her the fears by son’s face. 

which she was trouble Allison had profited by “ It is a poor man,” said the girl, r.apidly reco- 
David’s readings more than all tbo bonschold. ‘veriug both breath and colour; *‘let me give him 
She eould repeat long passages of the gospels by thisand she seized (he fragment of a broken 
heart, for wiu either book or pen no one of Alli- cake. Her mistress made no reply, but a gi-umble 
son’s station was acquainted in those days. What against “puir folk” as she kneaded on, and the 
was still better, she compreheqded their meaning, next moment the door was closed, and Allison at 
and had cast many a superstition from her private her post. The bread was balfcd, the men and 
faith and practice. Allison’s*knowledge of the nmds‘gathered in; ifightly rest and daily work 
church in which she hod been brought up was, followed each other os they had done for tliirty 
therefore, perhaps clearer than that emoyodV her yearn, under the administration of Mrs. Margery; 
master, and the only hope she could give Mrs. biitV' new dhuse of wonder and'dissatisfaction to 
'Margery was that David might escape, as i/; was tho careful dame arose from Uiat evening in her 
generally believed he hadtakln refuge in Englaivl. household. The fact might have escaped less ob- 
Meantiiftc the prtSnise of Saint Chad’s day re- Servant eyes; but those irhe saw Mrs. Margery 
* garding the weather had not been fulfilled. The presiding at the “ brod ” or long table, where the 
aiitumn ctfpliuue^ cold and wet, so that com could family, master and servant, .sat down to Wats, 
be gatlievM in with uifiicnity, and what the far> must have knmSn tliat aiotbing was too small for 
mers did save was spoiled by «kmp, {uul was evei> tier notice, and day after day the dame’s regards 
way inferior. In consequence, meal, at this time seemed centred on Allison Cn%. Kie watch, 
the solo dependence of the Scottish populace, began though vigilant, was stealthy, but at times .'imazo- 
to rise in price, and one of those temfale dearths faent overcame the good woman’s caution, and 
60 frequent in past ages, threatened the country, opce the secret of her soul found vent in a mur- 
Mrs. Margery Imd not been more fortunate than irqired exclrnnation, ‘%Eh! what she's eating !'* 
her neighbours. .The farm yielded a poor crop Tnero was Sertaiuly an alarming increase of Alli- 
that year, while much of even that little was lost, son’s capacity. Her fellow servants remarkeil it 
and tho danfo had no resource against what she as well as her mistress, nor was &e sul^ect clear 
cidled being “ robbed and. rouped,” but a most of discontent to them, for their fare, coarse at best, 
rigid winter’s economy. Her government had was now somewhat scanty; and to Grizzy Simpson, 
never becn’la.t in that particular, and now it was the jjiost discreet of her under maids, whom she 
hard times indeed with tlie household. But, m«a- took into confidence for the special occasion, Mrs. 
sure the barle^ and the meal as she might, Margery became doily eloquent on the quantity of 
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cheep’s head and barley cqkc consumed by her come to no pther conGlagion»on Allison’s doings, 

Immbla relative. » * tliough her youth, her fair character, and her 

When judicially consulted, IVilly remarked that known piety, pleaded in tl|e jpri’s favour; but 
“ may be the ^iss was growing greedy with the ladv Olamis had been executed on the castle hill 
dearthbut a more inexplicable report of Allison of Edinburgh, after as blameless a lifb and mi feir 
soon began to bo whispered about the tbrnihouse. a reputation, and* the descendant of the Maxwells 
As the winter deepened, with long ifights and was not a whit before her age. 
keen frost, Andrew Gilchrist, the carrier of the Tho strange terror which such an idea inspired 
district, who knew every face and travelled at all con scarcely be realised by one of our generation, 
hours, privately told some of his p atrflp s that he Mrs. Mar,gory was horror-strnck; but, ijko mast 
had more than once seen Jtho gfrMft midnight worldly people, she had a st^k of very cool and 

coming out of the old tower of Libberton. The patient policy. It mi^ht iiynre her house, pet- 

building so named is long gone; com grows on haps oven her markets, if such a report got abroad; 
the site of it in a field midway between the castle moreover, it was dongSTous to provoke gtno of the ■ 
of Craigmillnr a\)d the ancient village of Libberton, order to which Allison belonged. • Bhe, therefore, 
which is now a suburb of Edinburgh, but which at resolved to discourage the story genbr|lly„ take 
the time of our story stood in*tho open country, all precautions to secure herself-and property, and 
Libberton tower was then a min, and had an ill secretly watch Allison tjll somo proof of tho fact 
repute among the superstitions peasantry. It was could be obtaiued. Accordingly, Mrs. Maxwell 
popularly said to have been built by Cochrane the continued to assort it was just " notions,” laid 
mason,, whose avarice ai^ oppression under the stern commands on the shepherd.to talk no more 
favSnr of the third king, James were still remem- " clavers,” .and gave such tokens of high displca- 
bered in the neighbonrhood, and tradition affirmed sure to all who ventured a hint on the subject, as 
that in the tower the base coin known as Cochrano’s mafle thorn understand that anything of the Idnd 
Idack money had been strnck with the help of a would be considered treason against her house 
MNcwell whom Mrs. Margery never cared fo count and dignity. Most of the neighboure explained 
among her anoestors. The bold earl of Douglas, this proceeding by the unlucky connection of Mrs. 
commonly called “ Bell-tho-cat,” burned all of it Margery’s family with tho Libberton tower; but 
that fire could destroy after the deal of wild f lio dame’s importance was great in the parish; 
tice on th.at evil man by which he acquired his her temper was’known to be sturdy, and nobody 
notable surjjamc; and ever since it hart rcmain^l cared for going beyond a whfsper. 
a skeleton of lliick j;nrt blackened walls, on which Whi,speTed, however, the matter was, to the 
time and weathef• wera doing their work with a great tarror of Mrs. Maxwell’s household, who, 
rcpntalion for lights and sounds from which the notwithstanding long service and some attach- 
gener.al conclusion was that Maxwell and his mas- meat to tho place, would, but for the dear winter, 
ter continued to coin “ black money ” there. have deserted, mrod and man, all but-Christie Sin- 

Tho age was dark, and such tales found believers clair apd his mother (who unaccountably agreed 
in all classes. Tho country people in particular with tlicir mistress in pronouncing tho whole tale 
did not care to pass the tower after dark; bul^ "clavers”). As things were, they provided thein- 
sonie hart to come that way, and tho carrier’s tale selves with all manner of traditional defences— 
soon l(>und confirmation; Two shepherd boys, horse-shoes, twigs of rowan tree, jars of Water 
who had been on search of a stray ewe one moon- froni holy wells, and, above all, relics; tho demand 
light night, declared they had seen Allison Craig for which, at the fkrmhonse, brouglit a swarm of 
dm wing water fmm a small spring hard by the venders on the district. Mrs. Margery, notwith- 
tov/er called Cochrane’s w^l, when all tho parish standing her wefi-feigned unlrelief, snflcred tinder 
were in their second sleep; and a hunter said that tho deepest dread* of all. Never did she rise or 
when watching for wild geese he saw her .looking lio down without fears that the grain might mould 
front a window of Libbaiion tower qa tho gj^rch in tho barn, or the cows take sick or be elf-shot, 
clock tolled one. • not to speak of a thonsand minor calamities in 

Theaestories were not long in circulation before bouse, field, and d^y. ; * 

they reached the ears jf Mrsu Margery’s old shej- • In this state of mind*th«idame had recourse to 
herd. His Either and gfandfather had served the what her mtenlightened niiim supposed to bo relit 
Maxtyells in the same capacity, and having the gion. She attended mass, she went to’confession, 
family interest and credit at bqart, he took th4f and, as a natural cousegnence, satisfied father 
first opportunity to seek* a private interview witii Giles even beyond his first demands, and literally 
his mirtress, and lay the whole before her. At' opened her Inuso to the mendicant friars. Willy 
first Mrs. Moi^y said, “ It was all notions! opposed tlm lattes expedient as long as possible; 
How could Allison get out?” She slept alone pi but even he was frightened at length, for the man 
a corner closet opening into a passage, and oppo- had been reared in superstition; and, at times, 
site her own diamber. The dame was cousciaus amid the dread, distrust, and anxiety which now 
of having heard no sonnds in the njght, and *he rendered so dull and cheorloss his once comfortable 
was naturally wakeful; moreover, the outer aoor though busy home, Willy found himself wishing 
was alwaya locked by her own hands, and the fur one evening of David and hiq book. That, 
farmyard was fenced by high walls and a strong however, was nbt to be thought of. David was 
wooden gate, of which Willy kept the key. There far au'ay in England, %nd well for him that he had 
was, however, a ready ond terrible explanation, crossed the border, for the^ search after heretics 
Tho belief in witchcraft, which rose to such a fearful had now become general fa the aouth coantiy; 
height in the following century, was thengenend; and the agents of cardinal Beatof, who had that 
time and place' conrioered, the naighbofire cbnid yenr%ttai|ied extraordinary power, and the priests, 
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said tiiat zeal for religion was busy the shires.! earth and sky; but in cot, farmhouse, and castle, 
Accounts of brief trials and terrible executions men weretalking of tlii cruel martyrdom of that 
came day after day/i'rom the north and west. learned and pious diving known to hiscontempo- 
Citalions apd lines'too were, to the filling up of raries as Mr. George Wishart, His fame, as an 
Mrs. Maigery’s terrors, extremely pruTulent for eloquent preachci'and earnest reforiiicr, was known 
harbourage and countenance; 3ud*the good woman from Carlisle to Caithness. There was no town 
was in a short time so thoroughly persuaded by in which ho had not laboured, and no college 
the exhortationfl o£ father Giles and brother Ni^I, where his learning was not respected ; and the 
from whom she sought spiritual comfort under her circumstances of his trial and execution at the 
household trial, that witchcraft and hcfcsv wore castle of jjitint Andrew’s, under cardinal Bca* 
one and tne same thing, learned from the danger* ton's special >uireetion^ flew on the wings of ru> 
ous book which the clergy had forbidden, that she niour to every bin^h and homestead. The tale 
took a daily reiterated vow never to let any mortal was fearful, and the land’s heart was moved with 
• read in her house ae^n. IC*Mrs, Margery’s ghostly a fierce though silent indignation. The tmdis* 
counsellor? believed in the current tales, they were guised triumph of the Bomish clc^y at once en- 
not iiiclifdd to take active steps against Allison, lightened and exasperated tlio popxilace, and no* 
Neither priest nor friar regarded the girl with thing else was talked of by heaHh or highway, 
favour. It was kuown that she could rcpcat'pas- Willy Maxwell heard the news in the Grossmarket 
sages from the Gospels, and had been heard to say of Pldinburgh, whither he had gone wiUi a stock 
that God alone could forgive sin#; but she served of seed barley, in which Mrs. Margery took no 
to bring Mrs. Mjrgery under control in the mean- little pride, though weighty concerns in hqy dairy 
time, and a witch could be proceeded against kept the dame at home. There, however, the 
whenever they fonnd it convenient. news had found its way; and when Willy entered 

The dame was, therefore, encouraged to oon* the kitchen in the May twilight, he found brother 
tinnu in her chosen way of watching and caution, Nigel in the best' scat delivering a kind of extern* 
while the priests granted her protections in the pore discourse, to which tbo servants listened 
shape of charms for corn and cattle, and a friar dissatisfied looks, and Allison Craig seemed cx* 
was never wanted under her roof. trcmely troubled. 

So Christm.a8 came. New-year’s day passed, and ^ho substance of the friar’s address was .a tirade 
the spring approached, but all this time there was against Wishart, whom he pronounced to be a 
little peace' or pleasure at the farmhouse. Allison dpceiver, a sorcerer, and certainly in tjhe place of 
Craig lived and worked quietly and laboriously as eternal punishment. , 

she had ever done, except that the girl had grown “ It’s false, every word,” criM Willy, whose 
more grave and thoughtful. Widow Sinclair and overwrought mind could bear no more. “ Mi', 
her son looked troiiMcd, perhaps at l;ho strange George Wishart was a true servant of God and 
report, while the rest of the Sbrvants stood in ol this poor country, while ye wicked priests and 
hourly fear of disgorging crooked pins, smd Willy friars blaspheme the one and trample on the 
used to take long and earnest looks at Allison, other.” 

On Mrs, Margery’s mind, hqwever, the weight of _ Mrs. Margery would have interfered; but she 
care was not lessening. She had watched Alii* Knew by experience that though Willy was go- 
sou all that winter to little purpose: regarding vcruable in all worldly matters, on points of con* 
tlw sheep’s head and the barley caJie, indeed, there science he would defy even her authority. Brother 
was a certainty ; but, except seeing the girl often Nigel had, nevertheless, an expedrent by which ho 
at her ^yers in the little corner closet, the dame hoped to strike the liousehold^with terror; for, 
could observe nothing singulai' iu her doings by snatchipg np his walle| with a shout concerning 
cither night or day. Besides, *lfrs. Maigcry had lictesy and the black*art, he darted out of tlio 
ex^icnccd the chance of greater monarchs—her house, ynd never paused till at the farmj'ard gale, 
allies had become more troublesome ’ than the whei|^ with great solemnity he shook the dust from 
enemy they were called to rout. The mcudicaut his feel, crossed himself seven tim'cs, and went his 
brethren, one and all, had rcimlved to fare well at way. There was a sullen supper that uigh^at the 
the farmhouse. Brother Mgcl, in particular, farinhomie. 

,would be satisfied with nothing less than chiclcen * Nobody was content af the friar’s departure, ex* 
pasties, pNlm porridge, and spiced ole, and it was cept Willy himself and Christie Sinclair, whp had 
wonderful'how soon the entire fraternity followed 'tatterly become guspected on account of his con- 
his example. Stonily taking Allison’s part. All the rest, in- 

Mrs. Maxwell conld have endured^supematural*' eluding Mrs. Marger}', felt ns if they had been loft 
terrors within her own walls, and tho revival of to their fhte, though, whatever caused the disquiet 
ancient talcs reflecting on her family credit in the 0 / thi^unlucky girl, it did not seem to be lessened 
neighbourhood; but the exwnse of that sup'ply in by brother Nigd’s absence, 
such a dear season went almost beyond her pa* AH retired to rest, but Mrs. Margery could not 
tience. Many and grievous were her complaints sl^,p for hoprs. She heard a cook crow in the 
to WQly, tonchirg the fiiars’ taxation. Tho farmyard when it was only midnight, hnd a desire 
thought of t)iat expenditure was making Mrs. to see what'Allison was about t^k possession of 
Margery’s hair greyer, and her large frame gauntly her. The dame was naturally courageous. More- 
thin. • over, there hung round her ueok a scapular, which 

But the winter passed, the seed-time came, fields father Giles had sent to her on the previous day; 
were ploughed, corn was sown, and May, with its and leaving Willy fast asleep, she took a small 
loM sunny dayg, ^me w leaf and blossom to the horn lamp which h«d been kept burning, and stole 
Lothians. The promise pf the year w^ flfir on to the closet door. It was. unfastened, and Mrs. 
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Margery crept in. To he^4iorror the bad had not 
been pressed, and there was no Allison there. 
Lamp in hand, she searched through the silent 
house. All were in their places sleeping sound as 
hard work could make them, but the girl was no¬ 
where to be seen. Strong in the scapular, Mrs. 
Margery now recollected that in the upper story, 
which was used as a granary, there was a snicdl 
window, commanding Libberton tower and its im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood. Taking tj|^key, which 
she always kept, the dame» quietly unlocked the 
outer door, opened the granary also with its holp, 
placed her lamp on a heap of straw for conceal¬ 
ment, and took her station at the window. 

It was a square aperture in the thick wall, 
closed by a women shutter in winter, but open in 
that calm spring night. The waning moon had 
risen, and her clear cold light lay on the grey tur¬ 
rets of Craigmillar aud the wide lands of Libber- 
ton. MrsT. Margery could .see the tower, where it 
sto«d Mack and bare, andhard by—the only living 
creature in her sight—there seemed the figure of a 
woman stooping at Cochrane's well. It was Allison 
Craig. She knew her brown clqak. What Mrs. 
Margery wonld have given for a word of brother 
Ni*cl at that moment! hut the nest, the figure 
was gone; and in great fiiitli of the girl’s guilt 
from so slender a proof, she descended to her ]^ce 
of rest, determined to lose no iftoro time, but five 
immediate information against Allison as a witch 
to tho HigbConrt in Edinburgh. With that de¬ 
termination Mrs^ Margery slept, how long she 
could not tell, till herself and the whole household 
were roused by a thundering knock at the (arm- 
yard gate, ana a man’s voice slionting, “ Fire 1" 
Mrs. Margery’s key was again in requisition, and 
all rushed out. What were tho dame’s feelings 
when she saw Allison Craig among them, and the 
(lames bursting front roof and windows of thei 
upper floor, while Willy, opening the gate as ho 
shouted^or help and water, admitted none other 
than I)arid the scholar. 

Tito man looked worn and sickly, but as the 
neighbours by thiu time, gathering with pails and 
buckets, strove to extingUMh the (ire, he pres^d 
forward among them. Allison was rushing by 
with a great tub of water, when her mistress 
shouted, “ Keep <f(f! keep off! it’s yod that k^ngs 
llie fii’e! What takes you to Cochrane’s well 
and Libberton tower in the dead of the night ?|’ 

“To minister tq me, good mistress," cried 
David, “ where I lay sick and hidden from mine 
enemies in a deep cold vanlt. Let us get the fire, 
out, and I will tell you aH’’ • 

Mrs. Margery stood like one that had no mordP 
to say. She saw her neighbours and household 
pour buckets innumerable on tho burning granary 
(for there were no fire engines in those day^, buS 
the (lax and straw, kindled by a spark from Imr 
own lamp, which escaped the dome’s notice, eoM 
not be extinguished. The dr^r old tiihber 
and crashed down to the joists, and little was 
saved of all that it contained. The fire, however, 
revealed a long-forgotten seeret of that old house. 
In one corner, there was. found a narrow stone- 
stair, leading down through the thick wall, and 
communicating with a trap-door situated under 
Allison's bed, from whence it wound down to a 
subterraneous passage, leading to a vaulted cham¬ 


ber in Liblterton tower, where some remnants of 
dies and anpient crucibles srill heaped together 
in a comer. At the opposite .side, lAvid iwowed 
to Mrs. Margery his bed of straw, edvered with 
poor Allisqn’s spare garments, with a remnant of 
the barley cake, whose disappearance had first 
woke lier wonder, lying close at hand. The witch¬ 
craft miplained away, and Davi^once more among 
them, it was astonishing how well the household, 
even to its mistress, bore the loss of tho^grnnary. 
Mrs. Margery vowed she would never again sus¬ 
pect an honest lass, announced her conviction that 
the firo was a jndgnient for her evil thoughts , 
against the innoceht, and wound off int» lamenta- ' 
lions for all that father Giles and the-friars had 
cost her. By this timp the sun had ridbn. The 
country people were going to work, and brother 
Nigel, early astir, hastened to the farmhouse, for 
some hint had reached him of David's discovery. 

“ Away with ye!’’ shouted Mrs. Margery, the 
moment ho entered. “ Ye’ll sup nac mair'plura 
porridge here!’’ and she snatched up a broom, 
wlipthcr to sweep tho hearth or attack the friar 
he did not wait to see; but at the outer door An¬ 
drew Gilchrist met him. 

“.Is David Douglas here ?’’ enquired the caificr, 
eagerl3'. 

“ He is, the heretic!’’ replied brother Nigel. 

“ Keep jour ill names for ill folk," replied the 
carrier. “Tlicro’s news tips day for-Scotland. 
Cardinal Beaton’s dead. Sir James Melville 
holds his castle, and there is one John Knox 
who wilf preach tho gospel without fear of priest 
or friar," • 

Andrew pilclirist’s nows was true. From thatday 
the reformation spread and prospereiT, though not 
without some checks, and, like all human efforts, 
many a stain; but our story is limited to the 
dwellers of the farmhouse. How the Maxwells 
recovered their loss; bow Mrs. Margery, some¬ 
what frightened out of her worldliness by seeing 
bow one iiiglit could destroy the savings of years, 
united with VV'illy in adopting tho young relations 
who had served them so long and faithfully; how 
Chrislio and Allisqn manage the house and farm 
as they grew old; how widow Sinclair lived aud 
died ill hen own cottage hard bj’—was long a tra¬ 
dition in the neighbourhood; and the same au- 
thor^jiy informs us, that when there was not a- 
bggging friar to be^een. David the scholar con- 
tinned to read his book {(teeefully and freely 
among the peasanti^', returning regularly to his * 

riilace of rest in the old faiunhouse. • 

*■ ##**** 


A NATURALIST’S GLANCE AT THE 
ZOO;.OGICAL SOCIETY’S PISH HOUSE, 

THiBi) rirea. 

CaUSTACEA, ZOOPirVTES, ETC. 

As the land has its natural scavengers, namely, 
hyamas,- jackab, and vultures, 'so also have the 
waters; and amqjig these, the crustasea (lobsters, 
crabs, shrimps, &c.) plqy an important part. All 
are foul feeders, and yet many of tliem arc accepted 
as delicacies at our tables.. We might enlarge 
upon tliis topic; but, surrounded by our water- 
tanks .teeming with living creatures, it ratUbr 
becomes ns* to comment upon the strange forms 
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‘whicli present themselves tlisiu to dvell upon the 
capricioitmess of mankind displayed in their selec¬ 
tion or rejection qf animal beings as articles ot 
food. 

ft is lo the ermtaeeu, tliat ivo first turn oar 
attention. Shrimps in abnndauce are darting 
through the waters in the tanks before us, but wo 
turn from these ts other forms more novel to the 
general observer, and therefore more imperatively 
demanding our comments, though it were easy to 
write an instmetire paper on the shrimp alone. 
In like manner we pass over the lobster, and tho 
common edible ci'ab, the prawn, and the Medway 
’ or pink shrimp. 

There in. nirfong tire mbs a peculiar group, 
populaj'lw termed sea-spiders, (gen. oxyrJiynehm), 
remarkable for the enonnous length and slender¬ 
ness of their limbs, aird the projection of the snout. 
Tliese singular crabs are not si\n<l-cravvler8 along 
tho shore, but inhabit deep water, tenanting fields 
of sefl-weed and^ugged oyster-beds. Such long- 
limbed crabs are incapable of swimming, and, 
as might be inferred from their configuration, 
are neither nimble nor quick in their movements. 
They creep along in an unsteady manner, twine 
their long legs around fronds of sea-weed,.and 
prowl about for food; the latter consists of tender 
and minute molluscs, little marine worms, particles 
of decomposed matter, &o., their feeble claws ren¬ 
dering them unfit for an assault on more power¬ 
ful animals. 

One species of sca-spidcr especially attracts our 
notice (sten&rhynehtts phalangmm), a native o( 
the European seas. It is by no mcana one of the 
most aleuder of its race j yet observe ^how it ex¬ 
emplifies ouf short description. It crawls about 
slowly, using its limbs as if they were scarcely 
under its eonirol; bv' it is evidently not at case, 
and wants the tangkl bed of sea-weed sis a con¬ 
genial sheltering pla.‘.u. It reminds us very muuh 
of the shepherd-spider, so common in our hay mea¬ 
dows and largo guldens, from which indeed it 
takes its specific title. lit both instances, the long 
legs are well fitted for progression over thickset 
grass and other herbage, or, wl^en spread out over 
rugged stones, facilitate a close adherence, con¬ 
nected with concealment. 

We need not say that all the Crustacea peri¬ 
odically shed their horny investment even to the 
covering of the eyes and the Ik'.ing of the stomach- 
When thus fireed frosfi their encaserapnt, they are 
soft, pulpy, feeble creatures, incapable for the time 
being eithir of defence or aggression. In this-, 
condition, the erdb and 'lobster are strange-look- 
ing things. What, then, must be the aspect of one, 
of these sca-spiders in a state of denudation 1 

But other Crustacea court ’our notice. How 
nimbly do some of them trip along sideways; 
some half swimming and half walking, some swim¬ 
ming by fits and starts, having paddle-shaped 
hinder legs, which serve as paddles; others again 
crawl l^surely ab&ut with an air of gravity and 
independence.* Among these wp recogniso tho 
common coast-crab, the erabp mfage of the Eroneh, 
so common on our shores, v^here it frequents 
gullies among the low reefs of rocks. The female 
far exceeds the male in sise, and is very raody ^ 
use her pincers en sclf-dcfenoc. „ 

I Among the envwhrs, wu cannot but notice the 


hermit-C(abs, also esUed soldier-orabs, perhaps 
from, their strenuous defence of their usurped fer- 
tress. Mo one can have visited our shores without 
having observed the lienoit-orab, entrenched in 
the shell of a periwinkle, or whelk, accor^ng to 
its size, v^ith its claws protruded so as to form a 
sort of barricade, and be also in readiness for active 
aervice. In these crabs, or rather lobster-crabs, 
tlio hinder part of the body instead of being covered 
with a has? .^leareous armour, is invested merely 
with a thin sough skin; aud the limbs of that 
part are useless as organs for swimming or walk¬ 
ing, though, as is also the caudal-paddfe, they are 
adapted as holders within the winding recesses of 
the selected shell. When grown 4oo large fiw its 
dtrelling^ it quits it, and selects another of more 
bommodious dimensions, into which it first intro¬ 
duces its tail, and so retreats backwards. If wo 
look at its 'exposed pincers, wo shall find that tho 
right one is by for the most largeljf developed, and 
in every respect tho most olfective ciilicr as a m^ans 
of solf-proteotlon or as a weapon of assault. Safe 
in his castle, tho marauding hermit prowls about 
in ^nost of prey, safe himself from the assaults of 
ordinary foes, or the turbulence of tho wnve^ of 
the ocean. " 

But we forbear to devote all our time to tho 
Crustacea, while other objects demand attention. 
Wf cannot, liowevur, follow these curiosities ot the 
deep according to any regular plan, and must 
therefore comment upon them as thsy meet oui' 

Look at those old raussel-sholls, and observe how 
they are encrusted with n dense phalanx of conical 
calcareous elevations—a city of rndc pyramids, 
with their basemeuta in close array. Watch 
them attentively. What a beautiful spectaelc do 
they display 1 Tho top of each cono has opened, 
i,and from the fissure are projected a number of 
little plumes, reminding us of the feathers of the 
ostrich, all in full actirity, all woi‘kiug|pne way 
with a sweeping and enfolding motion. Tliese are 
the maiiy-jointcd feelers, or tentacles, which, being 
perpetually thrown out and folded again, servo as 
a casting net and cnkmglo tho prey, which they 
drag to the mouth, where it is at once engulphod. 
These active pinmdets are perhaps also aerating 
orgau:; at least they maintain a clronlation of water 
over what are usually regarded as tho gills. 

We have now under our inspection a largo 
cumber of these creatures, so. common on oysters 
aud mussels; they are termed acOru-shells (^- 
fawtts), yet they seldom attract much attcu- 
lion. ^ Observe them! What an elegant appoar- 
fince is presented by some scoi'es of these living 
things in compact array, all with their delicate 
plumes busily at work. These acorn-shells are 
cloself related to the bernicifia. The living 
animal is enclosed in a multivalve ebdH, the apex 
of? which consists of fo'ir pieces so arranged os to 
a valvular lid, capable of boiiw opened for 
the protrusion of the phimolets. Ine berniclcs 
differ in being .attached to wood, stones, shells, and 
other solid substances by mea^ of a worm-like 
root (or peduncle), often of eonsiderahle length. 

Beraimes aud acorn-diella of various species 
ara vHdely spread in the_ oMsn, and adhere to 
floating or submarine bodies in astonishing num¬ 
bers. They attach themselves to tho hulls of 
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ships and floating’ logs of wood, to tho backs of ‘ 
sea-turtles, to the sldn of whales and even of sea- | 
snakes, to the substance o* jelly-fish, to zoophytes i 
and corals, and even to the larger of their own 
race j in feet, to every olgect capable of supporUng 
them, whether it be statiraafy or drifting. 

Close to the old niuncl-valves coyered with 
those acom-shells, we observe a sin^ar crawling 
cre^re with five rays diverging wm a centre: 
it is the star-fish or sea-star (asterias) of our 
coasts. There are several before difierent 
positions. One is ding^g closely to the rock, 
to the projections and depressions of winch it so 
accurately accommodates itself as almost to escape 
notice. Others are extended on the sand. Inert 
as these star-fishes appear, they are nevertheless 
extremely voracious; they %d on putrescent 
animal sobstauces, and make molluscs (shelled or 
naked), Crustacea, and even small fishes, their pr^. 
Tho dostmclion which they commit alhong ojTsters 
is well known to our fishermen, os it was also to 
th» tufeients. They clasp the shell with their 
rays, and most probably instil between the valves I 
a poisonous secretion, which either paralyzes or 
kills the mollusc; tho valves then open, and the 
riolily-flavonred tenant is soon devoured by the 
insidious spoiler. Our oyster dredgers, when 
they haul up any of these sea-stars, tear them 
asunder, and throw them overboard; but dhis 
procedure only multiplies their* existence, for lach 
portion soon becomes a distinct animal, and thns 
two or thtAi take the place of the original indiri- 
dual. *. • , 

AVo might now, in pursuance of our subject, 
enter into long d^ila respecting the sea-stars, 
but we must forbear, seeing that anatomy and 
physiology are here out of place. Tliere are a few 
sea-urchins (echinus) in the dstem beforo ns.; 
These animals are called by the French les 
ourdns, and more popularly herksons de merp 
Tliey are enclosed in a calcareous box of a regular 
form, more or less perfectly globular, and wproach- 
ing in general to the figure of a dome. This shell 
or box, comiHwed of numerous pieces, supports 
many ranges of Bird spines set in due order, each 
upon a sort of ball and socket joint, and iflovcqblc 
at will; hence the term sea-urchin, or hedgehog. 
Rut bc.sidcs these, from minute orifices on each of 
the separate poiftions.of the box, foAning’irferics 
of tessellated pathways, numerous suckers are pro¬ 
truded^ which greatly asdst in locomotion. By 
means of these contruMile suckers, and the movf- 
able spines, the se»-uxchin burrows with extraordi- 
nary^'acility, and thus sinks into the sand. It capi^ 
also roll itolf along over hard ground, and oven 
ascend the rough and jagged surfeces of rockl., 
The eggs of one species, (echinus esculentus) pro¬ 
cured in spring, are, in various parts of tha conti¬ 
nent along the coast, held in some estimwon Ba 
an article of food. % 

Passing from the sea-sitrs and sea-nrchins.me 
now turn to the sea-cucumbers. Of tflese thec^are 
BcvGi^ specimens, but they have little to render 
them attractive. Tliey repose on the sand, dusky 
little raiisses, or rather small fleshy lumps; but 
whether animate or inanimate, it might puzzle 
the ordinary observer to determine. Thew sea- 
cucumbers are, in feet, closely related to the sea- 
urchins, but, instead of being invested in a cal¬ 


careous box, they arc covered with a dense fitrous 
skin of consWerablo thickness, and extreme irrita¬ 
bility and p,owcr of spasmodic contraction. Most 
of these creatures are natives pf the warmer seas, 
but some species are European; they inhabit deep 
water, and creep-about among bods of sea-weed in 
search of food. 

In Cliina, certain species rank with sharks’ 
fins and the gelatinous nests of a kind of cavera- 
hannting swallow, as delicacies for the table. 
Whole fleets of Malay proas visit the north coast 
of Australia, Ceylon, and New Guinea for the pur¬ 
pose of procuring these sea-cucumbers and other 
slug-like creatures. Tl|e cargo is generally carried _ 
to Timor, or Macarfsar, where the fish aw prepared ’ 
by being split and drM in the sun', mid«fterwards 
smoked over wood fir^s. Here th^ afo sold to 
tho Chinese, whose vessels meet the Malay proas 
in their return from fishing. These sea-sings and 
sea-eucumbers axe known under the names of 
tripang, or trepang, and in French liche de incr. 
In the market of Macassar, tho ^eat emporium of 
this fishery, not less than thirty species are dis¬ 
tinguished, varying greatly in price according to 
the estimation in which they are held. Some spe¬ 
cies measure from one to two feet in length, and 
.sre«of a proportionate thickness; but the ordinary 
length is from six to eight inches. A fi'iend, who 
has partaken of tripang at the houses of Canton 
merchants, compares the preparation of it to our 
celebrated turtle soup, and thinks it at leasLupon 
a par with that delicacy. He speaks highly also 
of sharks’ fins and swallows’ nests. 

We now come to the sea-anemones (actinia), 
the great ornaments of these sea-water cisterns, a 
description of which wo must reserve for another 
pajjer. * 

THE DEADLY ART OF WAR. 
so. lu. 

In our preceding article we described the general 
principle concerned in the construction of a shell. 
Wc mentioned that a shell in its simplest form 
might bo regarded as a spherical hollow box filled, 
or partMly filled,, with gunpowder, and supplied 
with a fusee. Wo explained that the bursting in¬ 
stant of the shell must necessarily depend (other 
things being equal) on the length of tho fusee; 
hen^o tho necessity for accuratriy timing or adr- 
jesting it. Now tko rc^er will not fail to under¬ 
stand that (the Bdjustmcnt*t>f fusees* must be a 
matter of considerable difficulty, even*under thtf 
most favourable .circumstances. Suuposing the 
piece of ordnance and tHk marie to ^ aimed *Bt 
both stalioi^ry^ nevertheless a considerable pro¬ 
bability will exist jn favour of the fusee igniting 
the contents of the shell a little before or a littio 
after* the desired instant. For this reason it is 
that the actual effects of shclfe are by no means 
proportionate to the destructive powers capable, 
un^r chosen conditions, of being brought into 
operation by one of these projectiles. At Water¬ 
loo, for exanmle^ shells were uusparftigly launched 
against the ^^h troops, but a great majority of 
those missiles did no further horm than bespatter 
our forces with mud. The-fusees nbt being ex¬ 
actly timed, the shells struck the ground befjire 
the iastant of explosion, and, the*iH>il being wet, 
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they buried themselves in the mud; the result and called, after its discoverer, the 

needs no explanation. / • Now the exact nature of this projectile is kept a 

Conversant with the dimchltics experienced in profound scoret, and very properly too; nevertbe- 
getting a shell to burst exactly when wanted, less we have strong reason to imagine it indicates 
neither before nor after, military engineers have some modification of the concussion principle just 
long turned their attention to the manufaetare of detailed. • * 

perenssion shells, in constructing whiclr the fusee Wo have hitherto described shells as containing 
should be altogether done away with, and some tpmpowdcr, but tins is not in^ariitbly the case, 
percussion agent made to take its place. To any Latterly, hollow shot, as they arc termed, havo 
person who may bo conversant with the principles come ver^ extensively into use. They may bo 
on which an ordinary percussion oa^ii^made, the summarily described as iron shells devoid of any 
construction of an encctive ^rcussion shell would charge, and consequently without a fusee. The 
seem easy enough, always assuming the shell to advantages of these hollow shot will by and bye be 
strike on some material hard enough to cause the seen. Again, there, is tfco military shelljnHijectile • 
percussion material to explode. In practice, how- known as the “ carcass” the powers of which arc 
ever, difficulties insuperable up to the present not explosive, but incendiary. The cuV^ass is a 
time have arisen. The nature m these dimcultics shell not having one bole, but several; and not 
a few words will suffice to make clear. Fimtly, charged with gunpowder rdone. but with a mixture 
in order that a percussion appendni'c shall be of gunpowder, pitch, .and tallow'. No sooner is a 
efiectoal, it follows that the appendage must be carcass discharges from its ordnance than the 
hit. Thus', in a common perenssion lock, the cap horrible contents ignite, and, streipning from, each 
woifid 6e attached in vain’if the hammer were not aperture, overwhelm with a fiery shower the 
made to fall upon it. No such movision as this doomed building against which it is directed, 
can be made os regards a round shot as ordinarily Having written thus much concerning shells, 
discharged from cannon. Such a missile, far from it is time now to offer some remarks upon a vast 
cleaving its W'ay, always keeping one particular development of the slibll principle by general 
side foremost, rolls through the ur on an ever- Paiffiiam. As an introduction to tills part of our 
changing axis. By some chance the percussion sul^ject, it is necessary to premise that every 
apparatus might strike the object aimed at. But variety of shell, except the slirapneil, requires for 
far moro probabljr it would not. But the diffi- its projection ordnance of extraordinary strength, 
cnJty in question is not the greatest which besets Accordingly, mortars and howitzers were alone 
this subjects a far moro powerful objection to the emplo.ved in this way, or, more correctly speaking, 
percussion principle *as applied to round shot is such \iag the rnle; occasionally long gnns had 
this—the greater number of these missiles ex- been used for the purposes in question, but with 
plodc at the instant of being disduirged. If the the result oi’proving that until ordnance could bo ' 
round form could be profitably departed from in strengthened and* otherwise modified, auch em- 
thc construction of ordnance projectiles, if oblong ploymcnt must remain exceptional. These desi- 
sliot admitted of employment, and such accuracy deratu have been accopiplished by general Paix- 
of flight could be secured that one particular ex- bam, whose specific improvement we will now 
tremity of the missile might be depended upon to'' proceed to describe. 

strike first, then the percussion pnnciple could be If tiie reader has ever had the curiosity to look 
applied to cannon projectiles, as it has long been down into the cavity or boro of a mortar, he will 
applied, as a mtter of curiosity, to llie prqjcctiles not fail to have observed that the bore in question 
of certain varieties of small fire-arms; but up to is not of the same size throughout; that is to say, 
the present day till desideratum still exists^ and it a shot or shell exactly fitting its mouth wouid 
seems likely to continue fbrTi long time to comet not, if inserted, fifll to the lowest part of the . 

Seeing the difficulties attendant upon the use of bore. In other words, that portion of the bore of 
jw’rowstoB-sliolls,. certain military engin eers l^va a mortar \Hiicli corresponds with the charge of 
tried the coticasSion principle, which ma^KnTthus powder is much moro contracted than the remain- 
readily ^explained. A concussion-shell may be to mg part. From thw contraction, it follows that* 
all appearance like any othw common shell sup- tbo walls of tho mortar jire strengthened or rein- 
plied with a fusee. -Brit this fusee is peculiar. If forced just where such strengthening is required, , 
the shell to which‘it is attached be discharged namely, at the parts which correspond Wth tho 
from i piece of ordnance, and do npt strike againsti l^unpowder charge. This,l 2 prrowcd poauon of the 
any object until the lapse «f a penod greater than, bore is termed a phambor, and a piece of orduanoe 
that for which the fusee has been timro, the fusee made on th)s> form of construction is said to be 
bums out, and the shell explodes in the ordinary “ chambered.” AH modem fowling-pieces are 
manner. If, however, the shell should happfn to chambered, although tho term in question is not 
impinge against a hard substance the period applied to them, the particular form of construc- 
at which the fhsec was calculated to have bnrnU tion being denominated a p.'itent breech; novertho- 
ont, then, by virtue of a coriktruction Utherto kwt less, the principles of constraction are identical, 
secret, provision is made to make the shell ex- Until the time of Faixham, long ordnance, or 
plode by another means. Tbo conenssive impact, cannon,'in the ordinary sense of thq term, were 
as it is termed, is intended to shake the contents not chambered, hor indeed was such means of 
of the yet burning fusee directly into the shell, strengthening the gun required for tho weight of 
and in this way to bring about an immediate ex- projectile then used, that weight beipg seldom 
plosion. Probably the reader has heard or /ead moro than thirty-two poundl; and, indeed, artil- 
some notice of a shell recently added to the re- ierf men would have been glad enough to avoid the 
sources of the English navy by captain Hoorsom, necessity o( employing chambered long gnns if 
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possilile; Oio oporiition of charwingjfthcm being constraction in question is attended with difticul- 
coiisiderably )norc difficult; nevertheless, the ties; sorfiu of these diffieulties it now remains to 
enormous power of resistance demanded by gene- ; state in detail. Hero, at this part of onr sulqect, 

■ r.al Paixham rendered the chambering of long , the reader will require to be informed that tho 
ordnaneo imperative. What, then, thtf reader may gnnpowdcr employM in chargbg eannons is not 
now be inclined to demand, was fhe peculiar modi- poured loosely into tho bore, but in the form of a 
fication in fire-arms devised and partially carried oartridge,* tho material of that cartridge being 
itito execution by<general Paixham ? It was this; flannel. Now there must be, in the first place, 
the French engineer, as he himself confesses, had necessarily, some difficulty in pushing a' cartridge 
turned his attention to tho subject, aetpatod by a into tho st^hihambered cavity, but this is not all. 
desire to min the supremacy of England at sea; If thechamSlfr be not absolutely filled, if any con- 
accordingly, his new system had especial reference sidcrable space be allowed to exist between the 
to tho demolition of ships, which ho imagined powder and the hall, the cannon will bo in ^eat 
• conld bo jar moix) readily demolished by shell than danger of bursting; or, at any rate, its recou will 
by shot, if he oould only solve the problem of dis- bo so great that danger from^ that cause will 
: charging, 'shells from ordinary long cannon with ensue. If the charge of gunpowder for the same 
cflect. Accordingly, ho net only strengthened his piece of ordnance were invariably the same, the 
ordnance by chambering them, but by m&king dimensions of the chamber, as is evident, might be 
them considerably thicker at the breech, where regulated ^eordiugly. But this is not so. Ac- 
alone increased strength is required. Thus foiti- cordingly, as the piece of ordnance to .be fired is 
fied and altered in some minor particulars, the nearer to or farther removed from its ohjcct, so 
ordinary long cannon was transfonned into the will the charge have to* be regulated, and pfovi- 
paixham-gan, or ranon obuder,. as it is appro- sion is accordingly made by tho construction of 
priately denominated by onr iioighkours '^thc full-charge, medinm-chargo, and low-charge car- 
i'renc^. In tho Englisli service they are gene- tridges. Of cofirso it womd be possible k> fill up 
rally termed shell-guns, a term which will sufH- the intervening space by moans of tow or hemp, or 
cienf 1y indicate their especial use. Nothwitii- something of that sort; and, indeed, such was the 
standing tho terrible power of sbells, more plM adopted originally by the French. The chief 
especially as against ships and land buildings, obj^'ction to it, however, is the additional time 
occasions will arise demanding the employment of necessarily occupied in loading ; and this wo need 
solid shot, for exanqfie as against thick stono hardly observe is a very cogent objection, rapi- 
walls. In connection with this point, wo shall dity of discharge being of yie greafest po-ssible 
have to notice a defect in the paixham principle. coiuSequence in all artillery practice. At present. 
Unless extraordinary care l« taken in the casting in onr service, all cartridges for tho same gun are 
and boring of these large guns, solid,shot of made of the same size, by the addition, when 
diameter covresponding with tlicir bitre, do not necessary, of cork or tow; and in this manner, the 
admit of being safely fired from them .by •.full chamber is always filled. Witbiii the last few 
charges of gunpowder. We believe such an amount years, experiments have been tried on board the 
of care has been devoted to the construction of Excetlcnt ” gunnery shij), having for their object 
this favourite kind of artillery dnriiig the last to determine whether it might not be possible still 
few years, that tho pow'cr of using solid shot is further to abridge the time ordinarily occupied in 
secured without the chance of mnch danger ; loading, by ramming down ball and powder car- 
neverthuless, hollow shot ara preferred in all cases tridgb at the same time by one operation. At 
where that kind of missfio is not objectionable, first, the idea was eutertamed that chambered 
as, for instance, agmnst ships. But even against pieces ^f long ordnance would be inoompatlblo 
.them, (urcumstances will arise unfavourable to the wFtii this kind of mompulation; nevertheless, ae- 
employment of hollow shot: thus, when two hqs- cording to sir Howard Douglas, the experiment 
tile ships approach each other, and are yet too waaji|gwie4with success. ’ . 
distant for grape or canister to take cflect, it is In co^eelion with the paixham, or shell princi- 
d^iralde, if pwsiblo, to disj^harge guns loaded pie, wo must here mention that our nei{tiibours, 
with two ronud sho^, So long ns the round shflt the French, have tried numerous experiments, 
are solid, tne volley is terrilic, but hollow shot are having for their general onject tho rendering of 
next to useless. The first action of the gunpow-t shells still more deadly than at present. may 
dsr upon taara is. apt tft crush them by pressure on phe our readers Jbave read accounts of a certain 
, each other; and instead of emerging as two round '-ihonlet asphynnani” tho effects of which have 
balls, they are belched forth from-the cannon’s' been demonstrated at Toulon. All new improvc- 
mouth as little better than iron'dust. Mature con- meiAs in warlike engines are held as secrets for a 
sideration of the objections to which the guns time $ therefore wo do not profess to be in tho 
of Faixham are amenable has induced more than confidence of the French asphyxiating bullets; 
one writer on tho snlqect of artilleiy practice to nAcrtheloss, the gen^l principles and the de- 
qnostion tho prudence of arming many of our .si^ed use if such missiles are evident enough, 
ships so exclusively as we have done with this pc- A^byxiating bullets are intended to kill, incepaci- 
culiar description of ordnance. So far, mdeed, as tate, or disperse an enemy by filling his lungs 
relates to actual warfare, tho merits of paixham- with noxious fumes. We can easily conceive that 
ordnance have yet to be proved. a missile of this kind exploding between the decks 

We havc.alroady adverted to the circumstance of a ship of war might prove most destructive, 
that prixham. or shell-guns ars chambered. Tho not necessarily by the adverse crew, bat by 
ncucssity for tl^t ifiiaml^ring we have explained; driving them from their guns. Although not 
we have also casttaily tueptionod that the fdrm of conversant with the secret compositiou of this 
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ballet w shell—for shell it^would appear to be— | lery. Theea^ronodo derives its name from Gurron, 
the science of chemistry tis suggcstivd in this | the placet^ its manufactnrc; itis s short, ii)^ht, 
respect. Several compounds of deadly properties i lorKC-bored piece of ordnance, intended to project 


arc open for adoption. There exists one in par* shot of large dimensions by means of enpdl charges 
ticular, well known to chemists. Perhaps the of gunpowder. Buch being the nature of the 
mind of uian could not imagine a more horrible carronade, it could be used in situations and under 
aggregation of properties than this miUure and circumstances not available for other ordnance of 
some of it.s compounds presents. Let the reader equal diameter; for instance, on the quarter decks 


porsingr thiclc volumos of smoke on every side; I the very nature of,the carronade, that the ord- 
that smoke, when breathed even in minute quanti* nance in question cannot possess the extensive 
lies, Ciuislng certain death, sometimes immediate, range of long gnns.eveft of infenor bore. Many 
at other times iifter a period of horrible sutler- painful illustrations of this fact wejhad dhring the 


ings. Let the rei 
he will entertain 


reader imagine all this, wo say, and American war. One of these instajiCtSi 
un a just idea of' the terrible com- cite: It is as follows. • In September, li 


wo may 
81.3, sir 


pouud <0 which we allude. Some years ago wo James Yeo, naval commander of British Ibrees in 
knou' the proposal was made of empltjying it as a lake Ontario, transmitted to his government a 
charge for-sliclls! despatch of which the following is an extract :— 

\^'lion any agent of gseatly increased dostruc- ‘'^The enemy’s fleet of eleven saii^having a partial 
tive power is suggested for adoption, the cry is wind, snceeMed in getting ns within range of their 
raised that the use of such agent is repugnant to long 2'ii and 32-pouuder8; and having obtained 
the customs of warfare, ^low, in the the^vind of us, I found it impossible to bring them 


writer’s opinion, no war is civilixe^, and we believe to close action. We remained in this mortifying 
th*it persons who affect to legalize and rationalize situatibn five hours, having only six guns in the 
certain moans of destruction wliilst they place fleet that would reach the enemy. NotacaiTou- 
others under a ban, are not amongst the most ade was fired. At sunset, a breeze sprung up 
consistent advocates of peaeoji Such advocates from the westward, when I manteuvred to bring 
should take liighef ground, the writer holds, the enemy to meet ns on equal terms. This, how- 
and rupndiete the civilization of war altogcthoc. ever, ho carefully avoided.” # 

They should rerncuilaw that, by countenancing Let us now conclude the subject of ordnance by 
one menus of oifetibe and ropudialiiig smotbcr.they makingai few observations on the method of Ih'ing 
mauilesl a tiwit attachment to war, considered in them. Formerly this was accomplished by matches 
the abstract, and range Ibomsclvcs in a position or porffrresj but now almost invariably by locks, 
analogous to that formerly taken by steel-clad The lock^of ordhanee, lot it be understood, aro 
knights during the introduction of firo-arms. nohlaj-ge copies of the locks mnployed for small 
Tliosc doughty representatives of chivalry, not fire-arms. They are jmt, for instaneo, usmdiy dc- 
regarding war as a positive evil, but as a mere pendant on a spruig Tor their percussion force. 

__ .1 __iu.i _!* n.., _ i _j ___ii_ ..t _ 


gentlemanly profession, were angry that umliscvi- 
minatirig bullets should treat their steel-clad 
bmlics with such little respect. A hard encounter 
with some knightly equal was what they liked, 
when well-teiu^red corselet, animal bravery, 
quick eye, and nimble baud, would tell fer somo- 
tbii!,g —that was the kind of warfare they longed 
for ami wanted; accordingly, they lamicbod forth 
ag.ainst innovating giAipowder with ,|})^«amo 
amount of energetic virulence that a hand-loom 
we.nvcf attacks his enemy, the power-loom,or a farm 
laboiu'cr assails the tlvejhing-macbiuo. Now, t^e 
houlefs aDph^Tiati^s may be, for aught wo know, 
justwis great tm innovation on the macticesof war 
immediately preceding their introduction as gniP 
powder was on the practice of ai-chery. To di- 
aignate this or any other singlo practice of wai^ 
as inhuman, would be equivalent to the admission 
that other means of destitictiou are humadl. Wo 


cannot attach ourselves by ties of affection to ^y pon of the English. Many notions used the bow, 
one variety of killing; {p short, wo cannot me- but that variety termed the long-bow was alto- 
come the admirer of war in any shape, defennble getlier peculiar to the English u^ers, It would 
though it may be in cases of extremity. * be a qiistake, however, to imagine that the kmg- 
Returning to the subject of cannon, it would bow was an ancient British weapon; on the cOn- 
bo improper not to state a word rospeoting a vdriety trary, the early Britons were unacquainted wHh 
of orLanoe formerly much used m our navy—wo it; the bow used by I9iem being short and weak- 
mean the caiTonade. In some respects this form in point of feet, a mere toy as oom^red with the 
of oi^nance allies itself with the modem ptdxham* long-bow. Neither does the long-Dow appear to 

. have been used J>y Somu, Ikuie^or Nonnaq/Lut 

to lAvo sprung into existence some time after all 


gun, although carrouades are amongst the lightest 
and paixham-guns amongst the heaviest of artll- 


To detail tlie exact shape and construction of can¬ 
non locks would he tedious and uninteresting; 
suflice il, therefore, to remark that different nations 
employ diflerent constructions of them, their shape 
and character still undergoing numerous mutations. 

Taking our leave of cannon, we now arrive at 
the consideration ftf small fire-arms, which during 
the lost five or six years have bad their powers in¬ 
creased to a most remarkable extent. Wore there 
time and apace at our disposal, we might be in¬ 
clined to enter a^ome length upon a descriptidh 
6f that struggle Mtwesn vjnaketry and areWy 
which, durihg a period of about one hundred years^ 
immediately preceded the final disuso of the latter. 
Circumstances not admitting of .this f«u treatment 
of the subject, we mi»t be content to inform our 
readers what most of them know almdy; namely, 
that anterior to the adoption of the musket the 
]ong;bow wiis the peculiar manual projectile wea¬ 
pon of the English. Many nations usm the bow. 
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had^)ecIl blended into-the modern Englishman. 
Perhaps archery was never more cultivated ns a 
science, nor were the powers of the lonp-bow more 
developed than during the reign of Elizabeth, a 
period whe'u musketry was also used, although 
muskets of that day were so iihnvy, rough, and 
clumsy, tlmt the how w'otdd secin to bo the more 
clficicnt weapon. ^ 

The long-bow, os the reader will not fail to re¬ 
member^ was a simple bow, a large oi; rather a 
long representative of the classical Grecian bow. 
and its efficiency depended on strength of arm and 
fingers, suporadded to the address requisite in 
. taking a good aim. Sometime daring the early 
part of tlm middle ages, the cross-bow, or arbalest, 
was discovered, and became in course of time the 
favourite*weapon of the Genoese. Of the arbalest, 
or cross-bow, wo have already given a representa¬ 
tion, It consists, as wilf be seen, of a short but 
strong bow, fixed horizontally in what inoden^s 
wouldj call a “ s^kit was bent by machinery, 
and discliargcd arrows or darts mncli heavier than 
the arrows of a long-bow. Nevertheless, the cross¬ 
bow was far less efficient than our old En^ish 
f national weapon, bent by pou'crful hands, and the 
I arrows aimed by a skilful eye. At various 'times, 
i legal enactments were passed in England, render¬ 
ing the possession even of a cross-bow penal. Pro¬ 
bably a feeling connected with the preservation of 
game might have had some connection with these 
enactments, for although the cross-boa' was not so 
far-shooting a weapon as tito long-bow, neverthe¬ 
less its point-blank range was more acenrate, 
and it was therefore better adapted for the shooting 
of game, and for this purpose was coffimonly em¬ 
ployed by pai;k and gamekeepers',‘who, in rirtue of 
special hcenco, were allowed to use it. Considered as 
a weapon of war, the cross-bow possessed th'e great 
disadvantage of horizonthlity, thus interfering 
with that closeness of rank so necessary to the 
strength of in&ntry in line. In midition to this, 
its bolts or quarrels were much heavier than long¬ 
bow arrows, and the time occupied in spanning 
or bending it—sometimes by leverage, sometimes 
by a winch, as represented in our diagram—was 
considerable. When foot soldiers wore armed with 
bows, of whatever construction, they were par¬ 
ticularly liable to suffer from cavalry charges after 
their stock of arrows had been exhausted. In 
order to guard against this, in some measure, Ihc 
arcHers were snppliei^ vrith slakes which they 
stuck diagdnally info the ground bbfure them, 
leaving shfirp ends prqjecting in the direction of 
thq advancfhg cavaliy. To some extent this was 
a protection, but still an inefficient one. Chief 
' reliance was placed on soldiers armed with pikes; 
and, consequently, this class of men had to to dis¬ 
tributed amongst the archers: indeed the system 
of pike defence remained in practice long af^r the 
cxdnsive .'idoption of musketry, and until the dis¬ 
covery of the bayonet. 

During the reign of Charles I strenuous endea¬ 
vours were made by the fletchers or arrow manu- 
factnrers, and others interested in*tbe supremacy 
of the long-bow, to inaintfum the ^ition of that 
wcaiMu. One Neade suggested me combination 
of bow and puce in on^ instrument, hnt his endea¬ 
vours wore nnavailing. English mOitary archery 
may bo stud to hkve died opt in tliis reiCT. * 


It is no wonder the use of musketry remained 
so long ift abeyance, if ive reflect on the cumbrous, 
dangerous, incfiirient thing an ancient musket 
was. Sometimes they were denominated hand- 
cannons, and the denomination is more than ordi¬ 
narily expressive. At first they were not only 
heavy, but devoid of lock; then slowly followed 
the mtroduetJon of match-lock, spanner-lock, and 
snap-lock, the latter the rude progenitor of our 
modem iUnt-l|^k, now driven out of the field by 
the percu^od princ^le. The chaige for these 
anqieut muskets was cairied in several divisions. 
First, there was com powder for loading, usually 
carried in a little ivory or wooden box suspended 
from a belt, termed the bandalier y then there was 
meal or tutch powder, carried in a horn, and nsed 
for priming; and, lastly, the bullet. Added to 
these incumbrances, each soldier had to see that 
his slow-malch was always burning. Nor have we 
done yet. Inasmuch as the musket could not he 
discharged correctly fropi the shoulder without a 
rest, the latter must be provided; this the mus¬ 
keteer sometimes carried himself, but on other 
occasions he employed a boy. An ancient mus¬ 
keteer, as will he seen, then had to carry about 
with him a sort of chemical laboratory, bis insh'u- 
ments being none of the most deliciitc. No won¬ 
der he was a clumsy fellow, often killed or driven 
ign^niinionsly away by the light and nimble 
archer. We may here mention as a curious fiiet, 
t);at old musketeers violently disputed, as to the 
propriety of ramming dowij, wadding between 
powder and ball. What would our modern sports¬ 
men say to thisp Cariosity having led us on 
many occasions to refer to the numerous contro¬ 
versial tracts still existing relative to the efficacy 
of long-bows and muskets, wc find that, in pro- 
TOrtiou to the number hit by arrows, the imme¬ 
diate deaths were very few, but iiiflaram.ation, 
fever, gangrene, and other secondary consequences, 
followed the surgical attempts to remove the 
barbed arrow. Arrows, it would seem, were espe¬ 
cially powerful against cavalry; sticking into the 
horses, they maddened them rendered them 
nnmanageable, throwing then' riders and bretdeing 
the' order of troops. !yi things considered,, we 
rise from the perusal of the tracts in question 
with„|OTaething like a conviction that military 
surgeons'were the most destructive agents of 
those days. < 

^ .C - 

k’ MY FELLOW PASSENGER. 

Wns.T strange characters one sometimes meets in 
'travelling! I was lately going some distance by 
railway, and thought at one of the stations I was 
tcbbe Uil solus; when, just as the train was start¬ 
ing, in stcj^ped a little, pompous, CTcy-haired old 
gentleman, almost as %icaf ui his attire as the 
cel&ratcd Beau Brummel. To have determined 
examy what time of life be bad arrived at would 
have been quite, impossible, as he was an odd mix¬ 
ture of youth and age; Us manners and move¬ 
ments being as ray as a youth of eighteen. After 
picking up my Ifttie basket, which had fidlen, pre¬ 
senting it to me vrith a low which any “exqui¬ 
site ’’ might have envied, and regarding me with 
as inquisitive a look as was consistent with polite- 
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nesB, he (apparently satisfied \fith Ins scrutiny), 
seated himself opposite me with the evident deter* 
mination of having " a tall.” 

“ Ever been in this part of the countiy before, 
madam ?*’ 

“ No." 

" Ah! then yon will be very glad tc^ get some 
one to point out the different places to yon; one 
can’t enjoy travelling otherwise. Pray look what 
a fine bold scene wo are at present passing! that 
tower built on the very edge of thc^igf^s, and tho 
deep ravine of dark underwood beneath." 

" Nothing to what we have in Scotland,” was 
my .somewhat ungracious reply. 

“ In Scotland! ah,I thought you were from the 
sister kingdom.V (How this accent of mine does 
betray me! I do believe if I went to the South 
Sea Islands, that the first question the good folks 
there would ask me, after my first sentence, would 
be, Are you from Scotland ?) “ So yoi/don't think 
we can compete with it P" 

•Not in tbegrandenr ef your scenery." 

“ Ah! well, I believe you’re right; I’ve been in 
Scotland, and admire it very much. Pardon me 
for asking, but arc you a widow Pi’ 

T am," 

‘*Ah! you look very young; shouldn’t think 
yon four and twenty.” 

This was intended as a question; I, however, 
only smiled in rcpl^, and he Idoked a little Ion* 
fused, but resumed after a pause, 

Pardoiwme again, but bad your husband hfe 
life insured ^ • , 

” No.” 

“Ab! what a pity! every man should insure 
hLs life: it is really the only substantial proof of 
his lovo that a man can give. He should always 
do it, even if it were only for a few hundred 
pounds. Have you any children ?" 

“No.” s 

“ Ah! I was just going to recommend you to 
insure your life; 1 sliould be most happy to do it. 
I’m an agent for an insurance company, and I 
always take every opportunity to recoinmcud gen* 
tlcmen and ladies^to do so.” 

“ I have no one that I nwuld think of ihsurihg 
my life tbr.” 

" Ah! bnt in case you should over wish to do 
it, just allow me'to g(ye you a few Aintiinffli'the 
subject,” 

“ Oh*! no, pray don’t trouble yourself.” 

“ No trouble in jth^ world, my dear lady; it*4 
just in my way.” • 

SedSng it was inevitable, I resigned myself withe 
the best gnuie possible to the iilfliction, and ap¬ 
peared to listen, but only caught a few words here ; 
and there. After his hints (which were pretty 
numerous, but seemed to tend to impress up^n my 
mind that his was the most advautageoi^ company 
in which one could insure their life in Great Bp- 
toin) were exhausted, besagain returned to his 
queries. * | 

“ May I ask what your husband died of P” 

“ OoDsumption.” 

What a chaum came over the old gentleman's 
countenance! look of frivolity vanished, and 
the little ^y eyes almost looked as if therp was 
a tear twlnkung in them, as he repeated mourn* 
fully: “ Consumption 11 hiid a daughter who died 


of consumption two years since; she was as sweet 
a girl as a Ihther need deshe to look at, but she 
wouldn’t ta^e care of herself^ she would go to balls 
and parties, poor thing! poor tlub? 1” 

“Was she long ill?” 

" About ^a yeat^ she caught a very severe cold 
by going *to a ball, one bitter frosty winter’s 
night. Her mother mid I didn’t wish her to go; 
but Tom—that was her swcetheflrt—came for hei', 
and she looked so pretty in her roses and white 
muslin, and they were both so happy-likef that we 
hadn't the hearts to say, nay; so go she did, and 
after dancing till three in the morning, drove 
home in an open carr^e, went to her .bed, and , 
didn’t leave it for months.” • 

“ And was she never able'to go out again?” 

“ Oh yes; when the Rummer returned,*the light 
camabaek to her eyes, and the roses to her clicks, 
and my darling was bright and gay as ever; 
singing like a bird, and making her j^oor mother 
and me as happy as before that long illness; but, 
oh dear! she would not take cafe of herself, my 
own littlo Lilia!” 

'{he old gentleman turned away and put his 
head out of the window, as if to look at some* 
thing t bnt I saw the tear again twinkling in his 
eyes, and the tremulous motion of his lips. 
After a little, I requested him, if it was not too 
painful, to tell mo more of his sweet child. 

“ Yes, I shall tell you; because 1 think yon feel 
for mo, and I like to speak^bont her. She con¬ 
tinued well all summer, till the beginning of au¬ 
tumn ; and one gloomy day she must go away an 
excursion to the country, dressed in her laces and 
muslins, as if it were the middle of siunmer and 
it wasn’t going to rain. But sbo had promised 
30)^0 young friends she would go, and Tom. was to 
drive her, and she was quite sure it wonldn’t rain. 
Her mother wished hS^to put on a warmer dress 
and shawl, but she laughed and said, ‘ Oh no; if it 
break out fine, I should ju.st look liko an old 
woman, dressed in that way, and they will all bo 
so gay; so, mother dear’ (and she had such a 
coaxing way with her,) * do let me go as I am; and 
Tom likes this dress so much.’ There was no re¬ 
sisting her; so ofC they drove, laughing and jok¬ 
ing, and looking so happy and handsome—my per 
child! The rain came on as they were returning; 
she arrived home drenched and shivering, and 
nev^ set her pretty fool on the green fields 
again! But she di^ very happy, that was a groat 
consolation to her ]^r mother.”* * 

We parted at tiie next station, witb a hearty* 
/shake of the band and kind wishes on both sidem; 
and then I fell into a revSrle on bow Ifttle we can 
judge of the, inher man, unless some accidental 
circumstance calls forth the under-current of con¬ 
cealed feeling. For I thought, when the old gen¬ 
tleman was expatiating on the merits of his in¬ 
surance company, that his heart was bound np in 
the mammon of tliis world, and h^ no place for 
those deep afiections that lay^hid beneath the 
frivolous manner and foppish attire. Weil may 
we ponder our Lord's precept," Judge not lest ye . 
be judged.” Had 1 yielded, too, to my first tm*. 

* TTudor ihii oommos axprsiriov, there larii,slul miwh' 
ihtel error. Tho baDroom end other tmaote of wortoly 
sute are not the aohool in whioh' the wnl can bom thnt ' 
weightiest of all lessons—the lesson }k>w td.die. , 
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pulse when the old gentleman began his queries, lent Henry vi 20r)0/., these being reiycotiatdcrable 
1 should have bastened to the opposite side of the sums at that period. 

c.'triiagc, and thus deprived myself of what was a Passing on to the times of Richard Tiirpyn, 
real ple-osure and-protit—namely, sympathisiiig ncitizenof Calais, who kept a diary, recetitlyrepub- 
in another’s sorrow—the opening up those kind lished by the Camden Society—a curious document 
feelings in the heart which must ever he beneficial which embi-aces the main events of the town 


to our naturally selfish natures. 


TUE ‘ENGLISH BOROUGH OF GALA.LS. 


between V48o and ISdO—wo have a series of royal 
or noble visits, with sjjcctacles and feastings illus¬ 
trative of court and high life. Henry vii visited 
Calais with his queen on the 8th of M.ay, ] 500, 
imcompani&hd^ the bishop of London, the carls of 


Few of our countrymen, wc suspect., who witnessed Surrey and Essex, tlte lords Dacres, Zouch, Diiw. 


the recent embarkation of French troops in En¬ 
glish vessels at Calais, had any distinct impression 
of the iiftimafcp connpetion which once sxibsisted 
between tins town and England, when our ances¬ 
tors were smitten with the insane desire of con¬ 
tinental conquest. Happily such recollectioiss can 


beny, and others. Tliey were followed in a few 
days by the bishop of Durham, the earl of Suilolk, 
sir John Darrell, and other knights. Next carao 
the carl of Northumberland, the Wrd Mountjoy, the 
lord William of Hevonshtre, Sir John Wyngiielde, 
and their retinues. The olu’ect of this gathering 


between the Prenrh and English nations, to do 
otbei’wi.se than smile at the folly of onr forefathers 
in wishing to retain possession of a town to which 
they had no possible right or title. Yet Calais, 
strange as it sounds, was once an English borough, 
with its mayor, corporation and burgesses,*like 


merchants, and was for a long time the staple for gates of Calais, could not see the town at four 
wool, or the market to which ihak product was*, o’clock Jin the afternoon, th^ flew so hlf^ and so 
required to bo brought, in order to have the cus- thick." This incident was repeated a few rears 
toms duty upon it levied, and where alone it could ago ^ an inverse direction, a dense ckmd of 
bo bought or sold, for export^ or import. A nutterfliess being encountered by vessels in the 
stately staplc-hall was erected in the reign of eljtmncl, proceeding in the direction of the coast of 
Richard ii, whieh seems to have united the cha- Sussex. In ^ugust, 161)!), a great swarm of bees is 
racters of palace, mart and inn, as royal personages mg-itioncd, settling on the ball under the weather- 
wero frequently lodged within its walls, while the cock of St. Nicholas clmroh steeple, and remaining 
wool-staplers conducted their buskiess in it. This iwveral hours. ’ 


ancient building still eiiais, aUered, disfigured. 


The next monareh, Henry vm, with Wolsey, 
and dilapidated, under the name of the Conr de was often at Calais in the course of his vain- 
Cxuhfi. So wesdthy were the Calaisian merchauts giorigos expeditions. Nothing need be said of 
that tliey advanced 18,0001. to the crown, as*a “the fiehl of cloth of gold," the scene of wluch 
loan, in the reij^ of Edward iv, and one o&them was just without the English pale, as its fiLn<^,- atic 


church of St. Feter’s without the walls, now in" the 
lower town, the fine old Norman tower of wliich 
still remains entire. There was of conrsc a ban¬ 
quet ; and the church was the scene of the feasting 
as well as of the state deliberation. “ Our ligly’.s 
chapel" was turned into the duko’s chamber; the 


with its mayor, corporation and burgesses,*like chapel" was turned into the duko’s chamber; the 
Leicester or Derby; while the members for Calais, vestry served as the council room; while the belfry 
“Thomas Fowler, gentleman,” "Thomas Mas- w*j “ordained for the ofllces of the cellar, tho 
singbird, gent,’’ were as real verities in the House pnAtry, and the confectionary.” This record reads 
of Commons at Westminster, as John Bright or strangely, referring to a period when churches 
.losoph Hume, at present tho honourable members (vero superstitiously venerated, accordmg to cviin- 
for Manchester and Falkirk. Nor was liJjc domi- nmn impressions. The ducaF ckamber was imlced 
nioii of England confined to the space within the hiuig with arr.'LS, on which the story of Aliasnerus 
walls. It extended over a sea-board of more than and Esther was represented; but the tape.stry put 
twenty inilc^, and inland to ‘about Jert utiles, nn on other parts of the building pictorially dis- 
This was the English pale, or Anglo-Calaisian played the siege of Troy! Thgre was abundance 
district. It included tho towns of Guishes and of good cheer provided for the occasion, .\n.ong 


Arclres, with several banting and villages, one ot other items are mentioned “ seven horseloads of 
which, the hamlet of Pcpcling, hod Leland the ‘cherries ;’’no lack of “cream, shwvberrie.s, sngar, 
antiquary for its rector, though with a licence for baked vension, and spice cakes;’’ au imnicnse 
pcroctual non-residence. number of “ young kids. Tension pasties, and au 

'The smrrcnder of Calais to Edward iii took English fat ox:’’ also “ in tlie belfry, divers sorts 
place after a close siege of yearly twelve months, of wine, smd two hogsheads of bippocrass.” fjuch 
on Saturday, August 4,1^17. Though the king was the plenty that the guests lonld not consume 
turned out the old inhabitants, men, women, and itj and‘therefoi‘e the Wng, overcoming for once his 
chiidren, ho ordered them to be well fed; but parsimony, ordered the residue to be given to the 
having endured the horrors of famine, iho change peasants. the dinner,. the Burgnndian 

proved fatal to numbers, who indulged themselves “ dAiftfeS' wfth tho English ladies,” also in tlie 
to surfeiting. Substantial citizens were invited church, and in the evening rode off to GrjjveHnes. 
I’rdln London to colopiso* the town, and make it a In 1500, Turpyn’s chronicle records that 0 !i the 
^ gi-eat tradihgmart; hnd the stout yeaiien of Kent 9th of July, “ a swarm -of white bntterilies came 
'were eiicOijraged to become residents to aid in its. from the north-east, and flewhs thick as ll^ces of 
defence. soon beearne indeed eminent for itsVsnow, so that men in St. Peter's field, withmjt the 
merchants, and was for a long time the staple for prates of Calais, could not see the tfjwn at four 
wool, or the market to which ihafe product was*, o’clock Jin tlie afternoon, thw flew so hlaii and so 
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and puerile CTlubitions arc familiaT to every veadcr. place, and ^eat the reveiU.Se with fife and drum. 
But a record of Wolsey’aExpenses in ift town, in On being closed for the night, the keys were 
tire following year, 1521, during one of liis em- brought to'tlie lord-deputy', and were locked np in 
bossies to the continent, may be given. Veal and a coifer, " which colfer always standeth by the 
lambs cost 827.; ale and beer 203^ y*. 3tf.; “beefe deputy’s btdsidc.'’ At dinner time also, an hour 
and muttons ” 2067.; while for salt fish the very bef'oro noon, the gates were invariably closed and 
moderate sum of 127.8#. is charged. The church- locked. Our ancestors plainly did not like to be 
man evidently cared not for lenten entertainment,' disturbed at their meals. During the night there 
but mtifit have fared sumptuously every day. was a “ scout watch ’* to perambulate without the 
Another entry states his retinuemt fifty gentle- walls; stand watch” to act as sentinels upon 
men, a hundred yeomen, all clothe?irf%lack velvet them; a “ burgess watch," specially appointed for 
and scarlet, ten priests, ten’children of the chapel, the castle-liill; and a “ search watch ’’ to see that 
twenty-sevon abbey-men, and oighty-five grooms, others did their duty. The punishment prescribed 
In 1532, Henry was again at Calais, and a list of for a sentinel caught dhpping was enriops enough.* 
the lodgings appointed for his train Js among the If the search watch found any of 4he s^and watch 
ifarlcian manuscripts in Oie British Museum. It sleeping three times in one night, so'a* ” to take 
was estimated that the town was capable of fur- him by the nose,” (we suppose without his awaking, 
nishing 24(X) beds, and stabling for 2000 horses, the test of sound slnm^ir,) the culprit was handed 
In the list of residents many familiar names over the day following to the lora-deputy or his 
occur, as, Richard Brown, John Addison, John marshal. On th*c next market day, ho was slnng 
Porter, Richard Long, Robert Hall, Walter Baker, iii a basket over the town wall, seme ten or-twe1vo 
and Edward Jenkins.' ‘I'he “ Salamander," kept feet above the water of the moat, and leit sus- 
by John Masters, the “ Three Heads ” by Mistress pended, having a loaf of bread, a pot of drink, and 
Burton, the "Balance,” and the “Red Cross," a Isnife with him. This provender being con- 
werc houses of entertainment fof man and beast, sumed, he must obviously citlicr starve and perish, 
Oltfsido the walls, on the way to Gravelines, was or cilt the rope with his knife, and precipitate 
the farm and homestead of Hairy Greenwood; on liiAscIf into the moat. What were the musings of 
tile road to St. Oraers lived John King; and at any occupant of the basket, or how long the 
Wliitsand, John Brown, a iishetman, had his c^in. struggle lasted between the cravings of hunger 
Tire king's passion for gambling is prove* by and the fear of ihnnersion, hi.story has not recorded, 
extant records of payments made at this time ,jit There was however little risk of being drowned, as 
Cakis. There is ai^ entry of 937. Qs. 8if. lost '* one of the moat-keepers was always in attendance 
dyee with my lovde of Norfolke” and others; of 467. with a <l)oat, to “ take him up wlien he falleth.” 
lost at tennis with the cardinal of Lorainc and Perhaps the patience of the attendant was some- 
tlie diike of Guise; aud of 1167.. 13s. 4(7. lost the times exhausted by tardy proceedings, and urgent 
same day at dice with the “said cnrdynalle.” appeals were n?ade to the suspended John or 
There is also the entry of a trilling sum, 15»., R^rt to pluck np courage, tsdeo it like « man, 
“ loste to my ladie the marques of Pembroke, iu cut the rope, and droajnto the water. The duck- 
Onlays. at cardes." This was the imfortumate ing over, the delinquait was confined in the 
Auuc lloleyn, whom he had just before createa mayor’s prison till the nest market-day, and then 
marchiouess of Pembroke. Little did she imagine, publicly banished from the place for one year and 
while at cards with him, the sad fate in reserve a day. Spite of all preoaotions, Calais, taken and 
for her: and that the man was then in the neigh- kept at an immense cost, was re-captnred by the 
hotirhood who wijjild be called upon to execute her duke ftf Guise vvith little difficulty, January 22, 
doom. Yet such was tho^fact. Being aicpcrt at 1658, in tire reign of queen Mary, who was more 
his office, the town executioner was summoncu to concerned to pile (Sggots and burn heretics than sus- 
nieet her on Ure sc;^old; mid queen Amic was be- tain with proper supplies tire soldiers wdio were com- 
headed “ by the, Jiafids ef the hangmajj^of CJ^ais, polled to defend the town as long as it was tenable, 
withe the sworde of Cidais." Such arelil'es changes! Lord Wentworth was the governor at the time 
It was in the twenty-ninth year of this reign of •the surrender.. For a few days aftcrusprns 
that Calais first returned members to pailiameqjt, ford Edward Dudley heW thg oulpo.s*t pf Hammes, 
which it continue^ to So during the remaining a fortified VhAtean in the midst of low marshy 
partsjf the era of occupation. The writ issued byJ'snipe ground; but, loresccing the imnossilHlity of 
Edwai-d VI recites that " his fejher, king Hear/ maintaining his positioiv Jie retired with the gar- 
VIII, had granted thi# privilege to Calais to risen by night into the territory then belonging to 
elect one burgess, when he sent his writ or preccpif the crown of Spain. It is curious to find, oiuy a 
to elect.” The mayor and commonalty returned year Ireforc the*place was lost, the Venetian 
one representative; the governor and tonnsil ambassador reporting of il_ as " the key ‘ and 
another. " John Aster and Edmund Pdynton" sat principal entrnneo to the British dominions, with- 
as members in the first parliament of queen MSry, out which the English would have no outlet from 
- Strict watch and ward wero kqpt at Calais, their own, nor access to other countries, at least 
according to “good, old, and wholesome lak'S." none so easy, so short, or so secure; sonnicii so, 
A knight or master-porter, a gentleman-porter, that if they wero deprived of it, tJiej' would not 
with » staff subordinates, superintended the only be shut dnt from the continent! but ^so 
opening and closing of the gates. This was per- from the commerce aiJd intercourse of flic world S! 
f^ed with considerable ceremony at appointed They would consequently use what.is necefflaiy 
hours. In summer, the gates were opened «t five for the existence of a country, and become depeii- 
o'dock, after the first watch-bell had tolled three dent upon the will and plrasuro of other soverc^s 
timaa when the guard turned out into the market- in avhiling themselves ot;their ports, besides Irnving 
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to encounter a more distant, more hozardous, and 
more expensive passage." Such are the words of 
Michele to the doge and senate of Venice. But 
events have not fumllcd his prognostications, and 
established for him a claim to sagacity. England 
experienced the loss, not to bo ent off from the 
adjoining continent and the markets of the world, 
but to be broughtrinto more intimate and extended 
intercourse with them. There are few harbours at 
present where her flag is not flying. We are glad 
that we can now stand upon our own cliffs, and 
view the opposite shore as a fordgn possession, 
while steamers daily pass to and fro, and the wire 
* of the el/iotric telegraph Inns- beneath the inter¬ 
vening waters,'unitmg by the exchange of intelli¬ 
gence two countries, formed by nature to be apart, 
but designed by Providedco to bo in harmony. 
Fraught with blessings t<t themselves and to the 
world may that union be which %t present prevails 
between the two nations. 


THE BENEFITS OP PUNCTUALITY. , 
Mb. Sttttoh's ftimily was rcm.arknble for punctual¬ 
ity. Every thing went on as regular os clockwork. 
Every person in the house bad his or her regularly, ap¬ 
pointed duties, and allotted times for performing them. 
Things were not left to be done by somebody or other, 
just as it might happen, and just when it liiight hap¬ 
pen, if indeed it happened at all; lint time and busi¬ 
ness were regularly portV>ned out. It often put me in 
mind of a dissect^ puzzle: instead of lying in a heap, 
a parcel of otld-shaped bits of wood, evM’y tittle bit 
was just fitted into its ow'n place, and so the whole was 
complete and IxmutiM; and, in a higher‘'dcgreo than 
almost any other family I ever visited, in that fmuily 
the work of every day was done in its day, according 
os the Aut^ of the day retimred. Our friends were 
not much in the habit of ct;.lSPpng j but whenevra' a 
new person was in any way employed in the house, ono 
of the first things was to teach them habits of punc¬ 
tuality. From among the instructions given in this 
particular, addressed to myself, or to others in my 
hearing, I have preserved sthc following observations 
and anecdotes, some of them copied from bookslcnt me 
by Mr. Stitton. 

"Method is the very hinge of burinoss; and there 
is no method without punctuality, Punctusyity is very 
important, because it subserves the peace and good 
temper of a family. The want of it not only in¬ 
fringes on necessary duty, but sometimes exeludes'Uiis 
duty. Punctuality is i)pportaiit,*a3 it gains time. R 
is Uke packifig tilings in a box: a good packer will get 
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in twice 03 vnuch os'a bad one. <Tho calmness of mmd ^ng, and your rest. The period^' for these wi! 
which it prddnees is another advantage of punctualitj, pirith the condition of fiimihcs; but labour to 
A disor^rly man is dwayt^n a hurry : he has no time | pmictnal as circumstances wall allow. It is of ii 
to speak with you, because he is going elsewhere; and 
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when he gets there, he is too late for lug business, or 
he must hurry aw.ay to another bebre he can finish it. 
It was a wise maxim of the duke of Newcastle, ,* I do 
one thing at a time.’" 

Punctuality gives weight to character. “ Such a 
man has mode an appointment-then I know he will 
keep it;” and tliis generates punctuality in jaa ; for, 
like other virtues, it propagates itself. Servants and 
children must bo pun^ual, when tbe^ know that the 
head of the family Is so. Ap^fmatments, indeed, be¬ 
come debts. “ 1 owe you punctuality, if I have made 
an appointment with you. 1 have no right to throw 
away your time, if 1 do my own.” « 

The Bev. S. Btewer was distingmshed for pupetu- 
ality. When a youth in oolUge, he was never known 


to be a minute bebind lime iu attending the lectures 
of the tutors, or the fitoiily prayers, at whicli the 
young men who boarded in private funfilies wt.-re ex¬ 
pected to assemble. Ono morning the students were 
collected; the clock struck seven, and all rose up for 
prayer; but the tutor observing that Mr. Brower was 
not present, paused awhile. Seeing him enter the 
room, he thus addressed him; “ Sir, the clock has 
struck, and we were ready to hepn; but as you were 
absent, we aiipmscd the clock was too fast, and there¬ 
fore waited.*V clock was actually too fiast by some 

minutes. ' 

The celebrated reformer, Melancthoii, when he 
made an appointment, expect^ that the mimte as well 
as the hmr should bo fixed, that the day might not be 
run out in idle suspense. An idling; dawdling sort of 
liabit, whicli some people have, and whicli makes them 
a little too late for dVery appointment, however trifling 
it nwy appear, is often the cause of their ruin; for the 
habit goes along with them into everything tlioy do: 
Md, moreover, the loss of time and the plague which 
it causes to others, makes the habit injurious to our 
friends, neighbours, and d^ondants, as well as to Air- 
selvcs. When a man is in a hurry at the last moment, 
every thing is confused and wrong. He tears his stock¬ 
ing^ breaks his teot-strap or his shoe-strings, or ho 
gets some string or other in a knot, and all fixiiu bemg 
in a burry • 'inf* ihese trifles take up time just ns mneh 
ns weighty niiikiers; and then, his letter b too late for 
the jMst, and lus absent fiicnd is kept in anxiety and 
suspmso ; or tho coach has g^uc without liiiii; or a 
dinner to which he was invited is' spoiled with waiting, 
or the company isdbtnrhud by hb eutranm after the 
Vst are seated. 

A {lunctmU man generally has a ^niet, leisurely way 
of going about things. There is no hurry and bustle, 
but the workb done in time: to making good the old 
saying, " Make haste slowly,” or “ Take time to be 
quick.” 

It b a good maxim, " That yon may be always in 
time, take care always to be rcaily a litUo before Uie 
dime.” 

King George the Tliird is said never to have been a 
minute behind any of liis appointments. Another of 
our kings, by his dilatory habits, fixed on liis name tlm 
dbgraccfol stigpna, “ Etlidred ihe Unready.” 

ilio celebrated lord Nelson said, he owed all his sue- 
cosf in life to being reedy for every appointment a 
quarter of an hour beforeliand. 

Tho following jndidons remorlm I have copied from 
tho latftJJfX- igiostle j * Let every 

thing bo done decently and inxirder.’ Tho welfare of 
your houschald requires that yon should obseivo sea¬ 
sons, Everything should have its season; your busi- 
nSsses, your meals, your dcvo&onal exordses, your rb- 

svscw n^n V/tnv _ 
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Laflce to peace, and temper, and diligence, and economy. 
Confusion b friendly to every evil work. Disorder 
also multiplies disorder; for no one tliinks of being 
e*ict with those who set at nought all punctuality.” 

Ijf^ant of punctuality has a great and grievous in- 
fluenca on religious maUers. By indulging a few 
minutes too late in bed, secret devotion is burned, and 
tainliy prayer is interrupted, or perhaps some member 
of tho famOy b obliged to leave before it can be at¬ 
tended to; tho first snppUcarions of tho sanctuary arc 
lost; the connegation and minbter are disturbed; 
often the mind is agitated and l^t in an uncomfort¬ 
able aqd unprofitable frame during the whole service, 
and all for want of beiag in tme. ^o, then, will 
venture to say that it is but a trifle—that there is no 
rin in being a little too late ?—2%e Family JDoolk. 
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leaping and Bhonting behind barricadesfand amidst dreaded t\ie continnauea of bis association with 
the roar of cannon andjiiiisketiy; and,if they can the gamim, and his bfeing so much at Uberly to 
obtain possession of a pistol, or a cartnne, firing' it do as be pleased daring her nnavoidablo daily ab> 
with true Parisian recklessness, with perhaps aence; yet, thongh she turned the matter over and 
cU'iuily aim, at a soldier or a gendarme, merely for over continually in her mind, she still felt com- 
what they call the fiiu of the thing, and'to cncon- pletcly at a loss what to do to keep little Pierro 
rage the others; and then, when the bloody strife ont dc the reach of mischief. She tried to get him 
is over, dispersing and vanishing like Arabs in the a place as an errand-boy, or something of that 
desert. kind, but was unsuccessful. 

These «poor children are greatly to be pitied. At lengt!::r^fter one of the restless, anxions 
For the most p.art they see and hoar nothing from nights which she but tco often passed, the thought 
their earliest years but vice, and the must fright- came into her head all at once, that Pierre might 
fill and blasplienions langyiige; their faults and set up for himself as a little dicrotlenr, or boot 
'their crimes arise more from'these melancholy and shoe cleaner. Tiie&epelils d^croUeurs were, 
causes than, freto auj' peculiar predisposition to and still are, to be seen in every qraarter of Paris, 
evil; while there are many jnstaiiccs of their hav- *at the corners of busy streets, near the theatres 
ing emancipated themselves' from the thraldoiji of and other places of'public amusement, the rc.ading- 
their degraded position, and become valuable mem- rooms, the galleries of art and science, and other 
hers of society. Neglect and bad, example are the national esPablishments which are gratuitously 
chief sau-ses of the faults of these gamins; just as thrown open to the public; at the gates of the 
is the lease with logard to our own r^gcd-school public gardens, such as those of the Tiiilerh.'s, <hc 
children—a branch of the same family of unfor- Luxembourg, Ac. &c.; at the diO'erent entrances 
tunates. of the I’alais-Royal, and, at that time, even in 

Pierre was a light-hearted but not a light- some of tho passives of that celebrated and unique 
fingered gamin; he had never pilfered, nor hiid bazaar and promenade. .At the period we aye 
he any tendency towards so disgi'acefnl a practice, writing of, the two old parallel Galeries de Bois, 
though he was surrounded by other gamins, most or wooden galleries, existed; they were afterwards 
of whom considered pilfering to be, not only a deuiolished, and replaced by the present two beau- 
harmless, but a justifiable occupation. Pierre was tifiihparalld galleries with their ricbly-sculptiired 
full of fun, however, though he but too often per- arched roofs, bordered by elegant shops, cafes, 
formed his pranks when his stomncli was empty, restaurants, and, to crown all, with the magni- 
At the time wc are speaking of he was about fieent glass-roofed Galeric d’Url^ans. Tlie old 
eight years of age j his father had been de&d three wooden gallerios were improved, and a large pro- 
years ; he was a man of good character, and had portion of the confined shops on either side of 
w'orked hard at his calling, that of %i journey man them were for the sale of showy bonnets, and 
mason, until his decease, after a lingering illness, other gay articles of tho fem:de toilette—not ot 
which had been brought on by over-exertion iind the first fashion. It was a sort of Parisian Oran- 
taking cold. His widow,left destitute, owing bourne-alley. Those shops were let, however, at 
to the long illnw of her husband and the cessa- #eiy high rents, and the wooden galleries were 
tion of his earning during its continuance; and more crowded with loungers than the other longer 
the only method she had of supporting herself and and more elegant stone and paved galleries; espo- 
her little son—^then but five years old—was to gp daily wa.s this the case daring the wiuter even- 
out to wash as a joumejywotnan, which she did for iiigs, as they were much wanner than the stone 
a pittance barely sufficient to pay the rent of a arcades. Two or three liV^a'o decrotteurs bad 
small room on the sixth story m an old house iu air iody established theoiselves in the wooden gal- 
tiie fiiabom^ St. Martin, and 'to provide a very leries. 

scanty subsfttence. , Pierre was a good-tempered tod conformable 

On Saturday nights the poor and indnstrious boy,“aBi,'devotedly attached to'his mother; so 
widow went to market to buy the ingredients that when she askm him whether he would like 
for.her economical mess, which simmered before to be a petit diarotleur, or little shoebliick, he 
the scanty.wood-firoi'on the hearth ^1 the fore- directly replied: “I shou'i }ike it much, dear 
noon of S'lnday. On that day of rest she sat mother, if you wish it” 
down contautedly with her little son to this frugal His mother tenderly embraced him, and set 
mdal of Boifi? and honiZli, the remains of which about considering'how shp should manage to csta- 
lasted three or four days, warmed up; or, after ,lhish Pierre in his little business. In the mean- 
all the soup was gone, the meat was eaten cold, time she told him to look about during her ab- 
with a little vinegar, and perhaps some cold pota- sences, and observe how the dderotteurs did their 
toes, cut into slices and dressed as a salad. On work; 'what they received for brushing, blacking, 
week-days the mother came home fw an honr at and polishing their customers’ boots and shoes; 
dinner-time, and then returned to her washing, what brushes they made use of, and so forth. 
Little Pierre went to the gratuitous parish-school, Moreover, sHfe recommended him to examine the 
where he leanicdto read and write, after a fashion; diflSront districts of the metropolis, and try to hit 
hut the discipline was not strict, and if he stayed upon a spot where there would he a chance of his 
away a h^, or even a whole day—as he frequency obtaining work without being elbowed out by too 
did—a slight observation oiily was made by the many competitors- Pierro was delighted at tlie 
Mhoolmaaterj who had. so many gratuitous gamins idea of setting up in a little business for himself, 
nlif . ,, Ho fofmed many projects as to his arrongomenls, 

The poor wid'jw, however, became very ai^fious the object of lul of them being to earn and save 
about her son as he grew elder; and she-esuecially money for his dear mother, and to endeavour to 
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prtwure her some relief 4rom the scycre labourindeed ho‘had several times told them that lie 
which itfic 80 constuntl)' and so patiently per- j should lilfo to be a McroUmer, and that his 
formed, in order to insure a subsistence for him. j mother was tryiti" to get together the required 
So ho went daily into some fresh neighbour-1 implements for following that occupation, should 
hood, observing the little Mcroitmrs. \Vhen he , an opening ooenr. Pierre was too honourable to 
saw a gootl-natnred face amongst them, he would ! think of thrnating himself forward as a rival to 
now and then ask questions about their calling: I those boys who, lie saw, were already almost too 
in short, he gathered all the information he could, numerous to make a scanty'living by their in- 
But he discovered that the ground was fully occu- dnslry. 

pied in every desirable situatioiAk .?fevertheless. It wn9 at about the hour when the llerks and 
his mother got a carpenter to make a bos, about employ^ in the public olHces and houses of bnsi- 
two feet long and one in depth and height, and ness wei-e on their way to apply themselves to 
open at one side to contain blacking and brushes; their various ocenpstiens, that Pierre arrived at 
then, one by one, she bought the three needful the Place du Palais Royal,, in an, aimoSt hopeless 
brushes, and having recollected a recipe which her mood. The group of drerotfeurs werb^ there, cx- 
late husband had for making blacking of a very ccptiiig one little fellow; and they welcomed 
superior quality, though at a much less cost than i Pierre cordially, 
the common blacking, she obtained the ingre- “ Where is Antoine i*” said Pierre, 
dieiils, in small quantities, and at*night, after “ J/cried the boys, all together, 

returning from her washing, she pcrlected the “(lone! Whither?’' ^ _ 

sajjle eoinponud, by simmering it for a givcn.tiroe “ llis aunt, who keqis the fned fish and fried 
ill an earthen pot and then letting it gradually potato shop at the corner of the Rue dcs Goujons, 
cool. The stock in trade was now complete, and luui been obliged to discharge the gamin who used 
there was ho.arty goodwill on tlukpart of its owner to assist her in keeping up the fire of her furnace, 
employ it to the best advanti^c. and other matters, and she- has sent for Antoine 

It was on a Saturday evening that the first to •supply his place. As he is an active, willing 
blacking brewing was perfected. On that evening, little fellow, he'll be of great use to bis aunt, and 
Pierre, unperceived by his mother, got her Sunday j get lots of fried potatoes every day for breakfast, 
shoes, which wcre_ made of 'stout leather,# and i diiiuer, and supper, ami a bit of fried fish now 
taking them down to the court-yard, with his and then into the bargaij>. lie'll be better off 
apparatus,diegan his first operation as a than us poor rffwotie/ow, and we are all pleased 

Ifow ho did rub. and black, and shine iliosq pre- at his gpod fortune.” 
cious shoes! When they were so brilliant tliat “ So am I,” said Pierre, 

you could almost see your face in them, he rushed It was a muddy day; moreover, there were more 

up the six flights of steep, narrow, dark, stone passengerf than S.sual crossing the I^lace; so tlnit 
stairs, in less than a minute, darted into their thg-c was quite a run upon the dicroUcttrs, and, 
little room, and, holding up the shoes, crieddiminiyhed as their number was by Antoine’s pro- 
“ Look here, mother ! 1 was resolved that motion as assistant aunt, it was difficult to 
yours should be the first pair of shoes 1 would? attend with due speed to the awaiting customers, 
shine with your own blacking. See how smart Pierre’s hands itched to be brnshing and shining 
they are! May little Pierre brush and shine your ' aw.ay, like his friends the decrotteurs: but he had 
shoes for many years, dearest mother ! ile’ll not brought his little stock in trade with him. 
always tiy to do them better than those of any- Presently) one of the boys who hod just finished 
body else!” • clearing away Ibe crust of mud from a gentleman’s 

I'lio poor woman’s eyes filed with tearl—tehrs boots, threw his hard brush to Pierre, and said, 
of delight, at this mark of her little son’s filial briskly and good-naturedly;— 
afl’ec'Uon. She praised his work, folded him in her “ Come,' Pierre, kneel (kiwii oii one knee, and 
arms, and pressbd him to her sw^lth,^ heart, brush that gentleman close to you, who is wait- 
After a time she said: “How make your own ingi' * 

shoes look as brightly as your dear mother’s, • No sooner said than slonj; the gentleman tvas 
Pierre.” Which Im pramplly did. • evidently in«hastc, and glad to have tlie deaiiiiig^ 

Sunday—such, alas! as Sunday is in Paris— jpf his boots accelerated. Eor want of the box for 
w-as i*issed quietly by the mother and son. The S’the foot to rest upon, Pierre frjjjd hii»*to p]ac& it 
former, however, was rather out of spirits, an j on his (Pierre’.^ knee, and bo began brushing 
Pierre saw that she was'anxious lest all her »away with right goodwill. Hy the time that he 
arduous preparations should prove valueless. Rut had rubbed the mud off both boots, the lad who 
before he went out on his lour of obscrval^ri on had thrown him the hard brush had finished 
Monday morning, Pierro said, with his checrfitl blackitig and polishing those of his customer; 
boy’s ringing voice:— ' another arrived, and t^ boy took back the hard 

“ Mamire, I shall find a?good spot to-day, to a brush from Pierre, telling him to make use of his 
certainty. Keep up your spirits, d&r mother; blacking and shining brushes, .and finish off the 
all will bo r^ht.” gentlerrtan’s boots, whilst he nibbed the mnd from 

Piei-re went forth, not knowing whither to bend those of his frosl* customer. Pierre Jiompleted his 
his steps, and, truth to tell, almost os sad as his work rapidly and supcessfully. The gentlemm 
mother; bnt the noble little fellow kept all this to offered him two sous iii payment; but Pierre said 
himself. He wandered towards the Placp dn they belonged to the other law, whom he h^ 
Palais Royal, where there was usually an assem- ghidly assisted for the sake of good-fellowshjp. 
Wage of some half-a-dozen little with The gentleman then handed the "money to the 

whom Pierre had formed a gossiping acquaintance; regular dicrotteur, at first declined taking 

hn2 
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it, saying it was dne to Pierre. Hotfever, he at 
last took the two sous, saying that he would arrange 
with Pierre .by and by. 

The bustle of the muddy morning passed away 
ill due time, and the group of diitrotieiij'it assem¬ 
bled around Pierre, jesting, good-naturedly, about 
his sudden commencement ns an assistant decrot- 
feur, and unanimously inviting him to occupy 
Antoine’s place, and take his chance as an indc- \ 
pendent member of their fraternity. Pierre was 
delighted; he hastened to the distant quarter j 
where his mother was employed at her washing, ! 
•embraced her, with tears rf joy in his eyes, and | 
told her 'tvhat .had happened; then, with his | 
mother’s jjlessing, he ran to their hmnblo lodging, I 
took Jiis new box, blacking, and brushes, and 
returned to tho Place du Palais Royal a Uttle 
before the lime when the Parisians arc in the 
habit of repairing to tho nnmerous reslaitrauht 
and to dine or take refreshments. This is 
another busy portion of the dverottenrs day. 

The dt'croiiUcurs admired Pierre's new box and 
its appurtenances. 

“ The box will soon be as dark-coloured as ours,” 
said the good-natured little fellow who had lent 
him the hard brush in the morning; “ and I vfish 
it may bring you good hick. Come, we’ll diiide 
between us the two sous the gentleman gave us 
this morning; you muH have ono of them; it was 
well-earned, and will be a good beginning.” 

Pierre could not resist this kindly offer: he 
took the sou, aud resolved to keep it, if .possible, 
as the first money he had ever earned. 

Soon the passengers thronged rapidly across the 
Place. Now and then ono oP them .stepped to 
have his shoes or boots cleaned. Pierre did not 
press his own services; he wished to sec' all his 
good-natured companions employed before himself. 
At last, when they ware all brjusbing and shining ' 
with all their j.oight, a gentleman came up to 
Pierre, put one foot on the usual place on the top 
of the box, aud the little fellow .-nt to work. 
Before he had completed his task, two or three 
of the other boys were again at leisure, and stood 
looking on, as IMerre was putting the last polish 
on the boots. But wJiat a polisli! The young- 
stera were astonished ! tho gentleman 'delighted ! 
When he was gone, tho other boys asked Pierre 
Vhere he bought his blacking. 

My mother madp it,’<* saitT Pierre. 

“ What beautiful rira^e J" cried alt the boys. 

" Do y(fu know how it is made ?” ■ : 

Yes; Vat my mothjjr made me promise that l\ 
would not tell any one. My poor father ll.^d a 
valuable receipt for making superior Slacking, and, 
my mother has preserved it. This blacking is not 
only excellent, as you have seen, but it is cheap.” 

Notes were compared as to the cost of the black- 
ing used by the other d^crottouys and that made 
by Pierre’s mother, and it was found that the lat¬ 
ter was much the .cheaper of the two. 

More custpmors arrived in the course* of the 
evening, and Pierre returned home in buoyant 
spirits, with ten sous in his pocket. He gaily 
handed the money to his mother. The poor 
widow’s mind was ifow completely relieved: her 
dear son liad employment; and there was now 
little risk of h'U being contaminated by idle or 
dissolute gamins, ‘ ’ 


Pierre was early at his post the next morning, 
and in due time had several customers. iLll their 
boots and shoes shone with unwonted lustre after 
his brushing, and blacking, and polishing; and 
the other boys seemed quite ashamed of the in¬ 
ferior effects of their blacking. On every suc¬ 
cessive day tho same customers returned to Pierre, 
with others recommended by them, so that he had 
his hands more than full; for many gentlemen pre¬ 
ferred to wait-An minutes, in order to take their 
turn, because Pierre’s blacking, and his manner of 
using it, outshone the efforts of his brother dd- 
ct'offcitrs, some of whom stood by unoccupied, and 
with despondent looks, whilst Pierre was tvorking 
aw:»y with the alacrity inspired by his brilliant 
success. 

Pierre’s generous heart was pained at seeing his 
companions so cast down; he felt that he had 
been most kindly and liberally admitted into tho 
confraternity; and ho would have abandoned at 
onco all his opening prospects, rather than-hc .the 
cause of dainagiug them in their industrious ca¬ 
reer. He felt the more keenly on this point, 
because his companions, instead of showing any 
symptoms of jealousy, only looked sad, and occa- 
sioimlly expressed an earnest wish that they could 
make or procure such good blacking as Pierre’s. 
Alltihesc thoughts, which were constantly passing 
thriJSugh his mind, Jio imparted to his mother, who 
was chaniied not only with her son’s success, but 
with his ingenuous aud noble dispo.sittou. 

One night Pierre said to his mother: “ I have 
been thinking that we might render a service to 
my brother derrotfciirs, and benefit ourselves also. 
The inferior blacking they use costs them one 
third more th:m ours: 1 do not like to continue to 
possess an advantage over them which no efforts 
of theirs can surmount, and which is evidently dis- 
•Rour.'^ing them. If wo could manufacture our 
blacking hi larger quantities, wo could sell it to 
them for something less than they now pay for their 
own inferior compound; wo should get a profit, 
and they would be upon an equality with me as to 
the material for carrying on out"busincss, and they 
wfiuhl make a little saving in their outlay; there 
would then be a fair competition amongst us for 
cnstoraer.s; each wonld depend upon his own dili¬ 
gence tmd Obligingness, ai)d mje profits would bo 
greater only from having my bhteking at prime 
cost; but its quality would bo tho .same With us 
dll.” - •» . 

The mother reflected for a .vhilo. In order to 
make the larger quantity of blacking, she must 
Jiinit her washing occupation to half instead of a 
whole day, once or twice a week; still the idea was 
a good one; and if she could manage to purchase 
her ingredients in larger quantities, and from 
wholesale dealers, they would cost much less, and 
the profit would be increased. So she consented to 
make the trial. • 

pn the following morning Pierre went to his 
post with a light heart, and a particularly cheerful 
countenance. 

“ My braves gar^ns” he said to the little group 
whom he called around him, “ I don’t like to have 
an advantage over you as to blacking. 1 know 
you leel discouraged ; I cannot tell yon the secret, 
but I have persuaded my mother to consent to 
make a larger quantity of blacking than I want. 
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exactly of the same quality, and to sell it to you at did uot at first require -six assistants, lots were 
much less than you no\y pay for yourt: thus we drawn, ana three were fleeted in that way. 
shall all be alike, and he who bruslies and polishes In duo "time the new e'slablishment was com- 
the best and the quickest will, no doubt, have the pleted. Outside, it had the appeai’ance of an ele- 


hoard it praised by every enstonfer. 


“ Vive le hrave Pierre! thank you, thank and the upper part of the doqp was also made of 
you ! ’’ plate-glass. On entering, you found yourself in a 

A happier set of little fellows ^uld seareely be hiindsouje saloon, with a large mirror^in a rich 
seen anywhere. It was agi'oed tndt early in the gilt frame at either end of it. llunning along 
morning of the ne.\t day b*ut one, the lioys should c.-ioh side of the s.aloon were twi> benclies, one 
call at Pierre’s dwelling, where a due supply of above the other, the upper ones being well stuffed 
blacking should be residy for them. Of course and covered with §earR*t plush: on tho lower bpjiks 
Pierre helped liis mother to make it. At the ap- there were, at intervals of about two feet, iron rods, 
painted time tne lads brought their blacking ])ots, ri.oing from nearly tho edge, in a sluicing dircc- 
received their required measuse, and paid Pierre’s lion; bratichiug off from the upper part whereof 
mother for it: she knew them all, from hpr son’.s wefe two iron plates, in the form of the sole of the 
oft-repeated description, and had a kind and appro- foot, or bool. The untlerncath part of the lower 
priatc wqrd for each. The little regiment of <hU benches, faced %vith red moreen drapery, or va- 
rvottf^rs then gaily marched to their post with lances, served as receptacles Jbr blacking and 
ITen-c at their bead; and all had a full and satis- bnisbes. when not in use; on elegant tables W'cre 
factory day’s work. The blacking was execHcnt, sets of excellent clothes brushes, and lying about, 
and Pierre's eyes sparkled with true delight as ho od the upper benches or divans, were tho daily 


newspapers and periodicals. Behind a neat conn- 


•»We will not enter into the mimitise of Pierre’s ter sate Pierre, unless his customers were so nu- 
SHcecssful progress, the result of elieerful industry, mfroiis jis to require him to assist his (jargons— 
well-regulated generosity, and high priueiplc. his former colleagues as jiclifs derrolfcitrs. They 
Siiflieo it to say, that from the day of his*libe- were all obliging, well-conducted young men, 
ral behaviour to his hard-workiug coiuradi^i, he habited in neat elotli jackets and toousers, and 
was luokc^l up to a.s a superior; that his blaekgig wearing dark-coloured apeens. 
beeainc so celebrated that other ihWotteum came When a customer arrived, ho mounted to the 
from great distimecs to inquire where it could b(! upper scat—one step only being required to reach 
procured; that they were all referred to Pierre’s the lower bench—and sat down, placing his feet on 
mother, who soon lound that she must give up her the two ifon plates, and most likely taking up 
toilsome and poorly-j)aid oceupation of going out the ncatKst lui^spaper and beginning to read, 
to wash, for the more agreeable suiil more profit- 'J'iie first i/ar^-on. who became at leisure, quietly 
able one of making and selling blacking; that comuienced brusliinsj^tho dirt or dust off the legs 
this blacking beciime renowned, under the name o^' of the Irousei."', then tuning them up a little, he 
Cii age lie Piew, and that, in course of time, the began to brush, blacken, and polish his boots or 
widow' was obliged to hire premises for carrying on shoes; vvbich operation being finished, the cus- 
lier increasing manufaetnre; that Pierre grew iq) tomcr descended, by one easy step, to the floor, 
to youth and manhood, living with, helping anil when thc/ 7 (T;vo.'tbrnsbed his coat and hat for him; 
cberislnng bis gqpJ mother, and einploying his lei- the customer paid his moderate fee for all this well 
sure evening hours in improving himself by reai^ing and civilly-performed work to Pierre at the vump~ 
useful and interesting worts, many of them being ioir, said "hwi j*>ur" in all probability, .nnd de- 
eleinentary treatises upon arts and sciences; and i>artcd. 

that when tho oU (ialerics de Hoi# yvero liulled The speculation answ'crcd perfectly; and the 
down, .and ropl.aecd by the beantifiil piazMis, and large and celebrated iiKiimfactory of Cirnge de 
the Galerio d’Orleans already mentioned, Pierre, Pitrre eoiitiiiucd ^o flourish and increase. Pierfo 
who was then about twenty years of age, look ogo find his giii\‘oii.t were a happy community, and the 
of the compartments uellined for a new' shop, and former naif tho delight of seeing lifs now' aged 
had#t filled up in an elegant manner, upon a ivow^' nioflier living with him in prosperity Md comfort, 
and original plan of his own. as^i boot and slioc-*'^ To sum up all, Pierre ygs so fsrtiinsm as to win 
cleaning establishment, tvhich no doubt exists fr> the heart and obtain the hand of a most amiable 
the present day. • young womuu, whose early years had also been 

Pierre did not altogether discontinue his work as passed in the exeiti.sc of well-principled industry : 
a tk'rruikur whilst his shop was being arfongctl, she was a good dangliter, a good sister, an affeotion- 
thoiigli ho was necessarily .absent from the Pjace ate friend, anil a good wife. Sonic of Pierre’s gar- 
du Palais Royal at oertaig periods of the day, hi foiix raari'icd also, and set up for themselves, by 
order to give directions, and see liow^be workmen I’ierrc’s Jidviee, in other quarters of Paris, upon 
were getting on. He was a great favourite with tho same plan as that of his own establishment, 
all his customers, and, having informed them of his All of them were successful, and egcry new-year’s 
new speculation, they promised to patronise it. day they went*to sec Pierre, and his pleasing 
His companions were, more or less, of the same wife, and his aged mother, and his children, bring- 
age as himself, and he asked them if they w'ould ing them little presents, and, what was far more 
Ix! willing to lake permanent employment .under valuable and valued—genuine good wishes and 
b m, at fixed wages, he providing the stock in ftaternal feelings. « 

trade. All answered in the affirmative; but as ho Industry, nprightnesi intelligence, and manly 
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generosity rarely (iiil of snOMSs, it properly di¬ 
rected and crowned with, (»od’s blessing; and 
new cbatiiicls Ibr the ’ em|iloyuieiit of even the 
most destitute classes of children may be found 
during the ever-varying phases of niodci'n society. 
Thu boys of our ragged-schools, Tike the gamim 
of Paris, may be snatched from the contamination 
by which they artj surrounded in the miserable 
comers where they herd together, if the good be¬ 
ginnings ,.wbich are observable in some districts of 
the metropolis, and other large cities and towns in 
the United Kingdom, be generally followed up. 

The writer well remembers the old Galerics de 
Hols in th^ Palais Royal, anfi he.lins witnessed the 
remarkable impiaveinenls which have since taketi 
place in thtif splendid bawiar. He has, often and 
often, had liis bouts hlaelced and shineil, not only 
by the Jh-votU ttm, but also by the attentive 
riai\oiii in tlio new and elegant establishinont 
which he h.is attempted to des<!riiji'. 

The little shoeblacks of London are now actively 
pursuing their useful calling : may they all be as 
well-principled and as successful as Pierre! 


A KATUIlALU-iT-S GLANLfi AT THE. 
ZOOLOGICAL StlCIETYS PISH HOUSE. 
rouKiir r\T’i.i!. 

Stuaxok aud beautiful are the’ sca-ancinones, 
that now force themselves <)n our attention ; and 
multiform are they in aspect. Some .are tenants 
of the deep, others bes-))an.gle the low ro'fs left 
uncovered at ehh tide, like ilowers painted violet, 
orange, and azure; others burrow in' the sand, 
cither along the expanse of open' shore/ or in t'ue 
creeks and gullies amidst craggy uifshoots from a 
precipitous scu-raargiti. , , 

Those who have been'Viirions, while on a sea¬ 
side visit, respecting the living “ treasures of the 
deep,” cannot but have seen with pleasure these 
animal-flowers adorning the rocks, which, rising 
from mimic bays and lakes, liave their tiny sierras 
uncovered at low watdf. On such reefs, and 
especially in. their nooks and recesses, may be found 
raullitiideB of these singular cr&tures, expanding 
their azure .and orange-tinted aruns iu the clear 
and warm sunshine. They adhere by* a fleshy 
stem (having a basal sucker) to the rocks, and 
trbnj a crowning disc throw out their contraculo 
arm.H, or tentacles, either' in a single row, or in 
reveral rows, according to the species. Borne 
species, however, are dwellers in the sand, frequent-' 
ing low shoics and the gullies between rocks. 
These burrow in sand, and merely rise sufficiently 
so as to expand their long tentacles, which on the 
least alarm are contracted, tlio animal withdrawing 
itself instantaneonsly. \Vo have found sand-bur¬ 
rowing anemones of at least two sjjecies, awSouth- 
head, and among the rocks opposite the fort at 
Margate. 

The rock species abound near Hastings, and 
along many parts of the Isle of Wi^ht. We men¬ 
tion these localitic.s, not as being* exclusively the 
haunts of this animal, but af^a hint to the visitors 
to these ” watering places ’’ who may chance to 
read this paper, 

la the Actiujic (sea-anemones), the body (» 
stem is fleshy '; often iidorned with, brilliant 


colours, enmounted by^a disc developing nnme- 
rons tentacles, placed aponnd a month in many 
rows, like the petals of a double flower: whence 
their name, anemoneK de mer, or sea-anemones. 
Though destitute of Irne feeling, yet they are won- 
derl’uily sensitive of light, and expand, or shut 
themselves °np, according as the day is serene or 
cloudy. When they withdraw their tentacles, the 
orifice through wliicdi these organs pass, contracts, 
and closes over them like the mouth of a purse. 
They bear fhiifgur well, but are very voracious, 
engulfing small crabs, shell-fish, &c., around 
which their anna or tentacles enfold themselves 
and force the prey to the month. Their tenacity 
of life is wonderful. They may cut asunder 
or divided longitudinally, and in due time each 
section will become a distinct and jierfcet animal. 
One species (.'(.J(M’r?(/i’cff),aualiveofthc Alediter- 
rancan, wilh.deep crimson tenlacles, is esteemed by 
the Italians a great delicae.v for the table, and in 
tropi(;al countries many species are used as Ipod. 

Among the .species in their crystal eonservntonea 
around us, we may observe, emerging front the 
sand, the small leathery sea-anemone {A. Cnrittcea), 
a tenant of low, Hat, sandy shores, and the large 
leathery sea-anemone, from gullies between revih 
{A. Scnllin), ,‘,e. Others are roek-tenants, as the 
(jiirple .sea-aiiemonc (j/. E'/itiua), with its rain- 
Im^w'' hues. But wliile we look ovisr these and 
otiic'/ allied species to be found on onr tidal reefs, 
we cannot withdraw onr eyes from some of huge 
dimensions, with a stem several inclies'in length, 
and ’apwarrls of three inelics in circumference, 
crowned with a five-lol)ed flower, each lobe com¬ 
posed above of inultitiidinr.us petals. Soma of 
these are snowy white, others orange yellow, not 
without tints of vermilion, and others of brownish 
olive. The large white species is doubtless tho 
Actinia Plunwsa of Cuvier, which he de.Mcrihe.s 
'ks wliite, with lobes around the month, all fur¬ 
nished with innumcrahle little tentacles ; it is th.; 
flydra, MesfbAanthemum of Gmclix. We may 
here observe, that tho species and varieties of tlie 
Aeliiii(c ai’e even as yet by no p;icans well deter¬ 
mined; hut we may anticipate much mformation 
froiii a collection exhibited to view, under almost 
natural circumstances, respecting numbers of which 
we could previously form ?u) 6xa<:t or perspicuous 
idea; inasmuch as dredged-up and dying specimens 
invariably fail, in such beings, to present I’s with 
their true characters. 

'Here and there we see attached to the lower 
^nart of the crags an Actinia, s& obscured by .mill- 
xitndinons long, slender, and wire-like tentacl&s, 
a/> to display no portion* of its contracted stem. 
‘It is possibly the Actinia cjfala (see Cuvier), 
which, as he observes, throws out, when it con- 
tracts,’ia multitude of long iilaments from tho 
mouth, which would appear to come from the 
internal egg-sacs. On the Actinia nlone, a 
volame might bo written; for it will bo observe.d 
that we have here abstained both from anatomy 
and from a erudb nomenclature of ill-determined 
species. 

While our eye waudera among these Actiuiee, 
some adhering to stones, others to fragments of 
glass And bottles, dredged up from the deep, and 
alFordiug a base ibr the attachment of luxuriant 
fronds or enshrouding sea-weed, we observe some- 
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thing very glittering on the muddy sand below. pUcata; but there is also another species, the 
It is the sea-mouse (.4^/iroWtte ocafccrfti), a singu- S. vvrmicutaris. We know of no En^ish names 
Jar creature, covered witlf spiny hairs, not unlike for these eiiltmarine creatures; but we may coll 
those with which the hairy caterpillars of some ot the first the “ many-twisting creeper ” and the 
our moths are clothed, i fence its specific title of second the “vermiform or worm-like creeper.” 
amlcaia, or spine-clad. Linnaens dedicated it, From the moiith of the tnbe these annelides 
under the name of Aphrodtta, to Venwi springing throw out two fan-like plumes of exquisite delicacy 
from the foam of ocean, in consequence of the sur- and splendour: these are the Ip-eathing gills. In 


from the foam of ocean, in consequence of the sur- and splendour: these are the Ip-eathing gills. In 
passing splendonr of its irideseciit hues. We the former they are of a fine red varied with 
call it a sea-mouxe, because it is sfimethiug like a orange and violet, in the latter of a rich bine. 


call It a xea-mouxe, because it is sanietlnug like a orange and violet, m the latter of a rich bine, 
mouse in size and slmiic, only timt it is more Rut besides these they project a sort of filamentous 
flattened. If we divest it* of its spiny covering, or rather fleshy pcncil-like cone or trumpet of 
wc shall find that its upper snrlacc is covered with intense crimson, passing into purple, terminating iu 
a double row of raembranons plates, overlapping a slender stem, yho^colonr of this trumpet-lik& 
each other; but these are not seen as the back of pencil varies in intensity, and dillers acwirding to 
the animal prelents itself. Nothing, in fact, can the species; but in all, its use is the'^arae. It 
be made out save an oval-shaped surface covered acts as a stopper to the mouth of the tube, when 
with an arr.ay of stiff hairs, or bristles, brilliant as the‘animal is withdrawn within it. Its irritii- 
the plumage of the most effulgent hqjnming-bird, bility is extreme. A shadow, a jar against the 
the predominating tints being metallic blue, green, glass, the apprAimation of an abruptly placed 
and gold.' Cuvier says that its garniture, brilliant finger, and in goes the stopper, gill-plumcs and 
in ♦he "magnificence of gbld, and changing as the all, and nothing is to be seen but the simple 
lints of Iris, yield neither to that of the hum- twisted tube, inert and ’ unattractive. At some 
miiig bir<l, nor to the blaze of the most precious poiht or other we must draw to a close; and 
jewels. He says also that the seX-mouse measures having so far conducted our companion through 
Irojn si.x to eight inches in length. The largest this ftitcresting department, we must now bid 
specimens which we have seen have not exceeded hiifl or her adieu. Something, we trust, we 
six inches. Wo speak of some very fine ones, have said, not only by way of gratification, but of 
dredged up by ourselves when on board a TcssCt oil instruction. But yet, how much remains for 
the coast of Essex. In the seas of soutfiern analysis! Like* him, of whom Milton speaks, 
Europe it probably attains tg a lai^er size. ^ wc have left half our “ stojy untold.” Yet if we 
Rut wherefore is this creature (a thing that have excited attention, or directed an inquiring 
creeps on the nuiddy sand, wending its quiet mind, v% shall be well satisfied, 
way among beds of oysters, and in the gullies of 

siibiiiarinc reefs) so gloriously attired P In its * --- 

native borne it attracts no admiration. It pursues ' • * . 

the noiseless tenor of ifs way, unregarded by its • THE DEADLY AdlT OP WAR. 

aquatic amfrires, unless iicvhapa by those that' ’ cojtc^diho bavsr, 

watch for it as their prey. Wherefore, then, this^ In our last we entcredi!|)on the consideration of 

splondiil alHre ? • small firc-arma. We now resume that subieet. 


spiondiii aihre P " small firc-arma. We now resume that subject, 

with the remark that no sooner was the bayonet, 
“ f 1 present shape, adapted to the musket, than 

“f"*? 

And wftbte its sweetness in the desert air,” Europe, and the musket became certainly the 

, . , most efficient inannal weapon of war that had ever 

How easy is it to ask a question, and often how been brought into* requisition for the destruction 
difficult is the answer! It is not for man only of mankmd. By the expression “ bayonet in its 
that the bright thihgs of earth are.qipted^bnt present sirape,” we mean that which is laterally 
for the glory of 'Him "Whose power, and wisdom, attached to the muzzle of a fire-lock. Originally 
and geedness they themselves reflect, though the bayOnets were not gf this kind; they merdy am- 
eye of human bring should never behold them. - (listed of short daggers, ^chdiaving a Qiand cylin* 
Close by the s^a-tnousTe wo may observe severm drical handle capable of being thrust in^ the mns** 
contiu'ted calcareous tubes, of considerable length, fleet immediately after the discharge of/he latter, 
but, although wider at the top, npt much thicker The bayonet, wc may ca<iually remarlf, derives Its 
in the middle than i common goose quilk name from thfi place of its invention, namely. 
Sometimes wo see these tubes intertwined with' .Bamnne; in like manner, the term pistol is-said 
each other; sometimes convoluted, snake-like, to he derived ftoiA JPistoia, the city where it was 
around pebbles'or old shells; sometimes dcthchcd, first made, 

yet still serpeutine in their form. The anii^als Litlle need be said about the construction of a 
which secrete and inhabit^ these tubes are anne- common musket. In every respect, save size, 
lidcs, (a group comprising the set-mouse, the roughness of manufoctarc, and increased weight, 
leech, the earth-worm, the lug-worm, Ac.) JWe it is similar to the old-fashioned ainglo-burelled 
might pass them by without notice, were wo not fowling-piece; that is to say, it has no chaml^r, 
attracted by something like a brush, or hair-pencil otherwise termed a “ patent breech.” The ordi- 
abruptly cat in half (so as to form a cone or nary projectile ada^te^for the common musket, or 
trumpet) protruded from the orifice of this nnos- “ brown Bess," as it is familiarly called, is a sphe* 
tentatious tube, the rich colonring of which is a rical leaden bullet. In thu respect, then, the 
spell to arrest the eye of the most indifferent gazer, nfusket resembles large fire-arms, pr artillery, afid. 
The species before ns is the Serpula contorlu- except in qounection with the rifle nrinciple, soon 
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to be explained, the spherical form do^s not admit 
of beinsr profitably departed from. 

Wc rememlxT well in our early days, when lis- 
tciiin? to the hair-breadth escapes and encounters 
of some old soldier, his giving us a most uxagge- 
rated statement of the powers oV “brown Hess." 
A musket, wc were often told, would kill at the 
distance of a mils; and so forthwith, in the beat 
of our imagination, we pictured to ourselves two 
warlike armies firing at each other with muskets 
tVom the two respective crests of a pair of hills 
distant from each other no less than a mile. Our 
soldier informant, without telling an untrnth, 
' created a false iinpre.ssioit. Had ho said that a 
musket ba}l discharged from its piece would kill at 
the distaircd of a mile, provided it shmild hit, the 
statement might be true; ‘but the fact is that, for 
all practical purposes, the effective range of a hms- 
ket is scarcely more than one hundred yards, and 
by far the greater number of vofteys arc deliveretl 
at distances even less than this. Now a line of 
infantry, regarded as a^target, will resemble very 
nearly the dimensions of a park paling, and the 
latter, at a distance of a hundred yards, is so Lirgc 
an object that Ihe reader may think a soldier could 
hardly fail to hit it. Nevertheless, in practice, 
scarcely one ball in five would hit the mark, 'and 
of all the liits, a large proportion would be mei’cly 
productive of trivial wounds. Much of this inac¬ 
curacy. no doubt, is attributable t'o the smoke, the 
confusion, and the c-vcitemciit of battle; but to 
somo extent it is dependent on imperfections of 
the musket itselfi even where the distance is no 
greater than one hundred yards. 

To render this point more clear, let ns now 
assmne the snusket barrel to ho screwed into a 
vice, accurately pointca at its object, say. a hun¬ 
dred y.ards distant, and Under these cir¬ 

cumstances it is obviou??hat any dcllecUon from 
the mark aimed at must be alone referable to im¬ 
perfections in the musket itself. What does the 
reader imagine the result would be? Wliy, most 
probably the exact mark or bull’s-eye aimed at 
would not be hit once out of a hntidrcd times, and 
tho musket balls might strike two feet or even 
more to tho right, to the left, dbove or below, iic- 
cording to circumstances. Increase the distamje 
to six hundred yards, and the missiles might be 
/bund to diverge no le.ss than fifty or sLxty yards. 
Increase the distance to a njilc. and the bullet 
would bo ftill moroiwildly erratic; it might bi!- 
• comc deflected many hundreds of j’tirds in any 
diroctiou.. t 

'Now the deader will rot fail to imderstand, from 
the consideration of what has gone before, that a 
very large per centage of force possessed by the' 
musket is lost—thrown consequence of 

the denous course pursued by the muske,t ball. 
To obviate this tendency to deflection became a 
desideratum. It was accomplished by the very 
ingenious modification of small fire-arms termed 
the rijie </un, a deseviption of fire-arms mpst pro¬ 
bably invented by the Germans,, but which as a 
military weapon the citizens of the United States 
Were amongst the first bf introduce. Tho san¬ 
guinary, and to us unfortunate result, of the battle 
of Hunker's Hill, foii'gbf in 1775, is said to have 
been mainly attributable to the extensive empldy- 
meivt ol rille gims, by .Uttins of which deadly wea¬ 


pons our officers were picked off like so many birds 
from the branches of a ee, by piarksmen far away. 

The principles taken advantage of in the con¬ 
struction of a rille gun will be most readily appre¬ 
ciated after examining the canses of deflection of 
an ordinary spherical musket ball. What, then, 
are the theoretical requisites necessary to the cor¬ 
rect flight of a spherical musket ball? Firstly, 
the ball should be accurately spherical; secondly, 
not only shonld it bo spherical, bnt it should bo 
also homogeneous: its material should be equally 
distributed around the centre on every side. Sup¬ 
posing these conditions fulfilled (which, by the 
by, they never can be)—supposing them fulfilled, 
wo say, still we have another postulate to demand. 
The spherical ball, more perfect thhn spherical ball 
ever can be, must not at its exit from the muzzle 
of its piece touch on one side more than another; 
it must, in point of fact, touch all sides .alike, and 
this, our readers will not fail to observe, is another 
impossibility. Hence, tho common musket neces¬ 
sarily remains a very incorrect weapon. 

Ho who would Ixave a true notion of the prin¬ 
ciple on which a rifle gun is constructed, cannuf> do 
better than coidnienco his investigation with the 
spinning of a top—peg-top, humming-top,,,'or 
whip-top, it matters not which; any variety of 
this toy w’ill serve as an illustration of the nature 
of rille gun. Whatever the variety of top used, 
the player would in vain try to make it stand up¬ 
right on the spill, Mllulst remaining perfectly at 
rest. Once cause the top to revolve, aiid it .stands 
well* enough; but just let the'revolutions cease, 
and after a few unsteady rolls, and spasmodic 
shakes, dovrn on its side it goes. Now, wherefore 
is this ? In what manner does rotation servo to 
keep the top upright ? The explanation is simply 
as follows. No lop, however accurately turned 
out of hand, is so correctly made that the weight 
of its material is equally distributed around the 
centre. Were such equal distribution carried into 
effect, and were the top placed exactly upright on 
its peg, then, theoretically, it should remain up¬ 
right ; but a phenomenon of thi.s kind no one yet 
has sec>i. Theoretically, it is possible: practically, 
impossible; the feat does not admit of being ae- 
coniplished. Tho precise manner in which rotation 
can.=es the top to remain upright will now, we 
should imagine, be evident enough. The reader 
will anticipate oar explanation, that rotation prac¬ 
tically equalizes the distribution of weight around 
tho central axis. Certain sides (if the top in ques¬ 
tion may, it is true, be heavier than certain ..other 
sides, but by vii-tue of quick rotation, all these 
inequalities are so iutcrtnixed together, that they 
become equalities; hence the result is as wo sec 
it—^the top succeeds in standing upright. 

. No^ir tho great object of a rifle gun is to com¬ 
pensate for any little inequalities possessed by the 
projeuiile itself, by imparting to that prqjectile a 
rotatory motion daring its flight through the air; 
cottsequently, if tho reader will picture to himself 
ii tup, nob spinning, peg downwards, on the floor, 
but cleaving the air, peg ibremost, with immense 
velocity, he will have a tolerably correct idea of a 
ritte fntlt. Pardon this free use of terms, reader: 
we know quite well that a top is iiot shaped like a 
ball, but rifle boHs, as we will still term them by 
courtesy, are for the most part no balls at all. 
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Cui-li'iin varieties of ride projecliIe.s now most j 
commonly used have no remote aflinf'ty with tho ■ 
! shape of a top; at any rate they have more affinity 
I with fops tliaii balls; this, however, is a matter 
coiicmiino;' '«vhieli tiiore remains to be explained 
I iicreaftcr. Meantime the reader will not fail to 
j see that, whereas a ball—a real {jlobnlar prqjeetHo 
' —in.'iy have the spinnin{r motion imparted to it, 

i so also may an elunp;ated projectile; and in this 
I latter respect rifles possess a great advantage over 
'! common "guns. If an elongakd projectile be shot 
■j out of one of the latter, no dependunec can be 
' placed on the accuracy of flight wherewith such 
I prqjectile will cleave the aip. Now ouo extremity 
would bo foremost, then another; now ono side, 
then another side, exiiggcrating a hundred-fold 
the inaccitracy of flight to which spherical bullets 
are subject. Not so in the "ease of the rifle gun, 
discharged from which the first emerging extre¬ 
mity of a projectile hceps flr.st, so long as the rifled 
or spinning motion remains. It, is not a little 
strange that although the employment of elongated 
projectiles for rifled guns is suggested by the prin- 
1 ciples of construction of the gnu itself, as iviw 
' commonly used, and is necessary to the accomplish- 
j ment of those long shots which in coiinectioi’ with 
I the name of Mitiid form such frequent topic of 
1 remark, nevertheless spherical projectiles were 
I almost cxclu-sively used until about ten years :igo. 
j Not only is an elongated projectile, better adu])tcd 
I than a globular one to cleave the air, but its adop¬ 
tion enables the soldier Vo shoot very he.avy weights 
j of metal from gun.s having but a small bore, and 

j tor this reason easy to carry. The Swiss're.gnla- 

i! tion rifle is furnished with a bore scarcely larger 
!* than the stem of a tobacco pipe: were it restricted 
; I to the employment of. a spherical projectile it 

j would be altogether a contemptible weapon; but 

! by qmployiug an elongatejJg;‘)lndcr of lead, ending 
I in a eiinoidal extremity, a heavy projectile mass 
1 reanlls. 

! It is lime now for us to indicate the manner in 
i which the rifled or rotatory motion is imparted to 
: the pi-ojectilc. This is accomplished by means of 

' certain grooves or ind<lhtatioiia rnnniiig in the 
I direction of a screw inside the gun barrel, through¬ 
out the whole course of its length. Supposing, 
then, a leaden bullet, or other projeetile,*ta fit the 
barrel of a rifled piece Ughtly, a>»d to bo rammed 
lU'wn upon the gunpowder charge, it will neces¬ 
sarily assume the directioq of tCie grooves during 
the operatioti of rantfhiug down. By operation 
j of the sam* cause, though in reverse order, tho 
projectile, w^n di.schnrged, will also not emerge 
straight forward, but will 'a.sMmic the screw diree- 
■ ■ tion, rotating with immonse velocity at right 
angles to tho direction of its flight; ' Hy this con¬ 
trivance, the chief causes determining lateral irra- 
gnlarity of flight are obviated, and the effective 
range of the bullet vastly increased. From our 
I de.scription of the nature and constmetion of a 
; rifle-gun, the reader will see that absolute neces- 
! sity exists for the bullet to be tightly fitted to the 
grooves constihiling the distinctive pecnliarity of 
the rifle-gun. Without this ex-act adaptation, tho 
tifle-gun is not e^on so cfrcciive as an ordinary 
musket. Leaving out,of consideration those va¬ 
rieties of the rillo which have a contrivance fojj 
loading at the bneeth, the ordinary method of in- 


I sming this close adaptation consists in employing 
I a bullet something larger than the bore itself, 

! and forcing it down by the conjoint aid of a mallet 
and a heavy ramrod. This process, so tedious 
and inconvenient at all times, is especially so in ' 
military practice. The militm-y rifleman must, 
whenever be can, lie hid behind banks, brashwoud, 
or other natural cover, load his piece by stealth, 
unnoticed by the enemy, and fire whenever oppor¬ 
tunity presents« but tho necessity for hammering 
down a tight oollet disclosed too frequenj.ly his 
position. To obviate this inconvenience many con¬ 
trivances have been devised for saving the trouble 
of ramming down altogether. Rifles have been 
made with contrivances for loading at the breech. 
The exact mechanism of these contrivances ha.s 
been subject to much variation, although the 
general end proposed to be gained was the same. 
Uities of this kind may have been in use possibly 
for tho purpbse of deer-stalking and other sporjing 
purposes more than a century ; but notwithstand¬ 
ing the theoretical advantage.s of this kind of aim, 
it has never (»me into use a.s a military weapou 
amon^pit ourselves. The celebrated siinduadelr/r- 
Kchr, or ncedlc-g'in, of the Prussians, is a breech- 
loading we.apon; but it vvill be more cOnvenioht 
to describe its peculiarities under tho general bead 
of breech-loading fire-arms. 

Notwithstanding the inconveniences of the 
mon^h-loading rifle, the superior accuracy of the 
weapon, as compared with the musket, caused it 
tofbo retained in our army. Tlie Prencli, strange 
to sav, discontinued the weapon at a very early 
period of tho wars of the great revolution. Ap¬ 
parently the trouble and delay of ehaiging rille- 
guns were uncongenial to the temper of our 
impulsive neighbours, who gained their most hi il- 
li.ant military triumphs by a scries of violent 
charges aud rapid manreiwring. Afterwards, how- 
over, the French were destined to be engaged 
in warfare with a race against whom the military 
tactics of the Empire were of little avail—against 
African warriors, whose fleet steeds and long ear- 
binc.s set at nought the serried ranks ami clo.so 
volleys of tho French. It now'oecamo desirable 
to ihtroducc a gun which, capable of being charged 
with all (he facility of a musket, should be efleclive 
at the distance of a rifle; in other words, an easily 
loadiffi rifle* bdbame the desideratum. Two general 
methods of constructing such a weapon suggested 
themselves; either some convenient method of 
mauth-loading had to Ife devised, or an uuoljjec- 
.tionable system of loading at the breech:^the 
former plan became ultimately adopted. 

We shall not trbuble the reader with describing 
^Ifb various modifications which the rifle system 
underwent during the proCTess of a course of ex- 
perimcij^ts ultimate^ resulting in the discovery 
and adoption of tl^ celriir^ed combination of 
gun'Hnd bnUet hf lUlBid, which still i^ai-s 

his name. Sitffiee it h£n to remark, that Minid 
solved ^e pfbblem of construdii^ a gun, the 
balled of which should enter with <dl the focility 
of a inuakct bullet, but which Aould expand 
during the course of expulsion, and thus become 
adapted to receive the impress of rifle grooves. 
The reader has, doubtless, seen an unmutilatcd 
sugar-loaf, and be will, from that object, Lave a 
very correct idea vS the external shape of a rainid 
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1)ul]et. _ In the base, however, the minii^-bw’Iet rapidity than the iniiiid-ofle, and probably the 
resides its great {wcaliarity.* Having already corn- flight of its Bullet is somewhat more correct than 
pared a minid projectile to S. sagar-loaf in appear- ' the latter, bjit its formation’ is more complex, and 
ance, let the reader now imagine it hollow instead ! more ea.sily disarranged ; moreover, if report be 
of solid—a conical excavation similar in shape to i fme, the noodle-gun uflcr little use leaks fire to 
the external contour of the loaf being cut away such an extent that a soldier can no longer dis- 
Irom^ within ; ho will then have a still •more cor- charge it from his shoulder because of tho blast of 
re<'t idea of the minic-bnllet. But this is not yet ' lire issuing from the metal junctures. The appcl- 
all; into the central cavity is slightly fixed a .sort , lation nredh-gun luis refercnc’o’to the method of 
I ot iron thimble, something larger tijjan the cavity | discliarging the piece, winch is as follows. Tho 

! itself, and which, therefore, can only be driven up j needle-guh is charged by means of a- Cartridge 

j into tin's cavity, so that the* edges of each are on ; containing bnilet powder and detonating material, 

the same plane, by expanding or forcing out the ■ the last being situated immediately in front of the 
leaden sides of the bullet. | gunpowder, between itend the bullet. To e/Fect . 

Matters being arranged as we have described, j the discharge, a thin steel npcdle ig violftitly pro- 
j it follows that b minid-bullet, lying base down- | jeeted quite through tho cartridge, .■uid against 

! wiirds on its charge of powder, will receive the I the detouiitiiig material, by which contrivance tlio 

j first impulsivG blast of that powder, when inilameil, ! cartridge ignites at its anterior extremity, hitherto, 

j in its iron thimble. The tliimble, in ppint of fact, i a desideratum in tlic discharge of allldiid of lire- 

j receiljes an impulse before tho bullet itself, and j arms. The nee,dle-gun, doubtless, is a most effi- 

I being thus driven up into the bullet, expands the ] eiont weapon so long as -it rci^iaiiis in order: 

i waUs of the latter, and Tcfldcvs it amenable to the ; whether it admits of being retained in order after 

! rifle principle. Thus modified, the rifle becomes \ considerable use, is a question relalivo to which 

quite as easy to charge as the ordinsiry musket, i mu#li diflerence of opinion exists. The writer is 

! whilst tho ranges accomplished afe so great that, inclined to side with those who consider that the 

I acsording to the opinion of many competent au- minii^-fifio is the best substitute for the ordinary 

thoritics, smali arms wili in future possess an musket tliat man’s ingenuity is likely to devise. 

' udvanhige over artillery in the field. The effective Tlie last quarter of a century has been prolific 

j I range of the minid-rifle is very grent; at siiW or in a variety of .small fircai-nis termed revolversi, or 

seven hundred yarda, a target equal to a mai# in repeaters. Of the.se, the most celebrated are the 
i size could scaroely escape being hit, supposing tlie revolving pistols and carljines of colonel Colt. 

rifleman to*be no more dexterous than ordinary. This gentleman Is an American, who turned liis 

i At a distance of a Thousand or twelve hundred atloiitiou to the constnietion of tho weapon which 

yards, the body of men and horses attendant upon i be;irs his name, urged by the nece.'.sity of provid- 
, a single piece of artillery could scarcely fail to be I iiig sonic means of more efficient attack and de- 

; liit; and, at distances considerably more remote, fence thinijiad hiflierto existed agaiiijit the native 

I the mlnie-rifle would still prove effective against Indians, who, if they couid^fTce succeed in teinpt- 

■ large masses of men. ing a soldier to diseharge his fire-arm, rushed upon 

I Now, in order lully to appreciate the increased him and killed him loi^*%cfoi'e tho process of »c- 
j powers conierred on infantry by the use of this "loading could be executed. We have not space to 
weapon, it is necessary to .pass in review the fiinc- enter upon a more full description of the repeating 
tions and powers of artillery. We have already fire-arms of colonel Colt, or to point out the minute 
seen that deadly as are the etteefs of cannon round differences between his weapons and those of other 

shot, yet it is by showers of grape, and canister, inventors. Messrs. AVitton and Haw, of London, 

and shrapnell-slieir, that deatli gathers his^ich^st ai’C believed to have devised a modification of a 
harvest. If, therefore, infnnBry, by means of long- revolving pistol capable of being discharged with 
shooting rifl8.s, can succeed in striking down men still greater rapidity than that of Colt, 
or horses of an aytiHei-y.retinue befoyj^the Iqjtcr Wo innSt now t.ake Je.ave altogether of small 
j can approach neah enough to use the projectiles in fire-arms, trusting that their employmait for 
qnestioq, then to a corres])onding extent docs it nian^ destruction will cease no less abruptly thaif 
! follow that the powers of infimtry will be increased, o«r description. A*nothsr iy:apon of tiro awaits 
I and tlmse of artillery diliimished. To some extenC j our explanation; and, iiiasmu^ as it fe the last,, ’ 

I this jjas been acedbiplislicd by tho minic-rifle. j €he reader, wo arc sure, will permit us To dcseribo' 

The most eliectivo distance for grjpe and canister- it. The weapon in quos^on is. the «war-rocket, 

shot is about three or four hundred yards, ant^ more generally known as tho conr revc-rockH, after 
even then tho fire is only effective against dense »sir AVilliam Congreve, who, if ho did not discover 
masses of individuals. Now the miitid rifleman, it this weapon, as some people have erroneously sup- 
is said, may lie ensconced in some hole or wrner^ posed, first introduced it as an agent in British 
and deliberately strike down, by successivo dis- warfare. 

charges of his murderous arm, the men and horses If tho reader has ever seen a common sky- 
of an approaching piece of Artillery, ly’ this spoeu- rocket, he may be fold that a war or congreve- 
lation bo homo out, it follows that shi-apuell-sl^eU rocket is nothing more than a sky-jrockot, having 
' or spherical case-shot will be tho only effective an iron'instead of a paper case. Tljis description 
kind of hall-scattering missile remaining; and this would indeed ndt be quite Correct; but it wotdd 
indeed is the assertion of more than one competent he so very nearly correct, that we need not stay to 
military authority. I discuss peculiarities just at this time, being oon- 

The Prussian ncedle-gnn, or ztindnndelgejvclir, tent to take them up hereafter. Inst^ of point- 
is an exceedingly curious breech-loading instmment.! ing out the constructive peculiarities of a rocl^et. 

It can be charged and discharged with far greater ' we will direct the reade|^'s attentlbn to the priu- 
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ciple on which St depends. We will select the first 
point of divergence between the rocket and the 
g^n. Ill either case gunpowder is the agent of 
foive, bat the difierence between the results in 
the two wdaiwns is this. Applied to a gun, the 
powder serves to propel a ball -or otl^cr missile; 
whereas, applied to a rocket, it is the rocket which 
lakes llight. Getting rid of all our preconceived 
notions concerning the shape of guns—regarding 
them as so many hollow tubes, open at one end, 
closed ad the other, except the touch-bole aperture 
for igniting the charge—remembering only that 
every gun when discharged recoils—then our ex¬ 
pression will be intelligibly when we allirm that a 
rocket is nothing more than n continually recoil¬ 
ing gun. , 
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^’KY-UOCKSr AND lOKOftKVe-KOCKr.T. . ^ 

ifho external aspect tf^^'rocket will not suffice 
to impart a correct notion of its interior; we' 
tliercfore append the section of a common sky¬ 
rocket. C in our diagran-^ represents the body 
of the rocket —rorM proper, as we may term it— 
separated from the head of the rocket ff, by the 
interposition of a non-coinbiistive layer J, through 
the centre of which a little holt is perforated. 'I'o 
Ihc body c we wish to draw the" reader’s atten¬ 
tion. Ho will observe, that a conoidal aperture 
exists up the centre of the composition wherewith 
ihe body of the rocket is packed. The raiio,ialc 
of this excavation ip at follows. Were it net 
. there, the rocket composition wotild not burn with 
the velocity i-equisite to impart the necessary re^ 
coil; in o^r words, it^would not burn over a 
sufficient area at any one tirac; Usually, this 
central excavation is made during the packing of' 
the rocket, though, occasionally, the rocket is 
packed solid, and the conoi^l aperture subse¬ 
quently excavated; the principk*, however,'is all 
with which we have to concern ourselves. The in¬ 
terposed material h may bo of clay, and its func¬ 
tion as a mere partition has been adverted to 
alrcq^y. The chamber a, in an ordinary sky¬ 
rocket, is filled with stars or oiher ornamentel 
liro-works, which are ultimately dispersed by a 
small charge of powder lying in the crevices be¬ 
tween them, and ignited through the Mntral aper- 
tum or touch-hole existing in the partition h. << 
Now it is not difficult to understand thrt the 


chamber of ornamental fireworks might have been 
a repertory of gunpowder surrounded by iron walls, 
or a mixture of gunpofcder and bullets, or a lump 
of carca.ss 'composition; all these resources being 
brought into application by manufacturers of con- 
greve-rockets. 

So far as relates to the packing of a rocket, the 
reader will now, it is presumed, have a very ade¬ 
quate notion; bnt there is a most important ap¬ 
pendage to b» described, without which a rocket, 
however well packed, would not fly straight. We 
allude to the stick, of toil. 

The common sky-rocket had long been a pro¬ 
jectile weapon of war in the east before any per¬ 
son thought of introducing it to our service. 
About the year 1805, however, fir William Con¬ 
greve began a series of experiments with thi.s 
object in view. His first attention was directed 
to the paper case, which he got rid of altogether, 
using sheet iron instead. Thus altered, th^'sky¬ 
rocket became the early war-rocket of Congreve, 
and did considerable s^vicc; nevertheless, (Acpc- 
rienco demonstrated the advantage of doing away 
with the lateral guide-stick; hence congrcvc- 
rockets were fibon manufactured in accordance 
with the new discovery; the stick being attached 
to the centre instead of the side of a rocket, thus 
imparling to the weapon the straightness of an 
arrow, and enabling it to be shot with advantage 
ouf of tubes. This modified attachment of the 
stick necessarily required a new contrivance for 
pm-mitting the escape of flame. That escape could 
no longer be central, inasmuch as tlie stick tilled 
the jKJsition in question; it was accomplished, 
therefore, through a series of peripheral apertures. 

Several attempts have been rn.ade at difli-rent 
times to regulate the flight of rockets without the 
necessity of attaching to each a stick., All Con¬ 
greve’s endeavonr.s in this direction were fruitless; 
bnt Mr. Hale apparently has been more sncccssfal. 
lie lias overcome the difficulty by taking advan¬ 
tage of the rifle principle, which has achieved so 
much in rectifying the flight of small-arm missiles. 
'Ihc rifled rocket, however, has not the specific 
rngtion., imparted to it by a gun, but by a peculiar 
arrangement of the fift jets themselves. 

'The war-rocket, doubtless, is a very terrible 
wcqnon, but^ the sphere of its^pplication is not so 
extended 'as Congreve himself Imagined would 
have been the case. Like most inventors, this 

f entleman entertained very exaggerated hopes of 
is pet weapon. He thought'canuons of all sorts 
would go out of use. superseded by the rocket, and 
the arguments hg adduced in favour of this opinion 
g^ere apparently valid. Now wo may safely grant 
every advantage that Congreve anticipated, with 
one little proviso— that the ivar-foeket r,an 6e 
ipaeferto Jly with precieion equal to that of other 
missiles. At present this is so far from the truth, 
tlidl war-rockets are more devious in their flight 
than .any other fire missile whatever. It is espe¬ 
cially difficult to fire them with any degree of pro- ^ 
cision across or against a wind, and even when the ‘ 
day is calm they sometimes ^ay most objection, 
able pranks. Some years ago there wm a demon¬ 
stration of congrevo-rockets at Woolwich, got up 
for tha purpose of showing the celebrated marshal 
lionlt what our war-rockets could do; and one of 
these fiery messengers did indeed perform a most 
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eztraordinarj feat; instead 'of proceeding’ at once 
in the direction of the target against wiudi it had 



SIGNAVBOCKST IN A WOOD. 

been fired, it mounted up into the air, abruptly 
turned b^ck, and plunged into the ground at a 
point very near to tho place where the marshal 
was standing! A similar freak, performed by » 
whole flight of war-rockets, prejudiced the duke of 
Wellington against them fi*om the first. It was 
during one of our Peninsular campaigns that some 
of the new missiles were forwarded to tho duke, 
who one day denermined on trying their effect 
against the enemy. The tongrevea behaved ^ery 
ill on that .occasion; they fairly turned their tails 
to the enemy, pnd came hissing back amongst' 
their friends. Notwithstanding thesf irrcg&lari* 
tics, wngreve-rockets have done service in war. 
The first occasion of our emnloying them on lapd 
was at the celebratdB • battle of Leipsic. The 
eneipy could not tSll what to make of them at all.. 
The devastation they commit^ was frightful. 
Entire raarks were mow<ed down, and surprise at 
the novelty of the weapon magnified the effe^g 
even beyond the dimensions of truth. On this 
celebrated occasion, a whole company of th%enemy, 
thinking it nnavaih'ng to struggle against a wea¬ 
pon so terrible and so strange, to a man laid down 
their arms 1 , 

It remains for us only now to say that war- 
rockets are either projected from tubes, or allowed 
to take flight along the ground. Congreve sng- 
gested the simultaneous dischai^ of whole volle;^s 
from a series of tubes attached to a carriage. This 



ROCKIT CAHBUf.V. * 


tion to create. We leave, therefore, the descrip¬ 
tion which we have given, to bo meditated on by 
the thoughtful reader. No humane mind can wish 
the niodei-n Moloch to. have his hecatombs of 
hufnan sacriflccs offered up to him, attended by 
the wails of the widow and the oi'phan. But, alas, 
the cure of the evil is difficult to suggest, and he 
is the best patriot who fervently solicits God to 
remove the scourge of waj from our land.* 


fJEA-SIDE PHENOMENA. 

AitONd other objects of interest which we meet 
wij,h by the sea are sev<««f curious meteoric ap- 
pearanres, only to be observed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of large bodidPirfjfvator, of which that sin- 
p^lar phenomenon, a sea-fog, is one. The first 
timo that one of these fogs came under’ my notice 
was soon after taking up my residence on the 
south-western coast of England. One radiant 
afternoon, early in July, I had been greatly en¬ 
joying a rambling expedition on the hills and was 
returning homo, when, on rounding a corner which 
brought me within sight of the road contiguous 
to my house, I was surprised to see that it was 
wholly enveloped in a dense cloud of fog. Thete 
wM no other w^y to my home except through the 
tfnidst of it, unless I retraced my steps, and«pur< 
sued one that would havo**takcn me more than 
twice the distance, which, from my fafegne, I codfl 
not think of doing; although, on tlj^other hand, 
having but just recovertd from'an attack of fever, 

1 shrunk frpm’encountering tho chilling moisture < 
of a foggy atmosphere. Long ffid I sit on my 
donkey in the bright sunlight, contemplating the 
lino 'of fog which 1 was about to enter, and anx¬ 
iously considering whether by any means it was 
possible to avoid it. There seemed, however, no 
escape; and so, screwing my “courage to the 
stickibg place," 1 made my ^de ti^e the donkey 
by the bridle, and trotting him ob as fast as ho 


iniraa wnes . The large eB«*ving. which sppewed in tto two pMced. 

plan, ilOWavatf is not adopted at the present tsme. Jiijp aamberB of joura^, npreaentSiig ^6 ftHng of » S8w 
. Thus concludes our sketch of the impromeuts i i.ender from*ceaemate, end *mort«jT»ttery.«reoiipJed, 
1 j • eawai. /vf uj tfac couTteoii® perimsBion of 1&, AckenDiu», «! »!• 

employed m the deadly art of ww. Jiinnnes ot n>ir«kie«eri«»oftmtedUth^aphdrawtofa*Uu»tratiT*oftho 
destruction as they are, it is painnu for a humane eroiationauf the Borai ArtiSer)'. 
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wo^^dalhed at oitee into tlio d/»iisc vapoury chilled bj tho cold air. condenses «t onw and be- 
curtain'’ ’'Che transition was really almost like comes foffi but when tfie air is wanner than the , 
sleiinin^ I'rom land into water. Once within tlio earth, the vapour rises throufjh it, until it reaches j 
miillv .shroud, I could sec no object beyond live or a colder current, when it forms a clowl. Dr. 
siv vards from me in any direction. I now pressed | Hrewer says tlmt fogs and clouds are produced by ! 

on as fast as 1 could, and just as 1 reached the , the ohanCTS of the wind, because if a current or j 

villatre wliicli was not much more than half a mile '< cold wind blows suddenly over aiy'^ rep^ion, it con- 
from tiie point where I bad entered tho mist, I denses the invisible vapours of the air into cloud; 

emerged from it into the warm bright rays of the but if a warm .wind blows it dissipates tliem by 

sun, almrot as suddenly its 1 had plunged into it. ■ absorbing the fapoiir. ! 

Short a.s was tho distance, my summer muslin ! Some logs, cspeciaVy at certam seasons of the 
dress, mv bonnet and shawl, were a.s wet iis if I I year, liave a peculiar smell, in many cases highly ' 
had been in a heavy shower; so that I was obliged : offensive j this seems to be caused by deleterious 

•to ebang<> every outer garment the moment I local admixtures arising, among other causes, from : 

reached home. -Here I found all around me as fair the decay of .animiil and vegeUble substances. 1 

and clearsas when 1 started, nor, as I learnt on Humboldt siiys: “ Ammomacal and other vapours, 

inqnin- had the scQne hee'n obscured even tor a containing azote, sulphuretted hydrogen, and even | 

moment the tog having .passed on one side the combinations analogous to tho ternary and gua- 

villa*re and left it untouched. . ternaiy bisdS of the vegetable kingdom, niaj^iro- ; 

These phenomena, though neiv to me, were, 1 duee miasma, which under many forms and con- j 

fouud.Miot line.,n.mon on this coast. I haie since ditions may generate agues and typhus feve/.” We j 

seen the seji-fogs, as they are called, stiilking over often hear seamen talk ot " slinkmg fogs j” and 1 ! 

sea and lend • sometinies like a loftv pillar, rising remember on one occasion a sea-iog, which seemed 

from the water and losing itself in the clouds; at laden with offensive and iiiephitie vaponV to so : 

others of less regular form, and more like a float- great a degi-cn that those whose olihetory neryes 

ing cloud senddim- along. I have remarked it were at aU delicate were greatly distressed by it. 
from an eminence, where I have .stood in full snn- Such is the general nature of fogs; but why ; 

shine pa-=sin<' over the sea, enshrouding first one those of which I have been speaking should be so ; 

little Vc«Mel and then .anofher. and (hen lc.avo the arbitrai-y in their movements, and so limited in 

sea Slid pass over cliff, and hill, and vale, covering their range, it would be .lillicult to say ? nor have ; 

wliatcver happened to -he in its way with gloom I been able to meet, in my researches, with any 

•and diseomfiirf, whilst all on cither' side reposed author who attempts to elucidate the subject, 
in the smiling sunlight. ] have watched it as it _ Another subject worthy of notice is afforded ns 

has come towards me, and seen it divenro and ]iass ni the altcmalion of sea and land breezes, winch 

by across fields at a short distance from mo, while .suc-cecd each other with such wonderful regularity. 

I have altogether esc. -'-d its touch. I Was once. The tormer sets m at about seven or eight o’clock 
also with a party on the' water when one of Ihtso in the morning and oaiitmues to increase till noon, 

trav’cllingvapours came un^-'-'s, and, rapidly pass- when it gradually subsides. At about six. the 

iu" merely left us slightly damp and chilled, and ’and breeze commences, and coul uiucs to blow from 

refoicing that its visit uas so short, and that tlie tlie laud towards the sea till about eight the next 
warm simshiuc was once more ours. nioruing; the sea at thus lime displaying a green- 

Uiit the question occurs to lliG pliilosupliic mind, line. Xiic icason ol this ciitcTDcitJou isthst, 

what are these fogs, of \vhat arc they composed, during the day, the air over the laud is more heated 
and wliy do they thus traverse sea and laud with by the rays of the sun than that over the sea; hc- 
sneh giant strides? Clouds and fogs, as is gene- eaure tl/e cartli, from -As {^atcr deusity, varia- 
rallv known, are, simply speaking, the .-.arnc things, tions in its elevations, and other causes, reflects the 
cotniiOBcd of the same elements, arising.from the sun's rays sooner and more pc.werlujly Hum they 
sfitnc caiiKes and sul^ject to the same the are il5llectG5» *lioni toe sea,^wluch, from its con- 

only real difference bkween them seems to l)c„iii tinned motion and transpiirency, imbibes tlpi rays 
position, clouds iu all cttscs moro or less which fall on it nioic slowly, tuoujfh more sorely, 

elevated above tho ci.i th. Whilst f.igs vest on its Aocordingly, when the motn-ag sun has iraiiarted a 
s-irface. Ik-'h are formed by tlie ascending of the .sufficient degree ot heat to rarJy tlie My of air 
invisible vap mrs from the surface of the earth, and over the land, the air so rarehed .ascends into the 
arc composed’of thin vc.s;o'.C8 of water containing higher regions of the atmosphere; whilst that 
air. which rise readily, because, being lighter than above the rro. being at present scarcely at all rare- 
’ air they float in it, on the .same principle that soap ned, rushes in to supply its place, and thus pro- 
Imhbles inflated with hydrogen gas would float, duces a^ current of air from the sea to the land : 
How these vesieles are formed is not well under- hift, when the sun sets, the body of air which is 
stood hut the general opinion is that mists and over’the land cools suddenly, and the earth by 
fogs arise from air of unequal temperatures, holding radiation parts quickly with the heat it had ah- 
moisture iu solution, mingUng together. Deiiso sorbed; then‘the air over the land, being below 
mists often arise from tho mixing of the evening the thmi)er.sli're of that above the sea, the former 
sea-breeze with- the air above the, land, because rushes in to supply the place of the latter, by 
the air above the sea is warnicr than that .above which means, during the night, a current of air 
land, find cousoquentli' when they mix the aqueous from the land to the sea w produeca. Hence ifc is 
v.apoar condenses and” fqrins fog. Tho reason why that the sea-shore is considered healthy during the 
theise vamjitm in pome cases produce cloud, and in day, hdt otherwise in the evening^; 
others fo*,- aud mist, is, that when the surface' of breexe, in passintj over great a body of water 
the earth is warmer than the air, the vapour being where there are no impuntiee to mix with it, is of 
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a more fure and bracinj? nature than that which 
sweeps over the land, collec|!Sng in its prcfjfrcsa tho 
deleterious gases arising from the decay of animal 
and vegetable substances. 

One more interesting phenomenon must be re¬ 
ferred to before I conclude, and that is the occa¬ 
sional appearance of prismatic colours oif the spray 
of the sea. After a most stormy day, on one oc¬ 
casion, in the month of September, the sea under 
the influence of a strong south-wcstlvvind had lash¬ 
ed the coast in fury, “ mounting to the welkin’s 
height.” It hod been a wild and grand scene, but 
as the day wore on the wind lulled, the sheets of 
rain that had poured from the den.scly-cloudcd sky 
abated, and aft^r a few hours the sun' broke out 
with extraordinmy brilliancy. Being at that time 
rarely danhted by tho fear of Aveathcr, I sallied 
forth between five and sir o’clock tor a stroll be¬ 
fore |tea, and bent my steps to that point of the 
stccj^hinglc beach which lay between some mas¬ 
sive red s:indstone cliifs towards the west. Here 
I wSndcred for a consillerahlc time, inucli delighted 
by watching the waves as they broke on the shore, 
and observing tho multitude of galls, cormorants, 
divers, and other sea-birds, as the*y wheeled about 
in*tho air, alternately dropping on the crest of a 
wave and floating on the surface of the ocean, 
which was still to.ssed and troubled ns it always is 
after a storm, or diving below jn search of tHcir 
prey. I lingered thus until the sun was get^ng 
low, when ^ thought it belter to turn liomewards^ 
it was then that I })jvd the privilege to behold a 
sight which, much^as I have been in the habit of 
walking on the sea-shore, 1 bad never before wit- 
nea.sed. The waves were still running very bigli, 
and from the force with which they broke on the 
‘rough pebbles, sent up beautiful crests of foamy 
spray, which glittered in the evening sunlight, 
lint they did more than glitter, for over each wave, 
as I pa.ssed, hung an exquisite arch of prismatic 
colour like a rainbow ! It was but a momentary 
display, for I could scareely utter an exclamation of 
delighted surprise at its beauty before it was gone, 
but gone only to Jl>c repeated on the next wave 
which broke. ^ • , 

“Glittering with lislit, each drop of spray, 

WhiJh fonncdiliat foamy diadem, 

A jeirel sovtnea ; tlAiii fell away • * ■ 

Back to the oceaii-nhence it came; 

Jet ever, from that ceaseless tide. 

Another gem its place supplied.” 

Eo it was, and a suc(;bBsfon of these most beautiful 
prismatic eflects wa.s presented to me as I pursued 
my way along the beach, till after a few minutes 
the snn sunk below the elevation requisite to pro-* 
duce the refraction, and the exhibitmu altogether 
ceased; nor did I ever, at any subsequent-period of 
my residence on the coast, perceive anything of 
the same kind. « 

The causes of this phenemenou are easily ex¬ 
plained. Light, as is generally known, is com¬ 
posed of several rays, each of .a dilTerent coloar. 
When these rays arc united they form a w'hite or 
rather colourless illumination, but by pas-sing 
through some substances, under some Mcaliarities 
of form, these rays separate, and each being di¬ 
vided from the others, shows its own distinct and 
individual tint. We see this fact exemplifled in 
the rainbow, the cause of which sir David Brew- 
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stcr thus e^lalns;—“ As the nunbow is never 
seen except when rain is actually falling between 
the spectator and the sky opposite to tho snn, wo 
arc led to bolievo that tlic transparent bodies re-• 
qnired are drops of rain, which we know to b#" 
small spheres. H' we look into a globe of glass, or 
water, held above the head, and opposite to the 
snn, we shall actually see a prismatic spectrum 
reflected from tho further side of the globe. In 
this speetjrum the violet rays will be inpennost, 
and the spectrum vertical. If we bold the globe 
horizontally on a level with the eye, so as to see 
the Sun’s light reflected in a horizontal plane, we 
shall sec a hcrizonlalfl’poctrum, with yie violet ' 
rays innermost. In like mannois if we hold a 
globe in a position intermediate between these 
two, so as to see the'snn’s light reflected in -a » 
ptand inclined 'tr)® to tlw horizon, shall per¬ 
ceive a spectrum inclinen <15® to thenorizon with 
the violet inncrihost. Now, since in a shower 
of rain there arc drops in all positions relative to 
the eye, the eye will perceive spectra inclined at all 
angles to tho horizon, so that, when combined, they 
will*form the large circular spectrum which consti¬ 
tutes the rainbow.” 

Now* this same theory will equally explain the 
beautiful eticct of which I liave been speaking; a.s, 
of course, each minute particle of water which 
forms the spray arising from tho rebound of a 
broken wave, Leftig spheriral, will act as a prism, 
and divide the rays of liglit which flill on it in the 
same manner as the raindrop docs; and a person 
pfoced suitably, with regard to both the sun and 
the spray, will discern prismatic colours precisely 
in the $nmo* manner, only on a smaller scale, as 
one placed*suitabry with rcgprd to the sun and a 
shower pf rain would discdhi them. 

Those who saw tWglass light-house exhibited 
^in the first Crystal PmaUC will probably remem¬ 
ber to have noticed the beautiful eifcct which 
resulted from every piece of the glass being a 
prism, and thus dividing the rays; so that, from 
whatever point they looked at it, the exquisite 
gleams of prismatic colouring were still to be seen, 
shifting and changing as they moved, yet never 
wholly absent. * 

I have selected these few among the phenome¬ 
na of wliicTi I have spoken, because they were all 
somewhat of meteoric efiect; but there are very 
manj’ more whicJi iqight he adduced as giving ^n* 
tA'est and charm to a sc;P-sid«,lite, in nmteorology, 
botany, zooldjjy, etc.; space, however, w([l notallow. 
me to cuter further on the subject. , 


THINGS TO BK llKMRMBKltED. 

Taosis who trust to any rock hi.t God, will find it sand 
ill the da.V of their dUtress; it uiU fail Uiem when they 
most uccd it. 

Friends are soon lost: but God is a friend from whose 
love neither the height of prosperity, nor the depth of 
adversity, shall ever separate us. ^ 

Childi-en oltcn fare the la-Uer for the piety of their ances- 
toi-s in this world,,cvcii though they may bo tliomsehes 
degenerate. 

Eaily piety will he the ^eatesl honour of vouiig people, 
and bring tbeui os luuch as any thing, an(( as soon, info 
reputation. • 

pod will not fail, some way or other, to guide those by 
bis counsel that ai-o sincerely desiroue totknow ^eir du^, 
and np^y thrineelvcs to him to teach them. 
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The Ctrs'jfiso Thhush.—T here is much more intel- 
livt in bir(h( than people generally s^nposc. An instance 
of this occurred the other dny at u slate ipiatry helutiging 
to a friend of the writer. A thrush, not aware of the ex- 
pansit c pniperfies of gunpowder, thought proper faj build 
her ucst on the ridtfb of the (quarry, in the \ ery centre of 
which they were constantly blasting the rock. At first 
she was wry much discorapostHl by the fragments fijing in 
all directions, but still she would not (jnit her chosen loca¬ 
lity. She soon observed that a bell rang whenever a train 
was about to bo fired, .and that, at the iiotiee, Ihew'orkinen 
retired to a safe position. lU('. few days, when .she bivird 
the boll, she quitted her exposed situation, and flew down 
to where the^worknicii sifeltered themselves, drojrping close 
.at their fait. ‘ There she would n-inaiu until the explosion 
liad taken place, and then retiB-u to her nest. The work- 
.iiiun ol>seia’isl this, naftated it to their employers, tiud it 
was also tol<i*t 6 \isitors wHo came to \icw the quarry. 
The visitors naturally expressed a .wish to witness so 
curious a spcciineu of iutelicct; hut as the rock couUl not 
alwaj'S be hlasteds-w hen visitors came, the l>eH was rung 
instead, and for a few times answered the same purpose. 
The thrash flew down close to where they stood, hut .she 
soon perceived that she was trifled with, and it iuterfered 
with the process of inculiatioii ; the consequence was that 
afterwards, when the Iii-ll was mug, she would peep over 
the ledge to ascertain if the workmen did retreat, and if 
they did not she, would remain where she was. 

IJlPESi.NU lIoi,LTiiocK Skeo.—A t thc great holly¬ 
hock and carnation show which took phice at tila-gow, in 
Aii^st last, twelve magnificent spiki-s- of hollyhocks were 
exhibited by thc Me-s-srs. Paul, of Ohcshuiit. Of these, 
when the show was over, Y h.vl nine s])ikes, which were im¬ 
mediately put in ivator, .and phicivl on a table, so us to tou- 
liiiue the gratitiraition of viewing tliem as loilg as they 
would remain fredi. Alter ten daj's, however, they began 
to assiuuc the sore and yellow leaf, and lihucu they were 
removed, and hiid on a hixip of cut'.diort grew, in which 
there was a chnsideralftfJieat. I did not think more of 
them until a few days afterwards, when, passing thc Heap, 
f observed seed pmls fonning {.-4 them; I thou removwl 
them, cut a small jairtion in the lower end olV each spike, 
aud placed them ni wot sand under gla-s, for alxnit four' 
weeks, when I lainsidered the scoil to ha\ e been ripened j I 
then took them out of the sand, and laid tliciu c.irefiilly 
aside to dry for a few da.v.s; I afterwanlsrcmuied the seeil 
pods from thc stems, iindHiept them till the middle of 
April last, when 1 sowed the scixls on a hotbed under 
glL>s, and have now the satufiictioii of seeing upwards of 
sixty fine healthy young plants, the'produce of luy frioiid’s 
noble flowei-s, which so tiesm'cdly c.irricd ofi’thc first prize 
attheexhibition alluded to.—/, y hi Uanlener’aChruTi- 
ieU. 

, TaiEVBS OP THE New IIats.—Au elegantly dp'ssed 
geqtlemaii ordcnxl, some time ago,aal a Parisian hatter’s, 
twenty-five Jiats of aisveiitirely new form. The inuker, 
when they were finished, tried one on, andTiiiding that it 
liec.ime binffmado a twenty-sixth for his own personal use? 
The individiipl who had given the oiilcr called punctiially 
for them, and paid chcerful'iy? The next Sunday, thc hat¬ 
ter gave his new head-piece an airing m the Champs Kly- 
sees. When at the Itoad Point, he obsefved sci'eral per¬ 
sons adorned witli the cox’orings he liad made. One canio 
up to him, and said, with a peculiar wink, “ A good day for 
booty this, aud no police about!” Well, thought the 
hatter, 1 should not wonder if I had bixm making hats to 
serr-o as a rallying signal to members of a secret society, 
llatber concerned, he kept on his walk. Under the Arch 
of Trinm^h he saw ether individuals sporting other speci¬ 
mens of his last new stylo. One came (juickly baliind him, 
and said, “ Hero, nut those in your pocltet j aud these, nnd 
these,” He band^ him three watc^ with broken chains, 
two purses, and five handkerclilofs. The hatter now saw 
clearly enough the sort of society with which he was in 
leigsiifc Ho “ peached " to the nearest commissary of police, 
twenty-five pickpockets were speedily lodged *in 
Ptiiit CorrtiiiponiMri of tht New York Tinwi. 


A Hcasx PxifCESiiiox.—Kitty Hudson, whom many 
still rcmemlier as tlie Arnold Post, was born at that village 
ill 1705, and when six years of ago was left with her grand- 
i'ather, Mr. White, the sexton of St. Mai'y's, IMottiiiglmm. 
Here a young woman resided in the capacity of a servant, 
who used to reward Kitty with a stick of toffy for e\eTy 
” mouthful” of Bins slic prooural in sweiuiing the pews 
and aisles of the ihurcli. T1io poor child followeil this 
practice till sho cxiuld nether eat, drink, nor sleep without 
pins or needles in her moutli. tltlen sho got out of bed to 
supply herself with them, that sho might induce sleep. To 
such an extent did she carry this str.aiigc practice that ore 
it was discovered by her friends, her donhlc teeth had 
almost dlsiippcansl. At length she l^.'gaii to perceive a 
constant mnnhiiess *in her limbs, and a great inability to 
sleep. iVfler various medical apphcatioiis, she was removed | 
to thc general hospital. Iletwccn thu time of her admis¬ 
sion and Jnu^' l‘J, 178S, when she was finally “dismis'icd 
cured,” she nmlcnvent a most astonishing scries of ^jficva- 
lions. (iveat numbers of pins, and needles, i.iid phices of 
carious bone were cxfractcd.from her feet, legs, srms, and 
other parts of her body, while both her breasts werS rc- 
iiiovciVuitli the knife. While in thc iiilinniu'y a j'oung 
roan named (Joddard, who “ had sweet-hearted her from 
a child,” happenedito be an out-patient for a complaint in 
liis head, through vvhii h ho lost an eye. ITe used to cln cr 
her by saying he would marry her it she lost all her Inilis, j 
provided her life was spaicsl; and .she afterwards said it I 
was the kindness ot this joiing man, and her attachment I 

to him, which ciiahli.sl her to Issir up under her protracted | 

sulfeiiiigs. Six months al'ler her. discharge from the in- 1 
llrin.'ir.v, she w.as niarricd to tlui fnillirul (l^dard, tovvhoni 
sfie Uire nineteen rhililren. It is Huppo.s(s< she died in 
Derbyshire, whither sho went on. her husband's death.— 

IP. II. W>/lk's ” Old and New Nolliiigham." 

Tiivr 18 A lioY I rxM Trust.—“ Ionci-visited,'* sajs 
a gentleman, “ a large public sclnxil. At recess a little fel¬ 
low came up and spoke to the master; and as he ^^nriied 
to go down the platform, thc nnister said, ‘ 77i»{ i« a boy J 
can triasl. He never faihsl nu'.’ 1 followed him with my 
eve, and lookisl at liiiii when he took his seat after roccss. 

He iiad a fine, open, iiuiily faci*. t thought a good deal 11 

about the master’s remark. What a character had that 
little boy oariKsl! tie li.id already got what nould lie 
worth to him more tlniii a fortune. Jt would ho a passpoit 
to the best ollifc ill the city, and what is better, to the confi¬ 
dence of llie whole coiuiimnity. I wonder if thc ho).s 
know how soon they are rated by older people. Every Iioy 
iii. the ”<'iglihourIi(Kid is known, and Ojiinious formed of 
liini; ill' has a cliai acted, eitlicv favourable or unfivvour- 
ahle. A hoy of whom the muster can say, ‘ f can trust him; 
lie never faded me,’ will never w.jmt employment. 'The 
fide'dty, iiTOJifitiieva, and iiidtustry which he has .shown at 
school are. prized everywhere. He who Ls faitldcss in lit¬ 
tle shall be faitldcss in much.” 

■. SonstV-EMiE TEi.EOB.APit TO Aeeica.—I t Ihw lately 
iiecu announced in one of theleaiKng French papers, that 
an important project, which has extiled thc interest of the 
Frenoh government. Is about to be realised. It is stated 
that, after a seiiouv stutly of the matter, a convention, in 
which the dilVcreiit powei's interested have taken part, has 
liceii concluded for the estahlishment of an electrical com- 
muuiciitiou which will unite the European continent with 
Algerii' by crossing thc islands of Corsica and Sardinia. 

The submarine telegraph which comes fhiin England to 
Pralice is to be continueil by land, and after crossing Nice 
and Genoa, will reach Speszia, at the liottom of the_ gulf of 
that name. The new line will start from tliat point, and 
afl<r crossing thc island of Corsica will pass by Sardinia to 
the coast of Algeria, near Bona. From that place, if it bo 
thought necessary, it will be continued as far as the Rcgimcy 
of Tunis, The works necessary for the acoomplishmeut of 
the fii-st part of this plan wiU be completed in two years 
frein the date of the promulgation of the lavv. At that 
time the lino will be prolonged by the shoyc of Hie Medi¬ 
terranean in Africa as far as Alexandria, in order from that 
point to reach India and Australia, 
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stork of good humour, els6h(! will ncverriccomplish | May the delig'hts of tl>e. pure morning brerzo cu- 
a sale or find a market for his goods. | circle your brow.” With such and like snlntalions 

My Irieiid G. was a wealthy merchant, who i they would stalk to the fountmn in the centre of 
Iratiwicled ctmsideraBIe business at Aleppo. He ' the square, and there go through their morning’s 
lesuictl ill a,spacious house belonging to one of ablations, with what Dr. Johnson used to term 
the khans or caravansaries. Up-stairs tliere was “ oriental scrupulosity." 

room enough for half a regiment of soldiers; down- "I hope your excellency has reposed on the 
stairs, extensive warehouses and his office. G. pillow of innocence and happiness, and that your 
was a most Imspitablc creature, and usually had j dreams have beejii visions of P.aradise," etc. “ The 
his housevfult of travellers. One of tliis latter , same to you, sir.' With such flowers of eloquence 
class was myself, and that on more than one mutual greetings are exchanged, while the ablu- 
oceasion; but at present I shall confine my romi- tions arc being performed, and then tho barber and 
niseences to my first visit to>lcppo, wbon 1 was a bis assistant inalce tlicir appearance. Heads and 
dtranger a»d uninitiated in file manners and cus- beards and chins arc shaven as smooth as the 
loms of the P 9 oplc, besides being ignorant of their pavement, seated on wliicb these .itinerant nier- 
languagc. « ' chants go through their toilet. As a matter oi 

.. -^Ij-^-’d-room window Idokcd into the great course, the barber W fall of important intelligence 
square, wherOu,’'.'. all seasous of the year were and news, else would he disgrace the fame of his 
congregated itinerant merchanlj, bale goods, ance.stors. ‘ k: 

camels, and camel drivers; the merchants slept Well, Hadji Mahomed,” exclaims a sorpaient 
and ati? in little trooden hutches which extended trafficker from Baghdad, “ what new.s from the 
all round the square, and which were let out, with seashore, and what in the city f” 
key and padlock complete, for a trifling wcel^y ” Stout tidings,” replies the loquacious barber, 
rent. One of these hutches was the fiic-simile of seizing the merclignt by tbc top-knot on bis bead, 
all the rest; for in addition to the owncr’ij box tho only s;^t where tho hair is permitted to gro-.'. 
(which was supposed to contain fabulous sums ,of aud flourishing his razor in the other haiAI. 
money, and opened and shut to an ahinning jing- “Stout news for trafficking gentlemen like you ; 
ling of bells) and bedding material, they consisted six ^lilures in the city, and all the bankrupts’ 
of four whitewashed sides, an elevated stone bench eireetg to be brought to the hammer immediately— 
to servo as bedstead, a shelf or two, half a dozen many vessels arrived at the sea-port town full of 
wooden pegs, with long- robes aud turbans (curi- manufactured goods from all parts of Ewope—the 
ously intermixed with strings of onions and garlic) i price of imports fiilling rapidly—the value of ex- 
pendent therefrom. A camp stool or two, a copy j port goods rising in proportion.”^ 
of the Koran, a few pipes, a narghile, ,a diminu- Such news is of course highly acceptable, and 
tive coff'ee kettle, a tray wi& sjx small fiujans delights liis auditors, who add an extra p:ira or so 
(cups), and a brazier-viith a charcoal fire in the to his usual fare. Their commercial transactions 
centre; this completed the furniture of Ihe-room, consist chiefly in bartering the produce of the 
with the addition perhaps of tL“. merchant’s travel- interior for bale goods imported; and though from 
ling saddles and boots, neither of which, in my long experience they are all well aware that such 
humble opinion, could be reckoned as ornaments, items of news are largely fabricated by tbe barber 
At all seasons of the year the brazier was liimsclf, to suit the class of listeners, they like them, 
alight,- in summer it answered for supplying fire for the love of gain is innate in tliem, and money, 
to cook coffee with, or Ibr the perpetual demand even in imaginary speculations, is soothing to 
of smokers j while in winter it imparted heat in their avariciou.s breaststhey are, in short, very 
addition to WMwering the abov^ purposes. No fond of biiilding ca.stles :n the air. | 

prince or potentate luxuriated more in palaces, or The barber straps his razor and takes his leave: 
reposed better on eider down, than did these iner- a small boy, servant of all work, makes' tho coffee 
chants live and sleep in these said hutches. aud fills and iigllts the pipes. By this time the 

.Being an eaiiy riser, I was usually looking iqte merchants have ensconced thon^ves in their 
the square from the lofty qnd capacious terrace of long loose nttire, adjusted their tnrbans, and per- 
G.’s house long teforff 'the rest of the city was formed their mornii^ orisonj. .The camel drivers 
au-ftir. At that hour, the pureness of the morning , and muleteers have loosed thffljv beasts of burthen 
air was untaint^ with tho peculiar oriental smell from the various iron rivets to wltich they #cro 
of the bazaars, wWch I »b.yminate, and there was tethered during the night aud driven them away 
something indescribably lovely in t’je seren^.tran- (of pasturage to tho outskirts of the city. Town 
quillity of the hour of dawn, myriads 6f larks scavengers now make their appearance, and sweep- 
balancing themselves and sh.iking the pearly dew- ing up ^he square, they carry away the offal to be 
drops from their wings to the sweetest and most sold to the promietors of the various gardens in 
cheering of songs. All this wa.s nice, sentimental, the environs. Then comes the water carrier, and 
pure, and fresh, after the every-day bustle and sprinkles the place fronv bis huge leathern sack, 
futigne of a hot and mercantile city and a by which tinig the city has awakened to its every- 
clamorous and bustling people; so, as I have day noise and labour, and business transactions are 
already said, I climbed up to the top of the terrace commenced. 

before others, and wateb^ proceedings as Ihe city Every square in Aleppo, at all scMons of the 
gradually awoke to the turmoil of life., One by year, lias piles upon piles of merchandise exposed 
one the locked doors of .the various hutches would to the open air; by means of tarpanliiis these 
swing heavily upon their hinges, and the half- are cffSctually protected from any inclemency of 
asleep occupants qtmuble out into the glare of day. weather, and they are excluded from tlie ware- 
“Babah il kciv, (the top -if tho morning.to Jou.) h()u“cs, either because there is no room for them 
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i^sidu, or else because Ihcv haw only just arrived, object would iu their esfiiualion ruin the speeula- 
or have only just been sold and are idboiit to be tion, and nfar the pleasure of bargainin'^, 
sent away. From one of the above causes, there i At last the patterns ai’c returned to their fomrer 
they lie, and being there they adbrd capital lem- position ; tbo merchants ranee themselves in regu- 
porary seats and very good siibstitutes lor tables. ■ lav order in front of the broKcra, forming a rather 
heated on these, the occupants of the hutches ' extensive* semicircle, and the boldest and most 
already alluded to discuss their pipes* and coffee, i inured bargainer Waks the ice. 
be.siiles a vast deal of mercantile conversation, i “ How inucli of tb.il blue rjolb have von cot. 


of Ihpir private xnoiu*tary iPansactions. They have I est cqlieo-lioiine keeper to serve tlie j^uesls round 
travelled long togethei’, coming and going by the | with coffee and navglrilcs at bis own expense, and 
same caravans, enduring in company, and with ; this order being ppctflily executed, the, merchant 
prai.sewoi'Uiy good humour, all the hardships eii- ; returns to his charge. , 


v*s vatji Kv'vva uviikivut* USX viiw 

coiiutered iij a tiroary desert journey. 


Hadji Ali, the proprietor of the goat's wool from I rate per bale ? ” 


How much of that bine clotli, hi>d *it what 


mom ha, at last sold his wool to tho proprietor of a i one inch of the lilue cloth iu (pii^sfion. Here, t.his 
sttaw hat for ne.srly twenty times its original cost, j is 'vhat you want." 


Wjjdji’s cachinnatibiis by alluding mysteriously to ' peiisc*. 


the great year of the Kiiixali (the cartlKinako), 
when, a.s report goes, ll.udji lost ten lbou<and 


Vo( one whit less deceitful than the delal, is the 
trader; be earnestly protests that the blue cloth 


wiien, a.s ropori goes, loso icn U!ou<.in<i , iriiuer; lie earnestly protests tHat tlie blue cloth 

piastres, besides ever so tnany camcLs and rtnles is what he, requires ; the broker expostulates; the 
ami donkeys. A sharp-looking little man sfroin , merchant grows wroth; the broker disclaims ; (he 
Di.ibekir recounts bis exploits, which savour mjr- , merchant screams; the tyro brokers roar out at 
velloiisly of .swindling; but he is held up as a i tho topmost pitch of their lungs; whereupon the 
patlom of meveawtilc cunning, being skilkd in ' whole posse of traders join in the uproar. Unin- 
orienfal qnirlis and (juibbli's. An old Tu' k. with a I iti.itcd str.'mgers, and friglitened females and cbil- 
gvey-beardod son, both of wboih have travelled ; dren, rush to the windows of the various bouses in 
from di.slant Mosfil, lis*ons to the last narrator I the klianewbilstTonc old lady, in a.craeked voice, 
with special interest, and impresses c.n iiis :.un tho | asks whether tho Arabs Ittfvc invaded the city. A 
propriety of imitating him. I loud burst of laughJfiV greets this inquiry ; good 

Suddenly the noisy elamonr of oonsersation is I humour and quiet arc^tfttored to the bargaining 
bushed into a whisper. Two sleek-looking iiidivi?' lot, and the farce is acted over again a second time, 
duals, bead brokers of .the city, stalk into the j It would be useless to vceajnluhite bow oflen the 
iqiiare. There is cunning in the eyes of bolli of , caffegee re)ileiii.slies the pipe.s and tho coffee—how 
them, and large parcels of patterns protrude from | oltcn the same questions are asked and answers 
under their .’irn^. Fipes ami coffee arc served I evaded—how often timid peo))lo implore iiiforma* 
around; the two ecdiitc luiietioiiaries sent fli^m- | lion relative to the horrible deed they presume to 
selves on the largest Mancifester bale in the square, I be trausaciing—how ofleu the angry storm of 
aiul'using another for a sbowboard, they open out I voices swell upon the air, and then speedily subside 
tlio palleru book? Id tbair full extent, jnd lhe,eye.s into hilarfty and peace. Siiflice it to .say, (bat full 
of all lookers-on are. dazzled with the gorgeous ! three hours are sometimes thus exhausted in vain 
lUsplayi of colours. White, black, bine, green, j and noisy strife, goring which interval there ft 
yellow, brown, pink, crimson, drab, with all j ^kirnour sufficient to g^o isVc to any^mlsginiigs 
iulerincdiate shades, afld" every line and tint of ll5e | relative to ftjvjisiou or civil discord. , 

rainbow, are developed in the small atoms ofi* At last, both parties grow weary ot^bis ehild's 
samples so skilfully and tastily^ arranged by the | play; the man that askafpr the blue c4oth acknow- 
wary Manchester merdumt, and so eleganHy j ledges a weakqess for the gaily-eohmrcd Imndker- 
bound in a purple morocco iweket-book. • chiefs; eacl» man ultimately singles out Lis pat- 

The appearance of tliosc samples is a signal for tern; the quantity' is disclosed, and the names of 
general action.; pipes are laid aside for a •linut^', the various merchants whose effects they are; but 
and the business of the day coimncitecs in rjght the price ? that is still kept a secret, for only the 
dowu earnest. The various merchants that con- first act of the comedy of bargaining in the cast 
stitute what is termed the l»aghdad,earavan, hut is now brought to a dose. There is much, very 
which indudes traders from all parts of Meimpo- much, yet to be accomplished, before John Snooks 
tamia, congregate like eager sdioolhoys round the can inform his correspondents at hopie that he has 
two brokers, and the bfioks of p.alterns are p.-wsed advantageou.sly’disposed of a lot of “ grey donies- 
froin hand to hand, each one carefully noting the tics.” Start not, i-ead«r; we spealc not of old slaves 
texture of that particular sample upon which ho iu quoliug lhe above Imnnless phrase,, for the grey 
lia-s set his choice, though careful to conc.Q(iI his domcstiiis in question are only a certain quali% of 
selection ffom the liawk-like eyes of the two hro- doth, well known in Maiidiestcr trade uicculprs. 
kers. Any symptoms of anxiety for any particular Ties two brokers havipg given the names of the 
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t(i be (lesireJ, si) Tjr as the design is yet 
cniTieil out; auJ wliip the whole is completed, 
tills depiirtment will eimslitnte a spectacle unique 
in itself, entirely novel, anil possessing a value for 
the practical piirposes of study pnd illustration, 
to wliieli there is iiothiiig else in existeilee, in this 
country at least, that can prefer a similar elniui. 
The animals and iiirds are stufi'ed with eonsuin-' 
niate skill, and the human tigurcs are uiodcllcd with 
remarkiiUe fidelity. The best evidence o( the suc¬ 
cess which has crowned the eflbrls of tlie artist in 
this department is found in the unqualified ad¬ 
miration and interest liis labours c.xcite among the 
'speetator*. 

We stroll,onwards 'through the nave; looking 
into thn diiierunt courts, observing that in each 
.jSrd-'vU. of them the guide-boujis are very much 
il» rcquisiti«!? v?AlAk*l!e vi-syors are consulting them 
for the satisfaction of li.stening ^groups ; looking 
also into the portrait galleries, where wc searcli in 
vain fbr cclebrit4cs who ought to be there, and 
puzzle our biographical memories to aetount for 
some who, we are disposed think; might iis \^ell 
be absent. A strange mClanfje of sounds attr.acts 
113 to the Musical histrument tlourt, where lyc are 
favoured with a conglomeration of simultaneous 
performance.^ by amateur professioimls, to whom 
the kcy-bo.ard.s of a score of open pi.anofortc.s oti'er 
a temptation which they cannot witlislalid. Ifencc 
ten pair of hands, or so, are rattling away toge¬ 
ther, and fi-agmeiiks of tunes, both lively and 
grave, make up a coiic'crt much more varied than 
harmonious. 

The Industrial Courts remind us of the Hyde 
Park Exliibiliim; but the abundauce, tlie luxurious 
plethora of riiateriak .wealth, which cliin-acterized 
that extraordinary gathoi in", arc as yet bnt feebly 
repcesented in the I’coplo’s I’jiacc. Perhaps it is 
not desirable to introdCee more of tliis element 
than is necessary as means of iuslruetiou; and it 
is to be feared that the. appropriation of too large 
a portion of the area to mere purposes of trade, 
while it will have a teiTflency to lower the charac¬ 
ter of the establishment, may not result very 
largely to the profit of the traders. 

Tlie most pleiusing feature.^ of the promenade in 
the interior, indopendeut of the courts, witli their 
marvellou-s contents, arc the foreign plants and 
sjl^rubs, and the exquisite flowers, and the profu- 
sioiijof both, contrasted with t}ie snowy statuary 
which occupies, or will-occupy, evei’y available site.' 
The predominance of undraped figures, however, 
is, we think, jin outrage against correct taste and 
that old-fashroned Englklvfeeling which we .■should 
bo sorry to banish from the land. Wc are quite 
aware that a figure may lie draped to the chin, 
and yet be grossly immodest;' but wo strongly 
reprobrato the practice of exhibiting in uiixed com¬ 
panies any figure calculated to call a blush to the 
cheek of innocence mid youth. This is a point on 
which, we trust, public opinion will be made to 
bear upon the directors ot this undertaking, and 
secure some change. 

It is oppressively hot, and the aosenee of wate 
in the fountains suggests Ihu idea that it has all 
been dried up by Uie fierex) heat of the sun. Wo 
nsalie instinctively for the open corridor abutting 
on like park, and inhale the refreshing breeze that 
blows from without. Tlw panoramic Jand^cape 


which lias beneath is to day clearly visible iu all 
fhe gloi'y of summer, and the eyo roams with de¬ 
light over the rural expanse rich in serried Ibliage. , 
and dotted at intervals with the huhi'.ntions of 
' man. The park itself, however, the foreground 
of the pielurc, is very much a wildernes.s as yet. I 

not without i»s spots of quiet beauty, bnt bare ami | 

upturned, x\il,li a world (,f work yet to be done, i 

cro the pvomisc,of the. plans and the pictures vvitli 
wliicli every ey is familiar can be fulfilled. JJed.s 
of exquisite tlowcrs and shapeless heaps of earth j 

diversify the scene. There is a sad xvaiit of shady I 

.shelter from the he.at, the trees being all too lew | 

and of iusiguiiicimt size, Their black sliadows 
thrown upon the gra.ss tempt the, visitors to rc- 
clino at Iwigtli upon them to escape the intolerable 
heat; but this iiidulgeiieo is looked upon as a j 
species of Iroiison, and all who ollend by sitting or 
lying on thotgrass arc immediately hunted un jmd I 
driven hack iq)ou the red-hot gravel, by a.' cry j 
active brigade maiiit.iinid for the purpose^ The ! 
iinthovised •' tlnide to the I’alaee and I’erk” repre- \ 
sents, in its illustrations, certain Areaclian secius, | 
with figiiros groujK.’d upon the sward beneath the j 
trce.s. Jt iiiiiy bo as well for the ])ublic to know 
that if they expee.t to partake of any luxuries ot j 
lba|^kiud, they will be dlsappniutcd—that the eoii- ' 
servatioii of tlie grass i.s regarded by tJic keepers ' 
as oi more importanee Hum the enjoyment, dear to 
a Loadouer, to bo derived by using it as a carpet. ! 

.Having been guilty of this unconscious otTenep, i 
and routed up by a policeman, W'e rctum for ; 
•slieltor to the building; but in jur Way encounter I 
a party of baeclianals, evidently cxpuiienccd disciples i 
of sir ,lohii Barleycorn, who, having taken posses- | 
hion of a shady spot on the grass, and seated 
themselves upon it at least fifty strong, including i 
both sexes, bid (lefianeu to the efforts of tho gras.s- 1 
,wardens to move them off. They have fortified I 
(heir poBltion with pots of laier, and to all the | 
representations of the men in otljce reply with that | 
species of low wit known among their class under ! 
the denomination of “chall’,’’ itnd by uproarious ! 
bursts of suug of no very niodeijt kind, in which 
the. xvlialo party join jn occasional chorus. Off 
the grass they are detcmiiicd, one and all, not to 
go; and considering the overwhelming heat that 
prevf.ils ev.ev. i* the sh:ide,’one cannot much 
marvel at their aeteriniuatian to'avoid the sun¬ 
shine. What wc may marvel at, hovvever,»is tiic 
presence of the pots of beer Jn such quantities, .•md 
tho manifest efiects which its ditfusion has already 
produced upon the inpjor part of them. It ia but 
charitable to supp.osu that the overpowering heat 
of. the weather, coupled - with the fact that the 
■numerous fountiiins of tho Ci'vstal Palace as yet 
only exist upon paper, and that not a drop of 
dciukaUe watet is apparently obtainable, may bo 
the occasion of much of this excess—to’ which we 
fceUboniid to draw attention, er6 reiterated prece¬ 
dents give ths Ibrcc of custom to 'intemperance. 

On ascending again toward.i the upper terrace, 
our ears aie greeted with the welcome sound of 
music exquisitely w.srbled forth. We are met by a 
crowd of people, each armed with a tush-bottomed 
ebair, who arc running to secure an d^gible 
pusilion for listening to the performance Cf tho 
band. The performers have located tlmmselves in 
front of the centre transept, and in a few minutes 
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aresiinouuded by thousands of'dolis'hted listeners, that it has taken ns the best part of an l^to 
who, crowdnn: the broad llif'hts ’ i ■ - • ~ ^ - 


product of wind instruments, has f«i effect more 
approximafiijj' to the orchestral than we could 
have iuiaj'iiicd producible by such means alojie. 
Now is the season of speciiil enjoyment; the nt^le 
strain swells and sinks and s^|e]ls a^n, now 
rising' to a martial climax with tlra craw of drum 
and cymbal, now dyin" softly away like the breath 
of the niylit-wiud amon^ the whisperings sedg:e. 
We wander half unconsciously back ag^n into the 
>;ardcn of the nave, among the pendent dowers 
and reenmbeni shapes of beauty; into the portrait 
galleries that dank the courts; into the courts 
themselves, where yet a few belated artisde are at 
work Completing their prolonged labours; into 
tii j dopartiuenis where, in the cluH^ of solitary 
cuhihduMs, goods for sale are displayed—books, 
cutlci^, prints, pliotognvphs, stationery, perfumery, 
('tc. etc., but where trade appears to be taking a 
siesta, lulled to repose by the dulcet strains of the 
disimit baud. • 

> Towards evening the music ceases, and wc note 
tlTat the company has thinned cwsiderably since 
iiuon-day, the genteelcr portion having withdrawn 
i y the early rotaniing trains. We are also under 
::a obligation to return home before sunset, and 
rcMtlve to follow tlieir e.\ainplo forthwith. Ai this 
intcntion'ave aro unfortunately defeated in a umiu- 
ner ;inything but agreeable to our amour-propre. 
Directing our steps towards the railway cjifrance, 
\kc have iu!ccssarily to pass the “ Uefreshment 
Uooin," where the only iouutains, those of beer, 
which the Company have yet been able to get into 
working order, have been working bard cuongh 
all day. Wc enter, for the sake of reconnoitring, 
and struggling past the pumps, to the end of tl\p 
room, liud our conjecturo of the morning borne out 
by liiet. ns lor at least ks we are able to judge; a 
lew of the .same dabby faces, lack-lustre eyes, 
and bibulous throttles yet remaining at their 
libations, and iiflpre.ssiug us with the notion tliat 
they had never stirred from the spot. • » 

Escaping from this unsightly throng, we dO' 
scend the gallcriep towards the train, thinking of 
the tca-tablo aC home,*and antilipating its enjoy¬ 
ment.^ In a few min’utcs we dnd ourselves caught 
in a kind of trap in the centre of a dense crowd. 
We cannot udvaiu:e,J)ecause the way forwartU is 
barred by a closed door in charge of policemen; 
we "cannot recede, because the crowd behhid is 
pushing us forward ami increasing every moment. 
Tliere is nothing Tor it but patience; and patieilcc 
with the fooleries of some hundreds of noisy 
fellows made uuusnally boisterous by be» is nut 
the easiest of the practical vh-tues. The* wonicu 
shiiok and squall, and net a tew of them '$uinp 
from the low windows at the side into the garden, 
to esesM the rude civilities of sir’John Barlcy- 
oom's disciples. By and by we move on for a 
short distance, and ^en there is another stoppage 
of another quarter of an hour—then another move 
on, and we are admitted into another trap ; from 
this, in about twenty minutes more, we are also 
allowed to escape, and we emerge upon the iuilway 
platform. Upon looking at our watch, we find j 


dread of which ^vill deter us from any very speedy 
repetition of a visit to the palace by railway. 

Dumg the ride homo we aro regaled with a 
narrative of tlie exploits of ^a visitor who had 
signalized himself in the course of iho tlay by 
smuggling into the grounds, where, it vmuld seem, 
drinking w nominally forbidden, nmnbcvlc.s 3 pots 

luitAI* "I-Ta Its ««> l.I™ _i!_ 



the fruits of his triumphs, nve are unable to fathom 
the mystery of his proceedings. " • 

We leave Sydcnhalii behind us with re^.'^.iwc,.;^ 
not all of a pleasant Jund^M^aigtOany respcCtB 
wo have been .delighted beyond expectation, we 
hare also been disappointed, because annoyed be¬ 
yond expectation, by seeing tlft effects produced 
by intoxicating beverages upon those classes whom 
tfte undertaking professed to be intended to elevate. 
Wo look forward, therefore, to the futnre of the 
Crystal Palace with some degree of anxiety. If 
rq;idercd more popular in its ch.aracter (for there 
is too much of what is merely adapted for artistic 
ta^s in the various courts); if weeded of its 
objectionable statuarj’; if divested of all alliance 
with intemperance; and, above all, if opened on the 
Saturday aftemoim, so &s to meet the popular 
movement for the half holiday, and give confi¬ 
dence ‘that all intention of opening it on the 
Lord’s day is abandoned; if these conditions, wo 
.say, be obsorvej), then the uudcrtalcing, we trust, 
will proSper, and become, like its* predecessor in 
jb^dc- Park, a place ortnnocent amusement and 
improving study, .^f it is to remain as it is, how¬ 
ever, we are not witliou£%rave apprehensions that 
it may eventusdly degenerate into a monster 
Vauxhall or (Jremorne. 

Such are our impressions on a Monday’s visit. 
Another day we may take an opportunity of 
describing some of the curiosities with which it 
abounds, having a eincere desire, notwithstanding 
the above reinarifs, that the nndertaking should 
prosper and be made a source of healthful recrea¬ 
tion and improvement to all <-Iasso8 of society. 


BECOLLEC'TIONS 6^ ESPARTERO. 

It fell to my lot to pass several yejrs in Spain 
when that fine but slift distracle# country.was. 
scourged by mvil war. I was so fortunate as to* 
be presents at the he.ad-qnarters of the gallanf^ 
Spanish geueraWii-chief, E.spartdro, duke de la 
Victoria, upon whom the eye of Europe was then 
intensely fixed, as he played, warily but success- 
I’ully, the eventliil game of war with the powerful 
faction combating under tlie standard of Don 
Carlos, the pretendor to the Spanish throne.' As 
he has again ^een summoned to cctrieato tlie na¬ 
tion from its difficulties, my personal reeollections 
of him may now he read with a deepened interoet. 

It was early in the morning of the Slst of Au¬ 
gust, 1839, a lovely morning, that the duke de la 
‘Victoria—for such is Espart^ro'a ritle—and the 







Cirlidt general-in-chief, Maroto, rode side by side 
ont of the pi;etty town of Bergdra, accompanied by' 
some_ superior officers of the duke’s staff, and two 
English officers, of whom the writer had the ho¬ 
nour to be ort'c. The ocMr-ion was an interesting 
one. After a severe and protracted contest a con¬ 
vention had been signed between Eshartdro and 
the Carlist general-in-chief, Mafoto, at the town 
of Bergdra, in Guipuzera. Its conditions jrerc 
favourable for the queen's cause, and generous 
towards the vanquished. The Carlist troops agreed 
to lay down their arms, and it was to that spec- 
j tacld that we were now advancing, 
j All natnre seemed decked in a .holiday garb to 
! welcome the advent of peace. Soft breezes, redo- 
Iwt of the aromatic herbs with which the neigh- 
I bounng mountains and hills were carpeted, fanned 
out sun-burnt faces; the birds blithely carolled in 
tho-tr^, whose ridi foliage, gently agitated by 
the whispo-ing air, seemed, to bow a graceful hvef- 


come to the harbingers of peace ; a pnrljng Stream 
by Ibo ro-ad-sidc harmonpnsly responded to the 
rustling of the leaves; whilfit our horses, as 
though conscious of the beauteous mis-sion on 
which they were bearing us, pranced and curveted 
in .111 unwonted manner, responding with arched 
I’leek, and tossing mane, and pricked-up ears, to 
our caresses and affectionate encouragements. 
They hA’d steadily and faithfully carried us through 
many a long and weary march, safely picking their 
way* in the black night, over mountain paths, 
near the deep morass, and across the dangoroas 
ford, GrJIantly had they obeyed the rein, m the 
midst of the hot fight and in the perilous defile; 
and now, part and parcel of ourselves, as it were, 
they seemed to r^oice in the approaching festival. 

At a turn in the road we came in sight of the ex¬ 
pectant military masses. On either side was posted 
a brilliant division of the queen of Spain's amy— 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery. Close to the road. 
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on a rising ground, was .a most t'iclurcsque group, 
composed of Oarlist generals and Held ofacers, well 
mounted, and wearing zarharvan, or black sheep¬ 
skin spencers, and Basque raps, called hoynas, 
some red, others blue, and others white, with gold 
or silver bullion tassels. They were hardy and 
soldier-like in appearance and demeanonr. Oppo¬ 
site the queen’s troops were two divisions of the 
Carlist armj’. The olhcers and men, principally 
natives of the Basque Provinces afd Navarre, all 
wore boifnas; their military appointments were 
good, and they were evidfently well disciplined. 
Many groups of women, and olil men, and young 
children, hovered about the ivanks, with pleased 
yet anxious looks —Hill anxious, for they could 
hardly believe ftat these good appearances would 
not be marred by some nutowar/1 circumstance. 

The moment the duke de la Victoria and the 
Cai-list general, Maroto, appeared, the fine military 
band;? of the queen of Spain’s regiments, and the 
dnims anS bugles of the Carlist biittalions struck 
up f the men fell into'lin'e with pleased alacrity; 
and there, opposite to and within a few yards of 
each other, stood those bronacd, hardy soldiers, 
who for years had been seeking* each other out, 
fift'ng at one another, and practising all the daring 
:ma stratagem of deadly war! There they wore 
assembled, with gentle and willing hearts, to 
give each other the embrace of peace! • 

In front of every battalion, Kspartdro harangued 
the Carlists; happily alluding to their beantifiil 
country, th’eir simple habits, their valour, thefr 
industry, the privdtious they had undergone, 
their rapidly approaching return to their long¬ 
ing families, their rural sports and dances, in 
which, he said, he bad cheerily joined in his youth, 
and concluding by riding up in front of the Car- 
list line, and after scanning it with his fine, 
Iteen eye, giving the word of command in a pow¬ 
erful voice—the word of command to the Carlist 
fi-oopa! This command >vns to “ stand at ease.” 
It was obeyed with true military precision. The 
clap of the soldiers’ hands crossed over the half- 
recumbent muskeg was electrical; it was the tri¬ 
umphant iicclaim of peace! , , 

The duke then said:—^•Now, my men, pile 
your arms, ^nd go and embrace my soldiers, no 
longer your enenijesj* but your lovuigljicnds.”. 

In a minute the soldiers of thi two heretofore 
hostile armies were mingled together in sincere 
fraternity. Many noble traits were displayed on 
both sides at this monflrTt of heartfelt reconcilia¬ 
tion,,and during the period which immediately 
succeeded it. After this nd’cctiqg scene, the two 
generals retnnicd to Bergfira amidst universal 
vioat from the troops. They were also hailed; 
by the inhabitants with the liveliest demonstra¬ 
tions of delight, and nil was gay and happy.* , 
Having accompanied the duke to his quarters, 
I rode out agmu to the spot where such a tending 
scene had just been enacted. I converacd with the 
CarlUt officers grouped with those of the qii^eu, 
who were all old and valued friends and comrades 
of mine. We spoke of different scenes and actions 
in which the two armies had been engaged; many 
curious anecdotes were related on both sides, and 
all was a source of manly congratulation op the 
termination of so unnatural a warfare. 

In otW parts were Carlist soldiers in affec¬ 


tionate converse with mejnhers of their families, 
who had corte from considerable distances to wit¬ 
ness this glorious pacification, and to return, ac¬ 
companied by their long-absent relatiyes, to their 
farms and cottages. Yoniig girls, too, wore there, 
seeking for theif lovers, brothers, or other kins¬ 
folk, and bringing fruit and otlic" rural delicacies 
to refresh and regale them. Old and yonng, high 
and low, all were animated by tfie blessed spirit of 
pe:icc; and, as the evening at length closed in, 
there wete to he heard in the nnnglcd*enc.amp- 
ment the ssveet melodies of Onipuzeva, Alava, 
Biscay, and Navarre, succeeded by, or blended 
with, the not le»ss thrilliigairs of Aragon, Ca.stille,. 
Andalusia, and airthe provinces from rjliich the 
Spanish army drew its soldier.^. • 

Espartcro w:is next .c.alled upon to msplay bis 
loyaky and patriotism on a new an d unk-'lteii-loi'*- 
field. Political events ocfiHrr«9'*W1l(lW^Saed in the 
departure of the qneen-inother from Spain, notwith¬ 
standing Esp:irtcro’s entreaties tljjit she would not 
take so rash a step, and in his being elected ty the 
representatives of the nation, in Cortes assembled, 
sol(? regent of Spain. In that elevated post he 
was distinguished b}' it strict adherence to the 
constitution, by the care he took of tlic youthful 
quetm and her sister the infanta, tv horn ho sur¬ 
rounded by virtuous and talented prweplor.s and 
an exemplary conrt< as well as by the simplicity of 
his own demeanour. 

But the army, chiefly composed of raw recruits, 
w.as corrupted by faithless'"officers, acting in con¬ 
cert wiUi base political agents of the queen- 
mother; and after a series of niiliUiry revolts, 
which were qmt down by the courage and energy 
of the regant, th(? troops whiej^ he p]aced himself 
:it tlic head of fell ofl' from him by degrees, and 
he barely saved his own life and the lives of a 
few faithful fulloweiff inck*ding his ministers and 
' some generals and other militiiry officers, by em¬ 
barking in the Bay of Cadiz on l^ard the English 
liiie-of-battle ship Malabar, and coming to England. 

Don Brddomero Espartcro dnko de la Victoria 
was in his fifty-first year when ho arrived in this 
country, in the month of June, 1843; consequently, 
he is now in his sixty-.second year. He is of middle 
height, and well made; his complexion is dark, 

! and his cdiintenanco thoughtful .and c-xpressive. 
As a military officer, he is master of his profession; 
as <t statesman, he .stands nlmo.st alone in Spaitf 
fsr that strnightforS'ardiiess which is of infinitely 
more value Mian the tortuosity of an adtute ffiplo- 
inatist. He is an accomplished gentl^an, a sin- * 
cere friend, and, above alh^an honest mto. On bis 
arrival in London, great numbers of the nobility “ 
land gentry,iBs*well as military officers of high ' 
rank, called at his* hotel (Mivart’s) and inscribed 
their names in his visitors’ book; field-marshal 
the dflke of Wellington being one of the first to 
visit him. 

Daring their residence of more than five years 
in this cciniitry, the duke and his amiable duchess 
won the afl'ection and resf^ct of all to whom they 
became known. 'It was highly gratflyii^ to those 
who had been by the giallant duke's side through¬ 
out his arduous campaigns in ^ain .to visit him 
during his honourable exile. Nothing could be 
more affectionate than his reception ^ his old Egg- 
lish fidends, whom he Relighted *10 see around 
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hun. Hs wolconisd them on all occasions as iq the house) t6 sret uwav unrecognised bv iho 
though they Lad been members of h?iown family; people. e ^ » cog j m 

whilst, On their part, «iey regarded liita with, if j Accoi-diiig to previous directions, the coachman 
possible, more afTcution and respect than when he drove to the royal pidacc, where the duke was 
was at the liead of his victorious arujy, or on tlie most graciously reemved by the queen. Tlicnce 
pinnacle of power as regent of tipain. j he proa>eded to the palaias of the Cortes, where the 

biraply Hthrod, he might frequently be seen : senate was assembled. When Espartcro entered 
perambulating our London htreets in his quiet the house, all tlio senators rose. The veteran 
observant manner; his uniufected bearing atfording . fichl-marshal Castanos, duke of Bajlcn, who, at 
no indication that he was the gallant and success- : the commencf-nent of the I’cninsular war, defeated 
ful general and patriot, wImko hauishnieut from , and captured the French division of 20,(XX> men 
his native country, for a period, was a brilliant under geurral JDupo.it, advanced from his place 
addition to his fame, inasmuch as it was can.sed and welcomed Espnrtcro; whilst, oii the other 
by his strict adhoreiico to^.ho. constitution ho liad ' hand, fiuld-mai-shal Naiw.aez, Espartcro’.s rival and 


sworn ti, defend, and by his loj-alty to the sovcroimi. i former enemy, did'the same; and thus he was 
At length he was recidled to Spain by his , conducted to his seat betw-eu those two com- 
sovereign. His rank as Jield-mar*Jjal, and all his ; mundeis. The venerable duke de Baylen—the 
Jiono..-» and titles, were restored to him and j father of the Spanish army—wore the white uni- 
he was nou.L..:..I Ij the queen a senator or peer. i form which was the costume of his rank at the 
On this occasion ho again displayed those noble memorable bygone period when he gained bis vic- 
qiialiiies for which he ha.s ever been remarkable, tory at Bavlcii. in Andalusia, in ISOS. This was 


qualities tor wliicli lie Has ever been remarkable. 
In obedience to his sovereign’s commands, he lust 
no time in repairing to Madrid, to take his seat in 
the charalier of senators. He landed at San ^rbas- 
tian, end thence travelled post in as priv.ite a man¬ 
ner as possible, arriving iu the capital, as he wished 


tory at Baylcu, in Andalusia, in 1808. This was 
noble. It was a grand- scene of justice; cnirlcd, 
URverlheless, with the utinosi simplicity, frimkly 
proffered, and as frankly luid unaffectedly ac¬ 
cepted. 

After taking the usual oaths, Espartcro reniai'icu 


waiting to catch a glimpse of the ill’istriou.s man , Esparteru !” the ladies waving their handkerdiicfs, 
whose virtuous esjurse had so highly endeared him j and all animated by genuine euthusiasm. As to 
to them. But Espartcro, though repeatedly in- 'the pedestrians, they crowded round Espailiiro’s 
vited by the expectants to appear in the balcony ■ modest carriage, shoulLng vivas, saying affection- 
to receive tlieir affectiouate „ setings, remained in , ate and respectful words, such as tho lieauliful 
his apartments. The street was crowded through- Siwnish language so touchingly supplies; and 
out the night and during the following day, in , when arrived at his ii'ieud’s house, he was uhso- 
tho cour.s« of which he was visited privately by the ' lately lifted from the carriage by the people who 
ministers and man^ personal friends, . , , ! had so patiently watched for an opportunity of sec- 

Espai-tdro’a gi'eat anxiety was to avoid giving a | mg him. 
plea for any popular manifestation in his favour, or | That night he left Madrid m a travelling ciir- 
for any cries against those who had .so unjustly i riage for Logrono, where ho arrived in duo time, 
persecuted him, lest they should lead to oommo-! He continued to reside them, occupying himself in 
tions and raUisions b^ween the military and the 1 improviug his landed property iu U>e vicinity, 
people. His^ only object, was to pay his dutiful | eiyoying tiie society of a few jarivate friend, carc- 


_ , witliontosteutaUon, mu'kiiituyaua generous wall. 

A modest private carriage drew up about mid-day The recent convulsions in the SpaniA capital have 
before the house where Espartdro was staying, compelled lum, however, once more, like another 
Two ladies and a gentleman, tho latter wearing a Cijie;-inatu8, to emerge from obscurity; the na- 
large cloak, alighted, aasd entered the houso. This tional voice having called hinj by acclamatioii to 
did not excite any particular notice on the part of the conduct of Uie public affiurs.* 

the crowd assemble without; for many visitors_ ' 

of the same class came and went in the course of “ 
tba morning. In about hJf iin hour the same 

party, 'WUArOntly, left the house, entered the car- and tom by intomal dissenalons, if tbo w 
riage, ana drove off: ahegentl^nau in-the cloak, 


* Tho ronnsrit whieh Kapai»:t6in>*ia tender cannot frU to be 
vise j but ah I what a boos it were to .Spam, so long oonvnkeii 
and tom by intemal diaseuaions, if the way vote paved by 
him ibrthe enneewion of relipi®"* teleration. Derinc his 


rhure and dniva i>R. 'The ceiithsman in-the clonk k™ thrthe enneewion of relipstw telerPim. J^no Ims 
n^e, ana urore on. JOe genuunan m me Cl^h, ^J*,nt,e ki Jineleod he cannot have Ihiled to have Wn 

which was worn «0 as to shade the greater part of atmr-k, u other loreipten have been, viith onr loyalty and 


the face—a very usual fashion in Spain—was 
EsftARTkRO. He bad, as preconcerted, arnlled 
himself of thh. Cloak.of his friend (who remained 


poncenblo character av a natiore. These' qualities wo owe, 
under Ood, to tho BWreBtfiotcil ciroelatSoa emon^at ns of the 
Su iiii ares ol tmth. Te eoaier apon iipue tho sains blessings 
would be the highest act of patnoOstn.—Knwos. 


to do, before its inhabitants wei-e aware that he , during the brief sitting of llie houso, and then 
was once more amongst them. He drove to a , retired, no longer, however, unrcccgnispd by the 
fi-iond's house, and reimuned there In the strictest p(•'^pIe. It was spread abroad with lightning velo- 
privacy. It soon oozed ont, however, that E.-par- city that Espartcro liad been at tho royal palace, 
tdro was in Madrid, and, by degrees, the pave- and was at the chamber of senators; and his return 
meat in Iront of the house whoro ho was, and ; to his dwelling was through aconluued round oi 
eventually the whole street in which it stands, be- acclamations. The window., of tho houses were 
came crowded by people of all ranks, anxiously | crowded ly thousands of both sexto, ciyiiig, “ ilua 
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GALVANOrfASTY. 


Evtshy one l<nows tho caitora tnle of a ocrtain ; 
king and his court, who itrove to cxhanst, the ' 
power of a coinplaisaut fairy )>y ri'quiriner her to 
perform feats continnally increasing in difficulty. 
The same may be said to pass now between Imman 
industry and electricity. This mysterionS agent,' 
this g(>nius of the thunderbolt, whom the orien¬ 
tals, why. I know not, repi’escnt as|a being of ex- • 
trcincly diminutive size, seems to have overpassed 
the limite of the wildest hnn’ian requirements, ami 
given far more th.an tlie most c.-.actiiig spirit ever 
dreamed of demanding. In the ^Milesian school ■ 
of Thales, six centuries before onr era. it was re¬ 
marked tliat a biu of yellow amber, called ehefrov, 
being nibbed, drew light bodies .towards if, as tbc , 
loadstone attracts iron; and from the time of. 
Thales to that of Uescarlcs. luimerons theories 
were promnlgatcil to explain the pbenumcnon. 

Towards the middle of the seventccutli century, 
Ottc of Gnerieke, the' inventor of the pneumatic 
machine, construcled an electricnl sipparsdns by 
means of a globe of snlpbnr. as large as a child’s , 
head, moonted on an axis. This ;?l<)hc, in revolv¬ 
ing,^ rubbed against an chislic cushion, and pro¬ 
duced electric sparks. From (hat epoch, philoso- I 
phers began to question nature through experieiu>o. ! 
Laying aside the fiterile theories which, during j 
more than t.w-o thousand years, had.enchained mil . 
enervated the liuumn mind, they renounced .all | 
guessing at the causes of phenoiijcna, and con- ; 
tented themselves with determining what the j.he- ' 
nomciia really were. | 

What then v/ere the answers of the electrical 
agent to the questions of experimental .science ? j 
Is lightning electricity? Yes, for with artifirial : 
electric batteries the same etfects on animal life are i 
produced, as by the action of thnnrlcr-clonds. Yes, ■ 
ibr electricity may be drawn from tbe sky, the air, 
and the earth, and employed as an artificial bat¬ 
tery. Tliehc facts led Friiniriin to the useful inven¬ 
tion of the lightning conductor. 

'‘EiilJuit cuiio tnbij..i), eceiitruin (jue tvreanis.” 

. < 

“ lit! wroslcil friini the skies Henven's tiirkcil brand. 

And tine the soeptro fruai the lyrnat’s hand.” 

Or, to give a bnrlojquo paraphrase,'-— 

“ He with a Kite hrooBbt bifhtning from the sky. 

And like a kite he peck’d king Geoi-gc’s eye.” 

Thephysioal philosopllbi^ Charles, has frequently* 
appeas^ storms by Siding to the clouds a kite 
attached to a metallic thread, ^hich coudnets 
silontly downwRi'ds the fluid lightning. At tlic« 
ConseiTstory of Arts, in Paris, may be seen the 
varnishedsto(dwhich supports the metallic string: 
the wood is soorchod by the lightning, whidh fell, 
over it like * cascade of Are. The physiologi|}al 
effects of electrioity are vei'y^tomarkable. Without 
-speaking of the shock of the Leydon jur, and the 
sensation caused by t^rks, it is certain that all 
animfd or^nization, as to sensibility, motion, tko 
di^tSve Actions, nutrition, the_ dcvelopThcnt of 
the organs, cte., is -aadet the empire of the electri¬ 
city of the Kvinff being. 

When Volta nad inveirted the apparatus wjiicb 
bears name Pf the voltaic pile, AMini, the 
nephew of Gklvrmi, who was the first to observe 


tbo facts wbicli led Volta tq his great discovery, 
tried its action on anim:^ which had been killed, 
and on criminals who had been executed. The head 
of a bull, detacbed from the hbdy .and plated on 
a table, wliSu excited by the clcclrical curreut, 
opened its eyes, rolled Ihom furiously, inflated its 
nostrils aud shook its ears, .as if the animal were 
alive and prepared for combat. On another fable, 
the plmigcs of a dead horse were near hurting tho 
spectators, :md did break the apparatus phacod near 
the anitiiSl. 

Afterw;'ul?,in England, some physiologists pur¬ 
chased from :i criminal eoiulcinm'd to death his 
own binly (slraugc bavjjfain !) in order lowest tho • 
aiiimsl elee.t’/ie, raeorics, imd.ii!so wiLli t’-.e cliavita- 
ble intention of (if }k)>- ible) recnlliiig'tlv hanged 
man to life. The re.snlt wastcrrliic. The ero"’- 
did nUt rttnni to life, h«^ a violent, aud < * .enlsivc' 
respiration w.ss privlutvd, the eyes opened, the lips 
wei'e eonvuh..o!, and the fiice of tho flss:»ssin, no 
longer obeying any Jireeling int-'inct, presented 
snob strange contovlioiis of phy.sioguomv, that ono 
of the spectators fainted with hoiwr, ami remained 
for several days in :i species of bcwildermcul. Pu- 
scli,_ I’eau, Talma, in tlielr mimicry of criminal 
IKissioiis, fell far short of Ibis fearful reality. 

Lightning and cleotricity sometimes set on lire 
odilices and conibuslible substanee.s wliicli come in 
their way; it was, therefore, .sought to produce 
heal hy the elect ric agent. Tbe following was one 
of tbc many experiinonts fried. Solder metallio 
wires to botli extremities of a pile, then bring the 
other ends of tliom wires into contact, so that an 
electrical current m.-iy pass from one to tho other; 
Hum place any, even the inort iusolublo body, in 
the midst of llie lliune surroi'".ding ihe meeting 
ends of tbc wires, o-nil it will speedily become 
fluid. Refractive imfals, minerals otherwise in¬ 
soluble, carlh.s, tlint.s, nothi,.g eanrcsi.-t the action 
of such a furnace. 

I^'ovn the. brilliant fugitive light of liglituing, 
and of electric sparks, philosophers were led to 
seek in electricity a constant and useful light. The 
preceding ai rangcmei't, slightly modified, suc¬ 
ceeded to admiration in producing the desired 
effect. Two pieces*of charcoal placed at the point 
of contact of the soldered wires, bccomo ignited, 
and shine wotb a light fully as daz/,ling as that of 
tlTc snn. It was attempted to substitute this 
light’ for that of gap in shops, public rOoms, etc., 
bill it was found unsuitable on account of its over- 
whfclraiug brilliancy hurting the eyes. It is, how¬ 
ever, coiislautly employed in the serv'co of tbe 
huge microscopes usually ^^lled solar. 

Yfith the volt'jje pile a strong motive power has 
^een obtainedj able to impel vessels on the water, 
and to work mnehkiery on fluid. Voltaic electri¬ 
city also nets on the magnetic needle. Under 
its influence the loadstone .accomplisliea so many 
wonders that it well des^ves ils Ancient name, 

“ the stone of Hercules." 

■We ipay im.sgine that ono day It was said to 
the electric cunent, “ Don’t you think yon could 
travel as a coorior from Paris to Marseilles on me¬ 
tallic wires ?" Before the word " Marsoillc.t" colild 
well ho uttered, the answer had already reached 
the extremity of Franbe, Ariel, Who boasted iitbat 
he^uld “ put a girdle round the eatth In forty 
minutas," was a Uggard when comjihtcd with the 
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electric felegrnph. How tnie were the memorable have seemed fabulous to those who lived before 
words of Napoleon i: " The sovereigns who pre- 1850. .One has only to bring to M. Cobicntz a 
ceded me never understood that in modern tiroes model in wax, plaker,. earthen-ware, armorial 
the powee of science roaltes part of the science of bearings, the impress of a seal, or any other otiject, 
power.” . natural or artificial, and ho will retnm you an er- 

Modern physics have established the fact that quisite metallic fac-similo. By this same process, 
our globe is one grand elcetric machine, whose nowers, rfruits, even anatomical apecimens, and 
currents direct the magnetic needle, which in its objects of ualural history, have been (if I may coin 
turn serves as a guide to navigators. Chemistry a verb) fae-similized in metal. At the war-office 
owes to electricity so many compositions and de- there has lafaly been established a workshop for 
compositions, so many yarious molecular actions, the gslvanoplastic reproduction of the copper- 
M many metals produced for the first time, that, plates of the map of France, in order both to reduce 
in a word, the most comprehensive chemical theory tho price, and to render additions and corrections 
IS that of the electrical properties of the primitive possible; for if a defective portion in a galvano- 
eleraenls of sjmple or compound bodies. Light- plastic plate be removed, it ciui easily be produced 
ning an^ electricity draw with them a small quan- anew in the metallic bath. 

■tlty of matter, divided .into excessively minute GalVanoplasty .is to sculptnre and engraving 
poriiC.'**- With these thpy coat, so to speak, the what photography is to painting. To eqnai a pho- 
bodics wiui viuicu iheyVome in contact. I have tographic.proof with the hand would require years 
seen specimens of com-se inarMc or compact lime- of industry and a consummate knowledge of art. 
stonp, forming.tlie pointed siiniioits of some pro- In the same way, to reproduce, otherwise Umn by 
montories in tne bay of Cannes, in Provence, and galvanoplasty, a statuette or a bas-relief,‘with the 
which, struck repeatedly by lightning, are covered precision and fidelity of the electric agent, would 
with a layer of silver equal in thickne.ss to S five require more tlmn the talent of a first-rute artist, 
franc piece. The art of electro-plating in gold Let us now lum to the galvanoplasty of nature, 
and silver, coming every day into more* general I Tills entire globe, with its magnetized atmosphere, 
use, owes its origin to the enlightened observa- its solid continents, its internal nucleus iu a“sfate 
tions of M. de Larive, of Geneva. of igneous fusion, and the electrical reactions which 

GiJvanoplasty is the latest adaptation of this asa its consequences, is, in fact, a regular electrical 
process. The idea occurred to-M. Jacobi, of St. mfichine or pije, having its curronts directed from 
Petcrsbui^, that electricity might be made to east to vvest, as indicated by its action on tho 
bear olong tho metals, such as copper, silver, or 'needle of the mariner’s compass, which it directs 
gold, contained in a chemical bath, and ,'o deposit north and south. These cifrsents circulate inces- 
thom in great thickness on a sculptured plate, in santly beneath tho soil, and traverse all the mate- 
order to take off a faithful imprcssiiun, a regular rials of which the crust of the earth is composed, 
metallic mpuld. ^By this pibcess qn‘engraved opening for themselves a path whose direction, and 
plate, a medal, a enp af Benvenuto Cellini (jin be espccidly the quantity of the fluid, depend on the 
reproduced without any other agent than electricity state and composition of the soil. These cleelric 
and time. The greatg^erif uf the antique bronzes currents, however weak they may he, draw off' at 
is the lightness and extreme tenuity of the sculp- length the metallic portions of the soil, and boar 
ture.d metal. These arc much more eminently the them along as far as the first obstacle they meet, 
characteristics of M. Jacobi’s metiillico-electric or diminution of strength which they experience, 
sculptures, produced sqnpiy by electricity taking Then they leave them, and there is formed a depo-^ 
up the metal in a chemical bath, and then deposit- sit or vein of metal. This principally takes placiT 
ing it in an even layer on tlie exterior or in- in the great fissures or crevices of the soil, filled 
tcrior of any mould whatevei. It is, in a word, by hcaped-up fragntfents which have ihllcn from 
the art of carving, modelling, and moulding by above, or by lava which has bubbled up from the 
electricity. ' interior nnclens. These are the veins which the 

Let us enter the workshop of HI. Cublentz,*in miner explores by means of subtencanean galleries, 
tho Rue Chariot in Paris. It is a miserablc^look- cut through that portion of the soil which nas been 
ibg den, in which sefiiis of dirty buckets, filled impregnated with metallic substances, either in 
with a nletallic fluid, subjected to the action of their pure and nktive sta«e, os gold and mercury, 
voltaic piles, w'ork silently at their artistic laboitr, or in an oxydized or . earthy condition, as iron, 
whose roentents are borrowed from the science of copper, zinc, etf. * 

electricity. The labbu'r consists in filling the A beautiful experiment, first tried, I believe, by 
Wketa with fluid, and in keep'ing together tht Mr. Cross, shows this process clearly. You place on 
plates of copper zinc which constitute the a platform a large mass of moist potter’s clay, 
active part of the process. You turn your eyes blea;!cd with any species of metaUie particles of 
from tho operations of these nnconscious artisans, extreme minuteness, and under the earthy form of 
and in a neighbouring hail, filled with thousands a metallic oxide. Yon divide the mass of clay in 
of the objects produced, yon will find much to ex- two, by means of some cutting instrument, such 
cite yonr adm^tion. There are bronzes of asto- as tlie blade of a large knife or of a sabre: you 
nulling lightness, and in bcantifnl relief. There then bring'together, until they touch, the two ^r- 
are t^ great state seals for the feign of Napoleon tions momentarily separated. Then, by sending 
III, reproduced in silver, wi^ all that fineness of an electrical current through the whole mass, 
artistic eugraving which renders the medals and there becomes formed in the cleft a metallic depo* 
the., coins of the present day almost impossible to sit,,a vein in miniature, revealing to. ns the secret 
be counterfeited. There are ornaments carved in of nature’s treasures laid up in Uie vast fissures of 
alto-relioTo with a gracp and beauty whic||i would tho primitive and secondary strata. 
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M. Eecquerel has trieif with electricity the 
argentiferous soils of Frmlcc and of other conn- 
tries, and the question of the electrical extraction 
of the precious metal fay a voltaic current, which 
bears it along, is completely solved in a scientific 
point of view. It remains to be considbred under 
an economical aspect. I remember perfectly to 
have oeen enormous ingots, formed of silver, 
drawn thus firom metallifurons soilr. This silver 
was of extreme purity. Nature has then her in¬ 
terior galvanoplasty, as she* has, according to an 
ancient crystollographer, her subterraneous geo¬ 
metry ; " Natura geomelriam exercet in visceri- 
hits terra." . 

It is not easy to conceive how so impalpable an 
agent as the electrical current can carry along 
with it* metallic particles, in order to abandon 
them whenever any obstacle impedes their progress. 
It is thus.that a torrent rolls stones and sand along 
its channel, in order tp deposit them in the plain. 
In physical experiments may be remarked nume- 
rons instances of matter transported by the electric 
current. Thus, talto two vessels half filled with 
w^ter, and establish a communication between 
them by a simple wetted electrical wire; one of the 
vessels will empty its contents into the other by a 
mysterious process. The saltness of water even 
can thus bo sent from one vase Aito another; tod 
you can even cause tn pass innocuously through u 
substance a body which, if not conducted by elec¬ 
tricity, would act viq}ently upon it. All the admi¬ 
rable mechanism Ot' nutrition, secretion, digestion 
ill living bcings,i8 founded on electrical movements; 
and this is so certain, that in animals whose iien'cs 
communicating with the stomach have been se¬ 
vered, digestion has been re-established by replac¬ 
ing the missing, portions of nerve by a metallic 
plate or wire, which restores the electrical com¬ 
munication. It has. been frequently remarked' 
that the power of the great Creator is most vividly 
displayed in the smallest objects of nature. For 
those who know how to obsciwe, what can be a 
more striking cviicneo of the might of a Divine 
directing hand than these ^rand silent opoi-atiwis, 
fulfilling their end without effort, without resist¬ 
ance, without shock—producing, developing, nou¬ 
rishing, and preserring-the liviij^ 1^'ng? v<ihilc 
when man wishes to command the elements by op¬ 
posing (bein one against the other, fire, water, wind, 
steam, hammers and levers—a host of natural and 
of anificiiil powersj-hts^ growl and roar with a 
thousand inharmonious voices, ever ready to escape 
from the empire and the sway^of mere human 
intelligence. ' • 

If you plant in the ground, ht a certain distance^ 
apart, two largo metallic plates united by a long 
metallic wire, stretched in the air, this %ire ^ 
pasised through by an almost continuous enrseut. 
As the currents of the teigestrial globe go from 
cast to west, W'O might exp^t thatsthe metallic 
deposits of nature would principally occur a^ng 
the chmns of mountains or the fissures in the soil 
running from north to south, and which would 
naturwy impede the passage of the electric cur¬ 
rants moving from cast to west. Such is in effect 
the auriferous chain of the Ural, which separates 
Europe from Asia. It appears very probable that 
the same holds good with the mouiitmns of Cali¬ 
fornia and Australia; but sufficient observations 


have nut ydt been uiad^ to establish its cer¬ 
tainty. 

In the galvanoplasty of nature, we ,ask whence 
come these* metals—that native gold wliich the 
earth contains id considerable masses. Nuggets 
have been found worth more than four thonsaud - 
pounds. Physically speaking, nothing is produced, 
and nothing is destroyed. All tV great forces of 
nature, mechanical, physical, chemical, vegetable 
and aninfhl, which pervade the entire gTobc, can 
neither piniduce nor annihilate a single particle of 
matter; but these forcc.s can move, unite, and con- 
depse the metallic parricles disseminated through, 
the soil, and galvanopUistisf thcip into S piece of 
pure gold, or nugget. • 

_M. Sage, professor of chemistry at the Fr e^pJ^ 
mint, has discovered the ex istence of 
soil surrounding Paris. * ISrtfflfWWb'SfOTd espe¬ 
cially the vine, take up fr in the soil nutritive 
juices which become incorpr ated^ith their.stems 
and bark. In burning vin„- branches, all the car¬ 
bonic particles disappear, and nothing remains but 
a tfifiing residuum of ashes. Dy collecting a 
suflicient quantity of these ashes, and subjecting 
them !o chemical processes, a small quantity of 
goifi appears, lly this process, M. Sage collected 
sufficient to coin four or five twenty franc pieces. 
Wo may remark that, in un utilitarian point of 
view, this beautiful experiment was by no moans 
successful. The price of fabrication, including 
evcrylliingt amounted to upwards of one hundred 
francs fur each piece. Thus, the expense was five 
times as great as the value. Tin's recalls a saying 
cmrent.in Sjiaiiish America: “ The first man who 
discovers a silver^nino loScs bj;aibrtuuo; if it be a 
gold mine, be dies in the^ioor-bouse." 

Galvanoplasty, Wii as it wero yesterday, 
amongst the electrUTscienims, every day augments 
its thcorctic.ll and practical domain. The science 
considered complete to-day, ceases to bo so to- 
mon'ow. Wliat would the artists who lived before 
1840 have said, if they had been shown a bronze 
statue obtained without fusion and marked with 
incredible fineness of detail ? 

In the above explanation of some of the effects 
of clcctricjty, wo have not even mentioned the 
aurora borealis and the electric currents of the 
snn and moon, which have a sensible effect on the 
uia^etie needle, pthcr phenomena of electricit/ 
Have also been observed fci planets. Thus'our 
picture is itoy incomplete, and yet, trfo ceqtnries^ 
ago, the name even of this vast science had no* 
existence! Why is the Remain, of eiectricity, so 
vast ? Because, through its mechanical, physical,'^ 
chemical anfr physiological properties, the electrical * 
agent reigns in reSility over'all nature. 


THE OLD SHOES. 

AN IHCISGNX IN IJIB ZIXS ON THB BXCrBXSS XOSSmiNN. 

Tnn amiable empress Josephine, after her separa¬ 
tion from Napoteon, retired, hs is ^eli known, to 
Malmaison, a country palace, most beautifully situ¬ 
ated not far from Paris. Here she fived, though 
still with the title and ranbof an emj^ireBS, in cbm- 
parativc quiet, solitude, and retirement, uiilSl her 
death, which took place in the year 1814. A short 
firae before her deceas^ Ae .was visited by some 
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.voun}? I.idics of her at-qiiaiiitaiiee. guc of whom 
describi.'i, in a iiote-bpok wliieh .she has left, the 
folhnviiii.' iiii'idesil in the life of this pleasing and 
mniMi-lrieddady 

We hdd casually expressed lo.the empres.'i the 
modest rc((uO!it to be allowed to see hei* diamonds, 
which were kept In a concealed vault, and the 
noble lady, complying most graciously with the 


th:ui thej^ossc.ssion of>all the diamonds spread out 
befijre you now causes ;ne." 

We could not help smiling at this remark, for 
■ we thought the empress was joking j but she re¬ 
peated her assuniuce with such eai-nestness, that 
we were very curious to hear the story of the old 
pair of shoes. 

“ I can again assure yon, yonng ladies," con- 


humour ot Iwo^ toolidh joun^ ^irls, had a lai'«;*c , fcinued her niiuesiy, “ it is literally true, tiuit iu 
table Draught into the room, upon ijrhicli her my whole life a present never gave mo more sin- 
waiting women plaood an endless minibcv ol* cases ! ccro pleasure than th« gill of a pmv of old shoes 
caskets of all slmpes, so that the table, not- '-of thick leather, and you will believe me when 
withstanding its sire, was rutiroly covered with you have heard my story. I Imd embarked with 
them. When the o.’wkcts^ndi-ase.s were opened, iny daughter Hortense from Martinique, iu the 
wo were coniplctelv dar.rJ(^ by tlio splen^--'-,\ " ' f y ‘ I^dies,^^ board a vesscl.^whcrc we were 

radiance. Mild niullitiide of the gems ' i’ j’ , atlpnfinn thuf T almtl 

" • ••xvimia i.rintnf.nia Wn -x<’* <vlueh formed : treated with such maiKeu•W.';®"’'*®" *“*** ®"®“ 

...nprtio ‘■•, 1 , reniarkable of. iie^'cr forget it. When I was sepa>‘ated fi^om my 

these, wWJin wmen ihc/vnicipally of white dia- ! lir.“;t liusliaiid I found myself not very well snp- 
monds, were ornaments in the sjiapo of pears, set 1 plied with 'ready money, and the expenses of my 
with perfectly regular pearls of e.\liivjidinary size,! jouniey back to France, which was neeessary on 
and of the fine^ water; the most beautiful pre- account of the disturbed state of the place ^ind 
cioua stones, opals, ruliies, sapphires, and erne- j my owu circumstances, having consumed almost 
raids, were entirely surrounded witli large /iia-j the whole of my means, it was with great ditliculty 
mends, which, however, passed ns mere setting, ! tliat 1 made thq, purchases which were ahaolutely 
and would never be taken into account in tlie vii- necessary for the voyagci Hortense, who wins 
Illation of these jewels. Altogether tlicy Ibrijicd tlieu a lively, pretty child, was tlie favourite of the 
a collection, in my opinion, unpar.ellclcd in all ; sailors, and, in return for their good-will, liked 
Europe; for it was composed of the most costly ! nothing better t^n to be with them. In the 
jewels which were collected in the cities conquered evening, when I luid lain down to .sleep, she stole 
by the French arms. However, it was never ne- j up to the deck and exerted her little powers to the 
cessary for Napoleon to seize these vahiablcs, for I utmost for the cutortaiiimeiit and divcc.sion of all 
the autliorific.s always volunl.nvily hastened to lay ! on board. An old boatswain wftis csperially fond 
them, as a present, at the feet of the empiless. All of her, and devoted to her every moment he could 
who have seen these masses of llowers, bouquets, spare from his daily avocations; his little friend 
and wreaths of gems, hpvc ibuud in them, so to repaid him with the most tender attachment. Hut, 
speak, a realisatioimof fairy lalc.i; and those who in cmisequcnce of the constant jumping alwut, my 
have not .seen this magnificent collection can form diingh1er’.s shoes were soon worn into 'holes, and 
no conception of its splcndou’;.. i Ilortcuse, knowing that I had not another pair for 

The empress 8eIdom‘'<vove any but false jewels, ' her, and icaring that I should no longer allow her 
which circumstance excited the surprise of most of to go on deck if f discovered their hopele.s8 con- 
those who had seen tliis display of ornaments. , ditioii, and how nearly they were worn out, impro- 
She appeared to be much amused at our dumb ' perly kept this little inisfortinie secret, until I saw^ 
astonishment, oiul, when v/e had examined and , her one day return to the cabin with Iier foot bleed- 
fingered the diamonds and brilliants to our hearts’ ing, and impiired iu alarm if she had hurt her.self. 
content, she said to u.s in a frieudly tone:—" I • ‘ No. tnamma,’ was tho answer. ‘ Hut your foot is 
only show you my jewels with the vic'V to lessen ! bleeding!’ ‘ Oh it is nothing to signify.’ Hut, on 
your taste and pleasure in such cosily baubles, i proceeding to examine the wound m6re closely, I 
When you have once seen such sparkling gems in 1 found that -her ljhoc.s were torn quite to tatters, 
such abundance, you will never again feel a wish ! and that she had lacerated her foot upon a nail, 
to possc.ss others of smaller vahe—esix'cially when : "Wo had scarcely accomplished half the voyage, 
you consider how UMbappy I linve been, iiotwith-j fold therelbro it would a,long time before I 
stau^ng tiai possession of a collection of such ex- j could procure a pair of iiew«hoo8 for the child, 
traovdinary richness. In the commencement of ■, I was troubled at the thought of sorroW the 
rny unusuat elevation ofirauk, I also took pleasure | poor little creature would feel at bmng obliged to 

• _1. i _ A... ... 1 .v..,, ...ui. ....... ............. . .....i 


them, except when my now rank iu the worUl ron- mi.ss the necessary physical exercise.' But just as 
ders. it necessary. Besides, a tliousand other dif- I wus tormenting myself with apprehensions, and 
ferent drcumstancea contribute to spoil my plea- allowing my teai's to flow freely, our friend, the 
sure in such shining but useless oltjccts. 1 possess, boatswain, came up, and asked, in his honest rough 
for instance, peadants belonging to oruaments of way, what was the cause of our grief. Hoi-teuse 
queen Marie Antoinette, and am .no more cjirtam answered, sobbing, that now she could no longer 


envied. Perhaps you will he surprised when 1 an oM pair in my chest that I will fetch. You, 
teU you that It once ^vo me more genuine plea- madam, will cut them out, and then I will sew 
sure to receive an old pair of shoes as a piHisent, them together as well as I can. At sea one must 
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niulcA all kinds of sliifts, and not bo over-nice. 
Necessity is the mother of inv’ention!’ He did not 
await our answer, but fetched hia old shoes, which 
he brought with the {freato.st plcajsure, and pre¬ 
sented them to Hortense, who received them with 
no less deli^-ht. We set zealously to work, and 
towards evening: my daughter was able to go on 
deck again. I repeat that I have never received a 
present with more sincoro gratitude; and I still 
reproach myself that I did not mall) farther in¬ 
quiries respecting the honest seaman, who was 
only known on board by the name of Jacques. It 
would have given mo lieartielt pleasure to have 
been of any service to him afterwards, provided 1 
had the jmwer apd opportunity 
Hortense, who*figures in this little anecdote, 
was sub^quontly married to Louis Buonaparte, 
king of Holland, and was the mother of the present 
emperor of France, Louis Napoleon. • 

The jiecessity in which Josephine was thus 
placed, at the time of h^r Ujght or suddeu depar¬ 
ture from Martinique, on account of the insurrec¬ 
tion which had broken out there, caused her how¬ 
ever less pain and cave than the^ harsh suffbr- 
I'ing and oppression which she wa.s subsequently 
obli|:8d to endure after her arrival in France ; for 
her husband, general de Beauharunis, who had 
played a p:irt as one of the early military leaders 
in the first disturbances of the Ercnch revolutiift}, 
was arrested, imprisoned, and condemned to «bc 
guillotined. .Josephine herself only narrowly es-, 
caped sharing the fate, in eonsequeuco of the 
death of Itobespiern^ after which she was releafed 
from her imprisonment to become, by a strange 
combination of circumstances, the wife of Napoleon. 


LADY HUNTINGTON'S TWO FRIENDS. 

In 1773, Lady Huntington lost two friends with 
whom she bad been long a»d differently associated. 
“That indclatigahle servant of God, How'Eli, 
HaiiRiS, fell asleep in Jesus last week." she wi-ites 
to Roiiiaine. “ Wlyn he was confined to his bed, 
and could no longer preach or cxliort, ha sail, 

‘ Blessed be God, my,work is done, and I know 
that J am gqjng to my God and Father, for he 
hath my heart, ye^ my whole hear|. filory be do 
God, death hath lio sling—all is welland thus 
this goodsman went home to his rest. 

“ it is impossible to describe the grief which is;; 
awakened everywhere'hy*tlle tidings of his death, 
he wastSo beloved as the spiritual fhtlier of multi¬ 
tudes. Truly his loss is felt at tha college, where 
many were awakened by his lively -ministry. ( 
The lust time he preaclied at college, he spoke with 
a mighty sense or God, eternity, and immortality; 
and when he came to the application, ho addi%gscdi 
himself to the audience in such a tender, earnest, 
and moving mafiner, exhorting us to come and be 
acquainted with the Redeemer, os xieltcd the 
assembly into tears. * , 

“ On the day of his interment, we had some spe¬ 
cial seasons of divine influence, both upon con¬ 
verted and unconverted. No fewci- than twenty 
thousand persons were assembled, and we had 
abundance of stndents iu the college, and allctbe 
ministers and exhorters, who collected from various 
parts to pay their last tribute to his remains. We 


Imcl throe stages erected, and nine .semons ad- 
drested to the*\’ast multitinles, hundreds of whom 
were dissolved in tears. Fifteen clergymen were 
present, six of whom blew the gospel trampet with 
great power‘and/rccdora. ^God poured out hi* 
Spirit in a "wonderful manner. Many old Giris- 
tians told mo they never had seen so much of the 
glory of the Lord and the riches tof his grace, nor 
felt so much of the power of the gospel before." 

In contrast with the death of Howell* Harris 
stands IhaE of Lord Chesterfield, which ocenrred a 
few months afterwards. Me hud been the early 
friend and companion of earl Huntington; after 
whose death, he seems aBvnys to have romsined on * 
a friendly footing with the countess.- Towards the 
young carl we find him acting as ibwarda an 
adopted son, a eircumstimcc which Indy IlnutMii^ ' ., 
ton is‘presumed not to hayo bi:ea .,jfclf ' '>• eontrS, * 
and which most have occa.sfdien her no littlo sor¬ 
row. Ills sceptiefsm and profligacy did not pre¬ 
vent him from frequently attending on the minis¬ 
trations of Whitefield, whose eloquence he greatly 
admired, and at Indy Himtington’s soliutations 
ho often eoutributed to the cause of Christ. 

“ Beajly there is no re.«isting your ladyship's 
importunities,’’ he once replied to her: “ it would 
ill become me f o censure your enthusiastic admira¬ 
tion of Mr. Whijefield; his eloquence is nnrividled, 
.Iiis zeal inc.'fhanstible, and not to admire both 
would argue a total alwenee of toste, and an insen¬ 
sibility not to he coveted by anybody. Your lady¬ 
ship IS a powerful auxiliary to the Methodist 
cabinet; and I confess, notwithstanding m.v own 
private feelings and sentiments, I am infinitely 
pleased at ymir z^*al in so good a cause. Yon 
must have twenty pounds lor tins new tabernacle, 
but I must I'jcff mi/ name Hat to appear.” 

And it was unto jj,hn according to his desires ; 

t fis uauic was never enrof/Bdf among those who 
oved their Lord, while his corrupt principles and 
maxims ni'e handed down to us in a volume of 
“ Lettei'S to Ids Son,” a book wWch illustrates the 
well-known yet oftcn-lo-be-repeated lesson, that 
bright talents cun make no amends for had morals. 

“ Death” he declared to be " a leap in the dark,” 
and dark and drendliil did he find the leap to be. | 
As the pain^ of dissolvin.g nature iiiercuKed upon 
him. and human help wa.s vain, bis cold and 
inocljiug scepticism could offer neither present, 
alleviations nor futige h(^}C. “Tho blaclniesscof 
da'^knes8, acemnjianied by e^wy gloomy horror, 
thickened mo^t awfully around his dying Hiomcnts,” < 
says lady Huntington, who vainly tried*to admi¬ 
nister the only consolatim* which dbuld avail. * .. < 
Far diflereut «va& the impression which lady , 
Vunny iSlurle/on her siek-bed ni.-tde upon the sur¬ 
rounding attendantl. Once, as a reigning beauty 
at court, Chesterfield bad addressed to her some of 
his most famous epigrams; since then, she chose 
that better port which could never be tidicn from 
her. “1 am quite at a loss to explain how lady 
Fanny is enabled to bear sueh a tovbrily of sleet¬ 
ing with so much tranquillity, and so few symptoms 
of rostlessnc.ss and murmuring," said her physi¬ 
cian to Mr. Venn; “ eaSi you account for it, sir P" 

“ Sir," answered Venn, “ that lady happily pos¬ 
sesses what you and 1 ought &aily to pray fw, the 
grdee of her Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
and thtf fellowship of the Holy Ghost." 













Tbb Comub abd Lvuiitobitt ob Tin Mbsiibb- 
BAMitAjf.—“The usual tiot of the Mediterranean Soa,” 
iiayi Rear-Admiral Smyth, “ when undistm'bed bjf acci¬ 
dental or local causes, is a bright mid deep blue; but in the 
Adriatic a green tinge is prevalcut; in the Levant basin 
it borders en punde; while the Euxiue often has the dark 
aspect fi^ amicn it derives its inudorii appc’lation. The 
dw ultrninarino tint is the most general, and has been 
immomorially noticed, althongh the diaphanous transln- 
cence of the water almost justifies tliose who assert that it 
has no colour at all. Rut noVWitbstandiiig the ilnid, when 
undefiled by iinpuiities, seems in small ttuantities to bo 
perfectly cdourfess, ye( in large masses it assuredly 
exhibits tints of dilfercat intensities. That the sea has 
{v(^-i:.4.;lly a fiuo blue colour at it distance from the laud can- 
' not well ' colour—however 

influential the wy is Kiiu.rn to be in shifting tints—be 
considered as wholly duo to reflection from the heavens, 
since it is often of a deeper hue than that of the sky, both 
&om the interception of solar liglit by the clouds, and the 
hues whicli they themselves take. This is difficult to 
acoount for satisfactorilv, as no analysis has yet detwted a 
snflicient quantity of colonriiig matter to tinge so immenSh 
a body of water. 

“ Tile peculiar occasional luminosity of tliia' sea was 
particularly noticed by Pliny and many ancients, aed, in 
common with that of other waters, it has long been a sub- 
<ect of scicntilic inquiry, rational conjecture, and ignorant I 
wonderment; and it is really as difficult of a full solution^ 
as it is superbly beautihil iu eflect. Hvery assignable cause' 
has been ads'anceil; putrescent fish, electricity, atomic 
friction, cosinical vortice3,^absorptiun and omission of solnr 
beams, and what not, have all and severally been brought 
forward, and after various tilts of discussion, laid aside 
again. . But most naturalists now impute this phosphoix's- 
cent appearance partly to the decomposition of animal 
sutistancos, aqd par'ly to the conutlcss myriads of moliusca, 
cmatacea, infusoria, and /ither animalcules which can 
voluntarily emit a luminous brilliance, the chemical nature 
of which is still nukiioivn.” 

CnoTtwEiL jlVH tdb _ Lidebit oe the Peess.— e 
Being informed that Harrington Was about to publish his 
republican Utopy, the ‘^Oceana,” Cromwell, then in the 
fiune&s of bis power, oixlcrcd the mauuscript to be sci^ at 
the priuter’s and brought to WhitKlndl. AlW vain cn- 
dKivours to obtain its restoration, Huiripgton, in despair, 
resolv^ to apply to the protector’s favourite daughter, 
lady Claypolc, who was known to .be a friend to literary 
men, and always rcnily to intercede for the unfortunate. 
While he was waiting for her iu au aute-rooin, sonic of 
lady Claypole’s women passetl through the room, followed 
by her daughter, a little girl three years of age. Ilaniiig- 
b W stopped the child, and entertained her so amoimgly 
tbfft slie remained listening to him-until her mother enter¬ 
ic “Mad tin,'* said-the philosopher, setting down the 
child, whoiElie had tidtenni his arms, “’tis well yon are 
come at tfis nick of time, or I had certainly stolen this 
pretty littU' lady.” “ Stolen her I” replied the mother, 
“pTny what to do w ith her f “ “ Mailara,*’ said he," though 
her wavnis assure her a more considerable conquest, yet 1 
must confess it is not love, but revenge, that prompted ml 
to commit this theft.” “ Ah!” answered the lady again, 

“ what iqiuiy have I done you that yon .should steal my 
child f ■’ •' None at all,” replied he, “ but that yuu^ight be 
induced to prevail with your father to do me justice, by re- 
atoring my cliild that he has stolenand he explained to 
My ClBypole the cause of his oomplaiut. She immediately 
promisM to pjrocu're his book for him, if it,contained 
nothing prejuucud to her father’s gov^iunent. Ue assured 
her it was only a kind of political romance, and so far from 
any treason a^nst her father, that he hoped to be per¬ 
mits to dedicate it to hhn ■ and he promised to present 
her ladyship‘vriA obeqf the earliest copies. Lady Clay- 
pole ki^t her word, and obtained the restitution of the 
mauuscript, and. Harrington dedicated his work to' the 
protector.— Quiiit. ^ t 
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Numbeb a»o Expbsis o> Fox-beitiiko Bsiab- 
LiansiBHrs.—We imagined that the introduction of rail¬ 
roads and i-eceut changes in the habits of society had greatly 
diminished the field-sports so characteristic of tho olden 
timo. In this supposition, however, we find ourselves 
altogether niiat^cen. According to a work upon this sub¬ 
ject, lately published, entitled “ Records of the Chase,” it 
appem that at tlio present time, tho number of fox- 
hniitiug establishments kept np in England and Wales 
amounts to ninety-six; there may be a few more, but they 
are unimportant ones. “'To show tlio increase iu 1830, 
sixty-eight packs of homids were compounded tor; in 18o0, 
eighty-four, according to the returua of assessed taxes. 
Some of these are maintained with princely magnificence 
at an expense not under 85001. or 40001, per annum, 'iiio 
average may ho estimated at 14001, a-year, wbirii makes a 
total of 1^,0001., circulated through the medium of 
honnds and horses. That is, however, a trifle compared 
with the expenditura of those gentlemen wh<r coiiipose the 
fields, of which it Ls diffiiailt to form an estinate. X'bo 
‘ Yorkshire Gazette ’ published an artide last your c»lcu- 
lating that there wore one thousand hunting men in that 
county, keeping ou an average four horses each, at a cost 
of _60l. for caclW homo per annum. It appeai-i a high, 
estimate, but Yorkshire is a great horsc-breimiig com try, 
and is paiticnlarly celebrated for its sportsmen, 'faking 
one country with another, and averaging the number of 
horses kept iu each for the exclusive purposes of hmitiug, 
at'tme hundred and ^evenly—which from observation, and 
tho.best data 1 can obtain, I believe to be near the mark— 
we have fifteen tlioasaiid three hundred horses employed 
'in this service. According to the proportion iu Yorkshire, 
this appears to be a very low compulation; but it must bo 
remeintiered that many of the two days a-week pucka are 
not in poimlous countries, and man^ of the attendants 
upcin them do not keep more tli.an a single horse, Calcn- 
biting the keep of each horse at 401. a year—still below tho 
Yorkshire estimate—tho aggregate amount will lie 6S001., 
which, added to 11001. for the expenses of the hounds, 
causes an expenditure of 82001, per anunin, as the average 
allowance for the ninety (lacka, which is circnlalcd in the 
a^i'icultiiral dhitricts. ’I'o this may be added a host of con¬ 
tingent expenses, which it would be utterly unpossihlc to 
compute." 

'rECEUBAFa tu Amebcca. —'The length of tiia-dele- 
gt'.qih lines iu the United Btates, ntxsirdiug to the exhibi¬ 
tion report by Mr. Whitworth, exceeded 16,000 miles in 
1852, and has since cqnsiderably increased. The most 
distant pointsjio conuccU-d in btorth America are Quebec 
niiU New Orlean.s, 3(MX) miles aparl. When tho con¬ 
templated lines, eonuectiug Culifornia with the Atlantic, 
and Xewfonndlahd with the main’continent, are com¬ 
pleted, Sau Kraiiciscu will be iu communication with St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, distant from Galnny but five days' 
pAssage. It is therefore estimated that intelligence may 
be conveyed from the Pacific to Europe, and vice verad, in 
about six days, ’file cost of erecting telegraphs ^oes not 
average more than 351. a mile throughout the States. 
’Ilic charge for messages from Now York to Washington, 
270 miles, is eOc. (*2s. Id.) for ten words, and 6c. (2|d.) for 
evei-y additional word. Tho charge to the press m Ic. a 
word, under ‘200 miles, 2c, between 200 and 600; and the 
New“York papers, bearing the expense jointly, publisli 
every day as much matter received by telegraph as wouhl 
fill two columns of a London newspaiiec. Commercial men 
U.S 0 the tel^raph to a very great extent, and it is used by 
all clasi^s. ' felcgraph wires in towns are idmost univer¬ 
sally carried along tho ftips of bouses, or on poles erected 
in the streets, instead of being convened in jjapos under¬ 
ground. Lines ore in some cases erected Iw private parsons 
For their own pairicular use. A manumeturer in New 
York, for instance, has a telegraphic wire rarried over the 
tops of the houses intervening between his office, in one 
quarter of the city, and his works in another, haring ob- 
tuned, without any trouble; the porminiou of iheir various 
owners.—Builder. 
















THE LEISURE HOUR 


The situation of that-ancient tovru still renders equal strength. Tlio professors, though old luid 
it linblo to such vintiy visitations. Surrounded prudent men, were kndWn to entertain similar dif- 
by an o[)en level connity, and built on a steep hill fereuces of opinion, and demonstrations which did 
side, its streets rise oue above another like sncces- not transgress the bounds of discipline were rather 

*_A dtsJh Sktand-yvAVVI nalftSAlm > 


sive terraces, up to the grim chateau which has 
stood many a siege, and seen various-occimauts 
since it was erected by the first seigneur or Bri- 
eiiue. Few traveUers visit the city, for it has 
little traffic and less fasliion about it. Tliere are 
traces of ^wars both early and late—niiued forti¬ 
fications, tracks of shot, and shell, and firb. There 
are also an old church or two, and some houses 


encouraged. 

On the present occasion^ the least skilful ob¬ 
server of school affairs would have guessed that 
something extraordinary was to come off in the 
garden. Its principal walk Inad been cleared, to¬ 
gether with a Ravelled space generally used for a 
tenuis ground. The snow had been .shovelled into 
great heaps on either side, and the whole body of 


that might iiitere-st the antiquary; but, cxcepliug i students separated with militaiy precision, the 


these and, their traditions,* a inore commonplace aristocrats forming one juvenile army, and the de- 
old burgh is not. to be found in nortlicrn Franco. mocrats another, in order to celebrate the holiday 
At the/iihe of our story, iirienne had not such by a grand display of tactics in'honour of what 
a modern look. Its narrow, irregular streets, the boys called their principles, 
tmvretedwpofs.^and projecting gables, told of For this purpose, all fell to work with the cn- 
builders who fidurisheS-wuh the line of Valois. A thusiasm aqd activity of youth. Never had play 
noble govenior held half-feudal, Ifalf-military state been more earnest. The aristocrats kbonred ou 
in it.s chSteau, where he commanded a small and one side, the democrats on the other; a1ad Vithiu 
very idle garrison. Its trade wsis old and homely; an hour, thanks to theii*united exertions find the 
its burghers careful and quiet; and the great glory plastic nature of the material, a miniature fortress. 


which, though scarcely historical, were in high the perishable fortifications were completed; add 
credit. The students, too, were more popular than after settling the articles of war, and appointing 
students in quiet country towns are apt to be, offic;era with extreme formality, the aristocrats 
chiefly on account of the rigid discipline prevailing were loft in possession of the fortress, which it 
in military schools of th'bse days, which pemitted ifas their duty to defend, while the democrats bc- 
110 visits, except to relations, and little going be- sieged it with all their fbree' add skill. Neither 
youdthe colle^ even oix holl^ys. Besides Christ- party had ev«r seen war. As yet they knoiv it 
mas and Etwter, the pruicipaf of th-sse was the ! only by romance and theory; and the mingling of 
governor’s birthday; and as tlm commandant of these in their mimic siege would have amused any 
the chfiteau happened to have been bom on the veteran who had ever mounted a breach or kept a 
29th of January, his festival came hnmhdlately bastion. Hie governor of the snow-built fortresr, 


after the storm that yop”. ' 

It w'as a cold, clear day, with the snow lying 
white over town and country. The stodeats had 
been up early, assistmg the porter and other ham- 


ble otfice-bearers to clear the eutraaoe and courts quotatious; reii 


a fahr-fiaeed, awe-lookiug jrouth of sixteen, who 
had been elected to that high office by acclama¬ 
tion, as an acknowledged and most popiilar leader, 
addressed his tro<^ iu a speech full of classical 


of their college, and wore now at noon assembled, 
great and small, in a large neglaeted garden, 
which served them as ground for play and exer¬ 
cise. From the early »ge at which they were 
dn^ed off to iiw army, senior studeats were 
yet boys^ and the juniors mere children; but the 


d them of the exploits per¬ 
formed by Alexander the Creat, Julius Cmsar, and 
thnr ora illuatrions anccstorB ;^nd closed with an 
exhmtation to maiutriu the honour of the noble 
houses from which they were dcscendetl, by driving 
th^contemptiUe rabble fron^beneath" their walls. 

The beriegiag general," a fiery- young Parisian, 


Controversy of their limes had found entrance in no leas estam with hk party, talked of Ihc 
amOng them. Some wen cadets of noble but re- rights of man, pnwhesied the triumph of liberty, 
duced famifiea, apd l&od on thccrcat or ima- and shmited dw£ to the tyrants." 
giiiaiy {ffiVileses at their birth, taking a boviah No indialion of the pomp^and circurostanco of 
prjde in the Ms^dal rights and usages of which war was wnaiing; no manoeuvre of oil they had 
France was becoming Svevy day more impatient, becii taught in' tb^ methodical eoilegtt )yas left 
They knew that the college liaffb^n expressly Unpractised. There were trumpets and d^ms, 
founded for youths of family; hut time, the inno- war-cries and standards, ('annon were (dsatod on 
vator, had brought parpenueD within its walls, eveiy^available height, in the ibwn of ,.to 
Ambitious burghers sent their sons, conrtiero their fling snowballs; sappers, armed with and 

dependents, and promisizlg boys from the colonies, shovels, ndvanc^ under cover of their fire to mine 
who could boast no qaartotii^, found their way, the walls. There were storming parties and for- 
thither with the help of frienos and patroiis. AU lorn hopes,'led by most experienced officers, and 
these naturally took the democratic side, and lost attempts &t surprise and escalado; but all to no 
no opTOitunity of making .the fact known, but purpose, llie besieged had a strong position, and 
<|Uarmled and shouted for the people's rights and kept it gallanUy, showering mlssUra of snow har- 
hberties with ae much zeal and as htlle knowledge denod by sundry rapid but ingenious processes, 
as the fiercest of their opponents. In short, like making all sorts of sallies, and ocxsasionally carry- 


dependents, and promisizig boys from the colonies, shovels, advanced under cover of their fire to mine 
who could boast no qnartetii^, found their way, the walls. There were storming parties and for- 
thither with the help of frienos and patroiis. AU lorn hopes,'fed by most experienced officers, and 
these naturally took the democratic side, and lost attempts at surprise and escalado; but all to no 
no opportunity of making .the fact known, but purpose, llie besieged had a strong position, and 
<|Uarmled and shouted for the people's rights and kept it gallanUy, showering mlssUra of snow har- 
hberties with ae much zeal and as htlle knowledge denod by sundry rapid but ingenious processes, 
as the fiercest of their opponents. In short, like maki^ all sorts of sallies, and oixiasiorially carry- 
every society then iA France, the students pf ing Mr the youngest of their tmemfes as prisoners 
Brienne were divided into two parties of almost of war. 


its burghers careful and quiet; and the great glory plastic nature of the material, a miniature fortress, 
of the town was its military college. The cititensi t with bastion, battlement, and outworks, on one of 
believed that half their country’s great command- Yauban’s most lipproved plans, was constructed 
ers had been educated there. They had tkles of out of the snow. Tho young studonis scut upea . 
Conde and TuiTcne, Vilars and de Luxeraberg, cheer of triumph through tho cold, clear airf a.<! 
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In the meantime, lemp^ waxed warm on both . and they say ”—here the' porter’s voice fell —“ he 
f-idea. No mnteat, however small its Vlpect, com ! lived and died a mere pastor at MaKiers." 
he lonjf carried on without unsealing' some bitter j “ JHia gfreat-g:randsmt knows somethiug' of dc- 
v.-atera. The blows grew harder, tlie sneers more fence,” said ■rcmi: ” I have hot seerf eitliei' since 
f-piteful. There was earnestness and almost fero- wc kept Fort Phillip on the Mississiplf but tell me, 
eifcy in the fighting now, which did not escape the cousin, who is yonder boy, who stands alone leaning 
notice of the only specliifora within’sight—two 1 against the old apple tree, and smiles ao scornfully 
men of gray hair and milihuy appearance, who j every time young Cauliiiconr* and his company 
^tood each wrapped in a , rough ^ay cloak, and are repulsed.” 

smoking a long pipe at the garden gate. Old Jules followed, with a glance ofc anything • 

The tallest and most mnytiaMoolting of the pair I hnt approbation, the direction of the soldfer's eye, 
was old Jules, the chief porter and general over- j which rested on a dark spare youth of Italian 
.seer of domestic matters in the college. lie had ! features, grave, keen, and very discontented look- 
never worn unitbrm, nor served out of Briemie; i ing, who had been ofle of the most eatiiest and 
but in discourse, deportment, and inclinations, j active in the siege, till in-a fit of sudden disgust 
there was not a more soldier-hkc man within his : he retired to the old apple tree, and stood there 
country. The other was Jean'Martin, his cousin- surveying the proceedings of his comvade.s with 
german, who had been a pea-sant’s son in tho silent but manifest Contera^-,„„„, 
neighbourhood till he went with a volunteer ewps "Ho,” said the portoid*’*is of no family at all— 
of jh^ marquis Ijafaycltc, to serve in the American one of the patronised, you undemtand. He was 
war 0 ^ independence. The peace signed at Paris born in Corsica, and don’t knew who sont him 
in*thc previous year had closed their CAmpaigns; here; hut the best descended at the college is not 
and, thougli the newly-established republic re- as^ambitious .as that boy. When he is not in 
worded hei- French auxiliaries w^th liberal grants* command, be is always in a qnarrcl with somebody, 
from tbc inexhaustible treasury of prairie and or slapding alone as you see him now. Tho pro- 
ior^t lands, such was tho applause known to fessors don’t seem to think him clever, and the 
await them at home, that the greater part of La- young noblemen try to keep him in liLs place, but. 
fayette’s soldiers chose to return with thoir coin- it is wonderful how often ho gels the upper liand. 
mander. Fighting for liberty uais then an untried Ju.st look at Canlincourt epaxing him back. That 
lint most popular business in Franco. Jean Alar- boy condescends so to his inferiors!” 

(in came homo covered with glory in tho eyes^f The general of the be^’eging army was indeed 
In’s kindred and old,neighbours. All that winter making most inviting signals to the I'ecnsant of 
his father’s cottage was a place of evening girthcr- the ap^e tree} but be answered, loud enough for 
ings, to hoar him relate his battles and marches. Jules and Jean to hear: “No. you'll never take 
The old peasant felt bis houso raised half way to the place; ^ou don’t know the way. As I said 
nobility by such a son, and the porter of the mili- before, give mc*the comtnan.If and-I’ll plant the 
< ary college considered Jean tho only one of his re- cokiurf^on it in half an hour.” 
latlons worthy to visit him in Urieiine. He had Canlincourt looked angry, hut his soldiers began 
.‘locordlngiy sojourned for some time with old to talk. There vfis nnement inclination to try 
Jules, and seen the wonders of the college. There** the new general. So he descended to tho ranks 
was a museum of arms, and military migines on in quiet indignation, and the young Italian literally 
which tlie )iortcr deh’ghtcd to ekpntiate. Jean jumped from the apple tree to the post of pou'er. 
Martin was a praiseworthy listener, when not en- The besieged setup a shout of derision, W their 
gaged on his Aniprionn campaigns; and the con- scorn did not last. The new leader whispered his 
sins now stood in a high state of mutaal sati^ac-*^ commands, altered the position of his army, and 
tion, smoking their pipes, nnS gazing on the siege of drew them into ff sally, in which one division Cut 
that snow-lwilt fortress with an interest scai'cely off the retreat, another attacked the fortress at a 
inferior to that of th’e contending stu(i/;nte. • point hitherto untried, and in less than a quarter 

"That is a b'rarc boy who leKds tho attack,” of an hour the Italian planted his colours, consist- 
said Jean; " so is he who holds tho fortress.” in^of three old silk handkerchiefs tacked togejhef, 

“ Yes,” replied tho porter, who prided himseflr 6n the highest of its sm^y j^ttlements. . 
on knowing cveiy uttmi*nt's genealogy, and haS ‘ “ lie is » young general r' cried ifean Martin,, 
cxtrepiely aristocratic prqjndices. "would you clapping his hands in a glow of jjnthusiasin. 
bdieve that the young rogua, who lends the " Cousin, I have seen notjimg like»that%ince the 
democrats actually beloitg^ to one of the beali when wo, witl^ some help from the Americans, 
houses in Paris? Their name is Caulincourt.* surrounded Burgoyno’s army at the springs of* 
They cmi count back five hundred years without Saratoga.” • 

one low alliance; but tho house is terribly reduced. “ Ho « general! ” cried Jules, in great wrath; 
There is a wine-shop kept in their hotel in.thu “I wfmdor to heai' you, who have served under a 
Rue du Temple, mid that, boy has taken to the marquis. The fellow has done nothing in due 
new notions. These are queer timc%! The boy tbrm; I could have shown him better myself; bnt 
who holds tho fort sO well, and looks so like a there’s Uie dinner-bell, and our «oup will be cold.” 
nobleman’s son, is poorly enough descended, thoftgh Tlie^iell which smote old Jules vjith that well- 
ins fa^er Was an officer in Montcalm's nmy, and founded fear sdnnnoned the students also from 
fidl at Quebec; his great-groiidfatheV, as I knoW^as their mimic warfare. .The fortress was, however, 
that cousin of Madame dc Maintenon whom she dismantled by the social command of QievictoriquiB 
could neither bribe nor frighten out of Prole|t««t- general. He left his flag floating over its ruins, 
ism. He fled to Switaerlaud at the revocation, and laughed, heartily at the dented gover§dr, 
but camo back when Louis le Grande was gone, who jwae sorely discoipfited, not so much for 
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liavini^ last Jim furt, as because in tbe fray he had mander’s questions camQ quick and man}'. They 
liurt a sickly boy, thong;h the brave child wiped up had neither words nor memory to reply, for grief 
Iiis eyes and promised to say nothing about it. and consternation was upon them. Jean Martin 
So the gardeft was left to snow and silence, and had seen war before; both remembered the revolm 
the wintry tWilight came down upon Brienne. tion, had lived through the reign of terror, and 

' beheld the northern enemy in their own Brienne; 

Many evenings and mornings come and go in bat to see the old streets burned down, and the 
the space of thirty year.s, and many things besides military college laid in ashes, was more than their 
had come and gone in France, when on the 29lh white heads could bear without concision, 
of January, 1814, old Jules and his cousin ^ain “ Caulinconrt f’ cried the impatient man of 
stood together at the fall of the winter day. Both power, as a care-worn marshal entered, conduct- 
were now old indeed; Juks was approaching mg a man whose dress belonged to civil life, and 
uiuoty. Jean Martin lind ninnbercd fourscore and wlioso look was more thoughtful than soldiers are 
five. The' .vorld of their youth was long dead aud apt to wear —“ Canlincourt! these old men have 
buried under successive ruins. They hud outlived lost their wits, if they ever had any. Why do they 
seven forms'of government, and seen changes of bring such people to me ? Who is‘this yon have 
power, and glory, aud faith ; but except that the brought P Oh, I see, the protostant curd whom 
gray hm'r had gi»ni»..-! 50 W white, and even the we found in the forest. Well, monsieur le curd, 
military erectness of Jiiles had I;^vred to time, (and his tone imperceptibly softened), you made a 
there was little change in tlie cousins. Tliey had capital guide, though not very willing, to bear ps 
lod hardy and temperate lives, and in consequence company at first. Perhaps you never snw flgiiting 
enjoyed that singular preservation of faculties before, and didn't care for being so near the 
which keeps the oldest age green; Both remem- cannon i” 

bered the times of Louis xv, and were high “No, slro,” ss^d the curd, with a respectful 
f authorities in the topography of their native pro- bond, “ that was not the reason; but 1 h:id been on 
vince. It was in the latter capacity they had be§n my way to see a sick member of my scattered 
43ummoned from tlie wine cellar of a mined con- dock—" 

vent hard by the city wall, winch had been the old “ Well, well, you will get back to your parish 
men’s latest habitation, to a large upper room in in good lime and sec them all," said the emperor; 
the chsltcnn of Brienne, once a baron’s banquet " but'they say yon know somctlnng of this country, 
hall, but now bare and dusty, with queer stains on Teft me ml about it.” And once more the questions 
the walls and door, a gi-eat wood fire Iflazing on came fast and many. The results, however, were 
the hearth, a stray ^air or two and a table Covered far mbre satisfactory, for the piotcsteut curd an- 
with impers, between which and the nearest win- swered not only so clearly, but in such good inili- 
dow a man in a g^encral's uniform inucli the-worse tary phrase, that the imperial questioner declared 
* for wear was waUddit backwards and forw'ards like he had some sense, and took him confidentially to 
ono made restless hy anxiety. The oid coushis the window to see Bluchcr’s watch-fires. The 
knew timt he was the cmperor-: 7 ’neoplc said of the curd hod pointed out a narrow byeway, which led 
world—but that was ytSirs ago, befbre the grand ^eyond the enemy’s position into the open counti^-, 
army marched for Russia. Now there w.as an and venhired to nint that a safe and quiet retreat 
allied army in the heart of France, pressing from might he Jhua seoured. .The emperor made no 
nil sides towards her capjikl. And lighting for every reply, but he took notes and gave orders to wearied 
town and village on their way. That day the aid-de-camps wlio came and went; and at last, 
Rnssians had been dnven out of Brienne after a looking tbe curd .stoodilv in the face as he was 
desperate battle, but tbe bomb-shells from the iiazfug involuntarily on^tho burned town, the war- 
French batteries bad set fire to tbe old town, and wasted country, and the distant Prussian lines, he 
when the place was won, half its streets, fjwellings, said 

and churches, tbe town hall and the militarv col- “ TVhat is your name, and where did yon get so 
iege, were so many heaps of black and smouluerlng much military knowledge ?" 
ruins Amongst them the troops remained under ^Tlie room was silent, the great lire was burning 
arms, though snow lay deep on the surrounding' rqil. Old Jules and Jean, kept in the vestibule 
..'ountry, niiditho previous day had becif s^ent in a lest they might be wadte'd, were leaning half 
fatigpiing* march through the marshy forest of asleep against the wall, in charge of a tired ntt.cnd- 
Jerre; but through the deepening gray of night ant. Marshal Cr.ulinconrt sat in the furthest 
there rose ftom hill and plain the glare of hostile cerner of the room fust asleep, aud dreaming per- 
watch-fires. Blncher, with his mingled host of haps of his embassy to the allied sovereigns, and 
Germans, Russians, and Cossack's was there, for the notes that were sent him every day to " sign 
the day of decisive victories had passed from the nothing.” The curd had been waiting fqr his dls- 
French eagles. The imperial army was * now missal, aud was slightly startled, but he onswored: 
but the broken remnants of many battles. The “ My name, sire, is Fran^uis d’Aubigny, and my 
genius of its chief had been discovered not to be military knorledge was acquired yonder;” and he 
invincible, by all except himself Yet eypn he poiifteu to.tho stnl smouldering seminary, 
could not rest for the dread of gat|;iering enemies, “Hu!" said the emperor, whoso memory was 
aud the two aged men had been summoned to his sing^arly strong at times, “ you are then my old 
quarters in the ch&teau, to give some information scholRfellow. 1 thought I knew your face. It is 
concerning local byewnys which maps did not long am. What in ml tbe world made vou turn 
supply, for a retreat ha^been determined on before pastor? You showed as much science defeu^ng 
the break of day. All that the cousins could re- a snow fortrew in that old garden one day, as 
collect of that interview was that the great tsom- would have insured you a marshal's staff.” 
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“ Perhaps I did,'’ said the cure; “ but war is a 
fearful trade. A chance bfow I gave a little school¬ 
fellow that dajr, first made me think so; and oh, 
sire, look at this brnned town, this bloody country, 
and the dead that lie about us, and if you can, give 
us peace." 

The silence of the night, the scenes the circum¬ 
stances, and the truth that had l»en spoken, 
strangely equalized the schoolfellows once more, in 
spite of history and fortune. TMby stood together 
as accountable men, with no other distinction be¬ 
tween them; for a momeitt the dark resolute face 
was fixed in a long gaze on the old collc^ of his 
youth, burned down by his own bomb-shells. The 
next, it kindled up with self-confidence and im¬ 
perial pride. ** 

" Yes, I will restore peace.to France," ho said, 
“by driving these invaders from her soil. To¬ 
morrow I will destroy Biucher; Wednesday I 
will annihilate the llussians; on Saturday the 
entife Austrian force will join me; and witliin a 
. month the allies will be t^ happy to recross the 
Rhine with the loss of cannon and borage. As 
for this town, I will rebuild and make it a provin¬ 
cial capital. I will erect a psdace, a college, and 
'perhaps a church on the ground of yon old garden, 
'flieu yon will see what this country will become. 
But good night. Victor will send yon safe to your 
parisTi, and I will not forget your services.". 

So the curd was .dismissed, and the Frenclj army 
retreated licfore day-break; but Biucher wits not 
annihilated, neither were the Russians destroyed. 
The palace, the cpMege, and the church werp never 
built, and most people know how peace was re¬ 
stored to France and Europe; but old Jules, even 
to his ninety-fifth, and Jean Martin to his eighty- 
ninth year, lived, they said, comfortably in the 
old quarters, and continued to tell all listeners a 
broken stoiy, better known to some of the ancient 
citizens, concerning one of their great emperouis 
fellow-stndcnts, who forgot the art of war to bo 
the liumblc laborious' pastor of a fA^ parish, 
through which ho once guided the march of his 
famous schoolfellow, witnessed what was almost 
his last victor^, and talked with him ovqp the 
burned ruins of Bricnne. ■ * 


“UlJBEKr THE UA*MMER.” 

The whole of the civilised portions of the eat^*^ 
sui-face abound wjthsthe prrauetB of man’s a^ui- 
sitive faculty, Lf the phrenologists were right, 
thit particniar bump which denotes a fondness 
for accumulation and. actiriljr in accumulating, 
must be developed on the human craninm iff^re 
generally and more bonntifiilly than any other, 
seeing that the propensity which it is ^id to in¬ 
dicate is one wnich universally prevails, and is 
found in constant exercise in connection with all 
the virtues as well aa'oll the vices of charac¬ 
ter. In fact, the world could not*go on without 
it; and were its operation suspended bub for a 
short period, the whole human race would inevit¬ 
ably lapse into a bankrupt community, qnd the 
calamities which in individual instances are con¬ 
tinually befaUing, as the resulting punishments of 
idleness and improvidence, would involve mmikind 
in one general ruin. It is only natural that an* 


instinct so universal, apd |vhich was, doubtless, 
imparted by the benevolent Author of our being 
for the wisest purposes, should present in its ope¬ 
ration a variety of phases, harmonizing with the 
varieties of circumstances and character amid which 
they originBte*and have tiieir growth. It is our 
present purpose briefly to advert to one of these 
pliases only—-that one, to wit, under which may 
fairly be comprised all thoA multifarious accu¬ 
mulations and gatherings prompted by the acqui¬ 
sitive Htstinct, which are made, not witih.a view to* 
pecuniary profit—not for the furtherance of any 
particniar olgect—but for the mere pleasure of col¬ 
lecting and possessing, and which, having yielded 
that pleasure to'the accumulator during his life, 
generally dissolve away tfhder fho fiat of the auc¬ 
tioneer, when he who gathered thenf together is 
himself gatflered to Bis fathers. 

AH such coIlection8»Bpirttro»gly marked by (he 
characteristics of mortality. Ti.ey have their feeble 
infancy—their foolish and wayward youth, when 
they are the occasion of all banner of imprn- 
dcncies, and the receptive soil of no end of wild 
outs—^their staid and judging itiaturity—their old 
age and dotage, and generally sndden decease. 
Their destiny may be emblematised, not by the - 
gannt skeleton in which our human terrors hare 
personified death—not by the more poetical and 
more inviting conception of a benevolent angel 
with an inverted torch—not by the fatal sisters 
three, or by any of the classical or mythological 
types, ancient or modern—but by the auctioneer’s 
hammer*—that significant implement of doom 
whicli scatters tho aceninniations of a lifetime, 
with its remorseless “knock, knock, knock," to 
the fbnr winds^of heaven. 

From habit, education, and* assodation, we look 
fo tho pulpit, and we do not look in vain, for 
lessons of mora]il^' and religion; but it is a fortu¬ 
nate condition of our beiflg that sermons are some¬ 
times addressed to us without the preaching voice, 
and are even preached to ns, and that power¬ 
fully too, by lips intending no snch utterances. 

So it comes to pass, now and then, that the ros¬ 
trum of the auctioneer may resonnd with as grave 
a lesson as the^ pulpit of the divine, if the world 
had bat ears to hear. To us there has always 
been a •mingling of melancholy in the mnsiiigs 
suggested by tho sellhig-up of the life-gatherings 
of a dead collector. The spectacle is one fraught 
with instructioH; and occasionally prompting to 
.curious speculations touching the.characteristic 
pnrsnits, the whims, the ^dities, *the cliaracters 
intclicctnal, moral, and social, of tl^psdoceascd pro- 
prietoi*—of all and eaeb of whfeh a man of obsgsr. «.• 
tion may give a tolerable guess from the display 
of that nfateriid self which a collector leaves be¬ 
hind him, ana submits to the competition and 
criticism of his surviving friends ana the public 
after he has betaken him^f to his long home. 
Sometimes the revelation is anything but flatter¬ 
ing to the taste and judgment of the defunct, and 
words are spoken and deeds nre done on the dead 
man's heartb which would havoi plunged him in 
mortification, or aroused liim to fury, had they 
been done and uttered in his living presenee. A 
thousand times it has happened, bm it alwll hap¬ 
pen a thousand times sSore, that a efaaracter for 
refined taste and artistic connoiaenrship lAich a 
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milUouaii-o has been at the eost of tens, 

and it may be hundi-eds of thouBand? of }>o»uds 
for a score or two of years, is dissipated at onco 
under the itia$'ic touch of the aactioneev’s ham¬ 
mer. and vanishes for ever beneath the cold calen- 
latiuj' scowl of broker or dealer—the dusty, shabby 
Eenicsis, who knows no relenting, but weighs the 
luitiest reputation in the balances of s. d. At 
the touchstone of nfouetar}* competition all tiattery 
disappears: then it is that that dande, with its 
swelling sta-waves and iiery sunset, in inresenee of 
which ^hion has sat entranced with ruptured 
gaze, and spectacled virtuosos have given loose to 
streams of &rvid eloqnence-T-that identical Claude 
thrus oub to bo uotbing morn than a clever 
imitation by Jfoliand, and knocks down to Mr. 
Maegilp foi* twenty-eight pounds ten, having cost 
its nncouscious pnrehaser iiltcen hunllred guineas 
just fifteen years ago.^^jTheu does that vase of 
Benvenuto Cellini’s, with ks marvellous sculptures 
—which a hundred times has made the round of a 
hundred' admiring' guests, and which cost mure 
gold thaucoold be crammed at twice filling within 
its hollow womb-turn out to be an arrant Freiiih 
copy, and knocks down to Mr. Levi for a mere 
trifle over its bullion weight. Revelations oft this 
kind are as common almost as the death thet 
brings thorn about; and it is rare that any grand 
collection arrives at its ultimate dispersion with¬ 
out some striking disclosures of a similar nature. 
Then it is curious to detect sncli evidences of the 
ruling passion of the deccAtsed as may bo gathered 
liy a careful scrutiny of the different lots; he may 
have been a miser, scrupulously hoarding the 
sniidlost fragment to which the idea of valno could 
by any possibility be attached; he may have' been 
a man wastefulLy eafiUvagaut, careful only* of that 
which served to gratify tho'whim or the caprice df 
the moment; he may have be^n a mere grub, 
scraping together anything and everything that 
came in his way to gratify the material instinct of 
amassing. All these variations, and more, of the 
same propensity, are constgntly recurring, and may 
be studied by any one disposed to study them, 
almost at any moment. And, of course, it will 
happen now and then that the deceased collector 
was a man of edneation and refined taste, who, 
with loity ideas of beauty, and harmony, and fit¬ 
ness, united the means whidi unbounded wealth 
could supply, of gratifying every wish, and ems 
bodying in tangible and substartiai shapes the 
most o^irable designs. But even such a man 
w.iU often be/ound, when the game of life is 
played out, to have been tlie persevering perpe- 
of something which «is little better than a 
superb absurdity; for what else is the toil and 
study id', ten, twenty, thirty years of lifd (coupled 
with an outl^ which might have built a city), 
devoted to the gathering together of a mass, of 
valuable and rare material wfaieh is all doomed— 
and wfaidi the collector knows to be so doomed— 
to be dispersed agtdn by the wind of the auc- 
tioneer'a aammer at an hour which, cannot be far 
^tanti What » prqiosterous onU-pUmaK. is pre¬ 
sented in such a deium^mexl! and yet such is the 
inevitable vrinding-up. of the‘majority of these 
preeiotu gatfaeviiiga. Mow mid then one of Uxem is 
se^ going a-begging af^ the death of its pro* 
prieton^ consentii^ to any sacriflee to preserve its 


esistenco and escape the doom of the anuihilatiiig 
hammer:. collections of pictures, more especially, 
have been oflbred again, rad again to Uie nation, at 
a fraction of tlieir cost, in the vain hope of pre¬ 
venting their dispersion. 

The hammer is a sad leveller. At the lurofes- 
sionai tap of the anctioncer the hinges of the most 
secluded privacy fly open, and tlio whole world of 
common people boldly elbow their way into the do- 
incslic sanctuary, eager to turn a penny by the 
sale of a man’s household gods. Kooks sacred to 
retirement and study are on a sndden invaded by 
an army of brokers and second-hand shop-keepers; 
and gorgeous balls, splendid in gilding, statuary, 
damask, and tapestry, echo with the conventional 
phrases of trathc, as Messrs. llob.son and Jobson 
speculate together on the probable results of to¬ 
morrow’s sale. An estate, or a collection, under 
the hammer, presents on “ a view day” mi adjlio- 
uitory atul humiliating spectade to pnrso-prond 
vanity. The unceremonious way in which srea- 
siires long cherished as flunity friends, or perhaps 
regarded as almost sacred objects, are overhauled 
, by those who uro to tell down their value iu 
pounds, shilUn».s, end pence, is anything but flut¬ 
tering, while tile odd and uncouth figures which 
at such seasons are occasionally seen flitting abudt 
iu the draporied boudoirs or magnificent saloons 
of the great, are ridiculously out of keeping with 
ilie spleiidonrs by 'Which they ,are surrounded— 
albeit "they are there to appreciate them, and to 
bear them off at their own valuation. We reincin- 
ficr bemg struck with the sense of this whimsical 
discrepancy some years ago, wheii present at the 
sale of the duke of Buckingham’s cflects at his 
princely estate at Btowe. Of the luxurious gran¬ 
deur and costly elegance of that wonderful man¬ 
sion, and of tho rural and classic attractions of tlic 
domain iu which it stands, it would be impossible 
for us to afford any adequate notion, even bad we 
space at command; but every one of its marvels 
and beautiA, both within doors mid without, is 
associated in our remembrance with the iKxIgy 
outlines of a band of Loudon dealers and bargain- 
huutei's, who, like vulturas to the carcase, bad 
gathered thei’e to profit by tho misfortunes of an 
improvident noble, and at the same time to aid 
him by their ready cash to escape from his difli- 
cnltied. Wliat'^lhe great duke would have thought 
could he have enconutered some of them ijn the 
haitp which royalty had honoured with a sqoum, 
or *n the classio retreat^, which mqjesty'had 
deigned to admire, we ean only conjectiirc. 

The above reflections and reminisceDoes hdvo 
been suggested to as by a recent virit to Holford 
HoUso in llegent’a Park, the rosidence of tho lata 
James Holford, esq., whoso “effects,” os the 
advertisepiicnts term it, are “ under tho hammer” 
whike we write. We have a notion that, were it 
desirable, we could read off tiio charaoter of tho 
deceased proprietor of this magnificent mansion 
with mum mdVe truth and precision from the 
revelations which his houM mid the eatalogue of 
its eontonte afford ns, than any.profemor couU do 
from the bumps oahis bead w the peenliaritiee of 
his handwriting. That he was nrsn to hosnita)% 
we &ei OMured, from the abundant means he had 
provided fbr adminicterir^ ifz That be was ge« 
h«roM and profuse iu hie expendttnre, the 
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8o^sion of above 7000 oimces.of plate, the state 
of the elaborate yet unfinished ball-room, upon the 
decoration of which a fortune must •have been 
already expended, and other collateral evidcncee, 
afford snfficient proof. That he was fond of art, 
and a kind patron to the artists ho employed, is 
shown by the number of pictures lately painted, 
hanjfing upon his walls; though, that he was utterly 
iimoccnt of any judgment in respect of art is 
cfinally evident &om tho fact, that of the hundreds 
of pictures by living artists with which he has en¬ 
cumbered his walls, there are hardly half a dozen 
j to which a tradesman of * cultivated taste would 
I accord house-room. That he was a lover of nature, 

; wu gather from the profusion of exquisite flowers 
: in tho ground^ around the mansion; and that ho 
! was not a reading man to any extent, we derive 
from the fact that the whole of hia library was less 
than that which will be found in the possession of 
many a journeyman mechanic, an(i would kick 
I tho qeaip if weighed in the balance against his 
7.")00 punces of plate,. Prom these and other such 
! iuTlications, it may be inferred that the possessor of 
I this vast and richly stored mansion was a man of 
I practical rather than mstbetic tendencies. Ills 
i pinplc fortune, wo are given ii understand, was 
I dcp'ivod from successful mercantile speculations, 
j As it was fairly won, so it was freely spent; if not 
: with the skill of a consnmmutc connoisseur, neither 
{ with til* ffictrav’agance or prehension of ^Lpatwenu, 

' lie was not a married man; and having no degeend- 
anls to whom to bequeath his extensive property, 
he probably knew that in acenmulating the motti- 
tudinous gathering at Holford Rouse, he was only 
c'deriiig eventually for the ^auctioneer’s hammer: 
but his wealth was said to be so immense that the 
outlay it occasioned him was comparatively trifling 
—never in any one year amounting to the interest 
of hi.s funded capital. 

Tlie mansion to which we have thus alluded is 
eerlainly a curious illustration of the stylo in which 
some of onr m^chant princes live. In close prox¬ 
imity to the ZoologiciU Gardens, its pillared front 
and extended range gave the place the appearance 
rather of a publm inatitution than of the dwelling 
of a private inmvidnal, and he a bachelor tojboot. 
j Passirig across a verdant Rkwn, wo enter {lie build- 
j ing; but instead of emerging into a lobby or vos- 
I tibule, find our$clVes ip a spacious square sploon, 

I lighted from above by a magnifreent stained glass 
i dome,* a carpet of oriental richness beneath onr 
feet, and bronzes, pictures, and statuary lining ^e. 
walls in ample proTOshm. An apartment of a mbre 
modest character, but filled with ele^nt fiimitnre, 
leads out of this; curtains of^ch Utrecht’velvet, 
substantial enough to stand on end of themselves, 
draping the windows. This was the momfqg 
room—so we are informed by the catalogue—of 
the departed capitalist. A classic stndy, and a 
light and graceful library, next succeed; the latter, 
iiotwithstihiding the intellectual paudty of ifs con¬ 
tents, forming a handsome jnece ^ arohitectnre. 
Scarcely, however, have we wandered ont of this, 
when wo find ourselves in the sumptuoni^ ball¬ 
room, an apartment of which, without the artist’s 
ud, wo could not give onr readers any proper 
Let them try to ima^ne, however, a hall of 
fine proportion, adorned with rich and elaborate 
scroll-work, and fitted up with gigantic Mirrors,, 


placed opposite each other, so ns to give tUc per¬ 
formers in the douce the notion of an endless per¬ 
spective. This apartment, we are informed, had 
been just erected: and we" have palpable evidence 
of tho fact, in we touch of tho gilder's hand, 
which has* begun to decorate the roof, but has evi¬ 
dently been abihptly stopped in its operations. Aa 
we muse a little in this spot, so suggestive of 
thought, onr eyes wander from the window across 
the landscape of tho Regent’s Park, brilliant in 
verdure; and we cannot but draw a contrast be¬ 
tween the squalid hovels we have pasSqd in our * 
morning’s ride through the east of London, and 
this superb mansion, which commands a rural view 
that even in tho country would have been con¬ 
sidered choice, and which in 4<ondon*is almost 
priceless. 

But wc have no t^ie for musing ;* the crowd 
pushes ns along, and, leaving the ball-room, wi,th 
its suggestions of hoHipriivpleasares, wo find our¬ 
selves in a series of apartments, each vying with 
its predecessor in richness. Hero is a billiai'd 
room, with all necessary appuitcnabees for those 
who are desirous of consnming their hours in such 
aiT unproductive investment; and then come bou¬ 
doirs, morning-rooms, and ante-drawing-rooms, 
each gorgeous with the upholsterer’s art, and rich 
iir brasses, siatuaiy, and othei’ works of »er/u. 
But we have not reached the climax yet, for another 
step introduces ns to the drawiw-room proper, a 
bhtze of gorgeous magnificence, m roof is fretted 
with gold; a coi'i^t of a texture like silk rustles 
beneath qur feet. Sofas*and chairs of damask, fit 
for a paStee, with other articles of corresponding 
splendour, dazzle the eye; and it requires but 
little aid from the imi^nation to conceive bow 
sumptnqns the* whole must'have appeared when 
fi|led with company, partaking of the host’s hos- 
pitalify. But one surprise more awiuts us. From 
tlie drawing-romp, we enter the banquoting-ball, 
a long room, with an immense table running from 
either extremity, piled with the plate of its owner. 
This is indeed the climax of the whole, and with 
mixed emotions we leave the mansion. We know 
nothing of tho private life or habits of the deceased 
proprietor, except as they may be guessed from 
the indications presented in his mansion, and ore 
not so short-sighted os to deny capital its le^ti- 
mate expenditnre; but wo cannot help wondering 
whether Dr. Johnson, in walking through tUs 
mansion, would not have said what he did, to 
Garrick when h# led jiim through his snmptnons 
villa; “TJicso are the things that make a death¬ 
bed terrible.” lie who rejects Ehrist as the 
foundation of his hopes has committ^ a mistake at 
once infinite and irr^rable, ’and has been 
of an infatuation which it will require etennty tP 
deplore and to qpmprehend. 

On turning out of the park, after spending a 
couple of hours in making the tour of the magni¬ 
ficent apartments of Halford House, we - were 
accosted by a poor woman of three-score and odd. 

“ Buy a box of Incifers,” said she, "for the love 
of sweet cluirity; 1 haven’t Slept in a bed for four 
nights—^helpwe to get a bed to night, sir, just to 
get np my strength a bit—do sir.” 

Such are the cofitrasts one occasionrily meets 
with of social standing in the ChrtsUui capital of 
the world. 

• 

• * • 
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lUGA. 

Bisa, ihe capital of Livonia, and of the Bueso- 
Baltie provinces, is situated on the banks of the 
majestic Dmna, at about five miles from its 
enhance into the Livonian gulf. The river is here 
as broad os the Thames at London, and has a 
bridge of boats thrown across it, easily removable 
in the centre, to admit of tho passage of vessels 

S t and down. The interior of the city is wholly 
erman and Hanseatic in its appearance, consist¬ 
ing of old and lofty stone housesi^rminating with. 
points gable-ends, oBen turned towards the 
streets, which* are nan'ow, crooked, and' ill-paved. 
Tho suburbs tare ontirely modem, and Rnssian in 
.(..thpir' style. Upon the approach of a division of 
the French army in 1812, the old cnbnrbs were 
destroyed by the inhabitants, as they were open to 
the attacks of the invaders, and contained stores 
which might be useful to the enemy. The threat¬ 
ened visit did not take place. But tho spirited 
conduct of the people, who made every preparation 
for an obstinate defence, is commemorated by a 
bronze statne of Victory, on a lofty pillar, in- one 
of the squares.- This was erected.oy the mer¬ 
chants in 1817. 

There is but little to be said about Ri^. It 
has few antiquities or pojblio buildinj^ of. unport- 
anco. A singular-lool^g house, with a nnmber 


of niches in front filled with grotesque statues, is 
shown as the first that ^ysul onilt upon the site, 
upwards of six centuries ago; but this venerable 
age may reasonably be doubted. The residence of 
tho govehnor-general, a building of a castellated 
form, was erected about the year 1500, by a grand 
master of the Tentonid' Order, whoso statue is in 
the court, and inhabited by his 8ucce<\sors. The 
cathedral contains the tombs df the first bishops, 
fiery warrior^rieots, who went dut among the 
heathen with the cross and sword. One of the 
early prelates, Albert Suerbeer, was for some time 
ar^ibishop of Armagh. St."Peter’s church every¬ 
where commands attention from its oriental stme- 
ture, a tower of three stories, surmounted by a 
dome, and terminiited by a spire, said to be the 
Ipftiest in the empire. The summit commands a 
fine view of tho waters of the gulf, tho winding 
courae of the Dwina, tho vast tracts of sand along 
thd shores, and the dark pine-forests which form 
the inland horizon. 

It is as a commercial hiart that Riga is import¬ 
ant, ranking,'’after St. Petersburg, among the 
%ltie ports of Russia, in the oxtimt of its popula¬ 
tion and foreigru trade. During the season that 
the navigation is open, a numerous array of tvo- 
masted ships may be seen iu the river, closel^ 
moored below bridge, while above it lie an equal 
number of large flat-bottomed barges laden with 
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timber, corn, flax, and other pvodnce of tho interior, 
for export. The Dwina flows through ;the heart 
of the flax'produciug districts, where an article of 
the flnest and best quality in tho world is grown. 
All the luxuries of the south are to be found in the 
stores of the tniders. Fruit sho^s arc in extra¬ 
ordinary number. Oranges, of which the Russians 
are passionately fond, are imported by sea; but 
apples, pears, melons, and grains arrive overland 
from tho southern and oven the /kiatie provinces 
of the empire. The latter arc preserved on the 
long journey b^ the very circumstance that forbids 
their growth in the locality; for in the depth of 
winter they reach Moscow, and aro thence sent to 
the northward and westward. A few branches of 
retail trade, arid somo industrial occupations, as 
the preparation of leather apd the forcing of 
vcgetebles in the suburbs, are in the bands of Rus¬ 
sians ; but all the great commemal houses arc 
composed of foreigners. According to a Lettish 
ditty, tho" shopkeepers are not strangers to sharp 
deajingt' • 


“ The money is lost in the ciriiikiiifr-pot: 

Was it lost ill tlic driukinigiiot, nil ? 

No; the portion tho BiKH nicrchnnt jiot, 

• ^ Was, to tell you the tnith, not small.” 

Tlio population amounts to about 60,000, but it 
fluctuates considerably. In the spring, whoi^tho 
shipping business brines aciN'o, a large number 
of wandering labourers arrive, called Biirlatls, a 
terra of uuaertain derivation and meaning. Thay 
are often serfs from adistant provinces, who obtain 
leave from their muters to go abroad for a certain 
term, paying an annual rent fur tho permission, 
and purchasing a transient freedom by renounoiug 
fellowship with home and kindred. These migrant 
are hardy men, sleeping in the open air, regardless 
of the heavy dews and pinching cold of the spring 
nights. They are to be fonnd at all the Baltic ( 
ports while the' navigation is open, serving as 
enr^ters, builders, porters, and men of all work, 
readily recognised as Russian peasants by their 
loi^ beai-ds, broad necks, and thick-set features. 

Kga was founded at the commencement of jlic 
thirteenth century. Whilessuhject to Poland, it 
sustained a long siege from Gustavus Adolphus, 
and made a'vigoroqe defence, in which an Irish 
officer of the nanle of Burke wastaci4\’o, but fur- 
rendere^ September Kf, 1621. It remained under 
Swedish dominion from that date to the year 1710, 
when it capitulated, tq J?eter the Great, after 
having lost an immeaso number of its inhabitants 
by a •dreadful pestilence. A cannon-ball fired 
against it upon that oc^ion, dlkd an arm-chair 
which once belon^d to Charles xii, ore still pre*^ 
served in the public library. In memory of an' 
early siege, not recordeef in history, daring which 
great distress was experienced from famine* there 
is now a festival held, with the singular yet* ex¬ 
pressive name of “ Huggcr«Sorrow." Soon after 
iiis accession, the emperor Nicholas pffid a visit to 
Riga, and dnrii^ his stay, intelli^nce came, of 
the ca{dmre of Erivan in Persia by his troops, 
lie addressed the following letter to the p^vemor 
upon the occasion; " Mai^quess Philip Ossipovitch: 
my first visit to Riga, since my accession to the 
throne, has just been signalised by the receipt of 
tho glorious news of the capture of Erivan by our 


! troops. Wishing to leave to my dear and faithful 
i city of Riga a remerabranco of so happy an event, 
I give to it tlic arms which belong to^the chief of 
the Persian troops, Hassnn Khan, made prisoner 
in the town of Erivan, of wliioh he was tiie com* 
mnndant. In sending you these arms, namely, a 
lance and a poniard, I desire you to seo them 
deposited in the H6tel de Villo, where they are 
to DO preserved, and to inform* the inhabitants of 
Riga of this my disposition. Nicholas. Riga, 
October £6,1827.” Bo Riga has now a yeritablc 
letter from the czar in its arenives, with the cheaply 
bestowed honour of using the arras of ii chieftain 
not known to fame, least in tlie regions of 
civilization. It may be surmised tliat tife citizens 
care mncli more about flftx, tallow,, timber, and 
foreign consumers, than for the impcrlhl rescript, 
or tJie lance and poniafd of Hassan Khan. 

Livonia derives its nanm^ra its ancient inhabil- 
ants, tho Livan, a Findreh tribe, now extinct, or 
not to he separately distinguished. The nobles, 
clerg}', and burghers, are chidfly of Germanic 
origin; and in the towns, German is exclusively 
th9 language of conversation with the educated 
classes. At the university of Dorpat tho pro¬ 
fessors are German, and tho whole of the aoadc- 
mieal teaching is in German. There are of course 
Russians in the provinces, but they arc net in any 
important number, and chiefly subordinate govern¬ 
ment agents, np custom-house officers and tax- 
gatherers. But tho governor-general is usually 
Russian; and at Riga, the acquirement of the 
Russian Idnguagc is Imperative upon those who 
attend !he gymnasium. The lower classes and 
I peasantry a(p Letts in the south, and Esthonian 
IHns in’the north. Passing north from Riga, the 
Esthoniaif language suddenly a till exclusively takes 
th^ place of tho LettislI at Valk, on the rood to 
Dorpat. A word^r two with reference to these 
> distinct rural populations. * 

Tlie Fins are the most indigenous people in the 
Russo-Baltic provinces, and originally occupied the 
entire district. In the south part they were dis¬ 
placed by the Lithuanians, a Sclavonic people, and 
limited to the northern, in much the same manner 
as the Britons of our own country were dispLieed 
by the Saxoi*, ana cooped up in Woles and Corn¬ 
wall. From these iutru^rs the Letts arc descended. 
Both races maintain tho same relation to the soil. 
Though not absolutely bound to it, they c.'inno^ 
qwn fend, and muai give^six months’ notice to. the 
proprietor oj an estate beftwo they isan quit it, 
being liable* to be turned adrift by him after a * 
similar term. In every other vespec^^n physical 
appearance, language, aud temperament, they 
marhably diflciv llic Esthoiiian Fins ore men of , 
short staturS, wit^ broad faces, heavy limbs, and 
long tawny Wr which no scissors ever touch. 
Tlicy .work, move, and do everything slowly, as 
though vitality were at its lowest ebb; have no 
cariosity, aro lulent and sombre, yet pleased with 
music aud song. They wear sheep-skin habili* 
inetita,.and live in one-storiedr log-built houses 
without compartmenta, reeking with wood-smoke, 
aud bestrewn with fir-tips, hogs and poultry re¬ 
posing beneath the sAmo roof. Though strictly 
observing all the forms of Lutheranism, constant 
at church, whatever may hfe the weather or the 
dfetance, they retain many traces of paganism. 
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prei«r black to any othw colonr, aro superstitious 
with reference to trees, leaves, arul shadows, and 
would rafli^ have a fjrave by solitary river-banks, 
or iu silent fronds, than lie beneath thechnrehyard 
sod. In these characteristics, the ctfcc;t of a^ of 
depression may be seen. On tbe*other jbuid, they 
arc a sturdy race, not given to crime, and readily 
ease their consciences by confessing venial oflences. 
Ciirions distinctio&s are made with reference to 
theft, its guilt being considered much less where 
inanim^th objects are stolen. Thus, to ^eal corn 
or chattels is venial; but to steal a pig, which can 
squeak and kick, is a grave deliuqaen( 7 '. The 
,£sthonian peasmits malm dogged soldiers, and 
stand a fiery charge as well as any troops in the 
llussian army. 

The Letts aro in all inspects essentially the 
!?amc race as the Lithnanians, dialectical dlllcrences 
of speech and greater 4r,^kation excepted. Hence 
their language is callca the Lettish Lithuanian. 
They are a lively, good-tempered, and siinple- 
mannerod people, fond of pastoral life, flower-gar¬ 
lands, and harvest-homes, relishing music, and 
gifted with an irresistible tendency to pneiry. 
Swinging is their favourite pastime: it lunoiints 
to a perfect passion. Barely is a house -passed 
without a inaeliinc for an np and down, backward 
and forward movement in the air appended to it. 
If the servant at an inn, though waiting at dinner, 
ha.s a few spare moments on her. hands, and sees 
the tempting apparatus, vacant, off she bounces to 
cut a caper. The whole popniatlon has been hu¬ 
morously divided into the two grand classes, of 
those who are swinging, and those who 3re wait¬ 
ing to swing. The men swing standtqg, often two 
or three together | the women in^ sitting posture. 
The Letts hftve a'^native literature, coSsisting of 
short poems, proverbs, and aphorisms, which Have 
been transmitted from tongue t" tongue from an¬ 
cient times, illustrative of habits and mamiers, old j 
mytholqipcal notions, and the oppression.s of their 
feudal lords. Of the current popular sajings the 
following are examples: “ Women have long hair 
and short thoughts"—“Two hands upon the 
breast, imd labour is past,” i. e. death is come— 
"A true child weeps before the e-place; an 
orphan behind the door,” i. e. nobody cares for the 
latter. 

Towards the close of the last century Gustnvus 
von Bcrgmann, a Lutheran Livonian cleigywan, 
mado a collection of Lettish popular poems and 
sayings. Ke obtained a few types, printed a small 
' edition witlf his own hands, not for 'sale, but in 
order to ^rserv^ the compositions from the obli- 
'',:idn which threatened them if left to the uncertain 
guardianship of tradition. His example was fol¬ 
lowed by ^stor Wahr, and nltimately nearly a 
thousand pieces were gathered. Sir Widter Scott 
obtained a copy of these volumes, and their in¬ 
tents were partly made known through the medinm 
of one of onr jonnials. From ^i% 80 urce the fol¬ 
lowing specimens are takmi, which are of interest 
as the sole literary productions of a people to 
whom the art of writing is unkimwn. The first 
is evidently a bitter satire. 

“ Labourer! Laboui'cr! 

'Hie wolf hns en'-on tbo overseer. 

WeTl innke a pile of pennies bipb, ^ 

And aiioHict overseer we’ll bujr.” 


“ ll i* tbo great man's pride to be. 

A tmmplcr on. the poor mum’s be.id; 

l^iiig. Source of bvo! an alder tree 
Aemss tbo path where great ones tread.” 

" With my feet have 1 trodden down 
A young, decayed oak tire; 

With my hand h.we 1 defended 
A iwor old man.” 

Youths .and maidens! hear iiy slr.iin. 

Live 'vith hoiumr ever; 

Wealth when lo-t yoninay regain, 

Ihit lost hoiiouv never.” 

“ JImmt thy war-Loi-sc, bliss betide tbee: 

Par from tliy Lcttlsb loved one’s side: 

Sleep with thy faithful swoid Iresido thee. 

As with tliy faithfnl I.*ttish_bride.” 

•* 

Not to convey a wrong impression, we add, that 
the Letts can be as uupoutical, and me about as 
often delinriucnt as other people. A cradle chant, 
unique as auullaby, and as an instance of maternal 
ambition, is sutKcieiitly ominous“ Let hkn be a 
great man—a great brewer of beer!” » 

We return to Biga in closing, where the 21tli 
of June is celebrated a.s the “ flower feast,” and 
explain its origin. In the old mythology of the 
province, JAligo, a kind of matrimonial divinily, 
was an important pcrson.’ige, honoured by a'fes¬ 
tival day, when voung jwrsons usually pledged 
themselves to each other in marriage. The girls 
wore garlands made of cai-s of wheat and blue corn- 
flonftrs upon the occasion} and the young men 
appeared in caps of martin-skin gaily q^orueu with 
ribbons. This Lettish Cupid was not dethroned 
by the introduction of BomauiSiu, nor by the sub¬ 
sequent change to Lutheranism. But his festival 
wa.s transferred to St. John’s day, June 2-1, which 
i-s observed as a high holiday at Iti^a, JVlittan, and 
through tho whole of Lettland. Miiidens go about 
iu procession to the house.s of their acquaiutance, 
crowned with wreaths in which ilie blue corn¬ 
flowers flgnre, singing a monotonous chant. 
Tlie names of Lihgo and Jani (John) are gro¬ 
tesquely iissociated in the song. 


A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SENATE. 

NO. V.—IJiLlCGKAI>I(II!a,tHS oss.-vza. 

" V/ho are' tho^e lads ?” said a provincial friend 
of ours the other day, as he pointed to some boys 
in a neat but peculiar and striking costiftne, who 
tvere crossing the Palacf.-yard, and making for 
the entrance to the Ilonse pf Commons. This 
inquiry led to an explanation which, as it involved 
many facts of interest, we shall here repeat for tho 
heneflt of all mid sundry whom it may interest or 
concern. 

The youths in question were messengers of the 
different telegraph companies, and may be seen, 
during the session «f parliament, approaching the 
house on foot, by omnibus, or in cabs, according 
to the urgency or their errands. Tliey cast thrir 
ey es along the cab*8tand, and select the “ best mare” 
with a degree of rigidity and judgment whioh 
would do credit to one who has bad a much more 
extensive acquaintance with horse-flesh than the 
ages of these lads can admit (ff. They are mostly 
to be seen in “ hansom ** cabs, which are preferred 
by them on acconut of their anperiority over the 
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ancient “ foiir-whccleis " in point of si>eecl. And from the gentlemen who were engaj^d to report ; 
then there is a dashing kind'of “ style " about the for the tel^aphs, and given it to his colleagne, i 
swing of a hansom cab, which yonr modern mag- the latter hurries back to Hie refteshmeiit room, i 
netic messenger ajipears to appreciate, as being and having handeel each dispateh to.tbo proper ' 
moat ill harmony with the “ go-ahead " character party, they at once make the best of thmr way to 
of his fanctions. There is a great variety of their re^ective destinations, speedily to reappear 
character in this enrions little corpHfhni they for further siippHcs. 

are of course selected from amongst the" smartest" ITiese lads havd scarcely left before a fresh 
of the rising generation. Some of them arc quiet batch airives, of a diflfcrent charatder, and )s^pii)g 
in all their movements, although nit deficient in their heads in one after the othei', c.vclaim, “Sum!" 
point of rapidity; they are not assuming; but “Globe!”* “Standard!” .They take ddkpatchcs 
several are marked by a pectiliarly earnest, quick, till six o'clock, or a little after, and the second i 
yut it;oughtfuI aspect, not generally met with even edition of those papers, at half-past seven or eight i 
in the cultivated children of this great metropolis, o'clock, gives the debates of the same evening up. 

Suppose yourself in the reporters’ refreshment to that period. They have homes, waiting at the 
room at 'the Hiftise of Commons. If you take foot of the stairs, and may be seen gallomng down 
your seat a few minutes after. the House com- the Siiand with great rapidity, 
menecs, you will sec one of the little messengers Tliese lads do not reappear; but the telcgi-aphic, 
aforesaid push the door open; and, ])ppping his niessengers keep passin^^'iWd repassing till the 
head in, he vociferate.s “Ma-aguctic!” His House is up, no matter how late the hour may be; 
semi-inilifai'y costume js of a dark bine colour, and the inquiry naturslly snggegts itself, ns to 
witlna white collar to his’ coat, on which is cm- whither these despatches are sent. Who are 
broidored, in silver letters, “ M. T. C. ” (Magnetic the parties who cannot wait for the daily papers, 

• Telegraph Company). The official of the House, but Vho are induced to have these dull discours- 
whose post is in our refreshment *room, finds the ings flashed to them by the electric cun-ent? If. [ 
a$?i(^uuus attentions of the.se young gentry to bo you wuflk into ono of the offices you will be fur- ' 
rather a bore sometimes; but as it has always been nished with an outline map of the lines of telegraph 
his duty to prevent strangers from getting further already in operation, by wliicli yon will peri'eive 
' th.iu this door, he has to convoy copy and niessagca that you can hardly, in Europe, get beyond tlie 
between it and the gallery. So*lie content.s luin- reach of this silent and mysterious messenger, 
self, pro tern,., with a nod, and the intimation- tliat Cu.st your eye around that map. l)o you wish to 
it is " all right,” and proceeds with his attentioni send to thq west of Ireland? They arc there! 
to the comforts of t]}6 reporters, to whom he acts Every pqpcr in that country which is published in j 
as a species of supernumerary victualler. Tea, a town of imy importance, is furnished during the i 
with its kindred beverage, coffee, we may observe, course of Friday evening with a sketch of the j 
is kept “ always ready" till the rising of the debate as Jit proeecds, tlm latent items of news [ 
House for the use of such gentlemen of the press being added; and the Ijish papers *on Saturday i 
as may wish it. morninj^ appear with a very interesting column of j 

Scarcely is the first messenger gone, when pre- j matter, whi«li placec them ^ a considerable extent | 
sently yon hear the doora slamming below, loud '^ii a par with the papers simultanotiusly appearing I 
talking on the stairs, and perhaps whistling, and | in Loudon and witliin a mile of the spot where the | 
tliis time lao juvenile messengers appear. i debate occurred. Of course their sketch of Uie 

As each of them puts his head just inside the debate is very much condensed; but, in nine cases 
door, one shouts “I|pnso !" and the other “ Strand 1” I out of ten, it is all the more readable and interest- 
indicating tliereby the offices of the company for ing tor that, 

which dispatches are neede($: the one is within Coming eastwards, yon will find that England 
the precinctsthe House itself, and tho other is is divided and subdivided by these lines into a 

well known in the Strand, near Charing Citjss. kind of gigantic geographical gi’idiron. The 

i These lads belong to th^ Enropeam ERictric Tele- English Channel and German Ocean are crossed 

graph Cempany, and may be known from the by snbmarino lines at various points; ono goes, 

others by the ^t tluit their uniform is of dark, over to the Hagu# Rnd,Amstci'dam, anothcis to 

blue, with a deep red- coMar, on which is embroid-* Dunkirk, an4 the next to Calais. The*contiuent, 

cred '* E. B. T. Cy.” • Tlie next arrivid is probably too, is now so well provided with th*e lines of • 

an interesting little boy in a protty dark green telegraph that you may stand ii\ Cooffiiil, or at 

costume, with a red collar,Inscribe ” S. M. T, Cy," the Strand, or any other effthe numerous telograJJ** * 
t^t is, Submarine Telegraph Company. *,offices, and qoifimumcate, almost instantly, with • 

These arriva(f occupy, perhaps, three or four every continental ^own of importance, including 

minutes, and the refreshment-room official lorries Fans, Vienna, Berlin, Hanover, Amsterdam, 01- 

along the passage to his colleague, whose post is* miUz,-Breslau, Munich, Amiens, Brussels, ^utt- 

in the reporters' gallery, where Ho has a seat fust gard, Pesth, Trieste, Florence, Sienna, Padua, 

inside the door. His dot} there ^ to collect lililan, Genoa, Marseilles, Toulbn, and Bayonne. To 

"copy " from the reporters in the boxes, and to get a complete idea of the extent of territory em- i 

convey it to his refreshment-room colleague, \fho braced within these Ibes, it would bo necojsary for 

remains outside the door. He is also to our juvenile readers to ttdre tbem^ And ibllow tho I 

know, or ascertain, tho name of any speaker with names in the order we have given them. By tWar j 

which the reporters may not be acquainted, they would see thatVe have made the entire > 

These duties he perfoms to the entire satisfaction rircuit of Emropo, mid embraced almost every city | 

of all concern^; and the conduct of his coUAtgue oCgrcat importance which it contains, 

is equally deserving. Havii^ collected the " copy '* Wljilst honorable members are V>angi»g at «ise 
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!n their dabs, they ona ascertain the progress of Such being the rapidity of transmission, the 
the debate every few minutes, and roceivo timely reader may naturally'be anxious to know how 
notice when a division- is to take place; and then mnch of the debate cen possibly bo done in the 
of course they at once drive down to the House to time; we shall therefore present two or three 
support their party. A few moments after any* specimens of the dispatches oy way of illustration, 
thing of importance occurs, it is telegraphed by The iigurcs indicate the hour at which the differ- 
the Submarine Company to Brookes’s, the United ent dispatches left the hands of the reporter 
Service, the Keform, and the Carlton Clubs, nay, “ House of Cohuoks, May 22ud. 

even to the operh during the season; so that “ 'I-. —Housb made.” 

wherever a man may be spending his time, he is “ 4.20.—Pri ‘ate bills.” 

thus cimuled to secure the appearance of his name " 4.30.—‘Petitions against opening public-houses 

in the division lists, and thereby, in 'tbe eyes of on Sunday—in favonr of Mr. Ciiamwrs' bill—in 
his constituents, be is placed on a par with the favour of tlie Mortmain Bill, etc. etc.” 

.most attentive member who, hour after hour, “ 4.50.—In reply to Mr. Oliveira, Mr. Sj^ney 

and night after night, endures the drawn-out dul- Herbert has sta^ that he has called for plans 
ness of the debates. and estimates for tha purpose cf enlarging the 

There fs one ^ntleman in " our gallery ” who, Royal Asylum at Chelsea, so os to accommodate 
V’hcncvpr anvthing of moment in regard ta our additional children." 

foreign relations trauc{|wcs in the House, at once Otlier questions, if of Bufheient interest, particn- 
transmits it, by telegr^i, to the. court of Prussia I larly those which relate to the war, are always 
at Berlin; so that when the government reply to j included in these telegraphic despatches, Us also 
the intoiTogation of some dissatisfied or inquisitive i are the divisions, and the main speakers and their i 

senator, the information thns imparted viva rare I priiuipal points. In fact the deWes, as now fur- ! 

to the House, is often at Berlin before it reaches I nished by these telegraphic dispatches, resemble ; 

the newspaper offices within a mile of the Uousc! very closely thci” summary ” in the “ Timc-s," or 
Once at Berlin, too, what could, bo more • simple ' “ Morning Chronicle,” though perhaps not '.-io 
than to pass on the information to Olmiitz P j cleverly done. At first, hovVever, less care '^'was 
And from Olniiitz, we arc informed, the emperor ; observed, and after a man’s name had once been 
of Russia has a private telegraph of his own to stated, if he spoke fur an hoar, the dispatches used 
Mo-scow and to St. Petersburg, . No information to go on this style;— 
a.s to our intentions or progress in the war can, ” 6.40.—Still speaking.” 

therefore, be given to the House of Commons ' “6. —-Still speaking.” 
without being given, almost in feet simultaneously “ (5.10.—Still speaking.” 

with its utterance, to onr antairoiiist of the north. “ G.20,—Still speaking.” 

Between " our gallery,” Paris, yienna, and Once, when this kind of thing had been going 
Berlin, a telegraphic connnnnioation is kept up on for nearly n couple of hours (so the story goes), 
with tolerable regularity. The following circum- and the speaker was “ still speaking,” the indig- 
staiice may suffice to illustrato the rapidity of nant clerk at the telegraph office sent up a 
transmission: the geiitlemHii v'<o ” dq^s the tele- peremptor}’ message, inquiring teio it was that 
graphic” to Berlin ^ent off’ a dispatch by one. nad so long been “ still speaking,” and also “ wAa# ” 
of the lads before referred to, having something it was that he was ” still speaking ” about P 
else, for the moment, to engage his attention. The Such, at least, is the joke enrreut in tho gallery; 
subject, however, having immediately dropped, and now, however, reports are for the most part very 
being oUierwise disengaged, he chartered a rapid admirably done, and present a clear and compre- 
cab, and hastened at once to the office, where he hensive view of the entire procel^dings. 
found that the boy was three minnte.s before him; Sometimes a dull .lebato is agreeably relieved 
but those three minutes had sufficed to tinkle the by a little episode of this kind, which took place 
^11 at Berlin, and a replying si^nl from that on the night of tho French ambassa^ir’s ball;— 
place had already intimated that they wero ready 12.15.-^An hon. member has just entered the 
at Berlin to receive the dispatch from London. Honse (which is expected immediately to divide 
’Thc’ transmission began..; audpin a few minutes, upon tho Scotch edneation bill) in the full High- 
facts connected with the debate of that evening laud costume, which he bar. unsnccessfullyattempt- 
were knowi. to the court of Prussia, for which, od to conceal beneath the copious folds of a long 
most likely ,Ahe court of England was content to Spanish cloak. His chequered hose and brilliant 
till next day’s papeviA buckles arc quito apparent. Members perceive 

At tho ^ning of the recent session (Tuesday Vhem. He begins to attract general atWtion. 
afternoon, January 31), great feats of rapidity in Cheers and laughter are at length called forth, in 
the transmission of the queen’s siiecdi were per- which.Mr. Shaker is observed to flnite.” 
formed, of which the following is an average illus- ’ “ 12.30.—^Honse divided. The hon. member 
tr.'ition. Her Majesty commenced the delivery in Scottish costume voted in favour of the bill, 

■of the speech at twelve minutes past two o’clock, and at once returned Ho the French ambassador’s 
and at fifteen minutes past two the half of the ball.” ' 

first paragi-aph was in tbe office of one . of the IVc shall now proceed to the Cliambcr of Peers, 

Birmingham jinpers, at a distancecof 112 miles; at and give a .specimen of tho telegrapliic edition of 

forty-two minutra past two the whole of it was in the their proceedings 

hands of fbe compositors of that paper, and a little ^ “ House op Lobds, Mat 23. 

after three a slip bad been printed of tho speech 5. -—House met. 

complete, and was posted outside tho office, to “ 5.10.—Episcopal and Capitular Estates Bill 

tho great astoni^lunent of tho natives. referred to Select Committee. 
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“ 5.20.—-Earl of Imnesborough rose to move tho 
second reading of the ‘ Oan^roos Animids Bill.* 

‘*5.25.—His lordship h^s explained that the 
bill consists of three clause, empowering justices 
of the peace, (1) to destroy rwid do^, (2) to 
muazle dangerons dogs, (3) to pi-event dangerous 
stock from being kept in fields where tjiey would 
be likely to injure foot passengers. 

“ 5.30.—The earl of Hardwioke opposed the bill, 
ns it would be wrong to deprive KkOOO or 18,000 
dog-oart proprietors of their daily bread (hear, and 
laughter). The police kept them from the perpe¬ 
tration of crnclties, and therefore ho could not see 
why dogs shonld not be allowed to continue to 
draw carts. The bill was objectionablo because it 
interfered %vith the private pursuits of life (laugh¬ 
ter), and woidd prevent a man ^m being able to 
turn out his own bull calf into* his own meadow 
land (laughter). 

“ 5.35.—The earl of Lanesborough said the 
clause tbdy referred to' furious bulls’ (laughter). 

“£.40.—Lord BerneVs approved of the bill, as 
it only gave justices powers which metropolitan 
I. magistrates hod had for twenty-five years (near). 

“ 5.45.—The carl of Wicklow wanted to know 
why the operations of such a bill were to be rc- 
I stridlcd to England ? Why should not rabid dogs 
bo shot in Irehand ? 

I “ 5.50.—A noblo lord—It is hulls that are not 

to be shot in Ireland (laughter).* • 

: “ The carl of Wicklow said ho had intend^l to 

compliment his noble friend on his dcUcacy towards 
Irish bulls (laughter)i 

' “ (! 3.— After sofiie further discussion, the* bill 

■ I was withdrawn without a division. 

I “G.20.—^Tho Church Buildings Act Amend- 

i inent Bill, and the Second Common Law Bill 
! (1854), passed through committee, and their lord- 

! ships adjourned till Friday.’’ 

I In many of the large towns the offices remain ^ 
I open night and d.iy; bnt in some places it is far 
I otherwise; in Wales, mn instance, great iuconve- 
j nicnce has soinetinies been experienced from the 
[ I oOtccs being closed from eight m the evening till 
eight next moraiilg. After all, however, there can 
! be bnt slight grounds of cqpiplaint on this scuVo ; 

I for were the business in a place of sufficient iin- 

j portance to l-emuncjMte them, the coinpany would 
' be glad enough to attend to it, cvjn at the expanse 
of keeping open nighf and day. * Another incon¬ 
venience has been much felt, which, however, time 
alone can possibly renjpye; and that is the defi¬ 
ciency of trained /lerk's able to transmit and 
nnddl'stand what is transmitted. At the clubs, 
irom the inexperience of the dories, a message has 
often b^n found nnintolligible, and a messengur 
has had to be dispatched for the manuscript. Diffio 
cullies, also, have been experienced from the hos¬ 
tility which is felt towards the Magnetic CImpany 
by correspondents of the Irish papers, whom it 
hos almost superseded iu many respects. The 
telegraph has been several times cub on evenings 
when important intelligence was to have been 
transmitted. This was the case a little time back, 
when an important dispatch was sent to Ireland 
as early as nine o’clock; but the bands clicked, 
and the handles rattled in vain. It was like " call- 
iug spirits from the vasty deepthere wa| no re¬ 
sponse, for the wires were cut. We understand 
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that the company is arranging to place the whole 
of their wir^, wliich are Viow accessible, under, 
ground, in oraer to do all in jtheir power to prevent 
the recurrence of such disappointments lor the 
future. . ’ • 

Only a few years ago, dispatching the debates 
out of town was unknown j to get a paper con¬ 
taining them the next day was coiisiderea a great 
step in advance. The evening papers, raving the 
substance of what occurred up to six o’clock, was 
another iipprovement of much value. Bnhto have 
it sent to you at your own club is one%f the 
greatest additions to the senatorial comfort which 
has been made for many a day. The old system 
of sending messengeri was dilatory, expensive, • 
and unsatisfactory. 

To the “ whipper-in,’’ the power of ‘amaouncing I j 
the approach of a divirion to the clubs and opera 
must be a great boon, ps it vastly simpUfieu the* 
complicated botheration «i‘liis functions; but he 
bcloup's to a class about which there is so ranch 
that is interesting, that he may fitirly be deferred 
to a separate opportunity. 

• 

* NO MOEE SMOKE. 

Tflu luxury of a pure blue smokeless sky can only 
bo fully appreciated by those whoChavc crossed the 
British channel and travelled a long distance south 
or cast. In theke regions smoko ceases to exist, 
for a very sufficient reasoji: fires arc few and far 
between, afid when existing, are either of wood, 
the smoko of which is, as wo all know, a white 
thin wreathing emanation very different from the 
dark black fhmes of pit coal—or else it is of char¬ 
coal, a nmterial'which yields no upioko of any 
kind. I’it coal is the facl for smoke, beside the 
murky, sooty, half tangible volumes of which all 
^ other smoke is biitra ghostmompared with a body. 
Living, as many of ns do, in the midst of a Lon¬ 
don atmosphere, wo get acenstomed to thb evil 
(for evil it is), and exist half unconscious of its 
being; sometimes angrily i^coI^ixST foreigners for 
their impudence in protesting the sun never shines 
in London, .attributing the saying to malignity or 
spleen. There is Inurii truth in the saying, never¬ 
theless. Our London sun, as compared with the 
bright or6 of Italy or Spain, or even southern 
France, can hardly be said to shine. Show him- 
sclt he does, now and then, faintly peering froia 
behind a thick h^y veil; but as seen by th^ na¬ 
tives of a laud which has a pnrer alm^pherc, it is 
only by an extreme licence of courtejy that the* 
snn can be said to shine. • • . 

However oblivious a* Londoner may be on tilfi 
subject of his native smoke, there are two or three* 
occasions when fdie reality of that fiict will be 
forcibly impressed on his convictions. Ho will be 
convinced of it when, dashing at full railway 
speed, he approaches London from the country, in 
any direction, but more especially from the sea. 
Qradiially, a thick, murky atmpsphere will gather 
around him—^not only visible, but odorous os 
well: any person endowed with 'quick olfactory 
perceptions may reqignise an entry into London 
smoke. He will be convinced of it, if chaoce, or 
design, some early morniag, shoula take him to 
4]te summit of Hampstead Heath. Lookmg down 
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on Lon<Ion A-om tliis spot of comparative eleva¬ 
tion, lie will see a trreathed darkne^ mantle the 
city as soon as the fire lighting hour bpgios. But 
still more unmistakably will an observer be con- 
vineod of 'the reality of London smoke by its 
cJTlfts on a foggy day. Every‘Londoner knows 
the dirty, smearing, soiling qualities of a real No¬ 
vember fog} but the fog, after all, is not so much 
to blame ns the stnoke. The fog itself is merely 
a low floating clotid, or canopy of watery vaporone 
particles'; cold, and miserable, and damp enough, 
but not dirty if let alone. However, a London 
fog is spreaci ont like a net over tens of thou¬ 
sands of smoltj’chimneys. ,Thc ascending fumes of 
'smoke Ly hold of it, catch it, and there condens¬ 
ing, become.chiirncd and mixed up with the wateiy 
particles of the fog, which afterwards not only 
chills and damps, but smears and smuts us well. 

Having made som^ observations a Sliort time 
age on the subject of ashes, we now propose writ¬ 
ing a few words on the kindred subject of smoke, 
incited thereto 'ey tlio act of parliament which 
came into operation on the 1st of August last, 
and which, if our senses do not deceive U8,iJias 
alrcadv diminished to no iuconsidci'ablc extent the 
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amount of metropolitan smoke. , 

Limiting the word smoke to its most popular, ac¬ 
ceptation, namely, thcvisiblccmanations of combus¬ 
tible matter, we may say in general terms, that if 
combustion were perfee.t there would bo no more 
smoke: in other words, all smoke is so much fuel 
thrown away; consequently, it should seem tliat the 
abolition of smoko would prove advantageous no less 
to the public than to individuals. Ncvcrtheicss, the 
present act of parliament has met with consider¬ 
able opposition, owhig to the difficulty, under cer¬ 
tain circnmstr.nce^, of carrying its provisions into 
effect. A popular notion- of the quality of. smoke 
may be conveyed by defining ii to be volatilized 
goot, and, conversely, s..ot may be defined as being 
condcjised gmoke. Now soot, although a some¬ 
what complex substance, containing materials 
which some of our readers would not drc-im of— j 
carbonate of ammonia or smelling salts being one— 
nevertheless is mainly composed of carbon or char¬ 
coal, ill a state of fine division^ and our renders 
know that charcoal is a very ^combustible sub¬ 
stance; consequently all the projects which have 
been from time to time introduced for the purixise 
of smoke consumption, have refa-onec to the bnjn- 
ihg of carbon. In tlieoiy tlu(\ is easy enough; 
the only dljTieulty exjierienced being the ndaptt 
.ation of that theory to practice. NoJiing more 
easy to btt-n than a piece of charcoal: for this 
j2^rpo3e wc have only to^mt it into the fire; and, 
a^rdirigly, if w-e put smoko into the fire it bums. 
On this principle all the various contrivances for 
promoting smoke consumption' are based. We 
may here remark, that the provisions of the act 
of parliament have sole reference to the consump¬ 
tion of smoke by large furnaces of steam-engines 
and manufactories within the city and above bridge. 
Ordinary domestic firc-pkecs the act dofs not 
touch, tbobgli.a more comprehensive measure of 
smoko lemriation would of course include these 
as well. The task of domestic smoke consumption, 
hoa’cver, is the most difficnlt. 

Every person must have remarked that the de¬ 
velopment of smoke is not continuous. It begins 


immediately alter the laying on of new Aiel, and 
ceases as. soon as tlie blade coals have become con¬ 
verted into bright red coak. This drcumstauce 
imparts a difficulty to the problem of smoke 
amelitn’aiion. It is easy in large Airnacc chim¬ 
neys to prevent tlie occurrence of smoke by admit¬ 
ting krge volumes of nir; but every cubic inch 
of air over and above the amount necessary for 
promoting the combustioa of smoke is a cooling 
agent, positively injurious to the result. Hence 
the opinion came to be entertained by some people 
who had not well refiocted on the philosophy of 
tlie question, that although smoke might in prac¬ 
tice be consumed, yet this consumption could only 
be accomplished by injurious expenditure of heat. 
This is a mistake, as we shall presently see. 

Careful stokers have long known that without 
any special peculiarity of furnace, smoke might be 
prevented by careM management. Some stokers 
gained their result by carefully adding every 
charge of fresh coals to that port of the fire-place 
nearest the door, in such m-anner that th6> stqpkc 
generated might bo obliged to traverse a long ex¬ 
panse of burning coke. Others effected their ab¬ 
ject by leaving 'tlio fiimaco door qjar after the 
addition of each fresh charge of coal. Neither of 
these plans could be relied on, and the second, 
when it succeeded, was objectionable; not only 
did. a larger volume of air find its way into the 
furnace than was necessary to consume the smoke, 
bnt'it entered as cold air, wliich, as all chemists 
know, is most unfavonrable to the progress of 
combustion. 

Many special contrivances hare been devised for 
the purpose of complying with the regulations of 
the act of parliamont. Of these wc sliall describe 
the two which have been most adopted; namely, 
the inventions of Jukes and of. Pridcanx. The 
reader has already been informed that the con- 
. sumption of smoke may bo effected by charging 
a fire-place in such a manner that the smoke 
^nerated may be obligwl to pass over or through 
a mass of burning coke. Jnkea’s invention sup¬ 
plies a means of cfl'ecting this by a mecbunical 
contrivance, which may be popularly described as 
an endless screen of iijpn bar-work kept in motion 
by connection with the steam-engine, and having 
the general dffect of canyiiig the coaJ onward to 
the- farther end ^f the fine in proportion ns it be¬ 
comes coked. 'Hus roachine.'so beantiful in Uieory, 
has to contend with severe conditions; neverthe¬ 
less it docs good service in several manufsetories. 
More simple, wc think, is the,, contrivance of Mr. 
Pridcanx, which depends on the principle'that 
smoke cannot exist in the presence of an adequate 
ualume of atmospheric air rwsed to a temperature 
sufficient!;^ elevated for combustion to ensue. 

Mr. Prideaux know very well that many en- 
g’neers'had altogether destroyed smoke by making 
a hole in the furnace door, through which hole 
volumes of air might .enter. He also know the 
disadvantages of this system. Ho know that a 
holq capable of lulmitting just a sufficiency of air 
at a particular phase of combustion would admit a 
gi'cat deal too much at another. What he re¬ 
quired was an apparatus that should be capable of 
relating the supply of air according to dream- 
stances, letting in large volumes after each new 
charge of coni, whilst the dense black smoke was 









being generated, and cuttmjy off the supply by sell- | 
acting mechanism os soon as the coal Imd become j 
fully coked. “ Troubles Jlever come alone,” says 
the old proverb. That proverb has at least a con¬ 
verse. Successes, at all events, verjj seldom come 
alone, as the invention of Mr. Prideaur demon¬ 
strates. Not only does it obviate tlnr production | 
of smoke, but it lowers the temperature of furn.'icc • 
doors from a red heat to a degree below that 
which is unpleasant to the touch.*' This is a very I 
great boon indeed, especially to the stokers and ! 
cugineci's of steam-vessels! Few persons, except' 
such as have tried the experiment, can form an j 
adequate notion of the intense heat of the stoke- : 
hole of a marine steam vessel. To say that the ! 
temperature is* frequently 130“ or 135? Fahren- ! 
heit, according to the thermometer, is but to ex-1 
press a fact over which the reader must ponder 
before any distinct idea impresses his^miud. When 
he ia.t'tdd, however, tlmt -iron and other metals, i 
when,allowed to stand in an atmosphere thus ! 
hdhted, become almost‘scalding to the toncli; ' 
when he is told that workmen have to remain in I 
it eight hours on a stretch, tliat they frequently ! 
drop down faint under its inflictiSu, and have to be 
uQm out of the den by ropes; then the reader 
will be able to form some notion of the actual con¬ 
ditions which the lieantifui invention of Mr. Pri- 
deaux so completely obviates. • 

Tliat invention k embodied in a valvular con¬ 
trivance attached to the furnace door, and so 
constituted that the valvular openings, stretefiod 
to their utmost ow rlio entry of evciy new sharge 
of coals, begin thenceforward to close by small 
dcci'omcnts until they at length present no ingress 
whatever to the air. These conditions would be 
capable of fnlfllraent, as the reader will sec, by an 
accurately fitting self-acting Venetian blind; indeed 
the valvular arrangement of Mr. Prideaux admits of 
comparison to a Venetian blind interposed between 
the two plates of a hollow furnace door. As wo 
have introduced a Venetian blind to our paper, 
let ns direct our ideas socially to that protty 
mechanism, and kave Mr. Pridcanx’s furnace doors 
to take care of tlmmsolvcs. Who does not know 
that a puff of wind can gdt between the ‘partially 
closed slits^f a Venetian blind P Make these slits 
arrange themselves ng wo will, nnwards, 4pwn- 
wards, sideways, and, if possiblo di^onally; still 
a brecse ofr air can uninterruptedly pass, whether 
that air be hot or cold. But everybmly knows 11 
that a sunbeam canifbtr pass except its direction 
exactly correspond* to the direction of the slits 
between the laths of a venetiai^ Now this illus¬ 
tration is only a popular manner of expressing Uie 
law that radiant heat and radiant Ir^t can on]y 
travel in straight lines. Whether this radiant 
heat and light emanate from the sun oqia fire as 
its source, it matters not, so far as its quality of 
being intercepted by v^etian bliiid-work* at a 
proper angle is conceruea; and h^ce it follows 
that the valve doors of Mr. Prideaux are retiuned 
quite cool. Ncvci'thelcss, the heat tries to attack 
them as before. Striking upon the internal place , 
and central valve-work, it is absorbed, and the ! 
metal becomes proportionately hot. Now, however,: 
atmospheric air comes to the rescue. Bushing ' 
though the blind-work, it becomes heatdd-^ust' 
in point of fact what is required, because eokf air 


is not quite adapted to the end of smoke consump¬ 
tion, as w» have observed. Thus, the round of 
admifations is complete, and all goes well. 

So much, then, tbr the destruction of smoke on 
tho largo‘Scale. As for smoko in our domestic 
fire-places, Dr.'Arnott has invented a grate, in 
which the ordinary conditions of grates are re¬ 
versed : the fuel is added below, and consequently 
all the smoke generated must hass through a mass 
of burning coke. No doubt this is a very efBciont 
means sf destroying smoke; but peritoiuilly wc* 
do not approve of such a metamorphosis as it 
involves of the oi’dinary, time-honoured, and wo i 
must say elegant, domestic grate. Perhaps too we 
may own to a partiality, under certain Conditions, 
to smoke—^not when it blabkcns fho air, covers our 
face with smut, and gets into our eyes*-bot when 
just bursting into existence it mounts in curling 
wreaths from a swelliite. piece of good walls-eiid. 
Under this peculiar comition we have no objection 
to smoke—tar from it. Sonic pleasant moments of 
our existence have been spent^n watehihg with 
half-closed eyes those densely curling fumes, 
tracing fancied resemblances of people for away, 
and recognising in the ever varied change and quick 
departure of those ivrealhing shades an emblem j 
oi*hnman existence. 

- ^ 

. WORK! WOBK! I 


Pisou tlio sea the lirclosa snn 
Mounts, liis daily osuwe to ran; 

Mouth 1),v mouth the moon on high 
* (liwlcs o'er the midnight sky; 

Kivere uiili unresting sweep 
. SlHl roll onwards to the deep; 

Trees aifl plants, with foiygc fair, 

Van and cool tlic summer air; * 

' All tilings work, and thus fulfll 
Their all^sc Creator’s will. 

Tlion for whom tho sun was Ijom, . 
Whoso is tlio rich glow of morn, 

Ami llic moon’s aon. gleaming light 
sniveling the dark fsce of night; 

Thou for wliom <iod bade the cartli 
(live (o flowers and forests hirth; 

Tliou for whom, with her rich board, 
Was earth's iabouriiig bosom stored; 
Thou of ail God’s woras the iutei-l, 
liikcst to himself and givatest; 

Thou, whose liiu tenmth the sky 
Like a sliort drenut passctli by, 

But wliO'« life teyend must be 
laisUng air eternity; , 

V^tt THOU live in lislfcss slotli ? • 

Wit THOU, like a hcodluss niothf 
PIH round pleawire's flickering flasuo. 
Till self-seurch'^tkou siiik^t in Shame 1 
Bliall^ach precious God-sent day 
Pass in tattling, trifling, play; 
Ia)itcrtr, 4 ^rd thee for thy riwc! 
Vliiichiug soni, tliy coufliid faiai! 

God thy work to thee lias given; 

Woik in faith—thou rest in heaven. 


ALL TIIK GOLD IN THE WORLD. 

TaKi'sH the cube y^ of gold af £2,000,000, wbich it U 
in round nnmbt^ all tlic gold iii tlie vrftrld at this estmiate 
might, if melted into ingots, be contained in a cellar twenty- 
fonr foot sqiuire, nn<^ eixteeu feet high. All our boasted 
wealth aireiuly obtoned from California and Australia 
would go into on iron, safe den feet square, and ten feet 
high; so small is the cube of yellow metab that has set 
popjdations on the march, and rousei| the world to wonder! 
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33ftrittits. 


FiDiiiiTr.— At tUo criticnl uMment iu the 
battle of Waterloo, when wer^hiny Mqieiuled on the 
Htei^noea of tho soldiery, courier lifter courier kept dnsh- 
iiig into tho presence of the dnke of Wellini^u, an- 
nounciny that unless,the troops at an important point 
wore immediately relieved or withdrawn they iiinst soon 
yield before the impetnons onsets of tho French. My all of 
these tho dhke scut back the scIf-samc spirit-stiHng nies- 
i,aye—“Stand ftrm!*’ “But we shall all perish!” re¬ 
monstrated the officer. “Stand'firmI” again answered 
tho iroii-heartcd chieftain. “ Ifou’ll find ns there!” re- 
joined Uio ^her, as he fioniely guUopcd away. Tho result 
proved the truth of his reply, for eveiy man of that doomed 
brigade fell brw-cly ’lightiDg at Id* post. What an exam¬ 
ple is this toft the Christian contending under tho Wood- 
stained hanner of tho cress! Shall the worldling maintaiu 
liis position at all hamrds for mere earthly considerations, 
and the ftillowerof the moBk quI lowly dare nothmg for 
the boon of eternal life ? Clod forbid! His pathway should 
be lighted np hf the fiames of Divino lore, and in tlie 
strength of Christ P’shonld press mmifuUy on from con- 
(iiicring unto conquest. If ho will only continue to act 
Ums, he will evenliudly achieve a glorious victory over his 
last foe, and he able to.Aout tlio “harvest home” in that 
upper and bettei- kingdom, where the sound of weeping 
never comes, and where tiie weary aro at rest.— 
Advoeatc. 

3 A snoM Skehos oe Debt.—O we no man anything. 
Keep out of debt. Avoid it as yon woiJd avoid war, pesti¬ 
lence, and famine. Hate, it with a perfect hatroiL Dig potiy 
toes, break stones, peddle iu tinwares, do anything th.at is 
honest and useftU, rather than run into delit. As you value 
comfort, quiet, and independence, keep out of difel. As you 
value good digestion, a healthy appetite, a placid temper, 
a smooth pillow, pleasant dreams, ami happy wakings, 
keep out oMebt. Debt is tho haidcst of all t islmiiRtei's; 
the most cruel of all oppressors. It is as a millstone nlxiut 
tlie neck. It fe «u iCcubus on the heart. It Spreads a 
cloud over tho whole firmament of man’s being. It crlipMS 
the sun; it blot* out the stars j it dims and defnees the 
bcantifnl blue sky. It broa^ft the hiim!,..iy of nature, and 
turns to ffissommee all tho voices of it* melody. It fmrows 
the forelicad with premature wrinkles; it plucks tho eyo of 
its light. It drags the nobleness and kimtiiess out of the 
port ami bearing of a mw 5 it takes tho aoul out of his 
laiigh, and alj stateliness and freedom from his Ivalk. 
Come not, then, under its crushing dominion. 

The IsvinEt’s Test.—I n the United Slates of America 
iiilidelity tbmid an active champion hi tlie well-known 
colonel Alien, who made an open profession of Ins disbebef 
in revealed religion. It happimcd that a danglucr of the 
colonel’s, to whom he was mucli attached, fell sick. Dnr- 
iiig tho progress of her illness, Dr. Elhptfe was one da;- 
dimng with the colono'^aud after dinnir, havtjjg tohounie.1 
to the colonel’s library, aoip* inMel deistinil publica¬ 
tions were intniduced by the colonel to tho doctor s notice. 
AVhile they were occupied in looking at them, a servant 
came to anuoune? to ftie coloiid that an alarming change 


hu*^ iken place in his daugliteis "nd that his presence was 
rKiinred in her bedroom. Thither ho wen*^, accompaniid 



Her inotiicr wiw a sound and sincere Christian, and had 
snarsil no opportunity of instilling dmstian truths into 
tiie mind of licr cliiM. The father p.si«e.l tor a moment; 
he freed hii eyes on his dying child j his oountenanre 
changed j his frame was observed tojio convulsed to Its 
vH-y centre; whitetiis qmvermg bps could srerco giro ut¬ 
terance to the words Believe, iny chiM, what jwr 
raotlivT has tauglik you.” 'JOio struggle was grwt j the 
conflict between tbe jwido of liutniui reason, and tlio dwell* 
in^ of pivrt'ntal ftflbetion. in the hoarl, was iworo than he 
could bear, aivT even otw his stsibbom luiud the tntth pro* 
vnileil. , 


PsnsEVEBE IE I’asiobai. VisiTB.—An old man whom 
the lier. B. Thornton hiul often and uneuccessfuUy urged 
to attend to tho duty of coming to public worehip, was hud 
np in bed frein illness. The curate, on hearing this, called 
upon him. Entering tho cottage, he asked to sea him. 
'riic old mail, re-c^nisiiig hi* voice, and perhaps hearing 
his request, callod'out rudely, “I don’t want you here; 
yon may go away.” The next day Mr. 'T. again presented 
himself, with inquiries after him, and an expressed desire 
to see him; calling out from the stairs, “ Well, my friend, 
may I come up to yon to-day ’i'” Again ho was answered, 
"I don’t want you here.” Tmsnti/ me daj/s suecestivel}/ 
did tho patient clergyman come to the cotU^e with the 
same requoqt, nnd oil the imnlff-tecmui obtained admit- 
taiico to the bed-side of the sick man. Ilencefiirth he was 
permitted to read God's word to him, pray with him, and 
impart such instruction as was bless^ to tho poor man’s 
soul. Hie aged siiffoier recovered, and became hciicefortli 
one of tho most regular atteodauts on the services,-of tho 
church. 

Tub Ever-eoliso Hard.—A little orror of tlie eye, 
a mi^uidauce of the hand, a slip of Uie foot, a starting ot 
a horse, a sudden mist, or a great shower, or a word uude- 
signedly cast forth ii» an army, has taruod the stream of 
victory from one side to another, and thereby disposed oft 
empires and whole nations. No prince, ever returns siefe 
ont of battle, bat luay well remember how many blows and 
bullets have gone itf him that might have gone through 
him; and by what little odd unforeseen chances dmitb has 
Iwii ttlriied aside, whidCsecinedin a full, ready, imd dii-ect 
c,areer <» hare been posting to him. All which passages, 
if u;c do not acknowledge to have been gnided to their re¬ 
spective ends and efiects by the conduct of a superior and 
a Divine hand, we do by tbe same assertion cashW aUjiro- 
vidcitce, strip the Ahniglity of his noblest prerogative, and 
make God, not the governor, hut the mere spectator of Uie 
world.— Smth. 

A IteBsiAB Sceptic.--A ga Nesaer came, and talked 
most ceptionsly and irrelevantly against all rerealod reli¬ 
gion. Three years a^o he had tlirowii olT the shaiAles of 
Mohammed, and advised me to do tho same with my yoke. 
I told him that I prrfn-rcd my yoke to liis freedom. He 
was for sending mo naked into a wilderness; but I would 
ratlicr be a child, under tho rmtieints of a parent, who 
would provide me witJi food and clothing and bo ray pro¬ 
tector and guide. To oveiy'thing I said, bo had but one 
.answer“ God is the solo agent; sin qpd holiness, happi¬ 
ness and misery, cause and effect, are all perfectly one.” 
Ii'inding liifii determined to .imiuo himself in this way, I 
Said, “These things will do very well for tiie present, wiilc 
reclining in gardens and smoking mlcans, hiit not for a 
dying hour, flow many years cf iifo remaraf Ton are 
alwut thirty; pcrliop:. thirty moTo remahi. How swiftly 
linvo the last thirty passed; how swiftiy wffi Um next 
thirty be gone, and tben we sbHl see. If yon aro right, I 
losofiiotiuiig; if I am right, yoi; lose jour soul. Ucaving 
ont the consideration of all rel^ion, it is prnliable that the 
next world may be akin to this, and our relation lo both 
not ditstmilnr. But bpr,e we see that chitdhood is a prepa¬ 
ration for manhood, and that neglect of the proper employ- 
medts of childhood entail* miseries iu ripor years.” The 
thonght'of death .md separation from bis pleasures mode 
him serious; or perhaps he thought it useless to press me 
wltl^ any nsure of his dogmas. 

Tub »Va8Tkkss os Divieb Lovb.—Wo stand upon 
the sea-shuro, aiid survey with admiring delight tho wide* 
extended ocean, r-hnse distant watere lose themselves in 
the bine hqrizon. But what is this great abyss of waters 
compaeid to that ocean of AlnugUty love, which is without 
a bottom and a shore ?—Hivaht. 

Tub DAEfl-BE o? “ liiirijs ” Sirs.—A little hole in a 
sliip sinks it; a small breach in n sea-bank oarriee all awqy 
lieforc it: n Uttle stab in the h^rt kill* a man; and a little 
sin, as it» often improperly called, withwt a great deal of 
,mor<y, tends to his final destruotion. _ Whatever sin tlie 
iiciivt IS most prone to, that tho devil will help forward. 
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A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

“ At, ay, sir, somatimes. It is not iJI plam sail* 
iiig always; but pretty much the contrary, may¬ 
be. Very pleasant for fresh water aiulors, a smooth 
seii like this, and sunshine, with ail the rest* of it; 

No. 14% 1851, 

but put ’em aboard some dark night, with wh«* 
you may call a regular sou’-wester, and set ’em to 
reefing in tops’!, and lee what tbeyH make rf ft.** 
The speaker was a weather-beateni^arihta’; tti 
that particular time he waa steering a small. yV- 
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snn boat, wHlo bis auditor waa baitiog the hooks 
of a fishiog line. 

*' Aud you have had your share &f that ecrt of 
thing, 1 dare say,” stud the landsium 

'1^ boatman pomted to a line breakers a 
mile or two to seaward. “ Yon have heard of ‘^e 
black spine,’ I soppose,'* he sai J abruj^y. 

“ I can’t say that 1 have,” replied the other. 

" Well, no nu\)iter; that’s it then." 

" Rocks, perhaps P” 

" Y^s } you can’t see them now the tide’s 
comiag in. ’Tis only at low water they show 
themselves—^ ugly a reef as you would wish to 
see any day; and worse by the other half in the 
. night ^c.’’ 

"Rather dangerous, 1 rapposeP” said the 
stranger, ‘laconi^ly; " maoy vessels wrecked 
there?'' . . 

“ Why, you see, there’s no vessel has any'busi- 
ness there, hn^^g thc'ahore so close as that, just 
in the bay, with the lights to warn it off. A 
skipper must mad to run in here, vght or day; 
bnt then, there are mad skippers. I have seen j 
<me vessel wrecked there, imyhow.” 

“When was that? and mwP" asked ‘fresh¬ 
water,’ jiuBing up his line, and rdieving the hook 
of a whiiing. 

“ As for the when, it was nlne-and-twcnty years 
ago come Kovember; as for the bow, that's more 
than anybody knows, for there wasn’t a soul of 
the crew left to tell the story. • I was aboard of 
her, too, after she stmek.’’ 

“ How was that ? ""asked the landsman, with 
an awakmiing interest in the conversatiog. 

"I’ll tell yon, dt," said the mariner; and, ex¬ 
cept that it may lose somewhat of its interest by 
bang dxiyUed ^gough the pen «fa “ fresh-water,’’ 
this IS Ins sioiy, 

“ It was as cold, sharp, and blnstering a No¬ 
vember evening iis^.yon would wish to see, sir. 
The wind was blowing great, guns, and the raitf 
was coming down in goM trim. 1 was a young 
chap then; hadn't been long qdiced—^not above a 
year or so: our fest yonng one was asleep in the 
cradle, and hs mother bad drawn np to the fire; 
and says sh& * How glad I am, Tom, yon am’t 
out to-night.' I hod part shtre then in a small 
boat; and I and my narbier were to have been 
afloat that night, fishing, if the storm hadn't 
come on. 

• " It wasn’t five minutes after she s^ that, iihat 

I I heard a gun, and after, that.'^nother; and whi^e 
! I was liatimhig tbe‘‘^oor of my cottage was opened, 

I' and in eaifie my partner Larkins. * Tom,’ said he, 

‘ there’s .W craft of some sort or other on the 
•ib'lack spine yonder.' ^ « 

! “1 wasn’t long putting on my Angh and ready,, 

1 can tell yon, and was just going out o' doors, 
when Esther clapped me on tlm arm. Poor girl, 
aiie was pale as a sheet, and ‘Tom,’ she says, 

‘ don’t—don’t!’ 

“ ‘ What!’ said I, ‘ not if thwe’s any poor souls 
in danger, and I can help save ’em r*” 

“ ‘ I didn’t think of that,’ said Esthei'; ‘ bnt, 
wbatevoc. jroh do, taka care of ‘yourself, for my 
sake,’ she 'mid, *snd bis’—and she point^ to the 
cradle. r 

“ Well, iir, I nrbmjMd I wouldn’t run into any 
danger if I ocmiC help it., dust then another gpn 

■ ' ' » ‘ 


CMue booming across the water, and I could see 
: Uie flash. ‘ That’s from the black spine,’ I said, 

‘ sure enoughand 1 gave Esther just one kiss, 
and followed LarkinS' down to the beach. It 
wasn’t a pleasant thing by any means. The 
waves were coming in tliree abreast, and dashing 
np the spray enough to blind one; and to wind¬ 
ward was' a gathering of wild block clouds that 
showed there ^as more storm to come yet. Some 
of our people were on the beach looking out; but 
that was all they were doing. 

“ ‘ Tom,’ said Larkins, laying liis hand on my 
shoulder, poor fellow—‘ Tom, ours is a tough 
boat.* That was ^1 ho said, bnt I knew what he 
meant. He was a brave fellow, sir, as ever steered, 
and none the worse for being religious, thongh he 
bad to bear, a good deal because oUc' it. ‘ Tom, ours 
is a tongh boat,’ said he. 

" ‘ Ay, tongh enough,’ I said; ‘ and if we could 
get her fairly afloat, and well manned, something 
might be done, perb:^.' 

“ Well, sir, to make abort work of the’ s^ry, we 
did get the little craft*afloat at last; but hA a 
man was there to join ns. They all cried out that 1 
we were mad to think of getti^ out to the black ;! 
spine such a n4^t as that; and what could we do I 
when we got there? But it didn't matter. ‘J^’ull | 
away, Larkins,’ I said; for we cBibii't dare put up 
a sail; and a few atrokes of the oar carried us a i 
goed bit from shpre. I shall never tbigret that 
mi|i\ute, sir; it was too dark to see much that was j j 
going on; bnt mst then 1 heard a scream, and a j | 
cry of ‘ Tom, Tom.’ It poor Esther, my (i 
young wife. Somebody baa^ne to ray cottage ii 
and told her what was going on; and she had run j | 
down, half beside herself, though whether 'twas !l 
to stop me from going, or to say, * Go, and God j 
bless you,’ was more than she could rightly have 
told, mayhap. I stood up in the boat, and shout^ 
out as cheerfully as I could; aud then we beg^ 
to pull away again in right earnest. Our little 
boat stood it bravely, and floated like a cork, 
though we had shipped 'water enough at first to 
make ns in doubt wn^hcr we should ever get to 
the rocks; but when we were i^ht ont, she was 
like a ^eagull on the waves. uToonrse wo didn’t 
waste much time talking; bnt jnrt (me winrd or 
two Larkins spoke. ^ 

4 ‘,‘ ‘ Tom,’ said he, ‘ I aip a*iiBoat sorry I tempt¬ 
ed you to this trip.^ If ^tiling happens thci-c’s 
nobody much to min me; bnt yon mve a young 
jvifo and baby,' 

* “ Well, sir, yon may sn^pose I had been think¬ 
ing about Es&er and the young one too;, bat 
bmre I eodd a word another gnn was fired 
^rom the Veseel. >hich we now and then caught 
sight of when our boat was on the top of a wave. 

" I don’t know long a time it was; but we 
neared tbe wredc » last, and they hove ns a line 
to moke &8t by. The.rocks were well under water 
tbra, for the tide was m, and our little craft floated 
alongside of, the vessel to leeward; aud somehow 
I managed to board her, leaving ray partner to 
take' what care he could of the ooat. It was a 
bad move that, sir, as it turned out; for the men 
aboard were all beside themselvM, some witli 
drink, and aotna with fear. 

“ The wreck waa a middling-siaed brig, a 
foreignei—that was plain enough; aud it was 
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plain enonffh, too, that it was «11 over with her. " It was a mer^,” resumed the seaman," that 
It was wonderful to rae how she had lived so longr, the wind beg^on to sink-a little; but the rtdn 
for she was stove in at tne bow, and 'her stern poured dowif heavily, and the waves rolled in great 
hung over deep water; bift she was settling down heavy sweHs. Anyhow, Tdid not ex|^t to see 
fast, and the crew wore crowded together in the the morning, for it seemed bcrtidn ^at at the 
fore part, except one or two who were hanging on fldling of the li^e the wreck would Inreli over and 
to the shrouds. sink like s stone, 

j " There was not much light; but* there was " Just that thing happened, and sooner than I 
I enough to show that no time was to be lost, and expected.* I had only time to jump overboard 

j the brig’s crew saw that too. K^was no use ; I when I fell her going; and by God’s mercy, sir, I 

I shouted and shouted, but one after another they got fast hold of a point of the rock that was then 

sprang over the side of thg wreck, some into the above wdfer. I clung to it for dear life ;• how I 

boat, and some into the sea. It was not five managed I can’t think to this day, for my senses 

I minutes, sir, before the deck was cleared. How were mmost gone for the time; and it seemed as if 

I many there had been aboard I couldn't tell, nor all the waves of the aef were palling at me to get* 

I how many missed a footing in the boat, and me under. By the time I came to, I found myself 

! were wasW away without giving a chance of on my knees, with the rock under ihoi and the 

! Raving them; but when I looked down, there was waves every moment dashing over my head. Well, 

i our little bark, sunk almost down to the gun’l, sir, *I managed to rai^ myself on my feet, and 

! and the madmen crowding and tumbling one ujion turned round to look the wreck; but she was 
j anotlvp'.. I saw at once how it would bo, and 1 gone. * 

1 I hailed them as loud as I could, and begged “ Through the rest of that night I was cm the 

I .sofbfl (tf tltem to come back again. Yon sec, sir, rock, just able to hold on; but I believed that 

j there would have been some then. The when the tide came in again it would be over 
j wreck might have held togelheii for a while, and witu me. I ixinnot tell you what my thoughts 
ifi two trips it would have been cleared. But were, jir: I seemed like in a dream. Well, mom- 
I whether the meq did not hear me, or didn’t heed, in^ came at last, and then the tide was rising 
I I can’t say; or perhaps they did not undersfand again. ‘ This is the last morning I sh^l ever see;’ 

I me, for, as I said, I could see tliey were foreigners: 1 remember thinking Hiut, and thinking too, of 
1 let that be as it may. there was not one 1o Iteten poor Esther. It was a strange notion; but my 
. to reason. Wliejv I’fimnd that, sir, I called to my mind would keep ranniug upon how it would be 
! poor partner to quit the boat; for, bad as it wqs, when my body was picked up, may be, and carried 
i there was more hope of life by keeping to the ashore—w4io would Vcak*the news to Esther, and 
I wreck. I always thought he did make a fUove, i what wauld be said; and then I fancied I saw her 
i sir, towards the brig; but it was too late: there ■ iu widow’s weeds, and the little one all in black; 
i came just then a swell, the line parted, the boift | and thon I eoiild not help laughing to myself at 
i floated ofl', and I was alone on the wreck. I my queerJancies* as if it would matter to me how 

; “ In miutber minute, sir, 1 lost sight of the boat; these things wont. How long 1 might have gone 

! |;s it floated away heavily. 1 had not any hope for | on in this way I can’t tell, if 1 had not soon had 

it: I Imew what it could do; but in such a sea as ! something else tifthink abt«t. 
that, and loaded as it was, I kne^ it could not* “ It was a black speck on the water, sir—no 
hold on. And I was right, sir; it wasn’t another ^ bigger than a hat it looked. I watched i(, and 
minute before 1 heard such shrieks as I hope I watched it, and it came nearer and nearer. It was 
shall never hear again. The wind and the da^< our boat, sir, bottom upwards, 
itig of the wavesi gainst the wreck was load and ** 1 was not much of a swiiqmer, but thinks 1, 

' bad enough; but above aU rose that shrielG I there’s someht^ now; and I managed to get off 
I stopped my ears, sir: I couldn’t bear it. my shoes and Ee^y jacket, and struck out to the 

i “ Till then, I hadgnot hod much time to think, poor old boat. It was about timo I leR tiie rock; 

! all had passed sp* rapidly; but now, vhat was 1 to in another lialf honr I ^onld have been washed 
do P There I was, sir, alone, with the.ship’a tim- away. 

hers gAaning like a thing in agony, and parting I reached the boat, sir, pretty nearly oxhan|tedJ 
lioncath me. No help near; I knew ’twas no uje find clung to it till 1 liSl! get breatli and strength 
to look for it. It getting darker, too, every to raise mycelf on to its hull, which lA’d at last.” , 
minnte: for before, there had Wn a moon, though ” And then you felt yourself safe P" « 
it was ^bind the clouds; but itowas going down; “ Ay, for a little whil^X fancied dbmethin^ of 

and all round were the vmves beating and dashing j tbe sort; but you may give a guess, perha|M, tSSt 
against the poor wreck, and threatening every* I should have felt a trifle safer if 1 had begi* 
moment to sweep it off the l|dd it had somehow I ashore—” • 

got upon the rocks. What was I to do, siffp” * | “ Where you were being drifted, I hoM." 

" “ I trust you remembered who it is,” replied the | "T hoped so, sir, and kept up a good heart for 

landsman—whose fishing tooklo was for the time I awhile; but by and by the tide turned and 
unheeded—“who it i» that ‘ holds the watisrs in ! I knew I waifcgoing farther and fiwther out to sea; 
tho hollow of his hand.’" and Uiere was not a sail within, sight. You may 

“ 1 prayed that night and that honr, sir,’^re- not think it, sir^ but I fell as if 1 conld cry like a 
suraed the boatman, “ as I had never prayed before, child. I was fiant with fatigue, and iied with 
I besought the Lord,' sir," as David says, ‘ and thirst, and I almost envied my pow’ partner 
he hoard me, and delivered me from all my fears.' fate—leastways, if I had been as read^'to die as he 
But it was a hard struggle for life, sir, that Lhad." was. ^ • 

“ How did you eecs^ P” inquired the listener. • “ All that day, ear, I was on the water, hb^ng 
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to tho old boat. Tt was a dark gloomy day; 
but that was a mercy: if the sun 1;^d been hot 
upon me, I should have gone mad, 1 think; as it 
was, T wa.s only chilled to the bones, while the 
showers that now and then fell, if they soak^ 
me to the skin, they helped me to quench 1% 
thirst. 

“ About noon that day I looked round and saw 
a sail, maybe a Couple of miles to windward. I 
need not say how I watched it, and what I would 
have given to have been within hail. It, camo 
nearer, and I shouted—^nearer still, and 1 shouted 
again. I thought they heard me, for in a minute 
^ or two tho ship’s course w,ns altered a point or so. 
‘ I kfept liailing, sir, till my voice was gone j and 
then I saw. the vessel—a schooner—sailing oflj 
when thrf-e wasn't, maybe, half a mile between us. 

" That afternoon, another sail, and then another 
passed me, but too far oi£.for me to make myself 
heard, while I knew I 'was being drifted every 
minute further out to sea. 

“ It was gcttifig towards dusk, and I was nearly 
perished with cold and hunger. A sort of feeling 
came over me, sir, that it was no use to hold, on 
any longer. It was better to die at once than to 
die by inches in that way. I think iny^.senses 
wandered, or perhaps I swooned; I can’t say; Jbut 
I know I had hold of tho keel with both hands, 
and,ray head was across ray arms, when, all at 
once, tho flapping of a soil roused me, and then 
I heard a shout, ‘ A-hoy there—boat a-hoy 1’ 

“ I never heard such it. blessed sound as that in 
my whole life, sir, before or since—ntver. You 
may think how it put life into me. In five'minutes 
more I was safe on board tho vessel, that had 
pretty near beeu running me dpwn. ‘ She was a 
coal brig. • 

‘■Well, sir, three days afterwards I was landed, 
fifty miles more from home. You may guess that 
I was not longer on ‘tne road than 1 could help. 
It was towards nightfall that 1 stepped up softly to 
the cottage door. A l^ht was buniing, and the 
oni'tains were not drawn. I looked in, air. There 
was poor Esther, pale and thin with grief and 
watching, nursing our little one and iinshing it 
to sleep. Beside her was a lyiighbour busy at 
needlework, and on the table was a* heap of black 
stuff and crape. I did not wait to see jmy more; 
the next minute poor Esther was in my arms. 
A happy night that was for tis, sir.” 


A .RAMBLE BELOW BRIDGE. 

all those districts of London which lie below 
the bridges, the aspects of social life, whether those 
of commerce, of pleasure, or of comfdrt, differ es¬ 
sentially from anything and everything we meet 
with habitually aroimd the centres of ordinary 
traffic, or in the more pretentious and rdfined loca¬ 
lities which stretch away from them to the west 
and the north. This difference is the more percep¬ 
tible and the more characteristic the farther east¬ 
ward we pnrsiue the course of the river and note 
the social and material manifestations abounding 
on its muddy banks. We propose, with the read¬ 
er’s permission, te tojm an occasional riiort ramble 
through some of these districts, half aaaritime, 
half mereantUa, and all peenliarly metropoUtaif, 


and to jot down W few memoranda by the way for 
his information and amnrament. 

It doe3“not much signify where we commence— 
so, taking advantage of an accidental arrival at 
London Bridge on a fine June morning! we plunge 
into Tooley-street, which, since the creation the 
huge railway station iu its vicinity, has undergone 
a marvellous transformation for the better—^and 
diverging through an outlet to the left towards the 
end of it, soonifind ourselves penetrating u series 
of narrow, gloomy, and' nnfragrant channels of 
brick and wood, running in a very imevonmirallcl 
with the course of old Father TImmes. We are 
reminded by unmistakable odours, that here, and 
in similar unfavoured spots, cholera first steps 
ashore in his mission to depppulate tho squalid 
homes where lurk, in half uneonscioua discomfort, 
the subjects of harfi-Iabour, of bard living and too 
often, unhappily, of bard drinking. Hero*^and 
there, at fr^ucut openings, a square strip of the 
river, flashing beneath the rays of a midraity sun, 
breaks in suddenly upon the gloom, makinp; it 
darker still, by contrast, m the close thoroughtal’es 
where huge piles of brick warehouses, rising sixty 
or seventy feet iu height, and standing hardly ten 
feet apart, shut out all but a ribbon of the blui; 
sky. 'I'hcir swarms of glasaless windows stand 
open like dove-cotes, and to the music of the grind¬ 
ing, creaking crane, worked by invisible hands, 
bale^ and bags are ascending and descending from 
and to the heavy waggons which choke up the 
passage beneath. Then comes a succession of 
wharves, piled with rough. merchandise which 
need^ no warehousing--momitains • of slate in 
masses, huge uuwrought lumps aud slabs, or split 
ffito house tiles, or hewn intq building ornaments, 
consigned to London from the .quarries of Devon- 
slure—mines of coal—vast cargoes of Portland 
stone and Scotch grauite--marble from the Modi- 
terraneau—myriads of bricks—^forests of timber, 
etc., etc.—and mingled with them ail, or project¬ 
ing high over our heads as we walk, the white 
yards and sprits of coasting vessels, on which the 
siuls flap idly in the breeze. Hext comes a series 
of nondescript sheds, reared of, various- height, 
witn tarry staves and ^mbers, and only half roofed 
in with similar materials. Within is heard the 
din of labour, the sharp rqp of hammers, the 
crashing sawr and the blewa df tho axe—coopers 
are hooping their'staves together, or shaving them 
to a fit shape, or splitting long green branches for 
hoops, or firing too casks and, driving home the 
encirling bands —■ boat-btfQdm are hammering 
away at a long boat, a pinnace! a cook-hof^, or 
painting, or pitchkg, or caulking, or laying a keel, 
or fitting a rudder, or a^fusting seats tor the row- 
‘hrs—blacksmiths arc banging at the anvil, and 
ship-carpenters are sonorous with the saw and axe. 
From 4 pitchy dilapidated door an ancient Jack Tar 
emerges, hitting up his waistband, drawing his 
tobacco-box from his peueb, and carefully excavat¬ 
ing with black forefinger a segmmit of " pig-tul.” 
Ov» his shoulder we obtaan a temporary view of a 
little dry-dock, whero a very anrique-looking 
coaster, of some three hundred tons burden or so, 
has been warped in to undergo r^iam. Ilie poor 
thing has been buffeting about, it is evident, for 
the laet fifty years, in im weathers, In chmmet and 
estuary, and river, and open sea, and is one mass of 
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^ bruises and patches and ghajtly wounds and rents,! the redundant reverberation of the shaft; we 
whose histones, if we did but know thefn, would 1 imagine it to proceed from a brass band, but find, 
embrace many a tale of weilry night-watching and on descending, that it all comes from a couple of 
battling With the elements, and of stern and manly performers, one of whom piim^s at 8*ooncertina 
endeavour and endurance. But here she is in hos- the otfier blpws in a coniopean. The tunnel, ] 
pital, to be doctored once more for Oie stormy sea; gigantic and marvellous achievement though it be, 
and twenty brawny fellows, with saw iftid auger, seems already to have sunk almost to forgetfulness, 
and ponderous axe and hammer, are probing and ' A few loungers idle along its white-washed arch, 
peppering away at her poor belab|ured ribs, ad-! or pause for a space cheapening the toys and 
ministering tonics in the shape of iron bolts and | curiosities on the stalls. A puppet-show gccupics 
cramps, and applying the actual iiautory by means i a space i!i the centre, and claims attentien by 
of blazing pitch. With our best wishes for the i grinding a piano by means of a miniature steam 
future career of the “ Nancy,” we walk on—past | engine. Extremely dead and flat is the whole 
more warehonses redolent of musty grain—past i aflair to-day, and it. is iiflicult not to feel that a - 
more sheds resounding with tlie noises and voices colossal blander was committed in burying such a 
of labour—past* a ceoper chopping away at one vast amonnt of capital beneath the be^ of the j 
I stave and bawling away at another—past water- Thames, for a result which, as far as utility is con- i 
men’s stairs where stockin^less Poor Jack paddles cemdd, docs not yet equal that of a stout ferry- • 

I up to the calves in mud—-past wharves and yards boat which might have b^n built for fifty pounds. 

smelHi<,g of oil and tallow—past unnumbered pub- We are not denyibg that the tunnel is a miracle 
lie houses fronting thcim and smelling of stale of engineering skill and daring; hut W'e are not 
bedh and tobacco—and then away from tlic river singular in deploring the application of so much 
side, through thoroughfares gradually widening weajjbh and talent to an object which, beyond the 
* . mid purifying, and so by degrees ijito l^therhithe. mere glory of its achievement, is nearly barren of 
, Ttotherhithe, though lying low, and far too near results., 

th(u level of the river at high tides, wears a plea- A few minutes’ walk after leaving the tunnel 
saat aspect on the whole. Unlike central London, brings us into BatcHfTe Highway, whore the mixed 
it is not inconveniently crowded, save here and population of the district is signiflcantly indicated 
there on the water’s edge, witli the dwelling! of by the character of the goods, which, in a thousand 
the poor. Parts of "it, like many a pleasant town commercial repositories, invite their selection, 
in the,conntry, have a semi-rural character—U\p Slops and ready-made raiment form a principal 
groen trees are seep rising over the house-tops, part of the staple, and, Smong these, bear-skin 
and garden-grounds, in a more liberal proportion over-coats, pea-jackets, and.sou’-wcsters of every 
than prevails in most of the London suburbs, give shape, size and colour, and of every manufacturable 
a breathing space to the inhabitants. Hero are price, cat a ffinspicuons flgnro. Jud^g from the 
the homes of thousands of our navigators and facial phenotnena*»i8ible among tbe ^ouds of gar- 
sen men, now abroad in our service, and the spot, meats, p pretty large proportion of these preserves 
on the whole, is one not discreditable to a seaman’s are tenanted by Jews; and so, we take it, arc not 
taste, independent of its contiguity to the river, a few of the durfly shops 4 ^ere foreign coin is 
which no doubt has made it his home—and here 'exchanged, miggets are purchased, and chrono- 
nmny seamen and pilots, as the grave-stones tell meters warranted to show Greenwich mean 'time 
UR. have taken up their last rest within sound of are offered for sale at the price of a few ponnds. 
file tidal wave. In Kotherhilfae, that old salt- Then there are out-fitting shops for emigrants, 
water hero, Benhpw, was bom in the year 1.G50, where tools, and tents, and sea-chests, and tclo- 
in the street now known ^ lIanover-str«et. * In scopes, and bowie-knives, and fire-arms, and a score 
Botherhithe, too, was buriea the amiable and nn- of those indispensable things without which it is 
fortunate ptinco Lo ^oo, son of the king of Goo- supposed impossible for a pedestrian to seek his 
roo-raa, an island'in the South ^pas. In dihe fortune in* the bush, are to bo h^ at tbo very 
churchyard of ot. Mary’s, whiclS stands not far lowest figure. Revolvers, cutlasses, daggm^, and 
from the river, and very near to the emtrajieo to deSdIy weapons, together with qnadrants and* 
the Thames Tunnel, stands a handsome monument Sextants, uie plenfffol ima Ifijndred windows,bnd 
raised by the East IndlhUompany to his niemor/: are often carelessly piled up with wajthes, rings, 
the inscription rccor'fis the humane and kind treat- brooches, and jewcUeiy', and tbe ihousaj^d and one * 
ment afforded by the father of 4Jie prince to the little nick-nacks in-wbich Jack so often spends his 
crewof tbe “Antelope," tvhich was wrecked off tl^ Itard-camed wages wBen be returns with Mb 
island of Goo-roo-raa on the night of tbe fitlia pocket foil ef money from a long voyage. I^o* 
August 1783. The prince, as many of our readers dense population from tbe courts and lanes, which 
will rcedlect, came to this country with th^ Intel}- in fine weather swarms into Itatoliffe Highway, 
lion of benefiting his people by carrying to tthem is of & very mixed and indiscriminate' class. They 
on his return the arts of lyvilization, but was uii- con.sist very largely of fomalfis of all ages aud 
fortunatiely seized with the small-pv, and died, grades, and among them we observe qn unusual 
St. Mary's eWdi, which was built-in 1.715, is a proportionof people of colour, principally of African 
handsqme edifice, and well fitted for the aedbm- negroe's or their descendants. The negro is here 
modation of a large congregation. too in the cbarleter of a smlor, and*we have it bn 

On leaving the cWroh we dive into the tunnel, good anthority, that, when selected with jndgm^t 
not remaining verylor^ at the top of the shaft and properly trained, he makes an excellent fore- 
in admiration of the quasi frescoes adoreit^ the mast man, and has never been found*to sliow the 
different panels roimd tbe upper g^lery. There white feather either In battle qi storm. Of 'tlie 
is a sound of music below, rendered discordant by vast,narobers of fiimilies inhabiting this ncfgb!- 
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bourhood some ideA miy be formed from the num-1 wife, daaghtevs and daughtem-iB'law, and it may 
ber of the provision shops of everf Jiind which ! be grand'ehildren, sallies forth “ prosiiectiiig” the 
abound, while the amount of traffic which they | country for a good locatibn—that i», a stereom of easy 

.._1 _a2__:___1_J_ J. . . k n ,* y 


Tho whole distnct js a ewarming hive of life and j as near the river as possible. Having' sdected 
aniinatiou, differing as much from the genteel and ! these " limits," the neat step is to place thmr 
tranquil abodes of the West-end os the foaming, dwelling so as to command the greatest amount 
splashing, and tumbling of a cataract do from the of food. For ^his purpose they go as for below 
still wa^rs of an inland lake. the supplies as the character of the stream will 

But what is this P King David’s Lane 1 Then, if l jicrmit. A pond of d^p still water being an in- 
' the map has not deceived ns, we are not far from dispensable adjunct to thmr dwelling, this is ob- 
Shadwell railway-station; and, sure enough, j^ouder tained by the construction of a dam, and fow 
• goes a (fain to Blackwall C fn two minutes we engineers could select a site to produce the re- 
have deposited, ourselves in a rmlway carriage— j quired result so efficiently and economicuUy. '1^ 
and thus, ends our first excursion to tho world 1 dam and dwelling are forthwith commenoe<}, tlie 
BKLOVV BHiDGE. j materials employed iu both being sticks, roots, 

--- ' mud and stones, tho two former being dragged by 

^ . tb® teeth, the latter carried between tbo fore paws 

THE BEAVLK IN CANADA. and the chin. If the dam is extensive,^ whole 


THE BEAVEri' IN CANADA. 


To see the beavvr to advantage, we must study his : trees are gnawed down, the largest of which are 
habits as he exists in North America, where his | of the diameter of an ordinary stove pipe, the 
skin forms so important an article of cprnmerce, , stump being left standing about eighteen inches 
and where he appears to be so much respected, ' above the groupd, and pointed like a crayon, 
that in Canada he figures iu the national shield, as , Those trees which stand ujwn the bank of the 
.in emblem of industry and sagurity. The follow- i stream they contrive to drop into the water ns (de- 
ing notice, indeed, from the columns of a Canadian | verly as the most experienced woodman: those 
journal, would represent* him as a sort of model | which are more distant, are cot up by their teeth 
Jiunberer or backwoodsmsm, whose provident and I into' pieces, which can bo dragged to the water, 
temperate habits might with advantage bo imitated j These trees and branches are floated down to the 
by those settling on the banks of the St. Lawrence.! sije of the dam, where they aro dragged jashoro 
"One cannot fail to*oe struck with'admiration and placed so that tho tops shall be borne down 
.and astonishment on ^visiting the haunts of the ; by tho current, and thus arrest the descending 
beaver, nor can wc wonder that the red men should ! deinlm and form a strong and tight dam. Cri- 
plnce him at the head of animal creation, or make ^ tical parts are built up ‘ by hand,’ the sticks and 
a Manitou of hiin> when Egypt, fne mother of tbo mud when placed receiving a smart blow from the 
arts, worshipped such stupid aud disguating.deities. ; beaver’s tail, just as a bricklayer settles hw work 
Whether you call it instinct, or whether it is to bo j with the handle of his trowel. The habitation or 
called reason, one thij-g is certdin, that if half of! hut of the beaver is almost bomb-proof; rising 
humanity were as intelligent, as provident, as labo- ! like a dome from the ground on tho margin of tho 
rious.'and as harmless as the beavci', oars would be ; pond, and sometimes six or eight feet in thickne&s 
a very different world from wluit it is. j In the crown, 'fhe only entrance is from a level 

“ The beaver is the original lumberman and tho ' of three or fo\w feet under tho water of the pond, 
first of hydraulic engineers. Simple and unosten- ' These precautions are necessary.. because, like all 
tatious, his food is the bark of trees, and his dwell- ' enterpriaiug animals, the beaver is not without 
ing—a mud cabin, tho door of which is always j enemies. The wolveri'ne, who is a.s fond of beaver 
open, but under water—conditions which secure j tail as an old nor’wester, woujd walk into his hut 
retirement, and are favourablo to cool contompla-: if he could o;tly get there« bift having the same 
tion. 'The single object of his existence being to ' distate for water as the cats he must forego the 
secure bark enough for himself and iUvnily, due i lo.xury. It is not, however, foe safety t&t the 
would suppose there would not be much difficulty ! b^ver adopts the submarine coinmunication with 
, in that; fo’t as neither beaver no* any other | his dwelling, although it iS for tliat he restricts 
animals, except man, are addicted to works of \ himself to it. The same neces.sity which compels 
supererogation, we may )}e sure-that the former in | him to build a dxm, and thus create a pond of 
an his laborious arrangements—and those too ' u^cr, obliges him to maintain communication 
’ which (dter the face of nature to such an important •with that pond when the ice is three feet thick 
degree—docs no more than is absolutely necessary upon its surface. Living upon the bark of trees, 
for him to do. Cast in afi inhospitable climate, hp is bbliged to provide a comparatively great 
nearly the whole of his labour is for the putpdse of bulk,for his winter’s consumption; and he must 
laying in his ncces^uy winter supplies, and water ; secure it at the season when the new bark is 
is the only medium by which he can procure and > formed, and before it commences to dry; ^ must 
preserve these. Tpo highly civiifoed for a n9m3dic j also store'll up where it will not become frozen or 
life, he bnilds permauenily, and does not quit his , dried up. He could not reasonably be expei^ to 
habitation until driven from it, like other respect-1 build a frost-proof house large enough to contain 
able emigrants, by *teni necessity. We cannot; his family supply ; but if be did, it would wither, 
better illustyate the habits of this interesting and lose its nutriment: therefore he pn^rves it 
animal than by aecomjmying a beaver family, on in water. But the most cemarkahie vVvidmice of 
soiqefineeveinBgmHayfinsearchofanewhoino, ; his instinct, sagacity, or reason, k ene which I 
The papa beavm, with h^ sons and sons-in-law, have not seen mentioned by natoraUsts. Hk pond 
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wc haye seen must be deep, so that it will not 
freeze to the ^ttom, atid so that ho can commu¬ 
nicate with his fried, and tus dam, in case of any 
aomdents to the latter teqoirisg repaim: but how 
does he keep his food—which has been floated 
down tp his pond—from floating;, when in it, and 
thus becoming frozen in with the icei’ I said, 
that in gnawing down a tree the top of the stump 
v/u left pointed like a crayon: the fallen tree has 
the same tbrm, for the beaver cuts^ihe the wood¬ 
man, wide at the surface, and meeting in an angle 
in the centre, with this distinction—the fonr-lcg- 
ged animal does his work more nniformly, entting 
equally, all around the log; while the two-legged 
one cuts only from two opposite sides. Thus 
eyery stick of •provender cut by the animal is 
pointed at both ends, and when brought opposite 
nis dwelling he thrusts the pointed ends into the 
mud bottom of his pond sufficiently |irm to pre¬ 
vent their being floated out, at the same time 
placing them in a position in which the water has 
th» least lift ^on them^ while he carefully ap¬ 
portions his different lengths of timber to the dif- 
ierent depths of water in liLs pond, so that the 
upper pomt of none of them shdil approach near 
duongh to the surface to be caught by the winter ice. 

When the fiunily are in comfortable eircura- 
staocos, the winter supply nicely cut and stored 
away, Uie dam tight, and no indications of a wol¬ 
verine in the neighbourhood; the patriarch or the 
hut takes out the youthful CTeenhorns to %ivc 
them lessons in topographical engineering; and 
in order to try the wength of their tails cycou- 
rages them to indulge in amateur damming. The 
beaver works always by%ight; and to ‘ work like 
a beaver,’ is a significant term for a man who not 
only works earnestly and nnderstandingly, but 
one who works late and early. 

From what has been said it will be readily 
seen that the maintenance of the dam is a matter 
of vital importance to the beaver. Some say that 
the pilot beaver sleeps with bis tail in the water 
in order to be warned of the first inisbap to the 
dam; but as thdro is no foundation for such a cool 
assertion, it ma^ie set down as a very improbable 
(ale. The Indians avail themselves of this well 
known solieitnde to catch them: having broken 
toe dam, the risk ig immediately perceiv^ by the 
lowering of the-water in the hut. and the beaver, 
sallying forth to repair the breach, is slaughtered 
in the trenches. 

“J^ toe supply .ofefood in the vicinity of tlie 
diMTi becomes oixoimshed the beaver is obliged to 
go higher up too stream, and more distant from 
Xts Wks, to procure Jiis wtfiter stores; and 
this nicessity gives rise to fresh display of hib 
lomhering and engineering resources. Inconsef 
qnence of the distal, and toe limited dniution of 
^ hteh water period &vonrab}e to transport, the 
wood u collected into a sort of raft', whito, aium- 
berman asstfrto, is mannld by the bearer and 
steered by its in toe same mafiuer as Nor¬ 
way tato ara Imown to cross streams of wgter. 
When m 1^ grounds, forthwith a temporary 
dam is tozi^neKMS to«atr«im heiiew the ‘jam,’ 
by veten the raft floated 

off, anC^ht down to the dam, whieh is then 
tom away, .and, the small raft thereby 

flutoed over wie acymnmg. sbaUpwa," 


I THE “ VOLCANO ” FLOATING WORKSHOP. 

Wn a^ect .to the form d^»«ipns8ion, jnneh em- 
ph^ed now-n-daya, by wh^ toe modem art of 
w^are is represented ae Aumant. Except one 
cmloses to jnterpKt the'word humanifyin its most 
obnoxious sense, there surely can be no hustmii^ 
associated with the grim ifttributes of war. ISs- 
guise toe subject as we will f overlay it with 
gentle names; keep in the ba^-giunnd all mi- 
pleasant ijnagn of scattered limbs and qnivering 
flesh; drown the shrieks of mnribted and*dying: 
soldiers in toe louder blasts of military music, 
shrill trumpet odls, or^e noisy tattoo; apeak of 
the glory, the pomp, too parade of war; vril * 
behind the dork thander-clood of foarpig aitillery 
all thq horrort of a charge—all that wotid cause 
ns to view the corpse-strewn battle field, with an 
intensification of the same feeling wherewith we* 
should view a nnvderedwictim by the way-side— 
still a moment’s reflection brings ns to unoorstaud 
too true asiicct of war. • 

Modem warfare humane! We venture to ad¬ 
vance the propoidtion that modern warfare, so far 
from being more humane, approaches more nearly 
than ancient warfare to the extreme of evil 
unalloyed. Ancient warfare consisted, for iho 
most part, of fiery onslanghts of man to man, each 
straggling for his own personal safety. The 
science of ancient warfare was restricted, for the 
most part, to the battle-field itself—if indeed we 
may call that science wh^ was little more than 
the cxercisS of physical strength. It borrowed 
but littlS from the civilian's stores of knowledge, 
nor did it ask the philosopher to contribute to its 
destructiveness. .How does the case stand now f 
Why, instead of being confined* to •the military 
parSde and the field of frar, the modem mUitary 
art adopts ,the ^aggestjons and borrows the 
, resources of' our noblest siiil^ces, applying toem 
to ite own fell purposes. No sooner was a.con¬ 
venient fulminating powder discovered, than the 
insignificant looking though deadly percussion 
cap increased the powers of the musket at least 
oue-half. No sooner did toe discovery of gutta 
percha afford a re^dy means of flashing the electric ' 
charg^ through|^u indefinite length of wire, than 
the discovory bemme forthwith applied to iadlitata 
(he explosion of min^; and as if it were purposely 
to^emonstrato that knowledge, tbougb ever power- 

f lilj may be the ptwer of evil or of ^>od, according* 

0 its mode of application* the>e!ectm eprrent thus 
employed fifr the explosion of mines was simnlta- . 
nconsly threading the nations of civilted Europe 
and America with lines pLwhispering wires. One 
and the.same electric impulse might spring a mlflh. 
hnrliug tho&sauds into eternity, snd, passing od. * 
communicate the Intelligence to their meu^. 

Toi, us there is something terrible ia. tois 
tbonghtful, deliberate application of science to the 
purposes of war; somethmg fisrtb^ removed from 
the characteristics of humanity than toeimpetuons 
exercise of animal fury dis{daycd on the battle¬ 
fields of yore. • The one seems more like murder,. 
wary, denberate, prep»)t»f the other Him man- 
sks^hter under {wovseatfon.* 


u ^tiaeuoa betusm the t«ra 
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Let us not le misunderstood. We are no ad¬ 
vocates for My particular* warlike system. We 
cannot enter into the spirit, or appreciate the mo¬ 
tives of those ancient ordinances of various popes, 

' defininer the instruments of death only lawful tc 
be used by this or that class, or community of 
men. We could never see the nice shade of dif¬ 
ference, in a moral sense, between cutting off a 
man’s head with a sharp sword, or cracking bis 
occiput with a heavy mace. Certmn popes. How¬ 
ever, eouli appreciato this moral difference, other¬ 
wise they would not have restricted fighting pre¬ 
lates to the use of the mace, because, forsooth, 
that class was forbidden to spill blood. Still moro 
diflScult is it for ns' to understand why another 
pope should have interdicted the use of the cross¬ 
bow, as being an instrument unfitted for 
ian warfare. 

We nave been led into this train, of thought 
by a recent visit to the “ Volcano” floating work¬ 
shop, fitted out by Mr. Nasmyth, at the request 
of*1116* Admiralty, for tlfe purpose of being sta¬ 
tioned in the Baltic to aid the steam fleet in facili¬ 
tating any repairs which may be required. After 
receiving on board a large nnmtibr of letters and 
newspapers, together with about 10,000?. in specie, 
for tho use of the fleet, she sailed from Woolwich 
on the 30th of July last—a perfect novelty of tlie 
kind, we believe. The “ Volcano" is supplied pith 
lathes, planing machines, a steam hammer, fopgos, 
and all the other necessary appliances for the 
repairs of complex machinery; and the visitor 
can scarcely regai^ the beautiful triumphs of 
mechanical science which tho vessel contains, 
without being reminded of the cool, deliberate 
malice prepense characteristic of modem warfare, ‘ 
which, no lon^r content with the practical aids 
and theoretic^ suggestions of science at home, 
must needs bid science pack up her traps and esta¬ 
blish a workshop on the deep. < 

Taking the pcoiiliarities of this present war into 
consideration, there is much reason to apprehend 
that the "Volcano's" mechanical aids wUl be re¬ 
quired. The expectant world has still to ascertain 
to what extent sream ships are competent^to bear 
the shock of modern warfare. In the earlier days of 
naval steaimvessels, much anxiety was felt for then- 
exposed mamiinefy ahd large paddle-wheels. Sq far 
as relates to serev/ vessels, pa,r1» of*that anxiety 
has been removed.^ Their mbehinery is altogether 
below tho water line, so in like manner is their 
screw, and, consequenfiys is far removed from tlie 
rea^ of horizontaHy fired projectiles, especially 
when discharged from the battles of ships. There 
is no such immunity, however, from shot and shell 
fired from batteries much higher than the 8hip\ 
in other words, much is to be apprehended from 
what naval and military men term “ p)pngin^ 
shots.” Now this will necessarily bo the great 
characteristic of the projectiles launched against, 
or rather upon, our ships firom the lojtycasematcd 

It cannot be denied that eoienoe haa greatly lucrcaacA the 
effectivenen of warjike weapons, and aggravated their pow¬ 
ers of deatre^g human life. In this aense, certainly, warfare 
may be oaOed lesa humane than in days of yore. In a hun¬ 
dred other reapeeta, however, religioua and other infludnoea 
have so ^tigMsd the ^ocltics of the combatants, and multi¬ 
plied ameninn between-them, as in a comparative genae at 
1^ to just^ the applieatioa of the term which our cerree- 
1 pendent repeobstes.— Sd. 


Russian land fortifications.* It is easy to picture 
the consequences of these “plunging’' missiles 
falling on a.vessel’s deck, ^nsbing through which 
will sink, Iqwpr and lower do wnwafd still, until 
thmr force is exhausted. If the war ooiitinuos long 
there will doubttb«s be ample scope for the “ VoL 
cano” to display the ntility of ite appliances, and 
mucH -time will be saved onr ships having re¬ 
pairs executed on the spot, iiistSid of being com¬ 
pelled to return to England, as bas hitherto been 
the practice. *, 


CAPTAIN GBElftT AND HIS CREW. * 

No national compact is now more indissolubly 
cemented than tho union of England and Scotland; 
but it was long onpopular in the latter country,, 
from causes which hadsbeen for many previous 
years in operation. TUflro had, indeed, been no 
war between the countries since the time of James 
V of Scotland; but the events of*tho two subae- 
qMiit reigns were not calculated to soothe animo¬ 
sities, and on tho bordei-s, predatory inroads of a 
warlike character continued nearly till the union 
of the trowiis.* 

That event increased these hostile feelings. 
Deprived of the residence of her sovereign, and 
inferior in wealth and nppulation, Scotland ^vas 
ranked in all respects below her southern neigh¬ 
bour ; and down to the time of the revolution her 
jealousy cf English inAueiice was unceasing. 
These j^lings were soon afterwards roused to 
frenzy by the failure of the Scotch expedition to 
Darien-^a measure rashly undertaken and ill con- 
ducted,‘bi^ boldtti its conceptioivand exceedingly 
popular.t The oppositiqp it met wilh from. Eng- 
land, if not the cause of its' disasters, grea^ I 
aggravated their ^onsequanees; and king William 
'III has not escaped severe, and apparently just 
animadversion, for his disingenuous usage on that 
occasion of his Scotch, and his open partidity to his 
English subjects. 

The Scotch harboured, in consequence, a deep 
spirit of revenge. “ The feeling of indignation ,”.k . 
is said,J “ was almost nationmly unanimous, and 
the lower classes, down to the lowest street rabble 
of Glasgow and Edinbui^b, joined in the genewd 
shout, that the nation had been sacrificed to tho 
greed of the English trader, and the ambition ofi 
ihe revolution irtBnarch,” An opportunity •was 
eagerly sought for giving vSft to this resentment, 
and was found, in no very dignified Vay, in the * 
case of a poor English ship-master as!^ his crew. 
Accounts of it have bsdh long public; but ihe 
whole circuipsfances were only known lately, when* 
a discovery was nmde by Mr, Burton, of the Scotdi 
bar, of tho papers of the Darien Com^y, in nn , 
old chest in the Advocates’ Library in Edinbnrgb. 

In his book, to which we liave already made refer¬ 
ence, a full statement of the case is given, and 

. • ^ 

• It w»8 very shortly before tho death of queen EUxebeth 
that the reiuue waf made of *' Kinmout WilBe," from the ea«- ' 
tie of Carlisle, by a smell band of Seotoh borderers (led by 
the chief of ISatcleaoh), gdth a daring and » ekill h^ 

few psral'els in the episodes of hietory. 

t Us projector woe William faierson, the foainei of tho 
Bank of Engiand, r ’ . * • ^ 

• t Narratives from " Cruninal Trials foBootlas^ hr John 
nm Burton, London, 1858. J .. “iC 

• • * 
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to it we m-e indebted for a considerable portion of | Ererjtbing was raked together which could make 


the following detail. ^ . * 

The Darien ComMny had an exeluiavo right to 
trade from* Scotland to the East Indies, and for 
that pnrposehad a vessel called “,Tbe&nnandale," 
fitted up in England, engaging an English com* 
raander and a few English sailors. It seems to 
have been destined direct fur India; but td avoid 
a quarrel with the English East India Company, 
it was, in the first instance, cleared out for Scut* 
land. "The proprietors differed, however,'- with the 
commander, and he having supplied the English 
company with information to suit their views, the 
> ship wae boarded in the Bowns by custom.bouse 
officers and English .men-of-wars men, and its 
cargo, which was said to be very valuable, put 
under custody. The suporcargo produced queep 

.k _»._•_1_it*_ A .1— _ 


this accusation plausible; surmise added to sur¬ 
mise, and suspicion to suspicion, till it was resolved 
to indict captain Green and his crew on a charge 
of piracy and murder. 

The trial (which took place at Edinburgh in 
Mamh, 1705) is fully reported in tlie “ State Wals," 
vol. xiv, and a correct abridgment of the evi¬ 
dence is given in Hugo Aruot’s “Collection ^ 
Criminal Trials in Scotland.’’ To these we would 
refer such of our readers as may wish to see a 
more minute detail of the trial, and shall con¬ 
fine ourselves here to a very brief account of 
it.* . 

The indictment charges, that Green and his crew- 
having sailed from England in “ The Worcester,” 
on pretence of " merchandizing towards the East 


'Anne’s commission, but it, and the intercession of Indies ” they, early in 1703, met on the Malabar 

CI__a_T_ _„ _•_!1!_ el-.- _!.*_J _i._!i.l_ _J.I_ t _1__ .. 1 _t 


the Scotch ministers, werS unavailing, the ship and coast, with .another ship bearing a red flag and 
cargo being judicially condemned. having English or Scots aboard—at least su^ as 

Just at this time, an English ship called " The spoke the English language—and that, wilhqu^my 
Worcester ” was driven into the Frith of Forth by lawful cause, they attacked the ship, overcame ffnd 
stress of weather, and took refuge in Leith llopds. boarded her, “ and having seized her men, they 
It was whispered that she was the property of the killed them and threw them overboard, carried 
company at whoso instance “The Anuandale” had away the goods 'that were aboard, and then dis- 
bceu forfeited ; and “ as the rumour grew,’’ says Mr. posed of the said ship by selling her ashoi^.’* 
Barton, “ people exulted in the retributive provi- it was not ventured to be said that the ship was 
dence that had sent the ves.sel to the very spot Drummond’s, nor was she named or even described 
where it could be the instrument of revenging the in wiy way; and Jiesides the vagueness of the 
national wron^.” Its seizure was effected by the charge itself—so vague indeed that it w.ns obviously 
secretary of the Dai'iea Company, with much cle- iippracticable to meet it—the evidence brought in 
vemess and cunning, he having contrived ter get its support was extremely,inconclusive. One 
conveyed on hoard himself and eleven assistants, witness only, a black man, coak’s mate of “ 'The 


conveyed on hoard himself and eleven assistants, 
in different detachments, and at considerable in¬ 
tervals, under the guise of visitors frewn curiosity, 
who met iu Uio iffiip as if by nccitdent. > The cap¬ 
tain and crew, unsnspicious of the object, apd p^ied 


Worcester,” swore directly to the fact of the capture, 
at which he stated ho was present and was wounded; 
and there is something, perhaps a little better than 
hearsay, in the testimony of the surgeon as to the 
with liquor, made but a feeble resistance, when at I sale of the captured ship and its cargo; bnt of the 


a given signal thegwtftre attacked and over¬ 
powered. “ I am persuaded,” says the secretary, 
“ you'd think the whole a most complete scene of a 
comedy; and to conclude the story, I may say 


and over-[murder of the crew there is no legal proofj or 
! secretary, ‘rather, it may be said, no proof whatever, 'flie 
e scene of a same black cook states, no^uubt, that wlten captain 
I may say Green and part of the crew of “The Worcester” 
)tdi song.” came on board the captured vessel, they “ did take 
iimt Island up the crew of the said ship fnim jpidor deck, killed 
to Leith), thefh with hatchets, and threw them overboard;” 
tell courts, but he does not say that ho saw tins; ami it is 
are by re- clear, indeed, that he did not—while •there is no 
other evident whidt would held as sufficient. 


the ship was at last taken with a Scotdi song.” 

She was conducted to the haifo^ur of Burnt Island 
(a- burgh in Fife, nearly opposite to Leith), 
and measures being begun in the Scotch courts, 
for condemning her as a latvfnl capture by re¬ 
prisal, sentence of condemnation was ’easily oh.> ottier evidcn^ wbictt wotUd be Held as suBicient, 
tamed. we do not say by a court oC law, hut by any man 

* It would have been well had these proccediii)^ of ordinary understanding, to convict Qrt^n and 
on either side (bowei^r indefensthle) brought mat<^ his crew on cither of the charges, 
ters to a clJ|c; but nnfortanately it was otherwise. * The rest of the proof couMsted of little else than 
A sliip of .the Darien Company’s, called (rather what may be justly characterised as mere vague 


A sliip of*the Darien Company's, called (rather 
iniptly) th«f“ Speedy Return,” of which a captain 
Dfbmmond, one of their mSst distinguished officers. 


generalities nnsuif ed to the solemnity of a court 
^justice; we mean expressions whioh were sworn 


was supercargo, had been missing tor.three years, I do as having been used by some of Green’s crew. 


and there were tumours that she had been cap¬ 
tured by prates and her crew mnrdered. Nothing 
could be more acceptable to the Scotch thlm to 
find a colour of truth for these rumours, in the 
shape of an imputation On Englishmen, and the 
meddling Darien,secretary -readily supplied the 
means. “ By. the transient view^” he says, “ I 
have already had of the captain (Green’s) books and 
papers, I have reason to snapert him of very un¬ 
warrantable .praetiees." Wtut could be more ap¬ 
posite than to i'ddnfffy these “ unwarrantable 

K ices ” with the capture of the “ Speedy 
rn ” aivd the' murder ,of her ship’s company P 


one of whom, for instance, said, when confessedly 
igider £ fit of melancholy induced by bard drink¬ 
ing “ It is a wonder, since we did not sink at 
sea, that God did not ipake the gronnd open and 


* To readers, the rieht of • Scoteh court to try for 

an eUeged offence committed ny Englielunea lo toe Eaat Xn- 
dioe, mey appear very queetionablci bnt lit a moeh later 
period en inetance of the tame hind oemtmd. TWro-ftireica- 
en, ceiled -Beamau and Oautley were to Norember ISSt tried 


and murder on board of a thip on a ruyaae from Oibr^Utr 
to Bahkt. The culpciti had run toe -reieel ashore on one of 
the Hebridee, where they ware tetrad, by the nathuritiu of 
the idand. 
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swallow as op when we arc .come ashore, for the 
wickedness that has been committed dufSng this 
last voyageand another sHid**If what the mate 
had done during the voyage were known, he 
deserved to be buraed in oil for it." This was 
bolstered up by proving that Green had corres¬ 
ponded with his ship’s owpers in ’cipher (a 
circumstance not necessarily inferring any crime), 
and that his mate had at one time ^een in posses- 
siun of a seal with the Scotch company’s arms 
on it. ^ 

No British jury in the present day, and none 
even then, had they not been actuated by gross 
predjudico, could have convicted the accused on 
evidence of such a nature. Yet a majority of this 
jury found, “ that there is one clear witness as to 
the piracy, robbery, and murder,*and that there are 
accumulated and concurring presumptions proven 
for the piracy and robbery j’’ and on •this verdict 
senj|hr,p gf death was passed on Green and thirteen 
of liW orew. 

The prosecutors seem to have felt, noiwith.stand- 
ing, that something was still wanting to justify 
the verdict and sentence; and three of the convicts 
were afterwards induced to confess, in a judicial 
lbn», that the captain and crew were guilty of tho 
crimes charged. It seems to us unaccountable 
that so acute a writer as Mr. Arnot should have 
thought these confessions at all worthy of credit, 
seehig that they were given by men under sentence 
of death, with the obvious hope of gratifying t^e 
prosecutors, and so Having their own lives. One 
of them w^ so fawns to state explicitly, that the 
captured ship was Drummond’s and that he had 
heard captain Green say so; on which affidavits 
were sent from England to show that Drnmmond’s 
ves.sel had been lost, not in the East Indies, but 
on the coast of Madagascai-—a statement which, as 
will be seen afterwards, received a singular and 
complete verification. 

These proceedings ej-eated much alarm and 
indignation in England. Secretary .lohnstou of 
Warriston writing from thence to a friend in 
Scotlancl says, “ Sonicrs * says ho knows not the 
laws of Scotland, but that the pruccedipgs *are 
illegal according to all othef laws that he knows.’’ 
'Iho English iiimistcgs of queen Anno took up the 
subject with apparent seriousness, aq,d procured a 
reprieve of the execution; but they seem to have 
acted ifttder a dread that, wore a pardon granted, 
the feeling of irritation in Scotland, already so 
strong, might be inereAli^d to an extent with whidh 
the> could not gra{iplo, and their efforts to save 
the prisoners were feeble and.amdecided. They 
left the snhject much iff the hands of the Scotch 
privy conncil, and on the day before the- reprieve 
expired, that body had to determine whether or 
not the law should take its course. In fikotlaiid 
the excitement continued excessive. People Rock¬ 
ed to Edinhuigh from alj parts of the country, 
and the conncil, perplexed between a sense of what 
was due to justice, and fears for their own per¬ 
sonal safety, would come to no determination. 
But, 08 Mr. Burton remarks, " the mere neutrality 
was fetal, fer their previous decision, wbirii ap¬ 
pointed the convicts to be executed next day, 
remained unaltered." ^ 

* Bonia tiat lord duncenor, and th* framer of the Revo¬ 
lution Betlloment. 


I On the day of the execulitm (11th of April) tho 
i High-street df ^inbnrgh was filled 1^ a threat- 
I ening mob, w&h swarmed id fironi of the chamber 
I where the privy conneil was assembled. It was 
I known that'u communisation had come from the 
I EngUsh coart, containing some further doenments 
I on which to ground a pardon; .and ^ticularly, 
i affidavits bearing the latest news,from India whiw 
I made no mention of. any piracy like that in ques- 
j tion. But these were disregarded, an^ orders 
I were issued by the council' for the immediate 
I execution of Green, his mate, and his gunner. 

I The lives of the rest were spa^, and they were 
I soon afterwards pardoffed, it being thougjit that 
I the sacrifice of these three wps snf&ent to quench - 
i the public cry for vengeance. ■ , 

The mob learned ih$ resolution of the council 
with’ a savage joy; and after being narrowly, 
foiled in an attempt to HU the lord chancellor as 
hq returned from the delmeration, they hurried to 
the spectacle of the execution op the saqds of 
Leith. Some days previously, the captain and mate 
had^pnblishcd a paper called their last speech, in 
which, after saying " We arc condemned as pirates 
I and murderers on a coast far distant from this 
' they a^cd with truth, “ Is there any of you who 
I wants either a friend whom we have murdered, or 
! whose goods we have taken?” But any appeal 
I like this was then worse than hopeless. “ Yet,’’ 
i says Mr. Burton, “when the tragedy was com- 
! pleted—and from many points of hilly Ediubuigh 
; the bodies «f the victims might bo seen swinging 
' on the eands—the national vengeance was more 
I than satiated, and many of those who had been 
foremost in tho strife were afraid to think of what 
they had done." • w 

Not pinny yearn aftervgards the truth l^gan to 
appear. The gross injustice of the revolting j^ro- 
ceeding camo to he expo3Bd,^yond contradiction, 
t and the danger was shown of ever yielding to the 
I “civium ardor praoajuhentiwm.” The first public 
! hint was given in tho British parliament by tho 
i celebrated Duncan Forbes, who said that “ letters 
{ had come from the captain Tor whose murder, and 
from tho very ship for whose capture the unfor- 
i tuuate persons saffered, iuforming their friends 
j that they were all safe; that he believed that 
I Green h^’suffered for no other crime than that of 
I being an Englishman, at a period of strong na- 
' ti^ual animosity; and that, as a testimony of hift 
: feelings, he had ffimselfebojne the convict’s head 
i to the grava." I'his, as wo Save already said, was 
I confirmed by very strikiiig evidence si^bseqneutly 
obtained. • ^ 

In the affidavits whidh* as wc have mentioig^, 

I were transmitW to tho privy council before the* 
1 execution, it was^stated that the vessel of which 
1 Drnmmdud was supercargo had sailed from 
j Britan in May 1701, and reached Madagascar, 
j In 1729 there was published* “ Bobert Drury’s 
I Adventures daring his Captivity" in that island; 
in which he states that, whew but a youth of four- 
I teeu, fie was sbmwrecked on the* Madagascar coast, 
j with the rest«tho crew of the shfp “ Degrave,” 
where he found Captaid Drummond, “a ^tch- 
I man," who, he says, was left ashore on his veaael 
I being taken by pirates, am} was acoofepawud by a 

I • * Kepripted ialSOT,* * 
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ciiptaiu Stewart. Drunjmond appears to havo been 
n mail of lierco temiwr, and to havp had several 
((uarrels with the king of that district of the 
island; in which disputes Drummond wm sup¬ 
ported by Stewart and a ^rson of the n.ame of 
Rembo. “I understood,*’ says Druyy, “that 
Stewart and Bembo got to England, but captain 
Drummond never got off the island, he being 
killed; though of* the particular manner and occa¬ 
sion 1 was not informed. The^ said that this cap¬ 
tain Drnuimond was, the very same man for whose 
murdet, and his crew, one captain Green, com¬ 
mander of an East India ship, was hanged in Seot- 
land.” In confirmation of this, there is in the 

' “ Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for 17(19, a curious piece 
of incidental eVidence^ connected with the Bembo 
referred tb in Drury’s statement. Ho appears to 
Lave been a son of the celebrated admiral Benbow; 
"and the author of the notice to which we refer, 
expresses his regret at the accidental loss of a me¬ 
moir written by him. The most curious aud in¬ 
teresting part of this memoir “ was that in which 
he gave an account of the crew of the ‘ Degrave,’ 
East Indiaman, seizing after their shipwreck a 
black king, his queen, and son, in Madagascar, 
and marching with them over part of the island, 
and of his escaping from his companion to Port 
Dauphine.” And Ihen referring to Drury’s work, 
the writer in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine’’ adds ; 

, “ In Benbow’s narrative is a strange confirmation 
of the truth of Drury's journal, with w’liich, so far 
as it went, it exactly talj^cd.’’ 

We now willingly bring this painful narrative 
to a close. That Green and bis crew wcr§ guilty 
in India of taking advantage of the armed strength 
of their own ship for capturing, amf plutidering 
some weaker‘vesSel, seems very probable—and at 
that period such proceedings, we fear, were hot 
uncommon in these distant sei^s—^but whatever 
grounds there are foi*chis suspicion, there n'as no 
crimQ legally proved against them -, aird that with 
which they were substantially meant to be charged, 
and for which thrce''of them were ^ut to death, 
was, as we have shown, entirely disproved and 
found to be a fiction. Improkible as it may seem, 
we are compelled to confess tha^ forty years after¬ 
wards, aud in the same county of Scotland, a still 
more distressing tragedy was enacted in the noted 
case of James Stewart, of Ancham, where the 
animosities which originated in the rebellion of 
1745 , led to what has been justly stigmatised as a, 
judicial murder; huts it is* gratifying to think that 
we live in iKippier times, and that no’case in the 
United Kingdom could now bo tried by any jury 
who could possibly act rnder such bias and par- 
lidnty as marked that which condemned captain 
Green and liis crew. “ 


THE ECLIPSE OP THE SUN IN NORWAY, 
JULY 28,1831. 

Tjie twenty-eightli of .July, 1851, is now soino 
years old; it has already joined the years before 
the flood} yet to me its remembrance is as yester¬ 
day. I reckon .up tko ..lilae, and’ can hardly 
believe it is three years ago Mneo I witnessed tho 
roost impressive, soletAn,' and beautiful vision ^ 
ever beheld, or perhaps hver shall behold, in our 


world—the granu spectacle of the total eclipse of 
the sun, xvitnessed ton as it was in the region 
where of all others it, n'as to be seen to most 
advantage—among the singular and magnificent 
sednery of Norway. 

I have oRen felt, dnd sometimes said, that a 
remarlcably good tortunc attends me on my 
travels; or might I* ot venture to call it rather, a 
singularly kind providence, which has often so 
ordered matters for one in alt things dependent on 
its bounty, that just such a conjuncture lias 
occurred as tended to favour the purposes I had 
in view in making my journeys. I never yet 
travelled without a purpose; and when we have 
one in view which we can ask God to bless, it is 
not presumption that leads us to ofl'er to him the 
thanks of a grateful heart for its accomplishmont. 

Many persons were going to Norway to see the 
solar cclipsq, of July, 1851. Scientific men, and 
especially astronomers ii’om all lands, were ^-k- 
ing thither. I had happened to rbtmwto 
Christiana, from a ramble in the country parts* of 
Norway, precisely on the 27tli of July, 1851, and 
found a note awaiting me from onr kind consul- 
general, Mr. Crowe, inviting me to witness tho 
eclipse of the sun from his gardens on the follow¬ 
ing day. The house was about an English mile 
from the Norwegian capital, and nothing can be 
inor^ charming than its situation, or better ad.apted 
to give all the eiiect that scenery and position can 
give.'to such interesting phenomena as that which 
we expected. The gardens are pictnre.squely dis¬ 
posed., and the prospects they, commmd are ex¬ 
tensive and varied. From one spot the view over 
the renowned Oiristiana fiord, with its numerous 
islands, curious lir-covered rocks, and elevated 
opposite banks, is most exquisite; lovely at sunrise 
and sunset; lovely when the sun is burning in the 
fervid noontide heat of a short northern summer; 
but hott' lovely whan that sun was seen in tho 
strange preternatural aspect it assumed on the 
28th of July, 1851. 

The spot I allude to is a high grassy mound, 
simple and fair as if nature itself Jiad made it, and 
isokted by a screen of ilowering shrubs from all 
view bul the one 1 have mentioned over the tlord. 
The house is built on the site of a ipinneiy, de- 
stroyed at the time of the Information, tliougti it is 
said that the'nuns still occiisionally appear there 
ill the form of two black cats. The reverse- is my 
cose, for the place hamits mo; 1 see it still, 1 shall 
sec it alw:iy.«, as 1 saw. jjt under the strange 
iiiflueuce of the solar eclipse. That eclipse, it was 
predicted, would be total at. I think, twenty 
minutes past two*;"I reached Mr. Crowe’s at one 
p'tlock and found each one of the family already 
occupying a past of observation. In the yard, tlie 
merry-hiuarted child of tho household, a young lady 
v/uo glories in being a tnie-born Laplander, was 
eomiiiissioned to make observations on tho beha¬ 
viour of calves, pigs,'’and such-like animals; 
another was to note the conduct of geese, turkeys, 
and jpoultry in general. On the open grovel walk, 
leading from that yard, an English astronomer 
had planted his glass, and was already kneeling on 
one kuee before it, considerably below the level of 
the observatory, wliich rose immedmtely teyond 
the garden bounds, and from whence many an 
anxious eye was dueoted to tho flitting clouds 
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thnt threatened to obscure the spectacle we cx- shriulcing sun, the still advancing body that crept 
pectcd. lu the flower gard^, further on, a pretty over it. Nfi glass was needed; its progress was 
girl was walking, musing, it seemed, on‘pleasant a visible thiilg, Yet—how it was I know not, 
things, while her task wa^ to observe the influ- for it will easily be seen tbal^my description is not 
ence of a solar eclipse on plants and flowers. On a scieutiflc one—the more the dark •body ^ro> 
my favotirite grassy moipid a j’ohng man was grossed between and the sun, the more sensibly 
stretched at length, fancying himself intent on rapid did Hs progress appear; the more deeply 
taking observations regarding, the genAral aspect the gloom drew on, the faster did it seem to move, 
of the sky and scenery. The predicted hour of the totiy. eclipse was at 

Having selected my own mst of contemplation, hand, and with it came the palpable darkness, on, 
and having expressly aeclined to take observations, on—faster, faster, faster—visibly, almost tjmgibly 
I leil it soon, and went to gee an interesting in- sweeping en~~adari<nesa that might be felt, vnlike 
valid within the house. 1 was engaged in a conver- anything I ever saw; a moving darkness, rushing 
sation which fllled my mind with thoughts that on ah if borne by the wings of the wind, while not 
banished even those of the eclipse—she talked about a breath of air was s.tirriug. , 

death—of tho ^ime when the heavens shall pass Our very hearts stood stillj;^ nature grew silent: 
away as a scroll, when the sun and the moon shall be the song of birds ceased: animals huddled toga- 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent ther: all creatures cowered in silence. Tne dark- 
heat. This was the subject of our discourse, when ness kwept over ns, wrapped its wings around us;. 
a hurrying message came, summoning mo to re- yet it was not night; it was not like the absence 
tur^itoJihe gardens instantly. of daylight; a strange ^conish-ycllow hue min- 

'* Come with mo,” I tiried to the invalid; “ come glod in the g|!oom, and gave it n 8upcmn,tural 
ancf see the eclipse: it wilt do you gi^.” aspect. The horizon, far off, encircling the waters 

“I dare not,” she said, shrinking from ray of the widely-spread fiord, wore a distinct belt of 
hand; ” tho sun will be darkened^’ that greenly-ycllow hue; the vegetation around 

• She took a white shawl, however, and, throwing us assumed the same; the human faces I looked 
it (wer head and shoulders, came ont with me and on reflected it. 

sat in a garden chair.' She was a young wife and Hie fiord, with its numerous rodey islets, was 
mother, in the last stage, it seemed then, of con- wrapped in that strange pall, and through the 
sumption, and full of tender case for what she^iad yellow gloom rose up tall pines from the rocky 
to Rave, as well as of anxiety for what she ha^ to isles, like gigantic spectres out of chaos, wearing 
go to. She trembled then for her infant daughtcy a paler, yellower shade than the unnatural dark- 
that was to bo left •motherless; but the babe— ness around them. All was unearthly seeming, 
that plnaijJ^d roi^ babe—was soon aflerwsirds but unsiKakably grand, and full of solemnity, and 
taken up by the good Shepherd into the fold, even kwe. In that moment my knees involnn- 
while the fearing and doubting mother was left tarily bent to the earth. The mighty power of 
alone in the wilderness she dreaded for her child. Almighty jGod \raa felt, and constrained tho 
She trembled for it to be left motherless; she movement. . 

lived to see herself left diildless. Tlie ybnng fresh bloom on youthful cheeks had 

Wan, wasted, and pallid, she sat on a chair just paled; impressedowith the^Jorce of tho words, 
facing tho sun, which already began to assume an All faces shall gather blacRnesf,” I turned to 
ominons aspect. She gpzed on it solemnly, as if look at tho invalid. The white shawl still shrouded 
it were about to disappear for ever from her bodily her livid countenance; her figure was inclined for- 
eyes. Already the dark body that’ was to eclipse ward; her hands clasped on W breast; her large 
it--the moon, the bright planet of our nights, tearful eyes fixed in trembling awe on the still, 
which was now passing between us and the sm!-— darkening oi'b. It was a paiifter's model for tho 
was visibly seen to be cofltractiftg its apparent scene of the lost day; it might seem the form of 
orb. The douds wfi had dreaded quite passed one who had burst the cerements of the tomb 
away, the.sky wa.4 clear, and our,view unkn- before the Consummation of the final doom; who 
peded ; bat that remarkable expression of holy writ was looking on trembling, yet still loving, 
came td my mind: “The sun shall bo ashamed." Quickly os the darkness seemed to travel, it. 
Just so it appeared to be—ashamed, blushing, moved not faster (ban tlv thoughts and impms- 
shrinking, out of countebance, it was contracting sions -of th <4 human mind: *Cbe darkness might 
and setinng, and, ai it were, condensing itself, as not have lasted more than a minute, bul; the vision * 
if ashamed or afraid. A dm'k spa^appeat^ first on of the mind is a wonderful thing, and 4&e picture 
its rim, and then began to be perceptible over it} it took in was as full, as* Ihinnte, as distim^', as^f 
bright sarface« as the shadow of a man’s hand ex-t it had had a^ Bbur’s time for its survey. At the » 
tending onwards. Its j^rogress was distinct to tho moment I was only conscious'of feeling, not of see- 
naked eye. A gloom was gathering over the sky^ ing or observing; but the mental retma earily re-« 
a shadow was rt^ng over the earth. The waters pmuees what the bodily eyes have scantily rested 
of the beautifiil flora reacted it; their sunny upon, so that I can vividly recall the scene, although 
glow was gone; it was not the least Jike the sha- at the moment I thought little of effects, and rea- 
dowing of a mnrl^ dond'—not the least like the soned not at all upon causes. The moving hand of 
gloom of a gathoihg storm. There was a silence Almighty Power was all 1 fdt,*was all luj seal 
in the air, a sUence u all nature; a gloom, with a acknowledged. * 

sort of light in it, seemed to come at first slowly. That tension of the hnrt and nund passed away; 
very dov^ on. We looked up and around; we the east soon reddened as with new-born day; w 
doubted, as if taken by surprise; wo asked each sky was streaked with s^er and erfinson; gold 
other if it did not grow dark, yet we saw tUb still s^on shone over‘ both, llie wings of deiiraess 
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were upraised; we could thiak we saw them risinif; 
the darkness had not leathered round U& gradually, 
it had swept on from^ one quarter, of the heavens 
to the other; we saw it coming to os from one 
side while- the other was li(^t, but now it seemed 
to rise up from the earth at once; it lifted its dark 
wings and gathered itself up, and moved away, 
and we saw not whither it went The d«k body 
that consed it—tM silver moon, that at other times 
gives light upon the earth—continoed her travels, 
undistv.rbed perhaps by the commotion she caused 
among some of the chndren of men, by her transit 
between them and the sun. A few momeuts, and 
sea and sky and land were themselves again. *The 

* belt of minatural yellow faded from the horizon; 
the foliage resumed its colour; some little flowers 
opened out again their winking petals; the fir 
trees on the fimd were yellow spectres no longjer : 
the birds started from their hiding places, and dew 
in short and anxious circ%, chattering vociferously, 
and making theii; own astrondmical observations 
on the cxti^rdjnary event that had come to pass 
in thdr time; and the merry young Laplander 

. afBrmcd that the calves she had been set to ob¬ 
serve raised np the heads they had bent down, and 
the pigs set up their tails, and ran squeaking 
through the yard. 

We, too, began to utter words; but wheri wo 
first looked at each other, tears were trembling on 
some faces. Wonderful Creator of all things! who 
could refuse to adore thee in -the things thou 
hast mode—even in the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordmnedP Amid the V8.st and splendid 
sceneiy of Norway, looking over the diversified 
beauties of the singular fiord, the effect oT that 
total eclipse of the sun in its progress, duration, 
and passing fiyrsj, was such as to stemp the scene 
of a few minutes in an indelible picture on the 
canvass of memory—a picture winch cmnot be 
transferred to paper ^nor adequately described in 
words, hut whi^, when the ever-slufting kaleido-’' 
seoph of mind reproduces it to myself, 1 bless Ood 
for having been pewnitted lo see. 

On my return to the hotel, where I stayed in 
ChrislaaDa, I asked its proprietor if he had gone 
out to see the edipso. “ I saw it in the yard,” he 
smd; " it grew very dark therec” 

Something darker than usual, in the ahvays dark 
and dirty yard round which his hotel tVns built in 
the form of a square, was all that was visible to 
him, and to the persons who sat sipping cofiee 
tfa^, of that great apd care spStctacle which nunv- 
bers had ebme frean far to behold. , Seme of the 

* good old Norwegians, Iqdeed, thought it quite pro- 
i^ne to as^rt beforehand that the sun would be 
d»Hrened at midday, and the fact that such an 
assertion was made at the precise fimo when snch 
a monstrous thing as* a railroad was also going to 

* be made in “old Norway,” caused many comments 
oil the audacious spirit of the times, which were 
aumdugly ehidraetoristic of a people so simply at¬ 
tached to their own primitive ways and opinions 
08 the Norwegians are. 


SsiiVwn.L 9i M> anlmt and CrStive, ttud’ it will break a 
world to jiiBCjs to nuikc a stool to Sit on. 

OoccTAWojr cnres'oneihalf of lifei troubles and miti- 
Kah» Iha remajader. i 


THE newspaper PRESS OP VICTORIA. 

Fbou a'work lately published on the colony of Vic¬ 
toria, from the pen of Mr. W, Wegtgarth, the 
“ Literary Gazette’' has extracted some interesting 
particulars relative to newspaper p^ess of Mei- 
bourne. ’ 

From it we learn that in 1838 a manuscripi 
gazette was issued, under the auspices of Mr. 
Pawkner, called "The Settlement," with com- 
I mercial advertisements and paragraphs of local 
intelligence. When the printing machinery ar¬ 
rived from England^ the paper was published 
under the name of “The Melboarnc Adver¬ 
tiser." Before 1840,“ The Port Phillip Gazette” 
and “ Port PhJRip Herald,” both aemi-wcekly 
papers, were commenced. In 1849, there were 
three daily papers in Melbourne, the population 
then being only 18,000. Of one of these, ‘‘ The 
Argus,” which Mr. Westgartli says, in point of 
dimension.^, number of advertisements, mid extent 
of circulation, may worthily be called " Tbe Times " 
of the southern hemisphere, a detailed oecuuiYt is 
given, as forming a mguificant and interesting leaf 
in colonial history. 

“The Argus” was founded in October, l8tS, 
and superseded “ The Melbourne Argus,” a paper 
established shortly before. The paper was at this 
time in .a small and rather a declining way, having 
with a semi-weekly publication a circulation of 
G23.copies. The advertisements yielded aboHt43/. 
weekly, and the weekly expenses were about 30/. 
Tlie field was at this time qrcupied by two otlier 
papers, published daily, and superior tw-tlipir youug 
rival in circulation and advertisements. In June, 
1849. the “Argus” assumed a daily issue, and 
towards the end of 1851, amidst a contentious 
editorial rivalry, it was generally considered to 
have attained the first position. The advertise¬ 
ments then yielded 80/. weekly,’ and the circula¬ 
tion had risen to 1600. 

The great era of the- gold discoveries hod now 
overtaken Australia, and with it tliere fell upon 
the press, in a pre-eminent degree, all those ex¬ 
penses and difficulties that we hwo elsewhere bad 
oeeSasion to notice in the other colonial vocations. 
One of the rivdl Eroa^sheets now Retired from the 
contest, under the pressure alike of these reigning 
trcnbles and of a eousiderabib offer goodwill 
and material from the “ Argus ” p'roprietors. The 
paper thus discontinued was the r^esoutative of 
the original “ Melbourne Advertiser,” which had 
Successively adopted the tittee of “ The Port Phillip 
Pafriot,” and “The Daily News,” imdor which 
latter denomination it fell into the anus of the - 
yising “Argus,” whoiie'jpopular sjunpathies and 
extreme democratic politics were now extending 
its importoco with a rdjpidity that tdready im- 
parted“a view of its apigoachiag destiny. • 

Three thousand pounds had bemi paid for the 
“ Daily News,” which.left to its purchasers about 
GOO new srbscribers, a considerable addition of 
advertisements, and, above (^, the odvant^e of a 
fast printing machine, by which 1000 cities per »- 
hour could he thrown off. The importance of the 
last addition was soon manifost. The effocte of 
the gold were overspreading the colony with a 
perfect avalanche of commercial and sbeud neces- 
sities* all seeking tfaw various objects through the 
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mediam of the loco] press, ili JHay, the 
weekly receipts for aarertising had r^en to be> 
tween 250/. and 300/., and the circulation to 6000. 


Ih May, 1852, the 


THE TESrmO HOHB. 

Thi final scene of the RKT.'THOjae Scott, the well- 

1 '.• X . ____ L. IS..—. TJ!- 


tween 250/. and 300/., and the circulation to 6000. known commontator, was reiparkably Instmotivo. His 
The “ Argus ’’ was noil reputed to stand second early life is generally known l|y means of his own 
only to the" Times “and "Ad vertisor’'of the me- pamphlet, “The Force of Truth.” "On Saturday, 
tropolis in the British dominions. It had already }Sr’ ^ mfloiraafc*^ 

passed all its Australian contempoyaries, including The ™ntnal hahit of his nfin^ under the 

the " Sydney and Morning Her^d,” a long esta- f bodily suff^gs, which elowM at tuBM 


the “ Sydney and Morning Herald,” a long esta¬ 
blished daily paper, whoso rare temmr for a colo¬ 
nial publication he^ given it a lign status, and 


liis apprehensions of his own stut^ before Qod, may be 
jttdgra of* by surli expressions as those: ‘1 toink 


mai puoiieauon n^ given « a aign aua nothing of my bodily pain; my soul is all; I trust aU . 

1^® if “ was then nnders^, of o^d.weUi but it is a drcodft.l .conflict; I fear, I 

3500 to 4CK)0 copi6Cl. At tlus timo & reduction was hopci I tromblea I pray.—-Oh! to enter oteniity witli 

_ 3 - ... ..i* 1.1- .— Hi — - >t X... ^ —.I X .al* .aa . . . . 


gencRil diffusion would occasion an enlarged ad¬ 
vertising. . This change proved eminently success¬ 
ful. In .Tidy of the same year, only two months 
afterwards, the paper doubled* its size, and in the 
following February another sheet was still added. 


me, liora—snfler not Satan to previul.' HS was not 
always thus clonded. * I do not fear death,' said he ; 
‘ 1 desire to depart if it be the Lord’s will ;%at I want 


rds. the paper doubted* its size, and in the to ^lo my duty j I would* not shorten my snfforin]^ by 
g February another sheet was still added, the least sin.’ Ho asked jt another time. ‘ When wffl 
eklv receints for advertisements had now this end?’ and ou his son answering, ‘ In God’s good 


that at this time the mecha'niq]| appliances of the 
colony were scarcely adequate to reach the very 
extreme of demand. Ten thouiand five hundred 
seopics were thrown off daily, and the possibilities 
oft farther drcnlatiou were held in abeyance until 


it frequently to the dose of lus sickness. 

" Referring to his wrilings, ho said, ‘ Posthumous 
re^tation!—it is the veriest bubUo with which the 
devil ever deluded a wretched mortal; but pustbumons 
ugefutftes.s, in that there is indeed something! That 
was what Moses desired, and Josliua and David, and 


the office was possessed of more adequate appli- the prophets, the apostles, rani and Peter and John, 
ances. This daily circulation was superior to that and most of ullUie Lord Jesus.’ A message having 
of three leading mctropolitan*paMr8, according to been comumnieated to him from a friend, which 
stamp office data, namely, the "Daily Newsf ’ the induded something eimressive of the great benefits his 
“ Morning Herald,” and the " Morning Chroulcit ” writings hiid produced to Jihe church, ho stopped the 
combined. • speaker, adU sakl, ‘ Ifow, tliis does mo harm.* The 

The " Xrgns ” Ivas at this time printed by l“st sertnon I preach^, or something like a sermon, 
means of four different machines, which were in was from the wwls of the publican," Ood nuTciftil 
almost constamt operation. The bands cmplov^ f *"® * sniijcr. I take them to my^L I am a 
in all departments amounted to one hundred and “""“T’ more, not mwdy a 8u(fcr,*ut the siimor, 
e—j.. Ao —! th (4 duef of sinners; and^t God do but save me, all 
forty As some specimm of the expenses attend- j praise dudlbe his.’ 

mg the colonial press, itwnay be remarked that dying,Jae appeared to be lost in prayer, 

while compositors are usuaUy pmd m Britain at- ^ie„d, to who^ arms ho expired, ^ 

tbo rate of 8^. or 9(7, per thousand the pay- the laomoijt when he reclined his head on my 
ment m the Argus -office is 2s. per_ thousand, tocast, the expression of his countenance suddenly 
The price of this immense paper, with its volnmi- changiA from that of prayer, and indicahed, as 1 con- 
nous reading matter, commercial and shipping coived, a transition to feelings of admiring and adoring 
intelligence, aiid*upwards of 2000 advertisements, praise, with a calmness aiul peace which is quite iucx- 
is three half^nce to each jovm subscriber, whose presrible. Tlio idc^ stro^ly unpressed upon my mind 
iwper is delivered each morning at his residence, 'vas, that the veil which intercepts eternal tbinM from 
The cost df the piere paper, laid down in the our view ^ removed, and that, like Steplien, he saw 
colony, was at this time stated to bewivcr lj</.*per things invisible to mortal eye.’ He died on Monday, 
copy, and the expenses were eltimated at April 16th, 182], in the seventy-fifth year of his age.”* 
more. ^ On the occasion of each of the semi-weekly ^e dcath-ted oraiebte Itnv. R Hai.]:. of Leie^oef 

- - “fterwapda of Bristol,Wvoj pi nul accordance with 


mwT days, when editions for the country w<je 


were wned from the this mass bcit^ , minister among petqilii he immediq^riy 


- --^ -J W-S.US.J WUU SAAMn AB C* J.UU1 hrj a A AVtir 

maintaining unimpaired that rapid progrB^ion*! pain more than death. If I could die easily, I tiitok 
have indicated, to which, indeed, a more free de- I would go rather than st.-iy; for I have seen enoueh 

- a .M. 1 _ _ .X _ _4 1 _„ Jl - .1 S* . ft .s • %* < 1 . _ . 1 a. .. ® 


the voracious demandii, and which now form in tho | lauring his log :t-“ I am not afraid of dying but lam 
course of a year a quantity sufficient to freight ^ 

entirely one of that immenae Bopping' Hours,’ pobbshed by the 

whose denarture to her important offehoots orAus- Tract Society. ,■ 


, * From Sermons occuioned by hi. dMrtki by & lilS- 

ton, A.K., now Or. Wdson, bishop of CdmtM. • 
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CoESimiOH OF BVSSIAN FourCTIOKABIFS AHD DB" 

tecFiok bv the ^MPEBoit. — “ In returning to St.'Peters- 
bun; in 1825, inst after tiia accession of tlie emperor Kicho> 
las," eiiya I)r. Leo (a family pliyeician to {irinoe Woroneor^, 
“ 1 met the Rev. Dg. Vateraon, who, as a missionary, bad 
traversed the Crimea and Cancasns as far aa Tiflis. Dr. 
Paterson informed me of a now means which tbo emperor 
haatakoirto discover .the abuses which prevail in the 
ferent |Mblic offices. Two weelm ago a poor mad presented 
a petition to one of the secrotHrics of general Dakin, with 
the view that it should bo laid before the emperor, Ttie 
, man retnmed after a time and enquired if it hod been pre~ 
seated, when the secretary told him that notliiug could be 
done unless he rfould advance 2000 roubles. The poor 
intui .said tint he had not 2000copecks, but that ho would tiy 
to obtain it. Jle contrived by .some moans to get a peti- 
■tion presented directly into the hands of the emperor,'stat¬ 
ing his case and the corruptioi. of tho secretary, llie busi¬ 
ness was put into the hands of the count KutonsoflV Two 
thousand roubU-s wore giveutto the poor man, who pre- 
sentciithcm to thosecretary, The-numbers of the notes 
were marked, and immediately after the man had an¬ 
nounced to count Kutousoff that they were accepted, he 
sent a guanl to arrest the secretary. At first he deniAl it, 
hut on bang told that the govmuor know even the num¬ 
bers of the notes ho had received, he confessed, or rather tho 
money was found npon his person. The emperor ordenvl 
a trial, to be finished in three days. Ho was convict, 
sentenced to be degraded, tonderM incapable of ever hold¬ 
ing any public office, and' sent to Sibei^: all except the 
latter part of the .sentence he suffered. . Dr. Piiterson told 
me that the emperor had organiaod a secret police for tho 
purpose of collecting inforttjntiott respecting those abuses, 
and ef eveiything that is taid rotating shimsolf and 
the government, an aceoont of which is,to ho presented 
to him without the names of the individuale whose opinions 
are rdated. A very excellent man is said to^be at the head 
of this new species ot police or inquisition.” 

The BulcxT Saa.—The Black Sea is an inland liasin 
mth a margin coast generally elevated and rocky, 
havii^ a transverse diameter of about 650 miles from west 
to east, a eoegugate one^,f more thaif-lOO, and an area of 
172,000 square miles, its modern name is supposed to' 
eril^to from 'the dense foga which occasionally cover it, 
or me danger ef its na^jigation arising from these fogs: at 
all events, itT^s mqcii dvmded the ancients, who 
l^laced th^r Cimmerian land, m utter darkness on its 
northern shores.' Besides the fresh water from Asia Minor, 
it 'reoeivo^ y6me of the targestarivers in Europe, including 
the Dani^. D)ueper, ana {Hiiesier, the Don, and the 
Kimbani ite fratera are in pouseqnentn only brackish ; and 
it is singitVtr .tfith a Iai]fe and constant accession 
of fresh' stfOama' chatinuially poonng into it, any saltness 
shpold be retained. It* d^n in general is great, no hot- 
■tom hmim struck wiUi ISO Mbomsof line; but off the 
modth of tho Danube the water ddispens very gradually, 
and nearly as mnch so'from Sertwnt's Isle, by Odessa to 
the Crimea. ' The streams of the grrat mere produce 
strong cnrrfnt^ paiticnlsrly in the bi^nniDg of summinr, 
wlien the^ore increased by fhc melting of the snows; and 
when strong wuuLs aot against these flomngs, a chopping 
sea is produced, which in foggy weather is dangerous tO 
small craft. Indmndently, however, of sn^ chwoes, tho 
Black tine is free iiom any dangers; having, with a tnvial 
exception or two, nmther islands, rocks, nor reefii in the 
general track of navigation: and almost evepwheie there 
are excellent anchorages, affording good riding for the 
largest ships. Its trade Consists of grain, urine, timber, 
charcoal, pitch, potash, fish, caviar, isipglass, shiupean, 
salted provisians, chOese, poultry, butter, wool, hides, hemp, 
tallow,.honey, iScimcco, srit, iron, copper, and saltpetre; but, 
especially osrn. 

It seems a^eed among cosmogonista that the Black 
Sea, at a remote jperidd, extendea mnch fiirther to the east 
and north tlilm it no*r does, occupj-ing the whole of the 
vast plains andstepp^ thdt surroana the Caspian and the 
Sea of And, neithar of which had then a separate exist-' 


ence; the difference of their levels having arisen at later 
periods. Their depth must probably alter material^’, since 
the beds of the rivers above mentioned are charged witli an 
extraordioarj' qudutity of sand and tlinie, wiiidi from the 
rapidity of their course they hold in suspension till they 
approach the sea, where, spreading over a wider area, uml 
flowing in a inoife gentle current, they deposit the snb- 
staiices brought down, so gradually that the elevation of 
their beds is almost imporceptiblo. I'olybins, who states 
this as a cause for predicting the filling np of the Knxino 
in process of time, describes a shoal one thousand stadia in 
length before the month of the Ister, at one day’s sail from 
the land: this having lung since disappeared, has no doubt 
become a part of the delta of tho Daquhe. Tbo Sea of 
Azof has manifestly contracted its bomidaries .—Adtiuml 
Stnytk, 

The PEsr.itTx of TRUTit-xBLi.riKJ iv Bussri-—The 
following liulhorons incident, in coimcetinn with the 
famons military colonies founded by Alexander, will show 
the danger involved in revealing to tho eye of an 'absolute 
monarch the real state of things by which he is siinouia^ed. 
Dr. Lev thus narratra the circumstance:—“ Tho iiiilibsiy 
colonics please one at nrst sight from the order and clean¬ 
liness every when' pqevmling in tlicin; but their population 
i.s sail! to he wrt'tcbed in the highest degree W lien the 
emperor Alexander was here, some years ago, ho went 
round visiting every house; and. on every table he fnun^ a 
dinner ^repnml, one of tho principal articles of which con¬ 
sisted of n young pig roasted. Tho prince Volhonsky sus- 
{)cct(^.l there was some trick, and-ent off the tail of the pig 
and put it in his pocket On entering tho next hnnsi! tho 
nig W.SS presented, hut without the tail, upon which priuc 3 
VoUioiisky said to the emperor, ‘ 1 tliink this is an old 
tricial,' The empror demandod ^s mearnpg, when he 
took out the tail from his pocket and applieuit to tho part 
from which it hod been removed. The emperor did not 
relish the jest, and it was supposed this piece of pleasautjy 
leil to his disgrace. A more etfeetoal, though bold and 
dangerous, method of exposing to the emperor the decep¬ 
tions carried on tbronghout the military colonies under 
count Arukteheieff oouTd ont hare boon ^optitd than that 
which prince Volhonsky hod recourse to on this occa¬ 
sion. From that time count Araktcheieff became his hitter 
enemy." 

The Fkexch as» the EiraLiKH cohteasted.— The 
following incident was, some years ago, related by baron 
Bmpnow, late Kussiau amfaaoudor at onr court, to I)r. 
Lee, aml.which the latter has recorded in his work on the 
” Lost Days of the Eifipetor Alexander,” etc. The anec¬ 
dote, however, .has previously'been pnblisbed. “An En¬ 
glish nobleman and the celebrated BC dc Mofiteequieu once 
met" at Venicr, and were comparing the En^li .and 
French'nations. M. de Montesquieu maintained, that 
the French were much more intdligent and acute than 
the English. The Englidiman did not contradict him, 
anhoqgh he did not rive, lie .aesent eH^\y, h^ng 
prevented by politeness mim coql^ic^ag'liitn. Every 
night M. de Montewpueu committed to p^r what' bad 
passed 'during tho di^. On the ftdlowiiig morning alts' 
this conversation, aii Italian ^frgod .the aportfnents of 
marquis, and said,' Yon'^CMp a jommol of what you 
observe, and it is disliked ^remuy by the gityerament. I 
advise you to burn your journal immediatmy, li&erwiae you 
will roil'the risk of bring thrown into prison.’ He imme¬ 
diate^ cast his journal ihto tho fire, and it was consumed. 
The same evening tbo Eiigj^sh nobleman waited upon him, 
imd M. da Montesquieu related tho oircurastance, and ex¬ 
pressed himself very uneii« at Ria thought hmiig snb- 
jectqd to imprisonment The Engliahman observed,' How 
you see tlie difference between the Enghsh and French: 
had this happened to. an EngUdHwm ho Wbuld have con¬ 
sidered the probability of this, or atletet have endmvoured 
to avrid it; he wmtid certrinly not hive 'thrown joninal 
into the fire os you have done. I. emit tlw Italian to sco 
how yon would act on tits oocseion, fop tbe .pntpoee of 
showing you the diflhrence between the'tWo natioiiv ” 
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WESTEXTON WAXMINO Bt!l rEUOWCtEBK AOAISCaT COINQ TO DRCKX-HHg. 


OUR FELLOW CLERK. 

Wjs altrays thonjlit Henr}’ Westertoii very mean. 


married; but co*far from this having any effect on 
him in the «»ay of leosening his purse strings, 


Ha wiis the second cleric in the eatahlishraent in there was not one of us would have been guiltv of 
which my cousin and myself were juniors.* Wc the miserly habits which were laid to his charge, 
knew he had a liberal salary, and that he was un- Whe?j I say, “ one of u^” I mean, one out of \he 
No. 141,1851. • ' B n 
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dozen clerics who daily fonnd their way from vari- 
OU.S (in.irfors, as rcjjiilarly as the clockfstruck nine, 
to the large inany-desfeed counting'beuse in St. 
Barnard’s Lane. 

There could be no donbt of his tncamiess. The 
careful way in which he brushed his hat every 
lime ho took it off, proved it. It was an old hat 
loo. though one w 9 iild scarcely have guessed it at 
first sight—only for Uie shape, which was I cannot 
tell how many seasons behind the fashion; but a 
good irjany. Tlio fact is, he hud such a way with 
his hat; and he was found out once inking it 
round the edge. Well, then there was his coat, 
which, for three whole ycar^ he wore to the office, 
and which he spt as ranch store by as if it were 
new only last week—taking it off and folding it 
up in Ills desk, and patting on an old ofilce coat, 
that had been a great'Coat once. JSe said it was 
more comfortable to wear-*-a loose coiit for writing 
in: but ire knew why he"did ib:—ho was mean 
and miserly; of purse that was it. 

We used to tease him—that is, we tried to tease 
Wcstcrtoii about his old hat and coat, and other 
things: but it didn’t do any good. In fact” it 
w.asn’t easy to pnt him out; he was so good- 
tempered, he could bear almost anything, dnd so 
ready to oblige in everything except where mortey 
was concerned; and tl^, of course, made it more 
provoliing. 

But it was not only in wearing eld clothes, that 
some of us who had not a quarter of his .salary 
\vould have been ashamed to be seen in„4'hat Wes- 
terton’s miserly vnya peeped ont. We made a 
subscription once mr a holiday on the water. 
There were not many holidays, yon may be sure, 
in St. Barnard's Lune; but tWe Kas one^red-letter 
day for us oho summer, on some particular o^a- 
sioii:—it was the coronation of George iV, if I 
remember right; and we all agr^^d—all but Wes- 
terton—that we wodld have a day’s sail up to 
Richmond. The head clerk, and one or two others, 
did not mean, to go, ajid they said so; but they 
laid down their ful share of the expenac.s cheer- 
folly, and wished us a pleasant and safe voyage. 
Bat when it came to Westerton, he only said he 
wished he oonld afford it; butet was not in his 
power to join us, nor yet to assist in defraying the 
expenses. You may be sure that he was looked 
upon as meaner than ever after that; and he had 
a good deal to hear from all of ua, in one way br 
anotiier, about it, for a long timfr afterwards; butt 
he didn't take any nolice of our tauntf^ 

Tins was'not all. One evening, one of our 
clerks was fc company, when he heard Mr. Wes- 
tei-fei’s name roentioneff:' and he found out, by 
<:omi^ody who knew all about it, tbht .there was a 
young lady to whom he bad bees engaged several 
years, who was kept waiting and waiting till he 
could afford to marry. How wo all knew what 
Westerton’s salary was, and that there were many 
' people with not half so large an income, who were 
married, and could live comfortably tw. So it 
was quite plain that it was only his- rneanncsl and 
miserliness that made him afraid oHihc expense of 
a tvifo. Of course It was a want of spirit in the 
lady, whoever she was, that rfiado her put up with 
bis dekys : but then we could make excuses for 
her; but there were none for him, only that he, 
was mean. 


I do not say that Wraterton could not be gene¬ 
rous sometimes. Wo ‘did him the justice to ac¬ 
knowledge tAai. Once; one of oUr clerks had a 
long illness; and, poor fellow, he had a wife and 
family to support: and, of course, when he loft off 
coming to the counting-honse, and was obliged to 
give up his situation for the time, be was very 
badly off. Our employers allowed him a smail 
weekly sum, an^ there was a sub.scription among 
all the clerks, to help him a little. Well, Wes¬ 
terton joined in tAat subscription, which wc did 
nut expect from him, 'so mean and selfish as ho 
was; but it prov'cd afterwards that he did a great 
deal more than that; for when poor Smith got 
better, and came back agitin, he hadn’t enough to 
say about Westerton—how he hdd visited him; 
and liad paid, out of his own pocket, for keeping 
his eldest boy at school; and was always bringing 
him somethhig nice and strengthening; and bad 
paid a quarter’s rent for him when ho wm hard 
pushed, and might have been turacd out*,of his 
homo, ill as he was, or, dt any rate, have had bis 
furniture seized for the rent. This altered our 
opinion of Westerton a little, till one of us, moro 
sharp than the rest, said that no doubt lie bad 
begged and made up subscrijitions among hi* 
friends for poor Smith; and that it was a cheap 
way of getting a name, to be generous with other 
pcop^'s money. This was true, no doubt; .and, 
to b^ sure, if a person can be mean in one way ho 
can in another; so, after all, Westerton did not 
g^ much credit for generosity, if that was his 
luotivx:. n 

And yet, I cannot say but that Henry Westerton 
was liked. Oh yes,♦everybody in the counting- 
house liked him: he was so good-natnred, as 1 
have said, except where money was concerned. 
And where that was concerned, it can scaraely be 
conceived how mean he was: 1 have not told half. 
•There were his dinners, for instance; but I won’t 
say anythi^ about them,tbr every one has a right 
to please himself in what he eats and drinks. But 
besides bis being good-natnred, he was so steady 
and conscientious and so cheerfiiV He hud always 
som'ethipg kind to say to us juniors especially. 
There was nut any calft or slang about him; but 
he sometimes said a word or ,two abent raligion, 
andi gave us a little advice now. and then, when 
there seemeu to« be something not quite. as it 
should bo in our conduct, that we could itbt help 
respecting him, thongh he was so mean and miserly. 
I •remember, one time, sa^ng something rather 
disrespectful about my &ther ;*it was not much, or 
at least I did not ;tbiuk it was much then: it was 
aqme disrespectful name’ X gave him, such as 
tweaking of him as “ the old governor at home,” 
instead of saying “ my father.” Well, he did not 
sqpm te. take any notice of it at the time; but a 
day oy two afterwards he took a quiet opportunity 
of reminding me of wha^; I had said so flippantly, 
and of entrea^'ing me, as I valued God's blessing, 
and as 1 desired to havo pleasant recollections of 
past'days when I grew older, never to think or 
speak lightly of my father or mother. 

It is strange, perhaps; but I never forgot that 
mild and gentle reproof: it did me good; and I 
respected him more than ever after that, though 
ho wtM*mean about money. 

That was not the only time in which Westerton 
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«sercisc(l an inilueuce over me for my own good. g.irb: he bad the outward Appearance of a man in 
Ono of our clerks was a gSy, wild yoiiifg fellow, cirenmstancelt po pro-sperous as to bo indifferent to 
aud once almost persuadedame to go with him in a coat and hat more or less In the year. I might 
the evening to Drury-lane theatre. I certainly be mietaken, to bo sure; but it'ptruek me that, in 
should have gone if Westerton had not heard of this particular any rate, he hitd abandoned his 
my intention, and called me to hia desk when miserly ways; but then, perhaps the position ho 
business was over. Then he spoke so pleasantly, held compelled him to appear well dressed; and 
aud yet so seriously, about the dangers and temp- he might be mean for all tiiat. • 
tations to which I was about to expose myself;-— I made these remarks silently, of course, while 
of the obstacles that would be thrown in the way onr conversation went on; and after a ]i4le time 
of my success, and the grief it would be to my I foiuid my suspicions and former prejudices .mclt- 
parcuis, if I should become Toiid of these kinds of iug away, for the time at least. I.iet me explain 
amusements; “ and more than all,” he added,*' such how and why. 

pursuits often prove the downward road lo eternal I am the son of, picfhs parents, and had been • 
luin—that J promised him 1 would give up my troiimd in “ the nurture and admonition of the 
intention, and I did. I had afterwards greot reason Lord.” nds Is a Scripture phrase, aud asi expres- 
to respect him for it; for the young man 1 should sive ono -. I trust that many of my readers know 
have gone with turned out very badly, aud I by experience what it means. Ry God’s mercy,* 
might have been like him. But then, what a and in answer to the prSyers of those parents, I 
pity it was Westerton was so mean! had been preserved fronf the contaminating influ- 

Not p> make this part of my story any longer, ences of irreligious and vicious coir^aiiions, though 
Mra IVesterton left the "counting-hou-se at last, I had not been free, as I have shown, from their 
after being there a good many years. It seemed cntijeinents, to which, in one instance at least, I 
l< strange; but though he had suel^ a character for | had almost consented: but 1 bad not, in my more 

I njiserliness, almost every one was sorry when he | youthful days, given my heart to the Saviour. It 

{ was^ gone. Wo none of us knew, at the time, { had pleased God, however, at a somewhat later 

I exactly where he went; but it came cut afterwards | perlbd, to enable me to make this -unspeakably 

I tliat he was taken into partnership in a house in blessed choice. 

I the city—a large concern, doipg a good deid of It wa.s natural, then, when I accidentally en- 
j business. And then,-of course, tUs aeconntetj for countered my former fellow clerk, to express to 

, his mean and saving ways. No doubt he had beep him my gratitude that be had, on the occasion to 

I hoarding up and up, till he had money enough to which .1 have referred, iflterposed his kind and 

I piireliase'w-share in t|iat concern. To be sure* this gentle influence, so as to draw me back from what 

] was all very well; but still, we thought a man might have been the commencement of a swift and 

; may bo prudent and econormual without being constancy aceelerated downward course, 

j niggardly; and wc fancied how close he would I did so« and flliis gave a tnnMo.our conver- 
most likely be, as he got to be rich, aud would not satiw wliich made us regret the short distauce we 
I have any enjoyment oflife whatever. had to travel together; aud when he left the car- 

I Some lime afterwords we saw in the paper that riage, a station nearer to L^jndon than that io- 
: Henry Westerton was married—married at last to Vards which I was bound, ho put his card into m^ 

j the lady he had kept waiting so long; and wo Irnud, and gave me a pressing invitation id his 

1 thougJit that she was nof much to be envied, espe- house in that neighbourhood. When ho was gone, 

! cially when we remembered his starving ways and I remained alone in the carriage, my mind 

; about Ills dinners;^ud how cheap he used to §et naturally reverted to the Obristian intercourse I 

them. , had enjoyed, and then as uaturidly, to the thoughts 

It was a good many years*after this, and when we had formerly eiftertaiued of Westerton. I eer- 

T vvas secom^ clerk ^t the counting-house in St. tainly could not reconcile these. His conversation 

Uarnavd’s Lane, that I .was invit^ to spend «,n had been dcbply experimental in the religion wiiieh, 

evening at the libnse of an old frhmd who lived a let scoffers say what they will, is the mrect anta- 

few miles out of London. 1 had to go by rail, and godlst of selfishness, and which tells us in express * 

was to sleep at my friend’s house, and get back by. terms that “ tlie Id^c of moije^' is the root of *all 

an early train the next Aiorning. • evil ?” it ha^glowcd, too, with ex^nsjlle benevo- 

On, entering the iStrriage, there was one other lencc. But then, the habit of saving ajid hoard- 

person there —a middle-aged gq^itleman, whose^ ing, which, nobody could denv. Lad brotight upon 

looks, for a moment, pnzzM me. I felt sure ihatji him, not the contempt, Rift tlio derision eertaiafy, 

I had known hjm, or met him; bnt could not re- 1 1 of his fellows j * 

member when or where. The puzzle did not last “ Ah, well," I tlwnght to myself: “ the world is 
long; for he no sooner spoke Uian I knonv th^ full of inconsistencies; and they too often creep 
voice: it was that of Henry Westerton. I nyide into the Christian church. There is no accounting 

myself known to him dire^ly (of coarse I was for these things; the best thing is to take warning 

more altered than lie was), and we soog got into a from them when they for6e themselves on our 

pleasant conversation. notuie.”^ And 1 put Mr. Westei'ton’s card in my 

And yet I could with difficulty persuade myself pockct.’nndeeided whether or not tp accept hia 

that my follow passenger was the same Henry invitation at some future day; for my prejudices 

Westerton 1 had known in other days, and whom were returning. 

1 could scarcely dissociate iu my memory from the In another quarter ol an hour I had yeacbed my 
old but well-preserved hat and coat which had destination, and found at my friend’s house other 

seemed to he a part of himself. Here he wte, in visitors besides myself; by one of whom, in the 

neat, certainly, but good and faultlessly correct course^of the evening, thj name of Jllr. Westerton 

* ' aB2 
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was introduced; and, Very mncli to my astonish* 
ment, I heard liira referred to as oniJ^of the most 
liberal, f^nerous, unselfish men in ‘the whole 
neighbourh6od around. 

“ Do you mean Mr. Henry Westerfon, of such 
and such a house in the city, and whose name is 
on this card?” I asked, producing the card, and 
handing it to the speaker. 

“ Yes, the same; are you acquainted with him P” 
he asked 

“ I have some slight acquaintance with him," I 
answered rather coldly; for 1 could not but fancy 
that the praises 1 heard were not quite deserved. 
•" Westecton is rich now,’ thought I; " and lie 
may not bare the temptations to meanness wliich 
he once hed; but-’’ 

" Have you known him long P” asked my friend, 
breaking into the current of my thoughts. 

“ 1 knew him more intimately some years ago 
than I do now, and when no was in different cir¬ 
cumstances ; but, accidentally falling in with him 
to-day, he has invited me to renew onr former 
acquaintance.” 

“ IVhich yon will do, of course." 

“ I am not certain,” I replied; “ I shoi^d like 
to know something more about him first." 

My wish in this particular was gratified. To 
judge from the encomiums which were heaped on 
him, Mr. Westerton was a pattern of nnostenta- 
tious benevolence. I was told that he lived in a 
simple inexpensive way, though his income must 
be very considerable—nnl. not in order^to save; it 
was conjectured, indeed, that he gave away every 
year far more than he expended in his whole 
establishment. He was personally isstivc, beside, 
in every good WBfd and work. By his .sympathy, 
as much as by pecuniar assistance, he made 
many a sorrower's heart leap for joy and gratitude; 
and he was the friend, of the fatMrless and widow, 
whom he visited in their affliction. Young men" 
were spoken of, whom Mr. Westerton had assisted 
in starting in life;*and others, whom he had 
rescued from the vortex of dissipation, and the 
immediate consequences of youthful falls and 
extravagances. Concerning bis own family, I 
learned that it was a very happy one; and that his 
wife seconded, by all means in her power, the 
noble efforts of her husband in the cause" of religion 
and benevolence. 

” honr or two later, and I was left alone with' 
my friend. ® ' 

" You se^m in a silent mood," he raid, after an 
attempt or two to drav^ mo into continuous con- 
versamn had failed. 

*“ I am thinking," I answered, “ of Mr. Wester* 

“ton, and am trying to account &r-the change 
which has taken place in his ’character since 1 
know him, and when he had such an evil reputa¬ 
tion for meanness." 

" Meanness!” excMmed my friend, in surprise; 
" he is about the very last person I should suspect 
of that. 'Mr. Westerton mean !’* 

" Mean and miserly: we always thought him so 
in onr counting-house; and we had daily oppor¬ 
tunities of observing his coi^dnct. To be sure, wo 
might be rqistaken: we must have been if he is 
now what you represent him to be; but yet I 
cannot exactly understand it." i 

" I cannot understand y; either," said my friend; 


" and yet,” he added, after a slight pause; “ per¬ 
haps I can partly explain it. But in what way 
did you come to form such an opinion of Mr, 
Westerton P" 

I hesitated at fihit to irnswer my friend’s ques¬ 
tion ; but he urged it. " I would not ask you,” 
he said, " if I had not a good motive, and a hope of 
removing an injurious impression from your mind.” 
So I told him about the close and shabby habits 
for which he was noted, and the care he took of 
every penny, though we kuew that he had a large 
salary. 

" And you never heard, then,” my friend con¬ 
tinued, speaking quietly, “that ho might hare 
some particular reasons for such rigid economy P 
It appears that you did not knbw him so very 
intimately, after all.” 

“ Oh, if there liad been any good reason, we 
should have kuown it I suppose; at any rate, it 
would have been easy for him to have explained, 
which he never did. But the thing explained 
itself when he left the counting-house to join^his 
present partners. Of coarse he had to pay for 
that.” 

“ Oh!” said my friend. 

“ And besides,” I added, “ there was the yopng 
person ho kept so many years waiting till he could 
afford to marry. I am glad they are happy now; 
but,I do not think it right to keep an engagement 
of that sort dragging on year after year, especially 
if what we heard were true, that the wedding 
day had been fixed very soon ^fter the engagement 
commenced, and that Westerton drarr lock from 
it, and put off the time indefinitely." 

“ That was true," said my friend, still quietly : 
“ the day was fixed, and then postponed for several 
years. Well, is that all ?” 

“Quite enough, I think, to give us a mean 
opinion of iiim,” I replied; “ but 1 judge from your 
manner that you think differently.” 

“ 'fhe story is well known now,” my friend re¬ 
sponded ; “ and 1 do not break confidence in teDing 
it. Perhaps when vou have heard what I have to 
say, you will see that your judgment was hasty 
and unkind. Let me tell you firat, however, that 
Westerton did not throw into tho firm that he 
I joined, a penny of capital; pd for,,a very good 
reason—^he had not a penny. .But here is my 
story:— » . 

“Mr. Westerton entered into life wkh very 
good prospects. His father was a banker in a 
targe town in one of tii<y western counties, and 
reputedly rich. He had a fiimily, and J^enry 
yvas his eldest sop. 

r “ By one of those sudden imd unexpected 
treverses which sometimes in the courae of provi¬ 
dence ikll on commercial circles, the hanker was 
ntterl'< ruined. There is no need to enter into the 
particulars of that event, only that its effects 
on his mind were irrecoverably mournful. Tho 
banker beenme a helpless imbecile; and of all his 
family, ‘only Henry was of an age, or in dreum- 
stunccs, to provide for himself, and be was on tho 
eve of Iming married. 

“Two courses,” continued my friend, “were 
placed before young Westerton. One was, to 
mari^ and abandon his family to their &te, with 
snchiittle assistance as he might possibly be able 
to give; the alternative was to break off his en- 
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ga^ement, abandon his original profession, and 
work for the support of fathfir, sisters, and brothers. 

“ He had not a thongbt,fur himself, sir: but ho 
had for the young person who was to have been 
his wife. He laid the case before her. ‘ Wo cannot 
be married now,’ she said. ’ It is not needful that 
we should bo; but it is needful for you to be all 
that you have said. We need not however give up 
our engagement. When you feel at liberty to 
claim me for ^ourwife, I will be’yo'ir wife; and 
till then-’ 

“ Well, sir, they parted.* The family removed 
to London, and Henry obtained the situation in 
which you first knew him. For ten years he 
straggled on through dilBcultios which would 
have borne do^im a stronger man than he—which 
must have borne him down if he had not been 
supported by a consciousness of right, and assist* 
ed by heavenly strength and wisdom.. Ho bore his 
father’s infirmities, and denied himself evcry_ per¬ 
sonal gratification, tO' provide the feeble-minded 
masi with luxuries. He ‘educated his sisters and 
yonnger brothers—-found employment for them— 
encouraged them by his example to strmghtforward 
jnd energetic action—threw ovef them the shield 
of his protection when they needed it.” 

^ And all this time,” I said, self-reproachingly, 
" we were calling him mean and miserly, and 
laugliing at his care of an old hat and coat!” 

" It is the way with us all,’’ replied my f^end. 
” Man looks at the outwarf appearance. Wo 
have yet to learn how many noble, God-guid?d 
and seH-^sa^ing ho$rts beat under a very shabby 
exterior. Shall I toll you any more of Mr. Wes- 
tertou’s story f" 

“ ITou need not,” I said; “ I can readily sup- 
po.se the rest.” 

“ Well, there is not mnch more to be told. 
Hrothers and sisters, one after another, were 
enabled to provide for themselves, but still the' 
futhcr’a support rested mainly on the eldest son; 
and the burden became increasingly diiScult to 
bear, when the way was so unexpectedly and 
extraordinarily ogpned for Westerton to join the 
firm of which he is now the leading partner, ^ to 
show manifestly that the hand of Ood was in it, 
and that h^ approbation was resting on the filial 
regard and affectioirlie jiad shown. Now, are#ou 
still prepared to maintain that.yoitr old fellow 
clerk vvns mean and miserly f" 

My reader mnst answer for me. It is enough 
for me to say here, that I have praoticaliy learnt 
a leqjon which I hc^e never to forget—never to 
form a hasty judgment from otdjyard appearances. 

One word now, and l>havc done. The present i 
world is not a.state of perfect retribution, cither ii^ 
rewards or in punishment; there is another world, 
where all that is apparently anomalous in th^s 
shall be explained, and all that is imperfect recti¬ 
fied ; but yet, in all God's dealings with men, there 
is nothing more commonly seen tlfpn that the 
men who honour father and mother, and place 
their earthly interests above their own, are‘the 
men upon whom God in bis providence more 
particularly condescends to smile. 

Tun only way to bo loved is to bo and to appear lovely; to 
possess and display kindness, bei wolence, tenderness; to bo 
free from sol^bness; and to bo alive to the welfare of others. 


THE LA|T TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT. 

The scepticism which ai^se and prevailed so 
largely in the eighteenth cerrtury, liod at least 
one excellent effect—that of uprooting a multi¬ 
tude of popular'snperstitions, among whidi, one 
of the most formidable was the belief in witchcraft. 
It may not, perhaps, bo generally remembered, 
that at the time when Steele and Addison were 
writing the "Spectator,” witchcraft waj still a 
oapital off'ence, and that persons dccuscd oi^ it had 
suffered the penalty of death not many years be¬ 
fore. It was in 1691 that Mr. Justice Holt put the 
first serious check upan prosecutions of tliis sort, 
in the courts of jus'tice; but we nevertheless find 
him at Exeter five years later, presiding iff the trial 
of one Elizabeth Homer, who was charged with 
“ bewitching three children of William Bovet, ona 
of whom was dead.” Mrs. Horner was acquitted; 
and it was afterwards femarked by the good Dr. 
Hutchinson, that “ no inconvenience hath followed 
her acquittal.” Later than this, nowever, that is 
to say, in the year 1712, a poor woman in Hert¬ 
fordshire was tried, and actually “ found guilty,” 
upon an indictment charging her with “ conversing 
with ftio devil in the shape of a cat”—a form of 
acffli-sation which certainly threw ridicule over the 
whole proccedfaig; but, in conformity with the 
verdict, the judge was nevertheless obliged to sen¬ 
tence tho prisoner to be hanged, and was able to 
save her only through the intervention of a “ par¬ 
don,” whiqh he subsequently obtained in her be¬ 
half. *48 it may serve to give us a glimpse into 
the condition of rural England nearly a century 
and a half Ago, when the schoolmaster was less 


craft prosecutions. The particulars are drawn 
from Mr. Wriglit’s lately published “ Nai-ratives 
'of Sorcery and Magic,” a ^’ork well worthy of 
perusal by such as may be carious respecting the 
history of popular delusions. 

Be it known, then, that in tho year 1712 afore¬ 
said, there was living at Walkera, in the county 
of Hertford, a poor woman of the name of Jane 
Wenham. It is not clear whether .she was an old 
woman or a young one, or a woman of middle age, 
but in all probability she was "growing into 
yearsand, being not exactly a person of amiable 
teinper, she bad, for that and other reasons, com» 
4o be regarded Hy her* neighbourit as a wilcL 
When the horses or cattle *oT tho farmers in Ihe 


When tne worses or cattle oi tno lautiers in the 
parish chanced to die, tho ignorant, stwid people 
a.scribed their losses to Jenny Wenham’s sorceyy. 
This was particularly the Case with a farmer myjpcd 
Chapman, qpffof whose labourers, Matthew Gil-* 
son, told him a st«ange sort of story, which seemed 
to imply that he (Matthew) had b^n wondronsly 
bewitched himself. This man was subsequently 
examined before the magistrates, and ho then made 
a curious deposition. He declared " that on New- 
year's day last past, he, carrying straw upon a 
fork ftom Mrs. Gardner's barnr met Jane Wen- 
ham, who (tekdfl him for some stfaw, which he 
refused to gi\e her; then she said she would t^ce 
some, and according!} took some away from ftvis 
informant. And, further,, this infoftnant saitb, 
Uiat on the 29th of January last, when this in¬ 
formant was threshing in the ba^ of his master 
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John C'ljapinan, an old woman in ii ridinjf-hood 
i.r cloalf, Lt> knows not which, cam; to the harn 
door, and asked him for a peiin.yvforth of straw; 
lie told hef ho could ^ivc her nono, and she went 
away nnittering. And this informant saith, that 
a/'Icr the woman was gone he was not able to 
work, but ran out of the barn as far as a phicc 
railed Munder’s hill (which was above three miles 
from Walkern), and asked at a house there for a 
pennyworth of straw, and they refused to give 
him any; he went farther to some dvng-heapa, 
and took some straw from thence, and pulled ofl 
his shirt, and brought it home in his shirt; he 
knows not what moved hjra to this, but says he 
was forlied to do it he knows’ not how,” A part 
of this singular statement was corroborated by 
another \vitnoss, who declared that ho saw Mat- 
^ thew Gilson rctuniing wifli the straw in his shirt; 
that he moved along at a great pace, and that, in¬ 
stead of passing over a br'dge, ho walked straight 
throiyjh tho water. 

On hearing the story, John Chapman felt con¬ 
firmed in the suspicions which he c\itertained 
against Mrs. Wenham; and on meeting her one 
day shortly afterwards, he ventured to tell her a 
bit of his mind, applying to her at the same time 
several offensive epithets, whereof that of “ witch" 
was one of the mildest and least opproi)ritin.<(. If 
would seem, however, that he rather “caught a 
Tartar’for on the 9th of February, Jane Wen- 
ham went to sir Henry Chaunccy, a magistrate, 
and obtained a warrant against Cbappian for de¬ 
famation. In the sequel, the quarrel between Mrs. 
IVenham and the farmer was refcrrc<l to the deci¬ 
sion of the parish clergyman, the rfv. Mr. Gar¬ 
diner, who, in titling the matlsr, appears to have 
spoken somewhat harshly to the woman, advising 
her to live more peoccafily with her neighbours, 
but nevertheless condemning Chapman to pay her 
one shilling as a conipensation tm the injury sus- 
taintHi through his abuse. 

Here it might have been hoped the bu8incs.s 
would have ended. But Mr. Gardiner, though a 
clergyman, was as firm a believer in witchcraft as 
farmer Chapman; and presently a circumstance 
transpired which led him to suppose that the old 
woman was dissatisfied with the kind of justice he 
had given her, and that, therefore, by way of ven¬ 
geance, she determined to perform a stroke of 
.witchcraft in his household. His judgment had 
been delivered in the paysmiagg-honse kitchen, in 
the presence of Anna Thorn, a servai^f maid, who 
was .sitting'\>y the fire, having the cvt.ning before 
“ put her knee out,” and had just then got it set. 
Jafbe Wenham and Chapman being gone, Mr. 
^Oaiiliiier had returned into the parlour to bis 
wife, in company with a neighbour of the name of 
Bragge. These three persons, according to their 
several depositions, had not been seated together 
more than six or seven minutes, when they heard 
“ a strange yelling noise in the kitchen;” and on 
Mr. Gardiner going out to see what was the mat¬ 
ter, ho “ fomid this Anne Thorn stripped to l»er 
shirt sleeves,'howling and wringing her hands in 
a dism'al manner,” but quite iiumpable of uttering 
anything artioulatel}'. Tbs reverend gentleman 
called aloud for Mrs. Gardiner and Mr.- Bragge, 
who thereupon sprang'^p and followed him. Mr{!. 
Gardiner, '.vith a woman’s impatience to solve a 


mystery, asked the girl what was the matter with 
her; and the latter,not being able to speak,” 
pointed earnestly at a bundle which lay ujmn the 
floor, and which her mistress thereupon took up 
and unpinned, and “ found it to be the girl’s gown 
and apron, and a parcel of oaken twigs with dead 
leaves wrapped up therein.” As soon as tho bnndlc 
was opened, Anno Thornbegan to speak, crying, 
out, “ I’m ruiqcd and undoneand after she had 
a little recovered herself, she gave tho following 
relation of what had happened to her. She said, 
when she was left aiono she found “ a strange 
roaming in her hand”—what this might signify 
we caiinol exactly understand—however, she \veut 
on to say, that “ her mind ran upon Jane Wen- 
ham, and she thought she must nm somewhither; 
that accordingly she r.an up the close, but looked 
back several limes at Che house, thinking she 
should never see it more; that she climbed over 
a five-bar gate, and ran along the highway up a 
hill; that there she met two of John Cliapman’s 
men, one of whom took hold of her hand, saying 
she should go with them; but she was forced 
away from them not being able to speak, either 
to them or to one Uiiniel Chapman, whom, she 
said, she met on horseback, and would fain have 
spoken to him. bnt could not; then she made her 
way towards Cromer, as far as a place called llock- 
ney-lane, where she looked behind her, and saw a 
little old woman muffleil in a riding-hood, who 
asked her whither she was going. She answcrwl, 
to Cromer to fetch sonic sticks to make her fire; 
Iho old w'oman told her thcro were p''.v;vrt sticks 
at Cromer, and bade her go to that oak-tree and 
pluck some from thence, which she did, and laid 
them upon the ground. The old woman bade her 
pull off her gown and apron, and wrap the sticks 
in them, and asked her whether she had e’er a 
pin. Upon her answering she had none, the old 
woman gave her a large crooked pin, bade her pin 
n)> the handle, and then vanished away; alter 
which she ran home with her bundle of sticks, and 
sat down in the kitchen stripped, as Mr. Gardiner 
found her.” ^ 

On hearing tho girl’s relation, all parties were 
sufficiently astonisheeV and perplexed; Mrs. Gar¬ 
diner, however, exclaimed, “We wjjl burn tho 
wit/eh”—alluding to a reqoivcd notion, that when 
the thing bewitched was burned, the witch w.as 
certain to appear; and accordingly she took tho 
twigs, together with the pin, and threw them into 
the tire. By a singular coiEcidcnce, Jane Wenham 
immediately came into the room, pretending, it is 
said, to inquire after Anne Thom’s mother, and 
“saying she had an esrand hi do to her from 
jArdley Bui'y (sir Henry Chauncoy’s house), to 
wit, that she must go thither to wash next day.” 
Now, jyicording to the depositions of the proseeu- 
fors, “ this mother 'fhom had been in tho house 
all tlio time that Jang Wenham was there with 
John Chapnjan, and heard nothing of it, and was 
then gone home.” Of course it was very likely 
that Jane Wenham might have forgotten to men¬ 
tion the message, owing to the excitement she 
was in through her niipleasant affair with Chap¬ 
man ; at any rate, no such charitable excuse was 
thought of by the wonderfully shrewd people who 
had Iter case to deal with. On hearing her state¬ 
ment, “ Mrs. Gardiner bade Jane Wenham go to 
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Elizabeth Thorn, and toll her thde was work 
enough for her there"—tneaning, that she would 
be required to nurse her daughter Anne—and 
thereupon tho supposed witch departed. Further¬ 
more, the depositions say, that “upon inquiry 
made atterwards, it was found that she never was 
ordered to deliver any such eiTand ffom Ardley 
Buryand so there seemed to be but one reason¬ 
able inference left, namely, that Jane Wenham, 
being a witch, her presence in*Mr. Gardiner’s 
kitchen had been mysteriously enforced by tho 
burning of the twigs and pin aforesaid! 

Hero, at any rate, was an excellent groundwork 
for a charge of witchcraft. Chapman’s two men, 
and the horseman, deposed to meeting iVnne 
Thorn on.tho road, as she related; and others of 
Mrs. Wenaam’s enemies came forward to testify 
that several people had previously been bewitched 
by her. Tho clergyman was eager to promote the 
prosecution; and on his solicitation a warrant was 
obtainedfrom sir Henry Ohaunccy for the woman’s 
apprehension. The examinations were taken in 
due form before sir Henry at Ardley Bury, and 
ho directed four women to search Jane Wenham’s 
person for the customary “ withhes’ msirks,’’ but 
none, it seems, were found. Next day, however, 
thb examination was continued, and tho evidence 
of Mr. and Mrs, Gardiner was taken, affirming 
the particulars already mentioned. Jane Wen- 
bam perceived that the acen^ation was assUiiiing 
a formidable appearance, and in her dread of Ijeing 
sent to gaol, she earnestly entreated Mrs. Gardiner 
“ not +" s'v^ar agai|ist her," and offered to submit 
to* the “ trial of swimming in the water”—a com¬ 
mon mode of testing the guilt of suspected witches. 
Sir Henry; who seems to have yielded to most of 
the prejudices of tho prosecutors, refnsed to allow 
of such a mode of trial. But there was another 
clergyman, the vicar of Ardley, no less supersti¬ 
tious than the rector of Walkem, who undertook* 
to try her by a still more infallible method, that 
of repeating the Lord’s prayer, a thing wliich no 
witch was considered capable of doing. Being 
submitted to this ordeal, the poor woman, either 
in her confusion,^ or through lamentable ignorance, 
repeated it incorrectly, and hence anotlfer proof 
was obtaiu^d in support of the charge against her. 
'flic parson, morcovfir, so frightened her by threats 
as to induce lier* to egnfess that she actually wax a 
witch,*and further, to accuse thVee other women 
of Walkerh witli being her confederates in unlaw¬ 
ful practices, and jntga especially with havingi a 
direct intercourse vdth Satan. 

The prosecution seemed mm in a foir way of 
pro.spcrmg; and accordingly ^ne Wenham was 
committed to prison to take her trial at the assizBte. 
On the 4th of March the case came on for hearing’ 
before Mr, Justice Powell, who was nol^a little 
puzzled how to deal with it; for there bad bAn 
no trial of the kind for several years past, aAd in* 
telligent people had longlbeen sneering at witch¬ 
craft as a ridiculous inoredibiiity. The lawyers 
refitsed to draw up the indictment for any jfther 
charge than that of “ conversing with the devil in 
the form of a cat," as stated at the-commence¬ 
ment of tho present paper. Howcvot, no less than 
sixteen witnesses, tliree of them being clergymen, 
were heard against the prisoner, ana all the ab¬ 
surdities before set forth wore solemnly recaptu- 


lated and affirmed. The poor woman declared her 
innoecnce, ^id the judge did whai he could to 
damage tije proceedmgs. •Nevertheless, a Hert¬ 
fordshire jury found her "guilty;" apd Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Powell had to put on thu black cap and 
pronounce sentence of death according to tho sta¬ 
tute for such cases made and provided. * He cer¬ 
tainly never intended that the sentence shonld be 
executed, but that being the* legal penalty for 
proven witchcraft, ho had no alternative but to 
go through the formality. A pardon vftia subse¬ 
quently obtained, and the poor woman wife set at 
liberty, much to the horror of her enperslitious 
persecutors. To savc^ her from any further ill- 
treatment or annoyance, an enlightened Tmd kind 
gentleman, colonel Plummer, of Gilston, took her 
under his protection, placing her in atottage on 
hi8.own estate, where, ft is agreeable to learn, she 
“ passed the rest of her»lifo in a quiet, inoifensirb 
manner.” , * 

Such, reader, is as faithful an account as we can 
give you of the last trial for witcScraft. It‘Is, per¬ 
haps, a stofy which would scarcely be worth the 
teHing, were it not in some sort calculated to 
show ns the harassing and dangerons persecutions 
to which the poor and neglected were in for- 
m*r days liable. Whatever may be the difficulties 
and disasters of the present time, there is certainly 
ground for congratulation in the fact, that no one 
can now bccomp the victim of any such ridiculous 
accusation. W itchcraft has long been an obsolete 
delusion. ^ Ono of the piost important results of 
the trial here in question, was the pnblication, two 
or throb years afterwards, of tho famous “ Histo¬ 
rical Essay ^concerning Witchcraft,” by the king’s 
chaplabi in ordinary, Dr. Fran^ Hutchinson—a 
book which gave the last blow to^ the declining 
snfierstition ; from that time the belief in witch¬ 
craft lingered ojjly among tho most ignorant por¬ 
tions of tho population; a«d now at last tnero 
seems reason to conclude that it is pretty well 
oxtingnished. As in any shin-bone of prediluvian 
creatures the geologist and man of science finds 
an interest, and derives from it some hint of the 
condition of tho world when the animal it belonged 
to was alive, so ipay tho historian of progress not 
idly or imfrtly gather here and there some figment 
of departod error, and bring it forth in proof, that 
while “ riie gi-eat world spins for ever down tho 
ringing grooves of change,” the states and pro^- 
,peels of humanity are yi some particnlars amelio¬ 
rated, and. that, as folly dfes, the foyns of tr,uth 
appear, wAh mercy and advancenfont in their . 
hands. • ,• 


THE PAJ^LS OP NIAGARA. 

I v^s but a young man, and a still younger 
traveller, when, about ten years ago, J landed on 
Brown’s* wharf at Toronto. 1 remained in titat- 
most thriving city for several days, and tiien went 
on beard the steamer, en route foe the Falls of 
Niagara. A few hoars’ sail across .fiurliugton bay 
brought IIS to tiie month of tbe Niagara river, up 
which we stbamed seven miles to Qncenston, where 
our vessel stopped, and we landed* This is an 
insignificant place, but tlie scenery u exquisite, 
l*and the historical associations intereating. JUere 
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was fought during the .last war a brief but bloody 
battle, in which the Americans were jworsted, and 
many of them driven, <at the point of (be bayonet, 
over the h^ght, into the water. On this occasion 
General Brock, in command of our, army, was 
hilled. That wars ma^ utterly cease n>ust be the 
prayer of every Christian ; bat most of all should 
we desire that such fratricidal strifes as those which 
have in times past taken place between this 
country and the United States, should never more 
recur. 'A massive stone pillar was erected on the 
spot where Brock fell, but it was partially destroyed 
by some miscreants during the Canadian rebellion. 
^ They tried to blow it up, with gunpowder, but 
‘only succeeded in rending and disfiguring it. 
When the - writer first saw it, it stood ns this 
unworthy attempt had left it. Since then, how- 
ever, a public subscription has been set afoot,, and 
a large sum raised for its repair. It marks an 
important epoch in the history of the colony. 

The steamer does not proceed further tlmn 
Queenston, bechuse it cannot. Just above the 
town is the femous whirlpool, in which oU objects 
going over the Falls are tormented, unable? to 
escape. We have read of men being carried over, 
of their bodies reappearing in this vortc^x, and 
being sometimes whirled about for days together, 
now sinking, and now rising to the sm-face, hor¬ 
rifying the onlooker, until they either vanish in a 
way I do not profess to comprebepd, or are fished 
out by those whose charity prompts them, to give 
the disquieted corpses the rest of the grave. To 
watch a bloated human body thus jerked nbont, 
and tortured, and exposed^ must, I imagine, be 
one of the most harrowing of possible sights, and 
yet one often witnessed here. 

At Queenston we got into the railway cars, in 
which in those days pebplc were doomed to' be 
carried to Urummond-villp, "the village of the 
Falls" on the Canadian side. And snch a rail¬ 
road 1 To a man who has travelled on the Great 
Western at the rate of fifty miles an hour, or 
been shot from London to Edinburgh between six 
at night and six in the morning, the idea of tra¬ 
velling by rail is a verj' nice one. But he whose 
notions of iron roads were forpied by a journey 
along that ancient affair on the banka of the 
Niagara, must view the whole system, as a joke, 
and these stories about speed as mere myths, got 
up to entrap the unwary or dazzle the ignorant. 
We. were drawn by horses, andesnailed it up onq 
hill, and slid it down another, and jolted it every- 
where. till.^-after spending the best part of two 
hours in tiite attempt, wis reached our destination 
about dark, and were d(dwercd over to the solici¬ 
tations of the most impertinent “ tooters" I ever 
saw. In spite of their onslaught, however, I got 
to my hotel, and, wh.at is still more wonderful, 
with all my luggage. Such was the only danadian 
railway tap years ago. Now there are noble lines 
formed, which stretch from Quebec on the cast, to 
Lake Huron on the west, and throw off branches 
to the States on-the south, and to the baokwood 
districts on the north. Within a few years Canada 
has offected tfunders in this matter. 

The dull roar, ever growing distincter and 
hoarser, had long warned mo of their vicinity; 
and now, when 1 jntfiped from the car, I was 
within a few yards of the Pulls of Niagara, anil, 
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par excellence, the Falla of the world. However, 
as it was, dark, and i felt weary and hungry, a 
further acquaintance with them was deferred until 
next morning. After disenssing a truly Canadian 
tea, or supper as the natives caU it, I went to bed, 
and was lulled to sleep by sounds to which holy 
prophets c^ten refer, when seeking to clothe in 
words the " things unutterable” which they have 
heard—even the noise of many waters. 

Next morning I was out betimes. Bui how 
shall I describe what 1 saw ? I can only tell that 
it is a tremendous display of Almighty power, 
before which a thinking man trembles, and feels 
helpless, as is the dried aspen when threatened by 
the rush of the wintry hurricane. It is awful to 
gaze on these waters and listen to thejf thunder* 
ings. There is no room, no time for affectation 
there; but first and last the inevitable question 
rises to the lips: Who, then, art thou, and what is 
thy name, who mctc.st these out, appomtest them 
their bounds, .and boldest them in the bellow ot 
thy hand, as calmly as doth the rose-bud l/fiar„in 
her bosom the dew-drop which night hid there, to 
be offered as a bridal gem to the dawning morn F | 

Thou art the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the • 

mighty God. Who would not fear thee, the Fa- I 
ther everlasting P This Ilallelnjah chorus is the 
mightiest human thing I know. The fierce rojir ' 
of a winter sea, when heard by the lone stranger 
on the dreary shore at gloomy midnight, is an ; 
overpowering thing; but more potent far than i 
cither, to ronse and contbnud the soul, is this in¬ 
comprehensible Niagara. It arrests _ com¬ 
mands, with a majesty which men can neither do- 
seribo nor resist. It enters in, and reveals itself | 
to an individual consciousness, which emmot tran.s- ; 
mit to others tl»e utterance thus conveyed. It 
explains itself to those alone who hear its voice. 

A mother only knows a mother’s love. He only 
> can know Niagara who stands beside it. 

The Palls are twenty miles below Lake Erie, j 
In this distance the river which supplies them \ 
itself falb sisty-'siif feet;' and of this descent fifty- j 
one feet are comprehended within the half mile | 
immediately above the cataract, a he entire breadth I 
of tho river where tha waters dash over, is 1405 j 
yards. Goat island divides them into two falb. , 
That on the Canadian side a>f this rock is 70f) | 
yards wide,-and 146 feet high. That on tho 
American side is 162 feet high, and 375, yards j 
wide. The face of Goat island itself, standing j 
Uack amidst tho deseeqd^g, torrent, measures 
330 yards. t. 

'ITic York column is 138 feet high. The Cana¬ 
dian side of Nia^ra is qjeven, and the American 
dide twenty-four feet higher than the York column. 
'The breadth of actual fall is six and a half times 
the extreme length of St. Paul’s. 

' At the time of my first visit there was an in¬ 
closed staircase hung on this point of the rock, down 
which you went to get tne view from below. Before 
descending, however, there was a room to be passed 
threugli, and in this room there stood a table, fur¬ 
nished with a book in which people were expected 
to write their names or opinions;—about as feasible 
a thing as if every person who visited some famous 
statue of the Sti^yrite, were expected to write on 
the spot a short critique on his genius and phi¬ 
losophy. Why this absurd practice should have 
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been adopted here, I do not know. Perhaps the 
tavern keeper thought tbat*in so sublimQ a neigh¬ 
bourhood people might become inspired by other 
means than the use of his strong drinks, arid that, 
in such an event, it would be a pity to lose- their 
dicta by withholding from them the means of 
writing them down—a precautiou tbQ more re¬ 
quisite, since ho probably judged that in many 
cases the scene and the inspiration would be for¬ 
gotten together. However this miy be, certmn it 
is that the book was there, that 1 looked at it, 
and was greatly amused by «80 doing. It contained 
every variety of style and species of composition, 
with which the Smiths, Joneses, Robinsons, and 
Browns, are so familiar. An illustration or two 
of the sort of ‘thing extemporised by these good 
people, may not be uninteresting. 

The first is supposed to be written by a lady, 
and seems to have been suggested J)y Southey’s 
linos on Lodore:— 

a “0 Palls! lIoW beautiful! 

• Your wat<!rs rush, 

And headlong orush. 

They seem to leap, 

Down ill a heap. • 

• My tongue doth fail 

, To tell your talc. 

I should be dumb I trow.” 

Tlie next is probably by a gentleman who has 
evidently been deeply read *in Peter Bell the 
Waggoner:— * 

“ I stood upon Niag’ra’s shore, * 

And listoa'd to bis awful iiiar. • 

t conld not Isiar it any moro, 

And so withdrew.!’ 


The next is quite Byroiiic:— 

“ Thy flood doth dash—Eternal flow! 

Ah, tiion art foaming—mighty river! 

Glial island dark, with beetling brow 
Stands sentry o’er these falls forever. * 

My brain doth wliivl to hear the din: 

How would 1 Whirl did I fall in,” . . / 

One more illustration will suffice. It belongs 
to no particular‘school, but is uncommonly ener¬ 
getic , 

“ Spring from the rock with giant spasm ! 

I,eapYrom yontlifti down to that chasm! 

Crash likc;,a smitten world, thou riser! * 

And in thy bed foam—mad foaever!” 

I camiot refrain from making a prose quotation 
by way of wind np^ ^The judicions writer ob¬ 
serves : “ That tlifre is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous may be demonstrated, 
by simply turning away from*t*ii8 book and look¬ 
ing out at the window.” I am sure the reader 
will heartily’agree with him. • 

There was a great bustle in this room. Men 
and women of all ages and ranks, and pAnciptfily 
of the American nation, were going and coming, 
chewing tobacco or sweetmeats, drinking or talk¬ 
ing loud, running up stairs and dodrii in as reiit- 
less a condition as the neighbouring waters. Nor 
did I see many who appeared impressed by, or 
capable of appreciating the scene before them. 
The visitors to the Falls go, in too many instances, 
to look at them; just as certain tourists travel to 
Ireland, or walk through the Trossachs, rather 
that they may say they have been there, than 


from any wish to commune with Nature or her 
Cod. The gresenco of such a class as this is very 
annoying t.o ene who woqld rather sympathise 
with beauty than folly; for Go^’s glorious works, 
like himself arc best approached in rolitude and 
silence. These erowds of gay sight-seers, and all 
the monsfrous commonplaces which they bring 
with them, or have provided for them, somewhat 
diminish the pleasure of a visit tb Niagara. Slill, 
one can hide himself and forget them. 

Everybody knows that there is an arch formed 
between *ihe precipice and the descending waters, 
under which a person can walk, for, I think, some 
thirty yards. I did ngt go in, as I could not en¬ 
dure the appiliug uproar and excitement. A* 
friend who pierced this strange t-av^rn told me 
his story, which I shall now repeat. Ifrwas win¬ 
ter .time. When he got between the water and 
the rock, ho found the parrow ledge on which hd 
. had to walk very^lippeiw, and had to proceed with 
great caution, meling his way along tne icy pave¬ 
ment, ever conscious that one shp or false step 
would throw him over into tho stupendous cal- 
drm which boiled on his Icfl hand, and consign 
him to instant annihilation. But his nerves were 
of the best quality, and he at last stood at the 
Termination Rock which juts ont into the cata¬ 
ract, and tells the intruder that he can go no fur¬ 
ther. At this point ho turned, and, crawling back 
again with the same care, in due lime regained 
the daylight in' safety. Ho did not say so, but I 
have very little doubt that be was glad when ho 
emei^d, find once more'looked upon the sun. In 
suTumdlr time this jq^rney is less dangerous. It 
is always, however, accompanied by risk. 

Above the ^lls the scene^ is pleasant but 
tame, thd banks being almost on*^ level with the 
water.* Below them, however, it is very beautiful. 
The perpchdicnlar precipices are clad with verdure, 
and the river Aishes betwaen them, as between 
two great walls, with the speed of a milj-raee. 
This stupendous chasm is much narrower than 
the channel ahovo the cataracts; hence the beau¬ 
tifully green stream rolls so swift and deep, 
'fhere is no scenery in Upper Canada superior to 
this. ^ 

The Table Rock was formerly the chosen point 
whence people looked down into this awful deptli; 
but a tew years ago this projection fell with a 
thundering crash, just after .acarriage with visitors 
, had driven away. Still the view is as graqd & 
over, and from a thonsand 4>oint3 yu^ may eqjoy 
it; that i.v if your head can bear it.* To me it is 
too terrible. 1 cannot look over wiljiout a shud¬ 
der which drives me bpolc. • 

There is sa^little steamer, named, if I remedtber, 
“ Tho Ladjr of the Mist,” which paddles between 
the Falls and the Whirlpool, and conveys pas¬ 
sengers as near as possible to both these won&rs. 
Of course, it was built above the Whirlpool—never 
passed it, nor never will; and with Soylla on the 
one hand, and Oharybdis on the other, its voyages 
must be very short ones. It»puffij about like a 
toy upon its world of waters, and-aflbrds from its 
deck the best view of tho marvellous scene in 
which it mdves. « 

I)rummond-ville is quite a fashionable place. Fa¬ 
milies go there for sunnner quarters, and some 
'have made it their abode altogether. 1 sjiould 
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suppose, however, th:\t the appalling accidents 
which happen from time to time, nu^t make it an 
unenriabie residence.« Scarce a summer passes in 
which soni^ unhappy beinpr is not seen strujygling, 
and inipiorinff aid, as he drives on amidst the re¬ 
morseless rapids to an awful death. . Not very 
lonar a«ro, a Httlo child was somehow or other 
swept ofl’ the bank, and a young lady jumped u> 
after it. Within the last year a poor fellow was 
carried down in a skiff or canoe, and caught on the 
upper oftd of (loat island, where, amidst the horri- 
bfe brattle and dementing terror, he screamed for 
succour. Men saw, lieanl, and with heart and hand 
strove to save him; but al} was vain. In the very 
'act, I believe, of attempting’to lay hold on tho 
means of escape thrown towards him, he was torn 
away, daAhed down, and destroyed. 

During the rebellion of 1837-38, an cxcUing 
scene was one night wittvessed here. A few miles 
above the Falls is a p1acaaL/»lled. Navy Island, nr, 
as Mr. Fonblanque styled it, Knavy Island. On 
this ^ot a party of the soi-dhant rebels took up 
a position, from whence it was found somewhat 
troublesome to dislodge them. Our militia did 
what they could, and there was a good deal of 
cannonading from tho shore. Hut still they held 
their ground. Meantime it was found out that a 
steamer called tho “Caroline" plied frequently 
between the American shore and this rendezvous, 
conveyingsupplics of all sorts, military and others. 
Immediately a party of Briti.«h volunteers rcsolv«l 
to stop so nefarious a nroceeding. Accordingly, 
taking to their boats, well armed, in a clark night, 
tlicy crossed over, boarded i^he vessel, put all her 
crew on shore, set fire to her, cut her adrift, and 
then rowed off^gain. Slowly she left the wharf, 
and while hti* captors pulled away, sue drifted 
down the fierce current, and in a blaze of fiamc 
was hurled hissing into the abyss. ! 

A very different incident took place in tho samei] 
vicinity some years ago. An American, travelling 
with his family frogi the sonthern states, crossed 
over to the Canadian aide. Among his chattels 
was a female slave, who acted as nursery-maid or 
lady’s-maid to the party. While they remained in 
one of our hotels, some one aske^ the girl whether 
she urere a slave or not. On her saying that she 
was, her new friend pointed out to her tho fact 
that, being on British territory, slie was now free. 
And need not go back into bondage unless she 
chore. She soon made up her •mind. The tim^ 
came when^her owner'preparcd to return into the 
territory of the Republic, and she was required 
to bestir hei-self as usual. Soon everything was 
packed up and ready, Wjlien, however; the pkrty 
^wajf-just about to start, she informed her master 
that she thought she would just stay where she 
was. The slaveholder was bit. He had foi^otten 
the risk ho ran, and there was no help tor hiip but 
to go home again, minvs a piece of property 
worth at least a thousand dollars, or two hundred 
pounds. 

My first visit took place when I was travelling 
on towards Lake Huron, and I sixm afterwards 
found myself at Buffalo, and thence steaming 
away to the u'est. But in .1851 I was again at 
Niagara. On a Monday evening I left Albany, 
and travelled al! night, reaching Buffalo in the 
moniing, t-m late fiir breakfast and the Chippewa 


I steamer. I was now at a loss how to proceed, 

I but thought that it would assist me considerably 
I if 1 had something to eat. Accordingly I went 
into a large hotel nedr the terminus, and asked 
for, rather than ordered, breakfast. Tho man in 
charge seemed very little disposed to trouble him¬ 
self about pic. However, after waiting some lime, 
a few scraps, left from the public table, together 
with some wretched, cold coflee, were set liefore 
me, of which l-ate as 1 best could, and for which 
I «’as charged the usual fare. I then went on to 
Lewiston. a 

This is tho “ town of tho Falls” on the Ame¬ 
rican side, as Drummond-villo is on the Canadian. 
1 had previously found the gaiety of the latter 
place disagreeable; that of Lewiston was still 
more so. The town is larger, tho crowds who 
frequent it are greater. Hotels were in every 
quarter. Black waiters were lounging, or run¬ 
ning about ’hither and thither. The street was 
full of idlers, .and on tlie bank, neiir tho Fall.s, 
crowds of ladies, in all the finery of stimmer 
dresses and gay parasols, were walking about, 
while tho iiir rang with the voice.s of troops of 
cliildvcn. Most Of these people were visitors ; for 
one can almn.st always tell an American on bis 
travels by the style of his dre.s8. In Englaftid, 
when people leave homo they study comfort, and 
in all the case and true elegance of loose coats, 
feel 'lit home wherever they are, and. ready for all 
weathers. It is far otherwise in America. There 
ir.'en go from town to town, by stagc-eoach, rail- 
ear. or steamer, in full dress,; and are slaves 
to the prevailiug mode, that the same thing may 
“ le long ago said on a«- 


be said of each, njhich Pope 
other subject.—*' 


“iJrove lusti to grove, e.icli alley has it« hrother, 

And halt the garden just reflects the olhei.’’ 

When you have seen one, yon have seen the na¬ 
tion. A black dress coat, black trousers, the un- 
Ajiiuigin" black satin vest, a block satin stock, willi 
a' ll^pilint^tHrnfkiiMo-Bttttiu buck of 

the car, a urab hat on the head, and long-tued 
bools on the feet, complete the 'iostumo of a tra¬ 
veller irt the States. , 

The fixir sex manage bettor; for while the iilen- 
ticaj pattern is u.sed thronghont tho x^nole Umon, 
by every lady traveller in' it, this pattern is sim¬ 
ple, suitable nndress, and easy. The men look 
always as if they were going out to dinner j tho 
Ixtdies look like sensible p^ple as they are, who 
wish to enjoy themselves. 

In this hnbbub 1 had my last view of Niogarn, 
and was as muefr Impressed as 1 had been by my 
first. On this occasion also, 1 saw the wire sns- 
flension bridge, which connects the two countries 
about two miles further down. Reader, did you 
eVer notice a spider’s thread glittering on a sum¬ 
mer’d morning, and level with yonr eyes, as it 
stretched across tho narrow garden path, between 
one tree an'd another P Just like this is the 
Niagara suspension bridge. It does the engineer 
great credit, and ho was an American. But it is 
strange to look on this cord, drawn from one pre¬ 
cipice to another, with a gigantic river rushing 
nearly two hundred feet below. A man was cross¬ 
ing when I was there, mnd he looked like a fly 
creeping along a string. Those who enter Canada 
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by thin path, must have be^tter beads than mine. , 
1 did not attempt it, but hired a boat at Youngs- j 
town, and got into our ])t«vinco in that way, the 
same afternoon, remaiuing at the old toyn of 
Niagara all night, and proceeding to Toronto ' 
next day. Thus have I said a word or two about | 
a place which all who can should visi# for them- | 
selves. i 

----• i 


any one of the three wagoners could have easily 
eaten the whole. To remedy this, so far as ho 
was himself concerned, onb of them resolved to 
employ a stratagem. ‘ Brothers,’ he cried to hi.s 
comrades, ‘"what do yon think of the new war ?’ 
‘What new war?’ they both inquired at once. 
‘ Ah!’ replied their companion, ‘ have you not 
heard that our father*^ has dedarrd war against 
China?' ‘No.’ ‘ Then I can tell vou’war has been 


A RUSSIAN A5SOP. 

Thb writer whom we have thus designated is Ivan 
Andreeviteh KrilolT, whoso name, we believe, has 
never before been printed in England. But 
althongh unkdown in this country, no native 
author is more popular in • Russia, especially 
amongst those of the lower orders who can read. 
He was bom in 1707, and died in I8di.^. Ho wrote 
a largo^ pumlier of pieces for tho stage; bnt his 
principal productions are his fables, which aro to 
be* found in almost cveVy Russian household in 
whicli there arc any books to be found at all, and 
arc in all respects decidedly suuprior to anything 
else that has hitherto proceeded from a Russian 
pep. But literature, as yet, has made so little 
progress in Russia, that Kriloft’s fables, notwith¬ 
standing what we have said of them, appear, 
when compared with those of tho ancient Phry¬ 
gian, or with those «f some of the modern 'fabu¬ 
lists of other countries, sadly wanting in both 
originality and poii^. Still, they have a charaefer 
''f .’ucii o.*a, which renders thorn curious* and 
we have thought that translations of a few of 
them might be moreover interesting as affording 
specimens of the popular reading and popular 
literature of the Russians. Wo have accordingly 
translated, and shall take the liberty of giving 
here, three of those of them which seemed most 
capable of being rendered iiitelli$pbIo to English* 
readers. Tho one that wc shall oRer first is 
directed against those who give an luiduc.share of 
their attention to political affairs. It is the duty 
of every citizen to give thereto a certain arqpnnt 
of attention, but whoever gives moro tljan this, 
must neglect other duties, and in one way or 
another be •' loser by such negligence. But this re¬ 
mark is true of many other tilings besides politics, 
and it would have been well he4 t^o fable been 
capablfi of a wider application. Such as it is, 
however, it runs as follows• 

" Throe wagoners •wlio were journeying frftn 
St. i’etersburg to llloscow, stopped at a village 
inn to pass the night. IIaviug.lravel]ed far since 
dinner, they were hungry as well as tired; |o, 
immediately upon entering, they ordered snpp^. 
A village larder is never rich in delicacies, and in 
that of the inn was nothing but cabbage tyid 
blacjr bread. This was not the faro the wagoners 
were accustomed to 'sup* off at St. Petcr^nrg; 
bnt it was better to sup off it than* not at all, so 
they desired their hostess to toast tho bread and 
boil tho oabbage, and place these viands before 
them with the utmost speed. Making the sign of 
the cross, they then seated themselves at the 
table. 

" When the repast wa.s served, it was found 
that its poor qiuility was not its worst fahlt. It 
WHS also deficient in quantity—so much so, that 


declared a week!’ 

“Upon hearifl" fhis, his comrades, wl\,o were 
both politicians, immediately commenced a warm 
discussion respecting the origin of tho war, its 
probable issue, and tke generals who 'jyoald bq 
most likely to conduct it. "Hiey heaped conjectures 
upon conjectures, and argued, fime afty time, till 
they were out of breath. This was just as the 
wily wagoner had expected. Whilst thc^ disv 
puted, manuinvred troops, and directed armies, hr 
ate; and when at last 5neir discussion was brought 
to a close, they found that the suyper had ^eu all 
eafev. long ago.” 

The moral of the following is less obvious. 
The vodka wliich it speaks of is a kind of brandy, 
made from wheat, which soon intoxicates, and 
which* constitutes the ordinary drink of the Rns- 
sidh moujiks, or freemen of the lowest class. It 
is usually dmnk in the kahach, or public house, 
but every inoiijik keeps a small store at his 
own home for-the purpose of drinking with his 
friends on holy days and the feasts days appointed 
by tl^c church. Tho expression “ God has visited 
me,” te be found in what follows, is commonly 
used in Russia to signify “ I have had a great 
misfortune.* 

‘“Goq(l morning, Thadens.’».i^Good morning, 
Y4gor. How has the, world gone with yon of 
late ?’" ‘ Alas! but sadly, brother Thadeiis. Since 
last I saw you,/Jod has visited me. The other 
night I set fire to my ItoiisdT and everything that 
I possessed was consumed by the flames.’ • ‘ Set 
fire to your house, comrade! That was an ill 
trick to play yourself.' ‘ Ah ! brother Thadeu.s, 
it was all owing to tho vodka. It being Christ- 
mas-eve, I had asked some friends to sup with me, 
and had providwl plenty to drink, as well as to 
eat. After supper, I left tho table to go and feed 
the horseA Bnt the vodka had got into my head, 
and had made my hand so unsteady that I let 
sbme sparks fall from the torch amongst the haji. 
ilimnediately tho*whole* house was in fiamesi^and, 
with everything that it co*ifaine.d, wjs reduced to 
ashes. It was by little less than a miracle that 1 
saved even ray life!’ * * 

‘“Ah! that is a udd story, brother IQigev. 
Bnt God visited me as well as you. 
last I saw you, J have become lame in both my 
legs, and it is a marvel that 1 am still amongst 
the living! On Cbristmas.evc 1 had some friends 
at my house also. After supper, I left the table, 
to go into the cellar for more beer. But I had' 
already drunk so much that my hand was, like 
yonrs, somewhat unsteady, and* 1 was afraid that 
sparks would *drop from my tordh and set the 
house on lirp. So I put it out and went on in the 
darkness. All went* well till I came to tho top of 
. - . ^ , 

• • BsJ ioiwTika, “ our fother," or " UUle &tlier,” is the asms 
by Uie people otU the osu. , •' 
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the cellar steps, but then I missed my footing and 
fell to the bottom. When I was piolced up, both 
my legs were broken. Hand 1 was told that all the 
re.st of my life I should have to go on crntches!’ 

I “ * Well,’ said Ivan, who had listened to these 
I narrations, ‘ there is one thing W be learned fi’om 
I your stories, and that is, that although it is 
j certainly dangerous for a drunken man to carry a 
torch, there is a still greater danger in his walk¬ 
ing in the dark without one!’ ” 

The moral of this, we repeat, is somewhat obscure. 
The reader, we suppose, is intended to draw 
the inference, that under no circumstances can 
.drunkenness be indulged <in with impunity, and 
that therefore the only safe conrae is never to get 
drunk at .alh Our final specimen of the produc¬ 
tions of Andrcevitch Krilolf is called “ The Won¬ 
derful Bridge." It is not deficient in point,‘but 
labours under other objections. The example 
which it gives, for instance^ of rebuking one lie by 
i another, is obviously not one suited for general 
i imitation. If fables, indeed, are accurate represent- 
! ations of life, based on the manners of the popu- 
1 Vmv among whom they circulate, then it will" be 
! observed that the ground-work of those whicli we 
have given, as well as of that which is to follow, 

■ coincide with the popularly received opinions' of 
[ tho low state of Russian morals. “ The wonder- 
j ful Bridge is as follows— ' 

! “ A nobleman who had just completed a tour 

j through Italy and France, was one day taking a 

.1 walk vdth one of his friends. On the wav, ho 
.spoke of the wonders he had seen during bis tour, 
interlarding the account with a goodly mimbcr of 
inventions. He was one of those ungrateful 
Russians who ijidight in vaunting other countries 
at the expense of their own, and on this occa.sion 
he made comparisons between the climate dnd sky 
of Russia and those of some of .the countries hp 
had lately visited, exceedingly unfavourable to the 
I former. For instance, after having spoken of the 
' extreme variableness of tho Russian climate, which 
I is sometimes as warm as that of the tropics, and 

! at others as cold as that of the regions near the 

{ poles, he declared that in France and Italy the 
‘ weather never changed, but was .always warm and 
I snnny; and asserted that there neither night nor 
I darkness ever came, and the whole year was one 
j perpetual May, or spring. ‘ ITiere, too,’ he added, 

!! Hhey neither plant nor sow, and yet their llowei’s 
I and fruits are the finest iq. the vnnld. At Rome,. 
I for instance. 1 have “ffeen a encumber—yon will 
think it astonishing, but it is a fact—di^largc as a 
mountain !*■ ■ ‘ 

“ If is friend listened td all these recitals without 
«pca6ing; but when the nobleman came to repeat 
bis declaration with regard to the size of tho 
cucumber ho had seen at Rome: ‘ That is certaiuly 
I a marvel,’ said bis companion; ‘ but thcro are 
i marvels everywhere. Tho world is full of them, 
and 1 dare say we have as many here in Russia as 
there arc at Rome, for example, wc ourselves 
! are at the pfescitt moment approaching that of 
which the likA I feel convinced, flever wsw seen 
|1 elsewhere. You see this bridge, a little way 
j before us F ‘Yes. What of it?’ ‘Why,itpos- 
‘ I Bosses this rdmarksble property, it will not allow a 
' I Imr to pass over it. . The moment a liar sets bi^ 
i I fcctmpon It, it opens and precipitates him into tho 


water.’ ‘ Ah! and the river-?’ ‘ Is the 

deepest in the provineb. Is not this bridge, with 
its aversion for liars, as great a marvel as tho 
Roman cucumber which you said was as large as 
a modntain P’ ‘ Bid 1 say as large as a mountain P 
Why, perhaps, as large as a house would have 
been neaicr it.’ ‘Well, a house is certainly 
smaller than a mountain; but if the Roman 
encumber was only as large as a house, it still 
was a great curiosity: though I dp not think | 
greater one than this bridge, which will not let a 
liar go across it.’ ‘ No, not a greater, and indeed 
not so great a one, perhaps, as you imagine; for 
the liouses at Rome are not so large as ours. 
They are merely little cabins, which will not hold 
more than two or three peraoifs st a time, and in j 
which it is all that yon can do to stand upright.’ 

‘ Indeed! Then I sliall insist upon the superiority 
of this bridge, which opens the moment a liar sets 
his toot on it. 'rhough I must acknowledge that 
even a cucumber, whicli, if hollow, two dr three 
persons could enter aud stand upright in, is’ sUM a 
very a-stonishing legume, aud—’ ‘ Stay,’ hastily 
exclaimed the nobleman, jnst as liis companion 
wiis setting foot npon the bridge, which they had 
in the course of their conversation approsiched, 

‘ would not a walk along this bank of the river bo 
pleasanter than any we should find on the other 
.side.*>’ ’’ 

Tllronghout the Kussias, whenever any oue is i 
thought to be speaking more than the truth, he is I 
delicately accused of doing so by being a,skcd if lie i 
“ dare cro.ss the wonderful bridge." | 


VOLTAIRE AND HIS TIMES. ; 

An able work entitled " Voltaire and his Times,” | 

from the pen of a distinguished French writer, has j 

recently appeared.* If tho world presents us any- ! 

where witli an instance of brilliant but misdirected ! 

talents, it is to be found in the memoirs of this '• 

once celebrated individual. Wc open the work, j 

nut for the sake of criticism, which wc leave in 
other hands, though we can honestly recommend i 

it.s iicrusal to all who r/ish to see the eighteenth | 

ceiitury,osi)eeially as it was in Prance, stripped of tho I 

irier,‘itricious garb in which it had been the fashion ; 

to clothe it, itikd exhibited in its true colours. Our | 

object is to draw'a moraMcsson from its ccmtciits. I 

If history has any power to teach by example, wo ; 

sliull surely derive some advantage from pausing i 

for a moment before the grav'e of Voltaire, and 
asking, in a spirit of severe and righteous charity, ; 
what ho was and' what .he did. Indeed, wc arc j 
^(tarcely at liberty to decline this task in the pro- j 
sent day, when infidelity is raising iis old preten¬ 
sions, a,nd attempting to renovate tho world with- , 
out the aid of Divine truth. Wo .shall gain some 
knowledge of the moral power of sceptieisirt, by 
surveying the cfaaractcr'of him who was recognised 
for half a century as its chief apostle. 

Voltaire begun his literary career in evil times. 

The ambitious and dissolute reign of Louis xv had 
poured a flood of immorality through France. 
Political oppression bad forced tho mass of the 
people to think for themselves. In doing this 

• Vollttire and liis XitDes, Edinburgh; T.Coustable. 
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they did not separate the, chaff from tho wheat, 
but condemned everything, whether gend or bad, 
which seemed to have anjtconnection with existing 
institutions. The fearful excesses which iparked 
the close of tho century were then beginning to 
germinate in tho bosom of the nation. Here was 
a noble task for a man of popular talents, combined 
with integrity and patriotism—to instruct the 
people in sound principles, to rabuke the levity 
and licentiousness of tho age, to enforce the sacred 
claims of truth, and, while exposing the supemti* 
tious practices of the Romfsh church, to assort the 
reality and necessity of that pure relipon which is 
founded upon the word of God. If Voltaire, and 
those writers who made him their model, had done 
this, how differently might we have had to write 
the history of France. But,* instead of playing 
this noble part, Voltaire pandered to the irreligious 
principles and tastes of his countrymen. “ led 
his apsp," says M. Bun^ener, “ by following it; ho 
served it as it desired to be served—gave it wit 
aild fine verses, but nothing more.” An upright 
man, if he had not been courageous enough to de¬ 
nounce the vices which ilourjphed beneath the 
•throne, and threw from that elevation a poisonous 
shadow over the land, would at least have been 
silent. But Voltaire saw nothing iil the immora¬ 
lity which disgraced the court of Louis xv, to draw 
forth his censure. He even dedicated one of his 
poems to Madame de Pompadour, thus giving the 
lustre of his talents to the cause of debauchery. 

It we wished for. a mirror of the eighteenth cen- 
t.ii y we should find it in Voltaire; or, to choose a 
more appropriate figure, his lite is a camera obscura 
in which we behold, surrounded with darkness, the 
forms and principles of the men who swayed in his 
time tho intellectual sceptre of France. With per¬ 
fect candour wo can say that the more we see of 
these men, tho better insight we obtun into their 
real character, the more heartily do we despisd 
them. Condorcet, D’,Alembert, Grimm, Diderot, 
Helvetius, Voltaire, and their colleagues of tho 
Encyclopidie, were the chiefs of a conspiracy 
against everyth'ng which bore the name oi^ reli¬ 
gion, or could even remind men of the .existence 
of God, In this unholy war their tactics were 
as good r.3 their principles, but no better. To 
strengthen thdr ihflnence, they had to make them¬ 
selves ont great men. This was easily accom¬ 
plished, since they were all agreed. There was a 
tacit understanding that each should bum incase* 
to all tho rest, onxxnJdttion that all the rest biAnt 
incense to him. *rhcir vanity was astounding. 
One is almost tempted to think that their impious 
hatred of the very nanie of God arose in part fijim 
a desire to secure all tho worship of mankind ^r 
themselves. It is difficult to read without a blush 
the fulsome language in which they addressed ^h 
other. A specimen or two will suffice. I was 
asked the other day,* writes Voltaire, * what I 
thought of the Ehgea of M. de«Condorcet. I 
replied, by writing on the title-p^,' Justice, accu- 
rars, learning, efeamess, precision, taste, elegance 
and nobleness.’ Has he occasion to speak of 
Marmontel P ‘ Our age must have lain sweltering 
in the mud had not the fifteenth chapter of JBelita- 
rius been written.’ Has he to sjwak of La Harpe, 
on the announcement of a new piece fromliis pen 
‘ Europe is waiting for Melanie,' says he. In his 

# 


correspondence with D’^embert, wo find perpe¬ 
tually, ‘ Mfftdear groatmanr^-my universal genitis 
—i-adfV», tAon man who (trt above thine age and 
country — adieu,, great man — adieu, eagle' and the 
like; the whole, to give higher relirf to these mag¬ 
nificent expressions, amid ffimiliaritios and ob¬ 
scenities of all sorts.” Only think of " the age" 
being rescued from min by a chapter of Marmontel, 
and all Europe standing in breathless expectation 
of a work by La Harpe! After this it was a poor 
compliment to D'Alembert', to say thft^he was 
ahme his age and country. Poor men! their dust 
has long since mingled with its parent earth, and 
their very names are vanishing from th^ memory 
of mankind, while'the inspired productions of the 
fishermen of Galilee are d'aily winning new con¬ 
verts to the cause of trath and ri^teousness. 
But, were they honest m thus flattering each other^ 
According to our author, far from it. They did it, 
partly to create a. fActitious reputation, which 
might be of service to the cause of infidelity, and 
partly to get themselves flattered. The compact 
was as hollow as it was profane. 

Voltaire, and the men with whom he acted, were 
perpetually vaunting the superiority of philosophy 
over religion. It would be worth asking whemer 
their philosophy deserved the name, if there were 
any room for putting such a question. But the 
fact is too obvious to be doubted for a moment. 
Their philosophy was falsely so called; it was a 
mixture of vanity and verbiage; bold assumption 
and jine talking, nothing more. But what sort of 
influence did their philosophy, suck as it was, exert P 
Did it make them upright, honest, and philan- 
thropip P J)id it tend to purify their hearts and 
inspire them wMh generous and disinterested sen- 
timento ? Christianity has^ done this for millions 
who were destitute of \he intellectual advantages 
which they enjq^'cd. We are justified in demanding 
what their bpasted philosopffy did for them. Let 
us see. Voltaire bad certain notions respecting 
war. When it suited him he could rave about ito 
inhumanity, but at other times he could treat both 
its principles and the horrors which flowed from it 
with the coolest indifference. His model hero, 
Frederic, king of Prussia, sumamed the Great, had 
conquered Silesia. Our readers will remember 
how he Suddenly broke into the Austrian domb 
nions with a powerful army, the bloody stm^le 
(hat ensued, what battles were fought, and hair 
many thousands fell. ,At the close of the war, 
Frederic ‘vrote its histoT/,*and therein confessed 
that he was induced to enter unon the war merely ** 
by ambition, interest, ahd the desire m be spoken 
of, combined with his4Aving plenty of troon^ and 
money, ai\^eing of a rather vivacious ch^^tar. 
There was som% nobleness iu making the confes¬ 
sion ; but why does it not appear in hb printed 
booh P Because Voltairejpersuaded him to expunge 
it. Frederic was an infidel, and such a confes¬ 
sion might have damaged the cause of infidelity.'* 
While the seven years’ war was yet raging, we 
find’Voltture writing thus: “ * I must tell you that 
I have been drying, Viee le red, bn heuing tbat r 
the French have Ulled 4000 Englbh with the 
bayonet. This was not humane, Wt it was neces¬ 
sary.’ Necessary / another of thoalb words which 
depict the man and bb e^h." Again he writes: 

"' People talk stOi of two or three massaores. What 
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then, are wc to do? Why, present Jancred in 
iVcrmher, print it in January, and lauf^i I’ " This 
is tlie book which wo hjive already mentioned as 
the one lie dodieated'to Madame de Pompadour. 

A fi'W years alter the termination of •the seven 
years’ war, Prussia and Austria joibcd in .the 6rst 
jiartition of Poland. It is well known how that 
act of injustice embjttcred the last hours of Maria 
Theresa, She had been only a subordinate actor 
in the trapedy; the chief part was played by 
' Frederic, * But who sn^ierested to him so. foul a 
crime as the wanton overthrow of a neighboorinp; 
state ? Alas for the philanthropy and liberalism 
I of our pljilosopher! The scjiTjrestion came from 
Voltaire, and it was not his fault if Franco did not 
do for Geneva what Frederic did for Poland. Such 
sympathy aid he leel fbr the work of carnage, that 
he invented a machine, a sort of chariot arnred 
with sej-thes, by which he expected that six hun¬ 
dred men and as many howc.i wsnld be able to 
destroy an army of ten thousand men. Writing 
to Catherine, empress of Russia, who, though she 
had acquiesced in the murder of her husband, was 
a saint with the Encyclopajdists, he says of the 
Turks, with whom she was then at war: “ ‘ Will 
these barbarians always attack as hussars ? "VViU 
they never present themselves in close array, so as 
to be mn through by some of niy Babylonian 
cars P I should wish at least to have contributed 
to your killing some Turks; people .say thsit, lor a 
Christian, it is a work agreeable to God.’ ” But 
there are still finer specimens oi‘ his phil^nthrjjpy. 
Me had a special enmity against the Jews, because 
they seemed to furnish a standing proof of the 
truth of Christianity. Adverting to the fearful 
cruelties exercise^ upon tliem in S^painl^ the fif¬ 
teenth century, he says, “ ‘ No one could pity them,’ 
AUnding to the exaggerated‘accounts of the crimes 
they perpetrated in the isle of Cypfus, during the 
rei^ of the emperor 'frajan, he says/ They were 
punished, but not so severely as they deserved, 
ftwee tJiey still subsist.’ " ‘ It is said,’ he writes 
ill another letter, ‘ that the Rev. father Mala- 
giida has been broken on the wheel. God bo 
praised!’ ” ‘“I have a letter saying that three 
•fesuits have at length been bnrned at Lisbon. 
This is very consolatory news.’ ” So much for the 
tender mercies of infidelity. Who docs* not see 
here the germ of those miseries which his un¬ 
happy country has since endured. • 

There was natiu'aUy little $ntliusibsm in Voltaire; 
bnt we must make an gxheplion to this statement 
^ vhen Cbrlstiadity is the subject of his pw. He is i 
never cold wllrn attacking Ihu foundations of our 
faitb.' Here he applies hhnself in good earnest, 
like a ilian whose heart is in his work. • Still, even 
in this exceptional case, the ^nglq, passion which 
gave life and warmth to his enthusiasm is vanity. 

1 am tired of bearing them say,' he writes.in 
1761, ‘ that but twelve men were required to 
'found their religion. 1-will clearly show them 
that no more tlian one is required for its destruc¬ 
tion.’ '* Bat deep asVras his hatred toChristiartity, 
he bad not- alwi^s the honesty to avow it. Me 
would sometimes fall into a ^sskm if a pei sen 
acinised him of infidsfity. 'ttiis, however, was 
only in keeping with liin usual condnet. To dis¬ 
own some production hht pen, when it happened 
to be sinpopular, was a common expedient. For 

• t ( 


example, he laboured for twenty years at a poem 
of a very improper uafure, anil at last he pub- 
lislied it. The character of the work was such I 
that government took alarm, and threatened to pro- ! 
secute ^ts author. How did Voltaire contrive to i 
escape the storm ? In the easiest way imaginable. 

Ho declared dhe work was not bis, and denounced I 
all who asserted the coiiti ary as base libellers. He ' 
speaks of the veijv idea that the work was written | 
by him, as the crowning point of the infamous 
manoeuvres of his cneinies. An unfortunato I 
literary broker, believing the work to bo the pro- ! 
duction of Voltaire, went and ofiered him fitly | 
louis for the manuscript. Voltaire sncceedod in ; 
getting the poor fellow put in prison for his sup¬ 
posed calumny. “ In 1764, when his 
DiHimary first began to bo circulated in I’aris, he | 
wrote thus to D’Alemliert: ‘ The moment thoce 
is any danges, 1 beseech of yon to let me know, 
in order that 1 may disavow the work in all the 
)>ublic papers, with my ordinary ciindo'u7\ and 
innoceiirr.”’ * «• ! 

So much for the candour and integrity of those 
who wished to be regarded as tlio regtiiicnators of ' 
tlicir age. It was quite in harmony with such. 
conduct for VolUJre to profess liimsclf at tiinqs 
very religious.- We should certainly not have ij 
expected beforehand to find this mast enlightened 
sage among relic-hynters. When we are told i 
that I^ltaire had the pretended piety to solicit at |: 
the hands of the pope the hair shirt of St. Francks, 1, 
aniT to obtain a dispensation for eating iiie.-it on ' 
Fridays, it is difficult to repress j 

credulity. Yet so it lyas. We are justified by ■ 
such facts ill pronouncing his charauter to have i 
been a tissue of falsehood. Truthfulness never * 
gave him a moment's concern. When his assertions ' 
squared with facts, the agreement was, in a moral j 
sense, accidental. He spoke the truth sometimes, 
aadoubtcdly, but then it was because it happened I 
to suit him—not because he felt himself laid under 
any obligation to do so. ‘ • I 

•Such was the moral character of Voltaire; but j 
let us not forget that he became what he was 
through ^lie power of false priucipms. If be was 
recreant to the chums of patriotism and religion; I 
if his conscience seemed to bo seared, jind every i 
good iitTection smothered; if hi#talents were laid j 
at the shrine V>f licentiodkncBS and falsehood, it 
was because ho had thrown aside all the restfiaints 
rtf tl)e word of God. We inherit the same sinful 
erring nature; there is noTeason why we should 
not become all that made Volttlre so hateful, Ipit 
(he grace of Qod ^ it is communicated chiefly 
through tJio study and lovevf his holy word. Let 
us then bless God for his truth; let us buy it and 
sell it not, assured that this alone can guide os 
into the «patbs which lead to happiness, and after 
makin;' ns useful here, conduct us to a life of glory 
beyond the grave. 

What the condition of the arch-sooffer and high 
priest of infidelity may be now, we dare not say. 

The subject is awful, and we gladly leave it to be 
unfolded, if at all, at that dread tribunal where the 
Scriptures assure as wo must all appear to give an 
account of the deeds done in the body. But as¬ 
suredly a righteous retribution has attended him 
.ill the present life. He lived for self, ho loved to 
inhale the mcensc Of flattery, his hope was to bo 
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applauded by future generations as ho was when 
living. If he had suspects that, witUiu three 
quarters of a century, his i^iiuence would be over, 
his philosophical pretensions derided, and hi.s nauie 
scarcely inentioiied, except to “ point a moral,* the 
thought would have tilled him with agony. Yet 
this has happened. A few weeks since, in examin¬ 
ing the shelves of an old book shop, wo saw his 
collected works ticketed for sale at few shillings. 
Still more recently, on selecting for perusal in a 
largo public library, a work written by an ardent 
admirer, for the express puitiose of exhibiting his 
beauties and trumpeting his fame, the librarian 
remarked, “ It is time that book went out, for it 
has not been read these six years!" And is it so, 
Voltaire ? Have thy inordinate pretensions already 
met with such a discomfiture^ while the book 
yon spent your life in deriding, secs new evidence 
of its truth in the oblivion winch hasttpis to cover 
your gi'ave? 


OUT OP FASHION. 

Oi r of fashion! These arc, in th* world's estima- 
tiVii. words of awful iuiport. Like tlie wand of an 
enihanter, they can with one touch divest of all 
its excellency and beauty, that upon whicli the 
eyes of thousands have been fixed in admiration ; 
transmuting it into somcthi)i|' that is forstlic 
lutnro to be avoidc(f and despised; banishing it 
from the ethereal regions of taste into worse than 
Aii^i^)'‘>n .deserts, Ac antipodes of all that is 
(•ffgaiit and pleasing.* These seem strong expres¬ 
sions ; hut the iuflueuco of this magical decree, ex¬ 
tending to things which I had, in my ignorance, 
once supposed beyond its sphere, was on a late 
oeeasion torclbly presented to mj- mind. 

I was walking with two ladies in a beautiful 
t^arden, where flowers of all kinds and colours 
bloomed nroimd, and every breatli of air was 
“ redolent of sweets." My companions were pro- 
tbs.scd tlorists; and, though not myself pos-scssed 
of much knowledge on the subject, I listened with 
pkasure to their (fissertations on points comicctcd 
with it, and examined the J>los.soms selected for 
observation. Hero the fuchsia hung her graceful 
bells, and bfds wcrj» radiant with the gorgeous 
hue:! of blue, scarlet, and purple verbwias. fint it 
would bp in vain to eifter on a description of that 
fair scene whore 

“ The ^nitlied garden to the view • 
Its vistas cpeiiMl j aii4 its aneys green 
Suiltcliod thrmigh thu verdant inazetlio hurrie<l cyp, 
Distracted wandering." • • 

• 

When my fair associates grew tired of theiP 
floral examination, we turned flrom the gay parterre* 
down a shady shrubbery walk. Hero, in | com¬ 
paratively neglected Irarder, some magnifleeni 
hollyhocks reared their tall pyramidal foVms, 
thickly covered with blossoms, whoje hues, fur 
richness and variety, might rivd any of the more 
delicate flowers which we hud b^n admiring. 
They attracted the attention of ono of the ladies, 
who uttered, in passing, a note indicative of 
admiration: “ They are very fine." To which the 
other, who was the owner ot the garden, replied: 
“ But do not you know that hollyhocks fure now 
eatirdly out of fashion ?' 


! “ Po they are,” answered lier friend, evidently 

somewhat asjjamed of having been detected in 
admiring wjiat* was under stlio malediction of a 
tribunal from which there is na appeal^ and mov¬ 
ing quickly away from the object of taboo. 

I had now, for the first time, discovered that the 
influence of the despotic legislator, fa.shioii, ex¬ 
tended to the inanimate things of creation. I 
was already aware of its being exercised oser the 
line arts, occasionally Bcntcneing them to tempo¬ 
rary banishment from society, and recalliil^ them 
at will. This lesson had ^cu taught me* somo 
time before, by bearing a young lady say, iu reply 
to a remark about a nqp'Iy published poem: “ 1 
seldom look at poetrV now—it is out of fa fh ion,;" * 
and by hearing auullicr deVoted 'suiycct to tlie 
same ruling power exi-laini, “ My sister Has a fine 
lasto for music, but nev6r plays now—it is out of^ 
fashion." • 

These incidents re.alljr occurred, and have not 
been inventixl for the purpose of illustrating iny 
subject, whic.h 1 mention as some Inay doubt that 
beings endued with reason could be guilty of the 
absurdity which they exemplify. 

These things, however apparently trifling, led 
niy luiitd into a train of serious reflections on the 
probable consequences of this great subserviency 
to public opinion in trifling matters; and its 
influence on the character, especi.illy of the young, 
seems to me iqiporthiit enough to merit con¬ 
sideration. 

Now, wl^le I should be far from deprecating 
every ch^ge simply bcOSuse it was now, and while 
I wonhl never judge the discoveries of modern 
days in the jpirit of those who would rather be 
wrong with antiquity than right with innovation, 

I own thaf such instances as I huv'^ Just recorded 
•appear to ino too characteristic'of the present 
times, and indicative of a dangerous deficiency in 
sthc useful habit ot cverci.sin.gihe right of private 
judgment in trifles, naturally leading to a dcxclic- 
tion of it in matters of imiiortance. 

If freedom of thought be the sacred inalienable 
prerogative of human nature, bestowed upon us by 
our Creator, is it not evident that wo must exercise 
it to become wbat^vo were originally intended for, 
and to fulfil our high destiny, not only as the 
children of vtime, but of eternity ? When we sur¬ 
render our mental powers to bo moulded by otliers, 
and tamely condescend to think by proxy even 
^out trifles, we ure traiying our minds for that 
kind of paijsivc subjection Miicli mayjiead us to 
embrace ciwr in matters of vital importance. 
And here iHirliaps it may*he well to oljicrve, that 
in making these remark^ 1 would by no mems 
be understoocb to condemn teachableness of <is-^ 
position, or ^dour in investigating the opinions 
of others—qualities perfectly consistent with inde- 
pcndfgice of thought and judgment. 1 am ready 
to acknowledge that the influence of fashion in 
such matters as the proferenw of a fuchsia for a ' 
hollyhock is not in itself likely to affect the 
interests of society; but I would assert that the 
mental stagnatkm arising from the* habitual sur¬ 
render of our minds upon such trifling occauons, 
is of evil tendency, imd leads to oiir doing the 
same in things of importance. * 

, Cultivate, then, 1 say a^iu to my readers, the 
balnt of manly reflection and mental decision. • 
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'filjjDDgjlfe tn '^fjrink 

It tetokens as a soul to be capable of curing a 

ianit, as to Be incapable of committiag ii 

Man, tbongh boro witii faculties to soareh through the 
depth of time, and powers to tlourisli' thrm^i the ages of 
eternity, seldom looks beyond tlie present hour. 

Thanksgiving is good, but tlianksliviiigis better. 

Your word is yohr servant, so long os you retain it, but 
it becomes your master when you suner it to escape. 

An idlg persou is like an empty house with a board up— 
Tilts l^OUBE TO tBT. 

Idleness is the gate of all barms. 

Groat cities are Satan's universities. 

Why should a living man complain? especially the 
• man whose ton thousand moreies .stand opposed to few, 
very few iiiconvemencca., 

Precepts tb be valuable, must prove tlimr worth by ex> 
amplcs. ' 

, To govern with judgment iff to goveru with justice. 

The greatest hero is not b^ who subdui^ nations, but he 
who conquers himself. 

KfFects in nature are never tSrtiiitofls. 

Mistake not mt^ves when causes arc unknown. 

Ho who has an appetite for sport feeds on death. 

The power of thought is alone sutiiclent to prove the 
divinity of miud. 

Life Is a short day, hut it is a working dayj activity 
may lead into evil, but inactivity cannot le^ to g<^. 

In private wo must watch our thoughts, in too family 
onr tempers, in company onr tongues. '■ 

We may live by forms, but there is no dying by forms. 

Human nature ia like a bod clock; it may go right now 
and then, or bo made to stiiko the hour, but its inward 
frame is to go wrong. 

Afflictions are God's whetstones, they pnt a now edgo 
upon old principles. . . . 

The best way to see dayligiit is to put out tby candle. 
What thon eanst tint comprehend, believe. 

We ai-e what we are in private. 

Oim principles are the springs of our actions; onr actions 
the springs c« pu" happiness and misify. Too much care, 
therefore, cannot be employed in tiitming our principUa. 

Our very mamiei’ is a thin^ of importance. A land no 
is often more agi'eeable than a rough pes. 

_ Wandering about osder the glaciora of Cliamouni is 
like making researches in the Qennan sceptical philosophy; 
you niay catch your dca^i of cold while you arc satisfying 
your cariosity. 

The meanest man may be useful to the greatest, and the 
most eminout stand in need of the meanest: in a building, 
tlie highest and lowest stones odd to their own mutual 
stahUitf. 

Opinion of ourselves is like the 'Casting of a shadow 
whim is always longest when the sim is at the greatest 
distance. 

All is but lip wisdom that wants eaperience. 

The credit that is gut by a lie oiify lasts till the tri^jh 
"oonuis out. 

lie that will not lool^ him, will have to look be^ 
hihd him—^vfi'h regret. 

Mo man is master of himself that is a sla.e to his pas¬ 
sions. 

Never let your tongue go l>qforo your thoughts. 

'Kmc is like a verb, tlwt can only be o(,use in the pre¬ 
sent tense. 

'Kmc enough, generally, will prove ^ime little enough. 

Time never sits heavily on us but wbon it is badly om- 
plwed. , , 

Tuna is a gmtefol friend; use it well, and it never fails 
to mukc suitable requital. 

Time, well employed, gives that health and vigour to the 
soul which health and retirement dfford the body. 

'Time is like a (^editor who allows an ample Space to 
make up accoun'ta, hut is iuexocahle at Isat. 

The true secret of living at peace with all the world it to 
have a humble opinion of oursefyes. True goodness ia in¬ 
variably accopipanied'by gentlenoaa and humble-mindcd- 
iicss. Those pmple who are always “ sticking on their 
dignity,” are continually losing friends and making enp- 
Huct, androsUring a iqnrit of unhappiness in themadves. 

* t 


IsciTBHSHT TO PBB8”VBBA»CB,~Mothmg is impos- 
sible.'^trike out a new path—court honour, fflme, glory, 
wcaltn.—All shall bo yours, if you so will. But with the 
will there must be energy, courage, foresight, prudence. 
The heart }mi«t be steeled either to bear tlie shaft's of 
envy, or to hoar unmoved the sigh of the widow and 
fatherless. In many eases the sweet joya of homo must be 
foregone, and the-wife considered an appendage, worth tho 
money sue saves; tho diildren as only so many incentives 
to lay up the gold that perishes iu the using. 

Ask you for fame? Nething is easier obtained. 'Turn 
your hat inside out, wear a shoe on one foot and a lioot on 
the other; make yom’self known by your oddities; get 
“posted up” about town; you are a marked man—the 
property of tho public; you are famous, do what you will. 

Ask you for wealth ? Begin your starch early. Sleep 
on your pallet of straw—toil till after the midnight hour— 
breakfast on a crust-^cat no dinners—never allow yourself 
tho luxury of a wann siipMr. Tic yourself to a penny, 
and be tho bemd slave of a dollar. 

Deny yourself the ploasuro of a book—consider a sews- 
jiapor a nuisance—forget that you have a soC; turn a 
deaf ear to distress—time for benevolence when'yon. get 
rich; then you may sit down with tho pious reflection lliat 
your deeds arc honest—for, good man, have you ever dc- 
maiided more than s’our due ? 

What if your brother perishes in destitution and misorv 
—art thou thy brother's keeper? What if that poor 
debtor died in a prison-house—was not his debt a lawful 
one? Was your demand more than the strictest justice 
might warrant ? 

'Then you can take yonr gilded Bible, turn over its ein- 
bellujiied page^ and let its dear, beautiful print, rejolre 
the sight of thine eyes. But, what if, uuUiinkitigly, they 
should rest upon the following passage:— 

"Thou hast sent widows away ..mpty, and^e lurais of 
fatherless have been broken.* Therefore, snares ur 
round about thee, and sudden fear troubleth thee." 

Never think to get away from the ju-sticc of that sen¬ 
tence : Hedge thyself iu with gulden tliorns as thou wilt, 
snares are round about thee, and sudden fear troubleth thee, 

ScABDAiu—A disposition to scandal is a compound of 
malignity and aimulation. It never nr;^ an opinion with 
the bold eonsdousness of truth, hut dems in a monotonous 
jargon of half-sentences, conveying its ambiguities by em¬ 
phasis, Its propagatoi-s lay g mighty stress upon the 
“May be’i," and “i’K aay no more" "Let -us hope 
not" “ They do say," and “ THme -will show thus con¬ 
firming tho evil thify affect to deplore, more under the 
semDlance of pity and prudential caution, than they pos¬ 
sibly could in any sbap^ short of demonstration. Ob¬ 
serve the greatest leaerve with persons of this description: 
they arc the hyenas of society, wrpetually.-prowling ovei- 
rcputation, which is their prey; umen^ng, and at tho same 
time eqjoying,' the ruin they Create. 

Okubb at Houb.—O ne great aonree ot evil to chil¬ 
dren, ia the difference between their fatiiers and mothers 
oencerniug their foults, and tjl^narrels of which they are 
soraotimes witnesses. Children mhnOt lionour their pa¬ 
rents whon,.they see them quarreland if, when the faliier 
coiTcct^ the mother .w*U fondle tho child, or the reverse, tho 
^ild will have its way, and will be sure to repeat the fault. 

(. A Domebtio Fact,—A wifo, remarkgble for the tidi¬ 
ness .and regularity of her hoosehold, one day neglected to 
have bqr h^ made till the day was pretty for advanced. 
Bhe hiut an uncomfortable feeling, inasmuch as the same 
thing had not occurred for years before; but being en¬ 
gaged, she allowed one du'y to take the place of anotlior. 

A loud, rap rt the door announced that some one ur¬ 
gently wished to bo admitted. Her husband ba^ met with 
a serious accident, and was brooght homo with tus leg 
broken. This was indeed a calamity, bnt_ how greatly 
was it increased by tbe confusion In which it found her! 
Her husband had to be placed in an unmade bed, from 
which he could not for a long time bo_ removed, and this 
operated as a constant reproach to his wife, who endured as 
much ancasinois from this one instance of n^lect as she 
had derived comfbrt from her accustomed regularity. 
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from village to villago.with hie own son, a little i I know now he might have lived very comfortably 
bov, whom he taught to beg, and ^n whom he and respectably if he had not aiwnt the whole of 
vented all the cruelty of a nature* brutalized by bis ample gains in drink. My heart etill bleeds 

_t r«_ _ L « V e 


brandy dripkiiur. .On one of these occasions, in a 

* m tt •• a _ _A_ 


remember his conduct. When drunk, he 


town of Westphalia, he wa» so outrageous that quari-cUed with every one near hin^ abused and 
the bystanders came in for his* blow^i he .was struck at any person or thing, uttering the most 
arrested, and finally sent to the Penitentiary, horrid execrations, and if there wm no one else on 
where I met with him. Being deprived of brandy whom he could expend his rage, its whole weight 
ho had become quieter, but was salten and morose; fell 'on me and poor Hownow. This happened 

• ■ c _ __ _!_1.* _i_«. 


his figure was stooping, be had grey hair, bis 
features’were sunken, his eye watery and dim. I 


almost every evening, and then nothing was left 
for us but flight; we would hide ourselves in any 


asked him to set my razor. With a scowl of ra^e comer, and wanning and comforting each other 
he exclaimed, ‘How do you think I can do it wo used to fall asleep. Long and horrible 
.with this wretched spinning-wheel ?’ 1 told him experience rendered me quick and clever. I could 
I had wgged fqr his own whdel to be restored to leap like a .si^uirrerfrom bough to bough, and had 
him. He looked at ihe; at length a milder ex- no difficulty iii inducing one compassionate person 
pres.sioa came over his face, and he jaid, * You <w another to alloiy me some nook for a resting- 
,are the first person here’who has done me .any place; and when I thought that drunkenness h.^ 
kindness.’ Ho extended his rough hand to me. produced stupor, and that he was asleep, 1 used to 
The wheel was brought inc he lo^ed at it with a return to my father, lest, waking in the morning 
inelan.ciioly expression. When he had ground and finding me not at himd, the last night’s scene 
my razor he ssud, ‘Don’t let them take it away should be renewed, and,blows thick as hail ,(all 
again.’ I told him if he behaved well he should on me. 

keep it I talked to him ahont his earlier life and “ Not one affectionate word did I ever receive 
of his child; at this he was affected. This gave from him; his itforoso, angry Ictiiper seared aw.sy 


me hope; I was enabled by degrees, seeing him 
daily, to lead him to a knowledge of his sins, to 
repentance and amendment; but dropsy, the usual 
consequeaceof brandy drinking, laid him on a sick 
bod. His child now constantly o^upiod his mind. 
I -caused the most particular uiquiries to he 
uhtitiited, hot all tanco pf him was lo^t since be 
had TUB from a master to whom^ he had 
been apprenticed. The father died after severe 
and protvaoted sufferings, praying for his child; 
and 1 hove the comfort sof thii^’ng he fell asleep 
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af pence. 

*" What waa ins name eagalj asked the other 
mndleaum, who was a large iroa-master, seizing 
llr. Vridner’s (Ifoe clergyman’s) 'band. 

“Paid Wemer.” 


every childlike feeling. He never said, ‘ Are you 
hungry P have you any clothes ?’ Tf I complaiited, 
bis answer was, ‘ You are big enough to beg for 
your own living. Do you suppose I can keep you 
out “f my small eaf-nings ?’ 1 would then go and 
beg," and God turned hearts towards me, who 
pitied me and supplied my wants. I cared not 
whether the clothes fitted HF not, ppx>d?4 they 
kept out the cold and wet. ^soes and stockiiign 
1 never had, nor indeed needed, for my feet were 
so hardened that snow, tmnd, or hot dust, made no 
difference to Nor had 1 a cap, and 

when it rained I'd riidbe my thick matted liair as 
my faithful dog did his shaggy eeal, and we were 
aU ri^ht again. I grew up Ifisea-weed, and was 
as wind-ofad-waterjH'ocf as passim. When I 


He was my fofSier! why was I not permitted stooped down ta J^«t mysi^iu a brook by the 
to anrse him in his old age and dose hk cy^es P” wayside ! saw that my cheeks were as red as roses. 

"Yen'father?” ariii^ the astouiriied clergy- 1 grew.aqfsst as a'suu1iroora,«Bdariwii, as some* 
TOM- Bear can ’flu* ’gossildy heP” times faajqiened, 1 got to fighting with other boys, 

dl3« tfae ipeidilemBB hod ^ercome the vio- 1 fouad^ power. l«im races with Hownow for 
k rit sBaorifiB this strange discoveiy had caused a wagec, aad dl my aeases afteiaed an extraor- 
iim, foe eMd, ***^ dear friend, let me thank you diqsry -de^e «f acuteaesB. 'Xvrh iSSi no duogcr 
firom aim iamsmnst heant for jrour kindness to my of becoming dunty ia ox^ food, it was always 


poor tmer; hat yon viQ not wonder at ny bread and potatoes,polMhKe aad bread; but then 
feelingB when I tell ytm ^y whole history. , 1 divided eveiyKhi^g aa«et haaestly with my dog. 

< “ 1 ou^ to aBmttdb where 1 was bon. Com- My heart clung jto ofOrarionate cresture, who 
fortaUie,^pwever, as I now am in the position in yielded to me what waa denied byr the oidy human 
which you see me, I abknow ledge, with a heavy being upon whom i had namely, love, 

hdart, that 1 do not knetw, 1 never knew, the dear When I saw othef* dhfldreu foadled % their parents, 
woffl Aom^/ and often as I have tried to revive the Sitting on the fMher’sknee,-ornoolHKiigly nestling 
earliest impresrions on my memgry, it presents me 'm the mother’s hoeom, 1 used to s'tand still and 
with no picture of any place where my infaoigr wee look ^ them till tears flowed from my eyes, 
passed. I have not the lightest recolliiolnon'Of A' “'Why did not my fother love me thnsP’ If, 
mother, nor of a mother's grave. The bine diy aatiii|g<on this impmse, 1 went np to him and tried 
above me, undefined images of mountain and to caress him, u blow or a hick would send me 
valley, forest and orchard land, the road I trod from 'him with a heart bursting with grief. At 


valley, torest ana orenara lana, me roaa a iron 
on, the houses at winch 1 begg^, my father's 
grinding whebi, which I and my faithfal dog How¬ 
now drew together^ sheds and stables in which I 
slept, fruit trees .which I cPimbed, aud my father 
—these arc all my diildish recolle^ons. 

‘‘ Of my father, alats 1 I can aay nothing good. 
Ha was a knife-grinder and earned much money. 


such tiroefl my dear Hownow would creep up to 
me, and waging his tail, fawn upon me, lick the 
tears from off my cheeks, as if to say, ‘ Don’t cry; 
indeed I love you.' I then would clasp him in 
my arms, and return hia love from my inmost 
hoarta 1 can now see how great a blessing this 
companionship was to me. He was my playfellow. 
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my b^eljow, my fellow Jabourer, iny protector 1 “ For the first time I felt envy. I en«ed those 

from big boys, my guartiinu in orchanl robbing I happy boys e^ho could learn eo much,’ and my 
(for to that, with other sin^ I was addicted), giving | father hath not oven tauglft me to grind scissors, 
me timely warning of danger j and so be taught 11 resolved to ask him to do flo, that‘1 might no 
me to love everything, and 1 never tortnral any {longer be ‘obliged to beg. ‘ Pray teach me to 
creature, but would rather put a wounded animal! grind,’ I 'gnid imploringly, ‘ that I may bo able 
out of its misery than leave it to protrifiitcd agony. I to work and earn ray own living; people say it is 
But to show you the state of total ignorance m I a shame to beg.’ • 

which I was growing up, I will m#ntion a circum- “ He had already taken too much brandy. A 
sbince which happened to me, particularly as it heavy blow ou the car preceded hip reply, 
gives a good idea how I fared at this time. ‘Blockhead!’ he exclaimed, * can you turn W 

“ One day I went to tlfe door of a house and wheel P and if you could, what tailor*wonld trust 
begged for a bit of bread. A cross-looking old you with his scissors P Are you going to be 
woman came out, looked sharply at me, and said, prond and give up bdggingP Stop, I r»ill teacle 
‘Can yon pray as well as bogP’ ‘PrayP’ I yon.’ Then followed a volley of abuse and cursing; 
asked, in such perfect simplicity as could proceed his thick thorn stick whistled in the iJir, and only 
only from absolute ignorance, ‘ what is that P’ my flight saved mo from a lasting memorial of 
The woman clapped her hands and said, ‘ Such a tliat honr. ' . 

great fellow as you not know' what to pray [«> »« <'»KTiKe*T,.] 

means! . (let along, you widted child j no one who • • 

does ^)o\ Imow how to' pray gets any bread from . ^ , 

w a RUSSIA—BEFOBE rE'TEll THE GREAT. 

“ I was not anprry with the woman, but stood 

there discomfited, perplexed and ^hamed; and then | Tnfc immense empire of Russia, which embrimes 
«hmk off to a heap of bricks close by, to sit down : iii its area more than half tlio tomtm^ of Europe, 
an^ consider what she could meau. It occurred i alfout ono-third of that of Asia, has no ancient 
to me that I had often heard begging boj's mum-1 history. Romo had risen and fallen, and the na- 
bJing indistinetly. Perhaps that was praying; 11 ti«ns once tributary to her sw’ay had grown up to 
would ti-y. Off I ran to the noxt house, and began political greatness, while Russia was yet a blank. 


.sfe'.ifc ditmo over me, and I ran away as iaat m 1 \ tWans, ^Huns md SW^niaua, wbMi latter race 
could. 1 waa very hungry, so T resolved to go to j predominated in the end, and, with the Goths, wlw) 
my father and ask him—'ho was grinding—and I ' occupied th% southern portion of the territory, may 
told him what had passed. ' Leave the people j ke regarded as tke ancestors of the Russians of our 
and their stinginess to themselves.’ ] daj. They were idolaters, observrat of the meat 

“ ‘ But how am I to get anything to eatP Oh, ; cruel, (Senseless, and degrading superstitions, and 
do teach me to pray.' I they sternly resisted the progress of Christianity 

“ Angi-ily helookedat meand said,‘ I cannot do4 them, ^rinkling tl«ir ^tam with the 

it myself. People who can grind scissors don't i blood of Christians as a_ peace-offering to,their 
need to pray. Leave me alone, or ———’ g^ods. Various other tribes amalgamated with 


“It pierced me to the very heart. Crying bit¬ 
terly, 1 went to tgiother door, whore tears to(^ the 
place of that prayer no one would teach mp. 


gods. Various other tribes amalgamated with 
those abovo mentioned, but it cannot even bo 
guessed in what proportions; and so little of as¬ 
certained tact is to be found in the records, such as 


“ Yet I would willingly Ifavo learnt. My father they are, of the*'tinie, that no reliance can be 
never went to chur<;Ji- CJuriosity once led me in. placed on tlicm. It is reported that tho Varan- 


I felt extremely, delighted with both the singing gians, from the coast of the Black Sea, conquered 
and the preaching. .Here 1 hei^d *of God, and the Slavonians, and gave tho first sovweign to 
hoard people pray, and a dim light respecting Russia in the person of prince Runk. The hext^ 
prayer Hashed across my mind. But who was rfiovereign of whom mentjon is made was Oleg.avho 
God ? Where could I*gut an answer to this qu*- built Novqgorod, or the new city, whpjh was the 
tion^ The longer I thought upon this, the more centre of ^vernraent in tho year 850. _He was 
the enigma seemed to encompaiia me like a net out succeeded by three brothers, Kurik, ^eniaf, and 
of which I could not escape. 'The dcsiio to have Trouver, the first of whpin, upon the death of tho 
it solved grew stronger, but was not gratified other two, b^me prince of the empme in 8531 ani| 


it solved grew stronger, but was not gratified 
^luetimes 1 saw persons reading and writing, 

wars t At 3 ft k — a. 


other two, became prince of the empire in 8631 aw| 
gave it the name of Russia. He died in 8?fl, leav¬ 
ing the kingdom to his son Igor, then but five 

** _i.- 11*^ U._1- rvi _ 


Wbat were they doing? A peasant once^iaid to tbe kingdom to his son igw, then but nvo 
me, ‘ What a shame to beg, with sound limbs like years old, and the regency to the boy s uncle Oleg, 
yours!’ This sank deep i^to my heart. Another who governed tlie people with lutolo^^le despot¬ 
time some village boys said, ‘ Can't you read and ism for tliirty years. He died m 913, when Igor’’ 
write and do sums?’ I blushed and said ‘No,’ ascended the throne at the age of forty. This 
‘Ha ha! such a big fellow, andlaiows nothing!’ princU led the first Russian arroaliierit against 
cried they laughing. ‘ Go to school.' ‘What is Constantinople* after eom^tting miheard-of bar- 
that P’ asked 1. They burst into a loud laugh when barities, he was defea^ by the Greeks, but ho 


they found I did not know what a school was. 
One, more good-natured than the rest, explained 
the meaning of school to me, and told mo what is 
usuidly learnt there. 


returned next year testhe assault, and succeeded in 
levying a tribute upon Conatantme. In 945, after 
, reign of thirty-two years; Igor, marching against 
the Hrevelins, a warlike people, tell into an. a^ns- 

• . • . • 882 
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cade, and was massacred with all his, gaard. He 
was succeeded bj OIgh, his widov/, who, acting 
as regent for twenty years, abdicated in favour of 
her son. During her reign she becanie a convert 
to the Christian faith, was canonii;ed at her death, 
and is now the saint Helen of the Russo-Greek 
church, and a worker of miracles! Her son, Svia- 
toslof I, became sovereign in 065. He fell in battle 
at the fnd of seven years, leaving the empire 
divided wtween his three sons, Yladinur, Oleg, and 
Yarapolk. (The first of these three, having got 
rid or the other two, assumed thp entire sovereignty 
.in 980., He was as yet thsemost ferocious of Rus¬ 
sian rulers, but .being a man of comprehensive in¬ 
tellect, w^ able to win the respi>ct of surrounding 
nations, and to introduce the first elements of civil¬ 
ization among his jpeople.' Ho also crobraced.the 
Christian faith, ana erected churches, palaces, and 
public institutions. To deter his subjects from 
apostatizing, he^degraded the pagan gods, and put 
their priests to a bloody death. He is said to have 
died of grief in 1015, at the rebellion of his son 
Yaroslaf. 

The death of Vladimir the Great left the em¬ 
pire a prey to the factions of his four sous," Svias- 
topolk,. Boris, Gleb, and Yaroslaf. Sviastoplk 
murdered Boris and Gleb, but was defeated by 
Yaroslaf, and soon after died. Yaroslaf ascended 
the throne in 1019, and took the title of grand 
duke. He governed well for the space of thirty- 
five years, extended tho. Christian fiith, and did 
much for the improvemeitiiof his subjects, being 
the first prince wlto established a code of Russian 
laws. His children married into most of the royal 
families of Eujytpe. At his death, in 1054, he di¬ 
vided his dominions amongst his five sons; and 
the unfortunate country reaped ^ain the inevita¬ 
ble anarchy resulting from such a division. Foreigd 
troops wore called 'Vu to fight ihe battles of thoi 
brothers; ami Poles, Tartars, and Hungarians 
devastate the latifi. Isiaslof, who succeeded to 
the principal provinces, died in 1078, leaving two 
sons; but was succeeded by his brother Vsevolod, 
in whose reign a terrible plagne devastated the 
country. He died in 1093, a^ was followed by 
Sviastopolk it, os the eldest branch of the house 
of Kurik. During his reign Russia was invaded by 
the Tartars under Genghis Khan, who in their 
. progress levelled cities and destroj-ed everything. 
Svtutopolk was driven fi-om hib throne, and took 
refuge in •Poland. “The Tartars set u» Uselas, his 
brother, in his stead. A civil war'followed, the 
usurper w.ss dethroned! and the rightful prince 
restored. Sviastopolk n died in 1113, and Vladi¬ 
mir II, bis cousin, ascended the throne. He re¬ 
stored peace to the distracted puntry, and at his 
death in 1126 left it at peace Wh at home and 
abroad. At his decease the throne was seized and 
vacated by eleven princes consecutively. Meteslof, 
son of Vladimir, at length established himself. 
During his tyign of six years Russia again suffered 
from an awful &mine and pmtilence. Itying in 
1132, he wa^ succeeded by hU brother Yarapolk, 
who reigned seven years. Vsevolod ii ascended 
the throne in 1139, and died in 1145. He was 
succeeded ‘by Igor, whose detestable tyranny en¬ 
dured only ax weeks, when the hatred of his 
people hurled him from the throne. He made 
way for Isiielof ii. who^in his turn was deposed 


by loan j, in 1164. Jt was in his reign that 
Genghis Khan again advanced into Russia, com¬ 
mitting atrocities unparalleled in history. His 
arraj'jJ numbering 100,000 men, slaughtered idl 
who fell into their hands, and razed cities, towns, 
and villages to the ground. louri collected his 
troops and marched against them; bnt in the 
fight he fell covered with wounds, and his followers 
were destroyed Vo a man. Russia did not recover 
for centuries from this terrible invasion. 

Civil war ensued upon the death of louri, who 
as usual had divided the succession among his sons. 
In 1174, Mikhail i assumed the sovereign power, 
dying at the end of two years, when Vsevolod iii 
.ascended the throne; his reign ,was long and 
stormy, and his country a prey to the invasions of 
the Mongols and Tarters. He died in 1212, and 
again fire j^retenders to the supreme power, his 
sons, began a barbarous strife for dominion. A 
civil conflict of six years ended in estaj;>lishing 
louri, the eldest son, on fjic Ihrono in 1218,-whose 
reign was signalized by a new famine and mor¬ 
tality, and a new Tartar Invasion. He was sne- 
ccodod in 1238 by Yaroslaf n, in whoso reign the 
Swedes invaded Russia, but were repulsed by the 
young prince Alexander of Novogorod. The whole 
of the Russian provinces were at this period 
virtually subject to the Tartars and Mongols, who 
had t>n the banks of tho Volga a camp of 600,000 
men; and many of the succeeding princes had to 
profess fealty to the khan in order to* retain even 
a semblance of power. 

Wo pass over a period of two hundreJ^^ycat'.i 
daring which tho successive sovereigns of Russia 
were practically under Tartar dominion, and pro¬ 
ceed to the reign of Ivan the Great, who came to 
the throne in 1462, At this time the Tartar 
power in Russia was beginning to decay. Ivan 
made vigorous war against it, defeated Achmet in 
a pitched battle, peuetnitcd to his camp, and 
giving it to the names, .finally blotted out the 
Golden Horde which had held Russia in thrall for 
more than two centuries. He also made conquest 
in Poland, and at the end of Che war gave his 
daughter in marriagejto one of the Polish princes. 
He consolidated the sovereign power in his own 
person, and, more than any*,of his 'predecessors, 
deserved the. title of sovereign. He was the first 
to adopt the title of czar, and in his rqign re¬ 
lations were first established between Russia and 
Groat Britain. Accordtpg, to the Russian histo¬ 
rians, he was “ the saviour pf Russia, tho author 
of domestic unity, of the imperial power, and of 
the national libcriV;” bqt ho was notwithstanding 
‘U cruel despot, and had criminals burned to death 
' for heresy, ^e knout was introduced in his day. 

Iva^ was succeeded by Vassili Ivanovitch in 
1505. He completed the subjugation of the 
Tartars, and took the city of Smolensko from'the 
I’olcs. He reigned twenty-nine yoirs, and was 
succeeded by Ivan iv, who was but four years 
o]4 at the death of his &ther. His mother, 
the princess Helen, was to be regent during his 
minority; but for five years she exhibited such 
abominable profligacy and blood-thirstiness, that 
she was poisoned by the connivance of her family, 
to deliver the land from her intolerable yoke. 
The young prince, a true son of such a mother, 
grew up to merit the appellation which bbtory 
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accords him—that of Ivan thef Terrible. His I 
boyish amnscment was to ride down old men and 
women, and to worry them with dogs. Hit subjects 
called his minority “a minority of blood.” He 
was ^rtially brought to reason, however, Iw the 
inhabitants of Moscow, who, made desperate ny bis 
ferocious rule, fired the city in several places in 
one night, and nearly burnt him ib hiS* bed. He 
first established a Russian militia, the well-known 
“ strelitz," by which means be doubled the military 
force at his command. He compelled the khan 
to be baptized, and overt];Fcw the Turks with 
t|teir whole army of 80,000 men. Siberia, with its 
mines of gold and silver, was added to Russia in 
his reign, a territory extending across the north 
of Asia, from tj^e frozen ocean to the frontiers of 
China. Daring the life of his wife Anastasia, who 
had great influence over him, Ivan had restrmned 
his passions within tolerable bounds; but after her 
death he became a perfect monster‘of ferocity. 
His first<act was to exile his prudent advisers, and 
pcraecute their friends • ^ne of them he stabbed 
witli his own hands, while the victim was devoutly 
praying in church. His chief delight was te 
witness the agonies of the torture which he 
banselessly inflicted. Ho constantly carried an 
iron rod, with which he chastised those who 
brought him unwelcome intelligence, and would 
coolly read the letters while the blood was stream¬ 
ing from their persons. The inbabitants of 
Hovogorod oifended'him, and he revenged hijnself 
by a massacre which endured five weeks, frqm 
5(X)te IpOO being slaughtered eveiy day, hundreds 
•xrfthem by'his owfi hand. A volume might be 
filled with a bare recapitulation of the details of 
his bloody and disgusting tyranny. He yet 
thought himself a fit subject fur an English 
alliance, and sent to queen Elizabeth, demanding 
the hand of the lady Mary Hastings in marriage. 
The crowning atrocity of this miscreant was tlie 
murder of his favourite son, whom in a moment of* 
suspicion he accused .of conspiring against him, 
and felled to the ground with his iron rod. The 
prince perished from the blow, and Ivan the 
Terrible never «mi1cd after. He died hit the 
agonies of remorse on the 17th Mardi, 1584, 
leaving behind him a charlcter for cool, gratuitous 
ferocity and crncltjiunparalleled in human history. 

Ivan was supcceded-py his son Fcqdore i, atveak 
prineq, who left the affiiira of goYernment solely to 
his chancellor, Boris Goudonoff, the brother of his 
wife. This man aspired to the sovereign power.' 
To remove one of t^e*obstacles to his ambition,*he 
assassinated Fcodore's younger brother, Dimitri, 
and spread the report thab he had committed 
suicide. Fcodore dief after a reign of thirtgen 
years; and-it was strongly suspected that jie 
too perished through the instrumentality of his 
minister. • • 

The throne being now vacant—the race o( Rurik 
having terminated—the sgrimdees of the empire 
assembled to elect a sovereign. The choice*fell 
upon Boris, who with pretends reluctance accepted 
the proffered dignity. By this time Russia had 
obtained a rank among the nations of the earth, 
and numbered nearly twelve millions of inhabitants, 
mread over a temtory of 125,000 square miles. 
The new sovereign was crowned with great mag¬ 
nificence, and made great professiona of clemency,' 


which won him the regard of the people. In*his 
reign Russia was again visited with a most griev¬ 
ous famine of^hree years’ duration, for which time 
every aggravation of misery was endured. The 
granaries were exhausted, and horrors are related 
of the sufferings of the mople which remind us of 
the siege of ^ntaria. Wro than a hundred and 
twenty thousand people died at Moscow only; and 
the ftmine prevailed throughout phe whole em^re. 
The czar did his utmost te assuage the general 
suffmng; but notwithstanding that ample funds 
were distributed for their relief, it is suppobqd that ' 
not less than half a million of people periled in 
Russia by the iamine of 1601. The close of the 
reign of Boris, howqveif contrasted misera|;ly with, 
its commencement. Fearful of bis security, he* 
established a reign of terror almost eciq^l to that 
of Ivan himself, and became so hateful to his sub¬ 
jects that they gladly listened to the pretension^ 
of a youth named Gregory Olrefief, who clmmed 
to be the czavoviteh Dimitri, and consequently the 
heir to the throne. The king of Roland dgclared 
for the impostor, and famished him with troops. 
Thq czar was defeated in a pitched battle, and died 
shortly after on the 6th April, 1605. His son 
Feodoje was by the nobles declared his successor, 
but was dethroned by the successful pretender, 
anfl, with his mother, strangled in prison. The 
false Dimitri entered Moscow at the head of a large 
army on the 21st of June, 1605, and was pro¬ 
claimed czar; and, to his own astonishment, was 
acknowledged by the mother of the real Dimitri, 
who.had been assassinated, as her son; a decla¬ 
ration which she wae^duced to make through 
fear. He now became a favourite with the people, 
and the brightest anticipations were formed of his 
reign; bqt becoming intoxicated ^ith success, he 
gaye himself up to extravagances of all sorts, and 
confiding in a false security was slain by the con¬ 
spirator, Chouisii, at the head of some insurgent 
strelitz, terminating his cariler in less than one 
short year. 

The conspirator, Giouiski, was chosen his suc¬ 
cessor, and ascended the throne in 1606. He 
made himself popular by dispersing the Poles who 
had sided with the impostor. They, on their part, 
rose against him, marched upon and invested 
Moscow, and finally dethroned him. He died in 
prison at Warsaw, having reigned but four years. 
After his death ensued an interregnum ibaracter- 
feed by the moat dreadful barbarities. lu the ab¬ 
sence of anygoi^rning^ower, the Swedes invaded 
the countilj^, and disputetf Its possq^ion witbthe 
Poles. From this state of anarchy the Russiansir 
were delivered by Pojafski, a simplevhitizen, who, 
by his disinterestra patflotism, earned for hifliself 
the title o£The Cincinnetus of the north. Haviqg 
purged the lan^from its foes, he ma^animoasly 
refused the vacant throne, and induced the people 
to elect Mikhail Romanoff, a descendant firom the 
Rurik family by the female side. This young man 
was chosen czar in 1613, and became the found^^ 
of the present imperial family of Rnssia. He got 
rid of ilic Swedes and Poles, and Having restored 
peace, directed all his energies to establbh his 
country in tranquillity and prosperity. In spite of 
some unprosperous* wars, ho rrigned thirty-two 
years, and dira at the age of foityteine thmugh 
breaking a blood-vessel. ' His reign is regdrdld as 
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an advantageous one for RuBaia, but it u not freo 
from tbo atain of cruelty; aa an inatjnce of which 
it may be mentioned, that upon tlio capture of a 
second pretender of tho name of Dimitri, he had 
him cut to pieces in his presence. • 

On his death, his son Alexis naa proclaimed as 
his successor; but the government fell into the 
hanus of MoroRof,,a crafty and avarkious minister. 
The tyranny of this man produced a revolt, which 
ended' in his enforced retirement. Another pre¬ 
tender to the throne now arose; he was s^d to be 
the son" of the false Dimitri. After a vain attempt 
to enlist the Foies in his favom', he fled to Stock¬ 
holm, whence he was sold tf the czar for a sum of 
money, and soon after suSered death b^ quartering 
at Moscou^ • Subsequently a revolt, orig'uating in 
tbe general distress, broke out in the capital; and 
i|; was only suppressed by tho slaughter of tiurin- 
surgents and the banishment of some thousands 
of them to Siberia. Alexisudled tin 1670, having 
reigned thirty-one years. He was much regretted 
by his * sulgectsi as, daring his life, he eifected 
many reforms for the welfare of the state. He 
had married twice, having by his first wife two 
sons, Feodoro and Ivan, and several daughters, 
of whom Sophia'was the eldest and most' cele¬ 
brated; by Ills second wife he had two children, 
Peter and Hntalia. 

Feodore iii, the ddest son of Alexis, succeeded 
him. His reign, though short, was distinguished 
by one remarkable act. Observing that his nobles 
were coutinually quu'rell^g about qivestions of 
genealogy which involved piccedence, he ordered 
all the records of descent to be gathered in a heap 
in the palace yard, and set fire to theipi, thus ter¬ 
minating their jjMurd squabbles. * He 41^ 
reigning but five years. ^ 

[van T, tbe next heir, was an imbecile, hut his 
rights were warmly supported by bk sister Sophia, 
and ho ascended the throne. The feuds of the two 
families into which Alexis bad married, however, 
led to the fiercest rifalries and the most horrible 
excesses. The strelitz revolted, and being for a 
time masters, insisted that Ivan should share the 
throne with his half-brother Peter; and on the 
6th of May, 1681, they were crowned jointly, 
Sopliia being declared regent on account of the 
imfciJity of Ivan and the youth of Peter. 

The young- czar Peter, afterwards Peter the 
Qreat, was sent by Sophia to an obscure villagd,’ 
and purposely surroimded by loosd and abando^d 
characters, in,the hope''£hat he might imbibe their 
'j dissolute pr^neiples. He happen^, howev^, to 
come in ctmtect wi& a Gsooese of the name of 
Import, a profligate it is Iflte, but a man of action 
ara {intellect, with whom he contracted a lasting 
fHendship, and from whom he learnt the art ^ 
government. Influenced by his new friend, Peter 
began a new life. He organised a military fovee^ 
^fnrtified the village, and turned it into a military 
%Gbo(^ finding an old'vessel stranded on tm 
coast, he set her afloat again; and, under the guid¬ 
ance an old Ddteh laiilor, began the practical 
study of navigatioD. lb ^ hia studiee ha was 
encoruraged fay hia mother, who was extremely 
bitter agau^st the fimiion of Sophia. At sixtam, 
Peter, 1^ hof advice; nuffried Budoxa, daughter 
of colonel Lapunhin; trho bore him a stm. The 
regent, alarmed at the new character he was ac- 
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quiring, attempted hw assassination. The attempt 
fiuled, and, ns a consequence, led to her ow'u over¬ 
throw ; she was eompujPed to abandon her autho¬ 
rity and retire into a monastery. Peter issued a 
procK^iation. that her name should not in future 
appear in any public document; and, with the con¬ 
sent of his elder brotlier Ivan, who had not parti¬ 
cipated in the crimes of his sister, assumed the 
solo sway. Peter raaniicsted the kindest regard 
for his brother up to the day of Lis death, which 
look place in 1696. 

The above brief sum'hiary of tbe events of early 
Eussimi history may servo to put the reader iS 
possession of thu leading facts prior to the acces¬ 
sion of Peter the Great, of whoso life we propose 
to take a cursory survey in our next article. 


A VISIT TO LAMJlETir PALACE. 

¥ 

Oftbn when crossing Westminster bridge have 
wo regarded with curiosity the gloomy-fooking, 
dark, irregular pije of old buildings on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, known under tho name of 
Lambeth palace, a mansion which ha.s been ,{br 
centuries the residence of tbe archbishops of Can¬ 
terbury. Few tilings of the kind can bo more 
striking than the contrast between the smoked, red 
brick*' irregular turrets, and- sullen walla of the 
old m-chiepiscopal palace, and the splendid flu;ado, 
regular architMture, and elaborately ornamental 
style of tbo new houses of parliameM. 'Wet 
all persons from whose miuds the luftoric memories 
of the past have not been obliteratud by the stir¬ 
ring events of the present, tbe palace of Lambeth 
must present features of greater interest than tho 
psdace of St, Stephens. Its spacious halls and 
lofty towers recall the time when the head of an 
'augnst hierarchy aspired to almost regal power, 
and when the primate of England, oblivions of the 
low estate of those apostles whose successor he 
professed to be, in the equipments of his retaiiters, 
the rmmber of his vassals, and theeipleiidour of hk 
style of living, vied successfully with royalty itself. 
Rut as some parts of tCe palace tell of the wealth 
and power formerly possessed by the papal church, 
so the dark vaults, treacherous .staircases, and 
gloomy dungeons,.surest most pwifally t^e ex¬ 
tent to which that church has carried its spirit of-- 
'i-eligious intolerance, and call forth a sentiment of 
de^ thankfulness for the 'English reformation, 
whieh, although perhaps retmiung for a time some 
of tho elements oLki^try incidental to the age, 
wqs tbo parent of the religious fireedem which we 
n<-w so mercifully enjoy. Tho first time that we 
had the pleasure of Mcoming acquainted with tbe 
interior cf Lambeth palace was on a bright day 
in early Juno, and the fresh green of the trees of 
the park aflbrded a pleasant cmitrast to the sombre 
toWbrs ,of tlte palace which rise gloomily above tbe 
narrow streets whieh form ratl^ an iueonve&ient 
approach to it, Kor was tbe contrast leas between 
the dirty, noisy street, filled with ragged children 
at pliy, and the perfect quiet when we drove im- 
derneath the ancient gateway into the spacious 
courtyard, and the massive gates- shut out the 
hum ofHbe busy woHd. Perkin tho reader may 
be interested in tracing out vrith us the history of 
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this stotely but irregular pile, for mnsiy a uame of 
historic fame is associated •vith it. 

We find that the Saxon kings hoS a manor 
here, and ancient historkins tells us that Haidi- 
canute died liere, amid the jollity of a wdding 
dinner, in 10d2. His sudden death was attnbnted 
to poison, but the most probable opinion is that 
he died of intemperance; and the anr.iversary of 
his death was commemorated for centuries under 
the name of Hogs-lide, or Uock^olidag, 

About this period Lambeth constituted part of 
the estate of Goda, sistar to Edward the Con- 
«fessor; but her husband bestowed it on the see of 
Rochester. Prior to this, Harold, son of earl 
Oodwyn, put the usurped erbwn of England on 
his head, with his own hands, at Lambeth. In 
10G8 William the Conqueror seised it, and gave 
part of the lands to his brother, the bishop of 
Bayeux, but afterwards restored the whole to the 
see of Rochester; and an account df it, compiled 
in an •Amusingly statistical style, is preserved in 
lOodhiiday-book. It became the property of the 
see of Canterbury in 1197. The palace itself is of 
very great antiquity, though wo cannot determine 
the fact that any part of the Sukon fabric still sub¬ 
sists. Our . first record of the pnsent palace he- 
^na in 1216, when Boniface, as an expiation for 
some outrageons behaviour, obtuned a bull from 
Urban iv to build a new house at Lambeth; and it 
was gradually enlarged and ifti]>rored by hisjnccas- 
sors in the see. In 1424 aceh&hop Cmohal? built 
the Lollards’ tower, and expen^ea brg)r anma nx 
^ tl </3 improvement^ the palace. Twoevposite 
’'characters, andibiwop Craumcr and eanmdu Pole, 
made considerable alterationsi and the dbapaLvras 
repaired and decorated by archbishop Landi 
In the time of the commonwealth, when &na- 
tical was united with political furj’, the works of 
art and the memorials of the dead were sacrificed 
to misguided zeal or sacrilegious plunder; and jt 
is deeply to be regretted that a man so truly great 
as Cromwell should so far have yielded to the dic¬ 
tates of expediency as to make the ignorant fana¬ 
ticism of his followers subservient to his own pur¬ 
poses. Lambdlh palace shared the fate oPmany 
of our ecclesiastical buildings, and fell td the share 
of the re^cides, Scott and Hardynge, who pulled 
down a rart, and. Isold the materials for thejp own 
profit. The -bhapel ‘they tamed into a dancing. 
room; and, because the tomb of archbishop Parker. 
stared them in the face and checked their mirth, 
it was broken to.pifp^, and his bones dug up by 
Hardynge. The oorpse, which was folded in many 
eSreefoths, and seemed veiw well preserved, was 
taken and buried un^er a^dtmghiH; but on the 
restoration of king Charles it was honourably ro- 
iuterred near the steps of the altar. The paiace 
itaelf was used as a prison for the royalists; but 
BO unhealthy was the locality, that out*of a hun¬ 
dred ministers from the west of England who 
were confined there at dhe time, almost all dipd of 
a pestilential fever. Archbishop*.Tuxon, on the 
restoration, found the residence m his predecessors 
in a most ruinous state, and rebuilt ana much 
beautified a great port of it. The latest improve¬ 
ments were made by the late primate, and the 
drawing-room is as mrge and splendid an apart¬ 
ment as any in the palaces of royalty, fhis arch¬ 
bishop also turned the dining-hall of archbishop 


Juxoii, which is ninety-five feet lon^, into the 
present magnificent library, and the ancient guard- 
chamber into the present state dining-room, to 
which matiy of the portraits have been removed. 
This room has a handsome gothic roof of old oak, 
and is usiA oq the occasions when the primato 
gives state dinners to the cabinet ministers, the 
mayor and corporation of Ijoudon, the bishops, and 
other illustrious personages. • 

We will now ask our readers to accompany us 
through a portion of the palace, be^nning with the , 
library,»the very atmosphere of which brepthes of 
antiquity and learning. It was founded by arch¬ 
bishop Bancroft in 1611; two years after the 
execution of Laad.it #a$ seized by parliament, b.ut 
restored at the restoration, The.whole number of 
printed books is estimated at upwafdi of 25,000 
volumes. The^ are, qp might be expected, chiefly 
of* a nature suitable to the studies of the learnt 
possessor, and consist ^ndpally of scarce contro¬ 
versial divinity^ thefflogicat works by the early 
fathers, and records of ecclesiastical affium, inter¬ 
spersed with rare and carious editions of the Scrip¬ 
tures. The library is by no means deficient, how¬ 
ever, in the solid part of general literature, and 
, soma topographical works axe distingniriied by the 
peculiar beauty of tha embeHishments. Apart 
from the printed voltamesv there is » nlbable col¬ 
lection of uss., some of them containing very 
costly illuminations. One of these manuscripts is 
in a voiy &ur Roman hand, and contmns a very 
'fine illtammation of ewl Itivers presenting Caxton 
' tils- panriter to Edward.«T, in presence of his queen, 
the duke of TorkT'and others of the nobility. 

. Anothmr jis. worthy of notice ia a felio on vellum, 
supposed to be of the thirteenth century, ropre- 
aentingothe apocalypse of St. Ja]uii ^itn a snort 
Latin exposition in seventy-eight matchless illumi¬ 
nations, whoso colours are well retained, and the 
gold uncommanl;^ brilliaa^* The uss. are not 
generally interesting; they contain entries of acts 
respecting the temporalities of the archbishops, 
homages, popes' bulls, dispensations, letters to and 
from popes, cardinals, kings, princes, and others, 
etc.; but these are far more attractive to the pro¬ 
fessed antiquarian than to the cursory observer, 

A edrions proof in favour of the disputed longevity 
of the tortoise is preserved here, being a tortoise 
shell with the fiillowing inscription:—“ The shell 
, of a tortoise placed in Lambeth garden by arch¬ 
bishop Laud ip 1633, where it remained till I7i3, 
when it was unfortunatelyJUlled by the negfigence 
of a gardener.” •* * 

The gnard-chamber^is a large et^e-room fifty# . 
six feet long by twen|^-aeven wid^; and, t^ou^ 
fortunately the ncci%B]ty for its use has pas^ 
away, it was a most necessary appendage in those 
days, when the rule was 

• “ That those may take who have the power. 

And those may keep who CM.” 

- 

The arms and equipments for a large band of 
vaasals were of frequent asp when the chureh 
fimnd it ncaessoty to dispute itg rights with the 
state by force of arms; and in the plundering of 
the palace in 1642 the quantity of. these weapons 
was greatly exaggerated in order Jto inereine the 
popular hatred against Laud. This, saw great 
dining-room, conhuns portraits of all arch- 
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tAtfUETH rALl/>R, FROM THE Yti\MI-.S. 


bishops from Land iisJ6.S3, to Cortfwallisin 1768. 
The pictnrc of Laud is a remarkably fine one by 
Vandyke, and one caniread the lines of determina¬ 
tion and indomitable will on the handsome but 
haughty fece of this celebrated prelate. In 1^3 
he was translated from the see of London to that 
of Canterbury, and liis bigotry, together witjj L’s 
unfortunate attempt to introduce the liturgy into 
Scotland, created him numerous enemies., At the 
commencement of the long parliament he was 
impeached by the commons and sent to the Tower,, 
frtJm whence, after lying there for,three years, he 
was brought to trial, bnttacQuitted by the house of 
peers, which so provoked his antagonisS's in the 
tower house <Jhat they passed a bill of attainder 
declaring him guilty of treason, which they com¬ 
pelled the lords to ratify, and the archbishop was 
accordingly beheaded on Tower-hill, Jandary 10th, 
1644. Thus Mrished in the sevcitty-second year 
of his age, wimn sight of the towers of Lambeth 
palace, archbishop lAud, a man whose ambition, 
JiLe Wolsey's, was the cause of his terrible downfall. 
Posterity has in part reversed the sentence pro¬ 
nounced upon him by the men of his own time, from 
whom the better points of his charaoter were hid¬ 
den by his severity and intolerance. Grievous, how¬ 
ever, were the errors into which he was betrayed. 

The portraits of ’ archbishops Tillotson and 
Tenison, both men of piety and learning, also look 
as if mut be striking likenesses. Tillotson, j 


lit will be remembered, attended Lord William 
Russell to the scafibld, and his sermons, which 
still retain a high rank, were at one time regarded 
fu a standard of English oratory.. Tenison so dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his zeal for protestantism, 
both before and after the revolution, that William 
III translated him from Lincoln to the see of 
Canterbury in 1694. lie was the anthqf of nume- 
I rons polemical works. In th^ portmts one of the 
I niost interesting features is* (he gradual change 
in the archiepiscSpal costume. We have the 
nOrtrmt of Laud, whose appearance, were it not for 
his i-ohes, would bederidemy military, wearing his 
own hair nnpqwdered, a moustache and imperial 
and a ruT, which in ^rchbishop Tillotson’s tidie 
gave place to a wig worn without powder. The 
dreSs gradually alters till it bewmes nearly 
identical with that (familiar to aU who attended 
the openmg of the Exhibition or Cryatal Palace) 
worb by the present primate. 

The building of the long gallery is ascribed to 
cardinal Pole, jmd the e^le of architecinre is of 
his perihd. This noble room is particularly 
interealing for the fine cifilection of portrmts ot 
prelatm it contains. The one which instantly 
arrests the attention is that of cardinal Pole, said 
to be a copy from the Barbarini palace, but it 
has the delicacy and spirit ef the finest original. 
It represents him in a cardinal’s dress, the scarlet 
of which ia of the most vivid colour. The face is 
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remarkably handsome, in spi^ of a ion? beard of 
auburn hair, which looks more suitable to his 
character as statesman than as a.^bbishop, and 
bears altogether a strong resemb! 'nee to the royal 
line of Plantagenet. Ilia early life—spent in a non* 
astery and afterwards in Oaford and Italy—is not 
remarkable. On his return to England he opposed 
Henr^ riii’s first divorce in such strong terras that 
the king drove him from hiS presence, and never 
saw him more. On leaving England he was 
made a cardiniU, and nearly oWined the popedom 
on the death of Paul iii. *Wlicn Mary ascended 
the throne, Pole returned to England as legate, 
in which capacity he absolved the parliament from 
the sin of heresy, and reconciled the nation to the 
holy see. The* very day after the burning of 
Cranmer he was made archbishop of Canterbury, 
and shortly after chancellor of both universities, 
but ho survived queen Mary only one day. 

^ [TO SE COI(ri.D{IED IH DUE NEXT,] 


MRS. OPIB. ^ 

Hike old city of Norwich, thou town of the 
maiw churches, tapering cathedral spire, ancient 
castle, and rich memories! What if thy streets 
are a little narrow, thy pavement more than a 
little rough, thy tiles red, and thy houses not over 
regular; thy natives love thee dearly, and run ^ver 
with fond association the names of the wise, bravq, 
and pious-hearted on^s who once called thee home, 
^ .And here, among many an old red brick building, 
relics of olden times, there still stands one to 
which we point with a little of our citizen glory, 
as the residence of Amelia Opie. Once indeed the 
mansion wore a pleasanter aspect than at present; 
for in our childhood’s days there were fewer great 
tall factory chimnc}'s around, and the noise of 
handlooms in the cottage chambers had not then, 
as now, given place to the whirl of the mon¬ 
strous steam-engine. 

Yes, there, in that comfortable spot, with its 
large shady gardcij, stocked, as we well knew, with 
currants and gooseberries, and strawberries and 
apples, were the childish year# of the only ^ughter 
of Dr. Aidcr^on pasqed. It was not the birth¬ 
place of Amelia, hpweverj for that we must look*in 
Calvert Street, from whence the, worthy doctor 
removed at an early period of his only child’s life, 
to this same red house opposite St. Clement’s 
chnrdi. . • • • 

Drj Alderson was tfphysicina of some celebrity 
in his native place, and is descrihfd by those who 
knew him as a genial kindly man, of fine prcsenc% 
and cheerful manners. In the eyes of his childi 
he was faultless; and so close was the attachment 
which existed between the father and daughter, 
that even in old age 1 have seen the bright, eye 
of the anthoress fill with,tears, and her voice 
tremble with emotion, at the thonghtseof her long 
buried parent. Those who knew Amelia Opie 
will never forget her tender mention of tho nssne 
of “ father." 

He was a generous, charitable man, as his large 
hall in St. Clement’s witnessed; for the forms 
which were placed therd for his poor sufibring 
fellow creatures were always crowded from* half 
past eight to eleven, and it continued to be bis 
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practice to prescribe gratuitously for the needy 
until the year. 1821, when, unable to go down 
atmrs, he was obliged to sdlid a message to the 
poor people by his daughter, with the «ad import 
that he could no longer open his house to try and 
heal their disease's. “ We wept together on this 
day,’’ says Mrs. Opio, " and they were bitter tears; 
for I feared he would not long survive the loss of 
usefulness." 

The mother of Mrs. Opie died jvhen her,daugh¬ 
ter was but fifteen—a critical age indeed for.a girl 
to be deprived of the guide of maidenhood. Her 
character is best described by an incidental refer¬ 
ence which Mrs. Opiefnokes in her fragment of. 
Rutobiograply, where she sayp. 

" 1 was naturally a fearful child; but I was not 
allowed to remain so. Well do I remember the 
fear# which 1 used to indulge, and prove by tears* 
and screams, whenever I snw the objects that called 
forth my alarm. •Tho'first terror was of blade 
beetles, tho second of frog.s, the thipd of skeletons, 
the fourth of a black man, and the fifth of mad¬ 
men. My mother, who was os firm from principle 
as sRo was gentle in disposition, made me take a 
beetle ip my hand and so convince myself it would 
not hurt me. As her word was law I obeyed her, 
bat*often with a shrinking frame: but the point 
WHS carried; and when, as frequently happened, I 
was told to take up a beetle and put it out of the 
way of being trodden upon, I learned to forget my 
1 former fear." 

She parsiied the samn course with a frog and 
the skeleton. Doubtlesit’Mrs. Alderson had stndied 
the child’s character; but it is an example to lie by 
no means blindly followed, for it is very certain 
that the efiect on^ome children woqM have been 
the increase rather than ^he cure of these childish 
and unaccountable antipathies. 

A few lines, expressive of heytender recollection 
hf this mother, are perhaps among the sweetest of 
her little poems, in a volume published many years 
after, and entitled “ Lays for the Dead." 

“ Ami I, in long departed day, * 

Those dear though solemn precincts sought, 

W hen evening slied her iiorting rH]', 

And twiUghtsIeugthening shadows brought. 

Tlicre Ipng I kuelt beside the stone 
Which veils thy day, lamented shade! 

While memory, yeare for ever gone, 

^ * And all the distaut past, portrayed. • 

* I saw thy glance of tenSer love, 

Thy raecic of suflci'ing’s sickly hue ;•* * 

Thine eye whore gentle swertues.a strovi^ 

To look the case it m?ely knew. * 

Oh, Iiow I mourn mytiecdlcss youth; m 

'Thy watchful care repaid so ill; • 

Yet joy to thii^ some words of truth 
tiunJe in my soul and teach me still. 

Lika lamps along life’s fearful way. 

To mo at times those truths have idioiia; e 

And oft, when snarn around me lay, 

That light has nuide my danger known. 

• • * 

Then how thy grateful child has Illicit 
£ach wise reproof thy eeoents bore;. 

And now she longs, in worlds of rest, 

'To dwell with thee for evermore.’’ 

The position o(>>^ motherless girl was donht- 
lefis one <& some danger to a charaeter snitiically 

gay Bi^d buoyant; and wjien at fiftc«n wo find {he 

• • 
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bri^'ht nnd attractive Amelia beading’ her father’s i the most affectionate respect. She is described in sir 
dinner table, we are apt to vish .i er either at a I James Macintosh’s “ Life," as ” a most intelligent, 
safe scliooi or nnder some judicious guardianship, j excellent woman, mild and unassnming, quiet and 
She WHS, according to her own account, fond of mee^ sitting amidst her large family, occupied with 
excitement,, and amongst other pxdtdment almost her p^lc, ^t always assisting b^ her great know- 
erazy at assize time. Fancy the eager little lady on ledge the ^vuncement of kind, dignifi^ conduct.’’ 
some such occasion gazing out at the window of Of the musical talent of Mrs. (^ie, Mrs. Taylor 
some friend’s honse to see the judge come in, listen- wrote in a little notice of her friend: “ Mrs. Opie 
ing with a sort of rapture to the sound of the trum- never arrived rat superiority as a player, but she 
pets, w^h their own peculiarly solemn tones of warn- J may be said to have been unrivalled in that kind 
mg; and “ with reverence’’ d>e remarks, “did 1 1 of singing in which she more particularly de- 
ever behold the judge’s wig and the scarlet robes." i lighted." Well, indeed, cun 1 recall the effect 
Once in her early youth her desire to hear a j which the plaintive and sweet, rather than power- 
’ trial was so intense, thkt, notwithstanding the ful, voice of this- interesting won^an had on my 
crowd and many discouragements, she push^ her j childish cars. She was long past the charm of 
Way to the very side of baron Gould himself, and | early womanhood then, and doubtless want of 
the handsome and venerable old man, delighted at practice (Ibr she had joined the society of Friends) 
Amelia’s ffxed and earnest attention, began to ! and increasing age had somewhat robbed her sing- 
talk kindly to her, andf when she left the court ing of its durmer sweetness and beauty, lint it 
actually'invited her to eoTftc agSin. “Never,” she was one autumn afternoon, hi an old. rumbling 
says,-^ was my vanity so gratifiedand accordingly stage coach on our way to Cromec,that'sil6 especially 
the next day she went alone to resume her scat, charmed me, her only fellow passenger, by songs of 
hoping that her success might be as flattering as the olden time. The “ Kcintlecr,” if I mistake not 
heretofore; but a man rudely pushed her back at her own composition,and “Love’s Young Dream,” 
the entrance, saying: “ 'There, miss, go h<pne, this rang in my ears for days afterwiirds, and I ha/c 
is no place for you; there, go, I tell you.” But miss never before or since heard any music so charming 
was obstinate and stood her ^ound, turning* her us that of her voice as we journeyed on beneath 
face to the judge, who, jieroeiving the energetic the shade of the old bowery lanes of her native 
young Indy, order^ one of his servants to make country. She saw, no doubt, how pleased I was; 
wny for his new acquaintance, and at his desire for} remember at the end of the ride, when 1 gave 
she again seated herself by .sir Henry. “ It was p sort of sigh that the songs were over, she said 
not in nature," adds Mkl. Opie, “notwn my weak with her customary ndiveU^ “ 'This is a pneate 
nature at loast, to resis^casting a triumphant exhibition, remember. Then must mot ask me to 
glance at my impertinent reprover, and I had the sing again.” I dare say though that I did, for 1 
aatisihetion of seeing that he looked rather foolish.” can recall several similar gratifications, but never 
'Pho taste Ikus early manifested never tbrsook her. one so ebarroing as that of the soiig of the journey. 
Well do many of her friends remember hv intense But time was pasijing away. At the age of 
and anxious interest during the causes of each twenty-ei^ht, her friend Mrs. Taylor speaks of her 
successive assize. . “ I have often asked myself,” as possessing graces of mind, person, and manner, 
she writes, " why it is that I and many others eftS “ Her countenance was animated, bright, and 
•it from early m«rning till evening in a court of beaming; her eyes soft, expressive, and lull of 
justice, with still increasing interest; and the ardour; her hair, abundant and beautiful, of auburn 
answer has been, that it proceeds from that general hue, and waving in long tresses; her figure Well¬ 
and enduring passion, the love of excitement, formed, and her carriage fine.” Mr. Opie’s por- 
Those courts twe epitomes of human life. A court trait of her (if not fluttered) certainly confirms 
of justice may be likened to a'stage, the principal this description; add it appears indeed that her 
performers on which are the hamsters. A iVm general fascinations were ve'y great at this period. 
JPrius conrt is a new drama.”* And as late as 'Her tastes wore theatrical; for even at eighteen 
1849, in a letter to the anther of her interesting she compoied a little tragedy for the amusement 
■- biography, she says: “ I was^ithere in court froip of her friends, which is still extant. Her inti- 
nine to six on Friday, and from nine to nine t^e .mocy with the Kemble family doubtless fostered 
following *Jay; that is, twelve hour$ on Saturday, 'this penchant, and she tSver entertained a warm 
without isfreshment rf„any kind, save two ginger- love for Mrs. Siddons. " 
bread cakes.” . Then there won the charms of her visits to Lon- 

J)anciiig and Frenoh somewhat diverted her) don. With what gusto does the lively letter 
' in her girlhood from this singurcr taste. Sho< writer describe the parties of gaiety, the interviews 
learned the former acoomplithment of a man with Mr. Siddons, Charles Kemble, etc.; and still 
named Christian, and the latter of a Mr. Colom- morsito her old taste must have been the scenes at 
, bine, one of a fondly of French refugees. ■ It was the Old Bailey, to the trials of which she was ad- 
* a happy thing for Amelia Alderson, that, at a very mitted, but of which, from political reasons, the 
early peri^ of her girlhood, the female friendship records were not preserved, 
which she. so greatly needed was providentially But her girl life was nearly over. One night, 

3 ’led in .t^ person of Mrs^ John Taylor, the at an evening party, in the house of a friend of the 
er of the vndl-known Muw. Austin. She Aldersons, John Opie made his first aoqnrintance 
ffyama to bsve fixeirised a most healthy infinence with his fotora wifo. She seems at once to have 
in dire^ng hifr taste to’literature; and of this captivated the somewhat rough pabter, as, entering 
lady she waa always wont to speak in terras of the finwing-room," bright and smiling, dressed 

■ —_— -i— in k robe rf blue, h«r nedt and arms bare; on 

« Sv« “ lufe,” hr c. Jj. Biigatmtl. her head a small bonnet, placed in coquettish style 
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sideways on ber bead, ber beautiful hair banging ' reconcile " pity with justice " in her treatment of 
in rich waving tresses over her sboulderm her face . her, are all olmmteristie of her amiable and bene- 
kindling with joy.”* i volent dispoMfion. A littlte gleam of suushine, 

Those who knew Mr. Qpie, have alwau do-; however, gladdens her after the* cloud ;• and a visit 
scribed him as a great contrast to his challuing to Paris in i803 uroved that her husitond's pccu* 
wife. He lacked the polish and refinemeu* for ninry prospects were more cheering. Of course, 
which she was so eminent, and perh.»p8 some tlio painter's object was the Louvre, which Napo- 
domestic troubles which he Ijad in early h;'; tended leon Imd recently enriched wiiji those glorious 

filtfir Vtta 4.umnAlt iinsl Vita ■t^iintftikwa I itta uriM*l<4*a inAtvtawd’al t31«a 


to sour his temper and tol harden his manners, works of the world’s most immortal painters. She 
He was a genius somewhat prematurely forced speaks of her own plca-suro as that of ignorance, of 
into publicity; for as early .ns his twentieth year her husband's as the purest scientUic Relight. 
Dr. Woloot (the well-knowd Peter Pindar), struck Uut the pictures seem to have given our enthn- 
with his talents, introduced him from his quiet siastic femalo traveller less pleasure than a peep at 
country home in Cornwall, to. the busy artistic the first consul oi\ hit way to the con^rvativo, 
world of London, where his popularity was how- senate, and the proud delight o£ bcholihug her 
ever but short-lived, and neglect followed the husband walking through the gallery bjr the side 
perhaps excessive admiration which ho first in- | of the loved and distinguished patriot of her 
spired. But he worked on conrageonsly, and en-1 country, Charles James* Pox. It was a busy and 
doavonred by study to supply the want of early 1 eventful time, this her first continental trip, and 


cdncatioti, which was often so apparent in after j she left the Frcmdi metropolis with regret, 
life. .^Itu.. Cnnq^gham, in his Life of Opie, says, r But not all the joys of her myried lifq could 
" He was like an mspired*peasant.” J wean her from her strong filid attachment. Her 

The marriage of Amelia Alderson took place in len^hencd stay at her dear old native city used to 
the church of Mary-lc-bono in Lyndon, on the 8th ; call forth the occasional remonstrances of'her bus- 
•f May, 1798. j band. If I do not adrniro you more,” says one of 

There were some struggles in store for the young | these conjugal letters, “ I feel you are part of my- 
wiie. Great economy and self-denial were neees- self more than at firstand then urges her speedy 
sary; and yet these first years of their married life return, as “ he longs so very much to see her." 
seem to have been calm andJiappy.^ Mr. Opio’s 1806 was a prosperous year, and Mi-s. Opio 
tastes were domestic and inexpensive, anft bo writes: “Our circumstances were now such as 
soemed to live for his profession, and his poi-traits would enable us to have more of the comforts and 


But not all the joys of her myried Iikv could 
weau her from her strong filial attachment. Her 


sary; and yet these first years of their married life return, as “ he longs so very much to soo her." 
seem to have been calm andJiappy.^ Mr. Opio’s 1806 was a prosperous year, and Mi-s. Opio 
tastes were domestic and inexpensive, anft bo writes: “Our circumstances were now such os 
soemed to live for his profession, and his portraUs would enable us to have more of the comforts and 
at tliis time were “ greatly improved in grace and elegancies s^f life, and to receive our frionds in a 
poftness." it was aegreat delight to his wife to i manner*more suited to'the esteem wo eutertmned 
discover that, so far from objecting to the literary j for them. I was allowed to make the long pro- 
employments in which, by tliis time, Mrs. Opie's | jected alteration in my apartments, and he had 
days were principally spent, her husl^nd was dis-1 resolved to indiJge hiraself in thejttxury (as ho 
posed to aid and encourage her in the exercise of caltsd it) of keeping a horse." 
her talent for writing. “ Knowing, at the time of Of h'er “ Simple Talcs," published at this time, 
our marriage,” she observes, “that my most tlie"EdinburglvBcview’’8a^i"Ther6i8some- 
favoiirite amusement was writing, ho did not check'thing delightfully feminine m'Mrs. Opie’s writ- 
my ambition to become an author, and our only ings—an apparent artles.<ines8 in the coinpoeitiou 
quarrel on the subject* was, not that I wrote so of her narrative. She doe.s not rcuson well, but 
much, bnt that 1 did not' write more and better, has, like most accomplished women, the talent of 
Idleness was the ^olt he was most violent against perceiving truth without the reasoning process, 
in both sexes." . 1 (er language is often inaccurate, but always gprace- 

Tbe year after her marriri^e, Mr. Opie presented fui and haf-monions." 
her with a iieautiful portrait of her friend Mrs. A pleo-sant visit to Southill, “a paradise in the 
Twiss; this was. in’hes possession at the tinm of wild," os %be saju, the seat of Mr. li^itbread, 
her death, and’she speaks very (en^erly of it in took place the same year; but on their return 
her “ Hays for the Dead,” as “ the gift of love." I hbme sorrow came. Mr. Opie, to make amende 
“ That speaking picture was of bridal love! • 1 little fight days holiday, overtftzed 


“ That speaking picture wa-s of bridallove! • - „ v , . . 

Now both tbifpidLthr and his subject are * the powera^of mind and Body, and*his health 
^ Where picturcrcoine not." fell a saorince. His lectures on paining, which 

III 1801, Mrs. Opio nublished her celebrated him fame, apparently v/ero tUu means of 

tale of" The Father and5iiughter,"and it is cow j 

*8ider^ on the whole to have been her best workq Ji'ght of of “'e proudest dws of 

indeed, there are one or two touoMng scenes in the i h“ when a^r thq delivery (^the first lecture 
book, which wottldof themselves have immcflttalisod he wm esro^d home by sir William Beechey, 
the author had she never written another, line, complimented by his brother artists, and, in a per- 
She had cause for all her'efforts; for Opie’s pro- feet flush of joy, he was, as ms wife relates, to^ 
fession seemed now to become less ludtetive, and he much elated to sleep. j, t . j 

beheld himself that year dmost without, employ- A ^ow 


ti:ra,;;deUes of I edWng forpeat™» were ov«, «id the 

misconduct of her “ maid Anne," and her desire to hind and loving wife and daughter totumed to 
luiswiiuufc* ui __,_,_ ker parent 8 house for calm and consolation. 

. , p. eS. spirit* although^ tender, was elastic, Odd a 
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few years after her husband’s death she appears 
to have entered heartify once more into London 
gaiety and visiting. Her letters ha% a peculiar 
charm—^not graceful exactly, but naive and natural. 
One day you find her with her usual love of ex¬ 
citement, in full chase of his imperial K^sion ma¬ 
jesty, grasping his wrist, etc.—lining on another 
at lady Cone’s in the evening—acting proverbs, and 
gay and joyous tuf’a girl, charming every one with 
her liveliness aud simplicity, and r^oimg in the 
society of the choicest literary spirits of the day, 
and m6n of rank and note. 

" Baron de Humboldt,” she writes, “ is very 
charming.”—^”Two o’clocl^. I have lived more in 
'two hollrs to-day than I usually live in a month. 
Have been to Peru and Mexico, climbing the Table 
mountain!'’ etc. Tliostj^who only remember the 
pleasant Quakeress in her plain, but always good, 
rich fawn or grey silk dress, will smile at little 
speeches lilto the following :—“ Lady Cork has 
given me a beautiful trimming to wear on the 
•tth (at a masktH ball), fur the bottom of a dress. 
It is really handsome—a wreath of white satin 
flowers worked on net.” “ Old Albinia of B«ck- 
ingliamshire,” too, made her promise to go to her 
masquerade breakfast en masqne; and again, ” I 
go to the ball of the duke of VVeltin^on, full 
dressed, in train and high feathers, wiui a pink 
domino of calico.” 

But the gay days were drawing to a close. Life, 
with a few passing clouds, had been hitherto, to 
Amelia Opie, only as a flowery meadow—a sunny 
path. God sent her a loving mcssage'to win her 
from the allurements of tue road; and khc was 
now about to enter the valleys of humiliation and 
sorrow, at which she had only glandbd from her 
dizzy height vf prosperity: her kind heart aching, 
indeed, as she viewed other pilgrims treading"the 
tearful way, but aching rather from sympathy 
than personal acqH'intance with* grief. It must,! 
not be overlooked that for many years an intimate 
friendship had subsisted between Amelia Opie and 
the Gurney family. Elizabeth Fry was a great 
favourite with the lively lady in early life, and 
some references in the first part of Mrs. Fry’s 
Journal to “ Amelia" show that they were kindred 
spirits; but God, who found w&rk for the gentle 
philanthropist among his poor suffering creatures, 
gave her strength to leave all the fasdnation of 
the world for the sake of the meek and lowly on,e; 
'and, perhaps, among all the acquaintances and 
frien& of Elizabeth Garfiey’s early life, there wad 
not one whef seemed less likely than ti!i'e authoress 
of ” Father, and Daughter” to put on the garb of 
the Quaker, and to leave the throng of pleasure- 
seekers. Joseph John Gumey, howiever, appears 
always to have exercised a steady influence over 
her; and tlie example of hiatovcly and gifted 
sister Priscilla, who died in 1821, wrought a great 
change in her conduct. 

There is a letter, dated 1814, from the pen of 
the good Joseph John Gurney, the whole of which 
wonld be worth transcribing did onr limits permit. 

In reference to her love of the heau monde, he 
says (how like himself, kind, yet firm in reproof!). 


conntrifle^4raK-coated, methodical fnend, knows 
nothing e^'* the world,’ misinterprets the meaning 
of |ihe aj^tle when he says, ‘ Be not conformed 


to the world,' and is frightened by the bugbear of 
a namo as a child by a ghost. 

“There may be some truth in these observa* 
tioiis. We arc all citizfns of the world, and there 
isao/lepartment of it not tinctured with evil; but 
I rer!r particularly to the fashionable world, of 
which I am apt to entertmn two notions—the 
first, that there is ranch iu it of real evil; the 
second, that there is much which, though not evil 
in itself, has a Mecided tendency to make us for¬ 
get God, and thus generates evil indirectly. 

“ Do not,” he says, in closing, “ be angry with me. 
Write a letter, and fkrewell in the best sense of the 
word. “ Thy affectionate friend, 

“ J. J. Gubkht.” 

Again, he writes: “ I should like to know how 
thy mind was affected by lady B.’s masquerade, 
because I am sure if 1 could sing and converse in 
that way, iqid procure all manner of favour and 
applause, I should be as vain as a peacock.” 

It was in 1814 that Mrs. Opie_be(p),w to make 
it a practice regularly to attend Hie religiofls cer¬ 
vices of " Friends,” although not till eleven years 
afterwards did she become an actual member of the 

In her youth she had attended the Uiutanan 
chapel ; but whilst in London she usually wenf to 
church, aud had not apparently any fixed religions 
principles whatever. Evangelical reli^on was, it 
must be confessed, at a low ebb in Norwich iu 
those times. The intelligent and the learned were 
in few instances enlightened Christian men, and 
there.was much scepticism s'oroad (p her native 
city. The conversations at the board of the gifted" 
William Taylor, who loved to collect around it all 
the wit and learning of the place, were, alas! deeply 
tinctured with the spirit of infidelity; and there 
are some now living who can recall the 8cene.s 
there, which far be it from us to perpetuate. God 
has done much for Norwich since his days—^may 
its citizens live up to their privileges! 

By degrees the world was left. There is a slow 
but sure progress iu onr author. The heroine of 
one, of her tales, published in 1816, is made the 
vehicle of her own changed sentiments. " Some 
suppose that morality ccan stand alone without the 
aid of religion, and even fan^ tha| republican 
firmness will help ns to bear affliction; but J feel 
that the only refuge in sorrow'and trial is the 
Sock qf Agee, 'and the promises of the gospel.” 
Ill 1820 her fother was attacked with an illness 
foom which he never fuUy.rallied, and in 1821 It 
increased to an alarming extent. Now was the 
time for the loving daughter to labour and to pray. 
The kind, manly heart ^>f the doctor hod never 
tot received the kingdom as a little child. On^ 
nis journey from London, whither he had been' 
for raq4ic<u advice, the horses took fright, and 
coachman and passengers were thrown off the 
coach. When uie danger was passed, and father 
and^ danghtw reached home in safety, he said to 
Mrs. Opie, have been mercifully spared, dear 
child, and 1 wonder whg,” 

When his impressions were deepened, and ho 
was able to perceive the great scheme of salvation, 
he said, " On, my dear child, I know now why I 
was spared. ”• Her prayers at this time—some 


• See"Life,”p. ise. 
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records of which are left .us—are very precious 
marks that .she herself was ao blind lenwr. They 
are beautifully and essenUally evanaelical. The 
counsel and instruction or Joseph John taumoy 
was also greatly blessed ta the dying mail who 
expressed to hu faithful wiend his ontiro* con¬ 
fidence in the work of the Lord Jesust He died, 
haring received the aton^ent, in 1825. The 
an^sh of tlie hour when Ihe saw his lifeless re¬ 
mains was never effaced from her remembrance, 
and she would recall it oftp in the days of grey 
hairs. Her powers of sympathy now seemed en¬ 
larged. Never can those who have tasted sorrow 
themselves forget what they-were. Her whole 
heart went out in compassion. I never knew any 
one more capalDe than herself of entering into the 
very thoughts and depths of'grief. There were 
many calls on her compassion; and both in the 
writer's immediate family and friends her loving 
little notes and pleasmt visits, soothing as those 
of angels, uic kapt as precious relics of a firm and 
cohboling friendship. She had withal a cheerful 
tone, which did not grate on ihe feelings of the 
sorrowful—^a kind, judicious wajb of looking on the 
'side bright with gospel consolation. There was 
nothing morbid, though much that was tender, in 
her melai^pholy. She was averse, indeed, to the 
practice which jioving souls indulge of feeding 
grief. • 

"I could almost'rejoice,” she once wrotj to a 
dear friend who was mourning the loss of a lovply 
child, and treasury up little relies of her short 
. life as a nflscr treasures gold—“ I could almost 
rejoice at the fall of that book-case which con¬ 
tained these relics.” Complaining one day how 
weary was the walk, and how hot it was: “ My 
dear,” she said to me, in a little, short, quick, not 
unkind tone, “ didst thou ever think against whom 
our complaints of cold and heat are levelled P” 
And then, repeating the admirable answer of th/ 
shepherd of Salisbury plain, she asked what sort 
of weather I should make, all cheerily and kindly, 
but making me see very plainly the error of such 
grumbling, and* the need of God's gloriouir sun 
(which inado a strong girl a little warm)«to rix>cn 
the precious corn, which \?as to feed thousands of 
his creatuKs. 1 did not like Amelia Opio the 
less for her lepson, though, I confess, I lovS the 
thougjit of her voice'in song moie dearly than the 
tone of reproof. I remember, when only a chatter¬ 
in' child of seven summers, going to her fiimous' 
old house in St. Clepfbnt's, there to sit for my ^r- 
trait to a young nephew of hers, of very promising 
talent. It was an awful aifaiwto be left a whole 
day with such a prosj^ect—^the sitting still part 
especially very terrific; how well can 1 remember 
the kind, beaming fiice, which sat nearly opposite 
to me, and the pleasant voice telling me itorie% of 
good little children. She always gave ope the 
bright side of humanity; and then her merry 
laugh, os she decked me m a cloth fer the purpose 
of sucking an orange, sketching me the while, if 
not artistically, in a very easy style. These'little 
pencil sketches, by the bye, which Amelia Opie 
made of her friends, are household treasures to 
many a loving heart. She kept them usually in 
her own portfolio; and it was no small treat for 
her visitors to look them over, and no litfle plea¬ 
sure to her if the dear object were recognised. 


Some months after our own father died, on the occa¬ 
sion of a moijijng qbU, she bronght out her volume 
of pencil sketches, and askAl ns to search it over. 
Who can tell the joy with which we bore away tlie 
only portrait existing of that dear fape, and how 
her benevolent Muntenance beamed with joy as 
she saw our tearful yet gratified Icoks. Had we 
never loved Amelia Opie before, we should have 
loved her then. 

But we must stop; the pen would run on glibly , 
enough In these juvenile remiuucences. *j§he was 
always, to my mind, a truly charming woman, her 
conversational powers not so noted for elegance or 
depth as for pleasantliess. We used tq like tq 
hear her Paris experience; h 9 W she .was wont to take 
her knitting with the ex-queen of Prince. Yet 
even in Paris, with all the najttery and court that 
royhity and nobility paid ” la channante mada-m« 
Opie," we find the true fond heart of the woman 
of more than sixty summers recurring to the 
" dear lather *' on her birthday, the recollec¬ 
tion coming over her forcibly and tenderly, that 
on Jiis death-bed that parent had smd it was the 

S iest day he had ever known. The diary of 
[ijt Paris visit is deeply interesting. One note 
in it says: “ First day—^IVent to meeting, and 
afterwards to see madame do Genlis in her cofiin. 
28th. A brilliant party. Baron Cuvier, Gerard and 
his wife Pepd, &c., <Sic.'’ 

In 1832 Amelia Opie sold her old residence and 
went into furnished apartments in a distant part 
of the city. Here the walls of her handsome 
drawing-room were <atill adorned with her hus¬ 
band’s pictures, for each of which she had a history. 
She seemed to rejoice in her fre^om from house¬ 
keeping ^arcs, Aid went into Cornwall, the native 
conntiy of her late husband. 

After one of her tours, she writes: “ I do so 
enjoy my hous^ in a momi^I am only too full 
of company, but when at nightfall I draw round 
ray sofa for a long evening to. my self, I have a 
feeling of thankfulness, and so I ought. It is well 
to sec how the burden is fitted to the back by our 
merciful Father. 1 have been a lone woman, an only 
child, a childless widow; but if I did not love to 
be alone, what would hare become of me P I love 
my lot, and every year it grows dearer, though 
frailty thfows a deep shadow over my paths.” 

She was now seventy-five; and confinement and 
|)ain, says her biographer, marked her remaining 
days, but her *ight vas perfect. Indeed her 
marvellouq keenness of visibn, and tjie neatness of 
her diminutive baud writing, seemed little changed.^ 
At this time her nature*seemed to inereass in love 
and charity. I rememBer being much stmekVith 
this feaiu$ in her character, when, prevftua to 
leaving my nat^c city, I went to bid her farewell 
She was so grieved to hear an ii\jariotts report 
which had just reached her, so sure was slie that 
it could not be true. Truly, she r^oiced not 
iniquity, but rqoiced in the truth. 

“ My dear father used to say,” her favourife 
commencement to her lessons to*Iier‘young friends, 

" time enougfi to believe evil whdn it is proved 
and conscientiously did she adhere to that gdden 
role. Bnt sorrows bonded her closing pi^rmage. 
The death of Joseph John Gnmey/soon followed 
' by that of his daughter, for whom sue had an espe- 
ciaUove, and then that^of her aged annt, her iiither's 
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Bister, seoiiicd to leave licr 8<ilitar.v indeed; then the 
good and venerated bishop Stanley, whom, when 
the eye saw, the lieari blessed, sank to rest. Of 
this event she says.: “ He said when we parted, he 
Wits to be gone a mouth, and tliat he wanted rett. 
I would no? call him back if 1 could; he ,was weary, 
and is gone to his rest—^the rest of the people of 
God.” In 1851,after a journey toKcs wick, although 
snfTcring from laiheness, and an aggravation of her 
malady, she went to the Great Exhibition. It was 
her last'visit to the metropolis. In September of 
18S2, she made her last visit to CYomer. '1 he writer 
of these lines spent an hour or two with her on the 
morning of her departure, "nd was struck with the 
‘change which scarcely ten mouths had made in her 
well-Kuown. face. She was bright and dear on 
most poihta, a little cliyuded ns to recent events, 
and the identification of people with names,.hut 
very lovely and cheerful. Her apeech was some¬ 
what affected, and her entp’c inchpacity for exer¬ 
tion was painful to those who remembered her 
quick ktep iu oldeu time.s; but she was going home 
gently and peacefully, and there was a sweet, culm, 
trusting low, which made one fed Unit she had 
been much with Jesus. She was taken upstairs 
in her basket chair, on Iier return, never’ to go 
down again; but her song was always the same, 
“His nierdes are new every morning.” Her 
mercies were alway.s dwelt upon more than hor 
trials, and many little touching tender messages 
were sent to her many friends. 

“ Toll them,” she said, weeping, “ thiit I have 
suffered great pain, but 1 think on Him who suf¬ 
fered for me. Say that I am trusting in my 
Saviour. All is peace, and all is mercy.” These 
were her dying' words—not many, but th‘e peace 
was that of Grod, the hope of mercy wa^ no blind 
trust in any mercy, but that which cometh throigh 
faith in Christ; and so on the 2nd of December, 
the heart of AmoKatOpie—that treasuiy of kind¬ 
liness, and of love—ecased to beat. She, too, is 
i gone home; and ftw', perhaps, have left a memory 
more calm and sweet Uian her.s, when, in a good 
I old age, she resigned her spirit to him who gave 
it. Her character needs but little comment. The 
incomplete, unsatisfactory natujre of tlic merely 
worldly woman g.ave place, blessed be God, to the 
new creation, and the natural amiability> strength¬ 
ened and purified by principle, rendered her a 
bright example of God’s power on the heart. She 
Was, not without her imperfectiuns; but, as hci; 
bLqgraphor fruly sayss *“ Happy are th^y that have 
so few, and happier still would all bb, who, like 
Amelia Opip, lay down every trust and self-depend- 
enoe before the cross, ami acknowledge, as she 
did, that nothing but Oluist would sufSce, and that 
nothing more was needed.” 


. LOCUST INVASIONS. 

Toe students of ancient history wiU well remcm- 
. her the surprise sod almost incredulity with which 
they read of the terrific ravages of the locust in 
the cast. Ibis scourge, however, is by no means 
(am;^ed to former ages. , Similar desolating 
visitations are often referred to by modern tra¬ 
vellers. At the very time of our writing, for 
instance, there appears in,the letters of the eastern 

' I_ 
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correspondents of our daily papers an account of 
an immense flight of’locusts wliich has recently 
passed over the shores of the Black Sea. “ While 
strolling about,” near* Varna, says one of these 
merrfjries of the press, " a thin fliidicring kind of 
cIou(i was observed i dvanoing from the sea, and 
presently above our hpads, at the distance of a 
few yards, passed mimons of locusts. As far as 
the eye could see, tho-j were spread over the whole 
country; after passing along in sheets for a quar¬ 
ter of an hour they became less dense, and at last 
the rear-guard of tired stragglers came, many of 
whom settled on the grass, and were eagerly 
pursued by the men, with very indifferent success, 
A whole llight of bee-eaters, locust-eaters, and 
other inscctivora followed, and they iu their turn 
were pursued by h^wks, kites, and falcons." 

The following account of similar though more 
destructive yisitations of the locust, on the borders 
of the Euxiiie, is given in a work on Russia recently 
published by Dr. Lee, a medical qfl^<«>#s»uf count 
Woronzow. He says» 

“ During the summer I visited Kief, and the 
greater part of the country extending between the 
Dnieper and the Dniester, whidi wa.s at that tiur' 
Buffering from the ravages of locusts. On the 8th 
of July, 1825, 1 rode with baron Franc five versts 
from Jiiala Cerldew to see the locusts.* W'e found 
upwards of 300 peasants engaged in destroying 
then I, 'fhey had dug a ditch acro-ss the stepjn? 
three miles lung, and about two feet in depth. 
There were millions of these insects upon the 
ground; fhey were said to move with peculiar vi¬ 
vacity with the south wind and when the sun was 
shining, and to travel cmly during the day. The 
boys and girls were stationed along the oppasite 
margin to prevent the locusts from crawling up 
and passing to the other aide. In this trench 
there were deep holes dug, into which the locusts 
I were swept; and slaves were raising them from 
these with wooden spades into sacks held by 
others. So many of these measures were required 
daily from each band of slaves upon the steppes; 
and. from the dull, sluggish, and inert manner in 
which they were occupied, it did not appear to me 
that they had a very heavy task to perform. On 
the 10th of July 1 visited them again; and though 
vast numbers had been destroyed, myriads re¬ 
mained. Upwards of <tOd peasants were now at 
work. A more wretched, ill-clothed, mlkerablo 
race 1 never saw; lodging in holes in the ground, 
ukn-su covered than our. aommon vagrants and 
beggars, and men were behind them with whips 
which I saw nsedj I rode back in a state of'^me¬ 
lancholy, hoping and praying fervently tliat the 
fbllowing prediction of the poet might soon he ful¬ 
filled:— . 

“ ‘ Whfw borb’rous hordes on Scytliian mountaius roam, 
Truth, inoivy, freedom, yet glioU find a homo; 

Where’er degraded nalqra bleeds and pines. 

From Gniucd's coast to'dibir’s dreary mines, 

Trnth shall'pervade th' nnfathom'd darkness there, 

And light the dreadf^ features of despair,’ 

• 

“The locusts appeared in the Crimea in 1819, 
and hod continued in it until 1823; that year the 
crops were completely devoured by them. From 
tbeuce they spread westward as fhr as Bessarabia, 
and tor the north upwards of 300 miles from the 
sea; and in the autumn of 1824, their eggs bad 
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been deposited in the earth, not only in these fer¬ 
tile provinces, but throa(^lfout the whole tract of 
country extending eastward from the Dnieper 
beyond the Don, to the tCaucosus. I had seen 
their ova daring the wintec dug out of theaarth, 
when they presented the nwearance of eluslers of 
small yellow sacs or bogs. Tin the month of May 
the young ones began to issio from the ground in 
myriads, at which time tlpy did^uot exceed the 
fifth of an inch in length, and could only crawl 
along the surface. In a few weeks they bad 
greatly enlarged, andcould* leap considerable dis¬ 
tances, like gra.sshoppers. By the cud of June 
they were able to fly a short way; and before the 
end of July they mounted high into the air and 
took long fliglits. At first they were of a blackish 
hue and their heads were disproportionately large, 
but atlerwards they became of a clear brown co¬ 
lour, with wings of grey or rosy red. In some 
places they covered the ground completely, and 
■were iit*of rest, but in others they were 
going*slowly before the Inhere, and resembled at a 
distance a sheet of gently flowing water. Around 
Novoniirgorod, in travelling fv(gn Biala Cerkiew, 
•near Kief, to Odessa, the road was deeply covered 
with them, and they rose, as our carriages ap¬ 
proached, with a peculiar rattling noise, and in 
such numBers that they filled the air like flakes of 
.snow in a storm. They swarmed in the streets of 
Odessa, in the viueyaras, and on the snrrouAding 
at the beginning of August, and masles of 
the dead bodies of those drowned in the sea covSr- 
_ cd the shore* The?* were everywhere two distinct 
' varieties of these insects; one about three inches, 
and the other half of that length. The first kind 
was observed to bear a much greater proportion to 
tbo other near the sea, than at a remote distance. 
There was a third variety of a green colour, but it 
was extremely rare, and in some places wholly 
wanting. In the ucighbourbood of Odessa, on the< 
steppe, I observed vast numbers of a peculiar 
species of sphex, or ifehneumon fly, employed in 
killing and burying the loousts. The fl^ insidi¬ 
ously sprung up^n the locust, applying its long 
and i>owerful legs around the body, so ^kat tho 
victim could nut expand «its wings and e.scapc. 
When cxhi^sted wRh fruitless eflbrts to fly, the 
sphex appliM the-strpng nippers with which its 
mouth is furnisiicd, ground the nocic*of the locast, 
and thrusting the dart with whil^h it is also pro¬ 
vided, between the head and body, in a few Kuconds 
deprived the locust o£ life. This dart I found ito 
consist of two sharp spears, with a small tube be* 
tween them, but whether coiyi^ted or not with a 
poisonous sac was not •ascertamed. The fly m- 
mained for sqme time attached to the body of t^o 
locust after it was dead, probably for the purpose 
of depositing its ova within it. The sphv after¬ 
wards dragged the locust' into a small grave*it 
had previously dug in thejpoond for its reception, 
aud covered it carefully with earth. ,T}ie ultimate 
extinction of the locusts here obviously would bo 
effected by tbia means, if none other were«pro- 
vided by nature for the purpose. The locusts, 1 
was informed some yisars after, had entirely disap¬ 
peared from these extensive steppes." 

Another calamity of a similar kind is referred 
to in Davis’s “Evenings in my Tent," asiiaving 
fnllnti upon one of the provinces of the Tunisian 


regency during the year preceding his visit to tho 
borders of tlm great Sahara, where the locusts had 
left fearful Jinccs of Iheir nvages in the aspect of 
nature and the distress of the-population. "Tho 
olive-trees," says tliis intelligent trav^^Ier, " were 
quite bared by tfieso voracious armies, and almost 
every ‘green herb’ disappeared before them. 1 have, 
in the course of my sojourn in A^iea, seen several 
flights of these insects. As they approach they ap¬ 
pear like a dense dark cloud, which gradually covers ^ 
tho snn’n disk, and gives everything arouila^the ap- * 
penrance of a London November day. Fields of coni 
1 have soon disappear in an incredibly short time, 
and opulent farmers radneed by them, and that ii^ 
the twinkling of 'the eye^ to actual beggary. 
Glutted by their spoil, they settle dowij in every 
direction so thickly that the ground becomes lite¬ 
rally invisible. 1 drove over them, but so careless 
and listleas were they, that they actually suffered 
the horse to trample tjiem down; aud Uic wheels 
of the carriage left, for miles, track o/ dead 
locusts behind them. On one oc&siou, as one of 
these ‘great armies’ was observed approaching, 
Alfined Basha, tl»e reigning sovereign of the re- 
i gency of Tunis, ordered out some 2(>K) of his 
I ‘ men-of'War’ to dig trenches and pits, to kindle 
I fires, and so prevent the enemy's progress. They 
: I diseWged their guns at the flying hosts, and 
■ I buried millions of them. The swarms, however, 

; were so thick, and so bent were they on their on¬ 
ward march, that allhough the foremost were 
exposed tj) such imminent danger, tho roar uol- 
withstqpding presse^on closely, aud in spite of the 
courage manifested by the troops of the ruler of 
Tunis, the damage caused was very |;reat. 

‘‘ It iMjiy not ito amiss here," tiSntinucs the Rev. 
N.^Davis, “just to add a word, m^llustration of 
Matt. lii. 4, that Johfl’s food was ‘ locusts and 
wild honey.’ Arabs nojr even collect these 
t insects, and eat them fried. ‘Thave myself eaten 
tho locust, and found it resemble the shrimp in 
taste. Wc also learn from Herodotus that the 
Nasatnones, who, with the Fsylli, anciently inlia- 
bitod the country in the vicinity of Regie Syrtioa, 
used, during the summer season, to leave their 
cattle on the coast, and disperse themselves over 
the plains of .^gila, in order to get the dates 
which there abounded. Here tb(^ also found an 
immense number of locusts, which. Laving dried 
in the sun, they pulverised, and infused tho samy 
•in mill{. The liquor cogiposed of these two ingre- 
dicuts was* highly osteeindlf by tliefi* as a most 
pleasant anci rich kind of beverage. ^ ^ .# 

“Orosius informs ns That in the »ign of Mi- 
cipsa, king of Numidiat^ud in the consulate ofM. 
Piautius JE^psmus and M. Fulrius FlMtShs, « 
great port of Aftica was covered- with locusts, 
which destroyed'aJl the produce of the earth, and 
oven devoured diy wood. At last they were car¬ 
ried by the wind into the sea, and being agald^ 
thrown up in vast heaps along the shore, a plague 
ensued, which swept away an infinite number of 
aiiimdls of all kinds. In NumMia alone perished 
800,000 men,* and in Africa Prhpria 200,000, 
among whiob were 30,000 Boinan soldiers, quar¬ 
tered in and'abont Utica. At this cHy, in parti¬ 
cular, the mortality r^ed to sne^ a fd^ul degree, 
4hat 1600 dead bodies riere carried out of .one 
gate in a day ! ’’ • 
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IfiiTTS TO Mbbchaitts ano Tba^rsubk. —^The 
coiinting-hdtse is no less a school of .manners and temper 
than a school of morals. Vnlgarity, impertonsness, pe^ 
visbnoss, caprice on the part of the he^s, will produce their 
corresponding ofTecIjs upon the housohold. Some merchants 
are petty tyrants. Some are too surly to be fit for any 
charge, unless it be that of taming a shrew. The uoarse- 
uoss of (^ers, in manner and language, must luther dis- 
mist or contaminate all their subordinates. In one esta¬ 
blishment you will encounter an unmanly levity, which 
precludes all discipline. In another, a mock dignity, whidi 
supplies the juvemles with a (itandiug theme of rwcule. 
In a thiid, a capriciousness of mood and temper, which re¬ 
minds one of the prophetic liints of the weatJicr in the old 
almauacksr —“ windy ’’—“ cool ’’—“ very pleasant ”—“ blns- 
teriug “ look out for storms ”—and the like. And in a 
fonrth, a selfish acerbity, whidi exacts the most uuriJason- 
ablo services, and never cheers a clerk with a word of en¬ 
couragement.—These are sad infirmities. Men ought not 
to bavo clerks nntil they kiiouThow to treat them. Tbdr 
own comfort, too,, would he greatly enhanced by a ditferc-nt 
deportment. In turning over a mnii^ziue, my eye once fell 
upon a paragraph head^, " The llmly Value of Sunshine.” 
1 was at a loss to conjecture what this could mean.' On 
reading it, I found that the writer had employed his iuge- 
nnit^ m calculating the average pecuniary value/ of ei^i 
day in ripening the crops of the United States. Thio, sup¬ 
pose the oggregnte worth of these crops to be 600,00<J,'000 
dollan) annually, ns the tborongh maturing of them depends 
essentially on the snushiiie of the four warmest months, its 
daily value mast be alxiut four millions of dollars. It in¬ 
stantly occurred to me to ask, If sunshine in the fields is 
worth four millions, what would its daily valne be in all 
the connting-bonses of the United Stales ? •' It might re¬ 
quire an adept in the higher caK*ilus to solve thir sum, but 
1 apprehend there are clerks in some establishments who 
would set about it with some feeling. Certain it is, that 
there is the greatest possible difieren^ in the working of 
establishments,.fbe beads of which am men of a serene 
temper, whose cheerfnl and iriendly manner inspirit! all 
their subalterns, and those which are managed with a cold 
reserve or a petulance which extiiigmshes all vivacity, and 
adds fresli clogs tiV-dio leaden feet ‘ of labour. A wise 
merchant even irom policy, and a Christian merchant 
from'principle, wilUkis.'p all thn suiuhine they can in 
their counting-houses. — The IHbU in the CmaUing- 
hovee. 


1>B. COTTojt Mathbb. —Doctor Cuttoii Mather, who 
was horn at Boston, in the seventeenth centnry, com¬ 
menced a life of the most active bnicficeiire when very 
young; and, at the age of sixteen, adopted as a maxim, 
that a power and an opportunity to do gwri, aot only give 
the right of doing it, but make it a positive duty. On 
this maxim he determbed to act, and continued to do,.^o 
during the remaiuder of his days. Accordingly he began 
in his father's family, b^ dqlng all tKe good in his powol 
to>his brothwp and sisteh^ and to the servants. After ho 
had attained to man’s estate, he imjrased on himself a rule, 
" never to ^ter any compaiy where it was proper for him 
to speak, witiiout endcavonripg to be useful in it; dropping, 
as onportunities might offer, some inatijictive hint or 
admmition." By way of improving every moment of his 
time, ho avoided paying and receiving unnecessary visits; 
■uid, to prevent intrusion, he cituscd to bu written, in large 
oliaractcrs, over the door of his study, these admonitory 
vrnnls, " Be short.” Not a day passed without some oon- 
trivanoe, on his part, “ to do goodnor without his being 
able to say, at the close of it, that some part of his income 
had been distributed for pious purposes. This is an 
c-xample highly worthy of imitation. 


Thb Povt«b“ o» Mxtrod.— Many men have accom¬ 
plished wonders by a constant regard to ipethod. Every 
busbesM should hq done in its .nropor place, and at the 
proiier time. ^ Dr. C. Mather wtia remarkable in his con¬ 
duct, and for what he-did. t Besides the discharge of pas¬ 
toral duties in a largo church, tho care of a family, an ek- 
tonifod eorrespoiidenoe, an attention to the iutwests of 


mun^ons public societiei, he_ wrote not less tlian three 
hnniTed and eiglity-twS distinct pieces, large sml small, 
for the press. That lu^ his porsnits might have their 
proper plsvas, he used to.Vropose to himself a certaiii qces- 
ttoi b the morning of edsiy day, as follows i— 

Lor<£»-daij tapping.-\Whnt shall I do, as the pastor of 
a church, for tho good of the flock under my charge ? 

Monday. —What shall I do for my family, and for the 
goal of it? 

Tmsday. —Wliat shall I do for my relations abroad P 

iVednesday .—What shall I do for the churches of tho 
Lord, and the more, general interests of religion b tlie 
world ? 

Thwtday. —^What good may I do in .the several societies 
to which I belong P 

Fnday. —Wliat .special subjects of affliction and of com¬ 
passion may I take niider niy piirticiihir care, and wliat 
shall I do for.thcin P 

Satuniay .—What more have I to do for tho interests 
of God, in my own heart and life ? ^ __ 

Thb“OPB jr KKWAni>.”---What is'ihe “openrewar<"” of 
secret prayer referred to by our tiavionrP Not wealth; 
not liononr; not tv gorgeous retinue of Kcrvants; not a 
splendid equipage ^.uot crowns and sceptres. These aro ' 
not the rcwanls of piety. Perhaps he returs to such things 
as the following. That hninble piety whicli you see iii 
some very uhsciiro Christian with half yonr advantages, 
with little of your learning, and with none of your wealth. 
You know not how to account for it that he enjoys and 
manifests so mnch miire religion than you are able to do. 

It is the “open reward” of mucli secret prayer.—That 
power which you sec others have to gain a victory over the 
world; to resist its biul iiitlucuces, and to subdue their own I 
p.'issiqns. You wonder how thej do it, and wonder why 
such a victory is not yours. It is the “open reward" of 
much secret praper.—'dint calm and much snhdiicd temper 
which you see in others ; that superiority to passion and 
raging lusts; that equability of mind when provoked and 
iiijur^ You wonder how other minds can bo so culm 
while you are milled, and irritable, and excited, and re¬ 
vengeful. Their calmness and coinposiiro is the “ oiicn 
reward” of secret prayer.—Tliat patience which others 
evince in triid; that meek and quiet resignation; tiiat 
readiness to lioar many snflerings and to bear them long; 
and that holy triumph on the bed of death which you 
often see, is tIic'‘oi>en reward" of secret prayer. Your 
mind is disturbed. Yon dread to die. You Iiave no 
resignatiou wlicu you lose your frieii.!s, and when you lie 
on a bed of pain. The reason is plain. You have not 
prayed in secret as you ihoiild have done, and there is to 
you no ‘‘open rewaril” of secret prayer. .«In one word, 
that holy, humble, calm, submissive life; that Ufa of cheer¬ 
ful piety, of sdf-denial, and of practical benevolence; and 
that i-esigncst and ijeoceful death which you often see in 
otiieis, is the “ open reward " of secret prayer. Bnt fur¬ 
ther still. In the great day, when light shall bbxe over 
countless millbns assembled obefore God, revealing all 
things, then tho bright crown ef glory which God the 
Father sluill place on the head of tho humble Christian 
shall be the “open toward” of secret prayer.— Samel. 

* As oiD BUT TBVB ItBKA&K.—^“Tlie nsuol proce.ss,” 
kaid the late diaploin of Olerkenwell, mieaking of tho 
descent into crime of 100,000 prisoners, '* has been bqia- 
tienceof parental restraint, violationof the Sabbath, and the 
neglect of religions ordbonces. I do not recollect a single 
case df capital offence where the party has not been a 
Sabbath-breaker. Indeed, I may say, in reference to 
prisoners of ill classes, that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, they are persons who have not only neglected tlie 
Sabbath, but all religions ordinances.” They had cast off 
the fear of the Imrd, and lived in opm violation of those 
institntions and of tiiat anthority which the Creator has 
placed at the fonndatbn of all social well-being and re¬ 
ligion. It is no wonder, then, th^ wora unable to resist a 
tempts^ion in one perticnlar species of transgression, when 
opportunity and their imperious necessities urged them to 
its commission. 







THE KNIFE-GRINDER’S SON. i whirled the yelfow leaves in the afr. Over onr 
[fuom TiiK oEKHiir.] heads the cranes and wild .geese arranged them* 

cJiAPTiiB III. selves in a wedge shape, and darted off* in straight 

It was late in the autumn, and the north-cast liiics to a warmer clime. The winter seed lay warmly 

wind blew cold and sharp over the stubble, and hid in the bosom of therartb; the rooks hopped 

Nc. 146, 1854. * ' Tt 
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about soeJting their food, or flew about, croaking All tbeso events passed as quick as lightning, 
in large flo^s; the flelds were quite deserted, The people dispersed, and no one was to be seen 
* except that here andfherc some boys, set to watch near. When 1 attempted to sat my foot on the 
I the caws and bullocks, were roastbg their potatoes grmj^id, I sank down rwith a loud scream of pain, 
at theblusfhg fires they had made. A juece of broken (glass was sticking in it. 1 

We travelled on along the muddy road, my long- wiped it as clean a ; I could with a piece of rag 
ing eyes often lingering among these boys, behold- which had been giver me as a neckcloth, bound it 
ing pleasures I Tnight not shares, for neither rest up, and hopped to atarden wall for shelter from 
nor joy was my lot. My dotbing was so ill-as- the cutting wind, anlir cowered down beside a di- 
sort^ and ragged that the wind blew at its plea- rcction post. The pmn increased, and the blood 
surethrough the rents. I waded bare-headed and soaked Ihrough the cloth, and the wet and cold 
bare-tboted through the deep cold mud of the road brought on a fit of ague. The evening was fast 
with my faithflil Hownojy beside me. We two closing in, and I was devoured by hunger, yet 
• drew the barrow of my Tather’s wheel, and he,! none of the passers-by deigned to cast even a 
holding the handlcs,'pHshed behind. He was ex- single glance upon me. Oli! there were rich, 
cccdingly drunk, and swung from right to left, so well-dressed persons among them, but not one of 
that while we were obliged to pull so hard, that them took the slightest notice of me. 

’wo were nearly out of breath, he scarcely pushed What wjjs to become of mo ? Shaking with cold 
the heavy barrow at all. He bad had a dispute and cryiupf with pain, I lay without help or conso- 
f with two wagoners in thb Iasi village, who had lation. At last I took courage, and asked aid of 
mado'him feel«the weight of their fists, and, now a gentleman who was gassing.'-'iSrTookci at me, 
angry and extremely excited, he scolded and and went on without saying a word, 
abused both Hownow and me. . In this destitution Hownew ran up to me. The ! 

After great exertions we had at last nearly faithful animal <iiad followed his master to prison,' 
reached the gate of the town wo were going to. and I not being within sight, Hownow returned to 
I had never in my life so earnestly longed for the | tho place of the areideut and snuflbd about till he 
end of a day’s journey, for I was ready to sink found me. !bfothing could eqnal the |oy with 
from fatigue. A great number of persons were | which he sprang npnn me. He laid himself down | 
arriving at the gate, for the evening bell bad just i on ,piy wounded fiiot to warm it. In a moment my i 
rung, and the sun, which had just set behind the < paia was forgotten in joy that my faithful How- | 
mountains, shone only iu^^red and purple tints upon ! now was again with me. 1 felt no longer an out- | 
the sky. Suddenly I trod with my bdre foot upon ! cast; but still, where shonlJ I find shelter ? It 
something sliarp and poiiited. Agonizing ijaiu ! was beginning to rain, and the rain was icy coU. i 
compolled me to stop. I raised my foot, which was I Should I try to limp into the town ? Who would i 
profusely bleedkig. Hownow pulled much to I take me in at that time of night ? While 1 was | 
the left, and'^my father at the same time gave a j gpviug way to these disconsolate thoughts, I dis- j 
strong push, and I was consequently "knocked [ nnctly heard someone coming. Hownow growled, j 
down, and lay atofnil len^h in the mire. My The heavy step, the asthmatic congh, told me that | 
father lost the bk^^ce he had bad so much difli-! it was an aged person, and I had gaessed rightly. ' 
culty in keeping; and man, barrow, and all rolled It was a little old woit(.-m, carrying a bundle of i 
on one side into the soft dirty mud of the street, wood she had picked up. ■ Oh, I thought, she is as ' 
I gpnessed what had happened before I could rise, poor as myself; she can do nothing for me. -Tlie i 
bom my father’s horrid execrations and the immo- telling of destitution pierced my heart, and tears ! 
derate mughter of the passing workmen, llie in- streamed from my eyes. ' j 

stinct of self-preservation impelled me to unloose “ W hat are you crying for, my poor child ? ” she ; 
the traces which attached me to the barrow, and asked, in a tone so compassionate and kind, that it : 
to get up and out of the way. 1 wiped off the wanned my inmost soul.. X.had never beard snch I 
mud'as well as I could while my father struggled a lone, and -thought this must be the way in which I 
^ to rise. This he found no easy matter, since t^he a mother speaks to her child. It seemed so | 
barrow was partly npon him,* and drunkenness strange, that 1 almost doubted whether it could ; 
rendered JIum powerless. Tlie lauditer of tho he meant for poor nnhafipy. me. I told W my j 
men and b%s exasperated him bej'ond all bounds, misfortune and my present condition. I 

When'hdv succeeded atr length in getting up, he “You are indeed in a sad plight, ny* poor 
left the wheel and .eve»y thing else, and fell npon duM," said she? ** Yon must not et<^ here; but 
^ the people with his great thorn ttiik as if he was ^can you walk?” 
possessM. Every blow of the iron'-headed stick ' “ Hardly," I replied. 

tbld. I heard several people sdeam lend, and saw “ Jjast try; step upon the tips of your toes.” I 
one man reel and fall. I crept on hands and ‘did so, and got on better tlian 1 thought I could 
knees out of ray father’s way, expecting bis whole have done. “ Well,’|. said she, “ you see you can 
’■'"rage would soon be turned npon me; but still it gpt along, but wlmre shall wo find your father F [f 
was with grief and horror 1 saw several men at- the chief constable has taken care of him, he will 
tack my fatben and wrench the stick out of his bq,put in the tower. You cannot go to him there, 
hand. A pdicc soldier came Up, and with the I shall be obliged to take you for to-night to iny 
help of thepeople about bound his arms and took own little room.” She thonght a little, and then 
him ofil The grindii^ wheel was' lifted up and : said, ” Well, come; you shall sleep with me. You 
brought after him. X did not know where my must be hungry too P ” 

fothm was tdkenj and' this uncertainty, added “Yes, 1 have been very hungry ever since the 
ths excesidve pain of my foot, which was still morning.” 

bleeding, mode'mo cry ntest bitterly. . “ Aye, aye,” said she, “ I have been young rny- 
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self. I know what that is. Old folks can bear 
hungev better than younjf ones, whose stomachs 
are never full.” She then felt in her ]> 0 Pket, and 
bringing out a dry hituf bread, said myfully, 
“ There, I have got a cru^; eat it.” I sl^d it, 
and, although it was as ham as a stone, 1 aKacked 
it bravely with ray good tqlth. I scaiKely ronietn- 
ber ever having enjoyed aiA’thing more. Tho old 
woman was much pleased ^hcar#no crunching it. 
“ Ah! ” said she, with a sigh, “ what a good 
thing to have such teeth. Hut Mine, child, it is 
night, and it is bj^ginniiig to r;uii again, or il looks 
so light that it must be snow.” She now per- 


; liold of his throat, to bring him to his senses. It 
i was a luoatdiappy circumstance that Anna Martha 
, was downiiVtho cellar, and was, besides, very hard 
! of hearing, otherwise no power on* estrth could 
, have saved my Hownow from being turned out of 
, doors. i‘ You ‘see, you see,” said the old woman 
! in a low voice, “ he docs us no good. Anna 
i Martha is wonderfully fond of cats, and if she had 
; heard this, it w'ould have been the worse fur us. 

What may not happen lo-morrpw ?" , 

I appeased her with promi^s of WMqhfuhiess. 

I The first danger passed, wc entered the litt le room 
i without furtiier disaster. 1 was so exhausted bv 


so light that il must be snow.” She now per- i without furtiier disaster. 1 was so exhausted by 
ccived Hownow, to whom I had secretly given a 1 ray exertions on the foad, ly tho wet and cold,and 
piece of tho bread, and exclaimed, “ What dog is | by the sorrow and anxiety Jt liad undergone, that I 
that?” I saw that she was vexed. “He is ; immediately looked about for a plodoito sit down 
mine,” 1 said, almost weepingi. “ Pray have pity | upon. 1 found a chest standing against tho wall, 
upon the pr^r creature. He can't find iny father, ! anti forthwith took posses.sion of it. Indeed if* I 
and will be obliged to bo in the slseet all night. I bad not found a rcsting-placc, I think 1 should 
Ho is such a good dog to me; ho won’t give you I have sunk. “ Wait a* minute,” said the old wumauf 


any tjouhl;, ^ake .ahy litlor.” 

Che clever animal favVned upon mo as if he un¬ 
derstood that I was taking his part. Indeed, if tho 


I “ I will soon strike a light.” Aft%r some search she 
1 found her thidcr-box, and flint and steel, and lit 
I her little Lamp. She now brought tho light to 

_l...i ..i._ L^A 1_1. *_ is It _ 


good woman would not have him in, 1 would look at me, but started back, exelabniu^. 


•i-alher have remained all night out of doors than | childj how ill you look!” I might well look ill, 
bc|'u under shelter without him. She perceived j for tno mud of tho road, and the blood which 
this, and .said: “ Ju.st like me. I was always very eUvered my Ivands and was smeared on my face, 
fond of dogs. They are certainly very sensible together with tho ague, fnlly justified tlio old 
creatures.” I telt as if a Ifcavy load had been woman’s exclamation. She gave me water to 
taken from my heart, and this made my p4>grcs.s wash, and helping mo to undress, slic laid me in a 
nuicli easier as we went on our way. It was vpry comfortable bed. She then made a fire, .and 
long. Many wereAlic streets and alleys through warmed ■omo water for cleansing my foot, and 
whic.il my kmd guiite led rae. At last she stopped especially the wonmk which was clogged with mud. 
in front of a small house: “ Here wc are at It was not long before a hot glow succeeded the 
last. Hut wh.al will the landlord, the cross grocer, chill; *ftc* this had subsided^ jind 1 liad esvtcn a 
say p I do not know whether be will let you and piece of iiread Aid drunk a cupful elder tea she 
your dog come into the house.” She said this kindly made for me,,I fell so fast asleep, that 
with so mncli anxiety, th.at 1 at once concluded before she perceived it I had forgotten tho whole 
that my hopes were tii be disappointed just as they world. It w|*not to be w(^^ered at that all the 
xvcrc so near being accomplished; but this timif events of this sorrowful day sliould pass before me 


my alarm was without a cause. The grocer was 
gone to the ale-house' to lake his evening gla.ss, 
and his housekeeper was in the collar; so no 
one saw us as ma climbed up the narrow, Vlark 
staircase. Hut only a sort of miracle averlcd the 
very worst couscqucnce.s /tom an event which I 
could not have foreseen. 

Hotwithstau^iig' his many very {xcellcut *qna- 


agaiu in my dreams. Hownow’s attack li^ion tho 
unlucky cat was the last subject that was presented 
to my mind in my sleep. With this I'awoke, ami 
it was broad daylight. 1 rubbed my eyes, looked 
around me, anS was puzzled where I could be. 
Gradually Ml betamc dear, and I loolted for the 
old womah and Hownow. She was not there, but 


Notwithstan^iig’ his many very {xeollcut ‘qua- Hownow was lying by the stove. He ran-joyfully 
lilies, {lownow had eno great %ilt. Ho was by up to me, but when I began to move.Ifeltalmrn- 
nature a great hater of cats. Now, unfortunately Ing pain in my (pot. How frightened was I to liM 


for Hownow, Anna Martlia, the spinstcr*hou«e- 
kec^r, had an extreme’ fondness fur cats. One 
oi these favomites lay upon a heap of old rags not 


it as red as scarlet, and «)yollcn np to thclenee; 
it was in vUn to think cither of walking or stamfiug. 
As I lay there and .stroked the diead of thd^ ■ 

t . t*. it . __ . • I .. < •« _ t t 


far from the staircase, and was purring, being very dog, my fiither came Jnto my mind. Thq old 
comfortably asleep. Hownow had always been woman ba4 said that Tie must have been tj^ken to 
distinguished- for his fine scent, and he had the tower.* 1 affixed no other meaning to the 
scarcely trod on tho staircase than he snuffed word than that^of a place where bdis are hung, 
aloud. He did not longer remain in douBt abant I thought it very possible that my father nught 
the place where his bcroditaiy foe lay in^sweet not hare slept as comfortably as I had done in the 
slumber. Quick as thought he flew thither, and old woman’s nice soft bed, which I thought ’tz 
Ills yell rang horribly in my cars. 0all, command good as a king’s; but he must have had shelter 
—ail was in vain; the old hatred blazed forth. It and straw to lie upon, and he, was not used to 
was a most fortunate thing that the cat, by a*bold more. But vthat would he do without Hownow 
spring, placed herself in safety, and hissed and and me to draw the harrow P This distressed me, 
glared with her fiery eyes down upon us from the and I began to cry. Ti'ouble docs not last long 
rafters. Hownow would fain have followed her, with a boy of my a^ie. I bep;an to. feel hungty, 
bnt in his blind rage he lost all his clevern^s, and and cariosity to survey the little room soon dis* 
sniffed backwards and forwards. This gave me ‘tracted my_ attention. I contrived, althong|L not 
time, by stopping his mouth find seizmg* tight without pain, to get out of bed^ and creep up to 

tt2 
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the Bto%’e, where I found a little mug covered by 
a great piece of bread I eagerly seized them. It 
wua coflee that was in the mug, a delicacy that 
I had tasted once before, and 1 enjoyed it exceed¬ 
ingly. Hownow got his share of the bread, and 
then I got into bed as quietly as possible, and ho 
lay down close by. I allowed my eyes to wander 
up and down the little room. How beautifully 
neat md clean everything was. Though there was 
but little furniture, all was in order, and there was 
no dust upon anything. In the little window, the 
round panes of which were partly coloured and 
darken^ from age, stood a little deal table scoured 
ns white as snow. Next io tiiat stood a red and 
brown painted chest, and in the comer a spinning- 
wheel. 0ver the window, and along tho whole 
length of the wall, was shelf, on which were 
]placed some bright kitchen utensils, some pewter 
plates and dishes, and h few earthenware cups. 
Farther on were some thick: books. Beneath was 
hong & lookmgsglass as big as one's hand. But 
in every arrangement there was discernible a 
degree of order which I had never before seem in 
any house into which I had gone for the purpose 
of getting knives and scissors to grind. 1 felt so 
comfortable that I thought I should alt^ays 
like to stay there, if the pain in my foot and 
anxiety about my father would let me be happy. 

[to be COHIINCED.] 


A WEDDING AMONG THE « FRIENDS.” 
AuoNa tho letters which were waiting me on my 
breakfast table One summer morqjng, was one par* 
ticularly distinguished by its great singularity of 

address. Directed for Jaao-, I soon ascribed 

it to the writer, ^nd was not mistaken. Plain, 
but most cordialj^r conveyed au'~ihvitation to at-^. 
tend .the marriage of a young cousin, with whoso 
parents my own* had once been on terms of inti¬ 
macy. Years had passed since any personal in¬ 
tercourse had taken place, and my own knowledge 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie (as I shall for the present 
term then) was limited to he;iring their praise, 
qualified, however, by tho remark, !' But then 
»ey are Quakera.” Well, thought 1/ tliat is no 
reason why 1 should decline making their ae- 
, .quaintance. I shall bo glad to know something 
of the singular people to„ whom they belong; and 
then this Utter is scr kind—I will go^ A speedy 
acceptance .was soon on its way; and,* after a little 
further' communication, took my place in the 

train which was to convty„me to the-station, 

^ithka three miles of Oakhame Hall,>tbe residence 
of my cousins. 

At the station I fonnd the cawiage, and with it 
Mr. George Leslie, the only one of the family with 
_yrhom I could claim the acquaintance of one cven- 
"ing's meetmg. The preliminaries of luggage were 
soon settled, and we were driving through a pretty 
mrid country, whilst my companion at once en¬ 
tered into cohversation with a frankness which 
removed all reserve on my part. The objects of 
interest, on ons road, and « slight sketch of the 
family, occupied our attention tiU we stopped at a 
pretty lodge. “ Tliis U Oakhame,” exclaimed M;. 
Geevge; and we drove up an avenue of muni¬ 
ficent oak trecsl from which tho hall derived its 


name, fiatne being mv old Saxon word for dwell¬ 
ing ; and truly tho stnrdy old trees looked as if 
they had made it their “ hame” long before man 
thought of fixing his abode among them. 

Oi( the steps of tljb entrance wo fonnd all my 
young cousins, who .jad seen the carriage from a 
distance, dnd come out to givo a welcome to the 
stranger. I will notjeattompt the introductions—* 
one. two, three; four, .even in all; but Mr. George, 
with a look at once arch and grave, drew forward 
a gentle young- creature, wift the introduction, 
“ Cousin Jane, the bride elect.” - All smiled, and tho 
colour of the gentle Annie deepened and spread over 
her fiiir face as she greeted her unknown cousin. 

“And now, cousin Jane,” said my conductor, 
giving me his arm, “I must introdace thee to 
father and mothei'.” 

Followed by my young hosts we passed through 
tho fine oId*hiin, which, with its carpet, large fire¬ 
place, and cases of stuffed birds, had j ess the air 
of a hall than an apartnjent—uptfJl'i^t oS broad, 
low stairs, and into a large room, in which we 
found my venerable hosts. I say venerable, but 
it was more the old-fashioned dress tlian age 
which impressed me with this idea. 

Mrs. Jjcslie was tho very deatt ideal of a Qua¬ 
keress, of middle size, and dressed in some dark 
material, with a white shawl, and the close-fitting 
innsjin cap over her silvery hair, which, in short 
loek.i, crept from beneath it, and shaded her broad, 
placid brow. Her manner was kind and motherly, 
and 1 felt sure I should soon love her, when with 
a warm kiss she expressed her pleasure at seeing 
me, and in gentle tones spoke of my own mother. 
Mr. Leslie was equally cordial, but a degree of 
sternness, which was mixed with his plainnc-ss, 
made me feel far less at my ease in his presence 
than in that of his wife. The dark olive-coIourcd 
Quaker coat and waistcoat wero set off by a large 
cravat of snowy whiteness;-the rest of the dress 
was drab, with the old-fashioned gaiters, and Mr. 
Leslie looked as if he had just stepped out of a 
picture of sowo of tho worthies of the seventeenth 
century. 

A 16ng journey had prepared me to do justice 
to the substantial tea which awaited us, and a 
night’s rest on a bed certainly made of down, and 
with linen like fine lawn; enabled me to join the 
family group ail tho breakfast table with ..cheerful 
spirits and a lively interest in observing tho habits 
(iff a Quaker family. Inlesesting conversation oc- 
enpied the meal, and at its conclusion the family 
placed themselves at a little distance froni tho 
table, at tho upper end of the room. Mrs. Leslie 
baked me to sit by her, saying, “ We always have 
'our frmily reading after breakfast, cousin Jane.” 
Mr. Joseph, the eldest sou, took tho great Bible, 
the bell was rung, and a long train of servants, 
headed by the housekeeper, a neat little Quakeress, 
entered and seated themselves on the chairs and 
couches at the lower end of the room; Mrs. 
Wljite and the attendants of my young cousins, 
also Quakers, drawing near the family, till the 
room seemed occupied by one largo circle. The 
reading a chapter of St. John was followed by a 
perfect silence; and then at a sign from the master 
the servants left the room. There was no prayer, 
no singing, and yet, though strange, it was im¬ 
pressive. 
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The family now dispersed to their different oc- 
enpations; the sons went to the city to business, the 
daughters to their duties, and I gladly accented an 
invitation from Mrs. Lesli^o look over the%ousc. 

Oakhame Hall had been fJe many years in ^e oc> 
cupation of the Leslie familr, by one <d' whose an¬ 
cestors it was built’, as the liphers J. L. on one of 
its high gables showed, ll was mi old red brick 
mansion, and bad been OTiginally built in the 
Elizabethan style, with largo bay windows and 
stacks of ornamental chimneys; hut various mo¬ 
dern alterations Had been made, not in the best 
taste, it must be confessed, though all comfort¬ 
able ; and now a room out here, and a wing there, 
Hioiled the exterior of its beauty, though the gar¬ 
den front, c<»’’ered as it was with clustering roses 
and beautiful climbing plants, still looked pic¬ 
turesque enough. The interior was the very pic¬ 
ture of neatness. T have spoken of the large hall, 
with icsV?«£sof birds,' most of them stulled by 
Mr» JSseph, rmoAvas, I soon fomid, a noted orni¬ 
thologist. The room in which I had first been 
received, and which went by the pame of the antc- 
soom, was the general rendezvous of the family, 
and was titled up with low book-cases, and tables 
furbished witli every material for employment. 
Tlirough the uute-roum yeas a drawing-room, dis¬ 
playing more state, though not less neatness. Its 
rich tliongh plain silver grey damask furititnro 
was all drajied for the summer with white muslin. 
From the deep bay window we looked down inlo 
the wilderness, as ^^ilantation in the garden was 
called. A river, winch in its windings inclosed 
several small islands, lay beyond, cTossed by a 
handsome stone bridge, and np the hill wound the 
public road; whilst the little village of Oakhame 
nestled, as it were, at the park gates, and its 
white church spire and thatched roofs peeped 
from the thick oaks which shaded the valley. We 
then visited the large dining-room ; the well fur¬ 
nished library, where gbod Mr. Leslie was usually 
to be found, but which no one entered without a 
special summonsu the study, where my young 
cousins received lessons from their masters; but, 
to my mind, no room was s(fpretty as the boudoir. 
This charmifig littlQ room was the first in the 
long gallery which’ wg entered from the bAad 
flight of polished oak stairs. Its wiitdows looked 
upon tSe Hower garden, and were* invaded by the 
sweet Dorsetshire roses, which climbed the wal|: 
baskets of rare plantir stood about, mixed wife 
coiic^fes, lounging-clufirs, reading-stands,and every¬ 
thing which could add to tha comfort of an in¬ 
valid, for such was my‘cousin Sarali. Here 
found all the girls, whose usual studies had bee^ 
laid aside by the necessity of preparing for the 
parting from their dear sister, and hero we le|t 
them, in lull consultation over some of tho^ im- 
portimt trifles which every«young lady in similar 
circumstances will confess to occupytfnuch of her 
time and thoughts. The bed-rooms and dressing- 
rooms along the gallery were all furnished with 
the greatest neatness. Not a picture was to be 
Wnd, not a needless ornament; all the draperies 
were iawn or the purest white, but of line, and I 
should say costly texture. The furniture was of 
tlie sumo or of chintz, with small neat patterns: 
the carpets were generally brown, and the summer 
window curtains plain hemmed muslin. The ser- 


i terest by myself. The morning was ended by a 
drive, stil] with the same agreeable companion. 

\ At five o’clock we all assembled tor dinner, and 
' daring the repast Mr. Leslie :^vc mo the history 
{ of his building the spacious dining-room, that he 
might assemble large “ quarterly-meeting par¬ 
ties and thou came the explanation that these * 
I quarterly meetings were assemblies held*by the 
1 Quakers four times a year for the business of 
I their socieU, and lliai after their meetings were 
i over Mr. Leslie askt^ every Quaker he met to 
i come and dine with him, and paclted* every avail¬ 
able carriage full of guests, whilst himself and his 
sons walked home. This produced from the j'«ung 
people many amusing lajus of papa's parties. lIow_ 
a number of gussts were sent home in tlio ser¬ 
vants’ carriage^ and Ino driver, ignorant of their 
quality, landed them all at the servants’ entrance, 
from whence they all went wandering about the 
ofli^es, to their own great auiuscincnt and that of 
their young hosts. The merriment which followed 
these recollections was shared in by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie willi a cheerfulness that .showed the warmth 
of heart wliicli many years could not chill. Even 
the staid old butler and his assistants let a passing 
smile light up thoir steady faces, whilst, in their 
plain drab livery and iinornamcnted silver buttons, 
tlieyjooked quite in keeping witli the whole scene. 
The reivist differed’ liy,le from that in other houses: 
bnt the especial regard bestowed on Mrs. Leslie, 
who w:yi piqped about tlic centre of the table, and 
most stu^onsly cared for by both^semd and daugh- 
ter$, was delightful to see. 

On rising from tabTc, the gentlemen accom¬ 
panied us, and Mr. George paiposed showftig me 
•the garden, to wiicli we adjourned. It was almost 
a paradise of sweets—smooth shaven iawns) long 
terraces, berccmis of roses, and all that taste could 
suggest or wealth procure; for whatever scruples 
the good Quakers may feel of admitting bright 
colours in their houses, they do not carry them 
out in the arrangement of their flower gardens. 
The green-houses were full of the choice.st floral 
treasures, &nd I found my young cousins were not 
oniy good gardeners but learned botanists; taking 
Idng wtdks to discover new plants, and then pre-» 
serving their loneliness Jn^skilful painting. •Mr. 
Joseph wasi^as I have said, a noted ornithologist: 
and here he joined us, and took me,to,another < 
part of the garden, where was his aviafy. Eagles, 
buzzards, hawks, and otifbr birds of prey, were* all 
in large cables, clean and apparently comfoifable^ 
but as the largo.golden eagle sat immovcably on 
his perch, and ^zed at us with his keen eyes, 1 
could not help thinking he pined for his own na¬ 
tive hills. The little birds looked more h^py, aa 
they flitted about the trees and shrubs which 
stood in their pretty prison, or drank.at the spark¬ 
ling fountain; ,bat, in spite of hU Mr. Joseph’s 
! good arguments, they would surely nave been bet¬ 
ter in their own shady woods. A winding walk 
led to the river and (to the boat-house, in which 
we found a large safe boat, and entenng it, were 
! soon rowed to the island I had seen from the 
' drawing-room window,^ and on yhich, hiddeh in 
I the shrubbery, was a small summer-house. 
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“ Ifcr!>,” said Annio, “ wo often ^omc to read 
aiiil worlc in the cool shade.” 

Only when yom* brothers are at homo ?” I re- 
marked. 

Oh no,” said she; ” either Uessie on I pan row 
the little boat, so we come whenever we like.” 

“ I should not like to trust myself to so slender 
an arm, Annie," I answered. 

“ Thou wilt not have the opportmiily loiipr,” 
said thp teady George; and so, with laughing and 
talking, passed that quiet summer evening. 

The approaching marriage of cousin Annie ra¬ 
ther varied the usual rouliwe.of life at Oakhanic 
Hall; many parting palls were to be paid, many 
visits received, and the usual amount of consult¬ 
ation with milliners and drc-ssmakcrs took place. 
Couidn Sarah, who was the delicate flower of the 
family, was spared from, these duties, and with 
her I took pleasant drives, and visited the village 
and its pretty ^llago school, which, though sup- 
portetl by Mrs. Leslie, and coustantly inspected by 
herself and her daughters, W'as so far irom jmy 
sectarian principle, that it was also cared for by 
Mr. Spencer, the good village pastor, who wa.s a 
trequont guest at the Hall, and witlt wlioni my 
cousins delighted to cooperate in :iny plan for 
benefiting the condition of tbc poor. 

In my subsequent visits to Onkliamo I saw 
more fully developed the kindness and cai'e which 
Mrs. Leslie bestowed on all the destitute, the 
sick, and tbc atHicted, to whoin she dispensed 
bodily and spiritual comfort;,for my good'cousin 
was well versed in the Bible, and ready in the ap¬ 
plication of its primiiaes. Mrs. Leslie drelongcd to 
a sect who hasp recognised the right of women to 
be public prea< hers; and stnmge as was tin; prac¬ 
tice to ^le, and at first startling, yet I confess I 
bare listened witly freat pleasures to the simple, 
pious discourses and warm prayei-s uttered by' 
tier in her quality of preacher, or, as the Quakers* 
call it, “ minister.” 

But I must not dwell too long on the week 
which passed, but go on to the Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, when, on joining the family at Inncli.’l found 
the party inei’eased by several guests, among 
others a fine young man, with a frank and en¬ 
gaging countenance, whom Mrs. Leslie nitroduced 
as “ My intended son-in-law, Edward Martin,” 
and irom whom I received a conlial shiike of the 
hand| and a civil speeehion his pleasure at meeting 
another of Annie’s relations. Annie K'trsclf stood 
by withoa beaming,with pleasure, and yet 
witli, an inquiring look, as^if to see how her choice 
was approved. ^ 

"By Hie close of the day Mr. Martin’.s relations— 
parents, brothers, sisters, uncles,aunts, and con- 
sins—had come pouring into the jJall. The even¬ 
ing before a bridal must always he rather’sad, 
U>t here all feeling were as much as possible 
suppressed; and though, when looking at her 
daughter, Mrs. Leslie's eyes filled with tears, .she 
quickly wiped them away. Strolling through the 
gardens and conversing with the guests occupied 
the evening; but, just as I was entering the draw¬ 
ing-room lot .tea, Elizabeth came to mo and asked 

* W» have retained .thronghont the piece the term 
" Qiiakera" aanaed h;rour contriljutori though ‘‘Fiienda,” 
our roaitore douhtlcaa'know, is the proper appcUiti^on ol this 
worthy hotly of Christinns. 


if I would like to see the school children, who 
were coma to lake laave of their yoniig bimcfac- 
tress.o It w.TS a prettj) .right: Mrs. White’s jiar- 
lonr I as full of youngs bright faces, whilst by the 
tablewood the good \,ousekeeper, with largo bas¬ 
kets before her, Clleni with neat straw bonnets 
trimmed with white ribbon, white aprons, and tip¬ 
pets, which she was preparing to distribute to the 
youthful group, who were in a cheerful buzz of 
pleasure. At tbc entrance of Annie, a silence suc¬ 
ceeded to the hum of Voices, whilst she addressed 
a few simple words of farOK'ell to the children, 
imd then, each having received her present, came 
up to say good-bye; with the elder girls Annie 
slioolc liands, hut many a little rofty face was np- 
turned to give and'to receive a parting kiss. 

“ What a loss they will have, Annie,” said I, 
as together we entered the ante-room, 
j The ie.ai's rose to her eyc.s; but shp replied 
1 cheerfully: “ Oh, Bessie and the real 

1 managers of the school ;‘l have done very liltlo.” 

I “Ton know tho proverb,” said Mr. Joseph, 

■ joining ns, “ Wlmt is one man’s loss is .another 
; man's ’gain.” And a gre.vt gain would any fa- 
j mily have in tliat lovely cousin. , 

[ The conversation turned ranch on tho ceremony 
of the next morning, and* as I was quite ignorant 
how a marriage was celebrated by the Quakcra, I 
applied to'Mr. George for information; but so 
inpny ami so contradictory were tho directions 
given me by tho merry yoinjg group, and such 
was trie amusement cscitcd by my igriorancti, that 
I gave up tho attempt, and resolved to trust to 
the ciianccs of a lew minutes’ conversation with 
yarah. 

The next morning was all that wo could desire, 
clear and bright; and so well had all been planned 
that we met at breakfast with almost as much 
serenity as usual: the ladies were all in plain 
miaslin dresses, and after ,the usual reading wo 
dispersed to our rooms, tho carriages being ordered 
for half-past nine. A lew minutes before that 
time I returned to the autc-roou, which I found 
occupied by the gentlemen and the elderly ladies 
of the party; but soon after my entrance the door 
was sollly opened, and the bride, attended by her 
six bridemai^js. m.ade their appearanco. Lovely, 
vciy lovely, she looked in her silver-gr^y silk 
dress, her white shawl, and her little' Quaker 
bonnet of the most spotlass white; and, os she 
passed gently and gracefuliy^hp tho room, every 
eye was turned to look, and, as 1 saw, to ad’niro 
also. The dress »f the bridemaids much resem¬ 
bled that of tho bride, but of slightly darker hue. 
It has been remarked that when Quaker ladies 
are handsome, they arc really beautiful; and any 
ORfi who h^ seen .that group of young girls would 
have ^quiesced in the remark. The absence of 
all ornament or display; so far firom looking formal, 
produced an tficct of really classic purity; and I 
felt that my own dress looked quite common in 
comparison. Mrs. Leslie was already seated on 
the sofa; by her tho bride was placed, and now 
occurred a littlo piece of gallantry which amused 
mo much. 

Two of the six groomsmen now approached, and 
pr^enfed to the bride a beautiful bouquet, in 
which the emblematic orange blossom and myrtle 
were conspicuous. Tho bridemiuds each received 
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I a ho'iquet of white roses anj^ myrtlc—a llower of ^ name with a pood, strong,, bold dash, as if proud | 

eacli, tied with white ribbon, being wosn in the ‘ to confirm hi^ declaration: Annie’s band trem- | 

j button-hole by each of the groomsmen. Bather ' bled ; but .as Mr. Martinf gave her the pen a ! 

{ an innovation this in Qualysr plainness; bi^ my > glance of quiet sympathy passed, whi<di appeared 

J good cousins, wisely discrim:joating betweenInat -1 to reassure and steady her. The parents and all 
I teirs of small or of great mement, yielded tl the ’ the company then signed, each pair advancing in 
1 wish of some of the tasiefwl and senrimental of; iunt, and then silently resnmlbg their scats. Seve- 
I the young party, and pcrmi|ted this simple deco-1 ral addresses and prayers tlten* followed, and st 
I ration, whira added greatly jo the general effect. the end of about an honr and a hair the meeting 
i On the arrival of the carriages, a gentleman, I ended, and we left the chapel. On our way out I 
I who acted throughout us master of tho ceremonies,! caitght a,glimpse of a whole row'of white* ^onuets 
I called our names in the 'order required. Tho .and tippefs at tho end of one of the galleries. A 

I bridegroom, and one of his groomsmen, went first few more formalities of signing documents yet 

j in his own carriage, and then followed a long pro- remained to be done ;*but here fast lallipg tear% 
cession closed by the family coach, in which were took the place of the self-coqimand so woiiderfiilly* 

' Mr. and Mrs. ueslie, the bride, and her sister maintained, and 1 was glad when Mr, Martin's 
I Sarah. ’ carriage was amiouiccd and bis young companion 

The Quaker cbapel, or, as my cousins called it, retifrned to the quiet *of Oalthaine. Tho many 
“the Meeting-house,’’ was a spacioifs and con- eongratnlatious which Mr. and Mrs. Leslie re- 

i venient, but perfectly plain, building. On our ceived rather delayed Uie return of tho rest of the 

I arrival*we wem shown into a waiting-room and i party, jmt very glad was 1 whei^ away from the 

! arraliged in our places, my companion, Mr. Wil- busy, crowded streets, and again under tho cool 
liam iVfarfin, a cousin of Mr. Edward, being a very shade of the old oa^ trees. 

^jiolite and intelligent young man. In a few mi- 'rho largo dining-room looked bcautiial as wo 
iTutes, which had, however, seemed to me long, entered it for tho wedding breakfast; the tables 
; tivft grave old (Quakers entered, and made some were covered with delicacies, and in the centre 
I announcement, of which—though I could not hear sto'od the w'edding-cakc; but even hero Mrs. 

1 the words — I understood the import to be a re- Leslie carried out what she called her “ consistent 
I quest that we would proceed. Mr. and Mrs. principles.’’ Not an ornament disturbed its snowy 
I Martin led the way'; they were followed bjlMr. whiteness, save that npon it lay a wreath of gcra- 
' and Mrs. Leslie, then by the bride and brid^- ninms, and around it was a circle of blended white 
gi'oom, then tho bnidemaids and groomsmen, and and red roees. I could *not regret tho absence of 
then the rest of tho’ company in order—tht> two silver tinsel and artificial flowere. Lai^e plateaus 
families being scrupnioiisly mixed. We went I of floral treasures graced the tabic, all arranged 
' throngh a short passage, folding •door.s were ' with esquiske taste; wine was present, bnt few 
! thrown open, and, to my dismay, 1 saw tho large ' partook of it, nifd there was no dripMng healths; 
chapel thronged with people—the ladies ringed on | allnvas.cheerful hut quipt, plain yet elegant. But 
one side, the gentlemen on the otlier; the galle- ' parting moments will come, and whilst wu yet ad- • 
ries, the passages, every place, was full—so full, L mired and enjoyed the fruits ihid tho cake, a little 
that a temporary check occurred. “ How shall wo T stir took place. Mr. Edward Martin rose, and, 
get in P" 1 whispered, to my companion. “ The 1 with his fair bride leaning on his arm, came Vound 
doorkeepers will make way for us,’’ answered Mr. '■ to take leave. Tho simple Quaker “ Farewell ’’ is 
[ William—and so they did ; and in a short time ' impressive ; tho parting words were distinctly 
we reached the sdhts at the end of the house. The | heard in the general silence, whilst kisses and 
1 bride and bridegroom werevplaced facing all that: some tears accompanied them. Tears rose qniclJy 

I vast assemblage, and as I thought of tho great, to my own eyes At the clasp of the hand; and, as 

crowd—dravJn some’by respect and some by qpri- she presented her soft cheek, I whispered, " May 
Ovrity—my hcart'beat, :ind i stole a glance at my God bless you, dear Annie—Mrs. Martin, I mean.’* 
young cousin; her s^ect face was emm but very ])^r. Edwara smiled at the correction, and with a 
pale, and as she sat, with her eyes cast down, I cordial shake oL the hand, and an invitation te 
did wish (my readers jyho are of another persq^- ’visit them at Laurel Bank* 4 )Bssed on. The part* 
sion will pardon me for this expression of opinion) | ing from hhr parents and family wsS *a scene Itoo 

that* she had been in the quiet little church at j tender to pass before so many witness|B, and, with • i 

Oakhame, listening to Jilie sSldhm and beautiful j spontaneous delicacy of,feehng, the company, re- 
service with whidi our church consecrates the { mained in the dining-room till tho sound jn car- 
nuptial hour.' I almo.st trembled as 1 thought 9f riage-wheels told them that the young bride h^ 
the strong self-control which would be nreded to quitted her fathor’s roof. 

rise and speak before that asstmbly; hi* I did A reaction niust always follow strhng excite- 
not tremble long, for in a short time Mr. Martin menl; but this was not to he indulged in yet, for 
.and Annie rose, and the (hrmer pronounced in a cards of invitation had been sent to all the Quaker 
distinct tone the simple Quaker vow,*promising to I families far and near, and in the evening the rooms 
be faithful and loving till death. Annie reputed | were .filled to overflowing, with, comfortable ina- 
the same vow with the proper variation ;* and j trous in dark and formal dresses, and young women 
though her voice was low, it was silvery clear.: and girls in white, or fawn, or lavender, and with 
An old Quaker then rose, and read from a large j elegant though simple dresses; and there was no 
parehmont called “ The Certificate,” which con- j lack of gentlemen. * The honours '«f the house 
tained the particulars of parentage, the renidence, l.were done by my yonng oousins, who were anxious 
vow, etc.; this he then placed before the bride to spare their parents any needless fatigue- ^ere i 
and brid^oom to sign. Mr. Martin wrote his wastno music, no fixed ampsement, and yet 1 eu- ^ 
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joyed the evcniiigr very much. The air was so 
warn and balmy, that every windo^ |md door was 
set open, and large parties walked on the lawn, or 
went to the greenhouses. Tea was served any¬ 
where and everywhere. My compainun of the 
morning kindly resmned his cKarge; • took me 
through all the rooms} joined all we noups by 
turns: and Mr. MTilliam Martin being known to 
almost every one, more introductiohs passed than 1 
, shall eve; remember, whilst the relationship which 
seemed .to exist among so many pemons, amused 
mo much, almosi every one addressing, or being 
addressed, as unde, aunt, or cousin; but, as 
Quakers-can only marry witl^ Quakers, relationship 
soon becomes very complicated. 

In' the wuVso of the evening Mr. George joined 
us, with an interesting youn|f creature, looking 
much like a second Annie, leaning on his arm, hud 
together we strolled on the terrace and wandered 
down to the river-side, listening* to the warbling 
of the • nightingale till the stars shone out and 
the tur grew cool, and prudence whisperca us to 
, return to the house. The supj^r gathered all the 
wanderiog parties together: we joined those who 
preferred the large cool hall; and here our, good 
Wts camo, and walking among their guests, with 
satisfaclion pictured on their kind faces, exchanged 
a few pleasant words with each. The doors of the 
various rooms were open, and we had charming 
vistas; but now the various pendnles told the late¬ 
ness of the hour, the carriages were announced, 
and a general dispersion took place. ♦ 

For some days I yet lingered at the Hail; but 1 
rausWot lengthen my description; suffice it to 



say, tnat when 1 took my departure, dt was with 
a sincere lovo.^or my venerable hcAts and for my 
young cousins; and with Qie desire expressed «u 
the one side, and echoed on the other, that an 
acqnaintanco so ha^ly begun, migiit be continued 
by future visits to Ookharae Hall. 


A VISIT TO LAMBETH PALACE, 

[COXCLOSED.] 

It is refreshing to turn from the haughty and am¬ 
bitious cardind, and the bigoted and jntolerant 
Laud, to the mild and rather pensive countenance 
of Cranmer, whose high rank, coupled with ins 
OpoaiMj and subsequent fiTmness„render him con¬ 
spicuous among the " noble army of martyrs." 
In file portrait, Wore os he has a cap on iiis head, a 
fur round his neck, and lawn sleeves. He holds a 
book in one hand, and his fyes are raised to heaven. 

Another striking portrail here is tl^t of arch¬ 
bishop Parker, a prelate of great learning and 
accomplishments, very zealons in promoting the 
Reformatioft. During the reign cf Mary, he nar¬ 
rowly escaped being burnt; .but when Elizabeth 
came to the throne he was made archbishop of 
Canterbury, and had a large- share in the compo¬ 
sition of the reformed liturgy. 

We could do no more than take aipassing glance 
at many other portraits of persona of eminence, 
among which is a singular one of Catherine Parr, 
with a young land handsome face, in a rich dress 
of scarlet and gold. The series of likenesses is 
concluded by one of the praent primate, of whom 
the delicacy due to the living forbids us tO' say 


more than that he retains, in his exalted position, 
the simple habits of liis earlier life, and that, by 
the exercise of combined firmness and moderation, 
he li;yi soothed the anmosities and conciliated the 
respe> c of all parties i/ the church. 

W-,/ next proceeded to the chapel, one of the 
oldest parts of the p;|ace, supposed to bear date 
about the beginning on the thirteenth century. It 
consists of a b«dy, 72|feet long and 25 feet wide. 
It has 0 beautiful grained roof, the work of arch¬ 
bishop Ilowley, The Grecian woodwork, however, 
dates from the timo of Charles ii. The chapel 
is divided into two by a screen of carved oalc, 
the littings-up consisting of a handsome range of 
stalls for the archbishop's household; the screen 
and the archbishop’s seat are elaborately carved 
and hung, and ensliioncil with crimson velvet. 
The floor is of alternate squares of black and while 
marble. Tlse lancet-shaped windows are of rich 
stained g'ass, which mellow the light as it streams 
in upon the polished marble piljawt vaulted roof, 
and elaborately-carved oa'k of this beautiful edifice. 
The western entrance to the chapel is from the 
post room, so cabled from a large pillai’ or post 
which supports the roof. It is lighted on the wesC 
side by three low pointed windows which open 
upon the Thames. Opposite to these is the door¬ 
way of the chapel, a large circular stone arch, en¬ 
closing two pointed \>nes, surmounted by the arms 
ot archbishop Land. This room is of interest as a 
spftcimen of the domestic architecture of a bygone 
period, being remarkable for the broad and massy 
character of its walls, qnd a certain gloomy air of 
antiquity, which recalls forcibly the memory of 
other times. The intersections of the flat, panel¬ 
led ceiling arc ornamented with a variety of gro¬ 
tesque fdrms—angels bearing crowns, shields, and 
scrolls. There are none, however, so irreverently 
^ludicrous as one we saw last year in lloslin chapel, 
where an angel is represented playing upon a bag¬ 
pipe. The Lollards’ tower, besides the room above 
described, contains several others, all more or less 
gloomy. 

m is a large, heavy looking piL of stone build¬ 
ing, and was built by Ghichely, about the end of 
the fourteenth century. It is thought to have 
deriyed its name from a little prison at the top of 
it, used for the incarceration of the persecuted fol¬ 
lowers of Wyclijfe, denominated Lollards., Out¬ 
side is a niche, beautifully carved, which formerly 
coptained the imi^ of Tkomas a Becket. In the 
time of Arundel and Chichely, some of the Lollards 
were examined here, and in 1531, Latimer, atler 
being excommimic&tbd for, a supposed act of con¬ 
tumacy, was ordered to remain at Lambeth in 
close custody. The most interesting part of this 
tower is the Lollards’ prison, where these unhappy 
persons We supposed to have been confined. The 
ascents to this room is by a small spiral stone stair¬ 
case, the steps of which are so much decayed as to 
aiford a rather insecure footing. It is entered by 
a little pointed stone doorway, barely wide enough 
for one person at a time, w^h doorway has an 
inner and outer door of strong oak, thickly studded 
with iron, with fastenings to correspond. There 
are eight large iron rings about breast-high, still 
firmly fixed into the wall. The room has two very 
small windows, narrowing outwards, and on the 
walls are various scratches, sentences, and initials. 
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SNTKANCli to LAMBEIK FiXlCS. 


in the old Enfflish chnracter (so rudely cut as not 
to bo easily deciphered), and in one or two places 
a crucifix. The very names and offences, real or 
imaginary, of tffc prisoners confined here, liave 
passed into oblivion; bnt while tradition* ascribes 
their confirmincnt to an nnfiinching adherence to a 
purer faith, all our-Sympathies must be enlisted in 
their behalf at <he sight of the gloom and mystery 
of thi? horrible prison. In trntln the imagination 
pictures the probable sufferings hero; the mijnst^ 
imprisonment, the.ycjrs of captivity, perhaps oply 
the preliminary to i> terrible death. One involun- 
tarfly breathes the prayer in the Litany, “ For all 
prisoners and captives.” Tfie* crypt is generally 
thought to be the oldest part of the palace, dhd 
may formerly have been used for divine w8r- 
ahip. It consists of a series of strong stone arches, 
supported in the centre by a short, massive column, 
and is 36 feet long, 24 yide, and 10 high; but 
there is such an earthy sepulchral smell about it, 
that one is glad to escape into the ojien air. 

We cannot conclude our necessarily imperfect 
sketch of the palace without adverting to a few of the 
remarkable occurrences for which it is celebrated. 

In 1381, daring the insurrection of Wat Tyl«, 
the rebels not only beheaded archbishop Sudbury, 
then lord high chancellor, but a party plundered 
the prface, uid burnt most of the goods, books, 
and registers. 


In 1501, Catherine of Arragon was lodged with 
her ladies for some time in the palace, on her firet 
arrival in England, prior to her 'marriage with 
Henry viu; and on May 28,1533, Cranmer con¬ 
firmed at Lambeth the marriage of the fickle, 
monarch with dftane Boleyn. Three years after¬ 
wards, th§ game prelate being judicnilly seated in a 
certain low chapel within the same building, by a 
definitive sentence annulled the marriage between 
the same partie%.- the unhappy queen, in order to 
avoid the sentence of 4)iirBing, having confessed 
some lawlhl impediments to her man-Ibge witl/the 
king. After the rouf* of the Sco^h.army at* 
Flodden-field, the earl ^ Cassila, one of the many 
prisoners taken, was 'sent to Lambeth t^aca on 
parole. Jn-ebbishop Cranmer studied to free Jmn 
from the errora of popery, and was so successful 
that this noblcifan afterwards became a great pro¬ 
moter of the Reformation in his own country, 
^een Mary completely furnished Lambeth palace 
for the reception of cardinal Pole, and frequently 
honoured him with her presence there, where she 
concerted mensjares with him fir,the suppression, 
of “ heresy.” After the cardinal’s de^th, his body- 
lay in state'for forty days at Lambeth palace, prior 
to* its interment at \lanterbnry. Queen Elizabeth 
frequently visited archbishop Parker, and on one 
occasion, when she had been treated with more 
thni ordinary magnificence, after thankizf^ the. 
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^irelatc for his hospitality, she addressed Mrs. 
Pariisr hi the I'oIIowin"' imqueenly manner: “ And 
you— m-J(lam I may neft call you, anil mistress I 
am asliameit to call you so—I know not what to 

j cal! yon, but nevertheless I thank you *-” 

1 Archbishop IVhitgift was honoured with several 
r! royal r isits, both hrm Elizabeth and James. The 
I tbrmor is said toihave been entertained by him 
!| til’tfcn times, and frequently staid with him for 
i two or thiree days t^ether. Mary, wife of William 
I' Ti I, also, honoured ’Kllotson with a visit. Tn 1697, 
1 ,; Clarke, afterwards archdeacon of Norwich, was 
' ordained priest in Lambeth chapel, when Peter 
’ the Great, czar of Muscovy-, was present at the 
!' ceremony. Numerous important meetings, attend- 
i: cd with gsetft results to the church and nation, 
i! have been held hero; but wc have already exceeded 
i; our limits. 

I We must, however, give a brief notice of the 
gate-house, the exterior of which,'with its gloomy 
grated windows, rmnst be familiar to all persons 
: I who have landed at Lambeth from the river. It 
1 was an old part of the palace, but was rebuilt as 
' we at present see it, by cardinal Morton, in 1490. 

I It is a very imposing building, not for the elegance 
'; of its workmanship,hut for its vast size and height, 
j I * It consists of two immense square towers, with a 
;■ spacious gateway in the centre, the whole cm- 
i I battled and bnilt of red brick with stone dressings. 

I j Above tbo gateway is the “ Record'Room,” where 
;) the archives of the see of Canterbury are deposited. 
{' The towers are ascended by small sjnral stone 

II staircases, and are now used as lumber rooiAs. A 
' i small^om in the gatehouso is supposed to have 
11 .servea anciently as a secondary pri.son frr conHning 
11 tlio overflowings of the Lollards towoir. This 
ij room contains three iron rings fastened to the 
i wall, ft is guarded by a double door, the win- 
■ I dows are high and ylarrow, the wnlls lined with 
j stone, and of prodigious thickness. An addi- 
I tional proof of the ancient appropriation of this 

room is, that here is the same sort of writing as in 
I the Lollards* to'wcr, cut iu the wall with a knife or 
i other sharp instrument. The name Grafton, in 
the old English character, is perfectly legible, and 
I near it are to be seen a cross aild other iignres, 
rudely delineated. 

I Wc have been obliged to omit taking our readers 
! with us over much that is deeply interesting in, 
I this ancient pile; but we trust that enough has 
j been siaid to lead them to regard Lambeth palace 
1 , with feelings’ ef deeper interest, as thiy contem- 
1 < ^late its history stretching back into the misty 
I past, The gateway recalls the memory of mo- 
narchs, statesmen, and prelates, who have gone in 
and out, some in pomp and power, others to the 
scaffold or tbo stake; but they have “ gone the 
way of all the earth,” and their iniberitanoe is the 
loom of a silent grave, where jfchey sleep with Iho 
net of their frthers, while those who have filled 
the brightest page in history will only be blessed, 
aKke with the humblest Christian, if they shall rise 
with him at the returrectiou of the just. 


Tjts lo''« of God is the strong motive, and love to God 
a guiokcniDg prindple of obedience.— ChamocL 

HoutUTT beau6ri& the sonl and casts a genomi glory 
, ou all nie gnlces.-■>£)^ool<. • • 


RUSSIA UNDER PETER THE GREAT. 

No sooner was Peter invested with the solo au- 
thorilf, than the real .force of his character, and 
the hfiit of his vigortms and practical genius, be- 
came^manifest. He immediately adopted liberal 
measures fti relation Ho the customs of excise, 
which, owing to their fexorbitance, had been clan¬ 
destinely evaded, and thus improved his revenue. 

Ho then turned his attention to the improvement 
of his militia; and, by wjay of testing their effidency, 
set forth with them to the attack of Azof!, which 
he regarded as tho key to the sovereignty of the 
Black Sea. In this attack he was defeated through 
the treachery of an inferior officer, who, in revenge 
for a severe bambooing, first spiked the Russian 
caution, and then vVent over to the enemy. Re¬ 
turning ta the assault, however, in the following 
spring (169(j), ho took the town, and, having 
strengthened its fortifications, re-entered Moscow 
with his triamphal army. At Moscow, a conspi¬ 
racy was formed sgfunst him by the Strclitz, who, 
not without reason, suspected him of a design to 
supersede them iir the service. Tho plot was be-, i 
trayed by one of tho conspirators, and Peter, | 

proceeding to the house where they were His- [ 

scmbled, had them arrested, and executed with : 
true Russian barbarity. 

Convinced of the pre-eminence of the western j 
nationi over his own barbarous people, he dis- I 
patehed, in 1697, a hundred young Russians to | 
Holland, Italy, and Germany} to acquire such 
knowledge of tho naval and inilitaW> arts as 
might tend to their improvement. He further 
resolved to travel himself, with the same view; and, 
letiving the administration of his government to 
colonel Gordon, he appointed an embassy extraor¬ 
dinary, and, accompanying it incognito, set forth ip 
the same year. His retinue, including a body¬ 
guard of fitly soldiers, consisted ot above two hun¬ 
dred persons. Among them were his twelve per¬ 
sonal attendants, one of whom was his favourite 
Menzikuff, who had formerly been a seller of pics 
in the streets of the capital. 

Arriving in Holland. Peter hastened to Zaan- 
dam, where he took lodgings in tho house of Kist, 
the working blacksmith, whonf he kneifr. Here he 
remained lor .^ome time, dWelling in a couple of 
small rooms over .a shed. He could not, ot course, 
preserve his incognito, and was from time to time 
much annoyed by the crowds who flocked to see 
him. Thence he removed to-the dock-yard of a 
shipbuilder, of whom he bought a small yaifiit, 
•fitted her with a bowspnt made by bis own 
haads, and in her made frequent expeditions upon 
the water. In the dock-yard he entered himself as 
a ship-carpenter nnder the name of Pieter Timmer¬ 
man. He rose early, mode his own fire and boiled 
his own pot. He wore the dress of a common 
workman, helped to cafry on bis shoulders the 
heavy logs of'timber, and in all things conformed 
to the customs of the yard. In this way he de¬ 
rived a knowledge of everything connected with 
ship-building—such as rope-making, sml-making, . 
smith’s work, etc. On visiting a neighbouring 
factory, he forged several bars of iron, making 
liis retinue blow tlie bellows and stir the fire. 
When his work was done he demanded his wages, 
and, resorting to a shop, bought a pair of shoes 
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with the money, which he wore with, evident 
pride. He visited the Te-vel, nnd inquired into 
ovorythiiig connected with tlio whale-iishery^ re¬ 
sorted to wind-mills and paper-mills to see iKiat- 
ever was {coingf on, and exhibited an nnboufded 
curiosity which no fatigue cr peril deterred him 
from gratiiying. He had recourse to a surgeon, 
and learned to draw teeth, .and to bleed ; and ho 
topped the wife of a Dutfli merchant for the 
dropsy. Having spent nine months in Holland, 
Peter proceeded to the Haghe, and had an inter¬ 
view with king William, who promised to .send a 
roysil y.acht to convey him to England in the fol¬ 
lowing January. 

In England, hhere he rem.oined four months, 
the czar was placed under the special charge of the 
mai^iaess Camarthen. He dwelt in a large house 
in York-buildings. , He ni-anifcstcd little taste, 
however, for courtly society, .and, tuming his back 
ii))on IQmsiugton, sought the more agreeable at- 
inosjlhcro of Deptford aifd Woolwich, wlicro he 
studied the theory of naval architecture. He wa.s 
-exceedingly annoyed by the intigisimis upon his 
privacy, resnlling from the public curiosity; but 
ho i-eceived very courteously a visit from two 
<ia*ihers, and was much struck with their conver¬ 
sation and the singularity of their principles, 
which, notwithstanding, he warmly commended. 
Ho had an iiitcrviciv with William Pcuii, a»j re¬ 
tained a favourable impression of the Quakers for 
many years. After, a month’s residence in tHo 
city, he rem(«red to “Deptfprd dock-yard. There 
ho spent his days on the Thames, learning to 
manage a vessel, and his evenings in a public- 
house, smoking and drinking brandy. In March 
he went to Poitsmoulh, where ho -witnessed a 
shanvfigbt at sea, and declared that the condi¬ 
tion ol an English admiral • was happier than 
that of a Russian czar. In London ho visited 
workshops and factories, and sought by every 
means to acquire lhai practical knowledge in 
which his own people were deficient. 

AVhen the czaroat length left England, he tlook 
with him nearly live hundred persons, whom he 
had engaged to instruct his subjects in the arts of 
civilization-*the greater number of them being 
skilled artizans jn crafts connected with the prac¬ 
tice of jiavigation. Returning tq Holland, Peter 
proceeded thence to Vienna, with a view to obt.ain 
a knowledge of the taclicS and discipline of tlie 
emperor's army. ]^o*was preparing to prosecifte 
his journey thence to Italy, when he received in¬ 
telligence of the rebellion of tl« Strelitz in Mos¬ 
cow, which demanded his imme<liato presence in 
his capital. The fruits of Peter’s furious reseni- 
ment against all who were in the least degree 
concerned in this rebellion, exhibit the savigo bijr- 
barity ot which he could be guilty, in a striking 
and terrible light. The most horrible punishments 
were inflicted, not only upon the gtfllty but upon 
the suspected; and when the executions were 
over, the whole body of the Strelitzea was bl^)ken 
, up and drafted into difi'erent regiments lately 
lomed. 

• Peter now addressed himself to the task of pro¬ 
fiting his people by the knowledge ho had^ picked 
up in his travels. His first refbnns were m the 
army, whom be divested of their _ beards, and 
clothed in a costume adapted to their profession. 


He then turned his altentioii to the subject of edu¬ 
cation, foundc€‘.schools, and^ansed translations to 
bo made of the most uscfnl treatises, which the 
whole press s)f Europe had produced. 'His next 
step was to aholhsh the old Russian calendar, ac¬ 
cording to which the year began on the first of 
' September, and to substitute the same which is 
i used by otlier Christian nations. lie then began 
■ the equipment of a fleet in the Don, and resumed 
' a plan which ho had fomerly projected* for tho 
! junction oY the Don and the Volga. While "absent 
i at Voronitz, to inspect tho works there in progress, 
j he received jiews of th* sudden death of his friend 
and earliest benefaefor, Lefort, wlio died silddcnly,* 

; at tho ago of forty-six, in March, Ifiitt). The czar 
attended his fuueral, and raised a handsofiie monu¬ 
ment to his memory. • 

At Vforonitz a formidable fleet rose r.apidly into' 
being, at the constructicn of wbicli the czar not 
only superintended, but personally iussisted, with 
the view, doubtless, of being in* a condifion to 
push his confiiicsts on the shores of the Tllack Sea. 

lA I70t), being at peace with the Turks, Peter 
entered into a coni'cdcraey with Poland acd Den- 
mqrk a'gainst the ,Swedes. The war which follow¬ 
ed wag at first unfortunato for the czar, his allies 
having been compelled by the spirited conduct ol 
Charh's xi i, then a lad of seventeen, to retire from 
tho contest. At the battle of Narva tho Russian 
j troops, more than 50,(300 strong, were defeated and 
‘ put to a shameful rout by 9000 Swedes, headed by 
their yoinig king. It was no more, however, than 
Peter expected; and though GOOO men were killed 
upon tbp fiejd, he remarks in his diary, tha#that 
disastrou.^ chcefo was a real good fortune, as it 
would teach his force.s to make the utmost efforts 
to supiJly by circnmsptction the want of expe¬ 
rience. “ The f wcdcs,” be sqid, “ will teach us 
f to beat them in time.” llaviuj? lost all his rn-til- 
lery in this battle, lie orderccl the bells of the 
churches and convents to be melted down and cast 
into more, nnd had by this means above a hun¬ 
dred and fifty pieces ready by tho following spring, 
by which time he had also I'emodelled and disci¬ 
plined his army-v-not without material assistance 
from general Patkul, who.so talent and energy 
almost eoftipcnsatod for Iho loss of Lefort. Not¬ 
withstanding the demands which the necessities of 
ffio war made upon the time of tho czar, ho nevey 
[•relaxecl in his etftrts fon the establishment among 
his peopIe»,of tho arts of* peace; jiohilo raising 
forces to confoat “ tho Swedish madjaan,” he in-, 
Irodnccd breeds of shcefi from .Saxony, built liuen 
and paper manufactories, erected hospitals, "and 
I surroundedThimself with the elements of iKdusity 
' and civilization. 

The natural rlsalts of so much forethought soon 
hccnanc apparcuf. Early in 1701 the forces of the 
czar, both on land and water, obtained variqps 
successes, and by Jauuai'y, 1702, were enabled to 
fight, a pitched battle with the Swedes, whom 
they dclcatcd^ killing three ftiousand of their, 
troops. Other successes soon followed. His gal¬ 
leys obtained the mastery on tho lake Ladoga, and 
the town of Rottebwrg was taken by assault. In 
I the course of this year the patriaron Adrian died, 
''upon which, in spite of the opposition of the monks 
and jriests,the czar d^clarett'hinaself patriarch and 
head of the church. 
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Having expelled tlie'Swedes from the shores of 
the Neva, .lud obtained possession of the fortres-ses 
on its banks, the czar resolved to found a city, and 
on the lOU'i of May laid the foundation of a new 
fortress, which he named St. > Petersburg, and 
which foi'med the nucleus of one of the must mag- 
niticent cities of Europe. Fixing upon Cronstadt 
as a tit spot on which to build a tort to protect the 
entrance to the river, the czar made a model of the 
proposed defcnces^in wood, and Ictl their execution 
to Merzikoff, returning himself to St. Petersburg 
to superintend the erection of the new city, the 
labours of which were so severe, that not less than 
a hundred thousand men perished under them in 
the course of the lirst year. 

Early ifl 170t, the Poles having by the instiga¬ 
tion of Charles xii declared their tliroiio vacant, 
rocceded to elect a new sovereign, recommended 
y that king. The czar femonstpated indignantly 
ag:unst this step, bnt in vliiii. Accordingly, he 
sent t^velve thot*and men to reinforce the army of 
the deposed Augustas, and, collecting his forces, 
sent his Rcld-marshal to lay siege to Dorpt, while 
he proceeded himself to attack Narva. Roth ex¬ 
peditions were sucecs.sful, and reduced the ‘whole 
of Iiigria to the power of the czar, who conjerrsd 
the government of that province on his favourite 
31cnzikotf. 

In 1705, the forces of the czar suffered a defeat 
from the Swedish general Lewetihaupt; and in 
the following year his friend Patknl, who was then 
his ambassador at Dresden, was basely delivered 
up to Charles, who put him tfo a barbarous' death. 
Peter, though justly incensed at a ^murder so 
monstrous and indeiensible, refired to retaliate 
upon the Swedish officers who were his prisoners. 
He took his revenge in tiie campaign of 1709, 
which terminated ie the battle of Pnltowa, in 
which the forces o* diaries were bntirely routed, 
leaving ten thousand oT their number dead upon 
the field, and tlie whole of his resources fell into 
the hands of the Russians. This victory not only 
restored Augustus to the throne of Poland, but 
freed Russia from all apprehensions on the score 
of the Swedes. , 

Charles took refuge with the Turks, and en¬ 
deavoured to stir them up to a war with Russia. 
Though the Turks declared war, however, it was 
from considerations of their own interest, and not 
at his suggestion. Peter jmmedRitely made pre¬ 
parations for. ^ campaign, and having appointed a 
regency to govern during his absence, and ac- 
‘knowlcdgfed roleranly in public that the czarina 
Catharine* was his trao i.ffe, he set forth in the 
spring ."'f 1711 to meet the enemy. lle'Jiad issued 
orders that women should not accomimny the army, 
but Catharine, determined not t’l. be separated 

* Catharine was the child of a peasant of Iiironia. A 
clMgyman of the parish, strach with her childlike bcanty, 
received her into lus hoaee, and educated her with hU family. 
At sixteen lie moriied her to a Swedish dragoon, who perish¬ 
ed, it is supposed, the day aUer the marriage, at the siege of 
Msrienbni^b, whrrp the young cooife resided. Catharine 
licing taken prisoner, was roeeired into the house of the 
Kiissian general Bauer, who mode her over to prince Menzi- 
koff, with whom she vended when Peter first saw her. lie had 
at that time been long divorced from uis first wife. Chormod 
with (ho beauty Vnd good temper of Catharine, be married 
"«- a step which proved immensely to his sdvantago ; end 
which III the course of his life proved also the means of saving 
many uifurtunatos whom, by her intercession, she vescued 
' from tho severity of hitf resentment. 


from him, contrived to get this order rescinded— 
an act of devotion on her part, which ultimately 
proved the means of sfiving Peter and his army. 
Advi^acing with too/much haste and eagerness, 
and glared onwards by the prince of Moldavia, 
PetOT fonnd' himself on a sudden surrounded by 
an overwhelming foree of the enemy on the bunks 
of the Prutb. After some days of desperate 
fighting, and the loss'bf above sixteen thousand of 
his men, his affairs were irretrievably ruined, and 
complete surrender to the Turks appeared the 
only prospect. In this dilemma, and tvhile the 
czar was prostrate, in convulsions, to which he was 
liable, Catliarine came to his aid. Collecting all 
the valuables which the army afforded, she bribed 
the Turkish vizier to a peace not dishonourable, 
and thus extricated her husband and his army from 
certain ruin, ! 

On his return from this unfortunate campaign, j 
Peter married his son Alexis, whom he h*ad,by his | 
first wife, to the sister of the enfpress of Gennsny. 

Uy this marruage he hoped to effect the reform of 
Alexis, who had been guilty of every species of,, 
vice and disobedience. Sliortly after, he also cele 
brated anew his own marriage with Catharpie, 
amid unheard-of splendour and rejoicings. 

He now continued his internal improvements, 
liy establishing, factories, cutting canals, and form¬ 
ing roads. He also removed the senate, and a ' 
great part of the nobility, from Moscxiw to Peters- 
bul*g, which be designed for his capital. Deter- , 
minc(^ to humble Sweden, he fitted out a fleet, and I 
fought a naval battle 'With them in the gulf of j 

Finland, taking a number bf their vessels and \ 

above a thousand prisoners. On his return to j 
Petersburg be found that Catharine had borne j 
him a princess, who died, however, the year after. i 

Ry the year 1714-15, Peter saw his new capital i 
'flourishing in the highest degree. Merchants and ’ 
traders flocked to it from all parts. The nobility 
bad built themselves handsome palaces, and the ! 
honses of the citizens, which had been first of wood, I 
were fast being superseded by erections of brick, j 
and men of science and foreign artificers made it ! 
their home. By this time the czar had conquered 
all Finland; and having now,nothing further to 
apprehend on the part of Sweden, he undertook 
a second tour "throngh Europe, in Which C^tjiarine 
accompanied him'. Ho proceeded first to Holland, 
thence to Denmark, where ho was gratified by act¬ 
ing as admiral to the united'fleets of Russia, Hol¬ 
land, England, and Denmark,“during a few deys' 
cruise. At Zaandem. bo was received with a noisy 
anj^ raptarous welcome,, aild there he.^hat himself 
np^ in the little Ghamb^ in which tm had dwelt 
nineteen years before. He made his old Mend j 
Kist a I'andsome present. At Paris he was re- ; 
ccived with extraordinary cordiality; his portrait | 
met him,wherever he went, anil medals were | 
struck in his. praise; everything whic^ ho ho¬ 
noured with his approval was pressed on his ao- I 
ccptnr.ee- Ho drew up with his own hands^ a j 
treaty of commerce with France, which his minis- | 
ters negotiated after his departure. From Paris ' 
he proceeded to Berlin, where an equally warm 
welcome awaited him. 

On hia return to his otvn country the czar pro¬ 
ceeded to the trial and condemnation of his son 
Alexis, whom, on account of his vices and disobe- 
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dience, he had long threatc]ied to disinherit. The i he caught a chill, which, resulting in fever and in- 
j’oung man appears to have been tried hy a secret j flamraation, ended in his death. Catharine, whom 
tribunal for conspiracy against his father's life and ! ho had dpp(ftAtcd his suroe^or, succeeded to tno 
throne. The proofs of his guilt are by nodueans i throne on the very day of his idemise. 
clear from any now existing evidence. Thatu.*eter |. The chasacter of Peter the Great is a bundle of 
disliked, and perhaps feared him, is quite as(pppa -1 contradictions. ’He seems to have lived a donWe 
rent as are any proofs of tho son’s rebellion. Ho j life, and to have acted occasionally under the in» 
was induced to confess by persecutions from which j ilucnce of principles diamelricaUy opposed to e.^h 
death would scent to most men asrefuge; and he 1 other. Devoted to the humblest ot mechanical 
was condemned to death by the tribunal, who arts, ho was yet capable of carrying out the most ^ 
added a rather ambiguous recommendation to tho gigantic undertakings: he woifld plan a'coat for a * 
mercy of the czar. AlexiJ died the day after his soldier, or a campaign for his generals, with equal 
sentence; and it is not clear to this hour, and pro- earnestness: prodigal of human life to a degree 
bably never will be clear, that his death was not which strikes comraoie men with horror, he would 
accelerated by the same fiat which procured his yet risk his own to rescue the meanest of his sub- 
condemnation.* jects from danger. He has been regarded by some 

In the 8ameyo#r, the 6th ofMay,171t), Peter’s writers, as much in the light of a sconrgo as a 
son by Catharine died at tho age of five years, benefactor of his country. Wo aro inclined Jo 
The death of Chailcs xii, which had taken place think that, in spite of Ijis early vices and his in- 


accelerated by the same fiat which procured his yet risk his own to rescue the meanest of his sub- 
condemnation.* jects from danger. He has been regarded by some 

In the 8ameyo#r, the 6th of May, 1716, Peter’s writers, as much in the light of a sconrgo as a 
son by Catharine died at tho age of five years, benefactor of his country. Wo aro inclined Jo 
The death of Chailcs xii, which had taken place think that, in spite of Ijis early vices and his in- 
the year before, led to ‘the peace of Neustadt, by grained sternness and severity, he was the man 
which Peter atta\pcd to the summit of his glory, whom the Kus.sia of that period demanded. A 
Tlfe senate now accorddd him the title of Peter less barbaric potentate would hardly have monld- 
tieOreat.JUmperwof all the Jiussias, and Father ed so barbaric a material to purposes of groat- 
of his Country. Energetic in, peace as in war, neb. That he did that, and did it effectually, is 
Peter now undertook a thorough revision of all the the groat proof of his genius. Tho late pubhea- 
Inbours he had set on foot, reforming abuses, and tion of his “ will,” a document worthy of consider- 
vemoviug difficulties wherever thay were found, ation by all who would understand his charMter, 
He hanged the governor of Siberia on a gallows reveals to us the gigantic extent of his ambition j 
ftftv eiiliilji hisrh. for nlunderins: liis sovereign’s and if it fail to establish a claim to our admiration 


vemoving difficulties wherever thay were found. 
He hanged the governor of Siberia on a gallows 
fifty cubits high, for plundering liis sovereign’s 
caravans and mni’dering tho di-ivers. Hc^iiitro- 
dueed the arts of painting and music from Itgly, 
and reformed the.social etiquette which had hi¬ 
therto pvevSliled amhng hjs own people. • 
Having lost his renia'ming son and heir, ho re¬ 
solved upon settling the succession in case of his 
death. For this purpose he assembled tho inhabit¬ 
ants at the Kremlin, and exacted an oath from 


on philanthrojuc grounds, yet it extorts an acknow¬ 
ledgment of tho unscrupulous sagacity which dic¬ 
tated the tncans of his country’s future aggrandise¬ 
ment.. . 


GLIMPSES or THE GREAT* PLAGUE. 


them that they would bear firm allegianeo to Ihri At the time wc write^tliese lines the pestilence is 
person he might name his successor. This oath abroad, slaying its thousand:^)f victims, darkening 
was administered thiwighout the kingdom, thouglf our streets with funereal spectacles, and filling our 
‘no man knew on whom the succession would bo homes with anguisli, desolation, and mourning, 
conferred. ' In this season of sorrow and gloomy foreboding. 

The last warlike expedition which Peter under- tho reflective mind naturally reverts to that dread- 
took, was a eSmpaign hi Persia, for which he fnl visitation which occurred about two centuries 
found a pretext in a massacre which hi::* subjects ago, known from its terrific ravages as the “ Great 
had endured from tho Lesgians on the shores of Plague” of London, and which, together with the 
the Caspian; but Uio real object of which was tho calamitous fire that almost immediately succeeded 
establishment jef an advantageous commerce, and it, forms' one of tho prominent landmarks of mo- 
tlie maintenance of‘a fleet in fjie Caspian. The deni liistory. Many of our readers arc probably 
expedition turned out a failure, and Peter returned ’acquainted witji Defoe’s thrilling history of this 
to his capital, where he had again the morlifica> solemn judgment of Cqjl^iqion a guilty people, 
tion of being conippflecl to signalise his presdnee Those wlfj have never famifiarizcdthtsmselveaswitli 


place on the 28th of January, 1725, there is*no 
event of sufficient importance to call for particular 
notice in this brief summary. Tho czairhad been 
for a long time suffering from an internal disorder, 
which he had kept from the knowledge of his phy-, 
sicians. *In the summer of 1724, •the symptoms 
beoamo painful and aggravated, and he was com¬ 
pelled to keep his room for nearly four.nfonths. 


the effects of the awful scourge in a receiftly pub¬ 
lished work, ^titled, “ Cherry and Violet.” Of 
this most charming tale—which is not witliont its 
glfiams of sunsriino and joyousness, all tho brighter 
for the great sorrow that overshadows its pages— 
as well as of its predecessors, “ Mary Powell,” 
“ The Colloquies of Edward Osborne,” etc.,* we 
can confidently speak in high tCrms of commend¬ 
ation. The invariable purity of sentiment, the 


Recovering partially, he embarked on board his ation. The invariable purity of sentiment, the 
yacht for an excursion on the Neva, in spite of the exquisite delicacy of feeling, and the tone of evan- 
remonstrances of his irfedical attendants. He re- gelical piety pcrvttiing these productions, render 
maibed on board during tho month of October and them heaourabie excep^ons to much of the light 

part of November; when, imprudently wading in* ---—--;- 

the water in order to carry relief to a stranded boat, , • Londons: H«Ti, Vitt^ie * Co. * , 
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liferaturu that id published i» the present day; 
while the pretty conceits with which they abound, 
the archaic simplicity of the style,' 'hiuT the vivid 
fflimpscs which they open up of the life and cus¬ 
toms of tho “ (»ood oU times,” invest them with 
; an indescribable charm to all elapses of readers. 

I The de.soliito and deserted appearance of the old 
i city, while snflofinpr under the scourge, is thus 
I described by our gifted authoress—a description 
I which reminds us of the Divine mercy which so 
I greatly i'empers ttie judgment under which we are 
I at pr^ent prostrate. It must be remembered 
I tliat Cherry was inhabitant of old liondon- 
I bridge. < 

“ As spring advanced, the plague came on amain. 

I llon-fes were shut up, some empty, some witli 
i infected people in them Onder guard, ne’er to be 
I let out, save in perfect health or to be cast into 
the dead-cart. Swarms of people hurried out of 
I town, some in health, some already infected: never 
j was such a blockade of carts, coaches, and horsc- 
' men on the britfgc ■ and I was told, on the novth- 
1 ern and western roads 'twas still worse. Every 
! I horae, good and bad, was in request, at enormous 
1 hire: us soon as they had done duty for onc^ party, 
they came back for another, so that the poor things 
had an ill lime o’t. The court set tho example' of 
running away ; the nobility and gentry followed 
it; the soldiers were all sent to country quarters; 
the tower was left under tho guard of a lew beef- 
1 eaters; all the courts of law were closed ; and even 
I the middle and lower ranks that could not well 
allbrd to leave their shops and houses, thcight it 
a good matter to escape for bare lil'c, and live 
about the country in removed plices, camping in 
the fields aad_ uiicler hedges. *' 

“ liius the city, which had previously been so 
over-tilled as to provoke tKu i'omparing of it with 
Jerusalem before tie last passover was in .a man¬ 
ner so depopulated, tjjat though vast numbers 
I remained in its by-strccts and lanCs, whole row's 
I of houses stood empty. Tlinso that walked abroad 
j Ifept the middle of the streets for fear of infection: 

1 grass liegan to grow between the paving-stones; 
j the sound of w'hetls was scarce heard, for people 
I were afraid of using the hack'ney-ci.!iehcs; beggars, 
and street-singers, and hawkers, had altogether 
disappeared; so that there was nothing' to break 
the awful stillness save the shrieks of dying por- 
spns in lone houses, or tho rumbliqg of the dead- 
cart. 

“ Meanwhile, tbouglT the dfstemper was raging 
on both sides of us and all about us, it came not 
on the bridgb. Crowded “assemblages of buyers 
and kellers at markets, ete;, being much to be 
avoulecH we laid in as much stock as“our small 
premises would hold and our small family require, 
of soap, candies, groceries, cheese, l oacon, salt but¬ 
ter, and such-like. And whereas the plague raged 
wqirse than anywhere among the butchers’ stalls 
and low tislimongers, we naadc a merit of neces¬ 
sity, and fasted, from both fish and fresh meat, as 
well for our health as our sins, wl^h, if sundry 
others had done in a proper frame and temper, 'tis 
likely they might have been spared. 

“ Thus we kept dose and ‘went abroad little, 
except to public prayers; reading and meditating 
much at home, and consuleriag as Noah and his 
^family*probably ditj in the ark, that if our confine¬ 


ment wore irksome, ’twas a cheap price to pay for 
i^afety. « 

“ Meantime, though our bridge, by reason of its 
boinr one of the great thoroughfares of London, 
coulP not well be shut up, yet the bridge-wardens 
tool/all the care of us they could, keeping the | 
gates with much jealousy, and burning large fires i 
of resinous and strong-smelling substances.” ' 

Shortly after tho period thns graphically and I: 
alTcctingly sketched. Cherry’s iather, who was a j, 
hairdresser, went forth one morning in quest of 1 1 
a debt owed him by a person who, on the pretext | 
of escaping the plague, was about to quit the i 
country. lie left his daughter in ijcrfect health, ! 
but she never saw him again, and could never j 
learn his fate. The anxiety, tljp distress, Ihd wild j, 
inquiries and searchings for the missing parent, by • 
day and by night, arc most touchingly told. Here 
is an account of one of these visits, paid to tho 
house of Mark Blenkinsop, who had formerly been 
an apprentice of her father’s. ■* 1 

“ I darted throngh the toll-gate the moment i( 
j was clear, and Made lot Cheapside. Oh! liow'*' 
j aw'ful the change, during a few weeks 1 Not a i 
; creature stirring, where lately all had been aldve. ' 
At the turn of a lane I met a man wheeling a ! 
dead penson in a hand-barrow, and turning his i 
own head aside. Houses were deserted or silent, i 
marl><d with the fatal red cross. Within one, I 
heard much wailing and sobbing. At length I i 
reached Mark’s house. ’Twas 'ill shut up!—and a 1 
watchman sat smoking on the door-step. He said, ;■ 
‘ YoUng woman, what do you want ?’ I said, ‘ 1 ' 
want to speak to Mark Blenkinsop.' He said, ; 

1 ‘ Nobody must go out or in—tho house i.s under i' 
! visitation.’ My heart sank when T romomhered i 
Mark’s forebodings of himself, and I said, ‘ Is he 
dead ?’ ‘ 1 know not whether ho be dead or no,’ ! 
‘'i-eplicd the watchman; ‘ a maid-servant was pu^ : 
into the cart tho night before bust, and a ’prom ice 
Iho night before tliat; since then, they’ve kept ' 
mighty qniet, and asked for nothing, though J’vo ' 
_riin!^ the house-bell two or thrcd^'tiinos. But the 
'night-wiifch told me tjiat a woman put her head . ! 
out of window during the night, and called out, | 
“ Oh! death, death, death!” three several times.* 

“ I said, ‘ H,ing the bell again!’ i 

“ lie did so, ard pulled it So violently this time, 
that the wire broke. We gave each other a blank 
“loolr. , „ , ! 

‘ See,’ said I,* ‘ there’s a window open on the | 
second story—’ ' i 

“ ‘ ’Tis where thfe fpomap put out her head and i 
serceehed, during the night,’ said he. I 

‘ Could not you get a ladder,’ said I, ‘ and look ! 

in?' 

“ ‘ WiSl,’ said he, * I will, if yon will stay hero 
and see that no one comes out while I’m gone.’ 

“So I taid I would, but I should have been a 
sorry guard had any one indeed rusheeb forth, so 
weak was I and trembling. I thought of Mark 
lying'Vtthiii, perhaps stift' and cold. 

“ Presently the watchman returned with a 
ladder, but it was too short, so then he Imd to go 
fur another. This time hb was much longer gone, 
so that I was almost beside myself with waiting. 

All this time not a creature passed. At length a 
man came along the middle of the street, heldiug 
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a vcd rod before him. He cried, ‘ What do you 
there?’ I saul, * IVe know*not wlicther|;he family 
be dead or liave deserted the house—a watchman 
has gone for a ladder to look through tha ojreu 
window.’ lie said, ‘ I will seud some one tl look 
to it,’ mid passed on. <| 

“ Then, the watchman and another man appeared, 
carrying a long ladder between them. They set 
it against the window, and the watchman went up. 
When he had looked in, lA cried out in a fearful 
voice, ‘ There’s a woman in white, lying all along 
on the floor, seemingly dead, with a casket of 
jewels in her hand. Shall I go in ?’ * Aye, do,’ 

I exclaimed. The other map, hearing talk of 
jewels, cried, ‘Here, come you down, if yon be 
afraid, and I’ll*go in,’ and gave the ladder a little 
shake; which, h<^ever, only made the watchman 
at once jump through the window. Then up came 
two men, saying, ‘We are from my lord mayor, 
empowered to seal up ‘any property that may bo 
left, ij the family^indeed bo dead.’ So they went 
up*thc ladder too,* and the other man had no mind 
to go now; and presently the watchman enmes 
'. out of the honse-door, looking \pry pale, and says 
j 'ho, ‘ Resides the lady on the floor, w'ith all her 
jeyfcls about her, there’s not a soul ^ive nor dead 
I in the house, the others must have escaped over 
I the back walls and outdiouses.' 
j • “ Then m^ heart gave a great beat, for I con- 
I eluded Mark had escaped, leaving his wifo^to die 
alone; and now all my thonglits returned to my 
I father. I hnstencj^jto one or two acquaintance! of 
I his, who, it was ifist possible, might haw* seen 
I him; but their houses w*ere one and all shut up, 
and, lying some way apart from cs*ch other, this 
took up much time. I now became bewildered 
. and almost wild, not knowing where tS look for 
him; and catching like a drowning man at a straw, 

I went t ;0 Ijime-strcct. Here 1 went all up one 
side and all down the other, knocking at Qver'f 
door that was not padlocked. At first 1 mode 
my inquu-ies coherently enough, and explamed my 
distress and got a civil answ'er; but, as 1 wont on 
and still did nok find him, my wits seemed ih un> 
settle, and, when any one came to tho door, which 
was often not till niter mtch knocking and wait¬ 
ing, I hadigot nothing to say to them but, ‘ Have 
you seen my /atbbr PI and when they stared and 
said, Who is your*father?’ lyould not rightly 
I bring his name to mind. This gave me some 
1 sign of wildness, I suppose, for after a while, .the* 
people did not so’ uftcli look strange as pityhig, 
and said, ‘ Who is* your father, poor girl P’ and 
waited patiently for me to* answer. All except 
one rough man, who cHed fiercely, ‘ In the dcgid- 
pit in Aldgate, ve^ likoh*, where my only cljild 
will be fo-night.’ 'Then I lost sense altogether, 
and shrieked, ‘ Oh! he's in the pit! •Fatli^r! 
father !' and went running through the streets, 
a-wrioging my bands. At length a voicS far off 
answered, ‘ Daughter! daughter! here I am!’ and 
I rushed towards it, crying, ‘ Oh, where P I’m 
coming! I’m coming!’ And so got nearer and 
nearer till it was only^ust at the turn of tho next 
street; but when I gamed it, I came upon a party 
of disorderly young men. One tff them cries, 

* Here I am, daughter I’ and burst out laughing. 
But I scud, ‘ Oh, you are not he,’ and brdke away* 
&oin him. 


“ ‘ Stay, I luiow all abput him,’ cries another; 

‘ was he tall or short?’ Oh, wicked, wdeked men, 
thought ttfs such as you that break fathers* 
hearts! . . 

" How I got hack to the bridge, I know not. I 
was pat to lied •in a raging fever. In my delira- 
tion 1 seemed to see luy lather talking earnestly 
with another man whose fitcc I ]^new not, and who 
appeared to hear him with impatience, and want 
to leave him, but my father laid his hand upon his 
arm. Then the btber, inethought, plucked a* 
heavy b’ag from under his cloak, and* cast it 
towards my father, crying, ‘ Plague take it and 
you too r Then inctj^ought my father took it 
and walked off with it into the street, !ut as lie 
went, he changed colour, st'opped shori^staggered, 
and tell. Presently I seemed to hoar .a bell, and a 
distnal voice crying,‘Bring out your dead!’ and 
a cart came rumbling ^aloug, and a man held'a 
lanthorn to roy^fidher’s face, mid without more 
ado, took him up imd cast him into the cart. 
Then methought, a man in the*cart turned the 
horse about, and drove away without waiting to 
call anywhere else, to a dismal lone field, lying all 
in the blackness of darkness, where the cart turned 
abouf, and shot a heap of senseless bodies into a 
great, yawning pit ... . them tliat a few hours 
buck bad been strong, hearty men, beautiful 
women, smiling childreu.” 

As soon as Cherry Lad recovered from the fever, 
with a woman’s undying perseverance, she recom¬ 
menced Htr search; and thinking that the Rev. 
Mr. Blower, a dcvsled minister in Whitechapel, 
who had formerly lodged in their house, might be 
able to give her some information, she sallied 
forth alono into the solitary and *death-strickcn 
stt-eets, re.solved, if pogsible, to find her way to tho 
cast of London. 

“ It was now lato in September. His mrish was 
one of tho worst in Whitechapel; ho lived in a 
roomy, gloomy old parsonage-house, too large for 
a single man, in a street that was now deserted 
and grass-grown. The first thing 1 saw was a 
watchman asleep on the steps, which gave me a 
pang; for, having heard Master Blower was so 
active in liis parish, 1 somehow had never reckon¬ 
ed -on hi^ being among the sick, tbongh that was 
a very just reason why he should be. I had 
thought so good a man would lead a charmed li^, 
forgetful that this, world there is often one 
event to*^he righteous *aud to tko> wicked^ and 
that if the good always escaped, nc^ barm woul4, 
hare befallen my father. Hawovei^ t]^ sudden ' 
shock, fur such it wa»,%roaght tears into my eyes, 
and I be^n to be at my wit’s end, wh9 sboiild 
tell mo now wbcrq to find my father; and to lament 
over the illnesaof my good and dear friend, Master 
Blewer. TLen'l bethought me,—Perhaps he is 
not in the house, but may have left it in of 
some woman, who is ill; if I waken the watchman, 
he certainly will not let me in; thq key is grasped 
firmlv in his, hand, so firmly UiEdi 1 wre not try 
to take it, bat yet I must and will get in. 

“ Then I observed that, iu carelessly locking the 
door, the lock had overshot it, so that in fact the 
door, instead of bemg locked, wonld’uot even shut. 
So I stept lightly past tho watchman, and into the 
house, and the first ttong within the threshold was 
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1 Larlc my fiiithful gtiaiidian be still, and the 
old woman c-ainc in, uidiurt by Howpqw, wbo was 
pleased when lie saw bcf. 

“Have ydu slept' well, roy child? Uneasily, 
ccrlainly, but soundly, for you did,uot wake wbea 
1 j,'ot up and set the room to rights. Rut you are 
feverish. I dare say yon were very tired, and liavc 
I not slept in a good'bed for a long time. At your 
j years, one sleeps long and soundly, but at mine we 
I . sleep like, a hare, and wake like an owl; but you 
I seem to .have lain like a prince. Have yoi’i e.atcn 
I anything?” Then seeing that T had made clean 
1 work of it, she said: “The dog did not eat up 
j what 1 soi for you, did he P’"^ 

1 had not been able'to get in a single word, so 
I rapidly diikshe put her questions and make her 
! observations; but now I thanked her for all her 
I kindness, assured her tha( Hownow was not a 
I tliief, and that i enjoyed all her bounties to my 
I heart’s content. » ' 

I She smiled, and siud: “ I have forgotten to look 
at your poor foot; let mo sec it." When I showed 
it to her, she clasped her hands, and exclaimed,in 
alarm; " How badly you have got the erysipelas in 
your 1^1 Y<m most keep your bed for a couple 
of d^s." 

“ But my fetlicr, my fether,” I replied, " he will 
not stay hero so long, and what will become of 
me.®” t 

“ Yes,” said the old woman, compassionately, 
and seating hetself beside me, “ that is indeed a 
bad bnsiuesB; I must tell'yon all about it. 'As 
I you were eleming eo eoin£»tably, 1 thought I 
I would go to the major's office and hear what had 
Imen done. H wy^ust nine o’elock; I locked the 
I door and wset. Iff hoi 1 arrived'at tho*oi1ice 1 
made my courtesy and asked almut your father. 
As there is no coi^ htdd here, &H prisoners must 
be taken to the plaedVhere the jucfgc sits. How 
unfortunate! Your failier has dmigerously wound¬ 
ed tlirCe persons iirhis drunken fury. They hare, 
therefore, tahen him early Has morning to the 
prison of the district eouH, which is five hours' 
journey from here.” 

“ Oh, what will become of him ?” sobbed I. 

“ Dry your toan, my poor boy';’' said tlie kind 
old dame," 2 m woait want fin* anything. But the 
mayor told me that be win most likely be sent to 
the house of correction far five years, or perhaps,^ 
more, bec.auso he is a dnngerona* chuaeto, and 
has s'&vcral times hefm'c done the same kind of 
mischief whfo’in liquor. I was rather .frightened, 

I *nnd said, .on ‘hearing this: ‘ But, please your wor¬ 
ship, he has a little boy.’ _* What’s that you aay P 
where is the child, then ?■ Uonatable, wjhy did you 
iioi telf me this before ?’ The eoa^tde made a 
bow and said; * I myself cml^ herrd it just now 
from the widow Smith.’ ' Eh 1 tips is a bad bnsi- 
j nes.s; we shall have the boy to' keep,’ said the 
I mtyor; ‘tell us all you know about it.’ Oh! I 
1 trembied like nn aspen leaf in the wind when I 
j saw the mayor eo angry. He is a kind-hearted 
I imui towards the’poor, but as hotaund hasty as 

n owder. So 1 sajd that I hoped ho would not 
splcascd with me; so and so had happened; 
^d then I told him thd whole'story. He listened 
very patiently, and even smiled once, because our 
kind of words sound odd to them; but I did my 
best, 4nd did not ,forget the least thing I hart to 


say. When I had linishcd, he scratched his head, 
and said to the secretary: ‘Hothnagel, do you 
make a report of this. Yon have heard the whole 
story. f’'rell the court that I propose that the boy 
shool^remain with widow Smith. She is a con- 
siderafc, good woman.' Then turning to me, he 
said: ‘ 1 telf you what, Mrs. Smith, you have done 
a very stupid thing.’ ‘ But, iileasc your worship,’ 
said I, ‘ I could Icafpe the child with his foul 
bleeding.’ ‘To be sure not, Mrs. Smith; 1 bad 
forgotten that. Do yo,n go to the minister, and 
tell him all about it. He i.s on the poor committee. 
Then go to doolor Growler, and a»k him to look 
at the foot, and tell him that I will take care that 
he gets Ills fee, till we see what can^ be done with 
the boy. But, plague the brat! 1 wish he wa. at 
the bottom of the ’sea.’ Now, thought I, here 
comes the storm again; so I made my courtesy 
and hurried rfway before it burst forth. 

“ I hastened to tho minister, who also- made .a j 
long face, mid said that the poor-box could not | 
stand any more calls upon it. But when I liad | 
told him the whole story from be^ning to end, i 
lie.said: ‘Itwasretllyverykindofj’ou,Mrs.SiniUi. 
God has most graciously ordered it, that the poor ; 
little fellow should have come in your way. Y*u | 
must now think of him as of your own child, and i; 
bring liim up in the fear of the Lord, and that ! 
will meet its reward! But make haste to go for i 
the doJitor.’ This was the worst part of ilie busi- I 
ness, for our surgeon is not called Growler for | 
nothing; he always growls ,;Bihen he sees poor \ 
people‘tome wKo c.annot pay him.” ' | 

As the old woman wei'it on with her stojy, iny 1 
che.st felt as if it had been held so right that 1 ! 
could not draw my breath, and my tears broke ont i 
in full force. There was no one to whom 1 be- | 
longed. I 'was a wanderer in the world! And it j 
^seemed quite certain that 1 should not see my 1 
father for no one knew how long. While I was I 
thus weeping, Hownow raised his head and looked i 
at me m:^ pitifully, as much as to say; “ Be of 
good courage; you have still got me.” This 
affected me so much that I c&sped my. arms 
round lihn, aad,wecpipg aloud, pressed him to 
me. The ^d woman iterself had tears in her eyes, 
and paid: “Wei^iag Eghtena,the h€arl, child; 
therefore I tiy to stop yam, crying. But 
still, don’t yon see that it is not right of yon. to be 
so comforriess P A efaild ougliit to love and hcnionr 
’his-father. The Lord Gudhas oonnsanded it, and 
has attached a beatiriful prodiipe to toe command¬ 
ment. But your totber has treated you hrutaHy, 
and others criminahy, and therefore must be 
punished according to Gqiit’s ordinance and the 
laers of the country. Ym emmot be with him 
any loi^<er; you should therefore remember the 
words df the paster, who said very truly that God 
had gr^iously ordered that you should meet with 
me. N^v 1 have lost hve children and my hus¬ 
band too, andfiiko yon I have no one belonging to 
me. Therefore I will look upon you ns my child, 
and Von shall look upon mo as your mother. 1 
will cherish you and take care of you as a mother 
does her child ; what I hope is, that you wilMove 
me, behave yourself well, be dutiful, willing, in¬ 
dustrious, and follow my words and example; you 
will then be better off than you were when with 
your father. You say that ko took no care of you« 
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you never went to school, and might easily have 
gone to ruin." . 

Tliese words made a deep impression upon me, 
especially as they opened a prospect of um going 
to school, t left off crying, and weighed well all 
j that had been said. f 

I “ Now listen," said she, " to what I projwse. 

! As soon as your toot is well, you shall go to 
school.” 1 • • 

“ To learn ciphering, heading, and writing P” 
ashed I, with a heating heart. 

“ Yes, all that, and th8 eatcchisni .and portions 
of God’s word as well. Then you will be able to 
read to me out of the book of.Domestic Devotion; 
i for my eyes arc dim, and even with my spectacles 
j I c.aunot an/ longer read small print. Ah, my 
j dear child, much weeping has mane my eyes dim. 
i Five little children, I’air and rosy, have T followed 
to the grave, and then my husband jithathas made 
iiiy heqrt bleed, and ihy te.ars have not yet ceased 
to jV>w, You have learnt a little already, 1 sup- 
pftse,” coiitiuncJ she, “ for you are nearly nine 
years old.” 

i J then told her my whole 84)ry from the begin- 
l'' ning, and ray distress at iny entire ignorance. That 
! ][ could not pray seemed to gi ievc her most. She 

sat down on the side of the bed, .and told me so 
much that wa.s sweet juid beautiful about the good¬ 
ness of God and the Lord Jesas, that I should never 
have been Weary of listening. I held mjp^ breath 
lo.st I should lose a word of it. She then read a 
morning prayer (mj; of a little hook, and made )uo 
repeat after her ftife Lord’s prayer. That. 1 could 
repeat it without help tile third time of hearing il 
surprised her as much as it rdciwed me. Now 1 
knew what to pray meant, and knew also a iK'auti- 
fui little prayer. Who could be happier than I ? 
Grief about my father was forgotten, and 1 
looked forwjird joyfully to the future. After my 
old fricud li^ stirred the fire, and was setting 
on the potatoes for dinner, all the while cheer- 
fnlly cliattmg, wc h^d down-stairs a loud, sharp 
voice. 

“ The doctoi*!” cried the widow. " Tliere he is.” 
Soon we heard footsteps, the door hastily opened, 
and a man, who seemccr as tall as a poplar tree 
and as tliin as a bean stalk, stumbled in. Tliick 
curly black hair hung over a face that was*white 
as cjialk, au3 out. of which glistened two coal- 
black eyes. He began abusing the stairs, which* 
he called a chicken-ladder, and then the poor 
widow, and then Ilofluiow, who was harking fn- 
rwusly, aud would* have bitten him if 1 had not 
called him off. I was so anggy that I refused to 
show him iny foot, arid protested that it did^not 
hurt me. He then became more gentle, I 
only gave way to my poor friend’s entreaties. As 
soon us he saw my foot, he eSclaimed: ‘bindejjd it 
* is high time to call in assislauce; the boy might 
have died of it. Why did you not coWb t<i me 
sooner, Mrs. Smith P You ought ii*t to have let it 
go on so long,” 

“What could I doP” said the poor woman, al¬ 
most crying. "Now the blame is laid .upon,me. 
I only found the poor fallow yesterday evening. 
I Called vou in this morning. You grumbled and 
scolded me for coming at all, and now you say it 
is too late.” * * 

He made no answer to the reproof, which he 


knew he deserved, hut said: “Aly i>oor liltlo j 
fellow, you inu-st have suffered dreadfully. There 
is ceitiiipJ^’sonic glass, still sticking in your 
foot.” 

He now covered the table with instruments, 
which made lU^ hair stand on end, and examined 
the wound with <a probe, which rnnsed me so much 
sufiering that 1 could scarcely yefrain from scream¬ 
ing with pain, lie succeeded in extracting a 
fragment of glass from the wound. He then 
dvcs.sed the foot, and after gi/ng souie*dircotions* 
and saying, “ You arc a capital fellow .•* any one ,, > 
(‘he would liavc screamed as if he had been killed,” 
he went away. , * 

1 can scarcely desente wlujt I suffered. In 
later years I have several "times expermneed severe 
pain ; but compared with this, the other was but 
child’s play. The doctor came regularly every 
day, and tlunigh he^was very rough he was 
never so unkiiWl ng:ain; my foot gradually got 
better, and in a week I could stay onj of bed 
the whole day. The time then flew fast. My 
dcar old friend sat at her spiiining-wheci, 
tdught 1110 prayers, proverbs, and pretty hymns, 
mid ^answered a thousand questions that 1 asked 
her. 

• Another care was also removed from my heart, 
namely, the anxiety whether our old landlord, 
Gersfcmneier, and (he eat-loring, dog-haling 
Anna Marthik would endure my Hownow. Gers- 
tonmeier was one of those bcinf^s who are be.st 
described by the following lines- 

• “ W’liat nthejs slnin, tlmt is iny way; 

Wlufii othcis move, tlicii I (to stiiy; 

, K they <li) sleep, t keep awake; 

Wliciu they timi grief, I lileasuru take.” 

He was certainly not ill-natured, tTioiigh he loved 
tciwing. If Anna AfSirtlm had petted the doff. it I 
is cei tain that he would notf have been able to en- ' 

dure him; but a.s she scolded and scouted the dog, | 

as the enemy to her darling cats, be amused him- j 
self by taking Hownow’s part, and stroked and ! 
caressed him, and threaten^ to kill all the cats if i 
any harm nraa done to the dear good dog. Rut I 
Hownow really justified this preference, for the 
cats would n(i attack the rats, with which the 
house swamed, aud Hownow, in the course of a 
few days, cleared the place of them. So that even 
Anna Martha was obliged tqconf^s that he was a 
v.almiblc ereat^o, though of a very bad dispositian. 
Gerstenmeier was uLsi^vm' well inclined tbwards 
mo.bccaupe I made paper bags foriiiin; and.ivl)en 
<m Wednesdays and Satnvdays, which .were gifW, 
dai’s in the village, tlie poor widofr went to ask 
alms at the houses tit the town, ho gave me my 
dinner; Qi was certainly a short allowanft, and I 
was obliged to ipake up my meal with my good 
mother’s brcu<|. Her care extended to everything. 

Slwj was very tnnoh grieved, for instatice, that I 
should be so wretchedly clothed, but t|iat I sWild 
have gone bare-footed all these years was more 
than she could bear. She helped shoes, stockings, 
and old clotj^cs of all kinds, ai the houses where 
she knew there were children dt my age, and I 
soon found myself richer than I had supposed any 
one oonld possibly.be. The shoes, and stocldngs 
gave me a great deal of trouble.* Though thh 
clothes appeared very fine to me, some of them 
were full of holes, wj^ich thy mother took ^ro to 
■ * • ‘ trxj2 * 
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ineml. “ Ten darns,” slic would say, “ are better 
than one Iiolc.” Sometiinea she would have to 
put a hrijrht blue patch aipon a blaj;k'j^round, and 
then she would sa.v:-“A man who is not ashamed 
to ha\’o a hole in his coat, will not be ashamed to 
have a hole in his reputation.” This maxim sank 
deep into my heart. She considered personal elean- 
liness of equal importance. “ It is a shame to sep 
a boy running: about so dirty that his stocking's 
would stand upright even if his legs were ont of 
them. Fie! for sh'ame! Those who think about 
keeping'their persons clean, are more likely to 
think of keeping their souls clean.” 

, It waa at first very disagreeable to me to go 
begging on Wednesdays and Saturdays; but I was 
comforted hy reflecting that it was for my mother, 
to whom I owed more giutitnde than I could ever 
repay. On the day on whicit 1 was to begin to go 
to school, she took me first to the pastor, who ad¬ 
monished me very impressively, and gave me a 
spelling-book. Oh how happy was I in the pos¬ 
session of this little volume. The schoolmaster 
also was very kind, and soon gained my coufi- 
denre. 

The nest morning I was first in the school, 
almost before the bell began to ring. The inastcr 
was much pleased with my aftontion and diligence, 
and the delight I felt in learning increased every 
d:iy. Fvery morning I got up at sis o’clock, aud 
lighted a fire in the little stove, set on the water 
for the coffee, and went down to old Anna Martha, 
who kept cows, for a mug of milk. Ry Hie time I 
returned, the good woman was up. Together, we set 
the room to rights, when she asked God's blo.ssing 
on the day before us. After breakfa.st 1 looked 
over iny lessons aiid then went to s.-hodl; ^and the 
same in the afternoon. When tlic afternoon soliool 
was over, 1 made all the h!R,to I could to tlid car¬ 
penter’s yard, and picked up chips. In the even¬ 
ing 1 made paper b^s for Gersteiiineicr. Wed¬ 
nesday and Saturday were gift-days. I then 
collected alms for my mother from door to door. 
On Thursday we always had a half-hulid.ay—that 
being what was called a forest daj'—when I went 
to the forest to pick up wood, and Hownow went 
with me. This was not particulrrly agreeable in 
winter, although I and many other boys practised 
skating, sliding, snowball making, and other such 
arts; but in summer, spring, and autniini, what 
pleasure we had! When the birds sang, and the* 
nests'^cre in the trees, and the stfawberries were 
ripe, oh, hovr happy I ivis in the green forest! 

And then, how many pence 1 brought liome, 
gained by SfelUng strawb'fcn'ies! Once I liearrl 
something about my fathetf.* It was, that be had 
been sefttenced to a long imprisonment, ^his, how¬ 
ever, made only a passing impression upon me, 
for I could not but compare the nfe that I now, 
through God’s mercy, was permitted to lead with 
thpt of earlier years. My old mother’s affection 
was for me' in itself a world of happiness, which I 
had not befoi'u known, and which I never could 
have known if I had not met with her. How my 
mind expanded i How 1 began to understand 
things of which be&rc I had only q dim idea! 
How I learnt to know God’s holy word! All this 
1 could appreciate. And then, besides, there was 
the blessing of I'egular llabits and regular food. 
Oh, bow I saw 'God’s providence in all this, and 


I thanked God for it! It was not, therefore, to be 
I wondered at, that while 1 looked back with horror 
I at iny former life, the recollection of my father 
I should Ae gradually obliterated from my heart, 
{ and tl»t affection for the kind old woman, to 
' whom^iext to God, I owed everything, was more 
■ and more itcpressecl on me, aud glowed with real 
fervour within me. 


RUSSIA UNDEIJ CATHERINE II 
AND PAUL. 

PAKI 111. 

CSeTrrAHiNE t, the widow of Peter the Great, died 
.after a short but what is termed a “brilliant” 
reign, in 1727. She was succeeded by Peter ii, 
son of that Alexis whom Peter the Great ha<l 
caused to be condemned to death. In bis reign 
the favourite Menzikoff fell into disgrace, and was 
exiled. This reign lasted but seven years, l,V'ter 
dying in 1730 of small-pox. At liis death tje 
Russian senate set aside tlic order of succession, 
and elected to the .throne Anne, second daughter 
of Ivan, Peter’s eldest brother. Her reign was ' 
prosperous, though disgraced by the bloody exe¬ 
cutions which took place at the instigation of her 
favourite, Riron, whom she raised to the ducliy 
of Cunrland. She died in 1710, leaving the suc¬ 
cession by will to Ivan, the son of her niece, wlio, 
at her de.ath, was but two years old, appointing 
Riron to act as regent. These dispositions pvov ed 
very uvpopularmmong the Russians. Riron was 
arrestca and banished to Siberia; and the princess 
Anne of Mecklenburg, witli her ‘ husband, hehl 
for a time the* reins of government. The 
princess Eliz.'ibelh, daughter of Catlnu-inc and 
Peter the Great, was, however, subsequently pro¬ 
claimed empress, aud her reign has been described 
■Jw more glorious than that of any of her prede¬ 
cessors, that of Peter the Great excepted. She 
abolished capital punishment's, substituting milder 
me-asures in vindication of justice,’ She made 
; peace witJi Sweden, after an hc;iourable ternii- 
^ nation of the war. She replaced the. order of 
succession by declaring' Peter, duke of Flulstcin 
Gottorp, her heir, giving him .the titlj of grand 
duke^of Russia. Site took paft wjth the house 
of Austria agifinst the king of Prussia in 1700, 
and it was thought by some historians that the 
centjre destruction of the Prussian power was only 
prevented by her death, .vhich happened in 
January, 1762. ^ 

Elizabeth was suceoeded by Peter iii. Fortu- 
na{ely for Prussia, this mafi, who was a weak and 
in, some respects imbecile governor, was an 
enlhusinstic admirer of the great Frederick, and 
on jiis aerc.ssion to the throne concluded a peace. 
He dcspi.scfl his subjects, and offended them by 
cuttiny*Vff the beards cf the clergy, and, in his 
turn, rendered* himself ridiculous to them by in- 
dulgence in the lowest bufl'ocnerj', and hateful by 
his attachment to foreign manners and customs. 
He disgusted Catharine, his eminrcss, who pos- 
seskd great natural talents and occomplishnients, 
by his undisguised preference for a low and 
ignorant woman. In proportion as his subjects 
'disliked’him, they esteemed, and honoured the 
empress. Alarmed at her popularity, Peter came 
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to the resolution of confining her in a prison and ; themselves from miii. The prevalence of fastes 
marrying his favourite. Catharine, itifonned of; and modci^. of living comparatively luxurious 
liis intention, conspired against him, and after a | tended to alienate the people from afTiurs of 
revolution of three days hurled him frim the government, and when the loug-talked-of cou* 
throne. Peter iir was deposed on the 10th July, rention ofdeputies at last assembled in the capital, 
1702, aud murdered by a band of assar-siin, with the popdlar enthusiasm on its account had to a 
the complicity of C'atliarinc, seven dayS afterwards, great degree subsided. The empress now pub- 
Upon the deposition aud death of her husband, lislied her book, entitled, “ Idstrnctiuns for the 
Catharine wa.s proclainii^ era^-ess of all the Deputies on the Pormiition of a new Code of 
Russias. Like the clever and sagacious politician Laws,” a work which it is said, was entirely of licr* 
she %vas, she inaugurate^ her reign by various ! own composition, and would have done her honour 
acts of mercy and clemency', and behaved, or j had she seriously intended to Ciwry into prac‘tice 
nfibeted to behave, with the utmost maguaiiimity j the principles it prraounded. Rut, previous to 
and moderation. Slio pardoned the priacc;>s the meeting, each ortho deputies was* privately 
\Voron/.ow, tjie ignorant favourite of tbQ late informed that the ronioiest .aitaek t^>on the pre> 
emperor, and even gave her a handsome dowry rogativea of the ei-uwii would be punished by per- 
upon her subsequent marriage. In apparent com- petual exile to Siberia, for which purpose the 
pliance with the will of her subjects, she affucted guards and carriages were already in waiting;, 
to coincide with their wishes for a reformed system The assembly met onec^when each deputy had the 
of govsernmont, and openly consented to the honour of kiasidg her majesty's hand, after which 
asscaibly of a, convention of dejmtios; but, they parted, never to meet again* The new code 
privately resolving that these deputies should quietly passed into oblivion; Catharino dismissed 
never bo elected by the people in sufRcient hqr advisers with a significant intimation that they 
numbera to have any real weight in the aduiinis- might amuse themselves witli anything they 
ti-ation, she instructed her confidential agents, chose, except the government—aud the dream of 
pi'ince Galitain and count Fanin, to elect from reform was at an end. 

the various districts men whose venality might be * Ncverthele.ss, during the acting of the comedy, 
relied on to defeat the ostensible purposes of such many real and practical ameliorations were brought 
an assembly. In the meamt’hile various project.s about. Rurdcusome taxes were diminished or 
of a pretentiously ifatriotic nature were set (In foot, abolished; all* who had passed two yeav.s in tho 
One of tlTo first was the institution of school^fur service of the state were declared free; the privi- 
civil and moral cdsication. An English clergyman leges of iiie serfs were Increased and tho hardsbijis 
was invited over fo superintend their formation of ih<ir servitude *modcratcd. Rural colonists 
and regulation, and nunfcrous liberal appointments were imported from Germany to teach the Russians 
were made by the empress. TBe institution, tho arts of*agTOuUure. The empress, with an eye 
however, failed in its object, mainly because the to the piosperiiy of commerce, ordered the removal 
Englishman appointed to supervise and control its of all barriers, and th^a.'.sagc of goods duty free, 
operations could nut cuiiieide with the Russian She introduced new arts and manniiictures, (»pcned 
Alecmnas to whom Catharine referred him fo^ an academy for sculpture and pmniing, and sup- 
instructions, who wished to introduce the arts of ported pupils at the expense of the crown, tihe 
stage-playing, declau^tion, and ballet-dancing in also set about the improvement of St. Fetereburg, 
preference to the dry details of philosophy, meta- suggested the designs for many new buildings of 
physies, and science. Owing to his “ contracted ” great elegance, and had them erected. She was 
views, the piouff clergyman was compelled to re- no less active in the prosecution of tlio wars which 
turn to the duties of hisjiastorate at heme. In had devolved upon licr than in the pursuits of 
a barbarous country it is much easier to introduce peace. She refifted her fleets, and engaged British 
a taste for the Inx^ies and elegances of civiliegitiou officers tp instruct her sailoi-s in naval tactics, 
than for the inteUectual culture of yliich they are Her successes in war, however, were chiefly by 
but the meanest material rcsulti; and so it was ,land, and thc.se were such as totidly to eclipse the 
in Russia at the accession of Catharine. The exploits of he* predecessors. They wer(; dtfb 
people, by the introduction of foreign arts and* mainly to the great inilftaiw genius of her general 
foreign appetites, 'luxurious and lavish, wfiile Suwarro\/» This extraordinary' niafl,*the rapfdity 
they yet remain^ ignorant and incapable. Catha- of whose movements in. the field oli^osb equalled* 
lino sent her nobles aWoad’tiJ learn refinement; that of Napoleon, was |he son of respectablo but 
they learned instead uie vices of the Eurojinu not wcaltlw parents; *ho owed his promotipn, and 
capitals, to ‘which their readiness in acquiring consequenUy his chance of distin^ishing tiimsdf, 
foreign languages helped them all the sooner; and to Catharine, wh» on her accesmon gave him a 
as they were ravished with the manners df foreign colonel’s commisioti. In 1768 he led the Russian 
courts, they upon their return imported Ibshions fordes into Foland, to co-operate with those of tlio 
and fineries without boiftids, and apeedfiy esta- emperor of Germany and the king of Frussia. Wc 
biished a mutual rivalry in the detaRs of domestic ueca hardly repeat that tho overthrow of that un- 
oxtravi^ance which has since grown into a charac- hapjQr country was the result of this campaigu— 
teristio of Russian society. Catharine cduute- the fate of Boland, and its di^rtaceful parUtioQ 
nanc^ this dissipation in ml its worst forms, and among the potentates who eflccted it, being well 
by the example she set provoked tho imitation of known to the generality of readers. The exploits 
the nobles, who soon found themselves involved in of Suwarrow in thi9 ne&rious war saised him to 
debt, and dependent upon the royal favour, and the rank of major-general. The successes in 
such well paid employments as only royal 'patron- * Foland were followed by som^e of minor importance 
ago could confer, for the means of extricating on the frontiers of Sgeden. la 1773 Suwarrow 
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joiiuicl tlio Molilavi.'in iirmy niidcp Hiltl-indiplinl 
uml iVoiu %il pevioil niayjiu diitod this 
cotiiiiKiKViHpiitoi'tUi.’ barbiiroiisly vi<‘ti*nous career 
witieli made liis iiaine a terror to Iho 'J'urlvs. He 
itiiiiieiliatcly besiejfed and took Turtukey, and the 
follinving' year defeated llie Turks in a pitclicd 
battle with horrible slaughter. The Turks now 
su.'d for peace, aiul their successful foe returned to 
ipu'll a domestic rcbelliou in JIoscow, a task which 
he accoiuplished witli characteristic alacrity and 
lerorityi When the Turkish war ai'nin bioke out, 
in 1787, Suwarrow astonished all Eiirojuj by bis 
niastevly defence of Kiubtyn, a place of small 
strength,' but of j>:roat iinportanc<‘, at the mouth 
of the Hniepor. ' At tlio sicfve of Oczakow ho was 
wounded ih the neck, and his life was despaired of, 
but be recovered after a lou>' iltness. In 17SI),. he 
received the command of tlio army in Wallachia, 
with orders to co-operatc with the prince of l^xe 
Cobourg; and twice in two montlis he saved (hat 
prince from destruction by the rapidity of his 
movements—first at b’orhani, and again at liyni- 
nik, routing the enemy at both places. On ‘.ho 
latter ociaision he gained a signal and bloody vic¬ 
tory over the Turks, against whom be waged war 
with a ferocity never liefiirc paralleled. It was Ids 
custom to give no quarter to the infidel, and hence 
the whole of his campaigns were charact* rised by 
the niu.st desperate encounters and orncl and blood¬ 
thirsty revenges on either side, (kitharino loaded 
her stern favourite with honours lor his ferocioms 
victories, and made him. a count of tfie empire. 
The assanlt and capture of- Ismail, which took 
place in 17‘.)0, may be regarded as the crowning 
exploit of .Suwareow’s career and Russia's ndli- 
tary glory under Catharine. Ismail was defended 
by the Turks with such iUtal obstiiuuiy that Be¬ 
tween tliirty and tprfy thousand of their men 
fell in the conflict, ten tliousand hi ing taken pri¬ 
soners, besides the wwnnen and children. The loss 
of Ismail reduced the Turks to the terms of a 
humiliating peace. 

In I7i)'l, the empress and her allies having re¬ 
solved on a second partition of Poland, Suwarrow 
again led his legions into that country, and in the 
course of a few months completely overturned the 
republic—a service which jmsiured him, the rank 
of field-marshal, and loaded him with honours and 
emoluments. The subsequent campaigns of Su- 
’Srarruw in Italy, where ho totally overtlirew the 
revolutionary forces oS Fiance, belong; rather to 
the reign of'Paul than that of CalLariiie, who 
died in 17911. The leading events of the life of 
this -undoubtedly great b>'t savage soldier afford 
the be^t summary of the war history, of Russia 
during the reign of his royal mistress, and for that 
reason we have briefly noticed them. . 

To return to the personal ai^s of Catharine. 
ITie early years of her reign were signalled by 
t^ progress of many doiuestio ameliomtions, and 
by exertions really extraordinary, tlie object and 
tendency of wliich were to place Russia on a-level 
with llio eivilised'countries of the south. She en¬ 
couraged men of sciejice, and rewarded them 
liberally, lit 17Q7 she commissioned Hr. Palltts, 
in eonjunctiofl with several of the most eminent 
professors in Europe, to undertake a personal 
survqy of her vast dominions, in order to ascertain 
the geography of the extensive and almost- im- 


: known territories over -which she ruled—to dctcr- 
i mine the po.sitiou of the chief towns, and to de- 
, scribeihe Icmperatnre, soil, and produelioiw of the 
; varioiK districts. This survey of her empire 
, prove^ of extensive service to Hteratnro and 
] science, aqd stands foremost amidst all the 
I triumphs of her reign. Historians have ugreed 
; tliat by tbc countenance she afforded to intcllec- 
; tiial and scicntiiic pnr-uits, to which the Rns-sians 
\ hitherto had nmriifcsted but little inclination, .she 
, did more towards dvili'-ing her barbarous suhjecl.s 
. than even Peter the Great himself. She founded 
ill St..Petersburg alone thirty-one seminaries, in 
which about seven tliousand children of botli ,sc.xc.s 
j were educated, at an animal expense of above three 
1 fourths of a million of roubles. She po-sonally 
, superintended the "education of her own graml- 
] eliildreu, and even compiled works for their in- 
' struct ion. !^lie earned the eulogiuins of men of 
i Icttirs by the patronage she bestowed np(<ii litora- 
[ tiire in the persons of its.adhere.its. She rel-ciyi’d 
1 at her fable the emigrant pliilosojiliers of Franec, 

! and courted their praise at royal banqnots; but 
I she bad not the nfagiumimily to tolerate the free-'' 
i dom of P’reiich wit, and banished Diderot for a 
repartee. Slie acknowledged the merit of iho 
I I’ritish statesimm Fox by pliming his bust bo- 
, tween those of tiiccro and Dciinistheucs in her 
1 library. She purchased the libraries, letters, and 
I papers of Voltaire and D’Alembert, pr^fes.scd her 
! nd.niration of the infidel philosophy they pronutl- 
1 gated, and figured for some lime In the eyes of 
I Europe as the imperial Aniphytrion oV the errant 
i and exiled cnoyclopcdists! 

I Prom the above summary of the acts of Ca- 
thai-ine it will bo .seen that, looking at one side 
of her character, she may be deservedly ranked 
among the greatest of the sovereigns who Inu e 
.^occupied the Russian throne—restricting the 
sense of llie word " greatness,” however, so that 
it comprehends neither virtue nor g'lodiiess. Look¬ 
ing at her character in its moral aspect, it was 
incomparably the most vile and disgusting ever 
presented by the history ofVovernors for the emi- 
templation of the governed. As we hare no wish 
to defile onr columns even by the barest outline of 
her sensualities, we pass this 'part of the suVjcct, 
merely stating that, in our bpiirion, to call her the 
Messalina of hey country and her day is to libel 
; the abandoned woman who bore that name. 
Alyays insanely ambitions, ^sh^ was always cruel 
and unscrupulous in tbc merus she employed for 
the attainment of her ends. She conferred the 
kingdom of Poland upon one of her paramours, 
bet deprived him of it when she found him dis- 
pbsed to thwart her wishes by bestowing a con- 
stitntioij upon his subjects. Conscious of her part 
in the bloody tragedy which had placed the empire 
bcncattii her sway, she was perpetually haunted by 
the dread of being hurled, by some plot or vcvoln- 
lioii, secret aiid sudden, from the throne she had 
Usurped. To prevent this, she hesitated at the 
commission of no crime, however disgraceful or 
revolting. She caused Ivan, whom her husband 
had generously liberated, from prison, to be pri¬ 
vately assassinated. By the treacherous agency of 
, Alexis Orloff, she got the princes Tarrakanoftj 
daughter of the empress Ellzapcth, into her power, 
and had her confin^ in a prison from which she 
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was never released. She reg'arded even her own obtained adherents among’ the rojal guard, oxe> 
■:on Paul as a rival, smd* always mauil’ested for cuted tlieir plan on the night of tho 23rd of March, 
him the ulmo4 aversion; and, it is conjectured, 1801. Hamg disarmed4he troops who took no 
would have had him put to death, to $n\i«th the part in the «’OTispiracy, they entered tiie emperor’s 
path of her favourite Potemkin, if tho deed could . bed-chnmher, and called upon him to snhmit and 
have been done with impunity. On oiu^ ocea- sign his< alKliedtion. Paul lesjied out of bed—a 
sion, when it was given out that prince Paul was eonsph-ator seized him hy the throat—but ho 
indisposed, the people, ever mindful of the tragedy ' struggled hard, broke loose,* and fell to the 
of Peter in, congregated in iniiUitudcs around I ground. He attompted to rise and reach las 
the palace, and demanded ^ith loud cries that he ' pistols, but the cmispirators in a body threw thera-^ 
shouhl be produced. Tho empress, pale and trern-; selves npon him, and strangleiThim witfi the scarf 
bling, feai'ful for her ovtn safety, brought him ■ of an officer of the guard. According "to some 
forward. “ To this legitimate terror, inspired by 1 accounts, tho assas-sinaliou ol' Paul was not effected 
the people,” says a French historian of the time, | without a severe apdprotracted struggle, in whi^h 


“ they owe the existence of the prince." 


the unhappy monareJi suffered,tho most cruel 


Catharine joined tho coalition against the French agony and indignities. Alexander , was over- 
republic, and sent a squ.adron »f ships to co-operate whelmed with despair when he heard of tlie 
with the British navy; but, owing to their dilapi- upshot of the conspiracy to which ho had given 
dated condition, they were of little •service. Sue his countenance. Ho c^pnld not, however, punish 
was meditating a new war with the Turks when the guilty parties, as^his complicity to the measure 
she ,was siiddenlv seized with apoplexy on the which led to the crime was well ^nown. . 
niftrning of the tftU November, 179(5, and died at Paul left four sous, born to him by bis second 
ton o’clock in tho evening of the following day. wife, Sophia Horothca Augnsta Louisa, of Wur- 
Catbai'ine was succeeded in*the empire by her tolnburg; they were Alexander, afterwards em- 
son Paul, who is described as a man of excellent pero^; the grand duke Constantine, who died in 
imtural talents improved by a good education. 1831; the present emperor Nicholas; and the 
He was witty, amiable, and refined, and np to the grand duke Michael, who died in 1849. 
day of his accession had been a tender parent and 

aft'cetiiiiiatc husband. His <!liief defects were a -- 

liability to incxplisable and sudden capri^s, and mnc' 'Pl-IliMI*'' l'!T?4’A'P TNHTAV lHrv<lT 
a suspicion of others which allowed him to place IHL IHRiJiJi LKLAi INDIAN llIYbl- 

confidence in no ^ne. Tho sudden possession of . • CJANS; 

unlimited power nflhappily aggravated those foil- git, miwsYS, rASfAi.s, ash Tsi-EOKAims. 
ings, and ere long drov^liim to tho commission of Tub march of intellect in India has to encounter 
acts so palpably absurd and injurious to the nation atorrOde qfnmbling-bloclr in the.innate apathy and 
ns to be plainly indicative of aberration of mind.* j inertne^ of tltb natives of that coqjptry. Beyond 
borne of these acts manifested a severity atro- I n.don,bt, climate has a great deal to do with tbi.o, 
cioiisly cruel and gratuitous, and exasperated the fur the intense heat oT^ndia is productive of such 
public mind, which became soon prepared for any extreme lassitude, that thiV most active disposi- 
measure which promised release from the despot* tions gradually give way under the atmospheric 
ism of a madman. Being surrounded by selfish pressure, until the busy bustling London clerk. 


and interested partiSs, they pandered to his ex- who has been sent ont to take charge of the affairs 
Iravaganccs to servo their own purposes. He of some opulent firm in the city of palaces, finds 
was contimialljjf concluding and breaking off himself almost imperceptibly sunk into abject 
treaties with foreign powers; he chwiged his helplessness and indolence. In a measure, indeed, 
ministers tour times in iJ many years, and made it is his own fault for giving way to the baneful 
his barber *ne of his chief advisers. Count Pahlen, intlnenceof what is called long-established custom; 
who had obtained'an. extraordinary influence? over but in iifony instances this slothfulness is a con- 
him.^and who exercised most of*lhc important stitutional predisposition; the robust European 
offices of the crown, w'as amon^ the first to con-'' dwindles into ^he sunburnt, weather and wind- 
spire against him, moved, it is said, by tbo n^cesa dried Anglo-Indian, wyojje distinguishing fifolures 
sity of deposing' hii» for the sake of the geiltral are a stray hat, a yellow complexianr nankeen in- 
wglfare. Ho madb nse of count Panin to gain expressihles, shoes, slovenliness of gait, Jate hour*, 
over adherents, and to bring the prince Alexander for li-sing, late hours to*bed, hot currifis, hot pickles, 
to consent to the measure. Alexander consented' fiei'y potations, ballst "races, and card parCies—• 
to the step only for the good of his country, #nd ' a vortex Jof artificial excitement,' which*for 4he 
had no thought of insuring its snccess hy the limo being slrjngj! up the nerves to concert pikh, 
means of assassination. Tho conspiratdrs hayng and then relaxes them again looser than ever. These 

--pursuits leave wutscant hours for bustnemi or lite- 

« ThoinaMjesaapu-ioBs ori^ui embrsceacwn^ieTeicrfin ratuVe; the time devoted nominally to the Jbr- 

"«er is half consumed in wrotehed eirorts to 
of recriviug blm with tlxa honour vrMch tho renowned con- alleinate tnc pangs 01 SICK Itcad-aclie?), billOUS 

1 ff>nle «ympfoms, and ^ther terrible fore- 

forirndo his appeorance ftt court. The old mao, giving n I ruimefS Of that Cfimax to XQuJan SVilcnngS, tho 
pnrseof money to the mesaengar who bronght tho aavago j ];ver coiiiplaint, which usuallv, after a tliree wceka’ 

order, tamed h« Cumoso another way. and drove to hia Ahk ah. 
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ing life. The Anglo-Indian, acoordingly, bids adieu 
to the hot shores of India, cither to return in a 
few months or years and relapse into a'worse state 
of health than ever, or else never to subiect himself 
agitin to the risks to be encountered in-the atmo¬ 
sphere of tropical climes. ' 

Beyond a doubt, there is mucli in the climate of 
India which induces our countrymen living there 
to acquire some indolent habits; but by a little 
care and j)recaution, regularity in horn’s, healthy 
gentle exercise, cold shower baths, and moderation 
in everything, much of the naturally evil tendencies 
of an insalubrions and sultry climate would be 
overcome, That reform, hapinly, is gradually fak¬ 
ing place in India, and. the generation now sent 
forth to seek their fortunes as doctors, civilians, 
sailors and soldiers, merchants and tradesmen, go 
with a fifty years’ expericftce of their ancestors 
carefully stored up in thmr memory; they avoid 
falling into that vortex whicji h.as swept so man^ 
to perdition ; th^y avoid debt, that bane and bug¬ 
bear of their predecessors through many genera¬ 
tions ; and the consequence is, that the average 
per-centage of death or disgrace has greatly di¬ 
minished. Englishtpen live and enjoy a pretty 
fair health in India, and they are beginning to 
retain the activity and energy of their brcthrcSi 
inhabiting the mother country. On this latter 
score, however, there is yet much room for im¬ 
provement. The lethargy imparted by hot days, 
burning, land winds, sultry and skepless nights, 
which yet, to a great measu'-e, envelopes ell classes 
inhabiting India—this has to be thoroughly 
shaken off and thrown aside before India can bo 
said'to have undergone a complete reform. 

Beyond a d^ubt, we repeat, the ^isting.evil and 
malady in India is a deep lethargic apathy, qnd fo 
cure this, three learned pli^ieians have been em¬ 
ployed. The first is’ doctor Steaiq. physician-ge¬ 
neral to all the faculties of science and art in the 
civilised world. The second is doctor Canal 
Waters, who, in India, has assumed the title of 
the Great Ganges Canal—an old chief physician 
connected with the mertsmtilo world, branches of 
whose family have through centuries existed in 
China and Japan, and who, consequently, can trace 
his lineage pretty far back. The third and 
yonngest of these physicians is doctor Electric 
Telei^ph—a young fop of civilisation, who is 
r^gai^ed by old hands as sometbipg in the light 
of an impostor, but who ,really is the most active, 
shrewd physuian of the'lot, and who, bep.g accom- 
. ,panied by his brothers of the highly scientific 
galvanic mmtly, hopes to accomplish much in re¬ 
suscitating the inhabitantii of India of ail creeds 
and nations from the long deep lethargy , which has 
afflicted them. , ^ 

l%cse three doctors have started fairly, and 
through the medium of the In^aU press we have 
thf reaults of their early trials aud operations be¬ 
fore 118 . Doctor Steam was the first man who 
took the patient’s case in hand. We had forgot 
to say that Steam, had been already„8ome years a 
resident in Indid before he turned hia attention to 
the patient in question. Heretofore .he had re¬ 
stricted his benevolence to sh^ps and sailors, and 
merchants anfl underwriters; now, however, he 
brought ship-loads of irbn from England, and 
cleveivartificers, and the rail had been constructed. 


I and the carriages built-;-in short, the surgical in- 
1 stnmients .had been prep.ared against the great 
1 and scientific operation which was to arouse all 
I India f( im its torpor, and impart to the lethargic 
I iluid flowing in its veins vital speed and activity. 

' Only /le operator was wanting, and at last he 
arrived in tke shape of a civil engineer; but the 
results—.lias, for the fame of profc.ssor Steam!— 
seemed poor .anl pitiable indeed. Curiosity at 
first awakened the dormant imaginations of the 
I natives inhabiting Bombay, aud kept them alert 
under its active inflacniic for a brief space; but 
the languor of inertness returned, with renewed 
torpor and slothfuliiess. Their patience became 
exhausted, their curiosity too much expanded ; 
they were wearied with watching this monotony of 
every-diiy preparation. The same ofticei-s, tho 
same coolies and artificers, were always at work; 
the same, to tiiem, unmeaning measurements and 
levellings wero gone through; the same appa- 
rcntly interminable ditches dug and embankments 
piled up, and the same un'Shapely iron trams wdre 
I being continually fixed with perpetual grooves for 
I the wheels to travg.! upon : they got tired, we say, 

I of watching the preparations for the grand opera- 
I tion—weary of counting (he implements that tlup 
I .skilful surgeon carefully examined aud tried before 
calling them into active service; so that when all 
wiis ready, when the hour mid the minute for the 
due cwisummation of all plans had arrived, there 
was_ no one forthcoming to witness the spcetaelu; 
barely one European or native inhabiting Bombay 
seemetl to know or care when Ihe railway was to 
open, or, when it opened,”>iow it succeeded! Hear 
this, oh j'C si,ght-l<»viug, marvel-seeking sons of 
the British isles! Listen to this wonderful and 
isolated fact —“ The first railway in a country 
i starting upon its first journey with barely a dozen 
spectators, and not twice that number of passen- 
j ^ers!” Be thankful, my countrymen, that yo are 
blessed with minds capable of appreciating the 
I marvels and improvements of science, finch na- 
I tives us witnessed the scene declared that it was 
j far ttfo rapid a means of travelling. “ Too quick, 

I sir-—too quick—all be killed,” was the remark of 
I a corpulent Brahmin, lifho waddled home to his 
j greasy ghee and rice, liappy to think tfiat he was 
not compelled to travel upon railroa^is, and firmly 
determined never to incur tha risk, even if the 
! lares came down io one pice per hour. 

' in producing an immediate and palpable efiect 
doc'tor Ste.'ira evidently fiiilfd in his first great 
operation on shore, which, by the bye, occurred nn 
the memorable 18ih of November, 1852—the 
veiff day when all the Loifdon citizens were con¬ 
gregated to witness the last honours paid to the 
hero of Waterloo and Seringapatam. At the hour 
tlu^ railways were bom in India, tho arm that had 
subdued that immense empire under British sway 
was righ! and nerveless, and Wellington was ren- 
{ dered “ dust in dust.” But although this failure 
j was signal and extremely discouraging, a great 
' blow at the seat of a terrible disease had been 
efiected—a blow which must materially tend to 
root np the existing evil. Doctor Steam bos in¬ 
troduced tho vaedine of energy into the lethargic 
system of tho Indian community, aud though 
!'first the latter evinced greato symptoms than 
I ever of the malady against which the remedy was 
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applic<l, this may be cohsiiipred as only a more 
favourable sign of the* efiectiial working, of the 
said remedy. The shock has been given, the ope¬ 
ration performed, and the 8nrgK!<al inslriin^nts 
have been replaced; the patient, however, is pro¬ 
gressing favourably, being now wrapt in |(iat 
slumber of indifference from which India will some 
day suddenly awake, and lind her sons travelling i 
by express trains from Calcutta t» Calais, and 
Lahore to London, looking iljwn such journeys as 
trilles light as air, and indispensably necessary for 
education, recreation, impro\^cment in pocket, and 
imnrovcmcnt in health. 

Doctor Steam having retired from the patient’s 
bedside, doctor Ganges Canal was called iu to im¬ 
prove upon the* remedies and assist his learned 
brother in the great cure. Heing, however, a chip 
of the old block, he look things coolly ami 
qnuitly, saying that time and patience would effect 
marvellous results; he lias, however, at length 
accom]dished what he has so lung promised, pro- 
duciftg upon the letnargic bystem of India quite a 
reviving effect, from which it is not expected that 
any reaction is to be feared. Th^ Canal operation 
was effected on the 8tU of April, 1854', on which 
day.(the “ Delhi Gazette " as.sures us), long before 
sunrise, the voiuls at Koorkee were covered with 
lines of intending spectators. The Christians re¬ 
paired to an enclosure set .apart for the purpose, 
and there the inauguration service, prepare^ by 
the bishop, was performed by the Itev. Messrs. 
Hamilton, D’Aguila^, and Maddock. A large ancl 
attentive congregatidh of ^ladies and gentlemen 
assisted, among whom not the least impressed 
appeared to be the youthful ruler of fTwalior. 

At the conclusion of this part of the ceremony 
the party proceeded, headed by the lieutenant- 
governor, to ascend the massive staircase in the 
piers of the aqueduct. Here, amid tho stirring 
strains of a military band, and the still more im¬ 
pressive silence of tho myriad spectators, Mr. 
Colvin stepped forward'and undid the fastenings, 
depressing the lever of tho nearest gate. Slowly 
the broad majesti# flood, that had chafing* all 
night, and not wholly without success, .at the 
slender barrier, made its in a glorious rush 
through th9 opening. At this moment the 
lieutenant-govenioi’,* lifting his hat, took the Ihod 
in a hearty English cheer. Long and wide the 
sound spread from a few but eiierg^tic pairs of 
Saxon lungs, and when it seemed still at last, jt 
was only to he reneiv^d’ with greater force than 
eve«. ^rdly were’these demonstrations at an 
end, when the excitement began, spreading to the 
ctdmer and less energetic crowds that lined tl^p 
banks. As far as the eye could range swelled tljp 
murmur of the people, the frenzy gradually rising, 
till massy crowds plunged bodily into tlv tloo^; 
and ere long the broad channels were full of 
delighted swimmers, iniwijr of whom di»mk in 
draughts of the then too turbid wtaters of the 
Ganges." With this extract we close our account 
of the successful result of the treatment followed 
up by the second doctor called in to tho bedside of 
the lethargic populace of In(ha. His remedy was 
long and slow, but productive of far more grati¬ 
fying and immediate effects tlian that produced by 
Steam; but ^th sink into insignificance, hath are 
utterly eclipsed by the speed and success attendant 


on the operation performeil by that young but 
lefirned protes.sor, Elceti-ic Telegraph. 

This lattec jAketitioner ha» indeed accorapli.shed 
great things in a very short space, and seems 
thoroughly to have awakened the, dormant curio-sity 
of all natums inhhhiting the East. The " Mo- 
fussilitc" informs us tliat a message had been 
transmitted from Agra to Burdwap, 730 miles, by 
a single pulsation. 'I'liis is begiuniitg well. Indians 
will yet learn to be ns great economisers of time 
as Manehostcr mereluints. Every man wtll now 
learn by c'xperiencc that time and tide widt for 
no one." 

Wednesday, the loth^pf March, 185-1, waj a day 
to he remembered in the history of India. On' 
that d.ay the wonder-working wire - ijas first 
brought to use on a large scale. The “ Agra Mes¬ 
senger” infi)rms us that from Leprec to Agra, a , 
distance of nearly ouo himdred and sixty miles, the 
nows by tho first Bebrnar/ mail was flashed along 
the' line, and formed, ^ith a copy of the queen’s 
speech on the opening of parliamJnt sent np in 
like manner, the longest telegraphic message ever 
laid before the public in India. This remarkable 
dispatch we a ith all possible cijjerity presented to 
our readers in the form of an extra sheet, heing 
enabled, tlirough the indulgence of our active and 
public-spirited post-master, to forward one or more 
copies to each station of the country by that morn¬ 
ing’s dawn. Thjs achierement of Dr. O’Shaugli- 
ncssy and his youthful stafl’ of signallers ]in.s fur¬ 
nished to .the public i^f this part of India a 
strilcing, practiail illustration of tho mavvellons 
capabilities of tho wffe-road and lightning mail. 
While the regular overland express was toiling up 
the very inaiffeaent road on thf other side of 
Gwplior, the news which it was bringing had been 
caught up, as if by a sjdfit of tho air, and flung 
forward some eighteen honrs’floumey in no time, 
Awd then by the aid of that other wonder, now 
sumcwliat an old-fashioned wonder, the- press, dis¬ 
persed far and wide to the four winds of heaven. 
And this is hut a slight sample of the miracles 
which the wire will work for our advantage. Ero 
very many days have passed, it will virtually bring 
us six days ncargr to England, and place us in 
almost instantaneous communication with Cal¬ 
cutta, eight hundred miles away, ft is worthy of 
remark, how very accurately the telegraph did its 
Work on this occasion, under all the disadvantages 
«f a first attempt^on a ]a]|go scale by inexpcricHced* 
hands. Imorder to save flfb post, v^e^were cojn- 
pelled to let*our extra go ont witu only guch correc¬ 
tions as the printers cOuId make itA tlihir own ' 
work; yet, even in tho.(preen’s speech there were 
few errors, ^d those, we must contess, chiefljiwrro(^ 
of the press. Altogether, this inaugural dispatch 
from Lepreo is one with which Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
has great reasoi^ to be gratified, and we heartily 
congratulate him on a triumph to which that j>( 
victory is commonplace and poor." 

So much for the effect of electricity upon the 
Indiah community. They have ^eeri aroused, and 
they will furlficr begin to feel that unless they 
keep pace with the growing improvements around 
them, they may mok<^up their minds to starve and 
1 die iu abject misery—a resolution which they arc 
SIS unwilling to adopt as you or I, or any one else 
I amongst us. The result thenris, that a great radical 
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curn is abiint to be effected—tlie long kthnrgic 
torpor tiiuier which .ill Jiidiit lias been labouring, 
is now at length .about to be cHectihilly eradicated 
and di.ssoivcd. I>r. O’Shangbneasy leads the van 
«i1h the lightning wires of the electric telegraph, 
whilst railroads will grow and iiicrease }'early, and 
steamers ply rapidly up and down the Ganges 
canal. All three combined will speedily effect a 
radical cure; but at the same time that the 
natives^ of India learn to hold to and appreciate 
that proverb already quoted, namely, that “ time 
and tide wait I'or no man,” let ns hope that they 
may awaken to a due sense of the importance of 
,thc pr/ipcr applic.aticn of amoli knowledge. Hap¬ 
pily, in this respect, tho gospel is doing its good 
work, 'i’he fortress of heathenism is shaken to 
its centre, and Chriati.anity promises ere long to 
cover the length and breadth of the land. 


A SUNKEN FLEET. 

Onk of the more remarkable of those sights which 
may be reckoned amongst the wonders of tho world 
is the extraordinajB'marine ciirio.sity or vision seen 
by travellers who visit Nova Scotia. A .sunken 
fleet, viewed through tho medium of the “bine pro¬ 
found,” fathoms deep, is indeed a singular object, 
and exhibits one of those rare instaiiec.s in which 
the ocean seems to make an actual overture of 
surrendering its ill-gotten prey, by exposing it to 
the human gaze. The sunken ships.cn Rvdford 
basin. Nova Scotia, are truly sad moisumcuts, 
perpetuating tho memory of that spirit of de- 
stroctiveness which has so long actuatjed the human 
heart. Whoever gazes down the/aliyss of waters, 
or by tho aid of a diving bell examines those 
sunken men-of-war, won^r as be may at tho spec¬ 
tacle, must turn awiiy with feelpigs of pain and 
regi'ct, as the reflei^ion ari.scs that so many goodlj^ 
ships and precious lives have hero been sacrificed. 
For what purpose thc-so vessels were sunk it will 
be interesting to relate. 

In the early period of the history of North 
America, a French fleet took .shelter in Bedford 
basin, New Windsor, in a time of w.ar, and several 
of the ships were sunk by the few survivors of the 
crows, to prevent them falling into the hands of 
the English. The sm.all-pox, at th.-it time so fatal 
„a scourge to the human race, ,appearing among 
them soon after their arrival, nearly depopulated 
the fleet. •()£ one of tlie most powerfuluirmamenta 
ever fitted siut by Prance, a few hundreds of per¬ 
sons only Arvived to return to their native land 
to tell the sad tale of tnrir misfortunes. “ The 
ships,*^ writes judge Halibnrton, “jtro still dis¬ 
tinctly visible m e-slm weather - and the rising j 
ground in ‘the ncighbfnirliood whore the duke 
ii’Anvillc and his mighty host were buried is ] 
sprain clothed with wood, and not to bo diatin- i 
guished from the surrounding forest, except by j 
the inequ.ality of the surfivee, caused by numerous 
trenches cut into it to receive tbc dead. The j 
whole scene is'one of surpassing he.auty, nnd deep i 
and melancholy iuterest. The sunken fleet, the 
fatal cucamptnent, and th^ lonely and desolate 
cemetery oi those nnfortnnatb strangers, forni a 
more striking' and paittful assemblage of objoctit 
than is to be found In any other part of Bntish 


America." Halibnrton's “ History of Nova Scotia” 
contaimv a full account of* the unfortunate duke 
D’Anville’s expedition, and from a chapter of that 
worl' wo have arrived at tho following facta. 

The French, early in tho summer of I7'li0, sent 
frofl Caiiiida, for the conquest of Nova Scotia, a 
force, cortsisting of about 1700 men, composed 
of regular troops, militia, roureurs dit bm.i, and 
Indians, tinde* the command of M. de Ramsay, to 
.act in conjnnetiin with a respectable armament 
expected from Europe. It w.aa well known in 
England that syrc.at preparations were making in 
France, and that a fleet wa.s nearly ready for 8.en, 
and a squadron,-under admiral Martin, was de¬ 
spatched to watch their motions. The licet, how¬ 
ever, escaped from Brest, and joining the other 
ships at Rochelle, passed the blockading squad¬ 
ron unobserved. As soon as it was discovered 
that they bad put to sea, admiral Lestock received 
wders to leave Portsmouth in chase of them, 
which he attempted several tinios, hut was as often 
driven hack by contrary winds. All hopes of bver- 
taking them being abandoned, and the sc.asoii being 
advanced, the pursuit was vclinqiiished, atid the 
colonics left to their own defence. This Frenci'i 
fleet was indeed the most powerful that had ^ver 
been sent to North America. It consisted of se¬ 
venty sail, of whieh elcaen were ships of the line, 
twenty frigsites, fivoa ships and bombs, and the rest 
tcmfcrs and transports, having on board 3150 dis¬ 
ciplined troops. They carried out immense quan¬ 
tities of ammunition, provisions, cannon, and 
military stoics, and were well supplied with pilots 
acquainted with the coasts and harbours of New¬ 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and Now Engltind. 'I'he 
whole force, both military nnd naval, was placed 
under the command of the duke B'Anville, a 
nobleman of great experience and ability. The 
plan of bis instructions seems to have been formed 
upon those of Frontenac and Pontchartraine. He 
was ordered to retake and dismantle Lonisburg. 
Ho was then to proceed against Annapolis Royal. 
He was next to destroy Boston, to range along the 
coast of North America, and fimilly to pay a visit 
to the. West India islands. After clearing the 
land, ho detached three line-of-battle ships and a 
frig.atc, urdor the command of Ma. (kmflars, to 
convoy thfi^ Preuoh trade to capo Francois in 
llispaniuhi, 'v.ith orders to proceed imiqedi.ately 
afterwards to N'ova Scotia, and cruize upon the Cape 
Sbible shore. The passage of the duke himself was 
perilous and protracted bQ'ond example; he did 
not reach the western islands Until the 3rd of 
August; and on the 14tb he was three hundred 
b'agnes from Nova Scothf, when he ordered one of 
1^8 ships, which had been injured by the weather, 
to be burned. On tlie 1st of September ho experi¬ 
enced a most severe gale of wind off the Isle of 
Sable, where he lost a transport and fire ship. The 
other^lhips, much injnicd, pot back for Brest, and 
were captiwtd on the coast of Prance. Alter a 
passage of more than ninety days he reached 
Clicbncto harbour (Halifax) in the “ Northumber¬ 
land,” with tho “Renommd" and threo trans¬ 
ports. He found in that port one of the tleot; and 
after waiting several days, othe* three transports 
arrived. 

Agiiated beyond meawre at thus disappointing 
the high expectations whiA tliis powerful amia- 
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I niMit had created in France, 4lio dulco U’Anviile’s | tij lie feund, and at seven yearn of ag’e he could 

' licaltli was so much afieeled that he died ituddeidy j neither read jjo» write, .''iiddeiily i( eliaiig:e seemed 

1 on the fourth day alter Ids arr)v,il; the Fttncii i to come ovci'him, and he burst the shell of dulueas 

I say ol apoplevy, the Enfflisli of jioisoii. “ j in whieh, as it were, till now' he had been iu- 
1 In the aflernoou of the d.iy on whicli the <hil;e enisled. At'the a^e of eleven he was .'hr advaneeil 
DAnville died, vicc-admiral Destonnielle, #11,11 , in Laliii im3 (ireek, and in ireiieral sehiKiI kiiow- 

! three or lour sliip.s of the line, rejoined the’sfiuadron j ledf'e, while Ids perfiirniaiice on th" pianoP-rle. 

I at C'iielmeto; Monsieur de la Jon<)Hire, ''overiior of ; and Ids nmsii'al conijiosilions, gii\*p promise of Ihe 

j Canada, he.iii" on hoard the»‘* Norflinmherhind.” ■ highi.st musical ^Oiiiiis. 

I An attack upon Annajiolis was decided upon by the ( After havin'' pursued his sindiijs cl lSriir^{iiibnrs>', 
luckless armament. Rut Mnj vice-admiral's spirits ; ho sfarteil.in 1758 for the iiidversitv of .Teipi, for 

were oppressed to sueli a def^ee by the dlsaster.s , the purpose of studviii'f divinity. Rut the seven 

the fleet had experienced, that he was thrown into a years’war had hej^iiii, and its riiva>fes had been 
fever, attended with delirium, in'vvldeh, imas'lidn'' | severely felt by many lif the universities^ whieh. 
himself a prisoner, he rati himself throiij'h the ■ were iu consequence deserted by. the students, 
body vvilh hi.s sword, and immediately expinsl. ! Erlin<'cii, remote from the seeiie of war, was full of 
i’revioiis to sailing for the bay of i'undy, it was ’ stndenls from all eonntrics, and on arriving here, 
found iipoe^xiiry to await the approach of such ' and finding it might bo dangerous to jiroeetd on- 
I of the ships as had survived Iho storTn, many of ' his journey, Selutbarl waajeinpted to remain. In 
j which were daily arriving; and :ilso to land the ' riot, and dissipatibn V' was soon distinguished 
I inon^vvlii) were in tv drcinjlul conditiou from the among the wild roysterers who vver^ tliero eeiigvc- 
j elfeets of scurvy. Prom the time they had lell ; gated together, while his extraordinary social 
Fraivc to their veaeliiiig Chcbucto, they had lo.st ' talents placed tcinptiilioiis in his way which ho 
] \270 men, and the rest wevo sit sickly as to be ' could not resist. ’* 1 was here,” he says, “ in my 

I unable to undergo the least fatigue. They accord- cleiuciit. Free and unrestrainci, I wandered from 
iiigV cncanipefl on the sonlh side of Redford ' place to place, froni tlie lecture-room to the eoffee- 
basiii, near Halifa.x. On rceeiviiig intelligence of house, from the coneert-iiall to the becr-lioiiso and 
an intended attack by an English fleet of cigliteen vviiic-eellar, studied, .stunned, rode, danced, sang, 
sail, under admiral Lestoek, the miserable Freiieli and fought.” The re.sult may be foiv.seen. Ho 
expcdilioii broke np’their encampment, mii&thc rushed into debt; and his creditors thiTW him into 

I few mon left embarked in great haste. One «f prison ;-.his dissipation .and imprisonnient eombiiied 
!j the sliip.s of the lincf whieh had been so mneh in- strelidied htln on the bcdxif sickness. His pareiit.s 
;! jnved as to Ifc unlit lor seiwiee, and several btlier were pc*ir, and, iiidignaiit at bis eoiidiict, they 
! I vessels, were scuttled on the spot, their remains recalled him home, but bis palo and haggard coiin- 
Ij forming the sunken fleet. On this Ifllli this teiianeesooiiI>aiii.s1ied all feelings fr/nn the bosom of 

II other vessels left Ohebucto, doomed, however, to his niolhe* exeepf pity. The anger of hig father gra- 
i! experience a coutiimation of tho same misfortunes dintlly softened when li^discovered that his son 
’ I whieh had pursued them since they left France; could talk Latin Ihieiitly; converse on nil snhjei'ls, 

I i for, cnnonntorliig a dre.adfiil storm oft* capo Sable, jirpach an exlen^iore sermon, Imd, above all, play 

I they were so dieporsed and weakened, that they ; upon the piano vvilh the .'•kill of a master. 

i! returned to Knropo tho merest shadow of the great A situation as pastor—for to that office, all nnfit- 
j fleet that had • set out from Rrest a few months ted for its grave re.spoiisibilities as ho was, did he 

I before. ^ ■ asjiirc—not being forthcoming so speedily as the 

I * . ^ narrow means of his father led him to vv’sh, he 


LIFE A\I) IMPRISONlflENT OF DANIEL 
• SgHUBART. 

.• etai I. , 

The nmne of Cbarles’grandduke«f'W‘nrtcmhurg, 
who ascended the dnciil Ihrone in 17'I4, is pro¬ 
bably known to most^of our readers only as the 
tyrant who sti'ove i(v curb tho rising genius and 
poetteal aspiration of the great Seliiller, and who 
was prevented from accoipplialfiril: bis desire by the 
sudden and secret ffight of the young poet. ViSe 
have now to view the same prince tyrannising over 
another poetical genius, and, without even sub¬ 
mit'ing him to the formality of a mock •trial #r 
examination, delivering him up to a ten years’ im¬ 
prisonment scarcely less slSvcrc than the ♦irreere 
duro of the amiable and gifted Pellfco. And for 
what crime? For such as, in a happier land, 
would only have drawn down upon him the reproof 
of frieiids’and the censure of the good. 

Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart was born at 
Ober.sonthcim, In March, 17:iS), In his childhood 
few sighs of genius developed themselves.- Idleness 
and disorder were the disUngnisliing features of the 
dirty child j the dog-eared school-book was seldom 


accojited the post of head master of a school in the 
small town of (leWingen.' Though he had talents 
' for teaching, and, consequently iio disinclination 
I for It, yet a dirty school-room, whieh he compared 
' ^ith a bf able, nine lessons a day, occasional preach- 
j ing ou Rmidays,^tog(!tlicr with tho duties of an, 
‘tirgiinist, were not likelyd^t^^atisfV the cravings of 
' an impotnoV', liberty-loving mimf. Added tu this, 
lie was eotiipellcd to make over a poatinp of his 
' stn.all salary to his still living but superannuated 
predecessor. • 

j The lon^ng for freedom became oceaSfonallf 
! irresistible, and»1ic. would turn in the opposite 
dirertion to where his scliool-room was situated, 
Iciivd the town,' and waiidor for several days 
' through field and woml, enjoying the forbidden 
luxury of idleness and liberty. In a poem be 
i vvrot^at this time, Ixion is repi’esentcd as having 
i been fiardtined <>n condition of becoming a sciiool- 
1 master, but, after a short trial, ho imploringly 
: begs to bo Iionnd to his wheel ogain. In the 
] midst of these diffiealties he int^ied. His vv^l'e 
1 possessed good natural abilities and a kind dlspo- 
! silion, but her education had bcciTtoo limito^ and 
' too jjrosaie to enable hejr to uhdev&laud tRe poitici! 
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exd'sses of lier liusbaiid. Schubart had, in his j 
owii opinion, coraniilted a hopeless error inliavin}' i 
married a woman with whom he cdukl not sympa¬ 
thise. l\)rmcnt«!d in his school, and unhappy at 
home, where was he to seek consolation F Alas! he 
souj^ht it iti the tavern and in the wine-cellars. 

In 1708, giving' up, as it wa.s high time to do, 
his clerical profession, he wa.s appointed organist in i 
Ludwigsburg. Here, in the Versailles of Wur- | 
temburg, ho was soon carried away by the torrent; 
of dissipation. His musical acquirements, his wit, ; 
and conversational powers, made him a favourite j 
among the courtiers, and his society was coveted \ 
by ail, Of his extraordinary musical talents one I 
anecdote will.sntfice t(» give an idea. A public : 
concert was announced by a pianist who had just ' 
arrived, as he said, from Paris. He wished to malce | 
use of Schnbart’s grand pianoforte. Tlic latter : 
readily granted the request, but asked the artist if; 
he would not like to try the piece ho intended to | 
perform that evening. The stranger complied. ' 
When it was finished Schubart took up the piece 
and played it off at sight. The artist was petrified; 
then seizing his hat suddenly, he politely wished 
Schubart good morning, and quitted the town that 
very day. “Ho who docs not know what genius 
is," said Vogler, a celcbiated organist, “let'hir.. 
come and hear Schubart play a fugue on the organ 
or an extempore piece at the sacrament.” 

He possessed also an extraordinary talent for 
elocution, which wa.s often called into requisition by 
an admiring circle of friends. Though immode¬ 
rately devoted to the wine-ciip and gay sacicty, he 
had a mind capable of appivciating the snbliinest I 
eftusions of the great religious poets. -His favourite 
subjects were the Messiah of Kiopstock, of which 
he knew many cantos by heart, Dante, Jjutker’s 
Bible, and Milton. ' 

llis fame was now extended ,by a volume of 
poems which he published ; and he was visited'by 
many of the great men of his day, both Germans 
and foreigners, and among others by our own Dr. 
Burney. But nature, not content with lavishing 
on him these social talents, had also endowed him 
with the most precious but, at the same time, the 
most dangerous of all gifts—wit. Tho creature 
of impulse, he was not likely to exercise over it 
that necessary control, without which wit is but a 
two-edged sword—a curse alike to those who wield 
„ it, and to those agaiivst whom it,, is drawn. This 
dangerons weapon he drew against the clergy, and 
thus laid <l'<e foundation for that epinity which 
afterwards so cruelly persecuted him. Tlie eftect.4, 
too. of'the company he trequen ted soon began to 
appear. He sank deeper and deeper into the 
(longh of dissipation. ni.s wife wept, and raised 
her hands in silent agony to heaven, but in vain; 
and her father at length removed her from him. 
Plunged in debt, he was agtln thrown- into 
jmson. There, lying in a cold, dark hole, upon 
damp straw, he intoxicated himself with the wine 
brought to cheer him by the wcll-raeauii^ but 
imprudent friends who were allowed to visilThim. 
At length thO authoriti^ became weary of his 
conduct, when a satirical song on a courtier of 
rank, as well as a certain mrody, gave them the 
pretext they'sought ibr, and he was banished from 
the town. , ' 

1^0 now resolved to go to Heidelberg, and set 


out on foot with five- creutxers in his pocket, and 
n clean shirt on his back. - Generous even to im¬ 
providence, the live creutzers were soon given to a 
beg<B^ar, and he walked cheerfully on, not knowing 
where he should obtain his next meal. Suddenly 
a it orin overtook him, and he took shelter in the 
doorway t)f a country seat that lay near the road. 
Tho private tutor was sent to invite him in, and 
he soon founc, himself in an elegant saloon, where 
a baroness was playing tho piano. The charm of 
his conversation soon won tho good-will of the 
host, and he was sumptuously entertained. He 
then sat down to the piano, and his brilliant ex¬ 
tempore performance transported his hearers with 
delight. After composing a rondp with vai-iatioiis, 
for which he was liberally rewarded, he was for¬ 
warded to Heidelberg in a carriage and four, and 
provided with good letters of rccoinmeiidalion. 

His stay there, however, was short, for wo find 
him soon after iu Manheim, where he was intro¬ 
duced to the elector, and favoured by him’, till, ho 
produced a satire ou the academy of Mnnhchn, of 
which the elector was the patron and protector. 
Count Schmcttxii sent tor Schubart. 

“ The air of tho court docs not suit j'ou,” said 
he; “ you do not understand the art of living. In 
1 he mean time, my house and table are at yoiu- 
servifie.” The generous count clothed him i'rom 
head to foot, gavC him money, and on Scliubart's 
semWng some of it to his with, ho added a pur.se of 
9 hundred tlorins. 

Ho now, at the adviee e^ a friend, went to 
Munich, intending, with that indifteFence to moral 
rectitude which profligacy engenders, (o /avour Jiis 
prospects by changing his religion and becoming 
a Human Catholic. Here he recommenced the 
same gay, dissipated life, making many friends, a 
great number of admirers, but still more enemies, 
till the authorities of the town, unable to overcome 
his disinclination to change his religion—a dis¬ 
like which increased as the time for its accom¬ 
plishment drew near—at length banished him. 

He now thought of leaving Germany for ever, and 
gofng to Copcnhi^eii, or even'to St. Petersburg; 
but the remonstrances of a friend, and, still more, 
a letter of entreaty from bis wife, who besought 
him not to desert her, kept him ih Augsburg. 
A literary newspaper having just-ceased to appear, 
he resolved to continue it under the name of tho 
“ German Chronicle." At the conclusion of the 
introductory address, he wrote: “ And now, like 
the German on quitting Lbndbn, 1 throw my hat 
into tho air, and cry, ‘ 0 England, for this hatful 
of thy humour and ihy freedom! ’ ” But treedora 
iM its votaries were then but little appreciated in 
Germany. The burgomaster rose up indignantly 
in the senate-house, and exclaimed.- “ A vagabond 
has sWen into onr town, and demands for his dis¬ 
graceful iournal a hatful of English liberty. Not 
a nut^ellful shall he hvive! ” Accordingly it was 
forbidden t<* be printed in Augsburg; but the 
manuscript was regularly sent to Uhn, and printed 
thera. 

Schubart had now found a suitable vehicle for 
his peculiar talent. Incapable of tlio steady per¬ 
severance necessary for the production of a great 
work, he threw off with tl^ utmost facility one 
brilliant article after another, song after song, and 
his newspaper soon became One of the most ccle- 
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bratffl in Genniiiiy. Tugulher with what ho 
{fiiinetl by jriviiig inKtiHiutioti in music, it •brought 
him in au incoinc which would have enabled Jiim 
to live in ea-se and comfort, had not hia unillkme- 
able desire to sntiriao what ho considered the fol¬ 
lies of mankind hurled him into new dithcnllios. 
His invectives against the Jesuits drew down upon j 
him their implacable hatred to such a degree, that I 
he dared not venture out at^night^except in the { 
company of friends, to prevent his being attacked 
by tiie scholars of the order,,who laid wait tor him | 
in the streets. Their fury wjs often carried so I'ar j 
that they threw heavy stones into his bedroom by 
night, so that, on more than one occasion, he was 
compelled to risp and move to another part of the j 
room. ’ I 

In the midst of a.brilliaht cii'cle of friends and ' 
.acquaintances, who admired, praised, and pitiwl j 
him, the ground he walked upon was,* to_ use his 
own words, as if undermined and filled with gnn- 
powder, and already the arm was stretched out, ! 
reai^ at the given signal to apply the lighted 
match, 

,, One evening, while displaying dn's social talents 
in the midst of a circle of acquaintances, at once 
inttllcctnal and gay, his house was suddenly sur- 
roniided by soldiers. Some of the gamst.s departed 
in cim«ternation, othcr.s remained to remonstrate ; 
Imt their clforts were in vain.'and they saw their 
ho.spilablc host dragiSred off to prison. The affair 
caused a gj’cat .sensation, and became an apple pf 
dihcord to the excited Roman Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant parties. The PrQtestants obtained^ per- 
mia.siou to visit him in prison ; and from party 
spirit, perhaps, rather than from purer motives, 
supplied liiin w'ith the costliest wines and the 
choicest delicacies of the table. They at length 
biKTCcded in obtaining hia liberty; but be was 
ordered to appear before the burgomaster. ^ An 
immense crowd, accompanied him from the prison. 
Ho was informed tha^ he was to quit the town 
immediately. • 

“ And my crime ? ” was the useless but iiatnval 
question of ScbiiHtirt. * 

“ We do not act without fanse,” said the potent 
dignitary, “and that is enough for you.” 

Innocent ^r guijty, there was no disobertng 
such an order, where the will of the few was law 
for t,he»inaiiy; and Sehnbart set opt Tor Ulm. 

On his way he entered an inn, where he found 
some priests and others, sitting round a table, on 
wliicli lay a copy oT jfls own newspaper. He \rtis 
not* a little startled on hearing one of the priests 
exclaim: “ I wish we bad tluA scoundrel Schubart 
here; we’d tear hi.s blasphemous tongue out, a%d 
burn the heretical villain alive! ” • 

Schubart thought it best to put a bold face on 
the matter, so, calling for the rcfreshi*ent Jio 
wanted, bo sat down at the same table, and joined 
in the abuse against himSblf with such eloquence 
and energy, that he soon CAst the vkuporation of 
the Catholic priests into the shade. 

In Ulm brighter prospects began to davwi for 
our poet, though destined, alas! to be of short 
duration. Ulm, a free town of the empire, where 
a shadow at least of the ancient German freedom 
still* remained, neither offered the temptations of 
Ludwigsburg, nor 'the oppressive dnlness* of Ins 
former residence, Geislingen, nor the severe enact¬ 


ments against every free \wrd, as in Augsburg; 
it was, moreover, a Protestant town; so that, in 
every rc.speetf it was. as iSchuhart himself con- 
rcsse.s, the most suitable place •for him, .and the 
time he pass'd there was f he happiest of his pre¬ 
vious life. • His wife had returned to him, and 
had learned to understand his intellectual eccen¬ 
tricities; but though less violei^ i>i all his ex¬ 
cesses, lie was still (ho same Schubart. His 
moral, intellectual, and sensual faculties, all 
greatly developed, were severally balled Ibfth into 
action, according to the society lie was in; find bo 
would take long walks in the country with a 
chosen friend, and ^isanurso with cloijuciycc .and, 
enthusiasm on the beauties of natjire, on friend-* 
ship, virtue, and the immortality of the^oul, and 
then finish the day in a tavern, in the midst of a 
noisy cirelc of boon companions. _ _ . 

But new troubles were a jising thickly about him. I 
His “ Chroniclo” was become a celebrated work, 
and was read far ancf near, but bis continual ga- 
tircs upon foreign courts brought Aunplaiiits from 
their ambassadors which could not be disregarded 
1 by tlic authorities; then came (lie effects of hia 
’ evening orgies, in the shape of an apoplectic fit, 

I which bro'iglrt him to the point of ilcath; thfcn, 

I scAcely restored to hcaUh, lie was nearly losing 
' his life in the attempt to save his son, who, when 
I bathing in the Uanube, had been carried away by 
' the force of the stream. Under these troubles 
j arrived the year 1770, the la.st of liis liberty. Ho 
w.as now bitterly to {?3q)iatc liis crimes and his 
I follies. • 

I -«- 

I JA*ME§ STEWART, OF AUCIIARN. 

! A'l* tha conchisioii of ^ale article on “ Captain 
Green and his Crew," tfo alluded to the condem¬ 
nation of Jaini's Stewart, df Aiichani, ^or the 
*iniputed inunlcr of Colin Campbell of Olepure. 
The circumstances, which are singidar and strik- 
ing, exhibit, perhaps, ;ia gross a perversion of 
justice a.H is to be found in our criminal records.* 

I The district of Appin, in Argyleshirc, was, at 

■ .and Kiibscqiiently to the rebellion in 174.5, peopled 
' cbielly by the “ Stewart,” wliicli, from its 
I bearing the Scotch royal name, and other eircuin- 

sbaiiccs, was imich attached to (he e-xilcd family, 
i Many of tlie clan were consequently engaged in 
flic rebellion, ^ul, among others, Stewart o£ 
•Ardsbiell. On its supp%!a^ioii, be lied to thefcon- 

■ tineiil, w.a#,attiuiilcd, and liis estate forfeited to 
tile crown. James Stewart, whoso npme is pre- , 
fixed to this article, was bis yomt^er* natural 
brother. He also bad‘been in arms with‘the 

' rebeis, butlhad not been an active partisan, aiid 
i bad got the benffit.of the general indemnity. 

Colin Campbell, of (ileimre, a gentleman of 
Perlibsliiro, was appointed by the Scotch barons of 
exchequer as manager on ArdsViiell and otljpr 

■ forfeited properties in the district—an injudicious 
i appo\fitmeiit; as the clan Campbell, whose chiefs 
I of Aiqyyle liad,sufl‘cred much frgm the two latter 
: kings of the Stowartr family, was’devoted to the 


I * 11ie Trial is given at iill length in Tnl. loth of “ Howell’s 
State TrialV ainl is abridged liy Araol iu lift “ Collection of 
•ScoUh Criminal Cases.” His. remarks ue shrewd and im- 

S ' ortiint; hut the abridgment is carelessly and tuisatlsfactorily 
one, ' a 

s • • 
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revoi'ition sctliomoiit} uiid between liuil elan uiid . 
tin* Stc'.varts there wasi a feud of louj? existence, i 
It is due to “tileuKre’’ (as Ciunpbeli from Ibo 
title of Ids projHirty w.a.s called) to sav, that, at i 
ouo time at least, ho does not seem to have acted 
on this fecUu}'; fur he had naufed James Stewart . 
to be sub-affeut on Ardshiell, and they appear to 
have been at f^rst on terms of fair intercourse. 
Tins friendly feeling was, however, of short dura¬ 
tion ; James Stewart was removed from a farm 
wliieii He had occupied, (ilenure having come to a 
resolution to eject all the other old tenants on the 
property. Stewart indeed attempted a legal 
resistance to this measure, but without success; 
and arrangements were made for carrying into 
effect tliQ scheme of expulsion on the loth May, 
ir.»2. the VVliitsuuday (or Whitsuntide) tenn-day 
in Scotland. 

Shortly previous there had retumal to the 
district a lad of the name of AUan llreck Stewart 
(op, as he was usually called, Allan Breck), a near 
relation and ward of James Stewart. He hud. 
originally entered the British service, and was at the j 
Wtlc of Preston-pans, where ho w.is made prisoner 
by the rebels. He afterwards joined Ids captors, ! 
anti at the close of the rebellion escaped to t’rance, 
where he enlisted in the French army- He o'as 
thus a rebel and a deserter; and though he alleged 
that he liad made his peace with the guvemnicnt, 
there seems of that to be no good evidence. As, 
however, he did not conceal himself on his return 
to Appiii, hut went openly about, dr,eH,scd. even 
occasionally in his Frenidi military unifurm, the 
anthorities appear to have winked at his otl'ences, 
considering it probably inexpedient tp make them 
the subject of inquiry. 

On the afternoon of l lth May, the day previous 
to that oil which the %}u:tincnts were to talie 
place, Glenure, acco-.npanied by a ^nephew, a man¬ 
servant, and a sheriff’s officer wliom he had em-' 
ployed to enforce f)»o removals, crossed the ferry 
of Ballaehulish, near Fcrtwilliani, on a narrow 
arm of the sea between Inverness and Argyle- 
shire, and proceeded into the Appin country, which 
bounds its southern shore. A sliort way from the 
ferry the road enters an extensive wood, called 
Lettermore. At a part of it whore the trees were 
tiiickly set, and the road so narrow that two 
persons conld not ride abreast, the uc]dicw went 
jbremost, and when a few’ yards in advance <tf 
Glc]»ure, heard a shot fir^l liehiiid him. Glenure' 
immediately,exclaimed that he wa3.v murdered. 
The yoimg^inan dismounted, took Lis uncle from 
Ids horse, and rau up the hill which bordered the 
wood on the side from wh’ch the shot had oomc, 
Ip discover, if he could, who had filed it. He 
perceived, but at such a distancp as would Irave 
prevented identification, a man going off who had 
a gun in his hand, and wore a d;.vk-colnurcd short 
eppt, of whom, however, he soon lost sight, as, on 
seeing that ho was observed, the individnal 
quickened iiis pace, and disappeared behind an 
interjecting eia'pence. Ou returning to where 
Glenure was, bis nephew found him attended by 
the servant and slieriff's officer; and having dis¬ 
patched the former for as^slauce, he and the 
officer remained with the wounded inau, who iii 
about half im hour afterwards expired in greati 
agony. 


This murder prodqccd much cxcitenient through 
Scotland- Suspicion iiuiiiiidiately fell ou Allan 
Brock, and two da^s afterwards James Stewart of 
Aucuarn was apprehended, and sent prisoner fo 
the garrison of Fortwillinra, charged with accession 
to ^10 crime. An indictment was then drawn 
against Allan Breck as the actual perpetrator, and 
James Stewart as what is oallcd in Scotch law 
language “ art mid part ’’ in the murder. Breck 
had fled; but as the law of Scotland docs not 
require the conviction of the principal, along with 
tho accessory, Stewart wa.s brought to trial at 
Inverary in SeptembSr following, was found guilty, 
and, on the Sth of .November, was publicly executed 
near tho spot wliere Glenure foil. 

Though doubts on it have been expressed, there 
seems no solid reason for qiiostiouiiig that Allan 
Breck perpetrated the murder. Apart from his 
previous discreditablo history, and the fact of his 
being then in tho district a vagabond aitd outlaw, 
evidence was given of expressions Laving dropped 
from him, showing direct personal enmity to the 
deceased. It was proved, for iiistauec, that he 
had said that if <,ilciinrc or his friends ventured to 
eject the old tenants of Ardshicll, bo would “ tnal-e 
hlack cocks of them,” which meant lhat he would 
shoot them like wild fowl. It w.aH inrther shown 
that Brock had a separate quarrel with Glenure for 
having inffiimod the authorities of his having 
comivlVom France ami being a deserter, I'or wliich 
he ollcii said he would be “upsides with him,’’ 
wanting nothing more than to meet him at a 
convenient place. Glenure had gone in the dis¬ 
trict by the name of (lolin Boy (i.c. Tied Colin), 
and a witness swore that Brock liad promised to 
reward him “ if he would fetch liini the red fox’s 
skin," Of theiiisclves, perhaps, such expres-sions 
would not go far; hut, in addition, Allan Brock is 
found on the forenoon of the day of the murder at 
the ferry of Ballachuli><li, making anxious inquiry 
of the ferryman and others as to whether Glemirc 
had yet crosseil to Appin, and dressed in a coat of 
the same description as that which the assassin 
woie. Very soon, too. after tjie commission of 
tho dead, he is found concealed as a fugitive on a 
sav^c moor in the distant district of Rannoch; 
avoiding observation as far . as he or uld; calling 
stealthily in tho middle of the night at friendly 
houses to go£ food ; asking different parties, “ who 
was accused of tho murder;" denying his ovra 
gpilt; but adding, that he must leave the country, 
as ho would be suspected of the deed, and might, 
at least, be seized as a deserter; this last hotug a 
mere pretence, hoi having had no previous sninoy- 
jyjce on that gi’ound. To crown all, there is Ins 
qgtual flight, mid the fact that uo feasible reason 
has ever been given for suspecting any other 
pgr-son laO have pci’pctratcd the murder. 

James Stewart was apprehended without a 
written W’arrant, and, till the day of his trial, was 
confined so .'‘igorously that his ffimily and legal 
.advisers were for the most part refused access to 
liim» Contrary to both humanity and law, his 
wife and children were examinod privately on 
oath, on every circumstanco relating to tho mur¬ 
der, and these depositions were given in evidence 
against him on his trial. It, was (piito competent 
for the anthorities to have he'd his trial in Edin¬ 
burgh, out of the range of local prejudice; but it 
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was brougrUt on at Iiivcrary, the capital of the 
clan Campbell. The chief of that clan, \vehibahl 
duke of Argylo (well known at the court of Ocorgo 
II as lord Islay) held the office of lord jnitice 
geueral, aud choac to preside at this inferior 
circuit court—the only instance iii which h(| or 
any oilier jnstioo general had been kiowu to 
attend on any occasion whatever, the office having 
been one of only a nonimal charaeUw.* The lord 
advocate, too, contrary to all*precedent, appeared 
for the first and only time at a circuit court—a stop 
inojt likely to prejudice the iill»used, and for whicli 
his lordship could offer only the poor excuse that 
it was “ to convince the <ii.sairected part of the 
HigliUuuls that they must suhhiit to the govern- 
iiiont they had f/led to suhovrf." Of the panel o£ 

I forty-live, from wliich the jury of fifteen were 
j taken, twenty-five were Campbtlh, aud only three 
I Huicarh-; and when the (juke, as presiding judge, 

I came (lU’cyi'ding to an indeleiisiblo practice, only 
1 abolisliitfl in 182")) to name the jury, his griu-e chose 
I i.'leveft Camphdh, and ofily four of .any other 
I name, not one of whom was a Sfeteart, tliougli 
'! lie might have named fifteen bearing neither of thu 
I lioslile nunies. 

1 The trial began, as was tlicn usual, by long 
! 1 sjiceclies from the counsel, in which many matters 
I not alterwards supported by proof were widely 
: assnmed and argued on both .si(k>s as facts. This, 

' as Jlr. Aniot rcinai-ks, enabled the couusckfbr 
j flic pi’oseeutor to dress up a talc of guilt wfiicl} 

I could n.it otlicrwise jjave impressed any eonviclion 
1 j on simple niei*. who iffight naturally confound the 
j i declamation of a lawyer wulli the testimony of a 
! witness. The counsel for the prosecution spoke 
I ’.vith much violence and very unfairly towards the 
prisoner. ‘‘ I imist observe," said one of them, 

“ that his family and coniicclions, his character 
and conduct in public life, form a presumption 
almost equ;d to,a proof in support of the charge | 
brought against him." One of the prisoner’s 
conn.'cl liaving ^aid that* the panel had a blameless 
moral private character, the duke interrapted him 
with the reimu-k, t^at that could nut belong to Any 
man who had been in rebellion against his* king; 
to which tljo counsel rejohied) with more spirit than 
discretion, tiuit it might be difficult to say how 
inan^' Argylcs had rebelled ag.'iinst their sovereign. 
During^‘e trial, it being proposed £b ask a wit¬ 
ness’s opinion of the prisoner’s morXl character, bis 
griwe said: ‘‘ Would you pretend to prove the mo¬ 
ral character of a inan^ivho has been guilty of r#- 
bellieii “ It is all bver now,” said the prisoner 
to his solicitor; “ my doom k aertain. I always 
dreaded this place, an^ the influence that prevail 
in it; but this outdoes all.’ May God ibrgiijp 
him.” 

We shall not analyse the evidence, but skall ad¬ 
vert briefly lo some loading circumstances. There 
were, undoubtedly, strong grounds of suspicion 
ag.ainst the prisoner, suffiincnt to waraant his being 
brought to a fiiir and impartial trial, though tlm 
eflect of them, in almost every instance, is fiwnd 
to be wealcened by counter ccasiderations. Tims, 
the dress which Breck wore on the day of the 
murder was lent him by the prisoner; but then 


* The office U now mol'ged with th»t of lord preiddent of 
tlio Conrt of vho oouseqnoQtly sometimes preiildo* in 

tUo Uuprove Court at Edinburgh 


Brcck had got the loan of.it on other previous 
uccasiuiis. Again. Brcck having, while concealed 
on the inoor^ikimd means t(» scud to the prisoner 
fur money, avowedly to facilitate his cscu|ie, the 
prisoner did-nut hesitate to give it, thou;jh he 
idiew that Breck v7as then under tiio imputation of 
being the murderer; but this,however censurable, 
docs nut necessarily infer occcssicni to the crime, 
it being quite consistent with innocence of it, aud 
Highland feelings of clausliip, that the prisoner 
should desire to aid the escape bf his relation; 
and, had lie been participant in tlfe inuvcfor, ho 
would much more likely have supplied tlic means 
of Breck's flight be|ur* it was committecL The, 
day aftw- the perpetration of the vrime, the pri- * 
soiier got different guns, wfiich were* i^out his 
house, buried in an adjoining field fur concealment 
—a m-ocecdiiig which would look very ill for him,. 
were it not that, ns ho must have known that a 
search would be mode, ho naturally feared llio in- 
cnri'mg of the heavy fcgal penaltie.s which^ af^-r 
the rebellion, had bemi imposed on'partrcs iu that 
and other districts who should be found in posses* 
sion *of arins. . It was proved that, on dilfcrciit | 
oceasioqs, ho had used resentful expressions about | 
Glenure; but, in some iustaiiee.s when lie did so, | 
he tv'as intoxicated; and it is remarked by Mr. 1 
Ariiot that it is unsafe to lay much stro.ss on such 1 
geiiw-al expressions, as these are often proportioned 
to tliu strength cather of onr laiigimge than of our 
i'cclings. Wo may notice, lastly, that Ureck, when | 
concealed iu the desert,.said to ono of the, wit- j 
nesses, Who conld not speak English and was ex¬ 
amined through an‘interpreter, “that he was ] 
afraid that ^lewart’s son might be betrajed by j 
his own tojigne hut hero, too, as Mr. Ariiot ob- ( 
serves, the smallest variation ot the* expression, j 
arising from tbe witness^ misconception or want 1 
of memory, or^from the interpreter’s mistake, | 
blight make an important difference in the eoueln- | 
sion to be drawn ; and indeed the words, in any 
sense, import no more than what was true, that 
tbo re.seiitful expressions of Ibc prisoner and his 
son against Glenure might bear hard upon them. 

There was, in short, no such evidcnco as would j 
in the present day have induced .any jury to eon- j 
vict; but in this “shocking case,” as it has been ; 
justly call(?d, “reason and justice, law and form, 
argument and fact, were equally outraged and 
dtjually vain.”* A written verdict was returned 
by the jury, stating tlnjjt Iho prisoner was «on- j 
vicled unaaimously f of tlf^ murder^ iint it vyas : 
avowed at flic time, that three of tho.^ four juiy- J 
men who were not Canijibells diflerea in* opinion T 
from the rest, hut were»(fverasvcil. • j 

Jiidgmei^ of death of course followed; Jbefoijp 
pronouncing wh^cli^ilio duke addressed the prw | 
soner in no very feeling way. His grace began 
by telling him tktt he had had a most impartial 
trial, and been prosecuted with all tlio moderation 
consistent with his crime. Adverting afterworas 
to what might have happened had the'rebellion been 
suceo&ful, he added, in very questionable taste : 
“You might then have been sat'ffitcd with the 

• •• EiUiibiiraii Ri*vi<>« ” Vol. 3fl, pp. 213, 214. TUe srUels ] 
M fiupposod to wrtfton hj tht' U(o 4ord Cockburn, 

who ttilunrwfirdsbecame a judgoia the Supreme Crimiatd Court 
ta Sfolland. * 

t JiL Httutlaiitl usamnuty U not requimd in juries in orimiusl 
casei,^ * ^ ^ 
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blood of !iny name or clan lo which yon had an 
aversion." Alter the sentence waa pronounced, 
the prisoner addrossAl the court bt'iefly, but with 
dignity, denying'most solemnly bis accession to 
the crime, and saying, in conclusion': “ I am not 
afraid to die; but what grieves me is, my cha¬ 
racter, that after ages should think me capable of 
so liorrld and barbarous a murder." 

“ On the fatal day,” says Mr. Ariiot, “ be was 
cscorte^ by a military guard to the place of e.vecu- 
tion, and read Ins dying speech with a distinct 
mice to a great multitude of spcctator.s, whose 
minds, already engaged with the circumstances of 
. this extraordinary trial, aiM the awful scene before 
them, were struck with superstitious terror at the 
tempest /vHicli r^ed daring the time of the exe¬ 
cution. The prisoner went through the last act 
of this tragedy with composure unalloyed with 
racanne.<.«, and fortitude not tinctured with arro¬ 
gance.” , • 

»The i-elatlojjs of Glcnure made afterwards an 
unsuccessl^ul attempt to entrap Allan Brcck on the 
continent, and to bring him to Scotland tor trial. 
“ He lived,” observes sir Walter Scott, “till the 
beginning of the French revolution. About 1780 
a friend of mine, then residing in Paris, was in¬ 
vited to see some procession from the windows of 
an apartment occupied by a Scotch Benedictine 
priest. Hu found sitting by tiic tire a tall, thin, 
raw-boned, griin-looking old man, with the petit 
rroix of St. bonis. Some civilities passed between 
him and my friend, in the course of*whiQh they 
talked of the streets and squares of Paris; till the 
old soldier smd with a sigh, in a sharp Highland 
accent, ‘jS'ane of them’s worth the High-street of 
Edinburgh,.' On inquirj’, this 'adtnirer of Auld 
Beekio proved to be j\jj|an Breck Stewart. -He 
lived decently on his pei^on, :md luul shown no¬ 
thing of the savagef m^d in whic,H he is generally 
believed to have assassinated the enemy and oi)-“ 
pressor (as he thought him) of his family and 
clan.” Charles Stewart, a son of the unfortunate 
prisoner, came to Edinburgh, where he settled us 
a tradesman, and also lived to he an old man, re¬ 
membered, it is believed, by several yet in life. 


THE flKEAT PREPARATIOX. 

rWj’, .should malte preparation, (because wc sha^l 
inefft God in very sol^iqn (^umstanccs. It wiK 
be-away fioin friends; from the bo^i ; from the 
familiar sacnca with which wo have been con¬ 
versant' hefb. It will be wi>en we shall bo alone 
wiflj God. It will be tlte^next act tliat shall suc¬ 
ceed Ulie solemn act of dying. A imfn who is to 
meet God a.s soon as he dies should make some' 
preparatiou for it. If ho were to meet Wm on a 
lonely mountain, like Moses, .amidst clouds and 
t/'mpests—though he had left many friends at the 
base—as he clambered up its steep ascent, he would 
feel that he ought to be prepitred for that solemn j 
interview. How much more wliqn he leaves his 
friends weepillg around his pale, lifeless body; 
when he travels ahme and disembodied the un¬ 
trodden, dark way up to God; when he goes there 
without a friend or au advocate; when he goes, to 
come back no more! ‘ * i 

We should make preparation to meet God, bc- 


' cansc wlicn we are brought before him it will be 
• too late-to do what is necessary to be done. The 
path jip to the jndgment-seat is not a way of pre- 
"parabion; nor at his bar is it a phice to prepare 
for eternity. It is no time to prepare for battle 
j wbfi the enemy is in the camp; no time to make 
I ready to '>mcet a foe when ho has broken open 
I your door. There is such a thing as putting oil' 
' preparation uKtil it is too late. A man may neg- 
I lect the care of his' health until it is too late. 

^ A student may suffer the proper time to prepare 
for a profession to glide away until it is too late. 

I A fanner may neglect to plough and sow until it 
is too Late. A man on a rapid stream near a cata¬ 
ract may neglect to make efforts to reach the 
shore until it is too late. And so in religion. It 
is easy to put it off from childhood to youth, from 
youth to manhood, from manhood to old age, 
until it shall be too late. Beyond that inlevview 
I with God there is no preparation. Your eternity 
I is not to be made up of a seriqs of successive pro¬ 
bations, where, though you fail in one, yon' may 
avail yourself of :\noth(!r. There is but one jjroba- 
tion—oh how short,-how fleeting, how soon gone! 
The .shuttle of the weaver flies not swifter; nor do 
tlie shadows move more rapidly over the plain. 
Each day leaves the mimber less—and'not one of 
them can be recalled. Life is passed tlirough not 
to be travelled over again; and each footprint is 
ma^t to be seen by us no rabre. He that comes 
qrter MS may track our way nearer and nearer to 
the beach where the ocean (ff eternity rolls; he 
may.«ce step .•jfter step in the sand,'ti)I he comes 
to the last print, b:i1t‘uwashcd away by the tide, 
where we plunged into the va.st ocean, and disap¬ 
peared for ever. You go not back agmu. This 
day, this hour, yon live but once—and tbi.s sotting 
sun will have taken one irrecoverably from the 
allotted days of your probation. I wonder at man. 
The earth is our place of probation—and it i.s all 
—literally, .absolutely all. In that probation, if 
ever, you and I are to be prepared for that vast 
eternity on which w^e enter in a few days. If not 
prepared then, we are never to.lH. prepared. Point 
me, foHow-inortal, to the slightest proof whatever, 
or to the slightest presumption—I will not ask for 
proof—that another season of probation is to be 
granted to yon beyond the .judgment of the great 
day, and I will^ never urge this point again. But 
if there is none, my dying follow-man, you ought 
to be propped to meet God. 11 is not a thing of 
privilege, it is a thing of bljlfgation. Your con¬ 
science, your reason, your sober judgment, all 
respond to the ckim which I urge upim yon, that 
you should be reirdy to meet God. You who have 
adopted it as a settled purpose that yon will not 
enter a profession without being prepare<l for it; 
you rrtio will not appear in the gay assembly 
without hours spent, under skilful hands, .at the 
toilet,'that you may he prepared for it.ouglit to be 
prepared to-appear before God. You ought to 
have on a brighter than any earthly' array; you 
ought to have on the garments of salvation—^tlie 
pure and spotless robes wrought by the “ Redeem¬ 
er’s hands, and dyed in his blood." Not as you 
are now, sinful, unforgiven, gay, worldly, thought¬ 
less, ambitious, should you j^and before the great 
and pUre .Ikhovah to receive the sentence which 
will seal jour eternal doom .—Albert Bames. 
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about to be put into the relipous instruction 
class as it was termed, in order to be prepared for 
ooiinimation, as is ^jcquired in -tiie Lntheran 
church. Ify conduct was free from' any great 
blame, though of boyish folly I had enough. My 
mother said that wlien 1 left school I should be 
.appreulirctl to some trade. She particularly re- 
commended that of her husband, who had been a 
respectable shochiaker. "You see,” said she, 
“ tratle has a golden sail, especially shoe-making. 
Everybody wants, shoes; and fashion has not so 
much io do with a shoemaker's bnsincsr as with 
the tailor’s.” 

I should certainly have preferred to be a smith 
of some sort, but I was accustomed to look upon 
what my mother said as law, and was therefore 
quite ready to be bound to a shoemaker. And 
yet there were some things that grieved mc^ I 
should be compelled to leave my old mother, and, 
besides, I could not take Ilowiiow with me. She 
comforted me, however, by promising to take care 
of‘Ilm/now, and ask my master to let me spend 
all my spare time with her, as well as all Sunday. 

It was just about Martinmas. The wind blew 
sharp and cold, and whirled the weathercocks 
round and round, and the snow and rain strove for 
mafetery in the air. 1 had jn.st joined the religious 
in-otruction class, and one day came home much 
affected with the instructions I h.id received in it, 
when my mother complained that she did not feel 
well. I wanted to go for the doctor, but she 
would not let me. She said she had only a bad 
cold, which made her weak and low. * “ If it is 
possible to know beforehand ^hat one is gtiing to 
die,” she said, the next day, I really think that 
my death is not far off; but it .is as God 
pleases.” ’ . ” 

At these words, withoqt further delay, I.ran* to 
fetch a doctor; not the tw^’eross man, but a kind 
old gentleman who Kyed near ns.. He came and 
directed that my mother ehonld keep her bed. 
With'lhe pastor'a leave I stayed away from school 
and attended to her in tho nest way I could. T 
wept inecssantly and prayed earnestly for her re¬ 
covery. But it waa not God’s will that she should 
live. In the evening she told me to read to her 
some prayers out of a book of demotion; she then 
kissra me, imd said, "Keep God always before 
you and in your heart. Ask oonstanily for his 
Holy Bpbit to guide yon. Walk before him and 
he upright. His blessing will Ihen always be' 
with you. In all your, waya scknowledm him, 
an^he will-di'-ect your ^ths." She thi..n laid her 
hand npon .my heM and blessed mo, and prayed 
long and silently. My hdart was nearly broken. 
She Chen liud b^elf dbwiiyt smiled npon me, imd 
closed her eyes. I sat up to watch the fire, and 
often bent forward to bear how yhe dept. Her 
che.st heaved lightly, and X hoped that sleep would 
revive her. Towards midnight I also fell asleep 
as,I sat at the foot of her bed, and when I awoke 
it was broad daylight. She waa still lying quiet 
and peaceful as the evening before. In order not 
to awaken her, I crept about the room without my 
shoes. As she* still did not move, a horrible 
anguifibrond dread came over me. I knew not 
wimt to do. ' At last 1 crept up to her bed, and 
touched her hapd, and—it was icy cold. 

The Father of spirits only knows how I loved 


I ray old mother, how my soul hung upon her. 

I Now, when the conviction was pressed npon mo 
that she* waa dead, there thrilled tlirough me an 
indes^ihahle horror. I rushed out of the room 
and down the stairs, crying out, *' She is dead ; 
ob, she is dead ! ” Gerstenmeier and Anna Martha 
hastlned up. Accompanied by them, I ventured 
once more' into the little room. Anna Martha 
gently pressed her eyes and said, " God, I trust, 
has granted lieJ etenif'l rest.” Now that I beard 
confirmed,- by the lips of others, what I had 
myself feared, the torrent of my grief broke out 
in loud irrepressible weeping. 

" Come with me,” said the grocer; “ you must 
not remain here.” ' He gi'a.spcd my hand, and the 
faithful Hownow followed me, withhis head down, 
as if he knew that a great misfortune had befiillcn 
mo, and that he had lost his benefactress. I sat 
down in the corner of Gerstenmeier’s room, near 
the stove, and gave free course to my grief. 
Hownow kid his head upon my kp, and- took no 
notice of the strangers going in and out bf.lhe 
room. 

I deeply felt my whole misfortune. With her 
my all was gone. "I was again sClone in the world ; 
that heart so fall of love to me was cold. Jly 
father was in tho hon.se of rnrrcction, in a distant 
town, where I could not be with him, I was 
again as destitute as I was the night on wliieb 
she found me, and 'still poorer, for I now knew 
what I had lost. Old Gersierihieier, however, was 
ve’y kind to me. I slept in a little room in which 
Anna Martha made me up a temporary bed. She, 
too, was kind to mo; bvt I distinctly’perceived a 
triumphant smile pass Over her yellow wrinkled 
countenance 'whenever she looked at Hownow. 
She thought that ho certainly would be turned 
out, and that her dear caits would be at peace 
again. After I bad eaten my breakfast the next 
[ morning, Gerstenmeier said to me, with a side 
glance to Anna Martha: “ I went to the pastor 
yesterday about you. The gentlemen of the poor 
committee have decided upon apprenticing yon (o 
Master Ruppcl, in order that yon may ^rn the 
good trade of shoemsking. Bat'tvhat will you do 
with Hownow P Yon cannot take him with you. 
Rappel has nine children, and cannot any- 
tbiiiig few hhn to eat.” . •' 

I looked at him with alarm; er«y word ent 
me to the heart. 

j “ I tell you what,” added he, “ befiire Hownow 
came, all my cheese was eaten np in my cellar; 
no'»r it is all right j but if liO eltonid go away, the 
rats will return, and eat up all my profits. Sk 1 
propose that yon shall leavo him with mo, because 
those lazy cats of Anna Marthais will not touch 
tl^ rata- Rappel lives close by, and yon can 
always see him and have him with you when you 
wfpit him.” 

"BnJ,” said' Anna Martha, interrupting him, 
“ yon can set rat traps and poison.” 

It was certainly not a laughing matter, hut I 
really could not help kngliing, for Gerstenmeier 
wa.s such an arch yogne. 

” You see, Paul,” said he, ” she can’t abide 
your dog because he hunts her lazy cats. But X 
will keep him, if he drives every cot out of the 
house, and I will feed him myself.” 

" He- won’t get very fat, then,” replied Anna 
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Mi'.vUia, ill a rage, as she rushed‘out ot tho room, 
ainl banged the door aftw her with so much 
violence that the windowa rattled. * 

What was I to do P Unhappily, what Gm-sten- 
meier had said about lluppel’s nine children was 
true, and there was no lack of want in his house, 
and here Hownow would be pretty well off ;tso I 
Consented to his remaining, though l*very much 
doubted whether he would stop in the house if he 
missed me. I also eonsentijd to b^lng apprenticed 
to the shoemaker, because of my dear mother’s 
preferenre for that trade. , 

1 shall never forget the day on which she was 
buried. I followed the coffio with a broken heart. 
How I came out of the churchyard I know not, 
but I believe tljat it was Gerstenmeier who drew 
me away and led me home. The minister’s dis¬ 
course sunk into my heart. Hd spoke truth when 
ho called the deceased a pious Christian. He par¬ 
ticularly instanced her Kivc for me, a^ld thus tore 
open afresh the bleeding wounds of my heart. 
ExMltent woman l^atitijde towards her can never 
be obliterated from rnj soul. 

I slept only one night more in Gcrsteninciev's 
house, for on the next morning I had to betake 
myself to lliippcrs work-bench. Deep indeed was 
my grief as I took leave of the little room in 
wiiich I had been so happy. Ah ! how con-solatory 
it was to me to feel that I had never grieved my 
dear benefacti'css—had never taused her one sigh. 

J wished to rcniaiti there, but go I must. •, 

Master Ruppel was a short, pale, little nijn, 
very conceited, aiukexacting due respect from his 
apprentice; * but po'vcrty. and, worse still, dirt 
reigned in the house. 'The mistress was pro¬ 
voking and stingy in thb extreme; Ijiit her hns- 
I).wd was blind and deaf to all her mismanage¬ 
ment and ill-temper. She was always scolding 
the nine children, who were as ill-behaved as they 
could bo. Six went to school, but the other three, 
ran aliout the streets in all winds and weather. 

In every trade in Germany the apprentice is the 
substitute who must bear tins blame for evei^body 
.and everything; but tho shoemaker’s boy is the 
most miserable fellow of all. Ripping up* old 
shoc.s, hammering Icather^and wa.xiug the ends, 
.niul no one knows what besides, fall to his share; 
and the only reward ho gets if he does well^is a 
box on the caiv and being called Bjj “ ass," or a 
“ blockhead,” while if ill, ho is yumshed by cuts 
from a strep which hurts horribly. 

Master Ruppel was very fond of animals, and 
p.art of my oflice vt’as'to clean and feed tho biwis, 
wi»BO cages hung m every comer of his shop, 
lie also liked dogs; consequently Hownow’s affec¬ 
tion for me did not gi\e offence. But Hownow 
was much better off than 1 was; he could m^e 
up tor his scanty feeding at Genstenmeier’s by what 
he found in the streets, while I, a growing |^ig 
boy, was only given a piece of bread which was 
scarcely a large mowthfulyand was told tp be con¬ 
tent with that. I became hollowseyed, lost all 
desire for life, and felt pressed to the earth by the 

yoke I had to carry. * , , 

One day—whether it was a day of good or bad 
fortune 1 then knew not—my lot changed. It 
was in the June of the year following that in 
which my good mother died, and hitherto I had 
manfully and unfalteringly borne up. My*master, 


having given me my work and said, " I shall be 
back ill two hours at the' latest,” went out into 
the country^.! worked away briskly; Hie win¬ 
dows and ’iloors were open because it was very 
hot; the mistress was gone to* see a h'ieiid; and 
so, having flic house to tnysell, and being uninter¬ 
rupted, I linl.slied my work in an hour. Hownow 
ran in and fawned upon me. “ I have (Kmo my 
work,” thought I, “ 1 may rest ftiid play with iny 
dog,” and I was soon very happy, lu an unlucky 
moment in came a horrid red tom-cat, which • 
usniilly by under the stove, and let the miae dance 
upon the table and work-bench. Hownow flew at • 
him, and I found all nv conunands and entreaties 
usele.ss, because Gcrstmimeier, for the sake of toi'- 
menting old Anna Martha^ had encouraged him 
ill his Tiiitural aiitipatliy to the whole rdi-e of cats. 

'J'lio tortured animal broke from Hownow and 
sprang to tlio .stove, aiid then leaped u)ion the 
cage of a beautiful canwy bird, which gave way 
and came down,'the,bird flying out of the hole 
left unprotected by tbc watcr-troi\gh going in an¬ 
other direction, and was out of tho window in a 
niopicnt. Before Hownow could seize tho cat, he 
sprang upon a thrush’s cage, and brought that 
down doo. In my alarm I rushed after Hownow 
to seize him, and in so doing overset the work¬ 
bench, which fell upon the tallies and chaire. 'I'lie 
birds screamed, the rat incvvcd, tho dog hacked, 1 
liowicd with anguixli; and in thi.s terrible mo¬ 
ment, the door was thrown open, and Ruppel, 
looking ghastly with horror, stood in the door¬ 
way.* • • 

“’iVhathave yoii^done, rascal! thief? Get off 
yon scoundrel,” he screamed out, foaming willi 
rage, and bid tho strap, whieli. unluckily hung 
just at l;and, db heavily about my.hcud that I 
could neither see norhqpr. In vain I atteinplcd 
to tell him the rights df the matter ; he woiihl not 
listen. “ Not ) minnte mord shall you remain in 
my house. Get your rags togetlier .and^je off! 1 
will go to the pastor and tell him wliat sort of a 
fellow you are.” All this was said in one breath. 

•With two bounds I was out of the shop, and 
began packing up the little I possessed. 'J'wo 
shirts, besides tlio one I wore, a jacket, and a pair 
of trousers, weae all my worldly goods. 1 tied 
them up in a handkcrchipf, and ran down the 
stairs and out of the house, Hownow following 
me. My master was still raging in the shop, and 
*T heard his voiqp even ns I turned the corner qf 
the street which led to ^ic town gate. Whrft was 
T to do ? •^Therc was no one to whams I couhbgo. 
Every one would think Ruppel in tko riglit, and,, 
me in the wrong. Appearances word against me. 

1 stood a little while af the corner and thought; 
then said Jhe powerful instinct of freedom throb¬ 
bing in my breasj, *“Tiie earth is the Ijord’s, 
and his faithfulness reaches to the heavens,’ the 
holy scriptures say so.” Swift as an arrow from 
the bow I darted out of the town gate, lookyig 
neither right nor left, and my faithful dog barked 
joyfully as if to approve my deebion of going 
fortli into tlie,widc world. 

B.ut my eye fell on the burial-ground; the gate 
was open, qnd only the grave-digger, at the fur¬ 
ther end at work iif a grave, was there, and he 
did not see me. I stole up to the liillock where 
roses of mv own planting bloomed, and wept burn- 
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ing tiars over my mother’s ^rravo. “ Oh, if you 
were but alive, I, poor unhappy boy, would not 
wander about lielpless and unloved.ip the world. 
Riit ah ! yon arc dead, my father is in prison, a 
cruel man ‘has driven me out into the wide 
world, ami I am again what I,was when you 
took compassion on me—a beggar boy! Oh, 
Ood! the protector of the fatherless, bo thou my 
guide.” 

These words excited me exceedingly. “ No," I 
cried, “ f, will nol beg, I will work and gain an 
honc.st living.” Rut I was only a boy and did not 
know how to do anything. “ Oh,” I cried, ” it 
would be well for me if 1 lay with you there under 
the sod.” I sal still weeping when the bell began 
to loll and a funeral train approached. One more 
grateful and loving look towards the dear grave, 
aud the gate was behind me. 


lilUSSlA UNDER ALEXANDER AND 
NICHOLAS. 


AoMiTTiKn the many defects of bis character, of 
which unpardonable weakness was the chief, it 
appears to n.s that, in a moral point of view, Alcx- 
.andcr was the most respectable sovereign who 
ever s.at on the throne of Russia. . He began his 
reign, like many of lus predecessors, by practical 
reforms, and by the abolition of the preposterous 
iustitiitiuns of his father. At the outbreak,of the 
w.ar, after the peace of Amiens, he took part with 
Ocrm.any in oppusitirin to Napuleou. But, defeated 
at the terrible battle of Friculaud, lie was glad to 
listen to the ovei lures for i>eaco; and by the 11112 - 
inorable treaty nf Tilsit" basely abandoned his 
allies in the hope of sjiaring the spoils of Europe 
with the French empRor. He invaded Finland, 
took Gmstavus by surprise, and reduced the grtmd 
duchy to his sway. He was equally snecessfiil in 
Turkey, which, in like manner, he deprived of 
Bessarabia, ife then demanded of Napoleon that 
Wallachia and Moldavia should be given np to 
him : tin’s Napoleon, who saw tliqji the cession of 
the principalities would lead to the occupation of 
Ooiistaiitinople by the czar, refused; and the re¬ 
fusal led to a breach which finally resulted in the 
campaign of 1812, i-uinoiis to Napoleon, and 
ll'aught with triumph to Russia, *whose insolent 
aggressions Jiavo never pabsed for a daj.since the 
cvachation of tier territoi’y by tho miserable rem- 
"iiaiits of the French army, Alexander entered 
Paris, at its downfall, with the rest of the allies, 
and W 05 golden opinions by bis inodei.it ion and 
cotfrtesy in the hour of trlumpb. The subsequent 
events of bis reign, though important when viewed 
in.conneetion with what is known, (0 be the here¬ 
ditary policy of his dynasty, do not require notice 
hertj. lie was a man of refined tastes, and, for a 
Russian, of liberal opinions. Tlie closing years of 
bis life were disturbed by the bokl projects set on 
foot by nuinberle.»s secret societies,'^ whose mem¬ 
bers were united for the purpose of introducing 
the forms of constitutional government into Rus¬ 
sia. Ho died, while travelling In search of health, 
at Taganrog, in November, 1825, not without a 


suspicion of foul play, which late publications on 
the subject have, however, disiiellca.* 

Some time previous to liis death, Aloxiuider bud 
prev.iiled upon bis brother, the grand duke Con¬ 
stant ine, whoso frenzied temper rendered him unfit 
to govern, to sign a resignation of his right to the 
throiu: in favour of his brother Nicholas. The 
measure, though a wise one—for Constantine was 
the impersonation of mere idiotic and savage fury 
—led to fatal coasequepces. No sooner was Alex¬ 
ander knovyu to be dead, than a crowd of con¬ 
spiracies burst into action, each having ditferent 
objects in view, but all determined in the establish¬ 
ment of a more liberal governing policy. The 
resiignation of the grand duke was disbelieved by 
tho soldiery, who, headed by a parjy of conspira¬ 
tors who had purposely intoxicated them, paraded 
the streets aud squares of St. Petersburg, shout¬ 
ing “Long live Couslantine!” Tho confusion 
that prevailed, and the want of any settled plan, 
and still more of any recognised leader, proved the 
safety of the dynasty. The royal,family, assembled 
in the emperor’s pa 1 ace| in anxiety and horror 
awaited the result. After some hours of wretched 
uncertainty, the iiniiister.s of state urged Nicholas 
to show himself to the troop.s, and risk his succes¬ 
sion and his life upon tbuir loyalty. The czar 
hesitated for some time, but at length, accompa¬ 
nied by eonnt Miloradovitch and a staff of officers, 
rode towards tho insurgents. The count attempted 
to mil] .'ess them, but immediately fell dead by a 
pistol shot. Nicholas ordered his followers to 
charge, and a deadly strife ensiie,d, whicli, enduring 
for some time, was put an end to by the arrival of 
artillery. A close di-schaege of grape-shot among 
the m-nsses of the rebels mowed them down with 
frightful havoc. Above five hundred were slain 
on the spot, and a far greater number were made 
prisoners. It was observed on (bis occasion that 
Nicliolas, once face to face ivilh tlie rebels, showed 
'great presence of mind. ^ 

Another conspiracy in the soiifli, the lender of 
which was the well-known Paul PestuI, was quelled 
with equal success, and no further opposition was 
made to the accession of Nicholas^,. In a few days 
the oiillci! of nliegianco were taken, and quiet re¬ 
stored. It is probable iliat tho idea of acquiring 
a clmracter fur magnanimity had not occurred to 
tlie ilcw czar. At any rale he rieglepted the finest 
opportunity Iliat could have offered, and, instead 
of pardoning the brave enthusiasts whose patriot¬ 
ism had led them to rebellion, he punished them 
u itii a vindictiveness justifla’ole only by the logic 
of utter barbarism. He refused them a i>uLlio 
trial, and packed wjth his own partisans the coun- 
cil§, by which their sentences were determined. 
It w true that he pardoned the common soldiers 
ineiiljiated; but this was a proceeding of policy, 
and not (,'f mercy. Of those who were accused as 
leaders—for where the trial is secret nothing can 
be said be proved—eighty-four were banished 
for limited per^ds, thirty-one were exiled to Siberia 
for life, and five were hanged. 

On,, the 8 d of September, 1828, Nicholas w.os 
consecrated at Moscow emperor of all the Russias, 
tho empress Alexandra being also consecrated at 

• We hare not aJrertcd to Slexandsp’f nriigioiis clisrartar. 
Open that subject we are diapoac^ to judeo faruiii u>ilj, 
though tluwo ie a div(ir 6 it 7 of opinion on the point. 
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the same lime. Hardly weve these ceremonies at | 
an end when war wjis dccLared af'.ainst I’orshi, in ] 
consequence of the heir to the throne of that conn- i 
try havinp' invaded the province of ElizabAlipal. : 
General Paskicvitch was appointed to the command ■ 
of the Rubsinn forces, and, in the course of ai-ani-1 
paiffn of brilliant> sncccss, defeated thf Persians, ' 
and eornpclled them to a treaty by which the czar , 
reaped a considerable accession of territory, and ' 
an indemnification of twenty millions of roubles, j 
few months after the signing of this treaty, I 
Nicholas, nnder the pretext that the Turks had | 
encoura^d the iiiva.sion of his dominions by the { 
Persians, pushed his armies across the llalkaii 
mountains, and in Aiipust of the year 1828 ap¬ 
peared under llic walls of Adrianople. The Turks, 
who luid Considered tile Ralkan'an impassable bar¬ 
rier, were obliged to submit to the conditions of a 
humiliating peace—to pay the expensfc of the war, 
to acknowledge the czar as protector of Greece 
and the Dannbiajf provinces, and. to raze theiv 
forfresses on the left side of the Danube. 

Nicholas, thus sucecssful in bolli the W.ara he 
had undertaken, turned liis attention to the cor¬ 
ruption and venality tliat prevailed among his own 
siii>jccts, and which vitiated every depart riient of 
the public .service, lint his domestic reforms were 
soon intenupted by the revolution of the three 
days of 18:10. lie was as nmeh nsfonnded as 
otfended at its sneec-ss, and could not coneij^il his 
scorn for LoJiis Philippe, as the monarch of the peo¬ 
ple’s choice. He ^li'-simnlated, however, and de¬ 
clared pacific intenli/tns, wdiile secretly preparing to 
avenge the disasters ofhis ally, Charles the Tenth. 
Hut whatever vvcrc his designs against France, they 
were prevented by the sudden revolution in Poland, 
which affected him much more nearly. The in¬ 
surgent Poles attacked his brother Constantine in 
his palace at Warsaw, and compelled him and his 
wife to save themselves by flight. The czar, in* 
revenge, poured his froops'on (hat devoted coun¬ 
try, and completed, it’is to be feared for ever, its 
political destruction, after a heroic‘struggle on 
the part of the pftriots of more than seven inofiths. 
Their subjugation .was followed by the infliction of 
barbarities unheard of in*civilised warfare. The 
unfortunala people were hunted like wild beasts; 
the captives were ’driven in herds to veernif the 
military detachments of Russia at flie frozen out¬ 
posts of its vast dominions ovA roads strewed ' 
with the dead and dying, who perished iniscmblyi 
by the way. Genert>l*Diel>itch, who opened ihe 
capipaign against Puhind, wished to conciliate as 
wdl a.s to vanquish his enainjes. It is thought 
that on this account 4ie was superseded iu^he 
command by Paskievitch; he died shortly after, 
some say from mortification, others say by poison, 
but most probably by an attack of cholcyi'a. The 
grand duke Constantine died in the same ySar, 
and the same suspicions h»ve been mooted concern¬ 
ing his death. a 

When the cholera broke out in St. Petersburg 
it occasioned horrible ravages, and the igqorant 
population, imagining that the plague was the 
work of the foreigners, wliom they regarded as 
secret enemies, rose in insurrection and sacrificed 
a number of strangers to their blind and ignorant 
fnry. It is impossMc to say to what extremities, 
they might have proceeded, had not the emperor, 


who had retired with his family from the cilj^ when 
the disorder Ijroke out, appeared among his dis¬ 
tracted and-fifrions siiljjecta !it the critical moment. 
Hn drove suddenly into the frenzied frowd, and 
addressing them^sternly, told them that the dire¬ 
ful visitation had been scut from lieavcn as a 
punishment for their sins, adding in a loud voice: 

“ Instead of doing penanee and. praying for for¬ 
giveness, you double your faults and load your 
consciences witli fresh crimes. On your knees, 
unhappy beings, and ask pardon from* me and ’ 
Clirist!’*’ Terrified l)y his majestic bcariilg, and 
awed by his words, the populace prostrated them¬ 
selves in submission. • Those who had bc^n niosji 
violent were severely pnnqshcd, .and order was 
restored. •*, 

This decisive .net shows tli.il Nicholas knows 
his'subjeets well, and how to mould them to his 
will; but tins government of a people so ignorant 
and impulsive is no easy task. The following 
cv'eul shows that an fnadvorlent word from.a sflve- 
reign of unlimited power jnay piVduce the worst 
coasequenees. In 18:}8, a deputation from the 
serfs on the banka of tlie Volga arrived at St. 
Petersburg, bringing a reqiicst to the emperor 
that he would purchase thcm,’iii order that they 
might enjoy, like the serfs of a neighbouring 
estate which he had lately bought, the jjrivilegcs 
of peasants of royalty. Nicholas received them 
graciously and, treated them with kindness, but 
did not buy them. On sending them away, ho 
sauI.iiicaiUiunsly; ‘‘1 csnnol purchase nil Russia, 
but a lime will come, I hope, when each peasant 
of this empire nill'be free; if it depended only 
upon me, the Russians should enjoy from this day 
forth tlte intlepwidence which I \?ish for tlieni,and 
tosprocu*c tliein which, nt a future*period, 1 am 
labouring with all mjr{fewer.” These words, the 
mere expression of humanity and good-wili, were 
the sentence of a horrible doom to numbers of nii- 
forlnnate nobles. The deputation, reiuinipg to 
those who had sent them, reported that the em¬ 
peror, their father, desired their deliverance, hut 
was unable to effect it, because the nobles opposed 
his benevolent designs. “ Let ns avenge the em¬ 
peror!” beearae.tho watehword of a terrible and' 
bloody insurrection. Relieving that the.y were 
only vindtcaling “ i/ieiv father's " autliorify, they 
rose in n mass against their masters and owners, 
'and the whole nobility of an entire canton, toge¬ 
ther with their Tuinilies and agents, were btyitmiy 
massaercfV One they spitted and rjjasted alive; 
another fifty boiled in a caldron; iRct torture’d to 
death the stewards and managers ok the estates f' 
they murdered all th^met, burned whole towns, 
and desolated the province—and all in t^e name 
of their bdloved emperor, who had iinally to ex’br- 
ciae a species lif tiuthority almost as bloody and 
ferqcions as their own before he could reduce' them 
to subniission. 

The later public events of the life of NichSIns, 
so far at least as they are necessary to assist us in 
the •formation of an idea of his" character, are 
sutBcientJy will known to prednde the necessity 
of furtiier detail. His character has been exhi¬ 
bited to tlid world by a multiplicity of writora, who 
seem to have delighted in heaping^ upon him on 
the one hand unqualified praise, and on the other 
the most severe mid indiscriminate censure. 
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According' to some the most exemplm-y monarch 
that ever wore a crown might serve for a foil to 
set oft' liis superior /irlues; whildj necordiug to 
o<!icrs,the most despicable tyrants of antiquity fell 
short of his atrocious demerits. Looking to the 
race from whiuh he sprang, to tlie antecedents of 
his vast empire and despotic throne, tlicre may be 
truth in both ertremes. Peter the Great himself 
might with perfect justice be described in cither 
way; even the terrible Ivan iv, though a monster 
of ferocity, possessed the germ of qualities which 
might have made him the bcnefactcH' of mankind. 
Such e.xlreines have always been characteristic of 
,the barbarous nortbmen, aid we may not be wrong 
"in referring to racial causes for the solution of this 
problem of contrarieties otherwise inexplicuble. 
That Nidiolas is a good father, an aflTcetionate 
hiisliand, and a kind and courteous host, appears 
at least as plain from the testimony of those whojn 
op\jortimity has rendered capatfo of judging, as it 
is J^liat in his liingly capacity he is arbitrary, severe, 
and exacting, .md, when his own dignity or pre¬ 
rogatives arc concerned, relentlessly implacable. 
The war which he secretly prepared against Prance, 
and which was proved beyond the probability of 
doubt by the seizure of state-papers at Warsaw in 
the portfolio of the grand duke Const ant iuo, show 
that he deceived Louis rhilipjm at that critical 
period. That he was equally false and treacherous 
towards Austria was shown by documents seized 
at the same time. Later, his proposal fur the 
annihilation of the Turkisih empire aijd the. divi¬ 
sion of its territory between Russia, Prqjice, and 
England, as disclosed the other day by sir Hainil- 
toii Heymour, our ambassador, manifests .tliat he 
has no reluctance to any extremef of political du. 
plicity or injustice to gain his own ends. ,Wc 
need hardly revert to the disgracefully mendacious 
aspect of the whole, ceremony of protocolliiig by 
which ho mnutBuvreifaueceshfally'io fence off llio^ 
western powers from taking active measures in the 
present war until his own pi'Cparatiuns were com¬ 
pleted. All these things seem to evidence but too 
plainly that tho ingrained falsehood, corruption, 
and dishonesty of the Russian character linds it 
conntenance and its climax in the head of the 
Russian people. Among politicians, perhaps, they 
may admit of one excuse, namely, that they are 
exercised by the autocrat for the aggrandisement 
of his country; but no such plea, nor any plea, for 
iraud and injustice can be admitted. 

Up to the present time Nicholas h^s been ex¬ 
tremely popular among his own subjects, aud his 
popularity li'iybe accounted for from many causes. 
In the first place, he is a ^11, powerful, aud hand¬ 
some man, and mere personal bulk aud, comeliness 
always go a great way with a barbarous people. 
In the second place, he is master oi the ad-captan~ 
dum arts which delight an illiterate populace,_ and 
never omits an opportunity of appearing in' the 
character of father of his people. In the ease of 
any public calamity he is always at hand to in¬ 
spire eoiilidence by his presence. Does a fire 
break out in the capital ? he personally directs the 
measures that are taken to put a atop to the pro¬ 
gress of the flames. Does ^o Neva overflow its 
banks—^which it does whenever a strong west 
wind blows over lake La4oga—and do tho watei-s, 
deluge St. Petersburg, sweeping away houses aud 


streets with all their jiih-abilauts P he is sure to fly 
to tho rescue of the unfortunates, and to provide 
for their immediate shelter and comfort. It is 
sug^stive to contrast these paternal demonstra¬ 
tions with the utter disregard of human life evi- 
deiyed by such acts os the sudden rebuilding of 
tlie wintei' palace, in which thousands of lives were 
wantonly sacriticed to the gratification of a Inxu- 
rious whim; >.md to the resentment < which con¬ 
signed the hclplos children of political offenders 
to tho wilds of Siberia, and which renders him, 
it is said, deaf to cries for mercy uttered implo¬ 
ringly after a quai-ter of a century's endurance of 
uiicL^erved punishment. 

The subjects of the czar, though consisting of a 
number of various tribes and racc^, may be divided 
into three classes. These-are the nobles, proprie¬ 
tors of estates containing so many souh or serfs; 
the nierchivnts, a considerable proportion of whom 
are uatunjized foreigners, and not a few, of whom 
are serfs whqsc owners share their |irofils; and 
the serfs, who form live-sevenths ot tho Whole. 
Tho nobles arc noted for their luxury, extrava¬ 
gance, and addiyiion to gambling, their general 
ignorance of wlmt constitutes real refinement, and 
their cercnioiiiuns devotion to the most trifling 
details of fashion and etiquette which they have 
imported from southern nations. The merehuiits 
are remarkable for their money-getting spirit, and 
for tho stolid pertinacity with which they pursue 
their object in spite of all obstacles. The serfs are 
the tillers of tho soil, and the material from which 
the immense armies of Russia are reei'uited. 

The serf who i.s tho jyoperty of an owner resid¬ 
ing on his own estates is a happy man compared 
with him who, together with the land which he 
tills, has been made over to a middleman, who, 
racking both the soil and the workmen upon if, 
ha.s no other ol^ject in view than to make a gain of 
both. The law, however, protects the serf to a 
certain extent. His owner may bent him as often 
as he chooses, but cannot compel him to work 
more than *t}ireo days a week; the other three 
being allowed him to work for hr own subsistence. 
If a serf dies possessed of- property, it passes to 
his owner, as he is mJe competent to will it away, 
though there are means of ejiiding fhis law. It 
happens constantly that se^fs of Udeut or business 
ability purchase from their, owners, by tjie pay¬ 
ment of what is' called an obrok, or yearly stipend, 
the liberty to trade on their own account, and 
nvnny of these serfs are ati tins jpresent moment 
the most wealthy men in the czar's dominions... 

Nearly all classes .in Russia, from the highest 
nobles to the lowest serfs« are notoriously addicted 
t6 intemperance. This is owing very much to the 
fibt that the czar is the monopolist of intoxicating 
drinks.,, A nauseous kind of brandy, distilled from 
all kinds of vegetable refuse, is almost the only 
liquor‘obtainable by the serfs, and tho smell of 
this (off'ensiv^ in the highest degree to strangers) 
jiervades every inhabited portion of the vast em¬ 
pire. Nicholas sells the right of retailing it to 
innumerable agents throughout his dominions, 
and virtually makes drunkenness loyalty by de¬ 
riving an enormous revenue from the demoraliza¬ 
tion of his ignorant subjects. It is a fact that 
everywhere a marked consideration-is shown for a 
drunken man, and the police never interfere with 
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him, but to place him ont gf harm’s way, lest any 
injury should befall him. A friend calculates that 
the brandy-sliops stand in relation to thu schools 
in tho ratio of a million to one. # 

The most revolting characteristic of Russian 
society is the praotic^ dishonesty which pyvails 
in all depaitmciits. Kicholsa once <8aid Fo his 
minister, '* There is ’but one man in tho empire 
who does not steal, and that is myself.” If he 
alluded to public fnnctiomft’ics, it is probable that 
j ho was not far wrong. According to the testi¬ 
mony of travellera, to joufney through Russia is 
to be rubbed at every stage; the pettiest clerk 
I plunders you with the utmost coolness, and any 
I complaint to his superior only leads to a plunder- 
I ing by him on*a larger sc.ale. The police, it would 
I appear, are. tho greatest robbers of all. A Russian 
I whoso goods have been stolen never considers 
them irrecoverably lost till they havoigot into tho 
hands of tho police; and it is therefore his policy 
to coiiceal his loss from them, and.try the efl’ecl of 
a t^aty with (ho !hief. ’This is often successful; 
but if the officers of justice catch tho thief, they 
catch the goods too, and the owper seldom beholds 
them again. 

^rora tho preceding brief sketches of Russian 
history, gathered from various sources, our readers 
may learn something of the past and present con¬ 
dition of the people with whom we are at war. 
It nil] be perceived.that they arc a semi-barbarous 
• ]jeop1o, upmi whom the forms and usages oicivili- 
zation have been thrust by their rulers, who hhve 
I failed to parecive that liberty is the natuijd ijre- 
enrsor of en%htenment,^nd that in endeavonring 
to build a great nation upon tho basis of slavery 
they have laboured only to pe^tuate ignorance 
and to make despotism a necessity. On the future 
of Russia it would be presumptuous for us to spe¬ 
culate. Ureadful as are the miseries occasioned 
by the present war, they may, through the agency 
of Him who ‘educes good out of evil, issue in 
the introduetjon to Uiat empire of political free¬ 
dom. 


AN EXCURSION TO PORT-ROYAL. 

I HAD once more'visited the palace of Versattlcs; 
I had wanderdcl through the parkf mused in the 
bosquets, and endeavoured to seduce into somei 
definite shape, by the power of imagination, the, 
thousand phantoms *w«th which my mind ^so- 
ciates the names of Bossuet, Racine, Cond^i. At 
last, thoroughly tired, I rptjrned to the hotel 
de Paris, asked for a cup of coffee, and, whilst an 
awkward, dirty-looking stable-boy was harnessing 
two raiseralAe rossinantes to the lumbering dili¬ 
gence, I hastily put down a few aot^ in my 
ineinorandum-book. " Well," said I to myself, iis 
coachCT requested mo t2 take my place, “ I be¬ 
lieve I could now pass a very ereditablcf'exnmina- 
tion on tho history and antiquities St this town. I 
must seek new quarters, and find something to 
discourse of elsewnere," 

At this juncture a venerable old gentleman 
entered tho coach-yard, and, approaching the per¬ 
son who was taking tho passengers’ fares, “ If 
you please, ma'am,'* inquired’he, ‘‘whea^oes ttiq 
Clicvreiue voiture start P" 


“ To-morrow afternoon at three,” 

” Cliuvreuse!” thought I, “ surely I know that 
iiamo. C’liarteuse .... why, to be sure; it is the 
next post bejond Versai)le.s ,* the jond winds 
through the valley of Port-Royal, and close under 
tl»e walla nf the monastery.. . . ^For shamo ! this 
is my hundredth trip to the city of Louis lo Grand, 
and I have not vet had even ,n glance at those 
noble ruins which testify still so loudly to tho 
power of religion. 1 know every nook and corner 
in the splendid mansion .of the persecutor, and I • 
cannot Say that 1 have even attempted do spell 
tho funeral inscription which M. Ilanion carved on 
the tombstone of Nigole or la nibre -Angeliquo 1 
To-morrow I start’for Port-Royal.” As Ina cfodk 
struck three, tho next day, 1 was ecatud in the dili¬ 
gence, and, upon reconnoitring aroumP me, I dis¬ 
covered amongst my fejlow-tvavcllcrs tho little old 
jcrentleman I had already met at the coach-offiefe. 
We soon enlerediuto contersation together, and the 
first remark made bjsmy companion was ono which 
rendered me rather desirous of beoexning nrquallilcd 
with him. 

Tho automedon under whoso directions wo rolled 
along had no donbt tho most cogent reasons to 
be m’lioyed at the slow movements of his teani; 
the fiuilt wa.s that ho expressed his dissatisfaction 
every now and then by an oath. 

“ Poor man!” sighed my unknown friend, as a 
tremendous imprecation burst forth from coachey's 
lips—“ poor nian ! he docs not know what it is to 
respect (Jjpd’s holy name.” 

*'1 am afraid, sir," dbserved I, “that the great 
mass of the people in this country have very little 
scruple in breaking any of the ten command¬ 
ments!” • , • 

“ Twft hundred years ago matters were rather 
different in this neighbourhood; at all events, 
when the ouerirrs of the mjnastery were at work 
their conversHtiou was about spiritual things. 
They ^1 knew the psalter by heart, and some of 
them the New 'Festament. But, instciul of bless- • 
ings, now wc have curses; the tongues which were 
formed to sing tho praises of their Maker arc 
busily employed in helping on the triumph of tho 
great arch-enemy.” 

“ You just nfiw alluded lo tho monastery,” con¬ 
tinued 1 1 ‘‘ it is, I presume, Port-Royal yon mean; 
may I ask whether you are connected with ——” 

“ Well, sir,” answeied the old gentleman, with 
a ^od-humoirfed smile, " 1 am not a.shamed *o 
say that if these wero the daj s of Louvojs and 
Madame *do Maintenon, I should ^bst likely be 
shut up in the Bastille as a confirmed Jausenistt* 
instead of havmg thcjileasuro of travelling^ with 
you; huti. if you do hot believe that a deep assent 
to the trifths of the gospel is heresy, aitd if^ou 
arc not proceeding farther than Chovreuse, I shall 
be most happy to walk with you through the 
rums of Port-Woyal.” 

1 readily accepted the offer, anticipating a 
capital opportunity of gaining the information X 
needed aWut some of tho most eminent characters 
in the modem history of France., “ I cannot feel 
too thankful,” said I, “at having so valuable a 
cicerone on tho present occasion; and although 
the dust is somewhat trpublcbome^wo could not 
very well frish for a finp afternoon.” 

“Avgust is generally a.delightful month in 
• • 
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France,” roplicd tlic Jansenisfc; « and we are now the hill, forming a complete steep or precipice, oS- 
nioro than half throujjh it. To-day is the I9th." tondinpf in an amphitheatric'al shape, and shii^Rcd 
• ” Indeed ! the anniversary of the death of with forest trees, chieliy beech, horse and Spanish 
Hhtise Pascal!” cheafmt, lime, and ash; and in tlic bottom a hcan- 

“ Yes; as you seem to be fond of antiquarian tifnl le»el plain, watered by a brook, and terini- 
reseorches, you have, I suppose^ looked at that nated by an impoaing'rangc of wooded hills; in 
great man’s” tomb in the eliurch of Saint Etienne the midst, and almost directly under eur feet, co- 
dii Mont, in Paris ?" *■ vcrcH with a profusion of creepers and wild llowors, 

“ I have; and I think that Perier’s inscription is arc the silend' remains of the monastery of, Port- 
the beau iJial of a Christian epitaph. It often' Royal des Chamjfs. 

s'^rikw me,” continued I, “ that some incidents of > “ The view, withont presenting any pai-ticular 

Pasfal’a life, B|[e quite ((S''Sniusing as the circum- fe.ainrcof fnappiificencc, is ^^ctonuofthe tnost«om> 
stances related in the first provincial leftcrs.” pleteiy beautiful it is possible li) conceive. I copld 

*■ “ CertaCnljx Port-Royai, you will not be sur- scarcely' imagine, whilot contemplating it, that the 
prised to hear, is fall of that illustrious thinker. I vi(^w I was looking at was* the same place which 
shall make you taste some peaches oif hio favourite Madame de Sevigne describes as a frightful 
tiw, and show you the well dug under* his direc- desert.’ Us character, on the contrary, is singn- 

tion. But I see that #e are at our jour- larly th%t of cheerfulness and elegance, though 

ncy’s end} let »i8 get out of this Ijox, and breathe coihbiucd with the most perfect Htillness and seelu- 
the fresh air oneo more.” _ sion. Perhaps it may he, in some degree, altered 

Having reached this stage of my narrative, 1 in- from the circgmsianco that formerly all the cir- 
tended to present the reader with a description, cnmjacent hills were shagged with lofty forests, 
written by myself, of Uie locality rendered forVjver which wonld both increase their apparent alli- 
memorabfe by the’solitaries of PorttRoyal. But, tude and darkness of colouring; whereas, now, 
finding in a work on Uic same subject a sketch thongli beautifully wooded, there is a sufficiently 
which it would be vain to try and improve upon, great jjroportion of coppice to give the forest 
I shall transcribe it withont ady scruple. trees room to expand, in a broad shade, instead of 

“ On reaching the verge of the deep descent, we iforeing tliem to tower into tall timber trees.” 
for the first time ‘beheld Port-Royal. Imagine The diligence had long disappeared from our 
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sipht, and we eonlJ only (ntch tlic distant sound 
of the wheels rattling' down the hill; jtt. still \vc 
were there, standing at the very spot where we 
had alii^hted, nhsorbed, so to say, .in th# lovely 
prospect before n". and overwhelmed by the asso¬ 
ciations with W'l:. ;h it is indissolubly con^'cted. 
Just below us was the road leadiiif^ to the en¬ 
trance gate; on the left stowl another imposing 
gatetvay, fomierly belonging to 4he hotel of the 
dnehessede Longuevillc. ^Vo could distinguish in 
the dislanee the house of Tillemoiit, the historian ; 
in another direction a small farm constituted the 
only remains of Les Gi-anges, Arnauld’s favourite 
residence. 

1 do not l;now how long our reverie would have 
lasted, had it bot been for a little boy who came 
ranning n^> to us. and addressing my vencnihle 
cicerone, said : * If you please. Monsieur Silvy, the 
dinner is quite ready.”, • 

M. Sijvy laughed outright. “ I had positively 
forgatitui all about it," said he; and turning to- 
wsftds mo, “ T hope, sir, ^'ou will excuse my rude¬ 
ness. A little refreshment after oiir ride will do 
us both good; we dine early hege, and in the even¬ 
ing we can have some more talk on Port Iloyal. 
ICyon cannot favour ns with your company for a 
longer space of time, the coach returns to Paris 
to-morrow at ten." 

It W'as no use venturing* upon an excuse, or 
begging pardon for- the liberty f was taking. To 
tell the truth, T felt very anxious to know some¬ 
thing more of ]\J. Silvy, and, nothing loth, I 
walked back with llini to iiic quarters wh{re, ac¬ 
cording to the latest intijligcncc, a French yot-nn- 
(eu was already occupying its wonted station on 
the dinner-table. 

My Jansenist friend was, ns I subsequently dis¬ 
covered, a retired magistrate, who, after liaving 
tyied one of the higlie.st posts in the parliament of 
Paris, now spends the declining years of a useful' 
and active lile' in retirement and prayer. Firmly 
attached to the princi[des for which the community 
of Port Koyal sufTered persecution, ho lived, so to 
s.ay, in the past, end, like a second ” Old Mortality," 
he endeavoured to rescue from destruqjlion the 
remains of Iho oiico farTfamed inonostiry. lie 
had purchtWed the.estate over which these inter¬ 
esting ruins were* scattered, and with nnccilsing 
energy lie had applied himself to ilte task of rc- 
uiuring in some measure the dairibge done to them 
by the hand of time and tlie intolerance of inen.t 
When wo enteredr hk tlrawing-room, 1 found ilhe 
flqpr, the tables, th^ chairs, indeed every article of 
fnrnitnre, covered with relics ^f the past. Some 
persons might perhaps diavc sneered at this accu¬ 
mulation of lumber, and spoken contemptuously of 
M. Silvy's antiquarian nonsense. That was vwiat 
I could not find courage to do. Slabs ^f tomb¬ 
stones, fragments of church ornaments, wofni- 
caten old books, lay scattered about; on the walls 
were several fine old pictures by Plii^'ppc tie Cham¬ 
pagne, including portraits of Arnauld d'Andilly, 
and la Mbre Angelique. In the midst of all, these 
mementoes of past ages, the appurtenances of a 
dinner-table seemed rather incongruous j nor was 
it without some difficulty that we made our way 
to tlie soup tureen, througli a barricade of Port 
Uoysd dibriis we, however, ultimately succeeded, 
in our attempt, and I must acknowledge that I 


never spent a more pleasant evening than the one 
T enjoyed under the roof of one of the hast siu'vivor.s 
of (he FronSIi Jnnsenists. • In the course of con- 
■ versation the subject of relvion was natnrsiily 
i introduced; and (lie reader will easily believe that 
{I did not'hesitate to give my own views respecting 
i the proportion of error, which, as Protestants, we 
must grieve to find mixed so. largely with the 
1 Jansonists’ notions of divine truth; yet they were 
. undoubtedly men agonixinff to enter in at the 
I strait gate; they were npriglft, like Jiib; they * 
feared ^od and eschewed evil. Theii' hearts 
were no sooner illuminated by the spirit of 
the gospel, than, jvitii him, they abhorrgd theqj- 
selvca, and repented in dust and pshes; they were 
j branches engrafted into tfie true vim^ and their 
I names still shine as stars in the dark and distant 
horizon of departed centuries. That Itoine persq- 
yuted such men is surely an atTccting proof that 
its system casts ent cvailgclical trath wherever it 
ulects it ill active operation. , 

M. Silvy related to me many deeply interesting 
particulars concerning the different members of 
^ thS coinmnnity, and it is from his conversations 
that I have derived the greater part of the infor¬ 
mation I possess on the subject. With what en¬ 
thusiasm he spoke of Pascal, of Arnauld, of llacine! 
How feelingly he described the final closing of 
Port [loyal dos Chainp.s, and the dispersion of its 
inmates in the year 1701')! After dinper wc 
walked out again; we visited every nook and 
corner tft which anytjiing of historical interest 
wiks atj.iKdicd, and I (liere studied (he scveutecutli 
rciitiiry from a point of view contrasting most sin¬ 
gularly with that which Versailles suggests to the 
careful observoir. * 

.Out oT the various personages wild lived at Port 
lloy.'il* dos Champs, wlj- a very few comparatively 
are known to English readers. “Esther” and 
“ Athalie," tin?" Provincial Letters,” the " Treatise 
on Logic," and other works, have no donbt insured 
to tlieir respective authora a world-wide celebrity; * 
but besides the writers of these a great many more 
de.serve to be mentioned who spent their lifo in per¬ 
forming deeds of charity, and whose only ambition 
was to l>e numbered amongst the Lord's jewels. 
These excellent men have left behind them the fra¬ 
grance of a consistent Christian career, and they 
should, for the benefit of the chui-ch, obtain after 
' their death the celebrity they sliuuned in the days 
of their pilgritiitige. • * 

The Ingise called lidk’^ranges, winch M. Silvy 
has sek'ctdtl ns his ow'n residence, is* ^duced to* less 
thiui half the original building. Bciidew Arnauld,** 
it was inhabited by, die Maitre, the phypiciaa 
Hamon, and several others. In Hamoi^’p room 
are still td be found the furnace, oven, mortkr, ?nd 
various utensils udiich he used for preparing me¬ 
dicines for the poor. Through tins room was a 
little light closet in which he slept on a board, in¬ 
stead of a mattress. Thq staples which helif his 
bookca.<m yet raumin, as well as 'the alarum by 
which ho cdled himself to midnight prayer. 
Arnanid's npifrtments are rather large, and consist 
of several rooms opening into each other. From 
the wiudoits, which, like ail the others in the 
house, were only tlfb size of casements, the pros¬ 
pect is deliglitftil, extending over the whole valley 
below to the wooded hills beyond, and incla^g 
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the spiwjs of the little churchca of Vaumuricr and 
Saini Laifiburt. 

Amongst the rcelusbs were persona from every 
eliLss of sofiety; soldiers, statesmen, peers of the 
re.ihn, divines, poets, physicians, all' contributed 
their share to the growth of Port Royal and the 
edification of France. Entire families, couvjertcd 
by one of M. de idisint Cyran’s serinons, or by reading 
the word of God, forsook, with mistaken sincerity, 
all the p^asurea of society, and sought in seclusion 
from the world that peace which passeth all under¬ 
standing. 

On one flue day in July the dauphin had gone 
out a hunting with his coutliei-s. The stag, after 
starting from the wopfls of Saint Cloud, dashed off 
in tlio diedtJtion of Saint Germain, apparently de¬ 
termined to weary his pursuers, and, at all events, 
not to yield Without making a gallant stru(>gle. 
Away galiojM^d the hunters, mad with excitement, 
whilst the hills rang with the notes of the bugle 
and the yelling^ of the hounds. Twice the slag 
crossed the Seine, twice the dauphin’s parly rushed 
in its purs\iU; at last, weary and exhausted,^ the 
noble animal threw itself into a pond within a few 
yards from the monastery of Port Royal.. How 
to get at it then was a problem which none of the 
courtiers seemed anxious to solve; and after a day’s 
'hard work, the pinspect of being obliged to return 
to "Vorsailles empty handed was rather mortifying, 
when .a man dressed in the habiliments of a pea¬ 
sant, and carrying a spade, approached the prince 
himself, and taking off his hat, asked in a re¬ 
spectful manner, if his royal highness woidd allow 
him to try and get the stag oht of the pond. 

“Allow! my friend,” answered tfee dauphin; 
“ wc shall be^very much obliged to you if you will 
do that job for u,s, and . I’ll reward you for the 
trouble.” 

Ill a short lime the animal was safely landed. 
“ Hmvely done!” exclarmcd the dauphin. “ Pray, ’ 
what is your name ?” 

“ Pierre Boiirchier, my lord, to do you service.” 

“ 'Well, Pierre Jloiirchicr,” answered the prince, 
" here are twenty-five crowns as a keepsake.” 

“ If your highness will excuse me,” said Pieri-c, 
“ 1 had rather not take the money.” 

“ And pray what may be your reason for doing 
so P” asked the dauphin. 

“ 'Phe persons whom I serve provide for all my 
wants with so iiinch charity, that I want nothing. 
That' providence on which I rely has never for¬ 
saken me; HU'l if 1 coiilinue faithful to 'God, I am 
very sure I shall never be forsaken.” 

Latigi.^ige' suck as this sounded, unfortunately, 
somewhat strangely to the! courtiers; at first they 
concluded that Pierre Boiirchier was a fool ; when, 
however, they heard that he bflonged to the 
community of Port Royal, they passed from feelings 
of contempt to a sense of the deepest admiration. 
They continued to press him to accept the money, 
telting him that if ho had no occasion for it 
himself, he coiftd give it to the poor. He replied: 
“ Gentlcine», you can give it to the poor -your¬ 
selves, which will "be better.* 

■ Attar ill, the two actions petfonaed by this I’oTt-royutiat 
ssToar a litlte o£»n orroneoua juilgment. The refusal of the 
money would seem to imply a recognition on his port of the 
monidah dootrlne tUlit pormy is » '■Irlue; wherosa money, 
be it much or little, is an objeot fur wise stewardship. The 


'The piety and reliance upon God's mercy which 
characterised the Port-royalists shone as con- 
spicnonsiy amongst their lower dependants. On 
aiiotAir uccasioii, Pieri'C having been compelled to 
receive a handsome present by the court of 
Toii^iuse, whom ho liad assisted in catching some 
game, he nvent and took it immediately to the 
monastery, saying: “Ido not know-what to do 
with this niontiy, it is an encumbrance to me; lay 
it out as you ple-ase.”^ 

I might easily fill a volume with the interesting 
ancudutes which, in the course of an eveinng’.s 
coiiTcrsalioii, I gathered from M. Silvy’s remi¬ 
niscences : but my only olijeet, on the present 
occasion, is to give the reoiler an idea of the com¬ 
munity whose annals fill the brightest page in the 
literary and religious history of France. Its ruin 
was brought about by the efforts of the Jesuits, 
who, ever shice the accession of Louis xiv to tlic 
throns, had been unceasingly eiideavonriiig to 
suppress throughout the kingdom every eiinini- 
festation of opinion not strictly in aeuordl'.nce 
with the traditions of the Romish church. It will 
he remembered dhat Jansenius, bishop of Yptes, 
had written a work in which, for the purpose of 
upholding the doctrine of free grace and justilien- 
tkm by faith, ho had collected and arranged 
together all the passages on the same subj<‘ct he 
coultl find in the writings of Augustine. The 
oppojers of these doctrines'' selected from the 
vcjiunie of Jaiisenina five propositions, which 
appeared to them the most tCrroneous in their 
nature, and the most peruieions in their tendency; 
they employed every mouns to have these propo¬ 
sitions condemned by the court of Rome; and 
having obtained to this effect two bulls from popes 
Innocent x and Alexander vii, their next object 
was to seenro their promulgation in the dominions 
of the French king. An assenihly of roiirl 
bishops drew up a declaration, whicli was sub.se- 
qiicnlly made more valid still by the king's own 
signature, and which became obligatory on all 
ecclesiastical persons throughout France. This 
deelftration contained two point,; the former to 
the effect that the five famous propo.sition 8 on the 
subject of divine grace were to be found in Jan- 
scnins ; the latter maintained the heretical clia* 
racier of these propositions. Believing, as they 
did, that the five propositions were in 'suhstaiico 
maintained by Jansenius, the solitaries of Port 
Royal would have been guilty of an untruth hud 
they subscribed to the pope's declaration; on the 
other hand, if they refused to sign, they were lost. 
In this drcailliil rsitnation, the thought of a 
compromise struck the fitmest minds. A nego¬ 
tiation was opened with the archbishop of Paris, 
for the purpose of eiideavonriiig to obtain from 
him a c),astoral letter conceived in moderate ex- 
pressioiis. Several meetings took place amongst 
the Jau^Cnists, Pascal and Doraat decicUng against 
all compliaiioe contrary to Christian truth and 
sincerity, whilst Nicole and Arnauld wrote in 
favour of conditional obedienoe. The latter 
prevailed; the anthority of.Amunld, especially, 
carried along with it the votes of the majority. 
Port Royal had breathed its last! 

ecrrice, ^oo, nliioti he rendered itt capturing tbo hidden 
doer w»s (wbRtoTer eporting readers mej tbink of ii), a quca* 
tionable piece oI benevoieDCe* 
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Tills catastrophe, through which the Jesuits side, and the place that has known them may 
tJiwnselves stinick at popery a blow more fatal know them no more, and its black desolateiicss 
tlian any of those dealt by the combined forces of may cliill yjmr \ cry soul, and you must away 
Protestantism, WU.S, when made kiiown,adeaf^-pang' from it in order to breatlie at peace elsewhere, 
to many a noble mind. Jacqueline Paseal, suh- 1 Or von may find yourself in a similar prediea- 


threo mouths after she was lyintj in her grave: ! fellows are very apt to do, and Lad sciiled, as 
the struggle between duly and,inclination had 1 he thought, iii a cosy little houst, just big enough 
hern too powerful. We faucy we arc reading the fur two and a hunsetnaid, which he had taken 
history of ancient heroes when we trace the con- upon the not unusual terms of.u quartet's notice . 
seqiieiK-cs of the sentence of dispersion pro- from landlord or tenant previous to );<!U)ova!. 
iiouneed ag-ainst the Port-royalists—against a lleforo his third (piarter had expired he received 
community of persons who, with all their errors, a uulice to quit from his limdlord. 
wore undoubtedly, in their generation, burning “ What offence ha^e I given yon,” said Torn, 
and shining lights. Arnauld, like his protpstant “ that you want to get rid of me P” 
brethren, had to eat the exile’s, bread and to con- "No oft'euco at all,” said the man, ^<mt I have 
tiuuc in a foreign land the contest which he made no,property in the house beyond the end of this 


tlic object of iiis whole life. 


year, when my lease expires; and of course you 


And wluit w!i§ the'result of that desperate ^nust go. ns the owner oS the house wants to live 
sptem Of persecution carried on by Ijonis xiT, at iiv it Iriinself.” * , 

tli(k Suggestion oS the Jesuits ? l)id Iho throne “ And wliy did you not toll ipe that befoic S'” 
stand the (inner for being steeped in blood P Was Tom demanded ; ” I have laid out thirty pounds 
the royal authority tho stronger tor not being in •putting hunsc and garden in repair, which I 
established in rightoousness ? Nay; scarcely might have saved if }ou hud acted with candour.” 
had the monarch demolished Port !^yal, when “ Very true, sir—very soriy—but if you bad 
big power, finn as it then appeared, was shaken to s^ved your money I sliould have lost my tenant, 
its very foundation. The grand dauphin, the dijlce as you wonld not liavo taken tho house at all if 
and duchess of Jliirgnndy, tl^e duko of Brittany, you had know'ii that you intist turn out at the end 
tho throe siiccessiv-c heirs to tho <'xowm were of tho year. You see T could not afford to act with 
strnelc by deatli, sudden, awful, and inexplicable ; candour.” 

.'ind Fnmce was left with an aged and dccropii Or you might oven be in a worse condition than 
old man at her Ite^d, surrounded by triumphant Toin waf—yon mightdiuvo hired a house, put it 
enemies. l1te victories of Hochstet, Itamilirs, and ; into hSbitable condj^ion at yonr own expense, paid 
MiUplaqnct, r.apidly snet^eeded each other; Tour- | your rent’regularly, and yet be obliged to fly sud- 
nay, Jdlle, Slons, and Douay oixjned their gates to i denly nt a moment’s notice to r,8eapc seizure by 
tho enemy. Loni.s xiv in ou evil hour had, by ; the ground IjTndlord, with whom, the unlucky 
the intrigues of the ambitious woman ho married. i bfiildor was in arrears. • Tliis was aelnally the lot 
consented to oppress true religion eciually in his of another friend of burs, who had tho delcetahic 
prote-stant subjects, by signing tho revocation treat of pcrawhulaliug LoiTdon with a noiiple of 
the edict of Mantes, and in his catholic subjects, ; loaded vans at his heels, on a day of blustering 
by the banishment of .Peudlon, and the destruction tetnpest, in search of nn empty house that- would^ 
6f Port Boyal; and Louis xiv, whoso brilliant | talte liim in. 

successes had olfiained him the vain title of Qreat, i Fortunately mieh c.^ses as these aro rare. It 
died, not pvcu weaving to bis nation tho empty I is bad enough to be driven forth a house-hunting 
laurels which might havcaspeciously concbaled the : by ordinary causes, without such aggravations to 
naked poverty to which he had reduced it. ■ embitter the chase. We will suppose, thcrelbrc. 

As I teJIc leave,‘the next morning, of the*'ene- | that attujrs have taken their regular course—that 
rablc M. Sil\'y,_ su6h were the thoughts that, you must abandon your present dwelling next 
rushed to my mind. The diligence rolled alongJ quarter day, and it is,- in consequence, incumbent 
the dusty road until about three miles from Ver-i on yon to pimvide another. As tho period pt 
sailles, when, looking around me, I could see oif! migration draws near, JJiat very commofl-plaee 
my right the ruing of tho monastery tinge J by ! announedment “THIS HOUSE *'10 LET" 
tin first beams of the sun, and on my left the ; assumes a degree of^ interest, and* becomes atj. 
once favourite abode qf codrtiy splendour: there, | tractive to your anxious gaze. Ila^nglfixed upon 
humble piety; here, pride and vexation of spbit. a favourable ncighlKmlhood, you make occasional 

• j expeditiots into it, and note down in yotfr in«no- 

-- I randura bnokiuch dwellings as offer their hospi- 

1 T/^TTar. TTTT«r.,r-.T^ * • tality, and then you confer with your better half 

HOUSE-HUNlINw. as*to their different claims for selection. Then 

OsE of the undclightfur contingencies ef a life in j you write to the agents for cordq of view, ij^liich 
London, is that of being turned o9t of doors, and i como duly by next post, and away you go, with 
compelled, will yon nill you, to seek a new shcl- yoqj wife banging on your arm, to fake a survey, 
ter for yonr household goods. This obligatitu may ! Between thcibours of ten andjfour, as directed by 
bo forced upon you in a variety of ways : yoqr ! the agent, you knock at the door'of an apparently 
olive-branches may so increase and multiply as ; empty house; it is opened by a woman in a cotton 
to require more room to bud and blossom in, in gown and a kind, of wliitey-brown cap, having a 
which case you are driven W search for larger pro- ■ baby in her arms, and a two-ycar-61d child cling- 
mises; or they may be shorn away f/om yonr ing to her apron. She is rather flustered, and 


* 
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cslremcly ajiologrelic at your appearance, but is 
courteously williiiff to show you over tbe liousc 
and answer every quiHitiou jou may «h,ooso to put. 
A little ll.aren-liendcd urcbm with unwaslied face, 
who, willi bis fingers in bis motilb, is peeping 
tbrougli the banisters, is called* by tlie name of 
Tommy, to take charge of Isizzy, the Iwo-year-old; 
and Tommy imigediately steps toward and lugs 
her off bodily, very much in the manner of an an¬ 
cient Roman carrying off a Sabine wife, and 
• ivitbout •seeming'at all sensible of the lusty and 
passioimtc squall with wliicb she recipiwatcs bis 
iratcmnl embrace. As tbe squall dies away in 
the lower regions, where its Anal echoes are min¬ 
gled wfth tbe prattle of older children, you as¬ 
cend to tboJirst lloor,*and thence to tbe bed-rooms. 
You cast*an inquisitive eye at the patch of g.ar- 
den-ground in. the rear—;anothcr at (ho state of 
the ceilings and floors—.another at the cupboard 
and closet accommodatioit in bedrgoni and staircase* 
and while your better half is»in cimtidential parley 
wifli the young mother about some matter in 
which your intervention is not required, you set 
about exploring further, and ascend the topmost 
flight of stair.s. Rnsbing ojien a door that con¬ 
fronts yon on the upper landing, > on arc startled 
by a spectacle wliicb you never dreamed of wv't- 
iicssing, and probably will never wifnc.ss again as 
long a.s you Jive, and which is nothing less than 
policeman A t'o (or some other member of the 
force, and of fho alpbalict) sprawling belw’ecn the 
sheets and smiving in his nightcap. You know it 
is a policeman, for his glared hat., his oiT-skin'cap, 
his dark lantern, his staff .and unmistakcablc 
exuvite are all scattered about the room ; tliongh 
the idea of a poHccman so far forgpttifig Ins duty 
as actuallj’ fcccapitulatc to Alorpbcus slnlics yon 
as something strangely* iyeonsisient and odd. 
But, hearing steps ^ulvancing, you quiet 1\' close 
the door and steal on tiptoe iiito*anothcr room, 
where you arc found gazing ISbont unconcernedly 
when 'Mrs. A !).5 shows your better half into it. 
Wlieii llio room in wliicb her husband is asleep 
comes in its turn to be examined, the good woman 
apologises for not admitting you to a semtiny. 
“ Please, ma'am,” she says, “mj' husband is asleep 
in there; be havn’t been off bis beat very long, 
and he corned homo quite knocked up, and I 
(thonkhi’t wish to disturb In's rest; the room is 
just like the one below it, and it ain't no advaii-, 
logo for YOU to sec it.” Of couri-c you have no 
wish to dissipate the diuaiins of the good man, and 
you*retreat*h# quietly as may be, leaving him to 
•.*tlie enjojmdbt of his repose—.speculating, ])cr- 
chance, as you descend the, stairs, on the probable 
per-centnge of policemen who, on the strenglli of 
tlirtr protective character, thus live •rent-free: 
that it is pretty large you acqiiiic a conviction 
before you have Anislied j onr liouse-liunting, and 
found a shelter for your pennies. ‘ 

From certain coiiiidenccs relative to the sus¬ 
pected condition of the drain, volunteered by the 
policeman’s wife, your alter nfcm has come bp the 
conchi.siun that tbe house is not t!ic “ desirable 
vcsidcnco ” which the bill in the window declares 
it to be; and votes for examining a lioiise in the 
next sircct u;hicli is also to lot. You rather like 
the one under review youmelf, and entertain a not 
unnatural suspicion thut'tlie good woman, who 


j finds it a comfortable^ home for her husband and 
six children, likes it too; and that the bad charac¬ 
ter she lias given the drain, if not altogether a 
tictio’ , has not a very .solid foundation in fact, but 
is rather founded upon tbe disinclination she very 
naturally feels to be turned suddenly out -of tbe 
cxcefient quarters which she enjoys gratuitously. 
But you submit to matters, and prosecute your 
inquiries further. You And the house in the next 
sircct also in cliarge af a policeman’s wife, wlio.se 
husband being luckily from home on duty, docs 
not debar you from a* complete oxamiuation. In 
some respects it is all you could desire, tliongli the 
rent is rather high. You are balancing in j-oiir 
mind the pro.s and cons, and hesitating ns to 
wbctjicr you can afford to slrctch a point in this 
particular, when yiiir attention is directed to a 
card Yvliicli lies on the parlour mantel-piece, and 
which inforqjis you that a long list of fixtures have 
to be taken by the in-coniing tenant, at wliat 
appears to you a most exorbitant prifte. You 
regard this as*a device of the 4aiidlord to rnnke a 
Axturc of you by extorting a premium for entrance, 
and you rebel against any such manmnvre .us an 
.assault upon your independence, and you inconti¬ 
nently bid bis agent good morning. 

The next house you enter has not a single closet 
05 cupboard worth mentioiiiirg, from top to bottom, 
and tlierefbrc your \yife, who prides herself on her 
store j^f jams, preserves, pickles, etc. etc., and upon 
her managing qualities in general, would not enter 
it tm any account. The next has got the dry-rot, 
though it has not been built a dozen years; and , 
it is jfot to be expected that yon will engage a 
home by the year to rot* in. The next is damp, 
and redolent of irionldincss and mildew, and sug¬ 
gestive qf toad-stools and fungi, and seems as 
though November Fog, esquire, li.ad taken private 
lodgings in it, and never dined out; wliicii also 
won’t do. The next is a capital house within doors, 
but the back windows look out upon a blank brick 
wall Afty feet in lieiglit, and not three yards oAj 
which, not withstanding that it bail been wliitc- 
wasltcd to reflect a little light Into the rooms, 
you feci assured would give you tne horrors before 
you b.ad*bcen there a month; and so you decline 
that. Tlic next has a mews in its rear; and the 
perjwtoal clatter of horses' Ifoofs oif the round 
stones, the hissing of liosllirs, an’d the pungent, 
aminoiiia-likc snifll that per/adcs the atmosphere 
of the sleeping-rooms, are objections which you 
caimot overcome. The nexj, qnd the next, and 
the next, and several others in succession, are 
each and nil of them afllicted with some oiic’or 
other of the iinpcrftcfiotis Incidental to all Imman 
cofttrivancos; and it would appear that the fnr- 
tli«r you go, the worse yon arc fated’to fare. In 
despair of making a belter choice, you return to 
the Arstflionae^ resolving to hire it out of hand, in 
s])itc of the coiiAdeiitial warning of the policeiiiaira 
wife. Y«i arrive at it just in time to see an elderly 
gentleman in'tlie parlour tearing down the bill 
from the window. You learn that he has engaged 
the libiise and paid a deposit, and that, if you hud 
Jieen a quai-ter of ah hour earlier, you might have 
done (lie suiiic‘yourseltl There is nothing fur it 
now blit to renew your search to-morrow, when 
we Cordially wish tirat you may meet with better 
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LIFE AND IMPRISONMENT OF DANIEL 
SCHUBART. 

PART 11. ^ 

Tue immediate cuuho of Schubart's iinprisonmen- 
bus never been distinctly known, and liis autobit 
ograpliy gives no clue to unravel tbo mystery# It 
appears that he had been desired to ^ay on the 
piano by general Ried, and that Sclyibart, from ca¬ 
price, or, as he himself toll^ns, because the piano 
was a bad one, refused to do so. The general 
vowed to be revenged on him. He painted the 
poet in the blackest colours to the empress Maria 
Tlierc.sa, as a mocker of religion and nil that was 
holy, and whose pernicious writings and example 
poisoned all who came within their induencc. The 
empress, without perhaps inquiring into the truth 
of the gciicfars statements, ord'ered him to arrest 
Sehnbart and carry him off to Hungary, and there 
coniine him in some fortress. The general com¬ 
municated his instructions to the duke of AVirtem- 
bnrg,*wlio promised to .take updii himself the 
charge of providing for Schub.ai’t, a.s he had him¬ 
self sndleient cause fur resentment against him; 
and, indeed, ho had frequently been the subject of 
the pout’s satire in his versified effusions. 

He eenployed for his tool a civil officer of his 
government, living at Blaubeurcn, named Seiiull, 
wlio was acquainted with Sehnbart, and who 
undertook to entiee him into' tho dominions of 
the duke, who could tlicn seize upon hi.s Victim. 
Scholl invited him to dinner, during which he 
said : “ Sehnbart, y«q coidd do me a great favour.” 

•‘Whatisif!*’* 

“ My brother-in-law Is *uow at Blaubcuren, and 
wishes to mako yonr acquaintance; I could drive 
yon out to-morrow.” 

“ I have my ‘ Chrouiclo ’ to write,” said Scliu- 
bart. 

“ Oh, that can be no hindrance fur such a head 
as yours,” said-the wily ensnarer. 

This challenge probjibly decided him to accept 
the invitation^ for, a.s he himself confesses, ho 
was excessively vain of his talents. That night 
he t-at up, and dictated to an amanuensis, witfioiit 
maldiig use of a single book of referoitce, tho 
whole of the sheet which w.as to appear tho follow¬ 
ing day. • .* . 

Early tho nest mondiig the tinkHjg bells of tho 
sledge’wqvc heard at*tho door, f<n such was to bo 
tiie conveyance, the snow lying thick on the | 
ground. 

“ Farew'C‘11, wife,” gifiu Sehubart, holding out his | 
Imrtd to her. 

“ Could not this stranget* eftmo to yon ?” an- 
swei’cd she, pale and troinbling, as if with a forebcid- 
iug that some evil might befall him, though little 
suspecting that years would pass before she should 
see him again; while his son, who appealed tegri- 
fied at the grave, hareh conntenance'of Scholl, put 
his head out of the window and cried i “ Come 
back soon, dear papa!’’ Such was his sudden and 
cruel separation from wife, children, friends, and 
ail that ha held dearest on earth. • 

Scholl, wrapped np in his cloak, lay back in the 
sledge, sank in gloomy silence, “ as if,” says Schu- 
bai^ “ he were reckoning the profits of the prize 
henad caught; wlnlo 1, otlrerwise so loquacious, 
sat immoveable a.s a marble statue.” At length 


the sledge drew up before Scholl’s Itouse, and 
Sehubart was shown into a room. 

“My first,eulrancc int^ the room," says he, 

“ boded no’ good. There was nobody to welcome 
me; all was,still and dreary as in a clmnicI-hou.se. 
My guide leR me, and I was alone with a maid¬ 
servant, wlio from time to time looked up at mo 
from her spimiiug wheel with a look full of sad¬ 
ness and pity.” Presently the floor opened, and 
major Bulircnbuhler, accompanied by Scholl and n 
high oiricial person of the town,ente’.cd the room. 
They amgninced to Sehubart, in the nanic.of the 
dnke of Wirtemburg, that he was tl)cir prisoner. 
The poet thought at first it was only a joke; but 
the compassionate expression of tho nmjui^s conn- 
tenanco, and the stolid indifference of the others, 
.coon convinced him of the bitter earncsfnoss ol'tlfe 
case, The major expressed his sympathy with the 
prisoner, Scholl protested iiis innocenee, while the* 
maid, burying her face hi her hands, burst into 
tcar.s. ’ 

“ I hope,” cried Sehubart, “ thq diijic will not 
condemn me unbeard, still less suffer me to lan- 
gniiili in a dungeon. Oh, my wife and chil¬ 
dren !” continued he, in the low murinur of de¬ 
spair ; • “ they arc beggars. I have scarcely left 
them enough to support them for a few days.” 

Tho major endeavoured to console him, promis¬ 
ing him that the dnkc would provide for Ids family, 
aud allow him to write to them. Surrounded by 
a gazing crowd, who had heard of the arrest of 
the I'elebiDtcd Sehubart, he got into the carriage 
which awiitted him. At Kirchheira they expected 
tho further orders of the duke. The prisoner’s 
destination was the iurlress of Asberg. The duke 
himsclT wns.gazliig from a windojv as the carriage 
entered Uic coirt't of the fortress. The prisoner 
w;is shown into a room qpxt to that in which the 
dnkc and his consort Hicn were, to whoso compas¬ 
sion he cominojided his lyifi^and children. The 
commander of the fortress left him to speak to the 
duke, and returned in a few minutes with the in- 
formation that the latter h.ad appoinied a yearly 
pension of 200 florins for his wife, and that he 
would take his children and have them educated 
in his own academy at Stiitgardt. The unforlu- 
nalo jirisoner was then conducted to the tower, 
bi'oiight info a dark, cold, damp chiimlicr, or 
rather Iiofe; the holts of the door rattled behind 
him, and he was—alone. 

AVo have hiUicrto seen Sehuh.art only as q 
•mocker of religion, or ^lirlst of its ministers, 
bnt his pidj]li.shcd letters oi this period* would lead 
US to suppose that in his autobiognaphy ho has , 
been unduly severe to Ins own failing!. They con¬ 
tain many allusions t«’religion, which could not 
possibly eit)an«te from a heart entirely ca)lons.,to 
its precepts. 'Ll)ei;e were in his b».som the germs 
of more exalted feelings, though in his daily in- 
teroonrso with world they might be over¬ 
whelmed by the violence of his passions. T^ey 
were now to be awakened more ofi'ectnally. He 
. WHS lell to the severest of pnuishmqnts ibr a .social 
being?—miintm upted solitude; for the keeper, who 
brought him his daily rations of Ibod, was forbid¬ 
den to speak a \yord to him. The demon of ennui 
seized hold of him, and subjected him to its most I 
fearful torments. He counted the lArokes of his 
pulse, the threads of his mattress, tho crevices in 
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llic walli of Ill's dmigoon, and, like so many otlicrs 
of hi< eoiniianions in misery, took (leli;flit in the 
society of llios and spiders, his only living coin- 
panidiis. , 

His gaoler, the conimandcr of the fortress, at 
li iigtli broke the monotony of his dreadful exist¬ 
ence by paying him a vUt. He was a man of a 
cold and severe uharacter, but had learnt humanity 
in tlie school of adversity. He hud himself passed 
four years iu prison, under circumstances of horror 
at which,.humnnity shudders. During that time 
he had not seen *a human countenance, his food 
being fet down from above; his dungeon had 
never been cleaned, ho had neither chair nor table, 
and his- beard and nails »eer0- Buffered to grow. 
Surely such a .sufferer however severe he might 
btrfrom a ficnso of duty, could not but feel compas¬ 
sion for the unhappy ones subjected to a similar 
treatment, and’placed under bis care. He said 
what he could, and did jll that he dared, to eon* 
sole Sehubart. “ You have suflhred shipwreeli,” 
saiA he, “ and there is but oiic plank that can save 
you: it is religion.” Ah! what a truth was 
this! , 

“ But what a labpur,” writes Schubavt, " had 
the Spirit of Ood to undergo, in order to effect a 
change m mo! There was the pfiddy and thought¬ 
less man to bo made sedate and grave, the libertine to 
be restrained in his passions, and made severe to the 
flesh : the wit and the railcr to be imbued witli the 
fear of G'ld and respect for mankind ; a boisterous 
companion to be changed into a gentle hermit; a 
child of the world into a disciple of'Jcshs; a 
fantastic enthusiast into an honest friend of 
truth; fickleness into const'aucy.; disorder into 
order; storm and tempest into a balmy murmur¬ 
ing breeze. .Oo^ alone can effett it. seized 
upon this one plank with |hc same hope and ennti- 
deuce that the really shipwvecked mariner seizes 
tlie htst fragment of his tom vessel," A change— 
we cannot tell accurately its depth or extent— 
.now certainly passed over him, and his voice was 
henceforth raised in humble prayer to his Maher. 

But while the struggle was going on between 
his convictions and passions, the description of 
w'hich occupies thirty p-lges of his autobiography, 
his bodily health was rapidly sinJting under tiie 
severity of his confinement. Such was the state 
of excitement to which his bodily sufferings 
and mental agony had brought him, that it ivas 
f|jared it might eventually derimge^his intellect. ' 
“ In the autumn of thjs year," .says he, " the 
report was s)»r#ad that flay in fetters, rjwing mad. 

prayed conitantly to God, with torrents of tears, 
not to plSce ftie iu a condition which would pre¬ 
vent Hiy returning to him." • 

I’o eoBiposo the raging tempest in liij mind, ho 
began to form plans for various svorks, and at¬ 
tempted to write his poems with the point of his 
snuffers, but it was discovered, an^ the point was 
file^blunt. He then tried the point of his buckles: 
they wore taken from him; then a fork, of which 
I he h.ad iwssesspd him.self: but he was threatened 
with the fetters which the duke, in fjjie refinement 
of his cruelty, hadibad fixed in the wall, I’eaily for 
use in case of necessity. Meanwhile,, his bodily 
infirmity increased so that could no longer 
Supporting himself against the walls 
ol Ills dungeon. At length, after having passed 


seventy-seven days in this vault, where the air 
was so damp that tho very dressing-gown he wore 
began to "all to pieces, ho was removed to an airy, 
cheerful room in the same tower, whence lie could 
not only see the blue sky, bnt also the inhabitants 
of the fortress as they took their daily walks in 
the ar>urt below. 

His situation was now much improved. The 
commander held long conversations with him; he 
was allowed to receiye letters from his family, 
though not to answer them. A clergyman was 
allowed to visit him; a^id, says he, " I kissed with 
fervour the letter which announced to me that 1 
might partake of the holy sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper." 

On the restoration of his hcaltlj, however, his 
room was again changed for a darker one; but he 
had the consolation of h.aving in the room next to 
Ills a fellow prisoner who for n trifling crime 
had, through tho cruelty of a brother, already 
been l.aiigiii.s1iing nineteen years in prison. The 
stove was fixed in the wall, Hff as to iinpi-rt^ it.s 
warmth to both rooms, and through the crevices 
an intimate acijuaiiitancc was formed between the 
prisoners. It was to this friend that Seliiibarl, 
lying on his mattress, and applying his mouth to 
the chinks, dictated the greater part of his auto¬ 
biography, from which most of the above partlcu- 
lar.3 are taken. Here, too, ho first enjoyed the 
consolation of a pipe—no small one to an inveterate 
smoksi'—the crevices between tlie stove and the 
wall being just wide enough to admit tho mouth¬ 
piece of the pipe. An amelioration of his present 
condition was allowed, but gradually. "'At the close 
of the second year he Was permitted to receive 
visits from men of known religious character ; but 
not till the end of the third year w.as he allowed 
to attend the public divine service of the forlres.s. 
Then followed a betler room, the pormi.ssioii to 
walk on the ramparts with the comm-andcr, and 
‘lastly, the pleasure of playing the organ in the 
chapel. 

Of his first walk on the ramparts,* tho following 
anecdote is related by a lady who was present. 
It w*as a be.'intiful my, and a ^ piano had been 
brouglit*into the open qjr for the use of the ]adie.s. 
As Schubart approached, he caught sight of tho 
pianp, and, rushing like a tigci.on his'prey, he sat 
down and rim his fingers wildly over it like 
a madman. He continued playing some time be¬ 
fore ho was aware of the presence of several ladies. 
•Ho. rose and complimented them, bnt sat down 
again immediately, and thuAdefed over the keys, 
as if to compensate himself in a few minutes ffor 
the long musical privation he had.suficrcd. 

And here closes his autobiography, with the 
wt^’ds; " Be with my fatherland, O God; be with 
thy congregation, my Redeemer; he with all 
convei-ttil Binners, 0 Spirit of mercy ! On the 
81 Util day, eff my imprisonment, 21st April, 
1779." , ^ ' 

Meanwhile,Alls friends were aotiro in bis behalf, 
and petition after petition were sent to the duke 
by his distracted wife and his aged mother, but 
in vain. Tlie duke promised his speedy release, 
but be had tho cruelty to torment the unfortunate 
with hopes that were doomed to be disappointed. 
He had even gone «s far as .to refuse SchubaH's 
•wife pertnission to visit her husband, saying it was 
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not nccefisary, for the arrcsjb of her husband was Prnssia, and there giving such free licence to his 
at an end. , pen as might have becy distasteful to the unfecl- 

It was not till the dose of the fourth year that ing tyrant»'As it was, Mie poet’s inoutli was 
lie was allowed the use of writing material), and, sealed for evfir. Ten years and four sionllis had 
what was oven a still greater consolation for him, Selmbart passed in prison, and lie had just attained, 
the use of his piano. He was now no longer con- on leaving it, hifl forty-cigiith year, 
fined to bis room, but allowed to range wlifl-e he He now settled in Sliitgardt, resuming his 
pleased within the walls of the fortress. ^ Schiller, “ Chre,inelc,” and eoutinning his literary lahmirs. 
Lavater, aud other celebrated nijn visited him; From a mocker of religion ho liad become a se- 
for his unhappy fate had now made him more celc- rious man; hut his love of freedom often excited 
brated than even his writings had done. But his his wild impetuous nature, and many of his articles ' 
wife and children, and inrtiiediate relations, were were scTerely censured. The situation provided 
still forbidden access to him. He w’as also called for him by the duke, and his literary works, 
tipon to exercise his talents, nof for his own profit, brought him in a lib»ral income, and cna^ilcd him 
but for the amuscinent of the garrison and the to indulge, though with more moderation tlum 
officers. Condfcrts were given, at which he was re- formerly, in the plca.«ures of the iab’.c. But tho 
qnired to pjay, and even the duke liiinsclf did not stormier passions had been subdued, au3 if he iii- 
scruplo to be present somcUincs, and praise tho ex- dulgcd one day rather too freely in-tho company o,f 
tr.aordinary talents of his unhappy victim. the celebrated men who came frequently to sec 

Tho finances of the duke were at a low ehh at him, he felt so much tli6 happier llic next, in the 
this period, and every possible means of raising bosom of his I'amil/, conversing with his wife, 
moaey was rcsortdd to. • He therefore permitted writing to his son, and surrounded by his' grand- 
Schubart to prepare* a volume of pooms for the cbildren, the offspring of bis daughter. The 
press. They were printed in t)ic ducal printing- imHcd testimony of wife and children prochiimed 
office, and brought more than two thousand florins him a kind and loving husband, and u tender, af- 
to the coffers of the duke, while tho poor poet wius fcctiohale father. 

obliged to content Iiiinself with less th.an half this .Sehuhart enjoyed the blessings of freedom only 
sum. But he forgot his vexations in the pleasure four years. One year in a cold damp vault, two 
of embracing his wife, who .was at length per- years in a better room, hut without bodily exercise, 
mitted to see him, after a cruel separation o^nearly and alw.iys inferior food, wafer from tlie cistern, 
nine years. Another means of raising ihoiiey and adulterated wine, had shattered the remaining 
adopted by the duke, was Ibe selling of some Ve- 6tren||;th gf his once powerful i'rame. Then came 
giments of soldicrS to the llutfli East India Com- the contrast; tho sudden transition from prison 
I pany, for service at the^Cape of Good Hope—a food to the delicaoies t>f a well-filled fable was 
1 circumstance which gave rise to .one of Seim- more pernicious to him than his prison life itself; 

I hart’s most popular poems, “ The Song of the and it is pr’obablo that had Schubart remained a 
”■* prisoner^ he might have lived for tVirny years to 

come.’ His son visitfH him in 17yi, and was 
struck with terror at the Idoatcd cuuntenanee of 
his father. Severe mental and boilily activity 
might yet have counteracted the effects of in¬ 
dulgence; hut with increasing corpulency came’ 
also torpor ; and his wile, who formerly could 
scarcely keep him at home, now exerted herself 
to get him into company, and (o take exer¬ 
cise. 

In tho autumn of 1791 he was seized with 
fever. His son luastcncd to his dying father. They 
eouver.sed for hours on lltcrattire, the fine arts, 
the French Revolution, and other subjects, till 
the fiither’is diSeoursc daily became more iucohe’- 
rciit; and on the lOtl?'sf Novembty, 1791 j he 
breathed Ws la.st, in the lifty-tiiird ywir of his age. 

“ You have been love, all love to me.-< 'm»eso were” 
the last words he hesyi from the faitlifnl wife, to 
whom in his younger days he had himself, hjjon so 
unkind. She had tlie misfortune to 8urvive'''all 
her children anti rfthitions. except one granddaugli- 
ter.^ Neglected by the duke and his successors, 
left* in poverty" by her husband, she closed her 
eventful life in an hospital in 1819, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

As a poet, Schukirt still holdk a high rank 
among the host his fatherland ‘has produced, and 
many of Ins poems are still in tho months of the 
people. But his greatest and rarest telent died 
with him—that of tipeahing, writing, and playing 
music extemporaneously. None, not even the most 
gifted, could withstand its magic intlaence. “1 


At length the long wished-for day of freedom 
began to dawn. The permission to publish his 
poems had raised hopes in tho breast of tJic poct« 
which were do6med to end in disappointment. But 
among these, poems • was one on Frederic the 
Great, who had ever been the object of Schubart’s 
wannest admir^ion. He knew every event of 
his hero’s life by heart, and was inexhaustible in 
anecdotes of him. The pifem created a sensation, 
aud every p^mircr pf the great warrior got it by 
heart. Ramler, wi'Uto.an odo on the Bard of* As- 
berg; tho poetess Kjirschin raised l»r voice in his 
favour; the Russian minister api}licd to the duke 
in the name of his master; while prince Henry and, 
the princess Frcderik> used their influence in }.he 
same cause. Nevertheless, the delay was long, 
ana the poet’s son, in despajr at the nonfulfilmcnt 
of tho (fake’s repeated promises that his father 
should be set at liberty, and himself appointed to 
an official situation, secretly left the country itnd 
retired to Prussia. But the infincnce mjfrted on 
tho poet’s behalf was now too powerful to resist; 
and on tho 11th of May, ^787, the grand duche.ss 
herself annonne.ed to Bchnbart that he wfts hence¬ 
forth free. His pardon was accompanied by a 
promise to provide for him and his family in future, 
a step which at least displayed prudence on tho 
part of the duke, if not generosity, since it pro- 
v^cd the poet from seeking tho protection of 

•VRauiis ud geTerd pther p«en» of Schakiurt, in a work 
lately publiahed, entitled, “ ITie Jfoetry of OornjSBy," by 
aifiied BMkerriUe. 
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am but :m eveiy-ilay man,” sniJ be to a friend one i 
day, “in my cooler moments, but, if this breath of 
heaven Imppens to lall, oii me, 1 siisoiiss myself, 
and produce tilings that ix'inind my sober reason 
of the immortality of hnmaii nature. 1 feel so 
happy then that I would fain die in one of these 
ee.slasies.” To conviiiee his friends of this hicility, 
he on one occsisiou dictated a letter faster than the 
amanuensis could'writc it, composed a song and 
set it to music, whilu, with a learned friend, lie 
kept np on uniiitorrnpted discussion on a given 
book, and all within lialf-an-honr. 

His autobiography, though written with all the 
eloquence and warmth whi^h might he expected 
fi1)m Ins'character, sulfors from this very facility. 
It contain.s..long eliai-nctcristics of persons now 
unknown, Sind the lengthy descriptions of his own 
feelings and sentiments do^but weary the general 
rbador; hence, while the imprisonmeiits of iVllieo 
are known to every eivilr.cd nation on earth, the' 
autuhiugraphy of iSclinhart ,hus, perhaps, been 
seai*oely read beyond his native country. His 
works, published in eight volumes, arc now also 
little read, except by those who make litcivdi.re 
their profession. The poet Riiiiger aptly called 
him a poetical Vesuvius, that vomited hrilliunt 
Haines, hut not nnniixcd with ashes. 

In the ordinary aflliirs of life Sehuhart possessed 
hut llic simplicity of a child, and was exposed to 
he jdimdered by every designing knave. When 
he gave a concert a friend had to watch over the 
receipts, and he never knew the stale of liisjfash- 
hox, except when it was empty. Ho was orten 
known to enter a coHee-hon.se.without a farthing 
in his pocket, having given it all to beggars, or 
wandering mcchfiuies, tliat .so lnfc.-<t tlicr-higli roads 
of Germany; and oneo he look olf a new great¬ 
coat to give it to an old broken soldier whom I'l’o 
met in the middle of winter." Even in prison the 
senliuel.s plundered liiin by udiniiiLtering to his 
vanity. On his daily w.alks they presented arms 
as ho passed, for which lie tossed them some 
money, as he felt proud of the honour. This soon 
became known to the others, and every walk he 
took Cost him more lli.-in half the money he pos- 
.se.s'icd. Of his per.sonnl ai'pcaranca one anecdote 
will suflicc. A friend had takeVi liis portrait, 
which lie had hung np in his room. A .“1 ranger, 
on entering it with a friend of SSchuhart’s, e.x- 
daimod, ns ho looked at the portrait, “ Haii- 
t»;i!” - , 

“ Afi the yovlraits tlid 1 have seen of Danton,” 
says ■hi.s soul nro searccly to he disl.mgu'islied 
.1-0111 iiiy .fattier; and several li■iond.^ who have 
seen Hiinton in the (.'ouveqlion, say that this re- 
.'"cmblaucc extends even to the voice, manner, ac¬ 
tion,-afiff to the whole person, in a most turpvising 
degreo." His son, writing iijion th'e character of 
hLs father, as a coutinuatioii of liis antohingrnphy, 
concludes with these words: “ N-bw the disldnt 
1 cade:- will merely exclaim, ‘ Pity that Sclmbart 
had not had a hotter cilucalion ! I’ity that a petty 
despot should have robbed him of the he.st part of 
his life. Pity tlnv.t. he was not thrown into a 
larger and more worthy sphere of .action; ho would 
then li-avc worked, not merely vliapsodically, but 
would have produced inastcrpreccs for po.sterity, 
for he was one of the most talented men of his 


THE POWER OP A LITTLE ROOK. 

In the Jubilee Memorial of the Religions Tract 
Society-, tlio follow'ing striking fact is rccorUed, 
illustrative of the heneflciul etTccls Uiat follow tlie 
distribution of good books. Thi-s cheap and easy 
mctlif’Al of 4oing good we strongly rccuinuiend. 

An old vendor of tracts, when visiting a deposi¬ 
tory at Stroud,.related the following fact:— “As 
1 passed through a village in Yorkshire, I asked a 
poor woman to buy a religious tract. Shu refused- 
1 turned round and tln-ew one in at the door, and 
the wind carried it under the table. The man of 
the house came home, saw it, took it up, and read 
the title, ‘ The Wonderful Advaiit.-igcs ot Hriinkon- 
nesshe left his dinner, and put it-in liis pocket- 
After lie got to his work, he road U. In the 
evening his companiuns missed him at the uIq- 
liuuse; and .when they saw him, they inqnireil 
where ho was on the preceding evening. He said 
lie had been reading a religious tract. Oil giving 
this account of liiinsclf, they all'huighed, .niff f«.iid 
lie was going to turn Slethodist. His iii-ighl)onr!» 
said, 'John P. w.-is sober last night,' which quite 
suiqn-ised them, as this .seldom occurred. But 
from this time he kept from the puhlic-liousc, and 
began to pay his debts. His wife told all wfio 
impiired about him, that the cause of this great 
change was reading a religions tract, entitled, 
'The Wonderful Advanhiges of Driuikenncss,’ 
wliieli'U jioor man had thrown in at their door. 
After being away two year.s, I returned to that 
ncigliboiirhood again. 1 stopped' at a piihlic-hoiise. 
about two miles distant'from the village before 
nainod, and otl'ered iiiy tracts for sale. One of the 
persoii.s in the room, with a dreadful oatli, said, I 
was one of those Methodists tliat had made their ! 
eoiiipanion mad. Tho wom.an of the liou.se said, 

' Do yon call him mad ? then I wish you were like | 
.him, and you would pay the the jiouiuls yon 
owe me; lor he has paid mo every farthing he 
owed me, and all in less tl;an two years.’ On 
entering n house, about a mile fartlicr, I w-as 
iiiforj.'ied lli.-il the tract I hud thrown, two yc.'irs 
before, into a poor man's house, )iad made him 
another ihan. At length I arrived at the village. 

A womiui looked very hard at me, aiu^wiid,' Arc 
you nut tho man who sold me some tracts about 
two years agot?’ 1 said I was. 'flicn she said, 

I ‘ Yon must go with me to the house where you 
,throw the tract in, and I am quite .sure the woman 
willjiot tell yon to go to kclj, now.’ A soon as 1 
entered, the woman infin-incd. her 1 was tho old 
man she so much w'i.sljed to see. She cried oiil, 

' What! that dear man who threw in tlio tract ?’ 
am^ running, she took hold of my hand, and said, 

‘ I humbly beg your pardon for wdial 1 said; I 
was in a nassion, and very vile and wicked.’ She 
bade me sit down to dinner, and said her hnsbmid 
would be there in a few minutes. A.s soon as be 
came in, she told him who I was. He took me 
very kindly hy^he hand, and said, ' Blessed was 
that hour when you threw the tract into my house, 
and tlirice blessed is that God who directed you 
to one so wicked. I was then poor and wretched; 
spent most of my time in the alo-hotise; but now, 
thank God, I have a house of my own, and Mm 
piy delight to talk o? the goodness of that uoil 
which directed me to the reading of the tiaet.’ 
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a draopinjr head I winidcred till the road 
divided. Hownow sprang merrily forward, aiul 
No. M9. 


uF UtE rtUaiACE* 

I followed wifliout thinking. What did it matter 
which way I went.® I looked up to heaven 
and said, " Lord, teach me to do thy will 1 Let 
thy good Spirit guide m6 in a plmn patli." 
Tliis prayer to the Father of the orphan 
! ' -TV* 
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RiiJ ilic t i>r • tl-c ror BlvengtlicieJ 

mp. ! 

The pniinlry on this title of the trtvjn. was new 
to iiie, and was exfewlinj'ly beautiful; lano-htcr , 
iKi'l spiitf, too, were lippril o)i all sides froin the I 
mowers and haymaljcr.s. I liad ‘tasted, nothin" ! 
since my early breakfast, and 1 had long been out ; 
of the habit of ruuninp:. Heat and falifriic werej 
ovcrcomiii" me when the noonday bell sounded in j 
a di.-<tant valley, and the labonvors sat down to eat ; 
their dinners. Shame kept me from bepf'in" : but | 
I seated myself by the side of the vca,d and ; 
Wittehed them. One of the mowers seemed to : 
nvidor.stavid my melane.holy ytarvin" look, while 
Ilo'vnow, less sprupnious thaii J, was enjoyin" ; 
some scrap^'thiwii to him. j 

‘‘ Yoinisrster,’’ sai.l he, " I suppose yon and the 
■’.eg’ are mneh alike. Are you hungry P ” 

“ Indeed I am,” f answered in a low voice. 

“ (tome here, then ; yoil shall Im.ve something,'' 
too," J sprang np, and fell .to; all looked com- 
I essiiinatcly' at ^ne “ I suppose yesterday was 
fast day with you,” said one. 

'• Every day h.as been that with me.” And tl.on 
1 l.old them how it had lately fared with me. 

‘‘ Yon have done for yourself there," said the 
fir.-.t man. “ AVhero will yon go P ” , 

I conid only an.swer that T did not know. 

“ I’oor little fellow! ” said the man, and he cut 
me otr a piece of broad as large as wh.it I got at 
Ruppel’s in a whole week. “ Goodi bye now, and 
I say tiy and get a place.” 

I left them ivith hearty thunks, and wandered 
on through one village, and. still onward, when 
the snn sank, and my limbs refused to go further; 
and Hownow, ton, hung his head cl,t)WR, and crept 
w(‘!irily after 'me. Seeing no chance of'.a bed, [ 
turned into a field, and ■^bsjthcd in a little river . 
which rippled invitiiudy by my side. Ties greatly | 
refreshed me and Iliwiiow, whe followed my i 
_ example. I then, by the moonlight, divided the j 
' bread into four portions, took one for myself, gave I 
Hownow his share, laid the rest by till nioi'ning, I 
and choosing a haycock we both crept under it. I ' 
prayed earnestly and aloud, and my eyes were | 
sooii closed in most peaceful slumber. Ho who ' 
falls aslecm iu pious trust that he is in God’s ' 
keeping, sleeps well. As soon os tlie .sna^^s first 
rays gilded the landscape, Hownow and I crept I 
out of our hole. I set tho haycock in <wder,. j 
blretphed my limbs, mid then prayed in tlm words' 
of the noble Inmn :—< “ 

» » c* • 

“ Lot my first thontdit be. yimse and prayer— 

Uis ii.Pi'cii.a I extol; c 
Tlie Ijiinl thy Kratefiil will hear— 

‘ Sing pniUc to him, ni>"*itoul!” 

T'Telfi very happy, and, dividing my breakfast 
with Hownow, J returned to tke high road. The 
aimless, unfettered, wandering life on whidt I mts 
again entering brought back the feelings of Bay 
eafiy day.s; and as now I had no barrow to draw, 
or blows to dread, I gave myself up with boyish 
thoiiglitlessncss to the full enjoyment o£ the 
pre.sciit, unconqcnued about the future. 

U was midday before I reached a village. To 
b.'g I felt ashamed, and I resolved to seek some 
“crvice, but it never oeetirred to mo that I might 
f il; and wlieu on the first cheerful inquiry at a 
hoa'\s Ibr work, the question came, “ What work* 


can a little fellow like you do?” I anaweved 
boldly, “ Any thing yod will give me to do.” The 
woman laughed and said, “ You have a very good 
opinionc of yourself. Be off; wo don't want a 
little boy like you, who can do nothing but cat.” 
I stood astounded. She gave me a big piece of 
breadj^'and said, " Now be off.” 

This was like a tbundcrboll; the whole edifice 
of my hopes was^^destroyed. Bowed down, I crepi 
on, but experienced lbe.s.aiiie fate at two or three 
other houses. With scalding tears stroamiiig from 
my eyes 1 reached tho ond of the village. There 
a pe.asaut tried to persuade me to part with 
Hownow, and called me names for refusing, tlimiob 
I was starving. I wandered on into the eouutry 
again. The snn was scorching, and weighed down 
os 1 was with sorrow, I felt dreadfully tired. I 
seated niy.self by the road-side under a’tree, for a 
storm was copiiiig on. A carriage came along the 
road, i.nd filled me with envious fecling.s, “now 
happy,” thought 1, " a rich man mu.»t bo; -when it 
rains, he can sfe in hi,s yindags. while 1 aii'i ex¬ 
posed to the storm.” ' 

A gentleman about fifty, and a girl of my own 
ago, wer.a in tho carriage. As it c.-mie up to wliwc 
I sat, the gentleman looked at me—my oye.s were 
most likely still red—and said kindly, " What'is 
tlie matter, my boy p Arc you tired P ” 1 ni>- 
sweretl piteoiuty that T had boon ruiiniiig since 
day-break. “ That is a long f Inie. Well, got in 
here, “^hat will re.^t yon, and' help you cm.” 

The coachrami made a sour face, htit what did 
that signify P I got in, and tho carnage rolled 
swiftly down the hill towards a wood; This was 
grand; we went as if wc' were living. It began 
to Ihiimler viwy loud, but only a tevr drops of rain 
fell. When wo had scarcely reached the middle 
of the wood a fiash of lightning shot across ns, and 
a frightful cracking peal of tlniiider followed im¬ 
mediately. The horses were fi iglitened, and tore 
along like mad creatures, and the .coachman ]o.st 
all control over them. A pieiying shiiek broke fi iU, i 
the carriage, and, in a moment, it If^' in the ditch 
at tjie wad-side. I was thrown upon tlie liank 
witli .such force that I w.as stumVed, but it coni*! 
not liavV been tor a long time. When I caine to 
myself, I felt sometJiing warm trickling down my 
face, aiid fonnd it was blood fi'brn a gifim tB. across 
Hiy ilir^^. „ I wiped it, omd looked round and 
MW the kind geptleman sittmg under a fteoi hold¬ 
ing^ his arm and moaning. The coachman cem- 
phmacd of his hip. The carriage ivas not in- 
jnfed, and the little girl wSLs unhurt. She came 
up to me to look at inc. ‘^Poor boy.” biiid 4hc 
gentleman, who wfis fnucb hurt, “ I intended to do 
ytu a kiiidrieas, but it has* turned out otherwise.” 
I .-ai.sed myself up, and looked for-the means of 
washing off the blood; but when I had returned 
ftam a^eighboOTHW sprktg, the wound still bled 
fast, and-I did not iwmv bow to stop it. The kind 
young lady now came and bound my head up 
with a handkerchief which she wore round her 
i>ct‘k. In the meantime, some people had come 
up a'lid assisted in getting the carriage out of the 
ditch, and advised that we shoidd all return to the 
villiigc, where there was a clever surgeon, which 
was good new's to the gentleman, who suttbiw^p- 
cccdhigly, though 'he tried .to conceal thi8.^lH^e 
kindly* urged me to go ivith them ; but, though 
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;nncti iiiclinod, I had rosolvefl nt)t to reluiii (o 
tliat village, so I remained, and they went haelc. 
'J'lie storm liad spent itself in the last violent 
burst; the sky was clear, but the forest was 
gloomy, and 1 hastened on to reach tne open 
gi'onnd. In about a quarter of an hour I came to 
ii part of the forest where the foliage w*s less 
dense, and heard tho lively stirrinjf sound of a 
hoi'dsman’s horn. The feeling of anxiety whicli 
I had experienced in tho ^silent flark forest gave 
place to joy at being again in tho nciglibourliood 
of men, awl Howuow seeqied to share my feelings. 
I soon left tho wood; and before inc, in tho 
golden tints of the setting sim, lay a beautiful 
landscape. A chain of hills formed a link between 
a mountain and jduins covered with rich corn¬ 
fields, while behind me rose tho dark wood from 
which I had just emerged." Everything was 
gilded by the sun, .and n>y heart was soothed by 
the sight. 1 looked up to the blue Aeaven above, 
full of hope that I should yet find the means of 
honast subsistence. ^ * 

The fulfilment of my wish was nearer tliau I 
thought. I was so fatigued that I felt as if I 
could scarcely creep on. Whaif I had quite pa.sscd 
flic underwood which skirteil the forest, there lay 
hi'fore mo a wide e.vp.'ui.sc of eonnlry covered with 
golden heath in full flower, and on patches of 
grass, seated here and tliere, were separate groups 
of tho various animals comp'osing the herd, cows 
and steers, goafs and swine. An old In^sman 
was loaniug i^^ainst the trunk of a soUfory birch 
tree. Jfownow sej, up a loud bark. This atfivoeted 
the lierdsrmin’s iiotfce to. the dog; and after look¬ 
ing attentively at him, 1« ciUIcd him, but Ilownow 
obeyed no stranger's call. Ho then perceived mo. 

'• Vou look very tired,” said he, gooduaturedly. 
“Aro you very hungiy?” Without waiting for 
an answer, ho olfered me a piece of broad, which 1 
immediately shared with Hownow, and showed 
practically ho\7 innch we needed the food. * 

“ I say, is that dog yours ?” “ Yes." “ Will 
you sell him?” “No,’’ replied I, emphatically; 
where I go, he goes, and where he goes, 1 go.” 

” Ho! ” said^lhe old man, and drew his reugli 
hand over his face. “ ^ say,” said he^ after a 
short pause, “ do you live )jear here ?” 

“ 1 comchfrom a-good way ofl",” I replied. , 
Another pause. “-3 say, have you .my une be¬ 
longing to you ? ” .“ 1 am alone in the world,” I 
answered, “and am trying to find work.” His 
countouaiice brightened up, .and he said, “l’o»« 
yourself and your ■•dCg P” “ Yes,” “ Whosver 
ud.es youjnto his ftervice, takes your dog too?" 
“Yes, as long as I stay.” • * 

“ Well, ray lad, my dog happens to be goodifor 
nothing; or, to tell the truth, tho forester (foot 
liim bccauBO he was a poacher, and sometimes 
went a hunting. How as I am withoijt .u ^i^, 
I could find work for a helper like you; for I have 
to mind both the knavish goats and tl^p trouble¬ 
some pigs, which is a piece of weak beyond my 
old won>-out knees, which won’t stand much run¬ 
ning. I think you and your dog may as well stop 
with mo. I'll give you food and a ^ir of shoes. 
The peasants will give you clothes if you take 
care of their cattle.” 

^Huis was not a time for hesitation, so I con¬ 
sented. . • 


“ Well,” said tho man, “ you shall stop with 
me. The village bell will soon ring; wo will then 
go borne, and if ray wife agrees to it, it shall be as 
I have BfddP” “ For how long I asked. “ We 
will see about thal.. If you behave well, and your 
dog is wllat I.take him to bo, you may stop as 
long as j-OH like; but we’ll try first. How blow 
the horn.” 

I did so, imd (ho sound rangllu'ongli the neigh¬ 
bourhood and was echoed baclt ag.ain. 

“ I'hiit will do. 1 expect yoji will malcc a good- 
herdsmpn. Try now how yon c.-m get,on wifh 
the herd.” Ho gave mo ihc whip. 

“ Look, there goes tfio bull into the clover field; 
drive him back.”- t ran as fast as I c^u1d, and 
made the powerful aniinal feel the.laste of the 
whip on his nose, as I li.ad often .seen "done in for¬ 
mer times. The boa.st rattled the clniiii which he 
wove on lii.s neck, itself a token of his fierceness, 
dowered his head and rn'Jied towards mo. Hownow 
spw this and ilctv at him, ami I, nothing daunted, 
gave him more heavy blows. IJe bellovred .foar- 
iully, but turned round and went back to the herd. 

1 Ipokcd round and saw a great brown goat mounted 
on tbo top of a hedge. At a signal from me. How- 
now flew at it and bronght it back ton. 

^ When I returned, the old man smiled compla¬ 
cently. “1 say, youngster, yon have dono ca¬ 
pitally, {ind f see very well that you and your dog 
aro both worth having. One would think yon 
had both been brought up to it. If you go on 
like thi.s I will give you a frock, and, in the nu- 
tuimi, Wlien 1 get my money for the herd, you 
shall have somethin^ to put into your pocket.” 

This exceeded all my hopes. I would gladly 
have served for my food alone, 'fhe old man often 
repeated, “ Prfivided my wife agrees to it.” This 
laado. me giie-ss tlmt slio was both master and 
mistress too, and a strict disciplinarian. 1 held 
such women ivi groat avvo, fil? opposite to Gersten- 
meicr’s lioiiso lived a poor little tailor, thin and 
lean, like Ins own thread and needle, wli» had S' • 
wife that ruled the roost; and I once savv her 
give the poor little fellow a hearty box on the ear. 
'The fear that the herdsman’s wife might be like 
her was a great weight on iny mind; but I had 
not much time-for thinking, for fhe evenin" bell 
rang, and the old man cried, “ Forward.” I was 
told to go before the licnl, and he followed. 

We had a long w.sy to go to the entrance of the 
village. On reaching it 1 stepped on one sidy, 
and the animals ran gfijftting, bloating, aiM bel¬ 
lowing t«, their sheds. At each Kotme oamo the 
same question, “ Why, Hannes, whore did yoq,. 
get that smart lad and that dog ?” * ’ 

“ He is a poor oiTfhan,” said he, evading the 
question.* “ See if you can give him some~?j«th- 
ing; the wind gets through everything he has 
on.” 

Let him loqlt in in the morning,” said several, 
very good-naturedly, to my great delight, for 1 
needed much this kindness. 

At hast we approached the herdsman’s dwidling, 
which was at,the liwlher end of the village, asid it 
was such a poor tumble-down ho^el tliat I sighed 
involuntarily. In the doorway stood a stout 
masculine-looking lyomon, with her arms a-kimbo, 
looking so pugilistic that I’sighed again. 

“ What’s that you hate got with you, Hannes?” 

y T 2 
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cried she, in a tone which did not sound over ] cotton one oF her own. Hut to me it wns a pleas- 
friendly. “ What sort of a vagabond have you | ing relic, which 1 would not have parted with for 
picked up now ? Ho looks ns if he hail been over any consideration. 

half the woild." . " Oil,,you won’t lot it go," she muttered; "get 

The blood mounted to my checks, shame and np the ladder." 
anger .striving for the mastery. " Now, we shall I took Ilownow under my arm, and after I had 
ciitch it," muttered llannes. He plucked np cou- wished> tliem good night, ascended the ladder, 
rage, and said alui)/l, " Rich men don't send their : which wa.s taken away as soon as I was up. The 

sons to us. If you want a boy, you mu.st take this | loft was dark and small, but there was fresh hay 

one." I in it, and wc soon made.ourselves n little nest. 1 

' " What arc you- thinking of?" said she, in a ,■ was so tired that I fell asleep while ifpoatiiig my 

rage. "What are we to do with him?.. Tirnc.s evening prayer, and awoke only when a voice below 
are bad, bread dear, and wo can scarcely get cried, “ Paul, get up, it is high time.” The day 

cimngh tp put into our own piouths." was scarcely dawiiing, and I wns bid to light the 

*“ Haven’t you said a hundred'times," exclaimed ; fire, but while I wns doing this I heard, through 
lie, angrily^ .‘t that I mdst get a helper, or else the the half opened door, the following conversation, 
villagers will not give me the care of the herd i “ You arc most foolish to promise him a frock, 
ally longer. And now I Injvc one yon grumble.” 1 shoes, and pocket-money. lie would have come 
She wns just beginning a bitter reply when she I tor his food pnly. What shall wc do with him in 
perceived the dog, and hei' countenance cleared. ’! the winter, when the herds stay at liome and wo 
"^I say,” she remarked, “ tfee king has not such j have to feed him ? You can keep him till Mar- 
a dog as that! Where did you get him ? What ' tiimias, and then turn him off.” „ 
did he cost ?” “ Nothing!” replied her husband, J Rat the dog ?" said Hnnncs. 

triumphantly. * “ We must pet him that he may like to stay 

“ Nothing 1 You speak like a fool, husband,” with us," answered the wife, 
exclaimed she, .angrily. “No oiio would'give “ I say, you began very well yesterday with the 
away such a dog as that." dog's food, eli!” « 

“ People ought to hear before they find fault. “ Hold your tongue,” she bawled out, “ I know 
T say the dog belongs to the boy, and comes into what I'm abimt; lie must not sleep any more with 
the bargain. He is n dog fit tor the king, and : that boy. He shall sleep with u.s in onr room, 
has shown to-day what he can da>; and I say a ResidejT, I will sometimes keep him at home.” 
better helper could not be got any where." Haimes I was sltockcd at tho woman's dishonesty; but 
then related the whole history of his meeting ine. | still I could not help laughing at it, as I knew all 
“ Oh, well,” said she, when her linsbaild had their ciTorts would be useless, 
concluded, “ he may stop.” After we had breakfas-ed I Avent through tho 

While this cor.vcrsatiou was gping on, I was village, blowing the horn. The people were very 
standing at the comer of the house, and eny con- kind to me. At one house 1 got a piece of bread 
dition Avas not enviable. Come,” said Hannc^ ; and cheese, at another a pair of old shoes and an 
and AA'O both entered, .the hut, Avhich consisted of old coat. In short, I w.as very siicees.sfu1, and the 
ono small room, a little kitchen, and a loft which Jood wiw very acceptable, as tlie lierdwife cut me 
was reached by n ladder. Oh Iioav Avretehed very small slices. 

-■■■^eA'crythiiig looked. Disorder and dirt everyAvliere; That day everything Aveiit,Avcll Avith tho cattle, 

and all so small that one could scarcely turn Hoavuoav showed he had the right-blood in his 
round. Happily, however, there Avere no children, vcini^; but the labour Avas not small. It was so 
The meal of curds and potatoes Avliich was staiid- difticAilt to keep in order the sitouted cattle, as 
ing ready seemed to mo a royal feast, but the ac- Ilmmes ‘vailed the pigs, and the nimble goats 
compauimeuts were not ple<asant, ns the whole Avero always ready to trespass. I was obliged to 
history of my day's misfortunes avus iipiultingly bo epntinually riiiiiiing, hunting, andeloohing on 
criticised. 1 was very Aveary, and Avould fain liaA’c all sides, AA'hileyold Haimcs sh'ctehed. hiraseif at his 
laid doAvu; but prayer or rest were not yet for, c.^-se on the gropnd and smoked his pipe, er else 
me. I Avas ordered to draAv watca, clean ont tho gave orders and Avent to sleep. I was very tired 
goat-shed (which had is/'b been done for n week, 'by the evening, but rest wm not to be thought of. 
and was cdn^quently hard Avork), and then to iyfiig up the goats, drawing Vater, running ronnd 
vhreak potatoes into the Avatcr in which the plates the village with the tallies and fetching, the bread 
had been rinsed for Hownow’s supper. Happily wns all my work. '■ 

the bid man heard ibis, and ordered her to porir At night, when I had taken np HoAvnow and 
in 'silme milk, as a good dog ought to .have good wae about to mount the ladder, the hardwife called 
food. She obeyed, but very angeilyr Haniies him- ont, " Hollo! that won’t do, the dog spoik the 
self prepared a bed for Hownow, and called him to hay; I Have made him a bed in the room.” 
lie doAvn in it. " He Avon’t do that,” said I; " he 1 set Mm down, laughing to myself, and as- 
is Aised to sleep by my side.” cended tjie lad.dcr alone; but you should have 

“But hoAV will j'on get him np the ladder?” seen the agony of the faithful creature; he sprung 
asked the woman. upon tho ladder, barked, and would not be poeified. 

" I will carry him up in niy aA'ins,< But will yon The Avoman called him, llannes called him; it was 
be so good as to give me a little oil and a bit of of no nse. She then tried to lay hold of him, but 
mg ? the wound on my forehead pains mo very though in general a lover of peace, Hownow 
ranch.” She,did this for mo, but evidently dis- bristled bis hair fiercely, showed his teeth,|||||d 
believed ray statement about hoAV I got it, and en- snarled so disi^reeably that ^he retreated sotw- 
deavoured to cxcliaiigc the silk handkerchief for u "ing. I'avent down, and at length pcr.'iiiaded him 
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to Ho still; but when I burned away, he sprang ’ 
up wildly, dashed out of the door, and stood j 
whiinperinf' on the ladder. “ Take him with you 
then,” said the termagant, and banged tffo door ; 
behind me. How happy Hownow was when I; 
took him up with me! How lovingly he %wned ' 
upon me, and what good this afructionrdid me, and ; 
how the poor dumb animal’s fidelity put to shame | 
the faithless people who wished tH separate ns! i 
Unkind os the herdwif^ was at first, she grew j 
much more so when she fj^nnd bow futile were all | 
her efforts to detach the dog from me. I bore all i 
in patience, as 1 was no longer eating the bread of ' 
idleness, it was, however, a dismal prospect that I 
I was to bo turned out in the winter. Several 
times the woman shut np Hownow, and wonld not | 
’ let him go. This was bitter indeed j but one day i 
in September, when JIannes was ill, she tried this,' 
and the powers of darlaiess seemed* let loose. I, 
answered, I am sorry to say, very angrily, and at j 
Ifimtli Hanucs interfered in my balialf. lie him- j 
self let the dog mit, but'anger was boiling within j 
me. I drove out the herd, my ill humour iii- ; 
creasing at every step. The cattle had never been i 
so nnmanagciihlc; it seemed as if they would pro- | 
voko me to the uttermost. The pigs got into a | 
jiotnto field and injured themselves; and ns the 
herdsman had to pay for any damage occ.asioned 
or sustained by the cattle. I'should never dare to 
return home if any-harm happened to tbemv 
The next morning the herdsman was obliged 
to keep his bed, and liis wicked wife actually shut 
the dog up again,* but, out of consideration for 
the sick man I suppressod my auger and took the | 
herd out. The pigs again broke into the potato ' 
field. Ill a great rage I threw the thick iron- 
hound stick at them, a thing Hannes had often 
warned me against. Ah! how little we think of ; 
the conse<iucnces that may follow from one false I 
step. Unluclijly the weapon had struck a pig,*i 
which fell down. 1 rushed up to it and found ■ 
it dead! 11% rage was gone, but indescribable 
anguish seized me. What was to be done P I could i 
not pay for thc^aniraal. Then, in addition lo all | 
Ibis, was added the convjption tli.'it I bad allowed 
myself to be carried away by jwssion. 1 stood 
like a statue. At ]engtb an idea glimmered stress 
the darkness of my mind. I must bo off as fast as 
my logs will carry «no. This was wrong; for at 
all risks I should have remained and confessed my' 
fault. I threw away my herdsman’s wallet juid* 
stick, and left thd lArd to take care of itself, <ind 
riHi off as fast I cSnld. How far 1 ran 1 know 
not, but it was in a part ol»tlie country unknown 
to me that I stopped, breathless, at the entrimce 
of a wood; • no village was in sight, and I ^d 
myself down in a field of unent oats. It would 
be fruitless to attempt to describe myestat^ of 
mind. Now', when the starry canopy shone above 
me, I first perceived that my second .error had 
been worse than the first; I hath left the herd 
without any one to take care of them. What mis¬ 
chief they might get into! I closed my eyes 
because 1 did not venture to look np to heaven, 
and dared not to praj. I thought only of my 
am fault; Uiat of the herdwifo seemed small in 
caparison. And my Hoviinow, the only thing 
that loved me or that I loved, was separated 
from me. 


NOVEMBER IN CANADA. 

Drill xc Hid early partofTNovember, imincdiately 
before the setting in of the' Canadihn winter, a 
grateful iiUerv^l occurs of brief duration, which 
has rccei-fed the name of the Indian summer from 
its agrceabicness lo the senses. A delightful 
Warmth is then difi’used through the air in open 
situations, though iii the depth of woods, and 
other close localities, the woaHier is occasionally , 
oppressive. There is, however’ a general dimness 
in the 'atmosphere, and the face of nature is 
covered by a thin and boautifnl haze. Morning 
and evening the suif looks red, as the blue nu-s 
are lost in traversing a great thickness of tho 
obscured medium, while the red nfyii^ having a 
greater momentum, force a passage through it, 
anfi are received by the eye. The clouds that 
Jiang aloft in smoky vohjmes with fantastic shapes 
arc tinged with salfrou and pale crimson light, 
appearing like the •clouds over London. at«tho 
dawn or close of a warm snltr;f day, when such 
hu^s arc coinmonly rcHecIcd by tho overhanging 
nussses of vapour. Not a breeze riifllcs the surface 
of tlvo waters, waves a bl.ido upon the ground, or 
moves .1 leaf of the forest.' Such arc tho ordinary 
pliciioincna. But somcliiiics the haze i.s innclt 
more dense and palpable, approximating to the 
darkness of a metropolitan fog. 

llVhile quartered at Montreal, about twenty 
years ago. Major Stuck witnessed one of the “ dark 
days ” in* question. The morning set in fine and 
calm. • In a few hours tho sky became overcast, 
and threatened raiif or wet mi.<t, though none fell. 
About- twqlve o’clock the sun had the appearance 
ns if loqkcu a9 through red glnss^^and darkness 
came .on. ' By one the, fiery orb was no longer 
visible, and the darkness became more decided. 
It was impossible to reaik in the hoiuics, and 
candles were obliged to be lighted. About two 
o'clock tho gloom was as total as tliat of «■) dar^ 
night in England. Objects were not to be seen 
at the distance of two or three yards; drivers in 
the streets were running against each other; and 
nervous people gave way to indefinite alarms. 
Very old Canadians remarked that it was one of 
their “ dark days,” though fhey had not seen an 
example bo complete since they ivcre boys. After 
the total obscuration had continued upwards of 
an hour, it bc^n to clear away as gradually as it 
came on, till business avocations were resumed as 
usual, candles were extifij^ished injbe mess rpom, 
and Montreal was itself again. Jt was soon^ 
ascertained, by report# from distant^uarter.s, thaf* 
this extraordinary uoaiftidc darkness had prevailed 
over sotne thouWd srpiare miles of l««4.jiud 
lakes. , 

Among the causes assigned for this phenome¬ 
non, the opinion w.as at first most prevalent that 
it was smoke from some of the far-west priuries, 
the long grass of ivhich might have been burning. 
But this was speedily disprovetl, for the hunters 
who run tho wild buffalo on the' plains saw no 
traces of sucfi ii vast fire in tWeir excursions, and 
it was impossible that the grass could have grown 
again in. so short a time had such a fire taken 
place. The generaf haze of’the atmosphere at this 
season has likewise been .attributed to the con¬ 
flagration of forests by the Indians inhabiting the 
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countries nfirtbward of tlio great lakes. But the 
ordin.tiy dimness is more or less an annual ocenr- 
venee. and cannot thcre'fore be expIaiiYetl by acoi- 
'leritai causes; nor wonid North America be at 
•leH'iit dotbed with such vast tracts of wood 
ii.id they been subject to periodical luivoo upon a 
‘fide so extensive. In the instsmee of such con- 
ils.<’'rntion3, the illumination is seen over immense 
sjuices ; the smoke has a wolUdeKned drift dotcr- 
. mined by. the winds, and the conntries are sufli- 
cicntly explored to render some inlbnnation of the 
event cei'tain. Bcsidc-s, the period of the' year is 
that wlicn the firing of the trees and grasses is 
net likely to spread freely, ofving to the humidity 
of the ground frmn tlic.Hutumnnl rains. Nature’s 
rhoinistry iloiibtless uflere the true explanation 
both of usual and extraordinary appearances. Tlie 
fermentation in' process, of an immense mass of 
vegetable matter shed Ivy the forests, whicli. is. 
undergoing decomposition in thd latter part of 
Oetbher and bogjnning of November, is probably 
intimately connected with the peculiar w'armth 
ond misty aspect then ob.servod in the air. Hence 
it is suppo.sod that a groat alteration will bo 
|.■^iboted in the season, as clearing the land'Con¬ 
tinues to diminish the quantity of dccayuig vege¬ 
tation; and old settlers have noticed a change 
alre.ady, tbe characteristics of the interval not 
being so decided as formerly. In addition to this, 
as the brief season begins to close, ail the waters, 
so immensely abundant in the region, undergo 
the process of conversion into a solid forit, giving 
out in large quantities the caloric which hao lield 
them in a stale of iluidity; and heat thus developed 
naturally occasioiip a thin mist, a coin,'non spec¬ 
tacle over thft surface of a newly frozen ^^tream. 
Tliase causes, in their ordinary operation, and 
acting with intense effect under a peculiar conj- 
bination of cir-umstt'mees, iii)poar ^ adequate to 
explain the hazy and dark days of North America, 
othougir there may have been at particular times 
oflier agencies at worlt, for the present to us 
occult and recondite. 

After an interval of perfect stagnation, the con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere is often changed by a 
hurricane of wind and snow, which comes on 
^vithout the slightest previous warning. Tlio 
kackwoodsman iii the silence and solitnue of the 
forest suddenly hears a distant hollow rushing 
sqnnd. It is the voice of the bla;<t, the tone of 
which‘increases every ®qment, while the sur¬ 
rounding air isi still perfectly calm. On< looking 
,.\jp, visible evMonco of disturbance is adoM to the 
audible, tKe cn)ud8, hitherto so motionless, drift¬ 
ing iir several diiferent dirtotions with great ra¬ 
pidity}’''A dense gloom overspreads the; heavens, 
the thundering shock of falling trees, the rending 
of branches from the pines, and the rush of the 
whirlwind become more distinct, liR it sweeps by. 
darkening the air with scattered boughs and 
blinding snow. The forest now loses entirely its 
foliage; not a .leaf remains aloft; the decayed 
timber is prostrate; and many a giant of ^e 
woodlands, still hate, but witli exposed roots, is 
laid low, after standing the shocks of a eentni'y. 
'fhe storm comes from,the fropn shorMof Hud¬ 
son’s Bay and 'Labrador. It brings to a close the 
brief reign of the Indian summer. Afterwards 
the atnoaphere clears, the sky becomes beautifully 


.sei'eiie, and of a bright azure hue, while intense 
frost comr.ieiico.s. The small Hvers are suon 
I completely frozen over; ice shuts up the bays and 
' inlets of the great lakre, extending inauy miles 
towards their eeiit.ro; vast icicles depend from the 
cliffs i^und the Niagara fulls; snow covers deeply 
tlie entire sUrfiicc, hardened into a solid pavement 
by the cold, and winter is for the time loid para¬ 
mount of the codatry. 


A SUJLlIEirS SOJOURN IN JERSEY. 

If was just at the .lawn of a glorious summer’s 
morning tliat wo first approiiched the shores of 
Jersey, and found (lursclves in a short space of 
time casting anchor in the harbour of St. Holier. 
Wo cottlil see tbe beautiful daylight waxing 
purer and briglitcr, till range after range of crim¬ 
son clouds arose, aud bank above bank. of the 
fresh green woo'Is e.xpanded, softly glittering hi 
their I'ur-sprcad niiignifieence! ‘Another day vlas 
granted to mortal life, visible in the divine colour¬ 
ing so lavi.sliiy spiaad on all around; and 'uroad 
awake sectned tbe whole joyful world, as ivo sat on 
the deck of the vessel lost in cuuteinplatiou of 
the sceno before ns. 

Wo had the good fortune to .arrive at high 
water; and no one, under sueh ch’cumslauces, 
e.au sqj’. rouucl the point, and strcteli across 
the, mouth of St. Aubiu’s bay towards the liar- 
bour of St. llelisr, without the iJio.st lively admi¬ 
ration ef the vio'.v. Most of ^he elemeuls of the 
beautiful are there. Tliero is the wide-spreading 
bay, stretching in a fine bend of many miles, its 
sloping shores ehaimingly lulurued with woods and 
cultivated fields, and thickly doited with orna¬ 
mental vill-as and cottages. On the left, us you 
enter the harbour, is the grey and imposing ibr- 
fress kuowu by thu name of Elizalietli’s castle, 
built on a commanding time-wura rock almost 
surroimdod by tbe sea; while in front is seen the 
town, backed by an extensive range of wooded aud 
cultivhtcd heights now in all theiiksiimmcr luxu¬ 
riance. • , 

Little is seen of the town of St. llelier on firat 
cnterpig the harbour, or iu midnng ynnr way to 
any of the hotels. Almost .the iiret thing that 
struck us on laudiiw was the aiv<of prosperity eyery- 
‘ where visible. Iniblio works were in rapid pro- 
gre.ss ou all aides; while there were no empty 
shops or houses, no beggarsi )ior oven any appear¬ 
ance of poverty or distress. The contrast is veny 
great in this respect, when one compares St. He- 
lier^ith any town of a sinliiar size in England. 
Thc^same impression continues in full Jorce if yon 
extend your walks into the environs. This ab- 
senq^ of alistreas arises, we imagine, chiefly from 
the unusual fertility of tho soil, and also in some 
measure f{om the abundance of employment al¬ 
ways to be met#vith. ^ 

St. Helier lies frouUng the sea, and is backed by 
a range of hills not rising immediately behind it, 
bnt at the distance of more than a mile and a half 
inland, aud the whole of thib intermediate 8^.ee is 
occupied by villas .and cottage residences, with tMr 
gar^ns aud orchard^. We were assured that 
thing could be imagined to surpass the beauty of 
this country when the fruit-trees were iu blossom, 
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it bt;intt at that vernal season a perfect scene of not a cloud was to bo seen in all the deep Lino 
cnelumtroeut. The orchartls adorn the slopes and ^ sky, and Iho atmosphere \fas nearly as transparent 
crown the eminences, and Iho luxnrianf foliajfo of | as we have seen it in more southern climes. The 
their frees and shruks, and their picturesimo vino- | .sun was iflotmted high in* heaven, and all nature 
rie.s, add inucli to the general richness and Dright-' seemed to rejoice ns we slo\tly w.njfclercd along 
ness of the landscape, ' I pleasant hy-payis, where never dust lay, or from 

One of our first visits was paid to^thc ntovket- | gate to [rate of pathless inelosurcs, inhaling the 
place, which we rank decidedly first*among the ; perfume of the nnmerons flowers growing in such 
many markets that wo have seen, as regards the i profusion at our feet. Now an^ then wo caught 


many markets that wo have scejj, as regards the j profusion at our feet. Now an^ then wo caught 
display of vegetables, friiits, and flowers. A '• glimpses of a bright running stream; while ou 
most agreeable and captivating sight it was to go ; our return, there again lay the beaut iftjl bay cx- 
thero in the early morning, before the freshness j pandin;^ before us, with the sea beyond, like a * 
was exhaled by the heat and glare of the day, and sheet of molten silver, with not a ripple'even to 
when all its tempting wares were displayed in the ! disturb its placid bosom. This walk is one of the 
manner best calculated to set'off their respective , most attractive in Mie neighbourhood, .and ]U)t 
attractions. iPhe proftision of what in England j long enough to be attended with any fatigue, 
would be reckoned rare greenhouse flowers was I Elixabeth castle is well worthy of visit, and 
very striking, and added a charm to one’s life in j to the curious in legendary loro it pos.scsscs the 
Jersey j for you are enabled at a {omparativcly ; atfraction of a tradition, which the guide, wifji 
very small cost to surround yourself with as bril- '•very little pressing, is too happy to relate. Ou the 
li.nit aif array of sweet-scented and many-colonred summit of a rftek a little to the south of the 


li.iul aif array of sweet-scented and many-colonrcd 
bl'tssoms ns if y»u rejoiced in a Well-kept and ex¬ 
pensive greenhouse of your own. Most of the 
ladies at St. Ilelier go to market themselves. 
When the Imsine^s of the daj*is partly over, the 
market-place i Imnges its char.actcr, and becomes a 
•si^eno of amuscim nt; and many an agreeable hour 
have we lonngcd away there, w'atching all that 
w.as going on. , 


castle the visitor iS shown tho rude reijrains of 
a hermitage, said to have been tKo lakt retreat of 
th; principal hero of the legend. 'Ihe castle is 
not usually visited, but we recommend a walk to 
it oi> account of the fine views that will be ob¬ 
tained in the course of it. 

* The trade canied on between Jersey and the 
nearest villages of tho Etench const » dnistant. 


Tlie Rojal square is the very general rceort of' especially daring the fruit and ppame season. Rows 
all the male population. There are to Wb found of. Norman peasant womsn, m their enormous 
all the best booksellers’ shops, the reading-roams,! pyramidal caps, may always bo seen sealed 
and newspaper offlees. The coiirt-honso and ptjjn- J outside tiie market-place, with their capons, par- 
cipal church are also situated in this square, as tridge*, biires, and woodcocks. 

.also the best hotel; .an(f as all the chief thorough* I Tlie mention of those women leads us naturally 
fares of the town communicate with it, it may ! enmigli ttj tho .subject of provisions generally, 
readily bo imagined how thronged from morning , The mqpt-markct is almost entihol^ supplied from 
till night is that particular square. A square it Rranee, and the average price ot all butcher’s 

is not, according to our notions of tiro word, for ' meat may be slated at V%d. per pound of 17 J- os. 

there is not a tree, a shrub, or a blade of grass tg Pork is cxceyeut, superior "to any we have ever 
be seen; it is only an open flat space, flagged in tasted in England; in general, the other meats 
the centre with broad paving-stones. Some of the ! are not equal to our first-rate supplies,. The 
streets are jrretty and well-built; the two beat' poultry-market is well supplied, especially witn 
being tho tcrjace and tho crescent, inhabited ! geese. Fowls are about 2s. 6d. a couple; a well- 
chiefly by En^ish. In the latter a thenlre is j sized turkey from Js. to os,; a goose 2s. 6(1., and 

situated—rather a striking building,* with a j dneks about Is. 6rf. a pair. Jeravy butler is ex- 

Grecian portico—which fonns an agreeable relief I cellcnt. The average price during the summer 
to the general plainness of the buildings; fig the ' months may be stated at lOrf., during the rest of 
tr.iveller must not ‘expect to' find much arclii-1 the yea# 3rf. higher; eggs in snminer sell at orf. 
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farouT the wandere/ as to allow him to see it, as thirteen yience in If purchases a 

v#e firat did, with the gorgeous light of a beautiful' pound ofmoat at C-iJ. the ^ paid by an 
sunset thrown idl aroimd’it,*mellowing its time- English sixpence. • • • •* 

Worn tints into one harinouious whole. ln»the During tho wintqr* season there is a separate 
interior there is a monument to the memow of poullry-iyarkct wliolly supplied from 'Rm 

Major Rivson, who fdl when the French nttaaced vegetable and fruit-market is varied and abnu- 
the island in 1781. • , dant. 'riio nrice' of vegetables we shonld say is. 

The magnificent bay of St. Aubin stretches in on the wholCj rather lower than in the best- 
a fine curve to the oppo^te village, from whence it supplied English markets. In tho (Voit-market 
derives its mime, and the finest vie# of the bay can are found many fruits belonging to more soifthcrn 
be obtained as you walk to Fort Regent. The ever- climates: good grapes are sold at 6«. a pound, 
varying scene, as you ascend the hnl, is asHieauti- and tliefinesj) hot-house grapes not more than 1#.; 
fill in us way as anything one can imagine. The melons of the finest sorts are here Miight for 8(f. 
little village of St. Aubin, for it scarcely deserves to Is. 6d. _ So far it will be seen that Jereey has 
tlio name of ft town, is half hMden amongst not any .great advantage ovct the more arandant 
mo.st luxuriantly-wooded heights. Tho daywhen English counties j but it is to •xcisrable com- 
we iii*st made Uie excursion was calm and serenefj modities wc must lo-st for the supenoray that 
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pcciiery. We luiA also a guide wlfo linow every 
spot worth seeing; all the sliorl cuts to difl'ereiit 
points; the hidden glens not generally known or 
visitod ; and who, during our sutQiiier rcsidiuce, 
enabled us to see more than many strangers 
might I’avo done in •double tho number of 
weeks. , 

Tito viilloya, for tho most ^rt running north 
and south, aw eharining fo^ the true lover of 
Lsylvan scenes ; tlicy abound in idcturesquc beauty, 
j-ombiiiing all the attractions of wood, i)a£.tnrage, 
orcl^ards, clear sti'cams, and qpeasional glimpses of 
the sea. One feature is very<genernl and exceed¬ 
ingly ornamental; ^thp trunks of the trees afo, 
without e.xeeption, covered, with ivy: this adds 
muth to their bcaxity, even when the trees are in 
lealT while in winter it gives a greenness to tho 
othenvis]^ dead landscape most pleasing to the eye. 
The luxuriance of the ivy here is quite a thing to 
be remarked; it covers tj^ie banks, creeps over the 
walls, and climbs upon the rocks by tho sea-shore. 
About tsvo miles to the east of St. Ilelicr, there 
are several elevated rocks, the bases of which arc 
washed at high water, and liigher np are entirely 
overgrown with iliis evergreen. From the natural 
outline of these rocks, and their green covering, 
they have all the appearance of the most pictor- 
osime ruj^ns. 

While mentioning the points of interest to tho 


Jersey possesses in point of cheapness, although this 
Tlifferenee has been mnoh diiuiiiished of late years 
by the great reduction in onr tnritf dutic«. In 
dried fniits, spices, oil, and all articles of that 
sort, ns well as in all wines and spirituous liquors, 
Jersey has still a considerable advantage. Tli's 
fact, joined to the salubrity of the elimale, Ibe 
great beauty of the country, and its nearness to 
Jilngland in these daj'.s of steam-boats, renders it a 
most charming and desirable residence for those 
wlio qrc obliged to consider ecohomy in their 
choice of an abode, llnttivn putting the question 
of a’ resideiW ont of sight, we Imow no more 
delightful.moae of spending the summer inontlis 
than by devoting them to ,jx tour in the channel 


Tliere is, as we have observed, great’bcanty in 
the general aspect of this island; find so thickly 
is tho country wooded, tliat, taking a bird’s-eye 
view of it, it seems as if you arC gasing at "an 
cxteltkive wood. Tlio scenery nowhere cjoi be 
called sublime or iropwing; but to Uie admirers 
of a soft and rich style of beauty in landseape 
there is much to .gratify their taste. ' 

To carry ont our country rambles cll’ectually, 
we were put in possession of the very perfcctiou of 
a pony; which tor these sort of hiuf-riding, half- 
walking excursions is almost indispensable, if the 
sojourner wishes properly to eqjoy this peculiar 
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tourist, we must not omit to rcter to an elcvulion 
colled La Hoj^ms Bio, front tho summit of winch 
the eye*embraces almost the whole ishtnd, which 
appears like an extensive pleasure-gronnd, J^eauti- 
fiilly undulating and studded with cottages; fer¬ 
tility on every side is seen extending down to the 
very water’s edge. The fine bays may be clearly 
traced, and all around tho horixoii is bounded by 
the blue sea, excepting where the French coast 
stretches away in the distance. \fe can recall few 
prospects that are more perfect in their peculiar 
style. The walk to this jipot is not more than 
three miles, and is strewed with attractions every 
step of the way. In the conrse of it the tourist 
passes one of the most interesting of tho island 
churches, by ijnme St. Saviour's, in tho church¬ 
yard of which one may very well linger awhile in 
the shade of the trees, and look* down from it upon 
the town and bay of St. Anbin. The hydrangeas 
in llio neighbourhood of La ITogue TBio grow al¬ 
most as large .as shrubs, and we were told that in 
August .and Sep^pmber, when tJwy are covered 
with their bright bine (lowers—forming as they 
do actual avenues in all tho gardens—that the 
ell'ect is indescribably captivating. La Hogue 
.also is not without its legends. 

•The old i.sland roads are quite peculi.ar to this 
country, and very rarely explored by the traveller; 
but ill order to form any idea of the intciaor of the 
island it is absolutely cssenfial that they should 
be visited, and they will very well repay thefripuble. 
JJuring a day’s ramble through them much is i^en 
of .Tersey; beaulifiil vistas are occasionally oiKincd 
np to feast* the eye*; (piict scipicstered dolls arc 
crossed, where one may dinger long with nature. 
These roads were originally made to conduct the 
inhabitants from the churches to tho sea-shore, 
and they embrace in their windings the farm¬ 
houses and other habitations, so that you are led 
past the orchards and pastures from whence the 
inhabitants hare derived their independence. 

In these walks we saw lai'gc nmnhers of the 
cows, so celebrated all over the world, breeding fur 
export. The abundance of loaded fruit trees, 
weighed down the ground with tho fruit, which 
also forms a great article^ of cxiiort, was* quite a 
glorious sight. Some of these old paths were, in 
the olden tkne, bel}»re the reformation took pliaro, 
what w'as called privileged, that is Jp say, partak¬ 
ing oS the nature of- a sanctuary^ a fact sufficient 
to prove their very great antiquity. No guide¬ 
book that wo have met with makes any mention' 
of these roads, wlliclf is a great omission, for Idiey 
show one more of* the general character of the 
country than any of the more frequented rentes 
and paths. * ^ , 

St. Aubin.is the town next in importance to^t. 
Ilclier, its bay forming a very striking feature in 
all the views that can be obtained of iie T^ere 
are three modes of reaching it from that town, all 
of which are agreeable-*namely, in a boat if the 
lido is in, by the regular road, or alsing Uio sands; 
the last, however, is to be preferred, as the sands 
.arc veiy hal'd and fine, and you have tho waves of 
the sea coming rippling close to your feet, while 
yon can look in no possible direction in which the 
most lovely views do not meet your eye. The 
situation of the tow.n Is charming; indeed, for a 
residence, w'o should prefer it to St. Halier. Iff j 


partly skirts the shore and is partly situated on 
rocky well-wooded heights.' There are many good 
houses in the town quite ns eligible as can be found 
in its niorc*nmbitious neiS;hbonr; and there are 
also beautiful villas which add greatly to tlic 
charm of the enyirons. Tlie surrounding country 
is bcantifitl; the views over the bay arc enchant¬ 
ing. Sheltered by high cliffs, there is seldom any 
rough or cold wind to annoy even a delicate iu- 
valid; all is in harmony, and tho luxuriance of 
the vegetation must be seen to be credited. , 

Another charming drive takes us from St. lle- 
liev to Cforey, passing through a rich, low Country, 
wooded in its immediate vicinity with a beantifiil 
variety of timber.. The chief importance of this 
little town is derived frdin its- oyster fishery, 
which is, indeed, of great value to flue island at 
large. Upwards of 251) boats are employed in 
it; and as many as 1500 sailors,' besides nearly 
JO(M) persons, women an^ children, arc connected 
with tlic Hsherj't It is said that about 30,(X)<V. 
is annually rcturued'iiitu the island from its pro¬ 
duce. * 

S lont Orgueil castle is one of the most striking 
picturesque remains of antiquity that are yet 
to bo met with. Its sKuatioii is commanding, 
standing on the summit of a rocky headland which 
jifts inte the sea; the walls are mantled with ivy, 
which is in fine nnison with the grey tints of age 
that are here and there to be seen, and with the 
loop-holes and rents that time has made. 

We must not omit, in our mention of the nume¬ 
rous attinctions of the island, to say a word in 
praise lof its flower gardens. One rarely secs a 
house or a cottage,*not actually in a street, with¬ 
out its- garden; and the flowers that adorn them 
are in most cdses singularly lovcljr, Myrtles of 
many. diffefent varietipp thrive hero with tho 
greatest luxuriance;-tlio hydrangeas, already al¬ 
luded to, nreeqfistantly to be^een, measuring from 
eight to twelve feel in circumtercncc, and flvo in 
height, with blossoms of that tine briglit blu;^ , 
which sends our English gardeners into compleio 
despair, for it is very rarely indeed in Enj^and 
that this capricious plant can be induced to flower 
any other colour than piiili. The figs arc quite 
equal to those of Italy, and the fig-trees arc very 
ornamental, from their peculiarly-shaped leaves 
and rich Hark green tint. The Spanish chestnuts 
and evergreen oaks arc much finer than in Eng¬ 
land ; the carnations are almost fabulously beauti- 
flil, so varied and brilliaut are their hues; and u 
to Jerscy»and Guernsey fears, thes are celcbi;ated 
all over the world; the orchards iihat produce 
them are singularly ’ picturesque, * being gene-** 
rally situated on soma bank with a southern expo¬ 
sure. • »» 

Tlio bays fqi'm^ likewise some of tho greatest 
attractions to the visitors of this island; but 
guide-books are sadly deficient in their mention 
of them, 'fliose that wo consider most worthy 
of a visit are St. Catherine’s, Iloyel, Bonlay, 
and St. Brclade bays. The very sweetest of 
thcAi ail, however, is Iloyel, whfch is rather an 
inlet, or deep* creek, than a ha/ ;-and all the fea¬ 
tures that surround it are calculated to increase its; 
nttraclious.' High cliffs and banks hem it in 
deep wooded glens kre seen branching into the in¬ 
terior ; there is a little harbour too, and a few 
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fishei'incii’s hoiiscfi sciitterod on llio beiicli. A long 
Btimmor’s day not at all too mufh to devote to 
this lovely spot. The shores of tJie bay of St. 
Breladtf aro fnmoiw, as'indeed are nll'tVie aonthem 
shorea, for a eranll ground rose of the finest colour, 
cinlttiug ail tlio fragrance of tlic roxe d’amnur. 
The churcli of this parish i.s the most' ancient in 
tlie i.sland; and one of the old chapels, which are 
anterior in the* date of their erection to the 
churehe.a, stands in the ehnrchyai-d. 

No deuht our.readers, before we part, would 
wish tp have some idea of a Jersey farm-honse. 
Well, generally, you enter a green shady lane, by 
which yon reach a high wooden gate. On passing 
it, the 'iiinn-honso stands 'on- one side, built of 
atone, and rathei* solid and ungainly in its appear¬ 
ance, A ♦'vino nsnally covers the front of the 
building. The interior of the house varies very 
little from that of Engl^h houses; the fire is 
made of “ vraie" (of vijhiph wo shall s.iy .«;omc“ 
thing presently); the iuhabitahts rarely tonidi 
ine?it, hut their, favourite fobd is a kind of .soup, 
peculiar to the island, and not altogether to he de¬ 
spised by a Imugry man. Uonstod apples ^and 
iMiked pear.s are always to be found at a Jersey 
farm-honsu dinner, and most excellent they iVe, es¬ 
pecially the (‘haiimontelle pear. Cider is the 
general beverage; and all country people, of what¬ 
ever rank, make their own bread. (Ireat quanti¬ 
fies of butter arc used, and it is invariably excel¬ 
lent. Most of tbe articles of common clothing, too, 
aro fashioned by the farm people, so that they may 
be said to live entirely within thomschroa; • and 
situated as these farm-houses are in tb« mo.st 
snug, secluded, and picturesque aitunlious, tliere is 
a great idea of happiness and enjo,'; iiietj: suggested 
by such a primitive mode ot liVe. They keep 
much later hours than persons of the same rafik 
in life in England, for lights may be seen in 
a Jersey fiirm-honst as late as /ileven o’clo<‘k, 
and even often until inidiiiglit. There i.s nothing 
stiiat san bo called positively national in their 
dress, and yet there is a diftcrence wo might 
bo puzzled to explain, which gives them a peculiar 
air. 

One word, before we conclude, upon what is 
called tho “ vraie gathering,” wiiich is a usage 
peculiar to these islands, and therefore deserving 
of notice. The vraie is a sea-weed, ’called in 
French oam-A ; and a busy time is the vraieklng. 
i^ason in Jersey. It is fixed byithe legislature,' 
and irnamed twice a yrapk commencing about the 
10th of Mavehtdnd the 20th of July, a/id lasting 
each time about ten daya.^ It is from the rocks 
that the ^raic* is gathered. ‘ When the season be¬ 
gins,-those who cannot coltet a snllicient supply 
for linetflsclvos, get their neighbours to^clp them. 
The parties consist of ten or twvlva, and though a 
season of work, it is also made a lime of great 
gaiety; and truly it is a bustling and a curious 
scenf. During the progrc-ss of the gathering at 
half tide or low water, multitudes of carts and 
hoi-ses, boats and vraickcra, cover the beac!i,^the 
rocks, and the water; and so anxioi^s are they to 
make the most'of their time, that I liave seen 
horses swimming^ and caiis floating, sp unwilling 
®^,they to be driven away by,the inexorable tide. 
This precions'weed is used as manure, whilst in 
the farm-houBCt, and in ther dwellings of the poorer 


."lasses it serves as a substitute for wood and coal. 
No other fuel being Used, its value to the inhabi¬ 
tants ina^ be readily nnderstewd. 

Aii^ now, in conclusion, we will oflor a few re¬ 
marks upon the cliiiinto, Ibrmiiig as It does so 
essential a feature in all inquiries ttoncorning a 
temjtJrary residence away from home. We have 
no hesitation in saying, both from personal c.vpe- 
ricnce and from the testimony of compel ont wit¬ 
nesses, that thb cHmq.le of Jereoy is much to be 
preferred to that of almost any part of England. 
Tho mean annual temperature for three years was 
about 62'’; during these three yeans the thermo- 
tnoter never rose above 811®, nor fell below 28", 
and wii.s very rarely a.s low as the freezing point, 
which is proved by t!» plants that grow and 
Hourisih all througlv the winter. It is very rave 
here to sec a ilakc of snow, or any fro.st that lasts 
beyond midday; and there is great eciuability of 
tenipcraluro* duriisg the twenty-four houra. The 
dews are so extremely heavy on a summer’s 
movuing that 'ouo migl’JI easily believe a 'slJighL 
shower had fallen. (In the 6tli of January peas 
have been observed a foot above ground, close to 
the sca-.sliore; and at the end of that month, no.se- 
gays of .ionqulLs, stocks, uiigniouetto, 

hyacinth, and mjrtli*, in ilower, may very easily 
be procured. The result of our observations, 
which were made with the greatest attention to 
oxactiioiis, ia that—whether wo consider the great 
and vsft-ioJ itttractions of the sl'enci-y, the excellent 
aceonirnodatiuii to he met with as resjX'cts cither 
hotels or more pevm.'inent rcsideuoc.s, the delights 
of siudi a cheap snpjdy of fruits and 'flowor.s, tho 
civility and attention yoU' arc sure to meet with, 
the extreme Economy that can be practised there 
without any sensible dimiimtiou of comfort, and, 
finally, tho grc:it salubrity and agreeablencss of 
tho climate-jersey lia.s claims to rank very high 
ill the list of onr wa(ering-place.s. 


DOWN THE lilVEP., 

Thk phrase, “ tho port of Loiidmi," is one which 
is contirlnally occiin-ingun newspapers, blue-books, 
commercial diclionarics and statistical documents. 
To Uiose, however, who from -Atant of*opportunity 
or inclinatioiv have not personally explored the 
world of Londoi) whieh lies' below bridge, the 
full signification of the term cannot by any possi- 
'bilily have been realized., Whoever would form 
an tidcquntc netioii of the pot.t of this vast metro¬ 
polis, must make a voyage through tho I’ool, which 
is divided into thrbo *part«, the upper, middle and 
lower, extending from London-bridge to Lime- 
hovse-roach; and be should extend his trip still 
farther, as far as Blackwall at least, in order to get 
an .ndcqtiato notion of the mai-ilime aspect and ro- 
soui-ces of modem Loudon. 

It may be affirmed ifilhont exaggeration that 
London poHseaisos within itself a sea-board, or what 
is equivalent to a sea-board, of at least ten miles 
in extent, made up of both banka of tho river in 
its passage from the custom-house stairs to tho 
landing-place at Greenwich. There is in no part 
of the world besides a stretch of coast of such 
extent, where a spcchtcle at all comparable to that 
Vhich tho Thames at this portion of its course 
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prti'ontd is to be found. Starting from London- 
bridge on the deck of a steadier, a few revolutions 
of the paddle-wheels plunge us into tlie dbpths of 
a veritable black forest of shipping, towards the 
aggregation of which all the maritime kin^onis 
oi the earth have contributed their quota. There 
are gigantic steamers smoking and pufilng, geliiug 
up their courago for a tn.ssle with the nillows of 
the North sea or the Atlantic, or reding gently on 
their shadows after having triumphed over tliciii. 
Tliuro are whole fleets of heavy Dutchmen, with 
their broad round bows, warnished instead of 
painted, and glittering with the bright brown 
polish; there are the French traders, loaded with 
the fruit, the eggs, the merchandise of Gaul; there 
are Greek ships from the Mediterranean, laden 
with corn from Egypt or the Black sea; Spanish 
bottoms with wine, or with tlio living horned ma¬ 
terial destined In a day or two to be transformed 
into the roa.sl beef of old England. There are 
American's with cargoes of timber and of flour. 
Swede's widi iron, ind Norwegians ^vith deal, and 
the bottoms of all nations with the nialcrial pro¬ 
ducts of all lands. Bui incomparably more nume¬ 
rous tban they all put together hre the vo.ssols of 
our own country, which have made of the whole 
woMd a vast reaping-ground, and of the port of 
London a granary proportionably large for the 
reception of the rich harvest of the globe. 

As wo thread our intricate way, at a moderate 
and c.arolbl pace, tbVough the narrow cUanflcl left 
for (be passage of vessels np and down between 
tlioso close j)aeked*<in cither bank, oiir cars are 
:uisiiilc(l by a succession of noises characteristic of 
the scene. One momcnt*it i.s the roaring of our 
captain fo some self-willed coiil-harge a-head, 
which has strayed into our track, and threatens us 
with a sudden stoppage or a collison—then it is 
the rattling crash of some cataract of Wall’s-cnd 
into a lightci*—then it is the shrill cry of th<^ 
sailor-boy at the mast-head of some tall ship, or 
the “ yo heave-ho!” .of the men at the capstan 
who are warping her into dock, where she will 
discharge her cm'go—then it is a volley of laughter 
from a i)Brty or pleasure-lakers in mi open bo.at, 
who are got into the wak* of our steamer* and are 
enjoying the ups ami downs of the surge she leaves 
behind her? It happens that the tide is coming 
in, and on the-hack of the tide conjes vessel after 
vesRcf, with canvasS swelling ta the breeze, nndj 
hulls deeply submerged in the flood, all crowding 
to the port of 1 ^ 011^1011 to surrender their costy 
burdens to the demands of the market. * 

'Wo have now left London behind us, and arc 
coa.sting along the Is^e of* Dbgs, a district which 
was once, if all stories be true, of very doubtful 
repute. It Is said to derive its name from having 
at one period, wheu the palace at Greenwich on 
the opposite coast was a royal residence, been 
the site of the kennel of the royal hounds; but 
there is a rival etymolhgy which counccts the 
place with a murder, or supposed tiiurder, said to 
have been discovered by a dog. It is not, properly 
speaking, an island, although the coustrmJtion of 
the canal of the West India Dock, which cuts it 
across from Limehouse to Blackwall, has made it 
BO. Twenty-live vears ago it was a desolate and 
neglected spot, in bad odouf from its known un- 
healthiuoss, and in worse condition. Thef ninuufa^- 


tnriug and maritime necessities of the metropolis 
have, how'cver, by degrees* converted it into an 
immense, a busy, and a prosperous colony of in¬ 
dustrial entefprise. Extedbivo chemical works 
have been erected upon it, which' give cibploymeufc 
to large number^of people; it was found, more¬ 
over, that the situ was unusually advantageous for 
ship-building, the depth of the water being very 
coiisidcrablo even close in s]iore,*and the position 
favourable fur the cari'iage of the materials re¬ 
quired. During recent years, numbers^f largo 
iron steamers have been built on this once despised 
and neglected spot; and at the present liiomcnt 
wo sec as wo sail past an extensive building-yard 
close upon the margin tif the stream, the monster 
frame-work of an, ark of iroh, which, according to 
report, is to be about double the size ofvtlio huge 
“ llimalaya,” and to carry a burden of some ten 
thuuHand tons. Such a floating eitkdel as this will 
bo when couipletcd wouW be utterly nnmanngo- 
abj;) without the power ot steam, the application of 
which to the purpo^s of navigation lias,, within 
tho memory of most of us, iiiaugifrated a series of 
exptriments the results of which it is impossible 
even yet to foresee. 

Buir bark! there is a heavy, regular beat upon 
the sni'faee of the water, the deep dull sound of 
wfiich completely overcomes the fuss and splutter 
of our little cruft, and we turn our glance down 
the stream to see what is coming. It is an 
Ostend steamer, standing high out of the water, 
and tliru.shiug her way towards the Custom-house, 
opposite To which, iu some half-hour’s time, she 
i will ca^ anchor. As she flits jiust us, and buries 
I ns for a moment in the gloom of her broad shadon', 
sho turns half her steam, ^ as a precaution 
against .doing'damage iu tho poqj by collision 
with smaller craft, or jiho upsetting of boats or 
lighters. She is hardly a furlong distant when, 
swift; as an ajrow, comes iC Gravesend boat into 
view; the lively dash of licr paddles is mingled 
with a livelier strain of music which proceeds froiji^ 
her deck, every square foot of which is densely 
packed over with a mass of living faces, all smiling 
in tho sun, and a whole row of them of an 
undeniable emerald green colour by reflection 
from tho bright paint of her paddle-boxes. The 
sound of harp and violin and mellow horn is 
borne towards us on tho breeze, ns she stretches 
away on her courso at the top of her speed. Sud¬ 
denly sho is blotted from view by the apparition 
of a very different denizmi of the waters;* 11110*0 
a hny-baffie, her thwarts nlmostdovel with the 
water, and her cargo of uew-mown»hay, smelling 
like a Devonshire me'adow, rising %cvcti or eighV 
feet above the deck.* *Her sails are of all oolours 
cjccept t^ose of the rainbow; black and hjown 
and dingy brjek^dust red, pitcliy and seamy and 
ragged, and patched in fifty placos at least, and 
every patch presenting n new variety of tint. All 
the crew we can see is a man at the helm ^aiul a 
boy on the tup of what we suppose must be called 
the hayslack, unless wo are to, take into the 
account a wqman, in a mob ca^ not of the cleanest, 
who, peeping now and then out of the little cabin 
dour m t|ie stern, is busy in parhig of potatoes 
and dropping them into a saucepan. We have 
not time to speculate on the possilAe details of the 
domestic establishment over which a woman in 
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buch circumstances is called iipon to preside, for 
lo! a royal-lookingr bark with three tall mMts, 
against which a broad expanse of sail flaps idly, 
looms into the foregi'dund. Ou hei*' tipper deck, 
which rises far above the water, a squad of sickly- 
seeming soldiers, whom we set 4own 'at once for 
invalided veterans from the East Indies', are look¬ 
ing listlessly over the side. Brown, jaundiced- 
looking Lascars tire clambering among the j'ards, 
and the captain, by whom stands a grey-whiskered, 
weather-jpeaten pilot, is bawling to them in a 
dialect which we can’t understand, through a 
black ahd battered tin trumpet. She i.s ^ne, and 
then dashes bv a steam-tug, a dirty drab of a 
water-smite, all smoke aifU tar and filth, who 
evidently cares not a ,'straw for,appearances, and 
has not Ah'o slightest regard for any fashion 
whatever save the fashion of making money—she 
is ofl’ like a rocket, leaving like a rocket a tail of 
sparks behind her, bouu^ for tlie Note or there¬ 
abouts, whence sho is going tt) tng home the 
“ Rnngpmshaw ” Bengal trfldcr, and lodge her 
in the East India docks. Is it fancy P or do we 
smell rum ? as the “ Blue Mountain,” f'r,pm 
Jamaica, heaves alongside of us. Straw hats with 
roomy rims seem very much the fa.shion on board ; 
even the negro cook wears one. An enormous 
briiwny fellow he is, with shoulders like an AtWs, 
and a mouth like the post-box at St. Marlin’s-Ic- 
grand. The crew are busy on board in scrubbing, 
cleansing and sluicing the docks, and Sarnbo draws 
the water with a rope and pail winch seems the 
merest trifle in his hands. * 

But here we are at Blackwall, where w» ineati 
to step ashore, and return home by rail, Tlic 
train carries ns past the West Tndiv^ docks, the 
most extensive and the best constiticlcd ^ocks in 
the whole world; and we are reminded that to 
form a just idea of the port of Ijondon, the 
stranger should visit <.ho various docks as well ns 
voyage through the Pool. This exploration we 
must defer to a future opportunity. The port of 
'*i‘,oudon has been sung by an anunyinons bard in 
a sounding sonnet which will bo new to most of 
our readers, and with it wo will close the present 
article. 

J)iJ wc, as they of old, nnr givh attsiid 
With festive ]Hiinp, before tlic. city's vii w, 

(loxiMSBca! adown tins w.iti rv ntenuii ■ 

At each retnndng feast tliy train should w cud, 

With richer drcum.stmice than e’er did send 
, Athenian Pallas forth, or to the dome 

Of-favonrite Jove,* amidst applauding Rome, 

Proceed trophies, fPelsuves witliuiil eivl. 
l-ess pomp and homage this than should Ik thine, 

., Rome jn tISf' sumptuous h.vk tliusc ranks between, 
Where from all winds thy votaries rombine, 

Centring all skill, all enterprilui; —a scene 

t wiswoiidrons far tlntn did her progri-ss Ijtie 
hen Cydims* wave received th’ Kgyptiaii rjiicen. 

It is an miduuhted truth, tliongh little helieveil, thaUto 
be charitable to the poor, and to bo frtsf and generous in 
the support of religion, and any good work, is tho surest 
and safest way of thrisiiig. 

*lhose that start? their religion, either they are pfiO|L or 
.ire ill a fair way to be so. 

It becomes Ohrittiltns to be opcndieartcsl and opon- 
lamlod, and m every goo-l v.oik lo sow plentifully, as 
Uiosc ou whom God hath sowo-l pb niifullv, aiftl that hope 
to reap so. . 

* .fupiter CnpiteHnus. 


A PREACHER A HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 

One Sntlday afternoon, some months ago, we 
were attracted to Finsbury ChapNsI, Moorfields, by 
the iutimaiipn that an aged minister, who had 
attained his 108th year, wa.s to address the chil- 
dren«of tho catechetical seminary in connection 
with that ‘place of worship. At the hour .np- 
pointed wo entered the chapel, which is one of the 
largest in London, ,1,'he spacions galleries, it is 
true, were vataint; but a vast' body of orderly 
children of various classes of society occupied the 
groniid-floor of the commodious edifice. 

After a few minutes’ waiting, Dr, Fletcher and 
two or three friends entered the chapel, and took 
ii]> tlieir position at the desk of Jibe precentor. 
Then the mighty building resounded with a song 
of praise from a ihultitnde of infant Voices. The 
impressions of that solemn moment must hnve 
been deep; we trust they may be permanent! The 
hymn being ended, every eye seemed ’directed 
towards the little circle of gdnlts which‘ {sur¬ 
rounded tho venerable pastor, in search of the 
still more venerable man who was twice his .oge. 
But there appeartd no one whoso exterior indi¬ 
cated that his life had been protracted to so unnsiuil 
it period. The reverend doctor offered np a bilef 
.and paternal prayer, in which he solemnly com¬ 
mended the young ones before him, and their 
.aged friend, to the Cfod of grace. Then he infvo- 
dncedvMiis. uamesako, though not kinsman, the 
vcucralilc gentleman Avho was to address us, Mr. 
(Jeovge Fletcher. , « 

Thcrceiitcuarinn in question was ^ tall, mus¬ 
cular m.an, who had at *0116 time evidently pos¬ 
sessed great physical strength. His onco powerful 
frame had been but slightly bowed by the vicissi¬ 
tudes of more than a century, and his hair was 
only just beginning to whiten. Ilis voice was 
still good, for he was heard by every one present, 
though it must hnve lost vci’y much of that power 
and volume which it once possessed. At first it 
was somewhat tremulous; but as 'the preaclicr 
warmed with his subject, it became clear and firm 
to a degree quite surprising undei^all the circum¬ 
stances. - The matter ofaliis address was most un¬ 
exceptionable and every way appropriate. He 
selccjcd for his theme the Gl'cat Salvation, the 
fulness, frcenc^s, and necessity of which he abuii- 
I dantly demonstrated, in clear and forcible lan- 
‘guage; in a style so simple that his juvenile 
<.iuditory could not fail to comprehend all he said, 
and* in a manner so irapressifji that many of the 
great truths to which ho gave nttcrauce wll 
probably be indelibly‘inscribed on the youthful 
Taii){}a who were then beforS him. He urged with 
grejt solemnity the beauty of holiness, and the 
peculi,ar blessings which .attend those who embrace 
religion iu early life, reminding his juvenile hearers, 
in the beautiful words of the poet, that 

C 

“•■-V flower when offered in tlie bud 
I» JTO vain sacrifice.” 

His atWress was protracted over a period almost 
sufficient for an ordinary sermon, and he sat down 
comparatively but little exhausted with his ener¬ 
getic exertions. One could not help mentally 
wandering hither and«thither, on listening to the 
dged speaker, and taking a long-drawn glance 
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in retrospect to the date when the venerable man 
before us was even jts one of his present auditory— 
a child in the hoy-day of youth, but httlo thinking 
of the toils and troubles which awaited him. in 
after days; and, above all, never dreaining*that 
his life would be so wondronsly proti-acted. 

Q’he afjed speaker was bom in February, 1717, 
and was consequently over 107 years of »go. •I’he 
period of his birth carries us bach to the times in 
which Westminster bridge was buHt, and Eddy- 
stone lighthouse was completed by Sinesiton. The 
country was just recovering from war, both at 
home and abroad, and had bc^vn to wear an aspect 
of comfort, security, and prosperity. When onr 
preacher was only nine years old, the tragedy of 
tlie black bole at Calcutta, and its attendant cir¬ 
cumstances, grftdnnlly led to decisive operations 
in the East^by which millions-of the benighted I 
worshippers of idols have been brought under the 
infUicnco of Britain and of Christianity* At home 
the social picture was, anything hut hopeful; 
nmidsb temporal prosperity there was tlio liccn- 
tioushess depicted iti Hogttrth’s “ Grin Lane,” and 
evidenced by the sign Nvhich Smollett says was 
common at the alehouses of his ^lay: ” Here you 
may get drank for a penny, dead drunk for two- 
penpo, and hare clean straw for mithiug.” 

Such were tho times in which this venerable 
preacher came forth into life; but, happily, he 
took the surest means to escape the general con¬ 
tamination. By tlic.grace of Cod he was biyiught 
to embrace religion in very early youth ;* !md ^heu 
the general licentiousness of tho age called forth 
those mighty evangcKsts, John Wesley and Gjeorge 
Whitfield, he speedily mjdc their acquaintance, 
and has ever since prolited by the hallowed influ¬ 
ences which occasional hours in their society af¬ 
forded. lie aueompauied them many miles in their 
rural peregrinations, and stood by them as they 
preached by the road-side, at the market cross, 
on tlm village green, in the barn, or the fariu- 
lioiise kitchen.' With them he endured persecu¬ 
tions of every, kind, fitones, eggs, and offensive 
missiles of different sorts, were frequently showered 
npoii them; andsinorc than once they expericiSccd 
blows of a very painful nature from their vuthless 
and relentless persecutors.* 

Mr. Fletqhcr's father was married early, and 
hud three wivei By lijs first ho had live children; 
by his second two, otwhom Mr. Flefther was one; 
and by his third he had either eighteen or twenty; 
the old man's memory would not serve him as to 
which was tho aceuratc number. Tho retrospect 
seqpcd painful to Mm. ‘‘Alas!” said the aged 
man, *' I wiis early an orphan > but God has been 
my father, my mother, my sister, and my brother. 
I have knowp, by the actual experience of over a 
hundred years, that godliness is profitable for tlio 
life which now is, and I am unshaken in vy faith 
that it is profitable for that which is to come." * 

What names, and da(es„and deeds rush through 
the troubled memory as one look^ back to the 
times which this old man, who is still amongst us, 
has witnessed! His youth was passed in tbej'eign 
of George ii; ha lived through the lengthened 
reign of George in, as well os those of George iv 
and William iv, while he has seen seventeen years 
of her present majesty’s i-t^’gn! Ho has thus 
lived under five difterent sovereigns inhi« native 


land! He lived to sec the birth, boyhood, rise, 
progress, splendour, defeat, /all, and death in mi¬ 
serable exile, of Napoleon the great. He saw the 
re.storation jiv Fiance of tlip Bourbons, their ex¬ 
pulsion, the accession of Louis Bhillipe; and now 
he sees a Napoleon again upon the throne of 
France; and, after a long extended animosity, he 
beholds the two great nations united in defence 
of a weaker iieiglibour fi'um th§ Spoiler of the 
North! He saw tho rise of our transatlantic colo¬ 
nies ; and before he had reached his twentieth year 
they had* a popnlation of 2,0(X),0(X), when the 
famous “ Btamp Act” passed. As for Australia, in 
his youth it was all but unknown. He was of an 
age to appreciate the cj^qnence of Pitt, the efdcr 
and younger, and fho withering sarcasm* of the' 
inysterions Junius*; he read *111 tho' iiew^apers of 
the day the speeches of lord North, the duke of 
Gi‘afton, Burke, and Fox. He was a. contemporary 
of Franklin, W;irrcn Hostings, and the great and’ 
generous Washington. Ho breathed the breath 
of heaven with these yicu, looked upon the sun at 
tho same time, was excited or depressed by the 
same events! But they are gone, and have be¬ 
come but portions of history, while be still re¬ 
mains amongst ns! Ho took part in the American 
war, having at an early age entered the service of 
bisicountry, but in the direful contest be was pro¬ 
videntially spared. In Egypt mid Spain he was 
also engaged, at the opening of the present cen¬ 
tury, and for Ins scriiecs there he now wears a 
mediil, and ree'eives a pension. He was in the 
Foot-,guar^s, and in that service he mot with 
maiiy ; 

“ ilUii'.troHs clianws 

Ut iiiiAin;- atxndclils by flood and Held; 

Of liaif-bivjiiUli Scape, 'n tbc iimiuujiit deadly brcacli.’' 

But it pleased a graciens Provideneb to ward off 
danger; he " wore % cHiarmed life.” On one 
oeca.sion a heavy firo was floured by the enemy 
'into tbc line h\ which he was fighting; thirteen 
men fell dead close by him, while many others 
were wounded; yet he escaped! One morning,** 
during a sharp eugageineut, ho fought in the 
midst of tho baitic, and^vc lliousand were slain 
around him without his having a single wound 
himself! Once Im happened to turn round slightly, 
and that instant a random shot took away tho 
flowing locks from ono side of his lioad without 
even grazing his skin ; iu fact, he suffered nothing 
•beyond the icarfiil shock. _ Had he not turned his 
(head he would liave received the ball full yi biS 
face, and mm^t of course IflfV'o been ins^ntaneously 
destroyed. • What him to /uj;n his head, 

and thus bo spared P* Was it tlmt nonentity** 
which is designated ‘ichance?" or was it, not 
rather a special providence, which, by thia,s!mple 
but nnacuiuntable movement, preserved him Tor 
fifty-four years longer, to proclaim the glad tidings 
of tjio gospel of peace P During a temporary half, 
when, after a sharp and protracted skinnish, he 
w.as with a number of bis fellow soldiers l^ing 
stretched at rest upon tho ground, lie saw an old 
chair which had lost its back. He got up and 
placed it against a tree close l^,, that he might 
have sometliiug to rest his buck against. The 
trunk of thd tree was between him and the enemy; 
he had not been sifting there long when a loi-gc 
cniinou shot came along, carried away the tree, 
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and' till! veiy lejjs of tlio ohair on wliicJi ho saf. 
Snch was- tl.o force of llie shock, tliat not only 
were the free and chair borne alonj', but tlie poor 
afTn^htr-d soldier wa» cast into a diteh close by. 
j This tune he was badly bruised, but nothing moi'e. 

He stood by sir Ealph Abercrombie during a 
! deadly fire, and saw three horses'successively shot 
: under that gallant officer before ho fell. Mr. 

! Fletcher remained for a little time in the East, 

I alter hostilities had ceased, to assist some officers 
i in the removal of Egyptian antiquities for the 
j British ‘Museum.' He was discharged ‘from the 
! army hi 1803, which is fifty-one years ago, having 
i served his country for twenty-five years and eight 
j ?nontha.in Egypt, Spain, lh)ll{iiid, and America. 

! He often, we. arc told, preached and prayed with 
his cora^wK's, and .amongst tnc many curious 
places to which they had recourse for safety, one 
.of the most singular waa the bottom of a Itirge 
dry well. He has been a Methodist class-leader 
eighty years. * • 

,a\iu 9 ng.st those whom hw remeinhcrs, but \Vho 
have long since? gone to their rest, were Eowland j 
Hill and Matthew Wilks, two very eccentric but 
exceedingly useful men in their day and genevalion. 
With these two servants of God, the pastor." of the 
two largest dis.scuting eongregiitions in the metro¬ 
polis, the former at Surrey chapel, and the laficr 
at Wiiitfield’s old Tabernacle, Moorfiehls, the 1 
venerable preacher was intimately acquainted, j 
Speaking of his acquaintance with .theWesleys and i 
Whitfield, he was naturally led to speak of Adam 
Clarke, the commentator, of whom ke was an 
ardent admirer, having walked miles to Ip-ur him 
preach. He remembers th« reverend doctor’s i 
first sermon, ho said—probably ho meant .his first 
sermon in London—and it raadesa deep impres¬ 
sion upon Him. The doctor was a young imin, 
and his roinistrntiuns were cliaractcrized by all that 
earnestness and cncigy which were the prominent 
features of the Wesleyan oratory'of those times.* 
ILivipg announced his ^st, he plunged at once in 
' ^medias m-. “ What have I come here for to-night, 
dear heavers ? ” he asked, and paused as if for a 
reply. “ I have come to tell the rich that their 
riche.s won’t save them, and the poor that their 
loverty won’t save them; the learned that their 
earning will be of no avail in the great day of ac¬ 
count, and the ignorant that their ignorance will 
be no excuse for them then. I liave come to tel! 
you all, rich and poor, young and old, great and 
small, learned and illiterate, that there is one wayn 
lor you al). qnd that dub way must be. taken by 
yon all, or yjfiu.all will bo alike subject‘to Sverlast- 
’■ ing condeiniiation! " Iir this w-ay, said the old 
man, did Hr. Adam Clarke deliver his first dis- 
eou^jiibf, and long before ho closed his observations, 
tbero was hardly a tearless eye yi the whole of 
that vast congregation! 

These woi’e days of an eminently stirring cha¬ 
racter—days snch as those which', after a Icngth- 
enc3 peace, appear again to bo dawning on the 
)K)litical horiisen. ()ur aged friend remembers 
j those great cveiit.s, the first French revolittion, 

! :hc batlle of Tmathlgar, the Walcheron expedition, 
i the Peninsular war, the retirement of Napoleon 
I to Elba, his reappoamnee and recoVery of the 
j throne (rf Franco, his de.sperale efforts in self-de- 
tence, his final overthrow at Waterloo, liis exile 


in St. Helena;'and yet Iho old man has lived 
thirty-three years after Napolccm’s death, a period 
which alone comprises t!ie whole life of thousands 
and tens of t honsands ! 

So^iuich for what he has seen of w.ar. Coming to 
the arts of peace, we may not ice, that he witnessed 
the ^isc and development of gas-lighting, which 
has now gvown into a complicated science, and is 
extended to every petty town throughout the 
country, alllnlMgh our .aged friend had reached j 
his manhood while* &as was yet unknown. Ho 
was si.xty-four years of age when the “ Comet ” 
steamer started, the ^rst which plied for hire, in 
1811. He was sixty-nine when the “Safely 
Lamp” first tacilitated mining operations, and 
doubtless became the means of saving many valu¬ 
able lives. He was fifty-four years of age when 
the first official enumeration of the people took 
place in 1801, since which work we have regu- 
larly had it decennial censns. Mail-coaches, ca¬ 
nals, railways, and the electric telegraph date Oieir 
rise, also, witlpn his life-time. Onr aged .ft-iend, 
too, saw tho progp-ess and happy success oV the 
slavery question. Peel .and Daniel O'Connell fill 
up a comparativeJ.y small portion of this old man's i 
extended life. Tltc fact is, great and brilliant 1 
names and events rattle Ihrongli the ractnorj' w.bilc j 
wc look .at him, like the viiriegated atoms which | 
make up the plea.sing iuut ensmiMc of the haloid- j 
o.'-eope. 'Tliey appekr and shine but for a moment, I: 
and |ken pre. gone forever! Here, for instance, ji 
is^ a string of pearls, each of which glistened ji 
briefly throughout some portion of the old niun’s ■ 
life—: tS ir .Toshiia Eeynolds, West,- Fuseli, and | 
Flaxman; si r .1 oseph Bajtks, -sir William Herschcll, 1 
sir Humphrey Davy, and Dr. Jomier ; Paley, Dr j 
Adam Clarke, Grattan, and lord Erskinc; lord 
Byron, Eobert Bloomfield, Ecnnie, the engineer,- 
Wilbevforce, sir J. Mackintosh, .Jeremy Bentham. I 
sir W.alter Se.ott, Crubbe, Coleridge, Hogg, Tal- 
fourd, Mrs. Henians. Sadler, Malthus, Di. Carey, j 
and Dr. Morrison. All these were bom, became 
famous, and died, within'the space of this old ! 
man’s life-tiine, and he still lives. i 

A moment’s rctro.opect at tltis old man’s life ^ 
suggests some solemn ^nd weighty considerations. 

H e ro.so into existence debarred of the comforts of 
tho, domestic circle, and has si^n hist.parcnts, and 
his’nearly thirty brothers and sisters, with many 
of tlicir descendants, go down into the silent 
grave 1 'The i'ri’cnds whom ho made amongst his 
coinpanions in arms are gone. His fellow-labourers 
iu.the propagation of the gitepcl are also gone. A 
man at a hundred years of age can hardly mulcc 
new friendships. <<He Itos seen his acquaintances 
aipl connections depart olio by one into another 
w(irld. Ah ! what recollections of.cnee familiar 
faces must fill bis mind as he mu8e.s in his old arm 
chair I «The life of man is like unto a mighty 
sh'ip. 'The little child may he compared to the I 
keel laid^down. The form of the vessel gradnally j 
developed‘itself. At manhood’s prime the hnil ; 
may be said to be completed. Hut nothing i.s | 
statiiMiary-. Planks are cleared awaysuppoi-ta | 
begin to be removed; and preparations for tiio | 
great day of the launch are gradually made. [ 
Support after support is taken away; cord aftiv i 
cold which held the.mighty fpbric to the laud 
[ cast off( till at last tho vast body is kept by tl.o 
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bi’iltlc thread of a single ro])o! the only lie which 
binds it to the land, and prevoits it from jiluiiging 
into a new stale of being. In our friend’s case 
tills last lingering rope has not been cat.bnt jins rc> 
luoined in a wondrous state of preservation, and 
held him on to this probationaiy stage of our 
existence; but even though it may yow dIcapo 
bc'ng severed by accident, to which all are so 
liable, the day must come, and tha^, iu all human 
probability, speedily, when*tlic natural decay of 
humanity will snap the last retaining thread, and 
an entranco will be made into the my.steries of that* 
future which awaits all the living. May it bo 
witli him the " abundant entrance,” and the Mi 
reward. 

The last words he uttered to the writer, at a 
recent interview, were, “(tood-bye! Uod ble.s» 
you ! Jitimember the om thiiiff necifiil! ” Such, 
dear reader, is our parting counsel ,to yon. In 
his lengthened c-ircci^ onr voner:ible friend has 
seen mutability starapc<l on almost every earthly 
object. Bynastiesdiavo been overthrown. Empe¬ 
rors, whose dominion seemed immoveable. Lave 
been dethroned. The landmarks of old countries 
have been altered. New nations have been born. 
Public celebrities, that once filled the eye and car 
of the world, have become forgotten. Opinions 
and dogmas that once seemed 'beyond the power 
of being disputed, have hct#i exploded. War, 
commerce, science, art, all have been revolutjoni/,ud 
and made to assume new shapes. One thing only 
remains nnehanged. Tlie religion which he em¬ 
braced in h^s yontll continues us iiiiimrtant now as 
then. Amidst the wreck of all once thought 
stable, the solcmnit'es ot’eternity still retain their 
magnitude mulimiaishod. The “ one thing need¬ 
ful ” is as all-important in the year 1851, when ho 
preached before us, as it was iu the year 1747, 
when he first came upon the stage of time. 


THE CJ'.AIl’S HAND. 

St. PiiTKESBUH^i has several Musical Cluba> and 
its Phil-harinohie Society. A modern tourist 
speaks iu the most enihtlsiastic terms of a cele¬ 
brated corns of voral performers, which belong to 
the ImperiS household, called le$ (jhantres rfc la 
Cour^; we qitoto his own dcscriplian of the effect 
produced upon himself by one of their performances.. 
“ I feel it impossible accurately to convey an idea 
of the various impijpseions and emotions which 
this most ckilful auraugeraent of select voices, of 
al! ages, and consequently, of all tones, singing 
sacred music, of rich, full, ana expressive beauty, 
is capable of exciting in the bosom of tlie auditor. 
One feels for a moment transported with ecstasy 
at the subh'mc eflbet of such heavenly strains, tlic 
very heart-strings seem touched by tnem, mnd 
sensibility is awakened to a degree which operatic 
music cannot produce. * 

“ The whole is a most masterlj performance, 
and the result may be quoted as the triumph of 
the human voice oyer every other instrdment. 
L'rom the must delightful soprano down to the 
gravest baritone, every key note is sung at the 
imperial chapel, by a chorus ot one huumred and 
twenty performers, educated 'from the age of fivq 
years for this sole and sacred choral se/viee. A 


fugue usually sung in the Russian churches al the 
Resurrection, accomp.'uiied’ by full choruses, was 
performed niyaiig other pieces, and displayed such 
skill in the* composition, that I^felt rivetni to tho 
spot. Ouo.of tho finest tenor Wees I over heard 
bore a conspicuous part in it, and the loud swell 
of the bass, contrasting with tho flexible and 
silvery voices of the children, all singing with a 
degree of precision that could schrcely be equalled 
hy a mechanical instrument, formed such a concord 
of sweet sounds, that no persons present could . i 
help beii^ affected. (Jertaiuly, until I hejrd this I 
unique performance, 1 was not aware of all tho 
harmony of which the human voice is enphhle. 

Tho most renowned* chorus singers of* church 
music in Europe really siuk into insignificance, 
compared to these minstrels. A ^atei'tiostcr was 
sung by them on this occasion, which struck mo 
as by far the most affecting coiu'position I ever 
heard. There was a cretrenJo towards tho end, 
whieli was quite nrcsistible, and the effect of it on 
the, audience was plainly visible qn all, that wbro 
in tho room.” Onr author adds, that when Madame 
Catalani lieavd tho Chalitres de la Court, she 
confes.sed to those near her, that until then she 
had nb idea of tho effect which can bo produced 
by a chorus of voices, although she had heard 
(he celebrated choristers of the Pope's chapel. 
Hortniansky ranks highe.st n.s a composer of sacred 
music, and is esteemed as the Rnssinii Handel. 

His prodnctioifs are very numerous. 

" The imperial court possess another unique and 
extrkordinary band of performers; these may be 
said (8 belong to^tho court, thougl; they jday 
occnslunally on the public promenades. It consists 
of nearly f'*rty^ performers, who .play upon a very 
priniilira kind of straight horns, each perfonner. 
sduudiug only the particular note set down for 
him. It was, we believe, the invention of a 
nohcmiaii musician, namea Maresch, and tho 
effect of the mu.sic played by them is particularly 
striking.” «. i 


ANOINTINtl WITH OIL. 

Peovessou SiMPSds, of Edinburgh, ha.s been tho 
means of bringftig to liglit a curious corroboration 
of the simatnry value of the ancient practice of 
anointing with oil. It appears that the learned 
professor, when visiting the nnniufaeturing town 
ol‘' Galashiels,® was casually informed that tlie 
workers in tho wool iniyUn that place were dxempt 
from tho8»tlacks of consamptio'a aiM Strofula. • On 
inquiring of the mediqal men in tl^^ vicinity, thq. | 
truth of tho statement was confirmed, .and it was i 
then deemed expedient to pursue investigations | 
on a broaTer scale. Commmikeitions \vei('rai.,ord- ' 
iiigly sent to Jtliysiciaus, re.siding in Dunfermline, i 
Alloa, Tillicoutry, Inverness, and other districts, | 
where wool mills are in operation; and in the case ; 
of all it w.as ascertained that similar immunity was 
enjoyed from the fatal diseases mentioned. It 
furtjior appeared (hat iu some of the localities 
scarlatina had been added to.the I'st; and .also, 
that employment in the mills not only preserved 
the health, but children of delicate constitutions 
were sent to the .wool workers ipr the express 
purpose of acquiring strength, a result iu almcst 
every instance attained.’ 
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Tin: Jloujis M 08 I lAiAi TO Lire. —We Imvo cur- 
scKcs iHcortaiiioil tlio liour of di>al1i in 288p iiij-taiices of 
nil ngi'ii, ami have nnived at iiiKTOiting condusioiis. We 
iiia.y rcinaik that Ihe population fi-oiii which Hie data are 
diiiifcil is a niixcil population in every respect, and that 
the deaths uccuiToik during a period of serend years. If 
the deatlis of the 3880 persons had oeimn'cd iiidiflcn'iitly 
at any hour during tho twenty-four, 120 would have oc¬ 
curred at each hour., lJut this'wns by no means thp ease. 
There, are two hours in which the proportion was rc- 
inarkahi^ below this, two minimi in fact, naifiely, from 
niidijdght to one o'clock, when tho dc.ilhs were SO ])ec 
cent, below tho average, and ^iim noon to one o’clock, 
vWieii tiify were 2(^ per font. hcloiV. From three to six 
o'clock, A..ir., mchtsive, and from three to seven o’clock, 
T.M., liicrcrts'n gradual inci’oasc; in tlui former of 33.^ 
per rent, .above the average, in the latter of 61 i>er cent. 
'The wnxiuiuiu of deaths is fi»m five to six o’clock, A.si., 
when it is 40 per cent, above the average; tlie iiexk 
during the hour before midnight, when it is 26 per renf. 
in evi-ess; u third hour of excess is that from nine to ten 
o’cbek in the morning, being 17.J'pev cent, above tlic nver- 
.igc. From ten, i'.M., to three o'clock, P.M., the deaths arc 
less umuerous, being llji per cent, below the average, 
the hour before noon being the most fatal. From fin'oc 
o’clock, P.a., to seven, I’.M., the deaths vise to 5A per rent, 
above the average, and then fall from that hour to'clovcii, 
P.M., Hveruging 0^ per cent, below the moan. Daring the 
hunts fram nine to eleven in the evening there is’ a 
miniiitum of |>cr cent, below the average. 'Thus, the 
least mortality is during tjie mid-day hours, namely, from 
ten to three o’clock; tliougreidust during early morning 
hours, from tbrae to six o’elm-k. About one-third of' the 
total deaths noted were rliildrcn under five jciu's of age, 
and they show the iniluence of the latter still <tnoro strik¬ 
ingly. At all the hours from leu in the inoriiuig niitil 
midnight the dc.iths arc at or JhiIovv tlio mean; the 
hours from ten to eleven, a..v,, four to five, p.m., and 
nine to ten, p.x.„ being miahaa, hut th: liuiu' alter 
.miduiglit being, tho lowest iiiaximuni :''at all the hours 
from two to ten, a.M., the deaths are above 11m nioAii, 
attaining their tMixiuiaul at .from live to six, p M., 
when it is lo.j per ceiitaaliure.— The London Qiuirtirl>i 
JUvkw. * 

A’SC^est Aa'iiviuiTiEOv—Kiueveh was 15 miles long, 
^uid lU) romni, with walls lUO feet high, and thick enough 
for three chariots.—Babylon vvostiO miles vvilhiii tho walls, 
which were 76 feet thick and 300 high, with lOO brazen 
gates.—The temple of Diana at Ephesus was <135 feet 
high. It was 200 years in building.—Tin: hugest of tho 

S yrauiidsis 481 feet liigh, and 783 fec^ on thesidis; its 
use covei-s 13 nercs. The stones are about 30 teet in 
length, and tho layoin are 208: aiOOjOfW ineiuviere cm- 
jdoyed in its erection,-—Atioul tho l-lOOth luiit of the 
(Irciit Pynuni'd of i.s occupied by ch.iinbcrs and , 

I ^ssagea; all the ivst is solid imtsoniy.-rThc labyrinth of 
sgyptvconlain* 8000 chambers and 13 halls.—Thebes, in 
^'g.vp^ pTosenJa roins 27 iniHsibDuml. It has 1,00 galea.— 
(.’aitliage was rd miles round.—Athens was miles 
..,<‘01111,1, mid coulgined 35,000 citizens, and 400,000 slaves.— 
The temple of Delpkos was an rich in donations, that it 
WHS once plniidercd of 10,0001. Vtjrliiig; and Nm can-ieil 
frunyt-UI) statues,—^Tlie walls of Borne vverud.3 miles iii 
extent.—fVciwpope,'^w<ycttp/(. 

DisuHACKHvn AxirsiiuuKS.—In the disgraceful and 
paltry war of the Frond, in tho miuority of Lonss XIT 
of France, the prince of Condo and thd cardinal do Betz, 
hv.ile»s ot the ojiposing factions, during a short truce went 
together to view tho curious garden of an old henuit, 
tiiuioua as a florist They amnsid themselves by kcenhig 
l.'im attentive to tbeiv diacourae. while they trod to 
pieixs his best flovvsrs'on each side of the path. lie soon 
diseovered their plan, and shaking his grey locha, laieil, 
“Alas! alas I bow mv.cli were it to bo wished that you 
cjjulJ agree in plgns to relkvc your distresaed country with 
the same rnidiness ■wl.kh yoitshuvr in joining to pei-se- 
cute a helpless solitary.’’ ‘ 


CiiAtGji Of Names.—T owards tho middle of the 
fifteenth century it bceumc the fitshion among the wits and 
Icai-ncd men, particularly iu Italy, to change their baptismal 
nam«| for cla.ssic ones. Among the rest Vlatina, the 
histornm at'Borne, calling together bis trieiida, took tlie 
name of Cidliniacbus, instead of I'billip. Pope Paul ii, 
who reigned aboat that time, unluckily for the historian, 
chaneetl to be suspicious end illiterafe, Uc had no idea 
that people coiilil wish to alter their names uiiloss they 
•had sumo bud design, and octnuUy scrupled not to employ 
imprisomuent nnvl other violent methods to discover 
the fancied mystery. Flatina was most cruelty tortured 
on this frivolous account. He hod nothing to confess; 
so tho Pope, after endeavouring in vain to convict him of 
heresy and sedit ion, released Iiiui attcr a loug imprisonment. 

ICr.NOEANCB OP TUB FaTUKK OF FbEPEBICK THH 
Gbeat.—^T ho ignoraiux' of Frwlcrick William of Prussia 
was more than remarkable. His written as well as bis 
spoken languu'go was a jargon coinpoiinded of liigb German 
and low German, Frciieb and Latin, wliieb set at defiance 
all rules of gi'au^mar, ai d betrayed an utter distegard of 
orthography, llis majesty dr.c'etetl ttiat his son, aftervtanls 
Frederick the Giejvt, should not be taugiit Latin. One day 
bis tutor vvislual the tirim-o to Irmwlatc a poiviage from the 
law of flic Bninan I'.'npiie, cxillcd the Gulilen Bull. Tlio 
king eame in, and licuring some t.utiii wmds, svid, 
“ Wliat are joii about, fellow, with my .sou?’’ “Your 
majesty, 1 nm e\|il.uiiiiig to hint tlio Aurea Bulla." Tlie 
Ling, litiing up Ins V.uie, bis invariable eom)>ani«ii, vvilli 
wbii'li be struck eveiy one who ofl'cinled liim. rejomid, 
“I'll Aurea Bulla you, you scoundrel,’’ and so put au end 
to tliu^arincu’s Latin. 

? .lii.iTvKr Askcdotrof tub tATK Lobd BaLTOL'K. 
Aird Saltonn was vvitli liLs regiment, iu 1816, at Quatre 
Bras, on flic lOtli tif June, whej'ctl'ic Guards .were engaged. 
At tlie erowiiing field of Waterloo, on the 18tb of June, 
be iiiid bis fellow-country luSii, colonel Mni'donuell, com¬ 
manded the all-importaiitpostof llouminoni, on the right 
of the British army, andheld it all day against tlie over¬ 
whelming immhers of the Freucli hast, colonel Macdounell 
within and lord Baltonn witliout. Towards Uie close of 
that cventlnl day he returned to his place iu tlie line, with 
,bat a1<out onc-tliinl of the men with whom he had gone 
into action. He now took a prominent part in the la^ 
celebrated ehaigo of the Guards. One short atiecd^ of 
this moment of liis career will .it'once depict the cliaractcr 
of the man, and the regaixl a hick tho oflicers and the love 
vvhicl. his men bore for him. Voluuti^ng to go to the 
front some twenty or thirty paisis, whil'e the battalion was 
lying dovvti, and the buit cokmn of the French army, some 
10,000 strong, was imning on to endeavour to br^k the 
British line luid retriovo Hie day,'he arranged that he 
vvoulil put his cap on his sword gs n signid when Uie raou 
were to get up »(id fire. Utterly r^ardle^ of hiwtiplf, and 
.seeing the advantage ef allowing tiie French oduiimto 
approach to vvitliin eertain destruction, he waited till they 
' were so near that his brother uifitoi's and IHends call^ out 
to Mra—“ Como back, Saltoun-^dUr 6wn men mutt shoot 
you;’’ on which there was agcnctal cheer from right,jta 
left, “ Never fear j we.jvop’t shoot my lord.’’— 

Cowant. , 

(Sbioim of a PoFutAB Book.—A v«y occomplisbetl 
yoiAg lady, residing with her Ihtber in tire country, who 
was enusiderabl}' reduced 'in circumstances, made np 
her,mindiJiat she must do one of two things: work os a 
seamstress, or become an author! She preferred the latter, 
and couipoxi'd .1 little work, \v'luch h-.ul only a partial sue- 
ress; hut she gathered com age iwen fixim tliat. Her second 
work, “ The Wide, Wide World," was produced, ami placed 
in the hands of tho publisher, who gave her, conditionally, 
a vciydiberal contract; but tire salo was slow for some 
inontlis, and a loss appeared inevitable. SuddenljN bowever, 
public opinion decided in thvnnr of the work, and Mr. Put- 
uam has had the happiness of disposing of twenty tiiousatul 
copies, and paying over to the Clever and iuteUigent au- 
thovoss sevend thmisand dollai's. -Her third work: is now 
Aunoraiced.—A’wrfon A’«<»«np Potf. 
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flew at me, barking fnrionsly as I approached the 
door. At a well in the’ court-yard stood the far¬ 
mer’s wi/c. On hearing the violent bpking of the 
dog, she looked abound and saw me’, and in a 
genllo tone of voice asked, " What do you wantP” 
" I am so hungry,” said I, crying bitterly. 

“ Come in; the dog won’t hurt you.”* 

I gladly arcepted the good-natured invitation, 
and was richly feisted in the kitchen, where 1 sat 
by the hearth. The kind woman entered into con- 
. versatioiv with mf. 1 told her everything, even 
the last; terrible event. Now, indeed, looking back 
at the past, 1 see that my desertion ot my post 
was* an improper act, and that I ought to have 
nsmainetl at it at all consequences, trusting, as T 
liad nieaiit no evil, to !l^rovideuce4o shield me from 
harm; but hiy fear, I confess to my sorrow, over¬ 
came me and made me a coward. She listened to 
me with great* compassioli, and then s^id, “ You 
certainly have done wr^ng; but still I can very 
well understand that yon were* tempted to 
away. .What do you intenfl to do now?” con¬ 
tinued the good'damc. 

” Oh, indeed, I don’t know,” I exclaimed; ,and 
the recollection of iny poor old mother made me so 
sad that I could not refrain from weeping bitterly. 
The good woman had also tears in her eyes. After 
a little while she said, '* Do you think you can take 
care of sheep ?” * 

” Oh yes,” said 1. 

” Will you be honest and diligent, and not.run 
away .ogaiu .f" she asked. 

" Oh no! only keep me, and I will gladly eat 
dry bread, and do all you require of me. Ood will 
reward you for it.” ' 

"My husband is now from home,„but'he will 
returns to-nighi.' You may stop here now, and 
perhaps you will remain ^ith ns.” < 

This was_ like a message^ from heaven. Later 
in the evening the iflan and maid jcamo back from 
catting oats.^ They looked at me inquisitively. 

.When the mistress saKl that she would speak to 
her husband to let me stop as shepherd, the man 
laughed and sneered. “ He’ll make a fine shep¬ 
herd 1 Our master must keep a labourer to carry 
his crook, and the ram will run away with him on 
his boms.” 

I was silent, and the farmer’s wife reproved the 
man for his imi)ertin<mce. I was lying in the loft 
on some hay when 1 heard a eart drive in. 'Hus 
was the former come back. 

In •'the roomi^, by daybreak, I was up and< 
about. 'Everything waB'‘*’'quiet in the (house. I 
^ placed n]yself at the door. It was soon opened by 
*Hhe farmer, k stout, well-looking man, as good- 
natured as his wife. « „ 

“ AVJkt you are up already, are yon, little fellow P” 
he said with surprise. " My wife has been talking 
to me about you. I have no olgection to try yon. 
I have twelve wethers. Come, I will show them 
to you.” And he did so. 

“VihalH drive them to the pasture ?" I asked. 

“ Stop,’’ said he, “ yon have not had yoiir break¬ 
fast. But if you like, I will give yoij something to 
eat, and tlien sbavif you where to drive them.” 

He accordingly gave mo an abundant supply, 
and 1 immediately took np the shepherd's crook, 
Irt the sheep oat, and feUowSd him to the gate. 
The meadews were at aomo distance, and I drove 


them there by his directions. " Ah! Hoivnow,” 
I often said, with a sigh, " if you were but with 
me, I shobld be perfectly happy." 

At jjoon a maid-servant brought me my dinner, 
and the first day of my new office passed very hap¬ 
pily ; then in the evening the farmer said, “ Paid, 
yon nay stay with us.” 

“ As I have not yet made np a bed,” said the 
kind mistress, " I wish you to sleep another night 
in the hay-loft. To,.moiTOw you shall have a 
regular bed.” Then, turning to her husband, she 
said: “ Peter, I think.God will bless ns for taking 
in this boy,” He nodded assent, but George, the 
oldest man-servant, said in a low voice, but so 
that I could hear* him, " We must take care, or 
this beggar boy will turn out a .hornet to ns.” 
The others looked their acquiescence with mali¬ 
cious glances at me: but what cause had I given 
them? 

In my lolt I fervently thanked God that I had 
found so good a home. I vowed to serve<thc good 
people faitbfulty and uprjghtlj\ My last thernghfe 
were of Hownow as 1 fell asleep. It roust "have 
been towards morning that I dreamed that How¬ 
now was come, and was seeking for me. 1 thought 
that I hoard him whimpering at the door of the 
bam, upon which the farm dog came np and 
attacked him. In the midst of this dream a shot 
was fired, and I started up. I heard voices below; 
the former scolded' some one, and then all was 
still., r Fpr a long time I could not fell a.sleep 
again. The dream frightened mo very much. 
Sleep at last overcame me, 8>id J did not wake 
again till it was full dayl>kkt. 'W%en 1 came 
down, the farmer said, *< Take care of the dog; he 
has been bitten by a fierce dog which came into 
the yard early this morning. The gate was left 
unfastened.” 

My dream recurred to me, and I exclaimed, 
“ Oh! if it should have been Hownow.” 

" Do you mean your dog, wliich.tbe herdsman’s 
wife shut up P It may be. He lies in front there; 
I shot him." My knees tumbled.' 1 felt myself 
turn deadly ^c, but 1 could not move. " Go and 
see, ’ said the farmer, looking tfi; me with great 
compaauion. “ Come, I will go with yon.” We 
went. Yes, there lay Hownow, the faithful crea- 
tnrp. He was dead. The benevolent man stood 
behind me much affected. " If I.had thought it 
could havobein ^onr deg,I would n^ have dene it.” 

Bly grief knew no Ix^ds. No one lautdied but 
George, and the master severely rmroved him, and 
allowed me to be undistuibed wfaue I dug a grave 
for him under the neift apjtie-tree nsor the yard 
gate. Iliere 1 cocM' always see it. 1 could eat 
uqthiog. I drove my slf^ otft, and this day, 
Um many that followed, was a day of sonow. 

Whrt ambittered my mind also was that X 
could ast help looking at the death of my poor 
companion as in some degree a consequence of my 
having departed from what was the right course. 
Had I but rejnained at my post and explained the 
accident to Hannes, whatever else had happened, 
Hownow would still have been my companion. 
Ah! how sorrow is deepened when it comes at¬ 
tended with the recollection of any miscondnet on 
our own part! 

Tlierc was no creeture on earth that loved me. 
f-But I possessed one tiling that I certainly valued. 
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It wM the t>ilk liandkeirchief; and often, as I sat lost in surprise before a_ booth resplendent with 
weeping in the field, I faiidcd that the young lady gold and silver, some ladies came to the stiuie 
must have talcen some interest in iue,%s she had place to make some purchases. I should not have 
bound np my wound with her own liandk^rcltief. remarked'ttiem if the tone of one v(pce had not 
Young us 1 was, it was no roinantie feeling of love instantly attracted my attention. I turned round 
that pttssed through my mind j it was the rec-ollec- quickly, aiid not far from me stood the kind young 
tiou of a kindness performed to one who ha^ none lady of the wood, whose silk haudkercliief I was 
on earth who seemed to care for him. ’ then wearing as a neckcloth. She wa-s indeed 

My boyish joy seemed to be at an end. When much gi'own since then, and wusliecoiniiig a bloom* 

I went out, my eye fell u^n Hbwnow’s grave; ing young woman; but I should have known her 
when X returned, 1 again saw it, and then came among a thousand. I should like toi have es- • 
again the reproach that by my flight I was guilty press^ iny gratitude to her, but that w^uld not 
of his death. Lave been proper. She did not notice me, but on 

The farmer and his wife were very kind to me. her looking first cursorily and then fixedly at 
Not so the servants, however: X avoided having the handkerchief,-I ’’blushed and cast ^ly eyes 
anything to do with them, and went on with my down. When I>gaincd cowrage to look up again, 
own duties, quietly seeking to serve my master she notlded to me kindly, as if she had recog- 
and mistress with all my iniglit. The two little iiiscd me. The elder lady at that moment took 
children were also fond of me. George and the her hand and drew Iter away. T saw her no 
other domestics, when they saw this' (Hilled me a more, but her picture impressed on my heart. 

" tell-tale,” and other disagreeable names. If the I stood for soimf time fixed to the spot, till I was 
master found them out hi doing anything amiss, roughly desired to fhove on. Ashamed that liiy 
aud' blamed them' I wa’s accused of haviug toW reverie was noticed, I returaed to the inn, whom* 
him, even if I knew nothing about it. There was we, were appointed to start at six precisely. Bat 
indeed much which I conicl ha<rc told, fur George seven, eight, nine came, and the farmer was still 
had many low tricks, and stole the wine, besides in the tap-room; and when at last the horses 
craoping out of the house at night; and my con- would stand no longer, and we had succeeded in 
srience often urged me to speak, but I bad ucg- getting him into the wagon, he was so drunk that 
Iceted its voice on a former occasion, and now 1 1 was obliged to hold him up. He soon fell asleep 
had not the courage, I grieve to say, for he with his full weight leaning on me, while George 
threatened to knock me down dead if I^gpoke. drove like a madman. It was three o’dock in the 
Everything that was broken was said to' be broken morning when we arrived at the court-yard, 
by me ; all luischid’ was laid to my charge. I bore Early Ai the morning, as 1 afterwards learned, 
it all quietly, but I forgot that a continual drop- George? went to our mistress and said, “ Have you 
ping wears the hardest stone. I gradually became looked after mastef’s money ? I have a misgiv- 
awaro that the farmer and his wife wore not so ing.” • 

kind to me as formerly, and 1 threatened that I “Of ^hat?’**she asked. ’ , 

would uo longer bear the blame of everything in On the road I looked round once, and ob- 
silenco; and in auswer to George's “ Remember served that Paul hud hia fingers iu master's 
what I have said to you, you beggar boy, aud pocket, and tlqs morning as**! was iltoloadiug the 
hold your tongue,” 1 replira, “Then take care' ewrt there lay this new dollar in the straw. That 
you do not tbree mo to speak.” This was an did not look well. Besides the gold in his-belt^ 
uulucky speech. I did not know that a plan was master put ten dollars like this into his pocket, 
concocting for my ruin, the execution of which He will know how much he took with liim, and if 
was committed U) the wicked George. ' the other nine are safe, may I be forgiven for my 

We lived not very far from the great, city of suspicion.” Saying this, he went away, but the 
Frankfort. I had often expressed a wish to go farmer’s wife called him back, and said, “ George, 
there at thOotime or the fair, of which 1 had hpard do you think that Paul can have robbed my hus- 
80 much. TheX’anner.sold his fattened oxen and band?” ' 

other stock there. At the Easter fair he hod a “1 thiuk nothing about it,” said he, laughing 
great deal of money to receive, aifd intended to go f spitefully ; " bi'X ask master, and then if anything 
there himself. 1 asked him to take me with Min, is missing, look in Paul’s bed, or among his 
and he consented-to*dt> so. I therefore dressed clotlics, on anywhere yoif tike.” Ha theu left-her 
mj^eif in my handsdme new clothes, and wc set in a state of uneasiness. i , 

ont on a fine morning at daybroak. George drove 1 slept the sleep of a* good conscience; ^id hav-* 
us. “ Don’t come back late,” said the mistress, ing had the fatigue -.df supporting the drunken 
who well kne^ that her husband was in the haMt, man tbe whole way home, was so weary-'that I 
on such occasious, of sitting far too long at Ills was unluel^ily ^ot up in good time. It was late 
gloss. " Yon had better stop there all night. 1 when George qj^il^ out hirionsly, “ Come down, 
shall expect you early in the morning.” ’ you. lazy loon; are you going to sleep till noon P” 

lie smiled, and our twa,splendid hoi-ses started J sprang out o)' bed, and found it was already 
off. I enjoyed the jouruey exceedingly;'and how eight o’clock. When I came down, everything 
I was astonished when 1 saw the great city, the appeared wrong with me. The mistress did not 
fine houses, the crowds of p»>ple, and the nqmber ansifcr to my, good morning; the fkrmcr forbad 
of toys. 1 wished to see and examine every- my driving the sheep out ^lef I had my break- 

tljiug. . -- - - - . 

In the coarse of my wanderings I came to a * It '» ‘ho 'oustom in Gi-many for travellrrs nnd otbart 
part called the Braunfels, thji thousand wonders 

of which threw me into ecstasies. As 1 stc^ quite < tbs dothoa. • 

* z z 2 
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fast-, and ordered mo to fodder the cattle in the ! 
stalls; tha maid-servants and George laughed ' 
provokingly, and w.liispcred inyijt(^riously. I 
tlioiiglit, and thonght again, but could find no 
cause for this odd conduct. Presently, two 
strange men rode up and went* into the house. 
When I attempted at length to go into the field, 

1 was suddenly seized by the collai', and, turning 
round, I found it was George, whose face was 
laughing with satanic joy. 

“ Whde are yott holding me for ?” T exclaimed, 
and endeavoured to force myself from his.grasp. 

“.Aha," he cried, “ the bird means to fly, does 
he, as he did from the poor,herdsman P But this 
time you’ll not find it so easy. You are caught 
now, yon thief." ' •' 

He shd'utcd, and another man came up, and 
together they bound me. The farmer came out of 
ibe house door, his face crimson with rage. They 
dragged me into the room, wh^re the two meft 
were sitting writing. I was sy contused by ail that 
had happened that I did not nttcr a word. Every¬ 
thing had been a riddle to me hitherto; but when 
the strange man read out what the farmer had 
stated, T beard that I was accused of haring 
picked his pocket on the road home of ninb dol¬ 
lars, which had been found in my bed. I w,ss 
overwhelmed; but I took courage, knowing my 
innocence, and called upon God, who knoWeth all 
things, to witness that I knew nothing about the 
things wliieh they laid to my chai-ge. This, how¬ 
ever, did not satisfy the man. He, indeed, wrote 
down every word I said, but he thought thaf this 
was only one of those tricks which he experienced 
every day among the rogues ho had to do with. 
After ordering that 1 should be lo<^ked up ih a safe 
place, he closed his report. I was liurrieil out and 
locked up in the shed, where I was left till no6n, 
exposed to the bitt^ taunts of the servants as . 
they passed by. Alter the two nen had eaten! 
and drank, I was handcuffed and led out. My ! 
•-.citcrated assurances that I was innocent and my 
tears were alike in vain. I was carried off, fol¬ 
lowed by the reproaches and evil auguries of the 
farm people. 

I cannot describe the state of my mind. A 
thousand times I wished that I '.vas with my old j 
mother, out of the way of the evil that was 
brought upon me by the wickedness of men to 
whom I had done no wrong. This turn of my, 
.^lioughts led me in the right diro.;tion. I looked , 
above the black injustice, of men to the h’ather in'| 
lic.aven. I^tkonght of the text, “G'fmmit tliy 
,way unto tt^e Lord, trast also in him, and lie 
shall bring it to passand reraombered the beau¬ 
tiful'hymn:— 

- 

" Let the Lonl ilo whnt he will, 

J’litient J will bold inestifi, 

Till he bid iny sorrow omse.” 

Th%s comfort was imparted to my soul under the 
heaviest dispensation of my life. 

When we reached the little town where the ma¬ 
gistrate lived, 1 was committed to nrison. At first 
I seemed in the dark cell like a bliud man; but 
gradually the objects around roe became more dis¬ 
tinct, and I distinguished ^o men lying on a I 
bench, who T thought might be innocent like ' 
myself, and 1 cougratuliited myself on not being ^ 


alone in this gloomy place. I leaned quietly 
against a corner, and anxiously considered my mis¬ 
fortune. '’After some time, one of the men raised 
himselff, and said, in accents that pierced my heart: 

" 'Welcome, my boy, welcome; it is always a plea¬ 
sure to roe when I see a young candidate for the 
gallons, for then I feel that the noble race will not 
become exliinct, and that he will do something 
worth talking ^bout before he is hanged. There 
are dabblers enough at our trade, but few master 
rogues. Look you, my boy, I began at your age, 
and may boast of being an adept at iny trade. 
First I stole fruit. My iiither thought that all 
boys did this, and took no notice. Then 1 took 
odd things at the fair, and was fortunate. Then 
I learnt to pick people’s pockets. ,At last I took 
to housebreaking, which, however, means, nothing 
more than making doors where there are none. 

As this turped out well, I grew bold, forgot the 
robber’s maxim, and am lodged hero. 1 think, ' 
though, that the hemp is not yet sown which is to 
make my halter.’’ ^ , * 

A cold shiver ran down my back. 1 slindtocd 
at such profligacy. “ What liave you filched .* " 
said he. Horror fleprived me of speech, and, alter 
waiting in vain for an answer, he continued: 

“ Bravo! my little fellow; you ’ll do. If you tan 
hold your tongue in this way, you will make a 
first-rate villain. The second rule is, confess 
nothing. I ’ll bet my nose against a thimble— 
yon m'ust know that 1 am a tailor by trade—that 
every man who lias the ill-luck to bo hanged is 
innocent; that is, docs not acktowledge himself to 
bo guilty. And why should he • Look you, 
every man Las his own-private con8cionce,^which 
nobody else has any right to pry into. You keep 
true to your principle, and you will never endanger 
your neck.’’ 

“ I wish you had l)een hung long ago, you 
prating knave,’’ said his companion. 

“ Peter," 8.aid the first speaker, “ don’t be n 
fool; you know that this is not a hanging matter, 
and if it were, it would bo cosy-to cheat the 
galipws. So, then, yon must know 1 was once a 
schoolmaster; teaching is quite^at my finger’s- 
ends, and it is just (^t of an inborn love for 
hopeful young people that I take delight in it. 
Thifi little chap gives promisn of eseollence. If 
you would hojd your tongue as he -does, we should 
not bo here about a couple of dollars»which 
we-’’ 

.“ What!" cried the other, “ yon know that 
yon put them into ray shofes.**’ ‘ 

" And where else should I' have put them, you 
honest good man If you had let me get off, I 
wpuld have buried them, dltd wo should not have 
b(^n found out. You are such a- faint-hearted 
wretch, that when you have done something worth 
dqing you immediately turn ronnd and repent of 
it* 

The t^o rascals wovld soon have seized one 
another by the throat if the gaoler had not very 
fortunately come in to bring me some straw. 1 
laid -myself down on it, commended myself to 
God’s keeping, and stuck my fingers into my ears, 
in order not to hear their reckless conversation ; 
but I could not sleep. I was mentally tortured 
by what the felon had smd. . I saw how easy it is 
to tread the path of crime, and how it drags one 
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down to ruin. Could such a man ever become a 
traveller towards heaven?’ I fervently prayed 
that the Lord would keep me in his ownVays. 

' The next day I was brought up for exainiiyttion. 
The magistrate was a man in whom one could im¬ 
mediately feel confidence. I told him everything 
that I had experienced at the farm. He listened 
attentively, asked questions, and wrote a good 
deal. “ Then this George was frojp the first your 
enemy P But what cause complaint had he 
against you ? ” 

“ He thought,” 1 said, • that I should tell of 
his dishonest tricks.” 

” But how came the gold into your bed ? ” 

" That nobody knows but George himself, and 
God who knows all things. But I firmly believe 
that it was George who did it, for my bed was 
close to the door of his room, and I slept very 
soundly. I think, however, that the little girl 
knows something about it. She wanted to say 
I something, but was not'allowed.” 

I n i3 magistrate paid gi'pat attention to this. I 

I earnestly entreated not to be again sent back fo 
j the companionship of those men in prison, and he 
I let me remain in the gaoler’s hoftse. , 

I The following day I was brought up to meet 
'■ fhe* farmer, his wife, George, and the liftle girl. 

; To cut the matter .short, the three first witnessed 
I against mo; but when it came to the turn of the 
littio girl, she related eircuinstaulially how Gcorgo 
had in the moniing detailed the wholp plan to 
his fellow man-servant, which was that Gcorgo 
should lake the laoiiey from the farmer when he 
should be drank in Frankfort, and place it in iny 
, bed; tjiat he would thcniaccusc me of being the 
thief, and thus get mo out of the house, bccau.so if 
I 1 stayed I should most likely tell of them in the 
end. George turned as p.alc as death, and when 
the magistrate addressed him in a way that might 
have done credit to a clergyman, he conl'c.ssed. I 
was set free, while he was put under arrest. The 
farmer was very sorry, and his wife wept, and 
asked my forgiveness. “Come back with us,” 
i said the farmer, “ and I will care fur yon as for 
I my own child.” ^ 

This ufiected me deeply. “ Will you go Jiack to 
: the farm P ” said the magistrate kindly, 

j, ” I was viry well off there,” I said, " but I do 
I not wish alwaya to keep sheep. I should like to 

learn some respectable trade, if I cortld.” 

“ What trade should you like ? ’’ he asked. 

“ A whitesmith; but where is the apprentice 
fee to como from P I have no money; ’* and. I 
be;.san to weep. 

'• Hold! ” said the tiirmc?, 4' that reminds me 
of something. I shunlcPhave paid a shepherd, fpr 
the lime you .have been with me, at least thirty 
guilders. You have forgotten your wages." He 
felt in his pocket, and counted out the lOjtney on 
tlic table, saying, “ I believe it will bo better for 
him to learn a trade. The fee won’t be much more 
than that, and whatever more is >yanting, Mr. 
Magisiriate, 1 will have forthcoming. 

Tho magistrate pressed his hand, and i^ was 
soon arranged that 1 was to stay at the magis¬ 
trate’s house till a master could be found fur me. 

I sefarated from the farmer and bis wife and dear 
little girl with a grateful ^ heart. I heartily 
thanked God for this turn m my fortupe, aud< 


resolved never to depart from his ways. To ca.se 
my mind .about Honiies, and the lo.ss I might have 
occasioned him by my fli|flit, the kind farmer 
promised fo "put the matter right by i^'iding over 
to him the first time he was in that part of (he 
country, lie fmind, I subseqnenily learned, tho 
old shepherd and his wife much mystified at my 
disappearance, but the damage done by my ab¬ 
sconding had been less than I hafi anticipated, and 
a couple of dollars made them amply contented. 

i remained a week at the magistrate^ house. . 
ifere was indeed a godly family. The lady wfis 
like her'husband in disposition, while in'person 
she remarkably resembled the young lady of whom 
I liad never ceased t5 think since I sau her at 
Frankfort. . t 

1 w.'is shortly bound apprentice to a’ ixapcclabio 
man of the name of Bnprecht, who lived in New- 
street. Before I went*, the magistrate gave me* 
good advice, and his lady ;|;old me to come to them < 
in any difficulty. 'She soon perceived that I looked 
ill, and finding that 1; had not sufficient food, die 
told that 1 was to come in cve^y evening for a 
hearty meal before I went for two hours’ in¬ 
struction to a schoolmaster with whom tho magis¬ 
trate had made an agreement, the farmer assist¬ 
ing in the payment. At Christmas I received from 
the last a new suit of clothes, and two beautiful 
books from the former. 'The j'ears of my ap¬ 
prenticeship went smoothly by, marked by benefits 
from my kind ■ friends. My master, who was 
sparing of his praise, said that 1 learned well, and 
at the eiubof the time proposed that I should re¬ 
main w'th him as a workman; but after coii.sul- 
tation with all iny friends, it w.ns agreed that I I 

should go to Eoliugen, where there are iron works, I 

and fine. bIndc.o arc made. I was loaded witli I 

presents, and set oil'; thts parting was very painful, | 

and once I had ncafly turned back. Though | 

Prankfurt was not in my t/ay, a vague hope of 
seeing tlie young lady led me there; hut it was 
vain. I fonnd her not, and sorrowfully travelled, 
on tbrongh the duchy of Nassau to Siegin, the"* 
country round which abounds in ore, and near 
which there arc several celebrated foundries which 
1 wished fo see. 


TAKING A DEGREE. 

* KO. t. 

iTjik manner and cost of taking a degree at CVfoixf 
and CainMdge have beCft' lately mpcli discussed. 

For some /ears public opinion had biejn freely ex¬ 
pressed on the matter^ and, with considerable•* 
pressure from the outisWe, the gentlemen of St. 
Stephen’s ,At last acknowledged tho slre”glli ot 
the cause ^ the siegers. Strong alleviations were 
made by excluded 'parties on the subject, but, ns ‘' 
ustml, truth was mixed up with much which ! 

was doubtful of''prool'. The two tiniversitics are | 

old institutions which have existed for many Cen¬ 
turies, and it would be strange indeed if they had i 
hecu* exempted from the fate of oil' old buildings. | 
llowevcr, thoifgh the hand of liihcaliad dealt them | 
some blows, and a few cracks and flaws might be { 
discernible here and there, yet tliese the keepers 
of the buildings declared were inseparable from all 
old houses, and they covld best repair them who 
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iindt-rslood Iheir con^(tTufions!. Bnt the people 
mill parliament s.oid no. Then eotn- 
niis'ioii'j were issued—ovell that tlii^rw.us done— 
and tlx) labmn-s rsf these bodies are before the world, ' 
and (he picsent session has seen tlicir results 
einhoilied in an act of parliament. ‘ Such4)ci»i" the 
ea“ 0 , we leave the whole matter to a “ discernini^ 
public," who, everj thing considered, particularly 
in regard to one university, may come to the Con¬ 
clusion that the interests and education of our 
youth mi^ht have been in worse linnds. Dismiss¬ 
ing thiUr subject, however, we purpose to spend 
a Ivisure hour” in tracing the various steps, the 
expenses^ and the “ subjects" _ necessary to the 
obtaining a degree at the two parent universities, 
where the nobility, s</uircarcby,'clergy, senators, 
lawj era, etc., of England and her dependencies are 
in.slructcd. 

Proceed wc then. We will suppose the aspirant 
for academic bays to hawe been dply and carefully 
initiated into all the school n^ystcries of the Ana¬ 
basis, Herodotus, Homer, Horace, Livy, EncliJ, 
with perhaps a small allowance of “conies” and 
the “ ealculus.” Fairly “ np” in such as tb«sc, 
be may, with moderate attention to all the college 
course, calculate on a safe pas.sage through the 
senate house. College lectures will be to one i»i 
such a situation easy aransements. Woo betide 
him .should he be Ic.ss prepared. 

Tims primed, the incipient “ wrangler," or 
“ first-class mail” iii the “ tripos,” seeks the shades 
of .41ma Mater, resolved still further to eultivate 
tlic acquaintance of the aiieiciils. His object is to 
put ills “ name on the boards." To explain this 
term, we may say, that in the “ bnitery ” of every 
college there is a.board hung up widr.thc names 
of all the thcR members op it, gradnute.-!, “ten- 
year” men, and undergraduates. As a rule, the 
name remains there till thS m.a.. degree is ob¬ 
tained, and in a few cases till d.d. w d.i-.l. Now 
and then some unfortunate, in siaiu pnpillari, 
a'^ends, and if hisyifience is bad, dire is the punish¬ 
ment. An application is made to his college by 
the proctor, and probably, as a warning to all 
evil-doers, a sentence of expulsion is pronounced; 
all hi.s previous study is lost, as he cannot take a 
degi'ee; o(f goes his name from <<thc boards, an 
ominous black mark being placed through it, and 
he for ever bids adieu to the university, and re¬ 
turns home to heart-stricken parents. 

„ Hut to our story. Fortified wiilka recommend¬ 
ation from an m.a. (probg^ily his parish clergyman) 
and •his certifionte of baptism, or, bettepv still, ac- 
.compaiiied bj* some resident tutor or “ coach,” ns 
a gownsntaii would say, awe-inspired he presents 
hira.sclf before the “ bui-sa#'’ or “ dean” of some 
college fi/r admission. Every college ha«. its little 
peculiarities in admission. Supposo a student is 
a budding mathematician, looking down even on 
the “ Prinvipia," he seeks John’s pmplo walls. Ts 
his fjtme “ looming in the distance" as a tdassic, 
llien Trinity welcomes him to her bosom. Sup¬ 
posing his talents are not fully developed either 
Way, or ho learns that “ good men" have already 
to a sufficient number entered in these two col¬ 
leges, then he has his choice among the other 
fifteen halls and collogts. He is a peimioner, nei¬ 
ther asking: foi* or receiving any benefits from his 
college. He may be puiftled in his selection. 


Trinity, witli its aiTay,of sons of peers and other 
scions of nobility, he has already declared against; 
and, indeed, if he has not fully "road np,” the 
stifl' efttraiiec examination might prove a bar. 
Trinity-ball has attractions for the future lawyer. 
Magdalene has classic fame, gives good dinner.^, 
but dSes iipt want “ poor men." Queen’s, on the 
contrary, encourages them, is happily supposed to 
lean to cvangelfsm, and is rich in oriental mss. 
King’s is all for Eton boys. Cains has many good 
things to give away to the de.serving. Sidney, 
Snssev (Cromwell’s dbllege), and Corpus are 
thoiiglil by some—though this may be a prejudice 
—to be ratlicr antiquated in several things, and 
shut an hour earlier than the others. St. Peter’s 
(father of the university) has its biitsars well off; 
while Jesus, Catlierine, Clare, Pembroke, Em¬ 
manuel, and the others, have all trifling distinelivo 
features, which season after season make fliein 
rise or fall in an unaceounlablc innmicr in the 
estimation of entrants and their friends. 

Having fally“wcighcd the ad’/aiitages anrf <11*1- 
advautages, and calculated how his purse would 
accoinniodalo itself to each, he makes up his 
mind as to which will be most eligible, calls upon 
some grave and reverend signior of a tutor, and 
states hi.s wish, produces bis credentials of respec¬ 
tability, undergoes a slight examination, pays his 
15^. of “caution money,” and becomes a member 
of the University of Cambridge. Tliis step over, 
tlie youth breathes freely, and feels he has occoin- 
plislicd that step which now entities him to 
assume with propriety the virilis. The 

time most appropriate fi.-r entrunce is the Mid¬ 
summer term. The daj^i are warm and »ilti'y, 
tlie flowers are drooping their beads, the college' 
walks are dusty and deserted, and only a few 
quiet listless-looking gownsmen, who have received 
permission to remain “ np” during “ the long,” 
/or the purpose of reading, arc to be seen. 'I'ho 
iiKupicnt student, having accomplished liis mission, 
walks out to see the notabilitjes of the place. The 
noble bequest of a dpcca.«ed earl, the Fitr.william 
miiseuiu, is perhaps his first care; then he vi.sifs 
the Pitt press, whose groaiiiiig presses are 
throwing oft’ millions of«heets of the Hihle in all 
languages, destined for every part of the globe 
wheir! ignorance and snperstifion d\^Il, despite 
the Jesuit or,the sword of the pontifical merce- 
,iiary. 'fnriimg to some other rooms, ho fifids in 
preparation works in every department of science, 
■and i.s reminded by seeing some of the rooms 
securely locked, that certain il’nivcrsity “ examina¬ 
tion papers" are there being “set np," and the 
secrets of these papert must not be allowed to 
transpire; hence none bnt the compositors imme- 
diati’ly required arc allowed to enter. Mythical 
legends are afloat about the bribery which was 
woijt tovbe used by lazy men and over-anxious 
“ honour ’’ men, to get to learn what was in the 
“ papers.’’, Of the past we speak not, but truly he 
would be, a clever fellow who could catch the 
slightest hint of what is preparing for the exami¬ 
nations now. Indeed the “ Copy ’’ is so distributed, 
and each individual compositor has so small a 
share for himself, that no one of them could really 
tell. Leaving this noble structure, he glides from 
hall to college, admiring puintin|:s, chapels, walka 
Mid shady groves, as each in its turn presents 
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itself. King’s-colle^ chapel (the incst unique 
and handsome building of Its kind in this county) 
will not be forgot, nor will the round church, the 
only relic of the once proud and haughtyiHospi- 
tnllers, or knights of St. John, in Cambridge. 
Then there is the veritable diary of ancient master 
Pepys at Magdalene; Cromwell's room wl.fen an 
undergraduate at Sidney; Milton’s ra*ulberry-trec 
at Christ's; Erasmna* worm-eater^chair (a precious 
relic) at Queen’s; Newton’ashady walks at Trinity, 
where, with his little mismiievous dog Diamond, 
the great discoverer oft had sat and mused; apd 
perhaps he terminates his pilgrimage at Pembroke, 
the most monkish-looking college of the whole, 
where he will learu that one oT old Noll’s round- 
j head serjeanls once was master, and not the 
w’orst one too, as he very considerably endowed the 
college. Having got through the principal lions, 
looked at surplices, and tried on cap^ and gowns 
! (which Qixu be bought cheap for ready money), and 
I possessed himself of several little gonvenirs from 
the book-shops %• fricqds, he then betalccs him¬ 
self once more to the railway station, and is 
soon whizaing away jfcy the Eastern Counties at 
the rale of thirty miles an hour* for “ home, sweet 
home,” to astonish his mamma and sisters with the 
wtmders of tl^e Camb, dream of the anticipated 
joys of college life, and, if he and his friends are 
wise, sedulously to “ work up" his “ subjects ” for 
“ entrance into residence ” in the Michaelmas term. 

Now is the time to spend the midnight oil. 
Everything depends so much on a fair start. lUkmy 
have lived to repept their want of preparation; 

I and judicibus guardians, who uro anxious their 
charges should shine, often with propriety select 
some old resident tutor, and place the youth under 
him during the period between entrance and com¬ 
ing into residence, and thus when he goes first 
into college he is years in advance of his compeers, 
knows liis duties, what will “ pay ” to “ read 
and what uot,.and while others arc stumbling away 
at the threshold he is far within the building. 
Many racy *thiug8 are told about young men 
coming up to enter, and being pcricctly at sea as 
to what they Aould do, and where tlioy snould 
enter themselves. It is record that some have 
known so little of what they were doing as even 
to have inquired,\'f the “ boots ” at their ipn if 
“ he could rcQemmend a college.” Certainly great 
ignoMince does prevail as to the modxtg operandi, 
but all this wo will fully spcalc of and throw a* 
light on in our future chapter on “Taking »» 
Degree.” • » t 


A DONKEY RIDE TO ^HE PYRAMIDS. 

Up, reader! awake from the drowsy lethargy of 
arm-chair repose of a winter’s evening in Loudon. 
Up, 1 say, rouse up all thy faculties uad s^cep 
together all stray thoughts, for most assuredly 
they will be required i»pon the .journey we arc 
about to undertake. And you asV ns'amazedly, 
Whither are we going? Whither? why to the 
for-faroed ancient pyramids near that old .city of 
Cairo in Egypt—to clamber up to the summit of 
Cheops, and look out upon the dark mountains of 
Mokattem. 

If you stagger qnder tb<i very proposition, aud 
consider your informant demented, only.open the 


windows of your iniaginatipn and peep out of them, 
and we will lend you spectacles to discern that not 
less than hj^ a score of glamorous donkey boys, 
with their iu-used, much-ridden donkeys, are im¬ 
patiently ajvaiting our descent from the chambers 
of the fi^st hotel in tho city, a.s ready to pounce 
upon us as eagles are upon their prey, each one en¬ 
deavouring, at tho risk of tearing us limb from 
limb, to force us into the saddle*of -his own parti¬ 
cular donkey. At length, however, we have settled 
this knotty point by ourselves making) a prefo- > 
rence, ^d maintaining it, tkongh nut ^without 
dilficulty. The best aud strongest donkeys and 
tbo most good-humoured donkey boys are &urs; 
and thus accommodated, away we stait fflll gallop 
—donkeys braying, donkey hoys grinding, all to the 
great risk of (he toes of toot passengei i# —through 
thg streets of modern Cairo, toward the debris of 
the ancient city of thait name. Almost from the 
'moment of first quitting, the city gates, we have 
before us the stupendous monument of ages gone 
by, looking down ujfon us with tlja reqords of ^ast 
generations stamped upon every stone of the levi¬ 
athan mass. 

And what do we know about this pyramid of 
Cheops P Well, just wait till our donkey lias given 
thia horrid trotting, and then, aye then, we 
will scrape together every item of information that 
personal experience, added to book reading, can 
muster. First of all, however, you will permit me 
to-remark that, contrary to the expectations of 
most travellers, we find tho country around us, iu 
lieir of being a desert waste, dressed out in the 
most tesplendcnt spring vesture. Birds chant 
merrily from the Ibafy boughs of tall bushes aud 
taller •treej^ flowers scent the qjr, aud there is a 
murmutin^ vdice of water whicli„ added to the 
early anonnng breeze itself, freshens up the brow 
and strings up our nerves for the heat and exercise 
we are about ^ be subject&d to. For two miles 
we canter or trot along pleasantly enough over a 
very Brussels carpet of verdant grass, and thg{i 
we reach the old Cairo on the Nile's banks, with 
the stupendous aqueduct erected to carry the water 
of the river into the citadel itself. 

The only objects around us that wear an aspect 
of poverty or misery are tho unhappy' and heuvily- 
yoked peasantry themselves—humaii beings de¬ 
graded In intellect by long oppression to al¬ 
most a level with tho brute creation; their habi¬ 
tations low nvid huts, vilely filthy; themselves 
disgustingly indillerent to what Dr. Johnson 
would call the scrupulolify of cleaiiliivess; yet that 
it is froni no lack of water, witness tho volumes 
i-olling onwards as we’eross at this {>oin^ from mit!* 
bank of the Nile to^he opposite side; which feat 
having been accomplished, we leave the^ivretehed 
inmates of thq last mud-hut to store after us—^pos¬ 
sibly as much astonished at onr appearance as wo 
are at theirs—and trot along again on our inde¬ 
fatigable donk^'s. 

But before proceeding to enter into any historical 
records relative to the pyramid of .Cheops, first let 
us hppeasc tl^e clamourings of our donkey boys by 
bestowing upon them a buekshdeob (gift), and then, 
hauling in our bridles, contemplate for a moment 
two objects worthy of passing notice. 

First of these 4e look upon the island of El 
Rhoda, traditionally the identical spot where the 
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liiiid-litiartcd daughter of the base king Pliaraoh 
came upon that little basket of bulvgshcs, on open¬ 
ing wkiuh she rescued the future inspired lawgiver 
of Israel. Mn%tapha, ihS' tvitticst and sharpest of 
the two donkey boys, assures us of the identity of 
the spot as aikot, “ because,’’ quoth he, “ iny grand¬ 
mother herself gave we tire, information, and she 
had glcaaed it from her father’s father.”^ 

Notwithstanding such overwheln^ing testimony 
as to the locality, we shake our heads, and point* 
ing towards a pillar of stone, ask what that is pro¬ 
truding itself out of the water, and the answer wo 
recciv^e is that the object in contemplation is the 
NiUometcr, used for measuring the rise of tlic 
waters at the pcrio<Is of inundation. 

Having glcaned'all this information, we leave 
tji/.i>h, the spot where we landed, behind ns and 
continue our trot towards the pyramids.' We have 
gowl Hve miles yet to ride bbfdre reaching the 
base ot the first pyramid j ^d during this interval 


we must endeavour to redeem omf pomisc relative 
' to scraps of information about this monument of 
dlheops. 

I« the first place, this great pyramid is supposed 
to contain six millions of cnbic feet of stone, 
whilst one hundred thousand men are said to luavc 
beqp employed twenty y ean^'in building it! There, 
onlv think of that stupendous labour, and marvel 
at it, for a second or two. Why, our very donkeys 
prick upttheir ears ns though astounded at the re¬ 
lation, and kicking np their heels playfully, banish 
for the moment ail thoughts of anything bnt how 
best to ret<ain fur saddles. 

Now although there were so many men em¬ 
ployed, by so mighty a prince for this stupendous 
structura, they all got paid, according to an ancient 
author (I think it was Herodotus), in a currency 
not altogether ex.actly what you or I, i-ender, would 
wish to have any smajjl outstanding credits settled 
with. Each man received a stipulated quantity 
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of onions and garlic per with a handful of i us so as to extort a bucksheesh. Before aacend- 
coarsc wheat or some other grain. fr®*® iiig, however, we make a compact with the sheik, 

the strangeness of such a mode of payment, and I or head of tjlese men, to the effect that we are on 
the reflection that occurs how the whdll atmo- j no account to pay one para -of money into any 
sphere must have been polluted by the strong smell, I hands but those of the sheik himself: and, as re- 
the fact alone speaks marvellously in favour of the gards the item’bucksheesh, that this must solely 
fertility of that soil which has ever bf en tllb gra- depend upon our liberality and the manner in 
nary of the cast, even since the days when the which we Wve been handled by opr helps. Thisver- 
brethren of Joseph came np witla their asses and bal compact is testified and agreed to by the sheik, 
their sacks to purchase com that they “ might live the helps employed, the donkey boys, and one or 
and not die.” two officious dragomen, who are all expectant of ’ 

There is no reason, however, I'emember, read^', some small share of the booty, if it be. only an 
in a country where enstoms and manners so seldom empty bottle, or an old plate, when its scrvices,havo > 
change thraugh the lapse o^ centuries, in that been dispensed with softer lunch. ^ 

land where the people have ever been bondsmen— So we at length*commence our ascent; and the 
there is no reason, we say, to doubt that these longer and moref supple ouf limbs', the greater ad- 
hundred thousand builders of. the pyramid really vantages have we over onr less fortnnare but more 
had their'services requited as above mentioned, corpulent companions. But hold .bard, ye valiant 
i Not flfleen years ago, though on a npich more in- sons of the desert, hold hard, and let ns not slip 

! significant scale, the. hapless peasantry of the 'for any consideration. There is little cause, how- i 

whole of North Syria were subjected to a like sys. ever, for ap{)rchcnmon, for onr guides have too j 

teto'ofq'aftf jHw labour. Ibrahiim Pasha, the mucli interest at stake to allow, us easiljrfo slip 
I Egyptian, then governing all Syria, deprived the through their fingers. 

{ inhabitants of that large district of every resource >Wo have hardly ascended out of reach of the I 

I oflivelihood.by seizing on theirlffclds, farm-houses, hearing of the Arab sheik, before our faithless ; 

i and plantations. He left them the option of star- helps break through their promises of not attempt- ■ 

viition or of working for his individual behootj by ipg 'n extort any buckshcosh from us. Seizing i 

cuffing wood upon the mountains, and as a recom- either arm with a powerful gripe, and grinning 

I pence for their labours, tlicy .were only allotted ra- wildly, each help alternately gives us a terrible | 

j tionsjust sufficient to keep up strength and vita- pinch, whispering audibly, “ Bucksheesh ycr How- 1 ; 

II lity, and that was all. These rations, toe, coasisted qj»l.” It is of no nse protesting against the im- 11 

I of precisely the same class of food as that allowed possibility and danger of thrusting yonr hands j, 

I the labourers at the, pyramid, namely, onions, gar- intd your pockets wlien suspended lietween tho ! 

I lie, and a few handfuls of wheat. sky and tho earth at an altitude of some hundreds | 

But our donkey boys’.are hooting to our frac- of feet; neither is it productive of any benelicial 

j tious donkeys, and they are tearing over the ground results exhorting them to be .merciful. They 

j at a rate that rapidly dissipates the distance be- pinch you all t^e harder, aud grin worse than ever, 

' tween ourselves and the pyramids. We cross, ac- when-they imagine that .they have sncceeded in in- , 

' oordingly, several canals and many extensive limidating yon. Forttinately, at the first favourable 

I fields of a red soil covered with a rich and verdant, landing, we ace enabled by an effort to shaltc off 
i pasturage, until our donkeys, happening to trip their powerful gripe, and then, looking a storm of 

' hereabouts, slacken their pace awhile, and enable anger, we threaten with success to complniu tn ! 

ns to throw in imotHer little item of information > the sheik, or even take justice in our own hands j 

I respecting the nearest pyramid. Its base is ^bout there and then. Now, though they are two to i 

I eight hundred feet square, covering a surface of one, and though in limb and muscnlar strength 

I above eleven acres, and,«according to the most they might destroy us at a single blow, fhe 

I correct jneasurement, is four hundred^ and sixty- crushed spirit aof long oppression and serfdom 

I one feet hvgh, a .space as extensive, it has jbeen paralyses their strength and courage, and the fear 

I calciilatiKl, ns'the whole _ of Linc()]n's-inn-fields, of their sheik’s retribution makes them at once 

I lawyers' wigs and gowns include^. It is impossi-^ as tame and manageable as lambs. 

I hie to form any adequate conception of tho pro- There are two hundred iind six tiers of stones, 

I digious vastuoss of this monument of bygone* from one to four feet in Ijeight, to be climbed, and I 

j ages until wo arfiv^ lilose under it, and compare each snc<pssively two Sr three feot .smaller tlian 

I the altitude and magnitude of oni-selves, donkeys, the one immediately Mow it, so ^at the main . 

I and donkey boys, with the smallest stone con- effort and labour is more considerable at'tho star^ 

I stituting a portion of its basement. Then, indf^ed, than as we progress* upwards; though by the 

wo feel sorrowfully convinced that after all we,are period tlmt we have climbed half-way ‘tip, and 

little better than pigmies upon the earth. pause for ureaUi qwhile, the height is so excessive 

Having arrived at our journey’s end^we ^is- that it makes the traveller dizzy to gaze cither j 

mount, and consign ourselves to the care of our downwards or upwards; fbr overhead the pyra- ' 

Arab guides, or, more properly speuking, helps— mid looks as tall and stately as ever, whilst lyider I 

the uncouth looking savages whoj are to assist foot tho lower tiers are lost in the haze of distance 
us in climbing up steps sometimes four feet and heat. , i 

deep. • Hid you asje me if those things not much bigger ! 

Now, friends, button your pockets, and screw than young mice were the locu-sfa that sometimes i 
yonr courage up to the proper point, fbr assuredly infested these parts P Why, my dear sir, that is a 
onr helps have the very features of ruthless rufUaiis, very respectable cavalcade of ti-avellers, all moving 
and there is no knowing, wlfen we are thoroughly in the same direction ns ourselves, all bent upon 
iu their power, to what tortures they may sul^oct the same climbing eft’ert as we are. Only wait 
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till we roach the top, and then you will discoTor 
what ilicsc liave dwindled into. 

lit twenty niinutcH alter htartinfi' reach the 
summit of tilo niiffhty pyramid of Cheops; and 
that moment, reader, coninion .as the exploit has 
hec.ime, is an epoch never to be for$(ottea. We 
I stand np and look around ns, whilst the wizard 
, Imagination, flourishing his mystic wand, rolls up 
I the rnrtuins of the present surrounding scenery, 
;l and we look down upon the panorama of four 
! ' thousand Jrears gone by. 

j If we took to the eastward, there is revealed the 
niiglity natural aqncdiict wo have already alinded 
to—the fiver of Egypt, flov^ng like a stream of 
I molten silver through .the plains; and there arc 
I the domes, the minarets, and thd tsill palm-trees 
of Cairo, uil bathed, ns a painting freshly covered 
with gum, in the rich, brilliant sunshine of Egypt. 
Iluhiiid these again, looming in the distance, are 
I the mountains of Mokattem, th^ barriers of the' 
Arabian desert. Westward, glazed with the heat 
of the midday ann, with clouds and an obscure 
red atmosphere of its own, lies that vast expansive 
sea of sand, the desert. The vessels upon this 
ocean are the weary plodding camels, who are 
often wrecked in its frightful desolation,'even 
beyond the reach of the Uccn-sceuted vulture. 
Moiitliward arc the Other pyramids, and the ancient 
Necropolis, extending not less than sixty miles 
I along the bank of the river, contuining, as was 
once reckoned by a scientific Aincrican, some¬ 
where about five hundred millions of n),ummies; 
whilst northward we have the great Sphinx,'the 
I land of Goshen, the Delta, ami the inouths*of the 
j* Nile. 

,1 ^ However, all this, with the rijh valleys and 

, i fields of the granary of the world, disappears under 
a sort of magic intluenco as we seat ourselves on 
I the summit of tho pjjramid'of Cheops; and, rc- 
memberiug that this structure hasabeen standing 
j here at least four thousand years, a wonderful 
*j pUnora'ma rises before the niiud, well repaying us 
; for all the fatigue and labour tliat we have en- 
I countered in clambering up hither, 
j Two thousand two hundred and forty-seven 
years before the coming of the Messiah, these 
structures, then, are computed to 1,'ave stood here. 
We look out towards Goshen, and in our mind’s 
eye we espy travellers, such us wo might c.spy 
: even now-a-da^ys in costume or cast of features— 

, IcBvellers coining hitherward-s frer.n the land of 
Canan'h (where the famine rages sorely) to seek 
corn and bread. The only thing rem.dt'kable in 
.^ho present d^ravan is, that from the number of 
cattle and followers, these era evidently men of 
note 'and wealthy consideration. If these stones 
could sjliiak, they could tell ns, were we. anuhle to 
guess ourselves, that these are ‘^Abraham and 
Sarah his wife, and Lot his brother’s son, with ^l 
their sukstance that they had gat;hercd, and the 
souls, they had gotten." Passing strange it is to 
I think that we should be sitting upon stones coeval 
I almost, if not entirely, with the tower of Babel. 

^1 But stop, we havo/>ther things yet .to see before 
1 , wo come down "to the period of our own insig- 
; nificant age. 

. hook out again in the spnie direction, and 
behold a company of trading Ishmaclites. They 
have much treasure, doifbtless, and many rare 


spices, but they carry with them one who is a 
greater treasure, the jrdung slave that is yet to 
rise, thrmigh the direct interposition of Providence, 
to be cMlef governor of the land next to Pharaoh 
himself. 

Sec, again, how the plains and the moantaiiis 
around are Jaughing with rich shocks of corn— 
seven years of plenty; and then we look ont upon 
the dreariest dBs<«lalion, whilst granaries and ware¬ 
houses pour ont inexhauetible treasures to starving 
multitudes. 

By the same way tlmt the former travellers 
came, others are now entering the land. Men of 
note evidently, for the governor of the land, with 
horsemen and chariots, and foot soldiers, and a 
[ goodly company, all in rich robesy go forth to 
welcome the patriarchal stranger. If we could 
.see so far, we should witness one of the most 
affecting scenes ever described. However, it is 
more delicate to leave the private outburst of 
nfl'ection to overflow before attempting to interrupt 
it. Need we say tiiat these are Jawb and ,tho 
shepherd tribes coming into Egypt to be presented 
to the king, and then portioned off in the land of 
Goshen P ‘ 

Another epoch, and if we lay our heads to the 
snrfiice, and listen attentively, we shall hear tne 
groans and latnciifations of brokcn-liearted parents 
wailing for the ina.ssu('re of their male children, 
wliilft ji little basket of bnlrusbcs floats down tlic 
Nile, #ud is providentially rescued. 

Some forty years after Ibis great :itHiction an 
ominous cloud hangs overhead, and the arm of 
tlie Almighty is sfretch-id forth to punish the 
iniquity of the Egyptianii and their ruler. What 
a fearful sight must it have been to witne.ss those 
ten terrible plagues of Egypt! However, these 
have swept over the land, and are past. The mise¬ 
rable, fickle king, in iiis palace at Mcmplii-s, treui- 
jblingly relents. But, looking forth ag.ain towards 
the laud of Goshen, what a mighty spectacle 
presents itself! Behold the exodus of Israel from 
•'’ffypt- Men, women, and children, cattle and 
herds, like anfa, swarm over the plains below ; 
whilst the voice of mirth unh thanksgiving 
ascends even to the lofty pedestal on which we 
stand. 

ll'ib what have we here P ' A rnigtitier multi¬ 
tude pressiiiR forward to overtalse the fleeing 
.Israelites. It yvua well for* you, oh thankless 
generations of Joseph! that the Lord of hosts 
‘served as a shield mid a buckler against the op- 
prdhsor. No human powfir'^oonld have rescued 
you from bondage. But both pursued and pur¬ 
suers have speedily disappeared in the hazo of 
distance; the sun of glory has set for ever upon 
th» latter, whilst for the former was only just 
dawning the morning of promise and deliverance. 

Nearfy a thousand years of comparative peaco 
and plenty reign around the pyramids. Then 
suddenly .there appears a terrible irruption of 
invaders, sweiping on everything before them. 
Had they but possessed the power, no pyramid 
would have been left us here to sit upon and gaze 
forth from. But hush! there is an echo of fulling 
statues in the distant palace of Koruiic, and Mem¬ 
phis echoes to the yar-cry of invaders. This, 
friend, is Cambyses and bis host, sweeping on to 
'fheir own perdition—to perish miserably, whilst 
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the laurels of victory yet. bloomed upon their ] 
foreheads, amid the desolations ot a Nubian dc> | 
sort, victims to snfibration and thirst. | 

Three hundred and thirty-two years Before I 
Oirist, and wo look down upon the legions of the [ 
conqueror of the world, Alexander the Great, ! 
whose legions are encamped on the plains aronnd j 
ns; but the country grows wealthier in protluce, I 
expands in commerce, and if wo sei«i a message to | 
the librarian at Alexandria, ho may possibly favour 
IIS with the loan of a xia. Falling asleep, then, 
over our rather heavy and*hieruglyphicul marin* 
script, wo will, with the reader's permission, nap it; 
for a thousand years. In tliat interval, the 
greatest event that had ever occurred since the 
world’s found.'itSon had been accomplished at Je¬ 
rusalem. The Saviour had died; and the blessings 
conferred by the gospel had readied even to the 
pedestal of tlie pyramid. We have been sleeping 
the whilq, hut in our pleasant dreams, songs of 
wclcoijio seem to have hailed the feet of the 
messengers of gooc? tidings, and Coptic ehurclics 
have sprung np in the land; but suddenly wo are 
roused from our pleasant shimbpr by an nneom- 
•Ibrtahlc smell of smoko and fire. 

I^ooking over the pyramid’s sides, our eyes en- 
con/iter the Saracen banner, the crescent Hag. 
whil.st onr borrowed ms. is the only item left of 
the hundred thousand volume* burnt by order of 
Omar the caliph. Ab! wlint changes and vicissi¬ 
tudes have occurred ! However, as hercaftef the 
land beneath is subjected to strife aud eommotidli, 
we will even restimff our nightcaps again ^for a 
longer space than before. * 

Suddenly the loud roar of arlillery .awakens ns, 
and wc become aware lliat the dial of time has 
reached the year .i.i), 1798. Wo listen alten- 
livcly, and being pretty well acquainted with 
French, can hear the clear small voice of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, as ho points to this very pyramid, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Soldlera! think, that from tho summits 
of those monnments, forty agesai-e at Ibis moment 
surveying onr conduct.” 

Thereupon we joe tho charge of tho mamelnke 
cavalry, and witness the conquest of Oairoj And 
having been mental spectathrs of all tlieso wonder¬ 
ful events and transitions, you and T, reader, John 
Smith and T’Sm BroVrn, carve our names upon tlie 
surface of tho "hard stones (breaking two good 
Shefliefd blades in so doing), in tho Jiopes tiiat some 
future travellers may inquisitively investigate them 
and wonder who and ttl^t we were. ‘ 

And now we consign ourselves again to tlic 
gnrfhlianship of our guides,^ foj coming down is 
terribly dizzy work. Having at length safely 
readied termjirnia once more, and endeavoured to 
satisfy the unconscioimhlo demands of all importm- 
uate people, wo .lump into our saddles and trot 
back to Shepherd’s hotel, Cairo. Thus we have 
accomplished, we liojpc, to the satisfaction of the 
reader, our donkey ndc to Ihe pyramWs. • 

- . lii—' ■» a 9 I 

To MAKE ViSEOAB JEoit UsBTS.—Gvsto tlio washed 
bcete, express the juice iu a clieesc-prcss, aud put tlic jiquor 
iu an empty barrel; Cover the buiig-liole witli gauze, and 
place it in the sun. In a few weeks the vinegar wdl l>o 
good. It is said one bushel of sugar beet* will make tlvo 
or six gtdlons of vinegar; which is^wbly nearly correc^ 
as nine-tenths of the auhstanoo ofjibe beet is liqnul, and 
each bushel of roota oontdns equal to six gidlonsyn laca- 
suro, omitting the interstices. 


ECCENTRIC EXCELLENCE. 

A cnAEMT3t(.^*ork, tho auUbiography of the late 
Rev. William Jay, of Ilath,^ 1ms recently issued 
from the press, and f e have great pleasure in re¬ 
commending all bur readers to peru-se it, ns being 
a singularly interesting as well ns profitable com¬ 
position. Mr. Jay, daring his miin'stratiuus, ex¬ 
tended over a period much more leugtlicned tlian 
that wliicli ordinarily falls to tlic lot of man, was 
brought into familiar intercourse with individuals 
who were.em!nently distinguished in their day and 
generation. His recollections of these have been 
preserved by Rim withji rare degree of fejjcitons- 
ness. It would have been easy to have presented 
specimens of the wfork of a m&rc dignified cliarncler 
than the following, but the sketch wiiicti it pre- 
sente of a worthy though eccentric tnaii is so hap-, 
pily veined with quiet hnmonr, and so udmirahly' 
displays Mr. Jay’,)) skill ue a ranouteur, that we 
present it to our readers in prefereneo to others, 
believing that few ot them will hq satisfied until 
they hUve perused the volume itself. Humour, 
however, is not the only quality displayed in the 
sketch. The specimen, which will be found in the 
subjoined extract, of a family exposition of a pas¬ 
sage of scripture, is an instance of quaiiitiiess 
rising into actual sublimity. 

“Mr. Ryland had re.sided at Northampton as 
the pastor of tlie Baptist chnrcli, where also, for 
many years, he ‘had kept a large and flonrishing 
school. IJe had, when 1 became acquainted with 
him,‘no pastorate, but preuchod ocnaaionnlly for 
any of fiis brethren.^ His residenen was then at 
Enfield, wliere li'e had a seminary ; but he passed 
his vaca\ions> aLthe bouse of one of his sons, who 
carried on trade in Bluckfriars-road. There ho 
wall all* the time of my first aud second engage¬ 
ments at Surrey chapbl; an;|, as the chapel was 
siicar, lie frequently heard mo, and I gained his 
approbation and attachment. 

“ He was a peculiar character, and Irid fnan;^ 

I things about liim outrd and bizarre, as the French 
would cull tiicm ; but those who Iiave heard him 
repi-esontcd a.s made up only of these are grossly- 
imposed upon. We are far from jiistifiing all liis 
bold sayings, and ocoasionai sallies of tempera¬ 
ment j but those wlio knew him can testify, he 
was commonly grave, and habitually sustained n 
Signified deportment; and ho had excellences 
which more tifan balanced Iiis defects. His* 
^ippreheusioji, imaginalio|y, and memory, t<f use 
an expression of his own, rendered Ifisdiniins like 
fish-hooks, which seizet^ and retained everything ^ 
witliin their reach. His preoehing was probably 
unique, occasionally overstepping the proprieties 
of the pulpit, but grappling much with conSbicuco, 
and dealing out the most tremendous blows at 
error, sin, and the mere forms of godliness, 

“ Mr. Hall haj said in print, ‘ He was a most 
j extraordinary man, and rarely, if ever, has J’lill 
! jiistieo been done to his character.’ And Mr. 
Hervey, rector of Weston Favell, often entertained 
liim at his paitonage, and kept yp a frequent cor- 
respondenoo with liim, as may he teen in seventy 
of his letters inserted in his life by Mr. Ryland. 
These letters' show, i^ot only the value ite attached 

’ • T.oiJoii: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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to Mr. Rvlaiid’s friendship, but tlie confidence he 
placed eren in his jiidjj:infcnt, consulting him with 
regard to his own sevci-al pnbliciitii^na,. as well as 
desiring hiS opinion of the works of others. 

“ The first time I ever meUMr. Rytand was at 
the house of a wholesale linendra^r in Uheapside. 

Tlie owner, Mr. B-h, told him one day, as he 

called upon himf that 1 was in the parlour, and 
desired him to go in, and he would soon follow. 
At this moment I did not personally know him. 
He was singular ih his appearance; his shoes were 
squarc4oed ; his wig was five-storied behind; the 
sleeres of his coat were profusely largo .and ojjen ; 
Qnd the. Haps of his waistcoat encroaching upon his 
knees. I was gtruck*and avred with his figure; 
but wha^ could I think when,’walking towards 
me, ho hud hold of me by the collar, and, shaking 
Jhis fist in my lace, he roamed out, ‘ Young man, if 
you let the people of Surrey chapel make you 
proud. I’ll smite you tor the grewnd 1’ But then, 
ip^lantly dropping his voice, jind t.aking me by the 
hand, lie madtt me sit down by his side, and 
said —‘ Sir, nothing can equal the folly of some 
hearers; they are like apes that hug their yoamg 
ones to death.’ He then mentioned two promising 
young ministers who had come to town, and been 
injured and spoiled by' popular ciiressings; adding 
other seasonable and useful remarks. 

“From (his strange commencement, a peculiar 
intimacy ensued. Wc were seldom a day apart 
during my eight weeks’ continuance in town,'and 
the intercourse was renewed the following year, 
when we were both in town again at the s.ame 
time. As the ch.apel was very near, and spacious, 
he obtained leave from the managers to deliver in 
it a course of philosophical lcctu|;es,'Mr. ‘Adams, 
the celebrated optician, aiding him in the exiicri- 
mcntal p.arts. 'The loctuvcs were on Friday motn- 
ings, at the end of wj>icli tli'ere was always a short 
sermon at the rcading-de.sk; aiwl the lecturer 
would s<ay to his attendants, ‘ Yon have been 
sjeeing the works of the God of nature; now go 
yonder, and boar a Jtf y talk of the works of the 
God of grace.’ 

As he was eccentric, and eccentricity often 
appears like a degree of derangement, and with 
some always passes for it, tliis perhaps consider¬ 
ably alTectcd the circulation and influence of his 
various works. I was struck with him as .an 
original, and only viewed him as eccentric. His, 
''onversation, aivl illustrations, and expressions, 
were' frequently very uncommon and impressive.' 
His mind was never quiescent. He alwhys seemed 
labouring to throw off something fresh and 
forcible,'not only in his public discourses, but in 
his ordinary conversation.*'> He sometimes failed, 
and you had (yet rarely) only extravaiyance; bnt 
he sometimes succeeded, and pgrsous of some mind 
must have been surprised at bis fine touchc.i and 
strokes of genius. As to myself, I derived no 
Htlje advantage from him. He was full of 
information, and ready to communicate. He 
seized my mind, and was always leading me to 
think. By his commendations hq cheered* and 
encouraged me; and several of his counsels and. 
admonitions guided my youth, and have not been 
forgotten through life. One of them he often 
repealed: it'was against sitting up'late to study, j 
He dwelt on the banelul consequences of this j 


practice, and ran over, several instances in which 
good and useful men had been sufferers by it, 
losing their health, and shortening their days; 
and ^en I took my leave of him at onr first part¬ 
ing, ho exclaimed, with a stentorian voice, “ If 
ever YOU are in your study after nine o’clock, I 
wish*^(ca;pffi’sww^ a terrific object) may appear, 
and drive you to bed !” I do not think 1 have ever 
transgressed tHs rule; and, if 1 had, I should not 
certainly have expected such a sight; yet I have 
never been there at the approach of the ninth 
l*our without remembdring the temter wish; and 
to preserve it from oblivion was his design, in 
clothing it with such terror. 

“ He never seemed so much in his clement as 
when he had those around him who were not only 
willing to receive, but eager to draw, forth from 
liis ample stores. The yonng could never leave 
his company nuaffccted and nninstrnctcd. I once 
passed a day at his house. It was the fifth of 
November. He took advantage of the season with 
his pupils. There was an effigy of Guy F.aVdies. 
A court of justice was established for bis trial. 
The indictment was read; witne.sses were cx- 
.amined; counsel was heard. But he was clearly 
and fully convicted; when Mr. 11. him.sclf being 
(he judge summed up the ease ; and, putting' on 
his black cap, pronounced the awful sentence—that 
he should be carried forth and burned at the stake; 
which sentence was executed amidst sliouts of joy 
from"his■ pupils. Of this, I confess, my feelings 
did Jiot entirely approve. 

“Speaking of him one d.ajr to Mr. Hall, he 
related the following occurrence:—“ When I was 
quite ii-lad, my father tbok me to Mr. Hyland’s 
school at Northampton. That afternoon 1 draulc 
tea along with him in the parlour. Mr. Byland 
was then violently against the AmericHii war; and 
the subject happening to bo mentioned, lie rose, 
and said, with a fierce countenance and loud 
voice—‘ If I were General W.ashington, I would 
summon all my officers aroupd me, and make them 
bleed from their arms into a basin,'and dip their 
swords into its contents, and swear they would not 
sheathe them till America had gained lier indepen¬ 
dence.’* 1 was perfectly terrified. ‘ What a mas¬ 
ter,’ thought I, ‘ am 1 to be left under!' and when 
I went to bed, I could not for some’time go to 
sleep.” 

“ Once a yonng minister whs spending tli6 even¬ 
ing with him, and when the family were c.allcd 

together for worship, he smd, ‘ Mr.-, .yon must 

prt.y.’ * Sir,' said he, ‘ I aulhot.’ He iii^ed him 
again, but in vain. ‘ Then, sir,' said he, ‘ I 'de¬ 
clare, if .you will flot,* I’ll call in the watchman.’ 
Ai this time a watchman 'on his round was going 
b)f, whom he knew to be a very pious man (1 
knew him too); he opened the door, and calling 
him, said, ‘ Bake, Duke, come in; you are wanted 
here. Here,’ said he, ‘is a young pastor that 
can’t pray; so yon must pray lor him.’ 

“ One afternoon we went together to drink tea 
with Mrs. ——, and she prevailed upon ns to 
spend the evening. His supper w.as always 
spinach and an egg on a slice of toasted bread, and 
a glass of pure water. At the domestic worsliip 
he said, ‘ You, Eusebius,” (so he commonly called 
me. I know not wherefore,) .‘you shall pray, and 
T will fer a few minutes expound.’ (He was never 
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tedious.) He took tlie story of the woman of 
Caiianii.^ After conimenthfg;' on her affliction, and 
application for relief, he came to her triW and her 
SUCCCS.S; readings the words—‘And he ai|swered 
her not a word,’ ho said, ‘ Is this flie benefactor 
of whom I have heard so much before I came ? 
He seems to havo the dead palsy in his tongaie.’— 

‘ And the disciples came and besought him, say¬ 
ing, Send her away, for she crigth after us— 

‘ And why should we be troubled with a stranger? 
We know not whence she is, and she seems deter¬ 
mined to hang on till she is heard.* ‘ But he said 
I am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house’of 
Israel—‘ and you know you are not one of them; 
and what right have you to clamour thus?’— 
‘Then came«she, falling at his feet, and cried. 
Lord, help me! But he said. It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread, and to cast it to dogs. 
And she said. Truth, Lord, yet tho dogs eat of the 
crumbs that fall from their master’s table.’ What 
I wantns no more to ihee than a crumb, compared 
wi^ the immensp provisions of thy board; and I 
come only for a crumb, and a crumb I must have; 
and, if thou refuse mo a seat at thy table with 
thy family, wilt thou refu.se hie a crawl and a 
crumb underneath p The family will lose nothing 
by ray gaining all I want.’.... Omnipotence can 
withstand this attack no longer; but he yields the 
victory—not to her humility, and importunity, 
and perseverance—but to her faith, that produced 
and employed all these; for ‘ all things.are^^ssible 
to him th.'it believeth.’—‘ O, woman, great is^tby 
faith; be it unto Wipe even as thou wilt.’ ‘ Lord, 
what was that you saidf ’ ‘ Why, be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt.' ‘ Why, then, I wi^^have my 
dear child instantly healed.’ ‘ Bd it unto thee 
even as thou wilt.’ ‘ Why, then, I will have my 
poor soul saved.’ ‘ Be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.’ ‘ Whj', then, I will have all my sins par¬ 
doned and destroyed.’ * Be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt.’ '.Why, then. I’ll havo all my wanf% 
supplied from thy riches in glory.’ ‘ Bo it unto 
thee even a» thou vrilt. Hero, take the key, aud 
go, and bo not afraid to rifle all my treasures.' 

“ ‘ Now, Mfs.-, this woman was a dbg, a 

sad dog, a sinful dog, ant^if she had had her desert, 
she would liave been driven out of doors; and yet 
there is neft a woulan yi this house comparable to 
her.—Let m pray.’* 

“ N. B.—I relate os characterislic, what I did 
not wholly admiro as proper, t repeat the samS 
with regard to another instance:— . • | 

" He took m^ fllflfto one Tuesday evening at I 
Surrey Chapel, anu preached a most striking ser-1 
mon from Daniol's words 4o Belshazzar, ‘ But | 
the 6^ in whoso ha&ds thy breath is, and vdtose ! 
are all thy* ways, hast thou not glorified.’ ^ter i 
an introduction, giving some account of Belshazzar, | 
he impatiently and abruptly broke off ity saving, | 
‘ But yon cannot suppose that I am going to ; 
preach a whole sermon aon such a rascal as this ;’ I 
and then stated, that he should ^rin^ home the 
charge in the teit gainst every individual in the 
place, in four grand instances. , 

“ Mr. Byland was exceedingly full of striking, 
and useful, and entertaining anecdotes, and (which 
is everything in anecdotes,) be told them with 
admirable clearness, and brevity, aud ease. I 
heard him repeat more than once maqy of those 


which Dr. Newman has published in his account 
of him; .some of which, for want of his stating the 
circumstance} which inirodneed or followed them, 
appear lest Credible than they otherwise would do. 
For instance, when, during the execrable badne.ss 
of the singing, after sermon, ho said,' 1 wonder 
tho angels of God do not wrench your necks oflj’ 
he had been preaching on the presence of tho 
angels in our assemblie.s. Thtf thing itself was 
very exceptionable, but this circumstance rendered 
it less unnatural and improbable. , , 

“ I cannot but think some of his own brethren, 
and of his own denomination, bore too hard upon 
him for some difficulty in his pecuniary circum¬ 
stances. They did ffot, indeed, charge diim with 
dishonesty and injustice, b^t they- seemed to forget 
that a brother may bo ovcrtalieu id » fault, and 
thiit the fault in this case was in reality tho efllnd 
of an excellence, or virtue. In* his ardour for 
plearning and science, ho was too free in the pur¬ 
chase of books, for his o^n use, and also to give to 
poor ministers who had few intellectual hejps; mnd 
also, in the exercise of beneficence to the poor and 
needy, he was drawn beyond his means. I wa.s 
told by a person who attended the examination of 
his aflairs, that, when something rather reflecting 
on his integrity had escaped from ono of tho party, 
llo instantly rose up, and turned his face to tho 
wall, and, looking u^ to heaven, said, ‘ Lord, thou 
knowest I am not wicked! Oh, give me grace to 
preserve my temper and tongue, while I endeavour 
to answer and rectify tho mistake of my brother.’ 
'This instantly softened and melted the party, and 
Mr. R—— soon gave them full satisfaction. If 
God had not called Lot “Jnst Lot,” we should 
probably never have registered him in our calendar 
of saii^s. * 1>. Rippon, one of his permanently 
attached friends and advisers, preaclicd his ftincral 
sermon; and, as they Vere letting down the de¬ 
ceased into the grave, he pAinted to the coffin, aud 
said with adrnirable impression— 

‘ IVfects tlirough uaturo's best iirixluctiuns rnirj « 

Onr frieiul bad spots—and spots .ire iu tbc sun 1’ 

“ The Rev. Mr. Bell, of Cheshuut, who attended 
him, informed me of the blessed state of his mind 
in his dying hours; reporting, among other things 
which he addressed to himself,—‘Oh, Bell, I 
charge •yon, I charge yon to love and preach 
Christ! Oil, how good has he always been to me, 
and how goo^ is he now! My body is as full of 
ease, and iny soul is ns full of jo}', as it caiv hold!’ 

‘‘ Dr.,Newman, tho'llite tutor^ of the Baptist 
academy* at Mile-end, and who Jxas published 
ailectiouate memoirs of him, was ongin^lly a youRi 
whom Mr. Ryland ^uok up, and entirely educated 
gratis. , _ * 

“ I u2ed not say the late Dr. Bjyland was his 
son, who had tlte ability, and learning, and excel- 
l«ince of his father, (without any of his errata,) 
whose praise ^s in dl the churches, and whose 
character, aud consistenew, and integrity? were 
proverbial; so that Mr. Hall, who preached his 
funeral sermon, once said, ‘ I wdbld as soon have 
Dr. Byland's word as Gabriei’% oath.’ John Ry- 
; land, the father, was a devourer of books, and an 
excessive "pmUer of some of them. Thus I re¬ 
member his saying—' If the dipping my pen in 
my very blood would,recommentt ‘ Witsius^s Eco- 
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nomy of tbe C!ovenants,’ I would not forbear doing 
it for a moment.’ Of ‘ Henry's ExjxMiition ’ ho said, 
• It is impos.siWc for a person of piety and taste 
to read this work without wishing W be sliut out 
from the whole World, and to read it through, 
without one moment’s interruption.* ’ Owen, also, 
w.xs an extreme favourite with him, and whose 
Latin work on ‘Divine Justice’ he translated. 
He gloried in Hunyan; and 1 recollect his speak¬ 
ing with warmth against Mr. Booth, who, in his 
dclcnee of strict communion, had said, ‘ Let him 
(Hunyan) cfrm»»,1aut not lay down rules for gos¬ 
pel woffihip.’ '■ 

“^Ic had a great number of manpscripts, some 
of which I saw from time to Jtiine. He used to 
say, ‘ These 1 shall bejjucath to ^twelve ministers, 
each havitig’a bey to the box containing them; 
and, if you are a good boy, yon shall bo one of 
thorn.’ What-became of them? 

“ Though so many years have clapsetl since, ' 
feel it pleasant and usefdi to recall the opportuni¬ 
ties 1 h^d of being in compeny with him, and' of 
l€.ading hint about from place to place, when lean- 
ing oil my arm; and I retain many impressions he 
m^e upon me when I was most susceptible of 
impressions. 

“ If sometimes he seemed severe, it was really 
more in the force of his expression thiui the fcelittg 
of his heart. No one was more capable of tender¬ 
ness ; and I remember his saying, ‘ My mother 
died when I was five years of age, and I have .ten 
thousand times wished that she was alive, that I 
might wail upon her.' . 

" I wish I had written down more of his sayings 
and remarks. These are a few .of them:—^“My 
dunghill heart.’—‘ The promises are the ssiuits’ le¬ 
gacies.’—Whon’bOhristiau is mati.red for heaven, 
he leave.s the present world as the acorn leaye.s its 
cup.’—‘ Work for the w’brl(i is done h‘st when 
work for God is done first’ —‘ It is perilous to 
read any impure bool;.; you will nSver get it out 
of yotp' faculties till you are dead, lify imagina- 
twn was tainted young, and I shall never get rid 
of it till 1 get into heaven.’ 

“ Ho used facetiously to mention that, when he 
resided in Warwick, ho lived in the parsonage 
house, which lie rented of the rijctor. Dr, Tate; 
who, when he was reflected upon by some high 
ecclesiastic for letting it to a Dissenter, replied— 
* What would you have rao do .* 1 have brought 
the man as near the church as I c^i, but 1 c.'innot 
force him into it,’ ” 

f I 

* 4 I y 


THE WINTER SLEEU OF ANIlfALS. 

Most, perhaps all, animals slcoi\ or repose at 
given intervals, after eertaiu peHods of longer or 
shorter duration devoted to active exercise. This 
oblivious rest is necessary for the restoration of 
the ‘energy of the nervous and muscular sys¬ 
tems, when that energy is exhausted by fatigue. 
There is, moreover, a tendency to. sleep, ot at 
least to rest quiet after repletion; and in hot 
countries men and animals take their siesta 
during tho fervid heat of mid-day; narcotic 
drugs produce sleep, by tranl^aillising an irrita¬ 
ble condition of the nesves, but in over-doses 


1 they produce coma, wliicli is not true sleep, and 
which may end in death. 

! Distinct alike from true sleep, and its simili¬ 
tude ^oma, is a species of lethargic insensibility, 
ordir&rily called the iurpidily of hylm-Halim. 
This torpidity is cither perfect or imperfect, and 
it v^ics in duration. All animals do not fall 
into this condition, although many do; it occurs 
at a fixed period of tho yeai-, continues for 
weeks or morilLs, passes oflr, and leaves the ani¬ 
mal to the exercise if its wonted energies, and 
to its usual altcrnatipps of activity and repose. 

• Tlie term hybernation means retirement into 
winter quarters; but, in tho present inslanec, 
also siipposos a condition of torpidity when in 
that winter retreat. In our northern latitudes, 
all our reptiles hyhernate. Many of our quad¬ 
rupeds do 80 alsb, but none of our birds; for 
to Ihein is given the instinct and the power of 
migration. 

As examples of hybernation among quadru¬ 
peds, wc may notice the iiwmot of the Alps. 
Tliis animal e.xcavatos li deep burrow, in wtiicli 
it makes a bed of dried grass and moss, and to 
this a.syluin it retires in autumn, sUqis up the 
entrance, lays itself placidly dowii, and falls 
into .a stale of torpor which lasts till tJie begin¬ 
ning of spring. The pretty little dormouse 
also Iiybernat.es. It makes a domed nest, gene¬ 
rally in the crevice hr chink of a tree, sometimes 
amidql the interlacements of the thickest part of 
a dense brake or tangled mass of brushwood, 
and iu this snug dome-covered dormitoi-j-, made 
of moss, grass, and leaves, ii coils itself up into 
a ball and waits the approach of sleep. The 
hcdgehdg hyberiiates; /orming a warm soft nest 
of moss and loaves, under the root of some old 
tree, in the hole of a bank, or under (ho covert 
of haystacks, masses of timber or logs, it there 
rolls itself up like a ball, and sinks into torpi- 
"dity. 

Bats likewise hyhcraalo, some more pro¬ 
foundly tln-m others. TJicy seek the hollows of 
trees, the recesses of old ruins, church towers, 
barns, caves, and similar rctrcitts, making no 
nest, but hanging suspended by the hinder claws. 
Some hybernating animals, as tho marmot, lay 
lip a store of provisions for consumption in 
early miring, when, although the trance is over, 
other f^d is not attainable. - 

Instinct impels ail hybernating animals to 
seek at a definite period their winter asylum ; 
and, thus instinct-guided, they never fix upon a 
wrong situation. In every ease the aim seems 
to be the securemantof a shelter from extreme 
cold, so as to preserve tho maintenance of a de- 
gr^io of temperature conducing to a peculiar 
condition of the system, without involving tlie 
loss of iJho vital principle; for extreme cold, as 
experiments have pi-oved, does not produce tor- 
pidify in.^thie8e animals^ but death. If, for ex¬ 
ample, we expose an animal which naturally ' 
becomes torpid at a certom season of the year 
to excessive cold, and allow it no opportunity of 
sheltering itself, it will certainly perish. On tho 
other hand, if we subject an animal in a state of 
hybernation to cxeessive cold, thd shock will 
revive it; but let it continue in that cold mc- 
‘dium for a short time, and it will die. Artificial 
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warmlli vrill revive an animal i& its torpid state 
of hybernation, but not without injury. Bats 
and dormice thus awakened, seldom •or never , 
survive after being so unnaturally roused. Aiii-1 
male which hybemate at a certain period of the i 
year in obedience to a protective law, will not 
hybemate if exposed to cojd at another sepon; ' 
and if the cold be intense, they wiM perim, as 
was proved by the experiments of Mangili.” 
Moreover, the degree of temjihraturo at the 
time when animals seeH their hybernating > 
retreats is often higher t|^an that of the spring ; 
month, when their revival takes place. * i 

A truly hybernating animal in its torpid con-1 
dition presents us with the semblance of death: | 
M'o can pcreejyo no breathing, no motion of the i 
heart, no vital warmth; wounds inflicted seem ; 
to give no pain. We may roll a hedgehog over | 
the floor, or a dormouse over the table, and they i 
exhibit no signs of consciousucs^; they are 
under the influence of nature’s preservative chlo- 
rofomn. , 

Ibis is a alight‘sketch of what wo ordinarily 
term hybernation. J,ct us reverse the picture, j 
and present to our readers th»sketch of a con- | 
trary state of things. Hybernation means tor- | 
por in a teinier retreat. Let us contrast it with ; 
estivation, which means a like torpor during 
the intense heat of the dry season, or summer, | 
in the hotter latitudes. • I 

In inter-tropicai climates a continuant of j 
heat and extreme dryness produces ’the same ' 
cflccts on animal^as does the cold of winter in | 
our temperate latithdcs. Life appears ttf stag- j 
jiatc; torpidity assumes the dominaiicc; the ; 
forest is still, as if desiituto of its nafiVe wild | 
tenants, for the birds cither seek the densest j 
coverts or migrate to other localities. We 
quote, with some omissions, the following ex¬ 
tracts from Mr. Darwin’s interesting Journal, 
as calculated to give a true picture of this ani> 
mal torpidity* during the season of heat and 
drought. . * 

“ When we first arrived at Bahia Blanca 
(South Aincriwj), September 7, we thoughf na¬ 
ture had granted scarcely a living creature to 
Ibis sandy and dry country. By digging in the 
ground, h<jwever,*Beveral insects, large spiders 
and lizards, wwro’fopnd in a half-torpid slate. 
On Uio 16th‘ a few animalB beghn to appear, 
and by the 18th, throe days fft»m the equinox,* 
everymi^ announced the commencement o4 
spring. The plakissmere ornamented by flotiers 
o£ a pink wood-sorrel, wild peas, oBuothera;, and 
geraniums. The birds began to lay their eggs; 
numerous insects wore crawling about; wMle 
the lizard tribe, the constant inhabitants of a 
sandy soil, darted in every direction.” '* ft is 
well known that within the tropics the hyber- 


wcil known that within the tropics t^ hyber¬ 
nation, or more properly astivation of animals, 
is governed by the timcp of drought. Near Eio 
Janeiro, I was at first suipiised tp oblervo that 
a few days after some little depressions had 
boon changed into pools of water by tbp rain, 
they were peopled by numerous full-grown 
shells and beetles. Humboldt has related the 
strange accident of a hovel having, been erected 
over Uio spot where a yoi^g ctoc«dile lay bu¬ 
ried in the mud; and, he adds, the,Indians 


often find enormous boas, which they call uji, 
or water-serpents, in the’same lethargic elate. 
To reaniVnatc^tbera they must be irritated and 
wetted wifcl^water.” * 

As the rainy season comes 'oh suddenly—•-so, 
far more ifuddqply than in our climate, wbero 
the transition from winter to spring is gradnal, 
docs animal rovivisccnce. with a restoration to 
full activity, take place. To Miis singular tor¬ 
pidity of animals during heat and drought, 
llaron Humboldt expressly alludes whqp, speak¬ 
ing of the tanrcc, a hedgohbg-like animal of 
Madagascar, ho says; “ As in the oold zone the 
deprivation pf heat causes some aplmnls to fall 
into winter sleep, so M tlic hot tropical oountrios 
on analogous phcnomenou’oocnrs, whioh has not 
been sufficiently attended to, and to tvhich I have 
applied the name of summer sleep (estivation). 
l)rou(fht and continuous high temperature act 
like the cold of winter in diminishing sensi¬ 
bility:' 

’“'when,” says the same philosopher, “under 
the vertical rays of the never-ctoudCd sun, the 
carbonised turfy covering of the plains falls 
intb dust, tbo indurated soil cracks asunder as 
if from the shock of an eartliquake. At such 
times two opposing currents of air, whose con¬ 
flict produces a rotatory motion, coinc in con¬ 
tact with the soil, and the plain assumes a 
strange and singular aspect. Like conical- 
shgped elouds, the points of which descend to 
tlie earth, the sand rises through the rarefied 
ah' .in the electrically-charged centre of tho 
wliirliag current, resembling tho loud water¬ 
spout, dreaded by the experienced mariner. 
Tho lowering sky sheds a dim, almost straw- 
coloured Hgh*. Tho horizon’draws suddenly 
iiparof,*lhe steppe (plain) seemif to contract, 
and with it tlio hojirf of the wanderer. Tho 
hot dusty particles wliicb fiU the air increase 
its spffocatin)? heat; and the cast wind blowing 
over tho long-heated soil brings with it ijio re¬ 
freshment, but rather a still more burning 
glow.” . . . “As in tbo icy north the animals 
become torpid with cold, so hero, under the in¬ 
fluence of the parching drought, the crocodile 
and the boa become motionless and fall asleep, 
deeply buried in the dry mnd. Everywhere 
the dcatii-threatening drought prevails, and yet 
by the play of tho refracted rays of light, pro¬ 
ducing the ^enomenon of the .mirage, the 
thirsty traveller is pursued by the illusiv^ma^ 
of a cool, rippling, wakftV mirror.” , Of the; dis¬ 
tress wlubh tho herds of horses an^ eattlo suffer 
at this season, tho writer gives a fearfifi picturof* 
which we must herc,«mit. 

“ At Jlength,” ho adds, *' after l^e long 
drought the welcome season of the rains arrives, 
and then how ifuddenly is tlie scone changed 1 
The deep blue of the hitherto perpetusflly cloml- 
less sky becofiies lighter; at night the dark 
space in the constellation of tho soutlicrul-ross 
is hardly distinguishable, and tho soft phos¬ 
phorescent light of the Magcllaflic clouds fades 
away. A single cloud appeals in the south, 
like a distant mounttun rising perpendicnlarly 
from tho'horizon. Graduidly the increasing 
vapours spread litee mist over Ihe.sky, and now 
the distant thunder ushers in the lim-restoring 
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rain.” Tlic {.uATocatiugf heat has passed away 
as if by maffic; Ihc 'vegetation of the plains 
sprinijs into luxuriance; the beasts'of prey 
roam abroad; tlje li«?rds rejoice it water and 
pasturage; and llto creatures which slept in tor¬ 
pidity awake and bestir thomsojvcs.* ft is now 
tJiat the alligator and the huge boa burst from 
their temporary graves. “ Sometimes,” so the 
aborigines relatey “ on tlic margin of the swamps 
the moistened clay is seen to blister, and rise 
slowly in a kind of monud; then, with a violent 
noise, like the odtbrcak of a sniall volcano, the 
heaped up earth is east high into the air. The 
beheldor acquainted with the meaning of this 
spectaelo llies, for ho knews there wull issue 
forth a gigantic watejf snake, pr a scaly croco¬ 
dile, awakehed from a torpid state by the first 
fall of rain.” 

• Thus, then,-in the hotter regions, during the 
season of drought, life appears to stagnate as it 
docs in the winter of‘our northern latitudes ; 
but in.each case one great oobjeet is aimed ht, 
according to thte wisdom of Providence, namely, 
the preservation of life, although under a sem- 
hlanec of death. 

Wonderful and striking, if we consider it, is 
this preservative law. In our elimaic so few 
arc the liybernating quadrupeds or reptilt*s, 
that persons in general arc seldom led to notice 
the change which spring produces, when the 
hedgehog, and hcldmouse, and dormouse, issue 
forth, when the snake leaves its retreat, when 
the lizard appc.irs on the hedgeroiv baaks in all 
its liveliness, and the frog, emerging from llic 
mud, throngs every pool and drainage course. 

But in the hotter regions, where during the 
season of intense heat and drought, when all 
nature seems' oppressed, so great a multitude of 
animals retire and sleep, rand then suddenly 
burst forth, roused by the first showers, grate¬ 
ful to man and beast^ the contrast forces itself 
qn the attention. It is one of the natural phe¬ 
nomena with which the wildest aborigines are 
intimaioly conversant. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG HUSBAND. 

Yor will certainly find, sir, that all youf conjugal 
happiness is bound up in love; that there is a 
possibility of bursting the bands of the most 
endeared conjugal love, at least for a time; that 
there is a possibility, also, of preserving these 
bauds inviol'cte; and, therefore, meank must be 
to preserve them. All our happiness, both 
for tune and eternity, consisits in love, and is in- 
separabh from it. Love to God in perfection, to¬ 
gether with the full communications of his love, is 
the heaven of heaven: and the' more our hearts 
are goin^ out in love to God and Christ, in medi¬ 
tation, prayer, and praise, whilst* here; and the 
more, too, we are favoured with the tokens of his 
peculiar love; ^he more we enjoy of heaven upon 
earth. And as to outward enjoyments, what 
happiness can we derive from meat or drink that 
we do not relish; or fVom employments, diversions, 
or company that we do not love ? It is not, I 
think, so modi my wife’s lovi to me, as mine to 
her, that tends to my conyagal happiness; at the 


same time I must allow that there is a necessity of 
both to complete my Imppiness. No doubt, if her 
love to me should fail, mine to her would also 
languuh : but certainly it is my love to her that I 
feel, tfiough a sense of hers to mo enhances my 
relish of it; and the way to perpetuate my relish 
is, nqver to let ray love to her cool, nor to enter¬ 
tain an unkind thought of her. It is possible 
this maybe your case, at'least for a time; nay, 

f ive mo leave say, there is danger of it. It 
ath been the case in many good families, and 
may in yours. The more you are apprised of the 
danger, sir, and the more you dread it, you will 
be the more upon your guard against it. You 
have a will of your own, and so hath yonr wife. 
These may not always be the samq in all things. 
What will you do, sir, when such a case happens? 
I assure you, I would have yon always keep your 
place. The husband is “ head ” of the wife, and it 
is her duty to yield: but, what if she will not; 
or, what if she cannot immediately do it ?, Must 
1 fly in a passion, and violently bear down all 
before me, because I am the stronger of the two F 
Is that the way to cherish love ? As God hath 
appointed me " toirnle my house,” so he expects 
mo to rule it “ with mecknes.s of wisdom,” and to 
behave as one that is worthy to rule. Lovc>is 
founded on esteem; but, by flying in a passion, I* 
show my weakness, which will neither raise mo in 
my wife’s esteem, nor tend to preserve her love to 
me inviolate. Yet I persuade myself tliero is a 
possibility of preserving conjugal love inviolate. 
It hath been preserved by many husbands and 
wives,..who have never suffered anythiog to Inter¬ 
rupt it. They are genei»lly small mutters about 
which married people dlflier; therefore a moderate 
degree of thoughtfulness might easily prevent 
their difibrences. There is so much pleasure, 
sweetness, and serenity of mind attending the 
constant exercise of love, and so much pain, bitter¬ 
ness, and disquietude attending strife and discord 
betwixt such near relations, that the consideration 
thereof cannot fail to dispose prudent persons, and 
more especially such as fear God, to the exercise of 
mnen self-denial, patience, and fonlearance, yea to 
much watchfulness and prayer, in order to secure 
the former and avoid the latter. 

1 would advise, that you bo- always,as cauiious 
of saying or doing anything to disipleaso yonr 
wife as you Were ^forc marriage. Espccirlly, if 
you see her rulfldd by the ill-beliaviour of serv.mts 
clfwbich I am afraid will eoractimes happen), or if 
by .any other accident, Uieu is the time to be 
more than ordinarily upon your guard, that ypu 
say not anything whish would add to her vex- 
atipn. So, likewise, if your own mind be at any 
tiiqe ruffled by the carelessness or frowardness of 
servants, be more than ordinarily careful that 
your wife may feel no share of yonr resentment. 
Evbn, then, let a sight of her dispose yon to 
meekness and love. Indeed, the more you frame 
yourself to bc,jjabitually mild and sweet to aU, the 
loss liable you will be to have your temper ruffled 
by sudden incidents. Above all, keep up the 
worship of God in your family, and in yonr closet. 
Let nothing interrupt your daily course of de¬ 
votion. 'lo that end, make it a rule never to stay 
late from home, if yonr wife be not with you.— 
oj Joseph Jf^Uiams, of Kiddermimiw. 
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■' id-odcc'Vd *> i^ir ill liifl’confidcniv, as to hint at 
i robbintr a rich NctherJnnder who would sbon pass 
on his way to Wiosbadeti. I now hi^n to listen, 
a«! flic thoujfht octfurrod to me that Qod might 
have brought mo here in order to prevent tho 
commission of a crime. While he explained to 
1)10 the plan of the, attack, and seemed delighted 
!it my apparent conenrrenoe, ‘‘Hush!’ cried ho, 
suddenly, “ ho is coming-—I hear tho rumbling of 
the e!iri‘ii\gc. All is s;ifc hereabouts. You go to 
(he left into tlie whod, I will go lo lUo right, and 
I as soon lis ho is between ns, be qviick amt at him. 

■I I’ll irttack the gentleman, you the coachman, and 

i i the vic.tfwy is ours." « . 

j! Tho horses were alfendy tunyng the corner; 

} the gentleman wa.s reclining in the carriage smok- 
jl ing his pipe, when the fellow rushed out of the 
11 i.ood, drew out a pistol, which 1 had not before 
I: perceived, and discharged it at the traveller, llap- 
I j pily it missed fire, but ‘lie seized on tho horses* 

I rei«i8, while ho called to me for help: instead -of 
i giving whirth, I’strotched him, by a blow from my 
thorn stick, senseless on the ground, and the eoach- 
man jumping down, a-ssisted me to bind binf so 
lirnily that ho conld not move. I e.xp!aiqed to 
the gentleman tho history of the adventure, and 
rocommonded that the robber should bn earned to 
Wiesbaden, whore I would accompany him if he 
pleased. This, after praising my conduct, he 
agreed to, and oft* wc set. The rqbbcr, when he 
came to himself, raved and wept, and abused hud 
struggled, but to no purpose, Tho gentleman 
eonvflrsed with me on many useful snljjeiils, and 
proved himself to bo a worthy, mid intelligent 
1 man; and before wo reached VViesbaden Jie had 
I learned my wholfe history, o 

Arrived at‘lhc town, the wicked man' Jiceuspcl 
mo so vehoiaently Iteforc fiie,mayor,tliat he'caused 
ino to be detained hi prison; hut I was daily 

I visited by the Nethi^landcr, till Uiy hind friend, 

' the magistraio, ciimc to my relief. Ho condoled 
i j with ino on my calamity in getting into trouble 
! for other people's crimes, but told me I had be- 

II haved very well; and ho loft me in the cere of ray 
IJ now IKend Mr. J^thherg, who settled tliat T should 

i acoompu^ him to tho Netherlands, where he liad 
j I a largo foundry, and stay with him during the 

ii three weeks he meant to remain at Wiesbaden. 

!' This was beyond anything I could have hoped, 

and tho magjstmto departed full if good hopes on-^ 
j I my account. , 

11 The baths ^ro of ihVoh scrvicc^to Jfr. BoUi-! 
I ^ berg, who treated mo like a son.* He was not 
; ‘' above nwilring nw his companion; for ho took me 
I everywhere mth him, and,talked with mo about. 
1 my Irirle, cndoovouring to discover the extent of 
} my iiifornuiHon, He appeared well pK'iised with i 

! me, and said ha hoped to persuade me to relinquiah 

I { my trade of smith, aud learn to assist in the loun*' 
I dry. A'otwilhstandlng there ww so much limt 
I '.i-!is''n.''w ami bcantiful—^muoh that 1 liad no idea 
I m", aud (hat lie tistk f^i'asurc In explaining lo me— 
i I was licadily'glad when we setoff on our jonniey, 
lor idJenc. s waiiiftiiio insupportable to mc,_ 

The joiiraey awg the JlWiic was delightful; 
(he beautiful, chni-mlng scenery hrang snr.h a 
change from «towns and eilies.' At last wc reached 
11m plai-o of our destination, where a npw world 
oticimd to me. Mr. Pothborg shnwi'd me all over 


the foundry, and was npwearied in explaining and 
instructing. Finding me wilUng to stay with him, 
he said; Do you see what everything here sug¬ 
gests P*^ * Strike the iron while It is hot.* This 
sentence has a deep meaning for you. Yon arc 
young, aud now liavo an opportunity of learning; 
but mrn yon must, and yon must begin at llm 
lowest slop. If you are wflling to do that, nil will 
be woll." •- 

I joyfully assented, and was placed under (he 
tuition of an old workman. I ondoavonrod to un¬ 
derstand thoroughly every process, and iahonred 
with the lowest of the artisans, who soon bceanio 
attached to me. This pleased Mr. Itothberg, .ns 
also my attempting to form new designs for the 
.stoves. Tfo assigned mo a pleasant npifftmeut in 
hi.s house, and provided me with bodks and every- 
thing T required. Ho liked to have me oonsfontly 
with him, and sent for mo when ho held oonsiiU- 
ations with tho overseers. A father could not have 
taken more care of his own son. He was unmarried, 
and, liko myself, alone in •the world. 'V 

In the following spring ho said: “ Dear Paul, 
no one can say t>\{it ho understands any business 
if lie doo.s not know how other persons carry it on. 
Improvements arc made which we ought to lie 
aware of. 1 think highly of travelling, botli for 
manufacturers and artists. Tho proverb snj’s, that 
tlie man who never goes out, never comes limuu; 
theroforo, I advise you to travel in order to inspoet 
olher'fouitdrios.*' 

The idea pleased me greatly. I wrote about it 
to the magistrate, to whom I cominunicntod every¬ 
thing that concerned mo, ami he confirmed the 
plan. Mr, Hothherg then said: " You must not 
go as 0 common workman; I will provide all that 
is requisite. You shall mi tlwt to Holland, then 
to' France, end .aftorwards, if you have loarnt a 
little Bngtish, to England, 1 hope that you will 
-continue upright, ana bring bock with you a rich 
treasure of knowledge. It will bean understood 
thing that you write rcgnlaaiy. I expect it," 

He now gave me some fatherly advice and.ad- 
raohition; and after three weekg,,! was sent out 
into thp world equipped like n gentleman, with 
light heart and bright uopes. 

" Keep God in yom* heart and befor^mir eyas," 
s.a!d the excellent man, as my good old step¬ 
mother had done before. '“Love‘your Saviour. 
And remain true*to his holy commandments'; then 
he will guide, Stt^rt, and proM yon. Iliis 
wijl prove' a tdiiela o^inst ul svil and every 
temptation whftsh may Rsgnil,yim, Como back to 
mo nntaintod wHlj tqo world, and I will receive 
you as I part from yon, .with sfeBero aft’oetion." 
Ilh embraced mo, and then tnrnod away to con- 
ceM bis emotion. I thanked him fervently, .md 
with tqirs, and departed with his blessing. 

I must here digress to apeak of something which 
hiid long occupied my thoughts. Mr. llothliorg 
knew abd approved my 'design, I was very uneasy 
about iny fatiicr. When I pictured liim to niy- 
•self, in perhaps the depths of misery, and remem¬ 
bered, the horrible words, “I cannot pr.ay,” my 
heart was torn asunder. I went first to West¬ 
phalia, in ordei' lo seek him ont and lighten tlie 
tvoublos of his old age. 1 felt a hope tliat' I 
might bo enabled to lead him into a lietter way, 
mid my heart leaped for joy at tho possibility. 
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All! I littd fui^tien tho*iinmbcr of which 
hiiil pafised since we parted. 

Aly i-oad lay throii<»ii TTnna, It was that 
1 liad lost my father and found a mother. There 
f-li(! was buried. Wlicn f arrived, .and .saw the 
.,"ile .at which the horrible aceident.iiapjiftied, 1 
was much agitated. 1 ali<;htcd from .my carriage, 
and walked into the town, in ordtr to place myseli’ 
as much as po.ssiblc in thg <iircnnistancc.s of that 
lime. I traeed the streets and alleys llirongli 
which niy old mother hadded me on that eveuiug. 
i came to the street whore wo lived: everything 
was clnongcd. A substantia] new building had 
rcplaceit Oerstonmeier’s house, and all the faces 
were strange* The people .about searcely remem- 
hered the old names. JtiippeJ's family was seat- 
tcred in the world. With a bleeding heart T 
walked to the burial-ground. Tlio* hillock over 
my step-mother’s grayo was sunk in, but I poured 
out on'the spot a fervent thanksgiving to tJod 
for^l his mercies. . • 

I made inquiries at the luiiyor’s odiee for my 
father, but in vain. The clcrlf kindly examined 
the records; but as the trial had taken place else¬ 
where, it was produclivo of no result. .1 followed 
hit tn leo.s ii.< far a.s I could, 1ml only dl.se.overed 
tliat ho liad died some yeai's before in the House 
of (Correction. 

Willi a sorrowful heart 1 again set /id’ on 
my journey. I travelled through llidlanit mid 
l}olgiinn, and made inyB.df so far nequaiiitcd 
with the Ji'rcnch* language that I could de- 
live advanfago from a* tour in Fraiiee.' lint 
just as J reached 1’aris‘T received ,a letter from 
Air. Jlullihcrg, informing me that imporfant 
Imsiiioss mailo him wish lor my return. There 
was a foundry to bo sold somewhere near the 
llliinc; and, ns he was snifering from illness, and 
wished to pass tho remainder of his lite in a 
milder air, lie proposed to pui-ehase it. Hut for 
tills he needed my assistance, being himself con¬ 
fined to his he’d. 

J hastened back; and heeame more and mure 
anxious as to huW I elionid find him, tho nearer £ 
approached his residence. • At length 1 arrived, 
and found that tho pjont had loft him: but he Was 
f.till in bed, flimigli'iii very good spirits. ♦ 

“ Thank God you ‘are come hark,” he cv- 
claiincA, as lie extemfed his arms to me. It was 
just snch a meeting as that between a lather and 
a son who has been Iojig.absent in a foreign lanU. 
Ho kept mo tho whole day by his bedside, lo 
reliite what I had seen. ^Ho seemed ns if he 
wonld never weary of listening to mo, and asking 
qnoBiions. At last he said: “ It is now time R' 
(liiiik of brndness." He explained tho wIkHc 
iiiattor to me, gave mo the necessary instrnctions 
and authority, and sent mo away. • 

The situation of the foundry I went to ox- 
iiiiiinc w.os exceedingly beahtifiil. On entering a 
well-built and clcgimt residence attached to the 
foundry I was received by the manager, an old 
goiitloman, whoso appearance snrpriscd me’ex- 
iusodingly. If 1 was not greatly tinstakcn, it was 
tho iudividnal whoso arm was broken when the 
accident happened to the carrii^c in the wood, 
who was then so kind to me, afld tho father of the 
young lady whom I had never forgotten 1 He 
was very friendly, and led me into the dining- 
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rooju, Where u still greatei' surprise awaited me. 
ATy first gVihec fell upon* the wall. Tliere Iinng 
the daughfer’s picture just Yis it was imprinfed 
upon my •memory, and next to it that of tJie 
fhrieo-hononrefl magistrate, and another of Ins 
wife ! The imprcs.sioii which these piefnres made 
upon me did not escajie the •ohservution of my 
lu)^t. He looked inquiringly at me. 

'•Yon must not, wonder that I an^so mneh 
surpri.sed by rccing these pietilres,” T Kaid: ” two 
of fhem ree.all to my reeollei’f.ioii some fery dear 

friends, the exeelleiit magistrato of . . . jiiul 

liis kind ladj'.” , • > . 

TJio gentiem.qu smiled,'and saiik: “All, this 
aflords me much pleasure. ‘ You ard imw doubly 
welcome. These friends you speak of arc mV 
children.” 

^ Tin's .solved fbc enigma that bad .so often 
puz/.Icd me, numcly, tin* likeness of fbc inagis- 
frote’s wife lo tliu.nlijcct of iny long.elierislied 
allacbmout. Sbe was her sister.’ Her name was 
Augusta, .and 1 had oflen heard lier spoken of 
wiHi great affection ; but as 1 did not know tliat 
fbis ^.ngn-sta was fbe same person lliaf, waking 
or dreaming, so often stood before my menial 
vision, 1 tbonght little about it. Was slio Jicre P 
This question made my heart beat. 

Tlio old gentleman wished to know Iiow .f had 
become acquainted with tho magistrate; hut 1 
.avoided the quosUmi, prefei-riiig another oppor- 
funity, njjd asked to see the foundry. 11© re- 
mai fcei^ with a sigh: “ The death of my priii - 
cipal has changed everything here, my position as 
well as.othcr things. 1 must now leave (he spuf 
where f lusve Jahonrod during lialf a century. 
Hut why*notP” ho added. “In a fortnight the 
.liliy years of my residence here will ho rom- 
pleted." • 

I “Afay God long preserve yon to your chil¬ 
dren,” J said, “lint there will be no neccs,sitv 
for yon to leave tliis place if Air. Ilotbberg should 
buy the works. Ho will he glad lo avail himsolf 
of your experience.” 

He smiled douhtingly, and wo went on. The 
foundry was in excellent order and condition, 'ilio 
wrtler-powcr eonld nowhere be surpassed. The 
plans showed the pits to he quite near to the 
works, and the ore w.as rich in m{!t.al. It was 
evident at tho first glance tlial tho price asked by 
jhe heirs of the late owner was a very moderate* 
one. It was neccss.ary M mo to reipain thoro 
fill the nc.\( day in order tliat T niign^inspect all 
the pita of the iron distrii^ The mknagur gave * 
me all the explanation that was requisite, and iiu- 
pressed me with a higlv opinion of tho nccuvncy of 
lii.s knowledge both of things and processus. 

Towards dinner tinio wo retumea to the lionee. 

1 began to wonder if I should meet her, &nd rc- 
solve'd, if I did, t» appear as muoli like a stranger 
as possible. Having made this fine resolution I 
entered the diniiig-room, and she herself stood 
hciorck me, and seemed ns pleasingly surprised .as 
I did. Her fiittier looked at ns both, .as 1 stepiied 
forward and extended my hand to her, saying; “ I 
have preserved tho handkerchief as an imperish¬ 
able relic of your kindness to a friendless yonlh.” 

, I stroked the hair froiq my forehead, and said 
to her fatlicr: “ Do you repicmlicr the beggar 
hoy nhom you once took into ypnr carriage, mid 
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who, at (lie same time that you met withUio acci¬ 
dent to your arm. received a wound oil his fore¬ 
head ‘f" ■ , . , . 1 . 

He looked at mo with astmnshmoit, and at 
Augusta in great peridcxity. “'Is it .possible,’’ 
lie .-aid at last, “ that you were that hoy ?” 

“ T was indeed}, and what is more, I am that 
poor Paul Werner to whom your daughter and 
son-in-law have acted like a father and mother.” 

'fhoy Vfere now. still hiore astonished, having 
heard sp miK'h of this same Paul that th^ felt as 
if tljcy knew him. 

“ You must Imvo a grci\i. deal it tell us, Mr. 
Wernei^ for between .that time and this much 
inuRt have fiappenod • with which wo arc unac. 
ipiaintod.* 

I did not visit the pits after dinner, for I was 
called upon to tell my falc, and did it gladly. 
Angu.sta now heard lhat»I had recognised her in 
Frankfort, and she confessed, witH a pleasing smile, 
that shb knew ipo again. *' 

“ How wonderful arc God’s ways!” said my 
venerable host, when I had ended my narration. 

“ .Vnd how tme is the holy word, ‘ Commit thy 
way unto the Lord, trust also in him, ahd he 
shall bring it to pass.’ The way by which ypn 
have been led plainly shows this.” 

’Tears stood more than onco in Augusta’s eyes. 

I remained there three days longer; then left 
them, but look with mo the hopd that Augusta 
was not indifferent to me. All that I had wished 
her to be was realized. She was an intolligent, 
affcction.ate, and pious maiden.. 

On my return to Mr. Ro'ihbevg, after T li.a<l 
given him an account of everything,he had eom- 
missioned me to inquire into, ho said; " Paul, yon 
are become quite a different person. Tell me what 
lias happened to yon.’’ I whs then obliged to con¬ 
fess. “ Aha 1” he exclaimed; “ I see that the new. 
man.'igcr Is Ihinking'of setting up housekeeping. 
If it is as you say, 1 have nothing to object, and 
the worthy old man need not change his abode.” 
I can scarcely describe how rejoiced I w.as at these 
words. 

I bad also informed Mr. Rothberg that in a 
fortnight the old manager would have eomplelcd 
the fiftieth y'ear of his residence there. " I think,” 
said he, "that the purchase will be completed 
witliin that time. In the meanwhile yon may go 
■there^ and an-ango, in my stead, that Mr. JJieder- 
manii’s jubilee is worthily observed.” 

Ho nowliat tencd forward the pui-cbaise, and the 
,, necessary deeds were soop executed. " Now set 
* off as my fhlly acereflited manager,” said Mr. 
Rothberg, laughing, “ and dook ont for a suitable 
mistreli for your bouse. I will provide, the means 
of maintaining it.” 

Deeply affected by his extreme kindness, I fell 
upon his neck. I could find no^ words to express 
niy gratitude, but my tears spoke a language 
which he well understood. 

As soon as my credentials were ready J has¬ 
tened away, and, reached the foundry two days 
before the anniversary. The old man received me 
with a pleasure which he did not attempt to con¬ 
ceal. Augusta also welcomed me with a sparkling 
eye. The form of taking possession was soon gone 
throngh. I then went' to the work-peoplofr I 
spoke kindly to them, and recommended, as an 


earnest of our mutual goodwill, that the anniver¬ 
sary of thhir late superintendent should bo cele¬ 
brated# witli all honour. Everything was now 
scttlcil. 1 had much to direct and arrange. 
Augusta also was busy, preparing for the expected 
arrival of the magistrate and his wife, 

'riic eve (if the jubilee arrived. 'The wli'ole body 
of the work-people assembled in the vicinity of the 
house. During the nig|ht they erected a triumphal 
arch of green boughs. I gave them money for 
music, that they might, have a holiday and rejoic¬ 
ing too. Good cheer was also provided in abund¬ 
ance. 

At d.'iybreak, all the pitmen and others employed 
approached the honso in festive march, and willi 
mnsienl aecompunimcnls sounded forth the noble 
hymn:— 

“ To God on liigli be glory given, 

And tlianks to liitn idoiic,” etc. 

This hymn, which was wonderfully exciting, awoke 

me. It was followed by 'the discharge of car.non, 

which lasted till it was broad daylight. I jumpeil 

up, dressed myself, ami hastened to join the body 

of w’ork-pcople. 'They were gratified, stimulated, 

and excited by ray commendation of their music. 

,4t six o’clock we were certiiied, by a spy whom 

wo liad despatched, that every one in the house 

was in motion. I then accompanied the workmen 

to the front of the mansion, where they sang in 

chorns^ 

<» 

“ Glory, honour, iiraises, i.iid ixiwer, 

He unto the T,ord for ever,” etc. 

I then, wen^ into the honsc, aceompiinied by the 
overseers and the oldest founders, to offer our eoii- 
gi’atnlatious. 

I had hcon so wearied by my exertions tlie day 
before, that I had gone early to bod, and had there- 
foi-e not percciveil the .stir occasioned by the ar¬ 
rival of two travelling carriages. .When I ojicned 
the door, who can (leseribq my surprise ? 'There 
stood the magistrate, his lady, nitd Mr. Roth- 
berg. All three rose and embraced me. Wliat 1 
had intended to say was quite lorgotten. Hap¬ 
pily thfe eldest of the overseers extricated me from 
my difficnity, by expressing the united congratula¬ 
tions in a simple but liearty manner. * 

I grasped ,tlie hand of tlie excellent Rothberg, 
and presented lym to the people as their new mas¬ 
ter. All tm-nccl towards me, but I could scarcely 
speak. As soon ns I had^said, “ My good fellows, 
this is your master, the owri^r of these works, Mr. 
Rothberg,” he interrupted mc: "Not so, good 
people, not so. Ho has misinformed yon. Listen 
t« me. Tliis young man, whom you have lookeil 
njfon as your manager, is my son. Here is the 
deed whereby I adopt him; his name is now 
R-itlibbi-g, like mine.” Then, turning to me, and 
seeing my pale looks, ho said cheerfully; " Well, 
my dear Paul, do you approve ?” 

1 could not utter a word. I rnsliod into his 
arms, and hid my face in hie breast. But disen¬ 
gaging^ himself from me, he said: " I have not 
yet finished; I have only contradicted the asser¬ 
tion that I am the owner of these works. Mr. 
Magistrate, will you kindly read this document P” 
'The magistrate read with much emotion a deed 
of gift of the fomidiy to me, Mr. Kothberg’s 
adopted son, Paul Rothberg. 
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“ Now for a cheer for the i»e\y master of the 
foundry," said Mr. Bothberg; and a' prolonged 
shout resounded through tlic air. 'fhen all 
thronged round me with congratulations. Every 
one was affected by the scene. I felt stupified. 
All had happened too unexpectedly, top ovei^ower- 
ingly. Hothberg grasped ray arm: “ Come, my 
son, you^ must collect yourself.” • Saying this, he 
led mo iu-doors into a sitting-room. 1 laid my 
hc.'id upon his shoulder; all was quiet iu the room; 
nothing was heard but sabs, and they were SQbs 
of joy. 

At last Mr. Hothberg, going up to Augusta, 
said: “ We have enjoyed ourselves very much to¬ 
day, all except you, dear Augusta. You seem to 
take no share in the general pleasure." 

“ My eyes give mo much pain," she answered, 
and rai.sed her handkerchief to her iface. “ Oh," 
said he, quite beside himself for joy, “ you must 
forgive’something to Paul’s father. Do you know 
th(^*once a kind girl bound a handkerchief round 
Paul’s forehead when he was friendless, and knew 
but little of kindness, and that he has kept this 
handkerchief os a precious relic? 1 think he 
prises it more than the foundry. Then ho again 
sdw her ,at Erankfort, quite a young woman, and 
fruin that time her image has never been absent 
from his mind. Now it is just a fortnight .since 
he came back to me full of glee, and confessed that 
ho h.od again seen the dear girl; who,-if f do not 
gi'eatly mistake, is yourself. He is well able «lso 
to provide for a wife, and is an excellent young 
man, as tile magistrate- and his amiable V<irtner 
can assure yon, and he loves you with his whole 
heart. Therefore, to cut my story short, I pro- 
posc that you shall become his wife. Will you 
not make him happy p I think 1 have observed 
tliat yon do nut regard him quite with indiffer¬ 
ence." • 

The poor girl nearly fainted. She was as pale 
as death, and leaned upon her sister's arm. 

“ See, now," said Itothberg, affecting to he 
alarmed, " wh-'t mischief I h.avo done ! /This 
comes of meddling in things which one docs nut 
undorstand. Come, dcni-'friends, wc will go ont 
of the way.” Ho seized Mr. Bicdermaiin and the 
magistrate ^>y the iaud, and drew them out of the 
j-ooin. ’ • 

1 do not know ho'w I found coui-ago, but I wont* 
up to Augusta and told her how devotedly 1 loved. 
her. Her sister seid^ “. And I know that she loves* 
you.” She joined pur hands together, and sSid: 
“Hlay God bless you both.” She then also left 
us. I asked Augusta, tpnderly* whether she would 
ho my dear wife P She gently answered, “ Y<*.” 

Tliis w<as’ indeed a day of happiness and* re¬ 
joicing for every one. Bothberg was in ecstasy. 
Now I will remain here,” said he to >tugu»ta’s 
father; " and we two old men will rejoice in the 
happiness of our chiidrdh, until the Lerd comes 
and calls us away to higher bliss." • 

At the magistrate's earnest rcc|uost the wed¬ 
ding took place at his house. Ho invited, bn this 
joyful occasion, the farmer and his wife and their 
daughter, who was happily married in Priedherg; 
also my old master, who had been for several 
yeara a widower. Our piawinge was celebrated 
in the presence of all these dear friends,* and thi 
next day wo visited the family at the farm. There 


1 led my dear Augusta to the apple-tree near the 
gate, aiu^ gaid; “ See, dear Augusta, this is the 
place where, with a broken heart, I once buried my 
Hownow.” 

a 

Mr. Bothberg c.eased speaking, and with deep 
emotion pressed the hiind of ^^Ife, who 

was one of the party present. The pastor, to 
whom the narrative had been given, then said : 
"How wonderful are God’s ways! Ifo lias in-* 
deed glided yon with a fuithfiil hand.. Let us 
join in singing the words of the psalm whit^ was. ^ i 
sung by yoift- father-jn-law's workmen 

" Tlio liOi'd linth all tltiiiKs wisely pInnii'J; 

The liord hjitli :dl tUin>;s nobly done; 

Clive to our Ooil cti-rnsil pniiso.” ' 

'All raised their lumds and -heartily added, 

Amen." Truly, “ godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having •the proUiise of the life that now 
isT, as well as of that which is to come.” . • 


A SHORT CHAPTER ON COOKERY. 

i, SAY a short chapter, bccau.se I am going to take 
only a cursory glance at a subject which, were full 
justice to be done to it, would require a very long 
chapter indeed. The art of cookery is pi-eciscly 
the oldest art'with which man has made himself 
fhmiliar, and I know of no records, however an¬ 
cient, .th&t treat of the food of man, but what treat 
also, though it may bo incidentally, of the mode 
of preparing it fdt the tabic. Gastronomy, by 
which' the reader may understand mo to mean tho 
agrccahio cereTnony of devouring things which are 
nice imd uonrishiug, ha$ in all ages of tho world 
formed an interesting sulimct of speculation and 
experiment, a^id there Ls fiteriilly no end of tho 
marvellous tales that might be told of what has 
been done iu tho eating way. Time was-, when 
Romo was declining to her fall through the ex¬ 
tremes of luxury and eifcrainacy on the one hand, 
and hard gi'indiiig misery and necessity on (ho 
other, when as mneh as seventy-five tlioimaiid 
pounds sterling of onr present coin has been 
squandered by a single profligate upon a single 
supper; and though modern time.s can furnish no 
parallel to anything so monstrous .as this, yet have 
the arts and* contrivances which subserve the 
delectation of the palal«\ fiver been, and no* dount 
ever will,be, among tlfo very for*m»st in which 
man will exercise his skill aud rcM the rewards, 
and encouragement o{*hiB fellows when ifucccssful! 

1 can here, howevot-y do no more than thus hint 
at tho subject in thia comprehensive ways What 
I desire at puesept is to say a few words to the 
masses of my fellow countrymen upon t]ie subject 
of •cookery in ijs most common-place aspect, as n 
business, the performance of which, in som^ way 
or other, is indispensable every day, and seriously 
to put to tliem the question, wUctlier it is got 
through iu » really creditable manner P I am 
inclined to think that, iu a’great minority of 
instances, a candid reply to tliis question would 
be in tho 'negative. I will go yet further, and 
venture to intimatd my private belinf that, owing 
to the want of even decent attention to the simple 
mysteries of tho kitchen, not only docs the^^eucral 
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lujalth siiflir until tlio <loors of our pliysicluius iiic j 
by wJjole annios of tlyspcptios, but, wliat 
is woreo, our doiiicslifc coiuforfi aiid ‘luppincss | 
siiflbr too; and thO domestic hearth, the sarred j 
sliriiio of homo joys, is eclipsed iii,ouo Of its main 
atlriwtioiis by the eating-house or the tUvern. If 
tins is not true, how is it that my fricud Pilliuj'cr 
soys to me ; “ I’ll Cell you what it is—thou^di you 
mustn’t tell thu old dtimo; I can dine butter at 
Toinata's„any day in tlic Avi»k for cighfeenpoiicu 
than 1 can at homb for twice the money and I 
say to Pillinger, for I cjm’t help sayiu<f it, “ You 
arc rig’ht, Pillinger; I can do the siime." Now 
the reason of this must be,' that Tomata knows 
what ho is about wh^n he cooks a dinner, and 
Mrs. I’illipgcV, and somebody else whom 1 sliau’t 
name, do not. 

• No, they do not, and ttkat’s a fact—else why is 
it that when 1 get a steak or chop at home I 
eau't help thinking of gutta percliu P ”fi.su’t so at 
'i'ovuita'p or at - — -a larder; there the chofis 
and steaks arctetider and siieculeut, and not hard- 
hoarlcd and revengeful, and in league with the 
doctor. Then agiun, just look how wo get on’at 
homo with a joint. Hupposc it roasted or lioiled; 
being hot and savoury—I wou’t say anything 
about tender and juicy—we take that as it comes— 
hut being hot and savoury, we get on tlio first 
day tolerably well; but the uost it comes u^> cold, 
gashed and stiff, just as IJetty loft off mangling it, 
and with hot potatoes. “ Isn’t that a pretty dish 
to set before a “scribbler with a capricious 
appetite P” To be sure there aie picklcS'; but 
though I don’t hate picklcs-T-far from it—yet 
pickles someliow have a deadly hatred to me, atid 
I am obliged to Ic’t them aloue. Tucu)' iny better j 
half, though sTie c.arvc3 it beautifully, declines to 
cut cold meat, and fights oft. with a poached egg 
or two or an omelette; and so the dish goes down¬ 
stairs pretty much uu it came up. I'he next day 
]>cyttaps it is hashed. Why meat cut into small 
pieces, and stewed up with savoury herbs, should 
bo by that process transformed into so many pop¬ 
gun pellets or miniature gun-wads is a problem 
which 1 could never resolve; but so it is nine 
times out of ten, and the secret of the oxcepUous 
has escaped all investigation hitherto. Now I 
want to know if this is right, imd as it should be. 

I could discourse on the matter of puddings 
and pies if I chose j but that is a delicate suliject, 
lulil om that my better hdf has a baud in—so that 
I doi)'t choo^ fo meddle.** She understands that I 
am not partial to pastry; which is true enough— 
\\hen it is. home-made. 

Bulj there is one thing I yvant particularly to 
inquire about. Does aaydod^know how, to cook 
a potato P I mean so that it shall bo a potato 
after it is cooked; not squashed into potato eonp; 
not brokek to shreds outHido, .and hard as a ra,w 
.•■ppl" wllliiii; not boiled or t-teamed from n pol.do 
i.ito a nutduoripl lump; but a potato, with a 
iKitato flavour, a potatoes substance, pleasant to 
look upon, and appetising to eat. l^have heard 
that, some years ago, when a cook wim wanted for 
one of the great West End clubs, a number of 
candidates were selected and ^pointed to a trial 
of skill^-sAul t.*ial consisting of the cooking of a 
potato. Whnt I say is, I should like to know the 
man that suoceedod, and Ixear what ho has to say 


on the sutycot. I alc-a potato unco which was 
properly ceokod; it was sixteen years iq'o. I hare 
never l^rgotteu it, and never shml forget it; but 1 
hardly expect to eat anothor. 

Some of my readers may think, probably, that I 
am oyer-nico and hard to please; and perhaps 1 
ouglit to eoirfcss that, though an Englishman horn 
iiuu brod, I havo had other than English experi¬ 
ence in eating htid drinking. I may say that i 
did not learn to eat in England, but in France—a 
counfry where the stomach is not lysgardcd in the 
light of a patent machine for the commiunliun 
of all sorts of infrangible substances, hut us an 
honourable member of tho body corporate, and lus 
such entitled to gentlemanly conaideration. A 
ridiculous notion prevails, both in England and 
France, in regard to the respective appetitea of 
John Bull and the Gaul. Wo English have the 
rcpufotioii of devouring a prodigious qiianUiy of 
animal food, roast beef especially, Tlie reverse of 
this is true. I>ouk at the facts, which anybody 
may test by observation' any flay in tho wffek. 
Take the same class of pco]>1e lu London and 
Paris-say artisans, clerks, and handicraftsmen in 
good employ. Tho Londoner, at one m- two 
o’clock walks into the cating-hou.so, calks for a 
plate of moat and potatoes or other vogel able:!, a 
slice of brcad,*a glass of ale, and finishes off wii h 
a small modicum of pudding or pie—for all of 
which !»e disburses, if my own experience is any 
guide, about sixteciipence. Tlie Parisian at the 
s-ame hour resorts to the restaurateur’s. As soon 
as he enters, a carte is put into his hands, contain¬ 
ing a list of some thirty or forty different kinds of 
sou|i; ho chooses one, vermicelli perhaps, and it is 
brought—exquisite to the taste and provocative 
to tho appetite; that disposed of, he consults fho 
carte iqjain, and from a list of above a hundred 
difK>rent dishes of animal fowl selects one, and 
having discussed a plate of that, selects another, 
and that also being finished, con.siilts tho carle 
again; and he may either call for another plate of 
moat or fish, an cnlromet, or vegetables stcweil 
with tho juices of meat, pastry or A.ceso; with all 
this he has brc.ad at di^;rction, which means on 
an average a lump as big as a child’s head, and a 
good half bottle of pleasant light wii.o; and he 
has to disbarsc loss than the Englishman, for ho 
nays but twenty^fivc sons, exactly an English 
shilling. This may be looked uran as tho usual 
dinner of a Paris artisan in regular employ; ami 
formidable as it may .appear' on paper, I have a 
hundred times seen girls of fourteen and fifteen 
get through the wi.olo business as a matter of 
course. 

Sq^I say, the French, on tho whole, oat much 
more than we do; and to a person acquaintwl 
with, thet..’ excellence in the art of cookery, tlic 
reason is sufliciently obvious. Their meals are, 
f 'cf, r. ^greater plcasu’-o to them than the 
i.ie.'ds of a \.oiiVing EngliBlnnau can possibly ho 
(o him, so long os tho science of cookery remains, 
with Uiosc who have the management of his 
household, a neglected science. 

Comparing tlie eating habits of the lower and 
lowest classes of botli conntries, the difference 
between them is still greater ^nd more striking. 
Nothing Js more notorfous to thosa who have 
investigated the suhicct in our own country, than 
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the ubviuui) f;ict Hint tlic liibwiiii)" aisd I'Oveilj’- 
Htrir.ko.n liordon, whom every ((iinporary .mispciihiou 
of indii!«try plunges into ilie depthe of distress', 
literally waste and destroy a full lialf of flic animal 
food they labour so bard to obtain, tbroiigb sliccr 
i;,moraneo of the bust and most profitable modes 
of dealinff wilh it. Viewing tbjp fact in con- 
)ieetion with the comparative eheapin-ss of fuel 
with as, in relation that is te its high price in 
i'liris, itis really a erying Bhaiiio and a imfional 
disgrace, as well as a iiaiionul misfortune. The 
c<Mmomy wc practise in f ubiie mstitutions, and by 
wbicb, in seasons of severity, thousands arc fed at 
a minimum cost, is a virtnp altogctlier tniknown 
in the homos of tiro great majority of the poor. 
Tho p(K>r Frenchman ha.s his pui-im'fcn, raiely 
boiling, but centnmally siniincriiig on his small 
sjmrk of fire ; and into it, with u learned judgment 
ti aditionalty derived frotu his forefothers, ho casts 
whatever his little. ftinds will purchase, or his 
petty patch of ground supply, and stews and stews 
.-Vld stews, anck frons time to 'time ladles forth 
.a delii.’ions bowl of witage, at the taste of which 
fins most aceompKshod gash|onomo that ever en- 
fered tho doors of the ABinsion House would 
siinaek liis lips with rapture. Tho poor English- 
*mnn has nothing of the hind, and If ho were to 
attempt to establish a thing of the sort, wowM 
probably produce a mess h‘t only for the wash- 
trough of bis pigs. , 

1 liare bad this matter long upon ihy mind, 
and liavc dropped a bint here and there upon it 
:is oceasion served; but the other day I happened 
to fall in with H. Soyer’s shilling “ Cookery for 
the People,’'* and the perusal of that 1ms imluccd 
ino to Rueak my mind more fully, and to en- 
ileavoiir, by vecouiinending that work to all whoia 
it may eoiiccni (and to my notion it eouccm.s all 
except tho aristocracy and tho upper classes), to do 
what in the lies towards cltcctiug a general x'- 
f'urination. T am npt going to quote M. Soyev's 
receipts, because the book is so cheap that anybody 
who has a joint to cook may save the price of it 
almost by a s'ligle experiment. But I shall'qnotc 
M. Soycr, who has been on a tour of investigation 
tbronghout tho country, in order to see what wore 
the neocssities ot, the people before he undertook 
to preaerfbo for'thom, just to show what la tho 
state of things at ’present, and how desirable is 
thuVofonn be secKs to effect. Here is a domestk; 
scone which has all the verisimilitude of life. , i 

“ The luisimiid srriSni'Iionie, and asks bis wifo what liu | 
Ciiu ka\’n for ifiniier,Hho hour of ber^ dinner and that of 
fliu dtildmn having long paivifd., ‘ What wunU yon like 
to Imvc, my dear ?’ wn^ her question. ‘ Anything yon 
liiivc.’ ‘I,et*8 600 ! why—wo have notliing, but 4 ran 
get yon a niatton chop or steak.’ ' Can I hare nglhing 
else ? I am tired of chops and stenks.' ‘ Why, my dear, 
what can be bettor than a chop or a steak ?*• ‘ Well, let 
nio have a steak.' ‘ You had that yestenUy, my11e<ir; 
now, let mo got you a chop. I always make it roy duty 
to study your comfort; aiiB aa I have bcea reading not 
long Hinrc a mcdk-id work ondisensoa <4 the skin^ written 
by Dr. JSrosmua Wilson, in wbich_ ho says nothing is so 
wholesome as a chango of food, niwo that tinui 1 havx' 
inado n point of varying Our bill of fore, as they call it in 
that n8«nl work.’ ‘Very well, wjid far two chops.’ 
In about twenty lunintes tlio servant I’oticns, saying abr 
could get no chops, but bos got a iliM piece of steak. 
Very well. That wHl do ns i^U, vHIl ft not, uiy dear f 

* Ijniolon ! Itontlf dge & do 


(tn b'V bii.'.b.iiiil, mI'o li lei.ll.i); .i ]ii'ii(>.1i(ii1). ‘ Ve,; '..L 
lio’.v Iwiig will loak.'i'p me lii'ie h.'fofe il is dime f’ ''I 
ii iiiimite, ivy love, blow ^iann, do tb-at well on (lie jiiiit 
iron.’ Jiitio iKwi'iiJs, but (iiiiclrl> letiiiits, s.i.ving, ‘ I’leieo 
nu’i.iu, the liru is not lit (or’binibiig.’ ‘\Voll, fry il,’ 
is her alinwer. 'I'bo IiuhImhiI, wlio lie-ns it, cxeljiior, 
"I’liiit frying-pan, it is always wi gicasy.' ‘I'lieii, my 
d«vr, how would von like to have it f* ‘ Not at all.’ n a i 
his reply, tliioiving down Ibe^ paper, .md e.seliiiinimr. 

‘ TIiito is no gettiiii; any vieiiials properly euiUnl here. 1 
must go to the (SKik-sliop and bavo it.' He seizes bis ba(, 
and sbiTniniiig tlir. door, inaki'S bis exit in agi.i-s'oii." , 

The following Is :t Rketch of tlin iipmigcnicnt 
that fibtaiiig in tho Rqualid homes of the pqor, 

“ Or ebedks may la^'onirbt at pnsieiil, cut Ipnn Ibu jimir 
.iiid very fresh, at iilurnt Iwiqiciiee, lud(|s imy to tUneimiei 
per pound, iu laiiidon. ...... h’nsiueiitly, on in.i viol . 

to tliii alioiloB of tile poor, ivliile iu LondoW last winter, I • 
have soon this .■ir(iele ot foisl eoniplels-Iy spoiled. On on- 
l.ira-sioii tasked an old l^dy bow slioemiked it. ‘ISy liri',' 
said site, ‘lint, my dear woman, 1 inquired, ‘bow b-ii •, 
do yon 0 (H)k il^f’ 'All! she repfiod,’soinetiinoa as lie,' 
^as an hour, and lioiling all the time, till tho water woo’t 
s(smd it any longcif ‘Ami pray,' 1 asked, ‘ wflat do 
yon do with the water!'’ ‘Tbino is no’ water led', tint, 
only black muck at the bottom of the pot, wltieh 1 tbiow 

away,' wiu her reply.Wlieu I foond she was i,o 

ignorant I askod her if 1 slmuld eome and tiiileh tier bow 
to took properly an ox thrs'k. ‘No,’said sbe, ‘ I b.ni' 
no money to buy another.’ I Ofifirod to bring one willi 
me as a presiint tire following day, and gave ber i.ia- 
nenre to buy some sand to clean frer pot with, ivliieli f 
tonud done on iny arrival. ... I then pMsbiee.1 ibei.-, 
rheok, and pnt it into flio jrot with four ijiiiiifsol' c. I! 
water, and fotlr tcaspiKiiifids of s.dt, and tome leave, cl 

celery.Her fire was inade up, and the pot wn ■ 

lileoed 1^1 it, until boding, ami then removlsl to the .-ide o! 
it aiiil skiinineil. There I lelt, it, and went round to p.i,' 
my other vi.sits. M the end id tbr.-o Inmis I retiiriird, 
and hlie bavmg a bu'ire ba-in in lliu risiiu, 1 iiiit son e 
ci-ii.sls ol 1>te.ad ill it, .and tlie moat I placd in a dish, and 
sat do»ii witn tliH (.1,1 d.uiu', rerviii;.',the -oup out int'i 
■enps. with a beer-jug, baying notliing bettor, and to be,- 
great suiiii'iso inS ilii-,elicek i>ai.ily with a very bad knifi, 
lb being Ml tender. Alter taStieg it, and fN.tling il eery 
goihl, i-he said - be would allow her neigbboin s bow to do il.' 

That these extracts repTcsent the truth Ihevc 
can he no doulit. That it is n truth pccnliar to 
England, .and perhaps still innrc ho to Ireland, 
i.s a cause for profound regret, Rccing tliat onv 
domcatic happiness and general health and pros¬ 
perity suffer jMj largely from the prevalence of 
praerical ignorance on a sniiject which ought to 
be conridcred one of the first importance. AVhat 
I would say in conclijuiou iw: Let us not bo too 
proud to learv from those who know better. Let 
onr wives and hon.sekecperR study anew the pur¬ 
poses and cnpabilitip.S''of the in^lqments ef the 
kitchen, *and take tho opportunity which this 
little volume affords*lhem of intritrluciag a larger 
variety upon the tqjiio—-of decreasing waste and 
ccononiiging expendilnvo. Let the book chrcniate 
most, Where it is most wanted, among households 
with large fiiinilies usd limited meana, and 
e^iiecially among tho labonring classes, whose 
homes will bt? rcndeml all tlio more sttractlve 
by tho cun-yiiig out of its precepts—and then the 
, ale-honse and the gm-ahope will sufl’er h dimiuu- 
tiifo of their.votaries. 

• __ 9 ^ 

TKMvsnAifcn, ovini air, aisy Inbonr, simi«le ®et, iiwl 
pure watei^ ate good for a man all the days of hia nfe.— 
.--imiid steep couictli of moderate eating—UuqoMt meals 
m^e ill dijjWitious.—He that would have a clear beail 
uiu-it have a cb-ar irtoiaach'. 
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LlVElirOOL UNDER THREE .ftUEEMS. 

Stkiktsg and complete indeed would- bo .the, 
change if the banka and bosom of the Mersey 
were suddenly to resume the aspeet they wore in 
the days when Elizabethjiraa queen. ‘’There wove 
then no .fleets of merchantmen upon the waters; 
no stately town upon the shore, with a frontage of 
magnificent docks, quays, warehouses, and sea¬ 
walls; no lighthouses upon the coast, or hght 
vessels on the shoals, though a solitary beacon 
might perhaps bo seen for a tew hours after dark, 
kindled to guide the clumsy bark oi'a straggling 
ti.sherman or Irish trader into port. Though now 
the scat of almost unexampled commerce, wealth, 
and public spirit, with ships s.ailii}g on every 
ocesfti, ard a name familiar to the whole maritime 
world, the imnor^nce and ‘pro-sperity of Liyerpool 
arc entirely of modem date. No venemble history 
bebngs to it, abounding with romautio incidents 
and picturesque glimpses of eijcient life, as in the 
instance ot-York, Chester, Canterbury, or Bristol. 
No traditions of the slightest interest respecting 
its foundation and early state arc current, nor is 
there perhaps to ho found in Europe a panallel 
example of a great emporium whose local annals', 
at a comparatively recent period, arc so perfectly 
bald and meagre. Tlic true etymology of the 
name is unknown, except the latter part, which 
obviously refers to the command of a haven. 
Alfred and his snccessers reigned, the Danes in¬ 
truded, the conqueror came, and Domesday was 
compiled, while ihe tide flowed end ebbed in the 
Mersey, without a place of, note existing on its 
margin which history has recognised. The ear¬ 


liest certain notices of Liverpool are but little prior 
to the time of Magna Charta. Possibly the con¬ 
quest of Ireland by the tlrst Plantagenct, lead¬ 
ing to gi'eater intcrenwse between the two coun¬ 
tries, contributed mainly to collect inhabitants on 
the site, wlio then received a charter from the 
crown, though with very slender pretensions to 
social power. Years rolled on, and tho kingdom 
entered upon its parliamentary ago, when tho fol¬ 
lowing return made by the sheriff oTnl-ancashirc, 
and repeated from tho 23rd Edward in through 
the next live reigns, sufficiently proclaims the in- 
signitic.'ince of a district now a wonderful theatre 
of ingenuity and enterprise:—“ 'riierc.are no cities 
or boroughs within the county of Lancaster fijotn 
which any citizen.s or bnrgcsscs ought, or have 
been accuslomcd, to come to prliaincnt, or arc !iblc 
by reason of their imverty!" Jjcland, writing in 
the time of Henry -viii, describes Liveriwol ns a^ 
" paved town," though not so aecoi'ding to mwlern 
ideas.^ But it was still only a chapelry or hamlet 
of the parish of Walton. “ Irish merchmits,” says 
he," dome much thither as to a good haven. Good 
mcrchaiidieo at Lyiqiool, and much Irish yarn, 
which Mnnclicsior men do buy.” From some un¬ 
explained ^ause, it cntcrci} the descending scale, 
for in petiti*ftiiii{{; queen ijlizabctli to grant an ex¬ 
emption from certmn iimiosiiions, the inhabitaiiis 
nse the Jiumble style of “her majesty’s jioor de¬ 
cayed town of Liverpool.” The householders nnm- 
bered 138 at that period, and were in posses.sion of 
twelve barks, whicn were navigated by seventy-five 
men. But the paltry place had then an objeef, 
lao^iing in, tho economy of the’ vast borough of 
modem times. There was a castle of some contu- 
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rics* slandingTi nionumont of feudalism, and the 
memorial of an a^c when authority was ihaintaincd 
more by military power than the civil law. • 

An interval of ninety-nine years extends between 
the days of Elizabeth and Anne, truly a stormy 
and troubled time. In the former part c£ this 
period, the relative insij^nilicance of Turerpool ap¬ 
pears from the fact, that when Charles i levied 
ship-money it was rated at 251., while the impost 
for Chester was 26/. and for Bristol 10001.! Dur¬ 
ing the great civil war, in common with the othjr 
towns, it assumed a decidedly military aspect, being 
fortid^ by a strong mud wall, and a broad deep 
ditch. The castle also, which* stood on the site 
now occupied St. George’s church, was strength¬ 
ened, ana a communication formed between it and 
the river by a covered way, in order to receive re¬ 
inforcements of men and provisions'at pleasure. 
But it twice changed hands, being taken from the 
parliumGnt.ariaus by prince Rupert, and recovered 
by thjm from the royalists. The town was dis¬ 
mantled about the time of the Restoration, after 
which the absence of social disturbances favoured 
commerce and contributed to the advance of the 
port. Population increased, vessels multiplied, 
and the hamlet of Walton was constituted the 
distinct parish of Liverpool. But in the reign of 
queen Anne the number of the iuhabitiiiits very 
little excccilcd 8000, .and sailing vessels of all kinds 
amounted to only iKlt. The most striking^ fea¬ 
tures of the modern borough, its docks, were new 
commenced. The old dock, the lirst of the kind 
constructed m England, was completed in *1710, 
but filled np in 1831, in order to be occupied by 
the custom-house, excise and post ollice, and otiicr 
public buildings. 

'The space of a hundred and twenty-llivec years 
carries us on from the days of Anne to lliose of 
Victoria. During tho former part of this period 
Javerpool, though rising, was still unimportant, 
and showed no indications of its present activity 
and extent. In 1730, "exactly a century before the 
opening of the railway to Manchester, tho town 
contained a population of 12,000, had only one 
carriage, and no stage coach came nearer than 
Warriii^n, the tniihc inland being chiefly carried 
on by pack-Vorscs. The first stimulus to great 
prosiierity .was given by an exteusivp contraband 
trade whieh its mercliants conducted with Spanish 
America j and when this w'as terhiinated liy the 
vigilance of the Spanish government, they cngiq'od 
largely in the unliMppy‘slave-trade, cmploying*a 
gregter number of Vessels in it than any other 
port. Hardwares, cutlery, aed .voolten goods, the 
produce of Lancashii'e i<hd Yorkshire, were cog- 
veyed to tho coast of Africa, and bring exchanged 
for negroes, the lire cargoes wero conducted to the 
West Indies to bo bartered for sugar and rmp, 
with which the ships returned to England, and 
were again despatched om the infamous, errand 
with similar freights. It was principally to ac¬ 
commodate the shipping engaged in this traffic 
that the next docks were constrncted, throe in 
number, about the middle of the last century. 
These were, in order of time, tho dry dock, left 
dry by the recession of the tide, now converted 
into a wet dock, bearing the name of Canning; 
Salthonse dock, so called from some saltiworks 
contiguous to it j and George's dock, named after 


George jit, whose reign had_ just commenced. 
About thi8,c{a,1760, the population was 26,000; the 
customs r^eipts were under 250,0(X)/. per annum; 
and the firat stage coach began to run to the ca¬ 
pital, performing the journey in four days. Tho 
first mail coach started on the 2Sth of July, 1785. 
Upon the extension of the uol||lon manufacture, 
consequent on mechanical inventions and improve¬ 
ments, Liverpool rapidly advanced to immenso 
proportiorts, and angincnted its shipping to a vast ' 
flcot, being the port where the great bul^ of the 
raw material is received, chiefly from tho Uiytcd . 
States, and whence t];e manufactured goods iiro 
exported to all parts of tlie world. Tho begin¬ 
nings of this comtuercc were smalf, and deserve to 
be noted as a striking illustration of tlif little ex¬ 
panding into the great. In 1770 thero were im-, 
ported of cotton wool into Liverpool ns follows" 
three b.ales from New Yck; four bales from Vir¬ 
ginia and Maryland; and three baiTols full ,pf 
cotton from North Carolina. In 178'1 .an Ameri¬ 
can ship, which imported eight bales of cotton into 
Liverpool, was seized by the custom-liouse autho¬ 
rities on the ground tiiat so much cotton could not 
be the prodnue of the United States. The first 
bug of cotton wool exported from Cluu-leslown to 
Jdverpool arrived the 20th of January, 1785. 'Tho 
total quantity brought from the same quarter to 
the same port, in tho reign of Victoria, is to be 
reckymed in wcigktby hundreds of millions of pounds. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to give a de¬ 
tailed description of Liverpool at present, but a 
few general particnl.irs may be added to the follow- 
lug tabular statement of its progress. 



'Ki.iiiA.nsiH 

Ahhs 

VlCTUSIA 

y 

1.170. 

1710. ■ 


I’oimlalion . . . 

800 • 

. 8,ies 

• 375,9.1.1 

Toniint!9 . . . 


12,030 

3,5.36,337 

Xiuuber of rccsclfl 

IS 

• 33* 

23,000 

1>ock diifa . . . 


■ 0001. 

11,7*3/. 

Tf'wn dnes ». . . 

SOI. 

378/. 10<. 11(1 

ul.tmi. 

Amount of customs 
Inoonio of corpo- 

27SI,3<. 

70,000/. 

3,330,28*/ 

rntion . • . 

ZOt.lii.Sil. 

1,115/. Is. Oi<i 

130,1.12/,7«.*/. 


The 375,955 inhabitants, at the last censn.s, 
were located on an area of 5300 statute aore.s, tho 
dimensions of tbs borough. They occupied 51i,.3lo 
houses, which gives an average of about seven per¬ 
sons to one house. Though tho number of vessels 
Iwlonging to the port is considerably less than that 
oclongiug to the port of London, their aggregate ■ 
tonnage is greater, owing to tho vessels being of 
larger size. An immenso range o’* Jocks and 
warehouses how extends along the right or eastern 
bank of tUo Mersey, exwjuled on a scale oi nupa- 
ralleled magnificence, alTd involving an expendi¬ 
ture of miyions sterling'. Each is under tne su¬ 
perintendence of* h^ad officer or master, to preserve 
■ order, prevent acridento, and put in force a.variety 
of useful laws; mid the whole arc subject to a 
dock committee of thirteen members elected fivm 
the town council, and eight by the dock-dne payers. 
The docks arc of three kinds, wet, dry, and grav- 
ing. 'The wot do^s are chiefly for ships of great 
burden employed in foreign commerce, which aro 
afloat in them in all states of the tide, the water 
being retained by gates; tho dry docks aro chiefly 
appropriated to smafler coasting ves^ls, and are 
•left dry when the tido is out; and Bie graving 
docks, which admit or exclude^ tho water at. nlea- 
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sui-e, :iri! iMlaptoJ lo tiic roi>air of bliipa, duriuK 
wliii li Oioy iii i' la pt dry, and lloatixl out by adiuit- 
(iii)' tlic lido wliou iisaUy ibr sea. TkctoUd dook- 
room iiuduilus upwards of n liundrcd and teu acres ; 
the quay sp:u;o embraces betwceij ci}?bt and nine 
liiioar miles; and tliu rivtir>wall, exclusive of the 
(ipeiiings, extends nearly three miles. For eleans- 
iti;; the docks from the accumulation of silt broup;lit 
in by the tide, drcdjjinf' by steam-power is in con¬ 
stant ojp/'ration, b^ which many tons per hour art; 
raised into barges^ and deposiled whero it may bo 
wa.slicd; away by the current of the river. * 

Oppo.sitc Liverpool, across the stream, stands the 
,'outhfu* liirkenhcud, a greater wonder th.in its 
iicighbonr, for it h.is 'ri.scn as if by enchantment 
out of tlfa desert, 'fwenly years ago there were 
not more than two or three )itinsc.s on that side of 
the Mersey, where twenty, thousand inhabitants at 
present have their homes; and within that perioil 
a spot now occupied by SI sqnare.Jargcr than Re.l- 
gravc si|iiiiru in the capital, w#san open field where 
•iir W. Stanley’s hounds killed n fox! 


TAKING A DKGUFE. 

NO. II. • 

TITE EltESlfMAX. 

'i'jri: [ireparalion for “'eutrane.e into residence” is 
.deadily curried on between the time Iho student 
“puts liis name on the boards” and that of bis 
actually keeping tovms. Ho gets up in this in¬ 
terval such subjects as arc likely to be wrnted in 
college Icetiire.s, and what ic terrneil his “little 
go.” These, it is presumed, present but little dif- 
lieiilly to our student, though H h'as Inippetied 
I hat a “ up” in “high” subjects loillieient to 
HHSUie him of a place among the wranglers, has 
been so deficient—generally through neglect—in 
“ low” ones when brought to bimk, that ho ha.s 
boon-" plucked” for his “ smalls,” 

During the autumn months, while the reaper.s 
arc gathering in the fruits of the earth .and stur- 
ing the horns against winter, the diligent student 
will not bo less active in furnishing his mind 
and refresliing his memory agginst the period 
u'hcii his .supplies of knowledgo will be wanted. 
Tims limo will pa.ss proiifably and pleasantly 
away. At last, however, October comes, and the 
ileaii’s letter arrives from college*,giving warning' 
that ieeturcs will commence on a certain day, amU 
thst bo is ^pccted, 'Fhe note of departure is 
then sounded throughout the honsoholil. Trades¬ 
men aro’sendiug in packages for tiie student’s kit; 
maids are busy getting a|). his linen; sisters .are 
stowiui; away in corners of his trunk little pot.s of 
comfits, hitn-bons, and snndry and divens useful 
things, which thoughtful, kindly woman knows so 
well will become useful in time, however littln ap¬ 
preciated at the moment, AH tltfngs being ready, 
amid the good wishes of fViends, the tears and 
caresses of sisters, and the blessings of the “parent 
pair,” the yenth departs for the land of orpect- 
.ition. Ills jouvney is long; psrha^ he may have 
come from theJsuid's Knd, ortVom the far north; 
but the 8ea.son Is beautiftil, and, with hopo buoyant 
in ids brcn»l; ho tires not on the way. 

Arrived at tlvs Cambridge station of the Eastern 
Counties rail, great is the bustle of swires of other 


gownsmen alighting. Smart second mid third 
year men. soon clear out; but bewildered “ fresh¬ 
men,’’ with heavy trunks, and tinaccastouicd lo 
the wHys of the Cauibs, avo quite in a maze. 'The 
good genii of the place, as we may term them, in 
the ^lapo of very civil bus and cabmen, soon, how¬ 
ever,^ appaar and put nil to rights. Slenturiati 
voices halloo in chorus, in all sorts of bass, double- 
bass, and teno. notes, such phrases as, “Clare, 
'Trinity, Keys, (CaiuB)^” . “ Feterhouse, Pembroke, 
Queen’s,” “ John’s, Maudlin, (Magdalene),” etc.; 
in fact, such a babel ot oddly-expressed, jumbletl- 
iip names ns would go far to convince a foreigner, 
ay, or even .some of onr own uninitialcd coniitry 
men, that the Cantab cabbie.s were either a very 
singular race, or th.at they had all gone “ clean 
daft.” 

Cabby having doffed his beaver and nscerlaiiicd 
“ your college," your luggage and self are soon cn 
route for Alma Mater. After nearly two mih:.-!’ 
ride, you get to your college. The noiso of the 
cab stopping at its gates bilngs out a uii.acl- 
laucous squad of port ers, “ l>ed-inakera," “ gy))s, ” 
and others of a lil^niitnro peculiar to the Cuml»'.; 
and under the care of your nlloUcd “ gyp” (ser¬ 
vant), you arc shown into your rooms, Vour 
coming may have been expected ; if so, a checrrul 
lire will kindly invite you to make youisclf at 
home in your future rooms for the next four ycarc. 
Gyp bustles about to prepare tea, and having “ put 
you in commons" at the buttery, brings said 
“commons” to yonr rooms, consisting of a little 
l>at of butter (the Iwciitietb part of a yard, butter 
being sold by the y.ard in Cambridge) and ,a loaf 
lo corvespmal, jnst sutiicient for tea. Over the 
smoking urn of bohea the student enjoys himself, 
feels his self-impurtancc; tbal for the liist timo in 
his life he is his own master, (ah! what a critical 
period!) and, above all, that ho is a Cambridge 
mail. Qcntleman is never uttered by one gownsinim 
when spealnng of another; but he will describe a 
certain youth as being a Clare-hall /nau, a Down¬ 
ing man, etc.; and probably he retains ibis ibriii 
of expression afterwards throughi.'ife. There is a 
kindlinjess about the word that always appeals to 
a Cantab’s heart. 

The " fast” man who come.s to the university 
congratulating himself that ho is now, at least, his 
own master, soon finds out his mistake; he has 
left the parental roof, to lie sure, at home, but he 
h^s only exchanged one for many governors, and 
he must now conform to the titrict laws and regula¬ 
tions of the university, framed to be “ a terror to 
evil-doers, but a .praise to those who do well,” 
Eyery hoin- of the day will have its privilcgc.a and 
duties, and no student can absent himself for half- 
au-honr from his college, or from the town of 
Cmubridge, if in lodgings; after advanced night, 
without being called to account next morning by 
those wjia cxnisider themselves in the placo of 
parents, and will visit him for broach of laws (for 
the good ot the commonwealth, however much 
against their individual wish) with severe pains 
iuid penalties. From the time the student was 
“put in commous,” that is. was known to bo 
within the prccincto of the university tiU he has 
reemved his exeaft and is “ out of commons,” or, 
in other words, till lie h.oa kept bis term, when he 
is expected at onco to take himself off at least 
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twenty inilcH beyond tbo bbiindai-y of (be univer- 
wty, where proctors come not—he will bb entirely 
under tutors and >»ovcrnors—men who havcinrown 
j;rey in tho service of education, havin'' fought iii 
I heir youth their way to academic Anne, aud whoso 
advice and past cxTOrieiicu will be lights fcsqioint 
out the i>atli3 whidi tho student shofd.d tread to 
attain to the same cmijicucc. TJjcir counsel and 
advice will bo freely given, and cannot he over¬ 
estimated. 

Next morning the frcsdinian waits upon the 
aetiug tutor of his collcgo, and he is iiiforinod of 
everything nccesawy to dircet^him in his studies, 
and as to his general conduct’ at the university. 
According to the student’s lihelihood to succeed, 
will the authors in classics Qr mathematics be 
recommended. Certain authors, who will “ pa^ 
host" In senate-house examinations, npli he im'li- 
cularly enjoined. Above all, the student will ho 
told to adlicrc to that subject which he knon'x and 
wliifJl ho likex. TJoes he excel in classics P—then 
let him keep to them. Is he deep iu tho exact 
sciences P—then he must exclusively pursue them 
btill farther. Docs he only a4>'ro to be on the 
“ poll" of the many, the common herd P—then he 
nntst just read the authors rc'iuired, aud nothing 
more. Tho Cambridge system is not a cliiluse one. 
Tho Bulijects arc ?)nt few. These, however, must 
be well got up. Whatever the student pretends 
lo’know, he inu.st ktlow,otherwise, when he eoinos 
to be tested, ho will get neither “ marks” nor 
credit. Therefore,* he will only apply tho means 
to the end. * Should he become a dabbler iii'cvcry- 
thing, then, when the Uoifourand " p<jll-l!sta’’come 
out, he may bo in the last class, perchance the 
'• wooden spoon," or, oh, sad event! bo " gulphcd" 
and thrown over till the i/osi viurfem six months 
after, when snch unfortunates come up for another 
trial. Ifo ought then only to cultivate the talents^ 
or talent intrusted to his keeping, and if ho docs 
b(>, he will he sure of t,he event. 

If the student is under some able "coach,” 
(prirnto tntor)^c will mark in his book wkaV he 
must read, wnat he must not, and set him in¬ 
numerable “ riders '* to prewe that., its well fls liciug 
expert at “ book-W’ork," his powers of original 
thinkinar hafe not been nci'loctcd. Let him sliow 


talent, mdust»y, or a' desire to leasn, and every¬ 
where' he will find* persons ready to help him. 
flis collcgo will look upon him as a fond parent 
looks upon a son, ijfhimld he be like to do honour 
to it in the end. llejnembering, then, that labbur 
conquers all things, ho will, morning, noon, and 
night, earnestly work. , A few* jrears more of ap¬ 
plication will bring a future lifetime of honouranlo 
nidnlgcncc. ’ • 

Indcpcudont of bis bavinj; to leani much within 
the walls of the mnversity, the freshdian has 
n.imething to learn of the manners and customs of 
{b-'ts" Ryc!iavt:r, '.heVaiversity Iias^omini.m 
over the town to a great extent. Mio mayor, on 
ins installation, is swoiur before tbo vice-chaboellor; 
llie proctors can enter all suspected <» lather 
houses at any hour by night or d»—gmrt or 
refuse ficenco to public-houses—prohibit tho stu¬ 
dents from doaBng vyitii all tradesmen who offend 
against their laws—and exercise complete control^ 
over all lodging-honses. persons having them 
being uompcIIiMl to lock their doors every night at 


ten, and.return every morning, to tlio collcgo of 
which any student may bo member, who is their 
lodger, a pfiuted schedule, c>,iutaining full par¬ 
ticulars of jhe liuur at which said student came 
home, if Jie was sober, etc. These forms arc 
strictly can'ied out; but the freshuun soon learns 
there are plenty of pitfalls awaiting him. For, 
guard him as it may, the ciUlcge authoritks 
eanmit always keep him out of danger. Every 
October term certain harpies make proMwatiuns • 
for tho freshman. If ho keep clear of the credit, 
system, *the bill-dl'u-unntcr, betting mAi, and 
wine and supper publics, which arc the $^eut 
inaetslroms ot Cambridge Jife, ho is Hath. TlF j 
cap and gown o.tn always •cunnnVind credit; but I 
the student is cxjiected, if he takes it,*tu pay a 
large per centage. Ifj however, he can pay ready 
immcy, ho can purchasi; a» clicjiply in Cmnbridge' 
as in any place in tho king{}uni. Let him not, tlion, 
bo,a1Iurca by the*offers of credit to purchase what 
arc called Oantub ebats, curious Jjoot^ dignifiM 
by the same appellation, or other articles not 
waited. Tho inuuey-lunders who look about the 
university, and somehow or another manage to 
learn 'every undergraduate’s circumstances, will 
tqjnpt him with the offers of jewellery, eigors, or, 
in fact, anytliiiig that the student wislics. They 
will tell him they do not want iiioiiey—give them 
hi.s hill. Everything they sell is a bargain. Hut 
on hiYCstigatioil all their bargains will turn out to 
be only some two hundred per cent, above what 
the I'egulEr dealer would charge. Then, lllysscs- 
likc, tnb student shuts his ears to all such indiiee- 
meuts; nor will hrf “ do bills ’’ at from forty to 
seventy per pent., nor mix with butting men, to he 
ilecccd. • At tffis game the crafty unos win, the. 
ydung’oncs never. Invitaitions to undergraduates’ 

“ wine and supper paiiies,” ^oo, had belter lie re¬ 
fused. At thc<n thero is nothing to bo gained— 
nothing learned. Tho conversation generally, as 
far as common sense and morals .arc conccrnoit, 
would disgrace the lowest peasantry in the land. 

Tho townsmen generally expect gownsmen to 
pay extra for everything; but on this score tlio 
feeling is by no means so strong as it used to he. 

In 10t>2, a studmit of .Icsus College, in a letter, 
notia's t^ie practice. John Strype, the historian, 
'was the writer. As tho letter is valnahle in many 
respects, as illustrative of the manners nud cus¬ 
toms of the times, and as a model of Allal aifectiont 
it will repay piTii.sal;— «• * 

" Gooi/^loTirnu—Yours of the* 24th instout. 

I gladly received, exppeting one iigleed a week . 
sooner, hut I understand Imth by Wate^on and* 
yourself of your iudiBjloso(lnc8f.e then to write. 
The reason you rej^ve this no sooner is bScausc 1 
had a mind (knowing of this honest woman’s 
setting out so suddenly for lioudcm froi® hence, 
atid* her hnsinogse laying so near to Petticoat 
hi uv) that aho should doUver it into your hiuid.s, 
th.at so yon may the better and moro fully liearo 
of nqo, aud know how it ihrctli with me. Site is < 
my laundresBCi; make her vveleqmc, aud tell Iter 
iiow you would have my linen k-ashed as yort 
were saying iu your letter. I am very glad to 
hear that you and ipy brother Johnson do agree 
so wcll^ lh.at I bolievo you account il an unuswnl 
courtcsio that ho should have you out to the 
Cake House. However, pray'Mother he ntu^^ni of 
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comforts to you now yon arb growing old. cent, suck as cricket and boating. These the read- 
IJemember nio back most kindly to my brother iiig man seon learns, moderately used, are pro- 
Sayer. , ductivo of good, giving him tone and bracing hie 

" t'onecriiing the tiikiug up of my things, it is nerves for futtirc study, and so occasionally he 
true I gave one shilling too much in the hundred ; enioys them. Indeed, numbers of men And them- 


but why^I gave se much I thought indeed I had selves sufficiently refreshed and amused by joining 
given j;ou an account in that same letter, but it in the nniversity walk, which takes place daily at 


seej^is I had not. The only reason is because 
they were a Scholar’s goods« it is cothmun to make 
llirm pay one shilling more than the Town's 
people. Dr. I’carsoh himself payed so, and 
several ofhev lads in this college; and my Tutor 


two o'clock, by the whole posne comitatua of the 
university turning out to ramble into the country. 
At this hour study is suspended, books are thrown 
aside, caps and gowns are doAed, and in a kind of 
hurry-skurry, academic youth and ago of all de¬ 


told me they vould expect so nmch of me being a grccs voluntarily rusticate themselves for the next 
Scholar ; and I found it sti. * ^ two hours. ' Trumpington calls off some to view 

“ Do not wonder so much at our Commons; they its rural beauties. Granchester, with it s pretty 
aje more than many College^ have. Trinity itself ivy-grown paiisli church, where Gray is said to 
(where' Herring and Davis aye) which is the have conceived his “ Klt'gy," Invites others {' and 
famouscst College in the University, have Jmt Cherryliintou has its admirci-s. Geological men 
three half-i)ence. We have roast meat dinner and climb tlie Gog Miigog bills; and those who love 
supper throughout the weeke ; and such mpatc as the beauties of .a quiet English landscape and an 
you know I did not used to care for, that is Veal; unmistakably English village, repair to Ilart'on 
but now I have learnt to cat it. Somctiinu.s, or oilier bucolic localities. There they go, plod- 
neverthelesse, we have boiled meat with pottage, ding, .'iinbling, and walking; frcslimen of eigliteen 


and beef and mutton, wliich I am glad of; except jostle grave iirofossors of three-score, 


Frid-iys and Siitimlays, and sometimes Wednes¬ 
days ; which days wo have Fish' at dinner and 
tansy or pudding for supper. Our park; then arc 
slender enough. But there is this reiqtdy, we 
may retire unto the Butteries and there take a 
half-penny loafe and butter or cheese, or .else to 
the kitchen and-take there what,the Cook hath. 
But for my part, I am sure I never visited tjie 
kitchen yet since I have been here.” 

Master Strype seep's to think “ their p.arts were 
slender enoughbut commonly, students of the 
present day arc not soTvcll off: with the exception 
0? joints, they seldom see anything else at table. 
Epidemics for strange ent-away coats and odd- 
looking cravats often seize the community of Can- 
tab undergraduates; but “ reading men ” take no 
notice of such things. Ho who spends too much 
time in dressing out his limbs will not be likely to 
cultivate bis brain nincli. The university autlio- 
rities have frequently issued their Aats against 
other epidemics, .such as boxing, tandem-driving. 


in stiuuige attire, grin at poor sizars in homely 
dress, who will in the end have the laugh at tliom. 
Faster men on the causeway make their liosi- 
iiantcs kick up the dust into the eyes of the pedes¬ 
trians, Dons and students, noblemen and sizars, 
cominoiiers and pensioners, masters and sehohirs, 
all go off their scver.al ways with one common 
object, namely, exercise or fresh air. There they 
tramp it in pairs or threes, or litUc coteries of 
half-a-dozen, chiittiiig, laughing, inquiring, philo¬ 
sophising, debating, traternising, so that for miles 
nothing is to bo seen along the dnsty roads but 
these men in black. 

But tbo dinner liour is four o'clock, and pbilo- 
sopiicrs even are not nnraiiulful oC'^such an event. 
The litllc tinkling college bells which have per¬ 
formed the same office lor centuries, give notico of 
the kitchen being willing to disgorge its joints and 
sirloins, and the buttery to supply, its cans of ale. 


pigeon-siiouiing, niiiiarus, ere. Jtcre is a specimen, 
of these proclamations 

"WiiKBfeA^ many students have lately been 
.observed drhring tandems and four-in-liand car¬ 
riages, ciontrary to the goojj order and discipline of 
the university ; 

" Wii, the Vice-Chancellors and ITcaJs of Col¬ 
leges, hereby give Notice, that if from and after the 
dale hereof, any inn-keeper or livery-stable keeper, 
or other person within tne precincts of the nniVer- 
sity^ shall be proved to have let out for hire, or in 
any way to have furnished to any undergraduate, 
or persons in stain pvpillari, a tandem or fonr-in- 


flogk, like so many crows', to the banquet. The 
dean says grace, and instantly the clatter of knives 
and forks becomes immense. 

The student’s time will be divided somewhat 
thbs: morning, chapel half-past seven; breakfast, 
ei{^t; reading to eleven or twelve; lecture, one 
hour; fading again till two; walk from two till 
foiiV; mnner one hour; relaxation one hour till 
six, thetj chapel (optional); tea, lighter reading, 
and relaxation till bed time. Saturday is a half 
holiday, when the student either takes his place at 


or persons in siain pvpillari, a tandem or fonr-in- tlio cricket, feathers the oar on the sluggish Cam, 
hand vehicle, or_ horses for the same, ho shall be or mralises to somo of the neighbouring villages, 
deemed to have' offended against the discipline of In the evening, congeniM members of various col- 
the university, and will be proceeded-against sc- leges alternately meet in each othera’ rooms, to 
rordingly." _ , take tea, and to while away the hours in i^ceable 

Tlien follows a warning to the tandem-drivers, .conversation. 
that if piey are caught, they shall “ be liable to On Sunday morning all are expected to go 
susjKxs -'-jn, rustication, or expulsion, as tlie pase to cbiipcl, habited in surplices. Nothing is so 
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duliH'litfnl to a well-aitiincd mind as the Sunday 
morning service. WilUin the walls of college 
every tiling is luislicd. It is alike the poor man’s 
day of rest and the scholar’s. The jays ^cm to 
chatter less loudly from the belfry top. The 
clear notes of the thrush and robin from the col¬ 
lege gai-dens steal softly and subdued thfongh 
the trees. Suddenly the bell tolls the matin hour | 
of prayer, and one by one the siA-pliced members 
descend from their rooms, ^loiselessly glide across 
the courts, and enter the,house of prayer. The 
bell stops, the doors are shut and bolted; ike 
laggard now cannot enter, and his name is marked 
in a book by the chapel clerk, and some day, should 
he wish to enter the church, these “ niai’ks ” may 
bo brought up in judgment against him. As it is, 
the dean will call him to account for his absence, j 
Some gi'ttve doctor rises and reads the prayers— 
the surpliced worshippers kneel—at*interval8 the 
organ pals forth its hjrmn of praise. The mel¬ 
lowed light comes through the stained glass on 
the'worshippers bfflow. ‘Devout worshippers some 
of Iho students undoubtedly are, however careless 
many may be. The scholais read the lessons, and 
amid the serenity of the place, the contemplative 
iiiiud reverts to the long lino of great and holy 
men and martyrs who worshipped in these colleges. 
In the words of an nndergri^nate's prize poem• 

“ A " loriom, tliroii"! the bravo, the mock, the n iso, 

111 ono luhtiiniig glance, we recognise; _ •, 

(ireat lieii's of human lure and human power. 

Who owned apil used tbeii intollceluid dower * 

In iiiu'tiiiiiig o\fry triilli that coiiscionoe taught. 

And taking forms of good from vital thought. 

With buoyant stop, rfhd fiajo lip-s, and the air 
Of men with minds to think and h&rls to dare.’’ 

There are sermons in the very stones, for on them 
have trod Cramner, Ridley, Bradford, Whitgift, 
Rogers, Tillotson, Parker, Tennison, Fleetwood, 
Frytli, Fuller, Fisher, Sanders, Erasmus, Lati. 
mer, Ascham* Stillingfleet, Sherlock, Chadder- 
ton, Woollaston, Simcoii, and Henry Martyn. 
Many of them have scaled their testimony to tlio 
truth at the afRikc. These all in their iimeAvero 
Cantab freshmen, enjoyed the same privileges, 
walked in the same garaeus, lodged in the same 
rooms, aigl wor^iipped in the same chapls. 
Though dead,, th^ atill live in the memory of the 
faitliful, and ’their ashes smell stv«et and blo.ssom 
in the dust.” In their time they had warned, like 
their successors, tho people to beware of that subtly 
"old fox” of Rome •which they tried to ^hase 
from this island. * 

The chapel service oven, the student repairs to 
the univei-sity ehurclrof St. Mary, where be will 
from time to time, as their turn come, hear* the 
bishops and fathers of the church, and ho •may 
think on the time when he, as a gradu|^c of tho 
university in holy orders, will bo called on to»per- 
form the same dnty. SJ. Mary, in the days which 
arc no more, hath been under the ban* of popery. 
In the reign of Mary of cruel tnlmory, in 1568, 
cardinal Polo declared it unclean, because in it 
was buried the body of an old man who had helped 
to tranJlate tho Scriptures and give them to the 
English people. Hero it was old SfarWn Buccr was 
buried; here his body was exhumed, and a trial 
held over it; here it was that it was burned with «I1; 
the heretical books which could bo found’ History 


still tells of the terrible doings of this period; and 
though tho ilanio of truth was suppressed for a 
time, it ajt,]ast burst ouk and has continued to 
burn ever since. Amid tlie university four 
chapels and churches in Cambridge, the student 
spends many a* profitable hour; the cfanreh of 
tlie Holy Sepulchre (once tho property of the 
hospitallers), King’s-collcgo chapel, nnu Trinity 
chapel, being special objects of intei-cst. 

So tho student goes on from day (o day, and in 
the long winter niglits ho will not be sparing of ' 
the midnight oil. As November comes, bo will 
hear of such things as tho gunpowder plq^nnd. 
“ town and JSfown riats,” but lie carofulljr abstains 
from snob affairs^ and keeps wilkin the walls of his 
college. ‘ " • 

At length, term is over; tho exeat *8 granted 
and signed by the dean and tutor; and the IVeslp 
jnmi hies him oil to join the family circle, and 
tell them his experience ef life in college. Daring 
the Christmas holidays, while enjoying }iiip|elf 
among friends, tho student is wide awalfe to the 
importance of keeping up his subjects, by an hour 
or*two of daily reading. At the end of the first 
quarter, in comes the college bill, and despite of all 
tho prophesying of ignorant hot well-meaning 
persons, it is found to be below 151., excluding cost 
of furniture fur rooms; but the freshman has 
got some appointment in college or exhibition, 
and alter it is deducted, there remains but one- 
third of the bill to be liquidated. Had he chosen, 
he miglii also have had a .sizarship; but be left 
this ip those who might be poorer than liimself, 
thinking it wrong and disgraceful to take what 
was only intchdeu for the really poor scholar. 
In that eiisc (there would have been no college 
ijill to \iay* ^aeli i.s often the encouragement 
the poor or mdnstrions freshman meets in his 
first term. Such the iudneoments Cambridge 
holds out to itten, and such, on similar windings up 
of a first term’s career, is accomplished by nearly 
a hundred freshmen every year. There are tflbre 
things to be given away at Cambridge to deserving 
men than there are competitors to bo got. 

.“ O Oraiiia! tlion that hast the heart of youlh, 
Vnliing with genial licat of ancient truth ; .. 

'I’hy ventifroiis soin are ever hold to try 
Tlu‘ sonnOing depths of hright plidusophy; 

Stretch out thy Inuid to help the f.iithfiil few 
Who toil to fill their urns with lustra] dew. 

Wading kvart-deep into the brimming stream 
That glides along the fadules.s Academe." • 


INCIDENTS (IF IRISH RAILWAY •* 
' SCENERY. 

THE IKSUUOlWT CHIKE. * 

Some few miles* from Kilcolman, which wo have 
spoken of in a former number,* as the ruined 
home of the poet Spenser, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the mounttun range wliicli arrcat.s the 
attention of the tourist between Bultovant and 
the Killarncy junction at Mallovv, lies the scene 
of a singul&r occurrence. In ^bo year 18211—a 
memorable era in the social history m that part of 
the suuth'of Ireland—there resided in this locality 
a highly respectable family, whose dwelling Imd 


* Sod " h«Uar8 Hoar,” Ko. 188, 
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tho iiiisfoituiiP, as it proved, of buin;; roofed wiDi 
IhaMi, as wore not a few of the lunisi’s of the 
{»< ntry at that lime. Tlw Wiiitehny<‘i»tsmTeotiim 
was tlicn At its height throughout the greater 
portion of the sontlicrn counties, aftd its con- 
tiguily to a wild mountain range, affording a 
i-cady and almost impervious retreat to tlio rebels, 
rendered this itumediate district the scone of espe¬ 
cial lawlessness and ontrage, scarcely less co than 
it Jiad been in Spenser’s time. One winter’s nigbt 
the family above incnlioiicd were awnlfcned from 
their repose by tho shouts of u large party ol 
VVlwteboys, as they were termod, snrroiinding the 
Ivmse, li'dng shots, and ende.ivonring by all possi¬ 
ble means to terrify the defenceless inmates ; and 
ere long !(,stifling smoke, and tlsc crackling of Iho 
roof, eonvcye<l to them tho appalling assurance 
(hat something worse tliyn mere alarm was In¬ 
tended, and that the house was actually im lire. 
While hesitnling between tlio av/fiil alternatives 
of. .vcmaining within to oiidurp a certain deatii by 
(ire, or of braving outside tho scarcely leas fearful 
fury of the insurgents, who conlimicd to disclmrg<) 
repeated shots and tolliroalen instant dostruetfon 
to any one who should attempt an eseapo from the 
devoted Imhitation, they were most providentially 
rescued by liie arrival of a jnirty of military, with 
had seen (ho conflagration from a distance, and 
before whom tho rebels took to immediate (liglit. 

The nest morning, upon a search being in(\do 
around tlie house, in order, if jmssible, to obtain 
some cine to those by whom the ontrage had been 
))crpetrated, n gun was found at a short distance 
fi-om the front, which had evidently bur.st in tho 
act of being discharged, and in the grass close 
to it were discovered upon further «care,h two 
mangled fingcfs of a man’s hand, no less cvidcntl" 
Iilown off by tho explosion’'. .Thesef wove itnmodi- 
ately seized, sis supplying, in all probability, tin; 
first great link in a chain of circnfnstaulial evi¬ 
dence (o lend to tlic conviction of one, at all events, 
if hot of several, of tho assailants. A party of mi¬ 
litary wore at once sent off to c-xplore tho noigh- 
bmirltood in qiics-t of the ow’ner of tlio fingers, 
and were returning in the evening somewlial 
dispirited .at having been unsuccessful, when, as 
i licy were pa,ssing tho lodge at tho very gateway 
of the biiriied and now tcnantlcss abouef it was 
I asually observed by ono of the parly that they 
liad not searched there us yet. 'fo^tliis it was at 
oifce luplied, that tho occupier was a faithful and 
lined servant of tho owifO" of tho place, pnd that 
it would 1)0 al^surd to enter it for such af purpose. 
)■’ was, however, decided tlmt they might ns well 
l «)k in. Upon entering and inquiring for the 
man of the liousc, they wero informed that he 
was absent, and wci’O accordingly about th depart, 
when one of tho soldiers bethohght himself of 
looking into the inner chamber; and there, to lus 
no small surprise, ho saw thu misshig servant m 
lied. *Tho room was accordingly entered by tho 
I'utiro party. After much hnwillingncss and sevc- 
nil muttered excuses upon his part, the man was 
obliged to exhibit. Ids hands; ono waS boniul up, 
and the aecoimwnjing magistrate not being will¬ 
ing to take ms word for it that he -had been 
wounded while working in an adjacent quarry, tho 
haiidage was reworod, and space was discovered 
tin’ the fmgcr.s, whicti they fitted with an aocn- 


1 racy that left no possible doubt ns to his share in 
tho transaction of tlie proeodliig night. The guilty 
betrayer of his master’s misplaced coTifldenee wa<i 
immoniately removed to tho gaol of tho county of 
(Jork; the test imony of an approver from amoiig.st 
Ids lawless confederates was ere long oH’ored and 
aocepted ; and, when tried betbro tlio judges at a 
special eornmissiou which was issued shortly after- 
w.ards, it was pTovod that this man had bWii tlin 
leader in that as in many a similar outrage, .ami 

wa. s aclnally the recognised chief of a mimeroun 
gJmg of iiisnrgonts, by whom several nlroeions 
crimes had been perpetrated through the district. 
Ho was accordingly sentonced to he executed upon 
the lawn in front of the desolated homo of wJiich 
lie had been tho rut hlcss destroyer. Nor wastliia 

all. In the iiitcrvAl between his arrest and his 
trial, tho shatfovod hand, iitlcr a (leriod of intense 
and pvotraefed suffering, nssiimod symptoms of 
inorlifleatioti, insomuch that it was found neec.-f- 
sary to ampnlste tho arm; and it was wKli a 
frame cniaeiated by disease, .'I iimtilatod limb, 
and a countenance upon which gnilt and shiimi- 
were traced in haggard elmvaefers, that tlio writci 
(then a child) well remembers to have seen him—- 
otherwise a man of nttraelive and respectalile 
appearance—borne on amidst the glittering of 
bayonets and the tramp of cavalry to meet his de¬ 
served bnt appalling Hoorn. 

Tlii-s'-oeeurrence is surely wortli recording and 
remembering, not only on ncronnt of tlio degrcu 
of intcre.d., although sad and painful, whieli a(. 
l.ielics to its locality, hnl as a remarkable inslain u 
of how cireumstanccs are -ofte.ii wonderfully ovei - 
nilcd by tlio ilrovidenec of (Sod, and directed tili¬ 
the deteelion and pniiisliment of tlio wrong-doer ; 
a proof of how “ evil shall hunt tho wicked to over¬ 
throw himns an instance, moreover, of how 
gratitude, principle, humanity, the commonest and 
(host prevailing ties which bind man to his follow- 
man, will all ticeomo perverted and neutralised, 
find in some c.^■5(•s altogotlier obliterated, under 
(he destroying inllucnee of ti false system cither of 
IKilitics or religion ; and, finally, ns A«,)peeimcn efii 
state of things, wo ai-e most happy to add, no 
longer existing in Ireland, over which a better ihiy 
has at length mercifully been made to ihiwn. 


THE MULJHilUli'. 

Titp, mulberry forinn a geniM <if jilnuls in (he 
Liiuneiin syalcm, called meruit’, from tnanros, thr 
(Jreek word for black) beeauso its frnit when 
ripoj's generally of tliat colour, TJicro are se- 
verfit well-known spoeiog belonging to this must 
impdHant genus, about which it may not bo 
amiss to etatc a few interosting fact s. 

(I’ll* morue nigra, or black mulberry, is per¬ 
haps tho best known to vs of till the tribe, and 
Biipjioscd t& ho_thc mhmninee, or syeiuniiie tree 
of tho New Testament. Xt is a low tree whieli 
is bclioyed to have como originally from Persia, 
hut is now disaeminatod by onltivatioB over 
many parts of Asia and Europe, and uiaong tho 
rest; throughout England, where it is prized .as 
an ornament for tho garden or park. Its loaves 
arc greedily devoured by cattle, sheep, niui 
goats, .and in many parts of tho south of 
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lOnri'pc lljcy ai'o UiSt-dlor iceding tlio ailkwomi, ■ 
altlioiigli those of the wliitc mulhcrrj are tl»c ' 
most esteemed for this puri)ose. The fruit is ' 
composed of a dense clnster of BU(!culont*flow-« 
ers, which become fleshy, and passing from j 
green to red, finally nssuiuo a deep purple 1 
colour, approaching almost to Llaclj, ripAnng | 
during August and September. Tliis fruit pro- | 
duces a deep violct-oolonrcd juice, with a faint ! 
peculiar odour, and a pleasant, sweet, suhneid | 
taste, owing to the presence of a small portion | 
of tnrti»Ti<; acid. It is often used to impart » ' 
slight acidity to preserves ; and when mixed [ 
with eider, it makes an ngi'oeahle drink, allaviug 
the thirst, partly by diminishing the lieat of the 
body or tlic bIbod, and partly by exciting an ex- 
endion of mucus tVom the movitb. In Ismdon 
a syrup is made of it, which is employed for 
imparting eolom-,nud flavour to extempore piv- 
Kcriptions, and particularly in eases of fever and 
1 -lu‘injiatlsm. The fruit itself, if eaten in modc- 
ralimt, is very itutrilivc; hut‘in c.xcess it 
tends to induce diarrhtca. Birds and poultry 
.•ire very fond of it, leaving .scai'cely a single 
berry upon tlio tree a few days after they have 
ripf iicd. In Greece the common brandy of the 
people is distilled from it; and in Il'raneo it 
serves to make a dear weak wine, wliieh soon 
turns to very acid vinegar, sinless immediately 
dnink. . • 

The morun vuhni, or rod mulberry', iS the 
tidiest and llio njost beautiful of tlie gentls; 
often nltiiining a hetgbt of upwards of seventy 
feet. On the wide praMes of North Amcri(*a, 
it frcipicntly forms one oT the most beautiful fca- 
turca of the si cue. There it occurs in small 
groups, sehlom mixed willi other trees, but-dis¬ 
tinct in kind, entwiuod and interlaced vrilli the 
ileliiaito yet powerful runners of tlio wild vine, 
uhieli often form the whole into one gigantic> 
bower. Amit^ the undulating sea of grass and 
limvers extejjdiug over the boundless liurizou, 
these groups resemble beautiful green islands ; 
aud when wTijpped in the thin, grey, silky'Vn- 


pour ot morning or evening, anu gini^ring in 
the ruddy rays of the risftig or setting sun, they 
I mid to callup tho*mo9t pleasing emotions even 
in llio most unpo’otipal mind. To the Inflian 
hnntor, or the whih) trapper, who*ftundors over 
fbeso wastes in pursuit of the bison or the buf-« 
(iilo, its thick wide-spreading foliage of dark-, 
gi-eeu hcart-sliapoiWefivcB, ten inches long, jml 
alvioat as many broad, afl'ords a delightful sliadc 
from the intense heat of Uiesioonday sun. Its 
dark-red raspborry-liko fruit also supplies him 
with a pleasant meal, capable of allaying fdl- a 
while the hunger and thirst which oppress Him, 
when neither food nor water c.m bo gbtaiuod 
within a circuit of many woaiw miles. The 
wood of this graceful ipeo is of a pale lemon 
colour, admirably adapted by its l^ardhess, con¬ 
sistency, and durability for ail the purposes of 
the dockyard. The leaves are rough nn^ bit¬ 
ter, and are therefore not a sufficiently pnla- 
table diet for the silkworm. 

The moms alba, or white mulberry, is the 
most valuable species as yet known to us. China 


growing 


valleys < 


that country ; and it is well kiioivti liiiii/ li.o 
t'hincsc vmployed its leaves for feeding silk- 
vioims as fiiffly as 2098 years Indore Uic Chris¬ 
tian era. No sooner, liowover, Latl the tw o 
monks employed in the si.xth century ns mis- 
sionarica in Chiba, brought back with tliem to 
Europe a quantity of silkworm’s eggs.conee.aled 
in a hollow cane, than this mnlbeiry was eugerlj 
planlcil all along the sliores of the hfeditevrii- 
neanj for the noiiriahmenl of the generations of 
silkworms which those eggs originated ,*aiul the 
difl'erenep of soil and climate predueed tlie 
many varieties of it w'liich are now to Domi(*l„ 
with, ft is easily diftingiiishcd from the IdTiek 
mulberry by tlie light colour and smoothness oT 
its bark; by its* small size, tliiek •leaves, anil 
nnraerous branches ; and also by the "colour of 
its •fruit, wliieb, however, is not .always w1iil(\ 
but soniefinies of a dark shade, approaching, in 
some instances, .even to, black or piirjile. Its 
leaves are the favourite food of silkworms. 'I'jie 
milky juice which ^hoy exude, pot only aft’oril 
them nourishment, but also supply the chief 
component part of that transparent suhatanee, 
roscn\ltHng in its colour, yiaeidity, and capacity 
of hardening ns soon as it comes into the air, 
tlie juice of the caoutchouc-tree, which Hie 
silkwoms form in receptacles within their body, 
and from which they spin the webs destined to 
nflbrd them a close and impenetrable covering 
when about to* change into the condition of nio- 
fionl.ess, .helpless chrysales. These wehs or 
cocoon^j, which produce the matorinl w'c call 
silk, the worms la^ upon every leaf of the tree, 
where they glisten in the sun like golden herries, 
and may be ggtlicrcd from llieni, in t he warm 
I'lnintriil! of the east, without nny*furthcr trou¬ 
ble. Tn Italy, Krancr, and flpnin, however, 
where silkworms are renned, they are kept in 
warm and aiiy rooms, and require to ho fed nl- 
tcnlively w'ifh mulberry leaves, and jirescnted 
with its twigs in order to form their co'eodfls 
upon them. The leaves of the lettuce, holly- 
hoelc, or slippery elm, are capable of affording 
them nounslnncnt in tho absence of mulberry 
leaves; but they become attenuated, meagre, 
and sluggish ufion this diet, and tho silk they 
produce "is neither so abundant nor so beauti¬ 
ful. Irn'lecd, the ditferent varieties of the white 
mulbcn-y itself occasion a great difl'erenee in 
tho abundance* and beauty of this Inxmy^ Fm* 
instance, tho white mulberry, which forms the 
riclies of %l»e mountainous countrAytho Unises, 
in tho north of ralesliiie, prodisces |ho moai* 
.beautiful kind of ailjf with which wo are ac¬ 
quainted. * ^ ' 

The vfuod of the white mulberry is very 
solid and heavy. Tho branches wliieh grow 
near tlie top of (he tree are commonly cut into 
slirnglcs for eovcn'ng bui1din;pi, being par- 
ticiilavly durable and capable of resisting Vven 
wot, and therefore very well adapted for house 
timber and other purposes where but fiiw 
woods would be found anewprnblo. When 
made into wine-casks, it imparts a slight fni- 
granco and taste, resembiing violets, to the 
slierry wine that-’haa been kept, in them for 
some time. In Italy a|rl Palestine the inull:(prry 
i.s planted in str.n.ight rows in (he open fields, 
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and whi;u intt'rniinglcd, ns it often is, w illi llie 
vine, Langing in waving li-*tooiis from the 
branches, it piTsents n sinj^ularly graceful ap- 
pearaiicc., Its bark, uy a very simple process, 
IS converted into a thin, mnslin-Jikc elolh; 
nhiic its root is employed ns rn ant)iehiuntic, 
or powerful biller, to procure the evacuation of 
worms from the stomach and intestines, or to 
remove that debility of the digestive organs 
with which the formation of these animals 
seems te be generally coniiceicd. 

The hronssonetia papyrifera is generally sup¬ 
posed to belong to tho genus dorslfnZt, udiich 
iiiclhdcB under it the maclura ilnetora, which 
produces the valuable d'lfc'stuif fustic, and 
the Aortiemfl Coutrayerva, whiuh furnishes tlic 
coutrayefi’a-root of commerce, so useful in 
medicine as a stimulant and tonic. Although 
possessing man^ qualities in common with the 
morus tribe, it is so arranged because its fruit,' 
which is of a scarlet coSour, consists of a broad, 
slightljr concave receptacle, shaped like a globe, 
on which nunTcrous male and female flowers 
are placed; whereas tho fruit of the true mul- 
hemes is oblong. This kind of mulberry grows 
in mountainous situations in China, Jhpan, 
and the Polynesian islands, where it .■issuines 
the shape of a large thick shrub, witli huge 
branches of leaves. It is remarkable for its 
ouick growth; a single root, covered through 
the winter with earth, shooting up in summer 
to the height of four or five feet. This pe¬ 
culiarity, along with the fact that ils leaves 
make excellent nutritious food for cattle, has 
led some to suppose that it ctuld bo cultivated 
to great advantage as a substitute for grass. 
In Thibet and N^epanl, where \t grows lux- 
uriantly over all the hills, its young and tender 
shoots are cut annually while full of leaves, 
and being dried, arc stacked flir fodder, to 
supply the deficiency’ of straw during the 
water months. This practice accounts for the 
strange mutilated appearance which this tree 
presents to the traveller in these regions, 
nothing being left of it except the large limbs, 
which in spring and summer throw out a 
quantity of luxuriant twigs tht.l soon gain a 
considerable size and are again cut fur use. In 
China and Japan tlie bark is manufactured into 
a kind of paper, called crape-paper, by jwund- 
ipg and steeping it in water, Kicn mixing it 
with'glue, and hiking.it up with a mould of 
hamboo-scieel'. of the 'size rcquirccl. When 
.subjected t(«. a further .refining process, it 
‘becomes' the beautiful Indian paper on which 
tho proofs of cngravin'gb are taken. The 
natives'of the charming isles of T'-hiti and 
ITunliine also convert it into the fine white 
linen-like cloth 'which excited so much the 
astonishment of Captain Harris and his crew 
when they first landed on these remote shores. 
The process is very simple. When tho outer 
skin, or hark, which is much like that of o^ier 
I trees, is taken ofif, there are several thin fQms 
or layers of inner bark, one within another. 
These are separated from the stalk apd artfully 
matched and fiatted togothjgr, and moistened 
with water, which, disfplving the glutinous 
juichs of tho plant, causes them to *adhcro 


closely aud firmly together, when the process 
is finished by pressing and setting them out to 
dry ill tlfc suii. 

Bu«h are a few' of the uses to which this 
most valuable tree is sabjcclod in tho voi'iou.s 
countries where it cither gi-ows spoutaueously 
or Ill's become naturalised. 


QUESTIONS FOR ALL. 

Tub question is not, if uiir rartlily race 
Was onre enlightened hy a flash of groci"; 

__If wc sastainei) H place oU Zion's hill, 

''And called him laml—but if we did hi.s will. 

What, if the stnuigci's, sick and captive, lie 
Naked and kungry, and we pass them by; 

Or do but some exlortod pittance throw. 

To save our credit.—not to oa.se their woo! 

Or, slraiigors to the.charity whence siwiugs 
The literal heart, devising liberal things. 

We, cnmliered ever with our own pursuits. 

To others leave tho bibour .and its truits; 

1’lead‘ug excuses for tho cranib we save, 

For want of faith to cast it on the wave! 

-^hall we go Ibrth with joy to ni-Hit onr Loiat; '. 
Enter his kiiit^om, nwp tho full reward ? 

—Can such his good, liie faithful servants lie, 
of the Fatiieivf—Bead his word and see' 

Wliat, if in sti-niige defiance of that rule, 

Made not in Mo».s‘, but tho Ocapet scliool, 

Shining as clearly .as the light of lic.arcn, 

“They who forgive not, sluJl not be forgiven,” 

We Ii»c in anger, hatT;n(l, envy, strife. 

Still firmly hoping for cteruid life; 

And V.'licre the streams of Christian lovo fhonid llov,, 
The root of bitlerness is left to grow; 

Ivcsisting evil, indisposed to brook 
A word of insult, or a scornful loot: 

And tpeak the language of the woild in all' 

Except the ehallenge aud tho leaden ball 
What if, mistrustful of iU Latent worth, 

We hide onr single talent in the earth 1 
Anil what if self is pampered, not denied 1 
What if the flesh is never erucifii'd! 

What if the world be hidden in the heai't— 

. Will it bo, “ Come, ye blessed 1” or, “ Depart ?’* 

Who then shall conquer ?—who maiotaiii the fyht ? 
E’en they that walk by faith and not by sight; 

Who having “washed their robes and made them nliile,'’ 
Press towards the mark, and see the promised land, 

Not dim and distantly, but near at liqta'. 

—We are but miu'chmg down a sloping hill, 

Wilhout a moment’s timd'for stimdiug still; 

Whore every step nia-clerntM the pace, 

Mi'i'c and more rapid till we reacu the faasP; 

Aud then, no clinging to the yielding dnst! 

An ocean rolls' below, and plniigc wo innst. 

And yet, amid the hurry, toil, and strife, 
llie clnims, the urgencies, the whirl of life, 

'llic soul—^iterhaps in silence of Oie night— 

Das flashes, transient mtorvals w light; 

When things to come, without a shade of doubt, ' 
In terrible reality sldlid Ont. 

Tliose lucid inomonts suddenly present 
A glance of Irnth, as though the beavuns were rent; 
A^id through that chasm of pure celestial light. 

The futnro breaks upon the startled sight; 

Info’s Vain pursuits, and Time's advancing pace, 

Appear with death-bed clearness, face to face; 

And Immortality’s exi»nsa sublime. 

In just ptoporjiou to the speck of timo; 

While Death, uprising from the silent shades. 

Shows his dark outline ere tho vision fades; 

III strong relief against tho blszing sky. 

Appears tho shadow as it passes by. 

And though o'ci-whelming to the daxxled brain, 

. That are the momente when tho mind is sane. 

For then, a hope of heaven, the Saviour's cross, 

„ Seoul what they arc, dnd all tbitfgs else but loss. 

iAfS TAXloa. 
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not a more incek, peaceable, or kindly man in the 
paiihli of St. Petcr’p, where Jack had paii reut«, 
rate'", and ta.Tes, for almosl twenty, years. No 
lionc-t trade.can of itself'make a man 'either rude 
or wiclfod. .lack Johnstone was an enemy to all 
evil spo.ikinff and cruel sports; mischievous boys 
hail a inii";isteri:il dread of him; poor ne'ipjhbours 
soup;bt his arbitration in all their disputes; and 
cattle dealers said there was nobody ))reventod 
more lawsnits nnion;? them than the butcher. 
Jack had £. story, w.hicli he always wound up with 
cxpres.sioii.s of humble thankfuliie.ss, coneeniing u 
time loii^ ago, when his entire capital vvas'suidc in 
ihe pnrclnise of one sheep; hnt at the period of 
out iiaiTitlivc ho stood at the top of his trade in 
Sudbury, owned n neat Jionsc on ithe Market-hill, 
and reiitcd'somc acres of posture land hard by the 
Londcei-road, where, in old country fashion, he 
kqit a few cowd nnd a small flock of oheep, from 
which to supply his shop on killing days. 

Jack had not succeeded without reason. That 
intVbr haymens. Nobody tliought of weighing Ids 
meat at home. ^ Little children did satisfactory 
buBiiiess at the shop, and particular old ladies in¬ 
trusted him with the selection of ^joints. It was 
agreed, even 1^ tho.<ic who did nut imitate the ex¬ 
ample, that Johnstone had proved honesty to be 
tho best policy; but the good man’s own opinioh 
regarding his prosperity was that, under Provi¬ 
dence, its chief cause Iiaa been his good wife Sally. 
She had helped in tho shop ever »iica! they were 
married, managed matters in her husband's ab¬ 
sence, and kept a iiattcrn house, though v.ith little 
fuss or llustcr; for Sally was a woman of quiet 
spirit. Her education, Uke thrit of her husband, 
had been received only at n Snnday-sehocI, nnd 
was just Biilficicnt to enable her to lead her Bible; 
but .the Johustoues had studied that diligently, 
and it itnade them wise for both worlds. Now at 
the height .of:thoir.hafiible ambitioii in the matter 
of foitimc, the pair apfreed to slack work a little 
onJihB- downhill of their days. They irere growing 
old, iiioy had mo 'children, nnd it was the wish of 
bath tomiideonie trusty apprentice who might be 
to-themOHit son and succeed Jack in the business. 
A-truoty^mprestiee is easier thought of than fpuiid. 
The .Ji^iKtones Jaid talked over ,thc matter for 
some Hme, when <Jbc1c happened to meet at 
Ch«lnH£ttfi.fiw'.a canine of old neighbours, called 
JeiMm, who Jad awmoved to Oxturdshirc many 
yj^aralH^e. , 

tSunJry iiigmnc8,aBd ,mTtdi-ohat about past and 
present times, {tnok vlaoe' in the bock parlonr of 
the Silver UKiaom,wmere Jack Johnstone treated' 
his oldnMghlmm'io.nidaeB .and ale. Things had 
not prospered oe 'w31 'seM. Hmib. finii ^itenkins 
was still-a poor ^ one son 

and .six (loughtera, aBd 'lm 'hnflaoss.-.&'Caieliusford 
had been,to inqtiire after the wiir of THre. Jenldss's 
rich uncle, who, much to the good woman’s dis- 
appoinhnent, had left her no leghey. In return 
for their foulidcnco Jack couldn’t do less than tell 
his own story, .even to tho want of tho trusty ap¬ 
prentice. Sam Jenkins said it was a^capital chance 
for any boy that' could behave well; but he 
wonldn't advise Jack’to take everybody, and Mrs. 
Jenkins assured him that her William would he 
ttie vory Uiiiig. , Jack kn^w Che Jenkinses to be 
honest, wcll-mcEning people, though neither so 


: prudent nor thoughtful as their best friends could 
I desire. They were naturally anxious to secure 
I such an opening in life for thrir only son, whom 
] his fatl^r described as a good active boy, only a 
i little gpddy, and his mother declared to be a per¬ 
fect treasure. So, partly wishing to befriend the 
family^ partly believing the good report. Jack 
Johnstone tonseiitcd to take the boy on a six 
months’ trial, promising to send him home siifu and 
free of all cxpens£ in case ho did not answer. 

Tho Jenkinses went home partially consoled for 
their loss in the higac.y IJnc, and Jack hastened to 
aiiqnaint Ssdly with the transaction. She made a 
point of hoping for the best in everything, and did 
the same for the new apprentice. 

It was a long way from Oxfordshire to the 
bonders of 'Bufibik, eighty .years ago,' especially for 
]K)Qr trardlors ; besides, Mrs. Jenkins believed 
that A great deal depended on her son’s appear- 
. ance, and people can’t .ne made smart in a hurry; s.-i 
tbneo weeks elapsed before, to the great enterlaiu- 
meut of his ncigiibonrs, with whom news and new¬ 
comers weve acureis.the wbstern^wogon sot dov.n a 
tall youth with a snmll deni bos at Jack John¬ 
stone's door. 'Kindly did Sally and Jaok w'ch'oine 
the stronger, and much were the honest pair 
pleased with his fair .ruddy face, frank manner, 
and merry glance, ihongh William Jonkins was 
rather more grown than the generality of youths 
beginning their upprentieesbip,'having nearly com¬ 
pleted, his nineteenth year. Jack remeinbered that 
Mrs. Jenkins had told Jiim her son was not nn idle 
lad,’far from it; he had tried,his .Aither’s trade, 
but it.didn’t ngi’ee witli him, and two or three 
luoTO; but one master wijp very hard, another had 
odd ways, so the hoy had been put back; hut she 
was sure he would get on well with kind consider¬ 
ate people like himself and Sally. 

The Johnstones believed that first appearances 
were promising. Throughout the first evening 
'and the second day, when, as Sally expressed it, 
“ he was treated lilfo a stranger,” So youtli conld 
he more obliging, lively, or good-hignoured than 
William Jenkins. Besides h^f the news of 0.x- 
forashire, he told the old couple alsnndred enrion.s 
stories Ije had heard or read; for William was a 
scholar, considering hiil timos and station, lie 
had gone through the Manwin, Dil)worth, and 
universal spoiling hooks, noji to sppak' Of Lough's 
" Arithmetic,’'and the “iCompjtete Letter Writer,” 
at an Oxford school, where his tnotlior'a rich uncle 
kept him three years and a quarter; and read so 
majiy talcs, voyages, and trove's, that Sally thought 
lie might set im for aschoolmauter himself. On the 
third day William s’tts.put to business; and then 
th^ Johnstones began to loam, like many since 
ami before them, that first impressions arc ofteucr 
fini' than true. William was not dull, and ho 
couldn't, he called loay; but thei’e is nothing like, 
wofk for showing up the troublc.some qualities of 
either man or boy, nnd i^astcv Jenkins had a stock 
of these. ' First, lie required his own way in every¬ 
thing, let liim understand the matter or not. Se¬ 
condly, he had an iinpatient temper, which could 
stand no contradiction, and gave way at every cross 
accident; and what was worse than all, he had 
got into Ills head an idea that he ought to he 
amazingly genteel, and quite above working for 
! -.Tack Johnstone. 
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His mother’s pet awd his father's darling—for no 
reason hot because he was the only son out of 
seven children—William Jenkins had fiever been 
taught the lesson of subordination, so requisite fur 
the young and inexperienced. Still less had he 
learned the art of making the best of inconve¬ 
niences, so useful in a world where things icidom 
go smoothly. If matters had been quite to his 
mind, William could have done j^onders, by his 
own account; but seeing ^bey were not, he could 
do nothing but give trouble and grumble on all 
occa.sions. What comfort* the Johnstones had jn 
their apprentice may be imagined. The lad was 
quick to learn, and had a sort of pride which kept 
him above low company and practices. Ho might 
have been a valuable assistant and worthy succes¬ 
sor to Jack; but after the first, fortnight’s experi¬ 
ence of him in house and shop, the Johnstones 
made up tlieir minds, though with) much reluc¬ 
tance—for William was. an old neighbour’s son— 
that he ■should go home in the western wagon to 
try rfliothcr mastej. Sijly attributed all the poor 
yoiitli’s failings to the fact tlmt he had no sense 
of religion. William Jenkins did go to clinreh, 
and could read his bible, but bCyond the form he 
had never a thought; and the good woman had 
observed, that when out of Jack’s presence, the 
habit of profane swearing, which was nn fort oiiately 
too common at that period, djd not seem strange 
to his tongue. 

Sally had given him more than one genllc ad¬ 
monition on the subject, but that only served to 
put master Williau put of temper for some hours. 
His silly pride could not Jiear to be rebuked* by .an 
old woman, as he ploassd to term,his inislress. 
The boy had not been trained up in the way he 
should go; but the Johnstones were loth to send 
him home, his poor father and mother set such 
store by the place, and built such Lopes upon it; 
but what use was there in an apprentice whom^ 
every li*iHe annoyed P Jack first cautioned, then 
wai-ucd him, and William, recollecting how ho had 
boasted among his acquaintances that he was going 
to be Jack Johnstone’s heir, felt rather ashamed 
at the thonghbri^f returning home so soon, and af¬ 
fected a kind of skin-deep reformation. TImt gloss 
was pretty well worn off one evening in the fourth 
week of William’s t^robation. Sundry small ruat- 
ters, by no moans to his liking, ha^ happened in 
thosltbp that day. • A saucy iMij^had laughed at, 
him for awkward cutting, a cross old woman had 
scolded him concerning a marrow bone, and Jack ' 
hud more than orico%;alled him from talking and 
taking on airs, to attend the customers. William’s 
humour was tlierefore decided^' had, even when 
the shop was closed, and the Johnstones’ Biuall 
household had gathered in the apartment knr^u 
as Sally's best kitchen—a cheerful old-fashioned 
room, with a great fireplace, a glass Cu^Aioan}, a 
large Dutch clock, and four shelves of shining 
pewter. The round table with the tea cqujpage, nut 
quite so common in houses of the hunble class tlien 
os it is at present, was set forth in Sally’s accus¬ 
tomed style. The good woman took some pleasure 
in these bousebold glories, and now stood with ox- 
tromo care and gravity, turning a goodly supply 
of cakes, intended to be eaten hot. William 
knew this, and his bad humour was going off at the 
goodly prospect. Ho was just about to astonish* 


Sally with a wonderful story which occurred to his 
memory^ as he sat quite comfortable by the bloife 
of that bright fire, when ,lack, who had been look¬ 
ing out, saia:— . • 

“ This is a cold night for the sheep, William, I 
am sure jt will* lie keen frost, and they are not 
used to that, 'fake Watch with you, and bring 
them home as last as yon can. , The cakes won’t 
be ready till they arc fairly housed, and Sally and 
I wfll wait tea for you.” 

William couldn’t refiiso; but Jio t.lionght liimself * 
extreme^- ill used. It was such a har|Ishi]> to 
leave the bright fire, and the fine story iiq,.w.'is^ 
going to tell, all foe a freak, as William termed 
his ma.ster's care of the poor sheep; for, like most 
easily-annoyed people, master Jenkins had little 
consideration for any other creature. Watch was 
summoned in no very gracious tone. 'The saga¬ 
cious rough-coaled terrier, who did a dog’s duty 
'about Jack Johnstone's {wemises, came out of his 
wiirm corner with a mieerful bark, while tlie 
apprentice grumhledf inwardly the,wholo Wky. The 
night was far in October. It OAmc on with a 
fi'osty mist, and was pitch dark hefoi'C William 
reached the pasture, which lay at no great distance 
from Iho town, on the chalky ground sloping up 
fi;om the old London road. Master Jenkins was 
not an observant youtli, and had been there only 
twice before; hut ho knew that similar sheep- 
walks stretched along that slope for many an acre, 
and on the side next Sudbury the soil bad been 
cut awav—for what purpose William never in- 
quirfed'T-forining a long lane or rather ravine, 
hounde'd on one side by a thick hedge and on the 
oilier by a perpeftdiunlar bank some seven or 
eight feet hjljln The place is mjich altered now ; 
hut tliis*wa8 its appearance when our grumbling 
apprentice opened the Jleld gate and began to 
collect his master's sheep. ^ 

Jack’s flock #vas only eleven strong, but some of 
them were strangers; and it might be William 
was in too gi'cat a hurry with the hazel switch 4ie 
had provided from the neighbouring hedge. Watch, 
growing fierce from liis example, also fell on them 
with more than usual noise ; and between shouts, 
switch, and barking, the frightened creatures ran 
for some time ■hither and thither, tlien dashed 
away_ with one .■uicord over the steep bank and fled 
bleating down the ravine. William was now in a 
perfect rage; he scrambled down enrsing, swear¬ 
ing, and threatening both dog and sheep. Iks 
heard the bark of the qiw and the bleat hf the 
other dying away in the* dark iiiglift, they flew 
he know not where, aiql paused for jn instant t^* 
look and listen. Again the sounds camd, and he 
hurried in that direotfon. A stone in the <path 
made him, stumble, and William uttered* another 
oath. As he looked up, a fierce red light shone 
upon him thvougli a g.ap in the hodge^ and the 
sccae beyond n^ade his hair rise. It seemed a 
hollow or eaverii in the ground, going down, 
down, tongue could not tell liow deep, but out of 
the depth huge piles of fire shot up, lyith a glare 
BO intense that it almost scorched his eyes. 
Through the fires a figure seemed* approaching; it 
was something like a imiu, but fearfully long and 
grim- A terrible tjioiight crossed William: he 
had heard a thousand tales of rustic* superstition, 
and conscience told him how he had been engaged. 

n B n 2 
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Sally was battering tbe last of the cakes, anil 
the good people of Sudbury finishing' their 
respective teas, when flying feet wero-liesrd in the 
quiet street,*and a cry at Jack Johnstone’s door; 
“ Let ino in! For nicrcy’s sake let • me ih !" 

Jack had the door unbarred in kn instant, and 
his apprentice, who had gone out so ill-humoured 
half an hour before, fell in n fainting fit across the 
threshold. Sally and Jack did all they could for 
the boy, _ summoned the wisest of their nefgh- 
' hours, anil brought the nearest doctor. That 
gentleman was attached to strong measnrps. He 
. fnsiat'^d on bleeding, blistering, and a number of 
sipiilar r/?racdics, which ind«'*d brou^Jht William 
to his senses, but confined him tg bed for a fort¬ 
night. ' 

Watch brought homo all the sheep before the 
doctor had half .finished, and a talc went over the 
town concerning a dreadful apparition seen by 
Johnstone’s apprentice, which frightened every-' 
body eiccpt Jack and Sally.^ They nursed .and 
comforted the poor boy till he was able to sit up. 
Very pale William Jenkins looked, but much 
changed for the better, llis pride and iinpaticr.ee 
seemed frightened away, and as they sat together 
at the best kitchen-fire. Jack, taking his hand, 
kindly said:— 

“ Now, William, tell me honestly what you saw 
that night when bringing homo the sheep F ” 

Honestly did William Jenkins relate all that 
had taken place in the pasture, to his own wicked 
oaths, and his firm conviction that ho bod been 
permitted to see the place of eternal woe. Sally 
half smiled over her spinning-wheel, but Jack 
listened gravely till the end of nis'story, an,d then 
said, 

“No, William, I’ll tell you what yon saw. 
They make a deal of limo in this country but of 
chalk; for that thoy<»cut down the ground and 
made the long lane spnder, when' I was a boy. 
They have got better chalk banks at the other 
siefe now, and the ground beyond the hedge is an 
old hollow where they dng out chalk in my 
father's time. There they have built half a score 
of great lime-kilns. The burning always begins 
at this time of tlie year, when harvest work is 
over, and you saw the first of it; but it was your 
cooscicnce that frightened yon more ihan the 
sight. Take my word for it, if you had been 
kindly with the poor sheep, and singing a verse of 
d hymn to yourself, all the lime-fdlns in Suffolk 
would'not have put yoa"!^ much about. My boy, 
the* best of ns require a lesson sometimes, and 
'^.hough the ftar came by your own mistake, not 
bein^ brought up in a limo country, 1 have no 
douUt ijj was sent as a warning for you to seek 
God’s help, and leave off wicked words and wicicod 
tempei'.", which bring people ncir to all evil 
things.’’ 

Jack Johnstone lost no time in explaining what 
William had seen to his neighbours, for he was no 
friend to superstitious stories; and though there 
was something ridiculous in the afl'air, its cense- 
qacnces had been so sad to the b(>y, that young 
and old kept quiet, especially when they observed, as 
William grew strong and set to work ‘again, how 
much he wa<^ altered. All his airs were laid aside. 

I A profane word was never heard from him; and 
though at times the old'impatience would break 


out, he strove bravely mjainst it, and by degrees 
got that fife under. Before the six months had 
expired. Jack and Sally would as soon have 
though? of parting with their comfortable bouse 
as their useful apprentice. He helped them on 
week-days, ho went to church with them on 
SundalfS, an^l for years William Jenkins was to 
them os a son. At last Jack resigned to him the 
business; and r long career of active honest 
industry had its accu*t''mod reward. lie helped 
his poor family ; settled his six sisters in life; 
married re.ipectably; sa/ed money; and when the 
Joluutones had ^th passed from this world’s 
Avork and ivcar, he, retired fi'om business, pur¬ 
chased some property, and lived and died re¬ 
spected in his native town. Readers, the story of 
William Jenkins is a fact. The names are indeed 
altered, but every other particular is‘authentic, 
and will be recognised by the good citisens of 
Sudbury, most of whom have heard from their 
fathers the story of that useful fright. 


TAKma A DJIGRBE. 


mn .‘•Ecn.sB-^EAB .MAS.—nil: junioh soni. -the TniaD-rsAa 

MA.V. -TUE snSlOU SUI'II.—niE QllESI lUMST. 

•lAyUAKY is a month, jiregnant with great events 
I to the (,huitnb. This mouth the examinations take 
i place, 'and the degrees arc conferred. In the cold 
winter mornings, at eight o’clock, the student i.s 
.summoned to the scnate-houfc to prove what ho 
has been doing during his four years' novitiate, 
.and his title .to a degred. About the middle of 
the month the Lent term begins, when students 
flock back to their colleges. The dull streets of 
Cambridge once more assnine a lively appearance. 
ITio toga again sweeps its pavements, and tradcs- 
vuen and college servants wear a more cheerful 
aspect. The freshman gets now. familiar with 
everything around him, ancl he will more easily 
understand the small talk he hears at dinner table 
and elsewhere. 

Who is to be the first wrangler Ts the question 
discussed eveiywhere .a.id by ei'erybody. Many 
an acliing head now tells a tale of long-continued 
vigils over the tomes of the ancients—many a 
sick heart ache, though th6 face may assume a 
cheerful care-for.nothing appearance, as the'bieak 


Iricnd wlio will remember the catastrophe. Should 
the victim go into tfie qhurch and minister in 
futhierland, he will meet men on every hand who 
wiE know his disgrace. Is he chaplain on board 
ship, or in tbc land forces in any quarter of the 
glnW, fne same result will follow. On the foggy 
banks of Newfoundland, among the Hottentots 
and CaiTves at the Cdpe, on the arid plains of 
India, or the' golden ones of Anstralia, there will 
be men who know him, and who will ask or tell 
what’“ he did at the unirerutpr.’* At the bar, men 
will sneer at his success, Judging from his antece¬ 
dents. And though sensible men, and those of un¬ 
doubted ability too, who came up badly prepared, 
,married men, and iifiident-ones, are sometimes 
plucked, for these classes there may bo some 
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little excuse—and there is a tradition that even 
Newton was " plucked "—yet the well-advised stu¬ 
dent keeps a look a>head for such uuwcloome break¬ 
ers, seeing the disagreeable consequence^ which 
ensue from being stranded on them, &me fifty 
men arc generally " plucked " at each degree time. 

The preparattous for taking the b.a. de^ee are 
commenced by issuing a list of bH candidates. 
The largest number “ go out in the poll.” The 
remainder are would-be “ hondhr" men. The 
honour men go into the'senate-houso first, and 
are examined for four d^s in the highest inathe- 
m?.tics, and in no other subjects. If at the end* of, 
the four days they are able to pass in one half or 
two-thirds of the “ questions* set," they ai'e then 
certified as fij for “ honours,” and the passed ones 
go in agidu tor another four days to contest with 
each other for their places in‘the list of “wrang¬ 
lers," “senior optiines,” and “junior optimes." 
The nnsnceessful honour men arc ** sent down to 
the poll," where the suited s are more nmnorons, 
though less difl'icult; but generaUy, as they have 
noff prepared theifi, they are unable to pass, and arc 
thrown over till next October, when what is termed 
the j>ost mortem examinatioi* is held, and when 
those unfortunates, who are generally called 
“•gulphed " men, go in again with the plucked 
poll men for another examination. After the 
honour men are disposed of, the poll men go in for 
their examination. The pdll men are those who 
desire only an ordinary b.a. degree. _ Still their 
subjects are by no means easy. They must have 
a sound critical acquaintance with several of the 
more difiieult classics, Euclid, moral phUosophy, 
algebra, mechanics, hy^ostatics, &e. The examin¬ 
ed must show a competent knowledge of each sub¬ 
ject, or he will not he passed. There are honours 
also in the “ moral science tripos " aud classics, aud 
lie is a good man indeed who takes double honours. 

Tho senate-house on these examination occasions 
presents a very animated appearance. Two hufl- 
dred men or so arc ranged in long black rows 
along tho fonns, about a yard apart from each 
other, to prevent “ copying ” or assisting. , But 
this is scarcij)' possible, as the printed papers that 
every other man is working at contain a dit&rent 
set of questions, so that copying would be of no 
n.sc, and«some .half-dozen examiners, proctors, 
and moderator.^, walking about from table to*tabIc, 
prevent efieetually all commuification. Some¬ 
times, however, some man in ftie last extremes Sf 
a stiff paper—wishing to be shrived—looking rigltt 
a d left at his eoMpAuions, fixes on the bcft-na- 
tured phiz of the two, leans over to him, and asks 
a question. The man implied to, lutving nearly 
finished his own paper, is (if no secret sense ^ the 
impropriety of the act prevent him) inclined to 
help. Cautiously he looks about him, and gently 
draws tho baflled one's paper to him; quickly he 
sets to work to solve his problems. But Ifc has 
been observed. A proctor in the gallery overhead 
has seen the whole transaction; h^ had noticed the 
large-hearted bnt unscrupulous student helping the 
lame duck; and it is contra bonos morcf of the 
university; he must do his duty; he comes, accord¬ 
ingly, quietly behind the two offenders, seizes the 
papers, and orders them to leave the senate-house. 
They are both plucked, and cannot come in again 
till tho October second additional examipation. • 


After all have been examined i'iu4 voce and by 
printed .papers, the examin'era and moderators meet 
together, and after carefully examining and ana¬ 
lysing all* Mib papers, conie to a conelusion as to 
the relative merits of the candidates. * Great is the 
excitement an|} suspense in the interregnum. 
Foolish betting-men, witliin and without the aca¬ 
demic circle, are freely laying tho odds on the win¬ 
ning first and second wranglws. “ Shaliy ” poll 
men arc speculating on tho probability of their 
having got through. Coteries are assembled in, 
each others’ rooms, showing thfiir papers, debating, 
scnitmkiug, calculating on their own and other 
men’s chanqps. •• 

After a couple of fays out comes the list, 'die 
lime is evening. It is cold frosty Januai^ 
night. Not a gownsman five minufes Jbefore was 
to be seen in the streets, 'riiough there is no 
electric telegraph to communicate -to tho seventeen 
colleges, yet by some equally subtle BMucy or 
other tho fact k inimcdtately known to them all. 
Ere tho key is wqll turned in the sciiBtc-heuse 
door, a large forest of caps and gxjwns are pushing 
and elbowing each other up the scnato-liousc 
sfeps. Every moment the crowd thickens, men 
rusmng from all corners to join it; and immedi¬ 
ately tho senate-house is opened, it is crowded in 
bvory part by hnudreds of men on tho tiptoe of 
heightened expectation. At last, amid a death¬ 
like stillness, the senior proctor stands np. His 
“.bull-dogs," .with streaming flambeaux, illuminate 
the building. He slowly takes from his pocket 
two scrolls. One i.s the honour list; the other is 
the pell. The first he opens and reads; the other 
his men affix a^inst the pillars of senate- 
house. The resnlt is speedily known. Amid im¬ 
mense hnffzasi the begowned mob hurriedly depart 
4o wxite home to friends, and post* them copies of 
the “ extraordinary ’’ Mitions, got up for the pur¬ 
pose, of the local newspapers, containing their 
achievement^, “ Surely it is a pleasant thing to 
see one’s name in print," feel those who are suc¬ 
cessful. Not so those who arc disappointed, 'they 
have no printed record of their greatness. Instead 
thereof, they must write home their miserable fate 
to vexed parents. 

'The freshmpn now rrill hear strange assertions 
concerning men who have honour thrust upon 
them. 'Some will assert tliey did everything by 
the light of nature. Others, that Oiey were never 
seen to rea(|, or if they did so, it was a mere 
cursory affair. Such stories sometimes hurt faw 
yontlis.. Heed them dibt. No uecyomancy ever 
made a diau a wrangler. Nothing Jmt hard, inde¬ 
fatigable labour c.*!!/ do it. Long pyior sevaifo,., 
training was tho swret of success. It will be 
found on examination that all the wrangler's have 


saw Cambridge. The Cautab degree iff only “ tho 
hall mark;’’ ‘it tests, and then guai-antees the 
gold. • 

In 1852 the two head wranglers came up with 
Scotch M.A. degrees—one fi-om’ Edinburgh, the 
other fromtllaagow—and tlieq entered afresh at 
Cambridge. Another year the first wrangler had, 
previous to his “ coming up," been seven years in 
special training* at a mathematical scWl in 
Chester. Thus there js here direct proof of nearly 
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eleven yeari? spent ou'tho object which ho iittafiied. 
And it is no solitnry case. Men come fron\ King's 
College. London University, and oilier places, 
having Icafned all l]iey could there, uCd enter as 
frcsiniien. Cambridge invitc.s and encourages 
talent, come from what fjuarter it may. 

This term matriculation also takes place. The 
“ fathera " ef the various colleges marshal their 
freshmen to the sehate-house, where they pay, ac¬ 
cording to their assumed position in life, the ma¬ 
triculation money, (a pensioner’s is of. lOs.), make 
a declaration that they will obey the laws of the 
university, and sign their names in the registrar’s 
tiook*. ' No oath is required till the degree is actu¬ 
ally takrti, and any one, Sfe ■ he Mahomedan, 
Piigan, or Jevy, e.'in take the highest lionours of 
the imiversity, but he cannot be a fellow of any of 
tlie religious foundations,* or have a degree actji- 
aHy conferred. At the matriculation, the “ men 
of the same year ” meet for the first time to start 
in the race for fame. ThSy are of till ages—fresh- 
mat of sixteen and freshmen of forty—noblemen 
and sizars—^pensioners and commoners—sons of 
peers and peasants—men of all climes. Here is 
an East Indian, there an American, who has no 
choice, but stands close by that woolly-haired 
sable negi'O, who is going to carry the biblo to 
bis brethren beyond the blue waves, and who will 
in his own person show the capabilities of African 
iutclloct. Yonder is a Jew, while opposite to 
him stands a German, who will yet bo a fellow of 
his college, surrounded by others of various lands 
and uutioziH. “ 

Tliero are many prizes for Greek, Latin, and 
English poems given out this -term, and which 
are open to almost all men being undergraduates. 
About the end of term is held the *' first p;'evious 
czainination ” (or little go) of junior soplis, oi 
“ second-year men." Though it is called a “ little 
go," it is by no mean/'to be dcspis,(;d. It con¬ 
tinues for four days, aiub’emhraccs a fair range of 
clasfical, mathematical, theological, and other sub¬ 
jects. The examination is by paper questions and 
vivd voce. The student is expected to " floor ’’ 
two-thirds of every paper, or • he himself will be 
" floored." 

Several men after this “ dctermiiui for law," and 
their futnre examinations are all in the civil law, 
principally Jnstiniioi’s Pandects, nseful 'for bar 
students. This law degree does not stand in very 
high estimation, yet but few can -take a “ first 
class" sn it—a pretty faij test that it is by.no 
means a roya* r^ad to a d^ree. 

Nature, m li-sr most cLeerftil garb, ushers in the 
Gteter term, ^uds and bldssonis are springing 
out everywhere. All day the thrash and black¬ 
bird pipe their mellow tunes, and as the .evening 
comes in sober grey, the robins prqcla'm tlie vesper 
hour, and then the nightingales, from garden to 
garden all round Cambridge, answer each other in 
their gushing melodious notes the whole night 
long. The moon darts her chastened light among 
the venerable trees, while some patriarchal owl at 
intervals, from' the ivy cloisters, whoqps forth his 
sleepy cry. Now lAany a weary student throws 
up his window, inhMes the fragrant breath of fiow- 

ThBBe lemarka i-ere mitten befure tbs pasiinc of the 
Umvetaity Bill in th© »e»BioQ of putiinnieni. 


I ors, and listens to the melody, and thinks of the 
I future and the past. A’moiig the scholarships and 
exhibitionsr which are awarded now, is Crane’s 
charity,for poor sick scholars. In May, the col¬ 
lege examinations take place, university prizes are 
adjudicated, and many of the men go home, not to 
return,,till next October. 

Jnst as i’lio Easter term doses, comes "com¬ 
mencement Sunday." If the student did not 
know the day, h'e could^ tell it by the more than 
usually gay attire of ‘the townspeople, particu¬ 
larly the ladies. All the Cambridge population 
arg astir, and turn out extra spruce on tliis day; 
and new coats and hats are to be discerned in the 
pews of every pari.sh church; while in the univer¬ 
sity church, the doctors in their scarlet robes at¬ 
tract attention. The season is the end of June, 
and nature’s ^rb is equally gay, rendering every- 
tliing cheerful^ and pleasant. 

A day or two after comes " coininencomcnt day” 
itself. Early in the day, minibers of dassieul- 
looking personages are to be seen gazing with 
anxious eyes on the old familiar places, and pointing 
out to wives, sisters, or children, tlie scenes and 
grounds wiierc they had studied and walked. Ten 
o’clock strikes, and the visitors repair to tlio senate- 
house, where the degrees of m.a., o.d., xt.T.., 

and such like, are granted. For years the Cam¬ 
bridge man looks forward to this event; not only 
does ho receive a higher degree, but he mecLs witli 
college 'fricuds whom he had not seen tor years, 
and whom, after he parts with on this occasion, ho 
is never likely to see again. , 

'I'emi closes immediately after commencement 
day, and freshmen go off t-' enjoy their first " long 
vacation." Hard reading men at this period 
often form parties with some good "coach" at 
their head, and go off to the mountains of Scot¬ 
land or Wales, where they not only enjoy the 
scenery and air, but also are secure from tlie tiir- 
iftoil of the dinsome town. For years afterwards 
the inliabitants where such parties locate will re¬ 
late, with wonder-stricken lace, the story of the 
“quiet young gentlemen” who engaged the 
“ big house," and lived togetherf' waited upon 
by Strangs men-servants (filled " gyps," and who re¬ 
gularly turned out every day at two o’clock, 
Windsor weather storming, to walk wine half- 
dozen miles before dinner. Such students, their 
uusophisticated*’ mjnds never previously concSived 
of. 

The “ long" over, the scholar once more repairs 
to Alma Mater, and in the firsc terra of next year 
he goes through his " littio go," showing that ho 
is pretty familiar with classics; and henceforth he 
devqtes Ins entire attention to mathematics, with¬ 
out groat proficiency in which he can never be¬ 
come a wrangler. Many a promising student has 
when ahnwt on the topmost step of the ladder of 
eminence, been enveloped in the icy shade of 
death. His health has hoen getting feebler and 
feebler; bnt a-^he approaches the goal, the spirit 
gets more and more elastic, and at last, having to 
sustain, too great a pressure, the silver cord is 
broken, and the ardent thirster Mler learning is 
suddenly summoned where the weary cease from 
troubling. Fever, consumption, and rnptnre of 
blood-vessels are not miVeqnent tenninations of a 
career apparently likely to terminate in the hap- 
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piest results. Thus, under the forciiiff system, the 
body often droops and becomes the tenant of the 
ffravc. There are iustanoe.s, tt o, whcrij the mind 
has been partially or totally eclipsed by the same 
hot-house mode of arriving' at j^’cat resultl in an 
insufficient time. Too mneh labour or foreiug 
will altogether fail of attaining their objects. A 
distinguished member of the university of*Cam- 
bvidgo, in a book* published some twelve years 
ago, gives his experience of thiasforoing thus :— 

“ 1 remember one day I had racked myself out of 
all patience in my attempts to overthink a subject, 
to master it by the sheer fotoe of thought. * * * ,* 
After this incident 1 got into a better vein; 1 
abandoned once for all tho part of the self-tor¬ 
mentor ; 1 forbore to force myself. I suffered my 
mind, like a frt>ward child, to Fall asleep, and so re¬ 
cover itself fi'oui the excitement of its froward- 
noss. Instead of hallooing on when I had over¬ 
run the scent, I drew back qnietly Mid cannily to 
tho point where I was last sure of it —relegens 
errata reirorsum —and endeavoured to hit it off 
alrcji. I returned from thought to literature, 
and from my late taskmaster to my former gentle 
mistress. 1 read at large; I r^iv^ about at my ' 
free will in the wide and varied common of the i 
College librarjy, with no other condition but that 
of* commenting in iny own mind, aa I went 
along, upon every book that I might be reading, 
and every chapter in that book. This was the 
host restorative prqcess imaginable. T so^i took 
ciiiirngo, and recruited the exhaustion of my spirits. 

1 found it was hut lost pains to attempt to .add a 
cubit to my inlellcHtnal stature by force of think¬ 
ing. I took better ceun.sc1, and resigned all 
care of my growth to tfine, patience, and- steady, 
but gentle perseverance. ‘ C/d va piano,’ say 
the italiiiiis, ‘ ra lunlano’ And I soon found 
that instead of ra<-kitig niy.sclf to no purpose, as I 
had done heretofore, I was gradually making 
W'ay and widening my circle." t 

Those are a few of the incidental casualties to be 
guarded against in working for a degree. 

By the tiihc tho student has atlitined any of 
these titles, hebecome alive to every move !knd 
phase of uni^sity life. The “ que.stionist” is 
the last stage of metainofphoses previous to tho 
great event. At lijst comes the degree time, and 
he repairs ^ the Senate-house to do battle With 
“ coniys," " quadr.atics,” " auglcsji' “ paralello- 
grams," and other Imrd things^ and after some* 
days’ dght he at Inst comes off victorious, having. 
mounted to the giddj academic peak— ^ 

, “ Wliero fame’s Jivond temple shines afar.” 

When the list comes oqt his n*ame is first. He is 
the " senior wrangler of his year." Everywljere 
liis name apjlears in print, liis fond parents j«re 
in ecstasies. His college makes him a foundation 
fellow, insuring him some 350f. a-year*ror Ufc, 
and Ills fame brings him offers of pupils from all 
quarters, enabling him tb clear his SOQf. more if 
he so chooses. And he may yet si) on the wool¬ 
sack (as other wranglers have done)—indite pas¬ 
toral letters from Lambeth or York—presidfe over 
his own college, or some other—or secure one of 
the many distinguislied positions such a degree 

• ** SelfFormation; or,.the Qiito^ of an Individnal Uln),'* 
br • FoQoir of • CoUog*. , • 


iiia1{c.s <'erlaiii to its po.'-scssors. Abeady as .a 
Cambridge fellow he has an " open sesame" to tlie 
best society wherever civilisation exists. Already, 
though a xqjitli, grey-hairod smiiors have to make 
way for him. Already he nmy look down the 
long vista* of futurity, and think, without pre- 
suiiiptioiv that "his namo may yet perehaucc bo 
handed down to posterily with Newton, Milton, 
Tillotson, Pitt, Jeremy Taylor, JQurrouglis, Thur- 
low, Harvey, Malthii.s, Gresham, Walsingham, 
Waljwle, Mede, Cheke, Cave, Sherlock, Cecil, 
Bm-on, Ellenborough, Bentleyj Person,* Temple, * 
Coke, \Yalpole, L’Bstrange, Chesterfield, Paloy, 
Henry Martyn, Denman, Lyndhnrst, Wood^^ 
llolfe (lord eliaucelkf), Pollock, Aldcrsop, AVhe- 
well. Peacock, Lee, Stephens, Sedgwk-k, Soholc- 
field, Spenser, Bbtler, Gray, Mason, Prijjr, Otway, 
Ben Jenson, Herbert, Cowley, Dryden, Byron, 
Werdsworth, Tenyson, and other eminent ntime^ 
in theology,, law, politics, literature, and poetry, 
who have been educated ^ Cambridge. 

After tlie examinations are over, certificates {)|-e 
sent from the collegibs, of the stqdenis who have 
kept the j^eper number of terras necessary for 
a degree; the students sign the articles of their 
faith,, tmd asRmblb in the senate-house, where 
the smmr wrangler is c<mducted np the centre of 
the ball to the vice-chancellor, and receives bis 
title in presetice of the principal authorities of tho 
univexnty. 

’Thus the diligent student in tho end finds he 
has been lodged, clothed, instnictcd, and fed as a 
gentlcimyi, for upwards of throe years, without 
costlnw him a ])enny; imy, he has actually sent a 
few len-ponnd notes home when ho thought they 
would,be useful. 'Ami he sees around him many 
who have done^nearl^ ns well as himself. 

But this is the bright point in tl* picture. Of 
others' who entered wkh him, some have been 
rusticated, some expelled, #nd some in hopehs.s- 
I ne.ss withdravai by their friends. Others liavo 
! been plucked—stumbled at their " little-go” oven. 
Those took not the tide which leads to fortilhe, 
but allowed it to run past them, leaving them 
higli on the sands. A portion of these wUl wake 
np, mb their eyes clear, and sec they h.avc been 
foolish; they will depart for the Australian bush to 
become shee|) ftu'incrs; another lot will try their 
fate in Mincing-lanc; while a third portion will 
have “ another try ” at Alma Mater. Even these 
men, when fairly alive to their folly, have often 
found that lilt in Cambridge has made them 
sharp, shrewd men, and gh’en an exceedingly gen¬ 
tlemanly hearing and imlish which ^hd^- would not 
have imbibed withontiS residence in the valley of' 
Parnassus. 

Such arc some of dhe reminiscences of life at 
college. ‘Such are faithful notes of the manners, 
customs, and 'doings of Cambridge gownsmen; 
and such is a brief outline of the studies aad advan¬ 
tages of the place, and the mode of Takiks a 
Dfgbkb. « 

Thb STOnsir Book.— man io Yorkshiie once anvr a 
book, entitled "'Vindici® I’ieUtie," at a sale; he coveted 
the book, and stole it; but, on taking it lioma and reading 
it, it moved the means of his conversion to Gbd. He then 
took it luick (o its owner, acknowledged tiis crime in steal- 
itiK it, but blessed Ood) who had ovemjlod it for the sidva- 
tion of his soul. 
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TIfE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAK. 

TiW! rock of Gibraltar, which ainon}? military men 
is regarded as the key to the Mediterranean, has 
been in the hands of the British for the period of 
160 years. It was in 1701 that the English, 
under admiral sir George Hooke, besieged and eou- 
quered it from the Spaniards, wjth the loss of 
about sixty killed and two hmidved wounded. In 
the following year the Spaniards atteifipted to 
retake it, bnt in vain; they again attacked the 
fortress in 1727, when they lost 3Q00 men in an 
attempt equally futile. ,.The great siege, however, 
whioh drew t\io attention of the whole world, 
owing to the* magnitude of the operatibns carried 
On, and which^y its result established the high 
reputation of the British as«garrison soldiers, com- 
meneed in 1779, and endured until February 178.3. 
lids fortified rock, which was the oVjecfof so pro¬ 
tracted and desperate a conflict, is above 1300 feet 
in height^ and stands .at the extremity of an isthmus 
which projects into the sea sever^ miles from the 
main land'. It is about seven miles in circumfe¬ 
rence, is so steep as to ho totally inaecessible from 
the northerri side, which fronts the isthmus, and 
from the eastern side, which fronts the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The south and west sides present a preci¬ 
pitous slope fortified with all the appliances, ofien- 
sive and defensiyp, which the ifigennity of man’ can 
devise. The town lay at .the north-western base 


I of (he hill, and from its exposed position was, 
'us will lie seen, open to the worst horrors of 
assault. 

The court of Spain had never ecased to regret 
the,, loss of Gibraltar, and judging that a favour¬ 
able opportunity for its recovery wfc i presented bv 
(he vvan in which we yvere then engaged with 
France, they openly took part with that power, 
and declared hostilities by theii ambasf;ador on the 
16th of June, 1779, closing the communication 
between Spaifi and Gibraltar a few days .-later. 
The force of the garrison nuder the command of 
I general Elliot, then governor, amounted to little 
mose than 6000 men, who 'wece soon to be assailed 
by nearly seven times their number. Everything 
was immcdiatelv placed upon a war footing, and 
every measure that cotild he devised was resorted 
to to procure provisions, which threatened to run 
short. The Spanish commodore, with a supe¬ 
rior fleet, against which the small naval force 
protected by the guns of the garrison could at¬ 
tempt hot little, was ct^tinually cruising in the 
ncighboui'hoo^; and if supplies were obtained 
from the usual sources, it must bo by the su¬ 
perior, navigation, gallantry, audacity, and good 
ibrtune of captains bold enough to make the 
attempt. 

Soon after the declaration of war, the Spaniards, 
whose design appeared at first iliat of compelling 
surrender by famine^ commenced the structure of 
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most formidable and extensive works upon the 
istlimns, erecting tremendous batteries which com- 
inancicd the town, the inhabitants of which, anti* 
cipating a bombardment,* removed their most 
valuable property* to temporary storey citctcd for 
its reception in places of comparative safety., The 
stolid patience aia^cndnrnnce of the enemy in the 
prcparatimi of tiictr epormous batteries .angnrod 
evil for the garrison. jThe hostile army increased 
in numbers as their works advadeed m extent; 
yet still, week after week, and month after month, 
although annoyed day and night by the fire of the 
garrison, which poured shot and shell upon their 
working parlies, and repeatedly set fire to their 
works, they laboured steadily on, in spite of tJle 
slaughter made in their ranks, without retnrning 
the urc, Staw in sonic very trifling and exceptional 
instances. In fact, six months passed before u 
single persc^^ on the rock was wounded, and, 
strange to relate, the firgt partaker of this melan¬ 
choly lot was a woman. Towards the close of 
1779, fanaiuo began to be felt, especially ^y the 
nnfortnnatc. townspeople, who had neglected to 
make provision fen the siege. In* January; 1780, 
one woman died of want; food of all kinds was 
sold at most extravagant prices; three hundred j 
per cent, was the ■'aVerage profit reaped by the | 
daring fellows whb, rnnuing the gauntlet of the j 
enemy’s fleet, succeeded in mriving with a cargo;! 
but in maWng the attempt many lost their vjssels 
and some ‘their lives. About this time the go¬ 
vernor made experiments as to the minimum 
quantity of food upon which life could bewustained, 
and lived himself for some time on four onnSes of 
rice daily! Fortunately, towards the spring of 
this year, the Spaniards relaxed iiu their blockade, 
and supplies were more regularly obtained. During 
the whole of this year the enemjy were employed in 
completing their works, under the occasional fire of 
the Britisli, which was not continuous, from the 
fear entertained lest the ammnnition should run 
short. This long interval was marked by many 
exploits on the of the little navy co.-opemtmg 


with the governor under the command ot admiral 
*Dn(T, upon whose courage and devotion the belea¬ 
guered garrison were very greatly dependent for 
supplies. 

. 'J’he garrison had been partially relieved by the 
arrival of sir George Ilodney, in January, 1780, 
and }t Aas reported that the Spaniards had resolved 
to bambard the town by means of their newly- 
erected works, i]s caso a second relief should bo 
attempted. The otlvccrs of the fortress placed 
little /aitli In this report, stlpposing humanely 
•that, as the destruction of the fown, though it 
would inflict indescribable calamities upon the in¬ 
habitants, wljiO were non-’bombatanta, would in no 
way assist or accelerate the fall of the place, the 
besiegers would from motives of mercy, rfifrain 
from such an act. In this view, unhappily, they 
were mistaken. On the morning of the 12tli of 
April, 1781, a fleet under the command of admiral 
Darby hove in sight, leading a convoy of above a 
hundred vess^js for the provisioning of Gibraltar. 
In .spite of tlie opposition of the Spanish navy, the 
fleet aitfl convoy came safe to anchor about eleven 
o’clock; but while the wretched and half-starved 
inhabitants lyere congratulating one another on 
this welcome supply, ^the Spaniards ;;uddAily 
opened a tremendous !h‘C upon th^ tqwn, and from 
above a hundred pieces of heavy ertillery at once 
poured in such a ptodigious stol’m o^ shot rsid- 
shell, as sent old qrd young, men, women, and 
children, flying in a panic of terror for the‘shelter 
of caves* and .holes in the rocks, leaving their pro¬ 
perty beliind them. In this sudden calamity the 
sordid and avaricious sutfered their (feserta—the 
large qnantitibs of food which they had hoarded in 
the face of the famine, to secure a higher price, 
being seized by the soldiers of the garrison and 
applied to their own use. 

Notwithstanding tho bombardment, which con¬ 
tinued from day to day, tho stores were all safely 
landed iirthe course of eight or nine days. Affiurs 
began now, however, to wear a vjry different aspect 
to what they had hitherto borne. The cannonade 
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from the Spaniard's r.'.rs'ly ivlavc'il, and only roascd inff the mischief, imsl soon after planned the con- j 

altos'cther fur about a roiipls' of lioni's sit noon, struction of new worksv It was their custom to | 

when, inJiilg'inf' their imlional habirt, they took labour by night, while it was that of the garrison | 

tiieir siesta or mid-day' sleep — a i-usto-n they oh- to attempt to destroy in the day-time the work j 

served Ihroiighont the whole of the siege. The they bad oceotnplished in tho dark. It was not ] 

result of thi.s eonliiiuons lire was,a sad series of only on the land side that the Spaniards sought to 

ciiMiidties. or the distribution of wounds Vnd sud- incrcasp their besieging force. In the port of Al- 

den death among the soldiers and inlmbitiints. gesiras, on the opposite coast of the bay of Oibral- 

'I'he range of tlio eiieiny’.s guns pnived upon Irial tar, preparations wore constantly making for addi- 

(hr superior to the estimate the British had forpied tioiial means of fesanlt by sea, and reinforecmenls 

of them. ^-Shells were thrown to the ,cry summit of war vessels arrived -from time to time. New 

of the rock, from iidiueiise disiances; they entered ; gun-boats were built, and defensive works cx-ucted J; 

the ofliews' quarters, and maimed and slew them | on the shore. | 

•■•'.i, th.'y sat in dmeted scenprty; they penetrated j On the 23d of March, 1782, the “Vernon” '■ 
the hospitals, and Irilled and %ronnded the sick in j store-ship arrived at'tllbraltar, bringing gnn-boats : 

their beds; the town So^a became^ heap of ruins, and amrannitiou for the garrison. She was lol- ; 

and the toviispeopfe were compelled to encamp in | lowed shortly alter by the “ Oerbci us ” and i 

touts on the south side of the rock. I “ Apollo” frigates, with four transports, having the ' 

•To the fire of the enemy\land batteries was ndw 1 ‘.)7th regiment on board, numbering 700 men, a 
added that of a fleet of gun and mortar-boats,; reinforccmcnt'gpeafly needed. During this spring i 
wliicb came regularly ciscry evening, and for an | and summer, uio bombarding on the land side '■ > 

ho»;’ or two launched their coqj.ribution of two or abated considerably, and tho governor took adyan- ! 1 

three Imndved sbvit and shell against the defences tago of this oireumetanco to pu4 the whole of- his !! 

of the plscc. These boats were a source of per- defence* in am ailmirable condition of repair. It ■ ■ 

petnal annoyance and loss to Ibc gnrri.'-on, aVid was evident, not jjiovcly from this comparative 

though their lire was returned, yet from the small- hdl, but from the activity displayed at tin* port of > j 

ness of the mark which they jircsented to our AJgcsira.s, that a graud and united alluek was con- jl 

gunners, they are supposed to have esemped with loniplatcd, ajid it behoved tho British to be well jl 

comparative impunity. In order to retaliate cllec- prepared to meet it. They could see the large i| 

tively, and possibly with a view of deterring tho battering ships whiclr were building, six of which jl 

boats from their daily attack, the governor begitu were cnsnpleted by the begiiniing of June, and | 

the piactiee of opening a smart fire upon tho ramp others were'in a state of forwardness. As they built ! I 

from one of his most formidable b.'ittcrios, when- new'ships, the governor erected new biitterie.s, and i 

ever the boats began their as,saults—a plan which having leai’ned by experience the deadly elfecl of ; 

may have avenged tho sutferingj? they inflicted, hut tho cuciny’s fire, he caused covered ways to be j 

did not abate the annoyance. The fire of tho constructed, sl.ell-proof. t)u the 11th of June a | 

Spaniards upon the fortress iindovwei.t every possi- shell from tho enemy hurst through the door of a ' 

ble variation thrnnghont the summer and autunn’ magazine, which instantly blew up with an explo- 

of this year — sometimes amounting to above sion so terrible as to shake the whole rock, I'rag- 

loOO rounds in the twi'.it y-four hours, and some- ments of large size being thrown by it to an in¬ 
times consisting of ouly»threo shots.' In Novem- e.'edihle distance into the sea. Fourteen men were 
herit .wa.s ob-.erved to slacken materially, and it killed on the spot, and fifteen more badly wounded, 

soon appeared that this was owing to the erection A few days alter this misfortune, the camp of the 

of new works of a formidable nature, which were enemy was augmented by tho arrival of French | 

advancing rapidly towards completion. Tho go- regiments to the number of 5000 if an, and every- | 

vernor resolved to destroy these works by a spvtie thing betokened tho approach of an important ] 

-~a step so audacious and apparently desperate, cri.sis. Ou the 21st, two fjenocse prisoners escaped j 

that tho Spaniards iiad never conceived it praeti- to the garrison, and brought news thaj^ tho grand I 

cable, and consequently were not on their guard attnes: was fixed for September, but that all about | 

against it. On the night of the 27th of Novcin- to bo engaged' in it were mneh averse to th^ en- 

her, a detachment of something ovc:^ two thousand terpvise. On the evening of the following day, 

mbn m-irclied out, under cover of darkness, in the Due de Crillon, who had lately gained a bril- 

threg, coluinps, and presfving a rigid, silence, Tiant reputation by the conqqpst of Minorca, ar- 
camc suddenly*' upon tho guard, whom they as- rived to take the command of the combined army, 
8B.'iIted with tlfu bayonet, and putting them to the and to achieve, as vxiis expected, the reduction (if 
rout, took possession of tho^vorks which were tho Gibraltar. < 

object* of,the attack. In loss than an hour they The plan of attack had been contrived by M. 
had set fire to the whole of the woijks, blown up D’A'r^on, a French engineer, and it was at his 
the magazines, and spiked the moVtars and cannon, BUgg6sti()>i that the great battering ships were 

inflicting a loss npon the enemy of above a million conSirncted, upon principles supposed to be both 

of dollars, bc.sides a considerable‘loss in killed, impreguahio and incombustible; they were of a 

wounfi(Ml, and prisoners. The destroyed batteries strength and solidity hitherto unparalleled, and 

continued burning for three days, and when they wiAo completely roofed and walled in on the ex- 

ceased to smoke, nothing but a heap of ruins re- posed side with defences six or seven feet in thick- 

mained. . ^ ^ ness, consisting of green tirobei* bolted together 

Tho Spaniards sedmed panic-struck by this with iron, cork, junk, and raw hides, and made 

daring exploit, and made no attempt- to extin- bomb-proof on the top. These would discharge 

guish the firav ,Tho following month, however, shot and shell from between two and Uiree hun- 

tbey resumed their spirit, and commenced repair- dred guns of largest' calibre, and be seconded by 
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a smiadron of about thirty men-of-war, and a 
whole fleet of }fnn and morku'-boatH, boinb-ketclu’s 
;md floating batteries. This prodigious juiiault by 
sea was to be actaunpanied eiinullaneoiisly by a 
grand attack trom the laud batteries on tlie isth¬ 
mus, while an army of 40,000 men in camp 
wore ready at any moment to take advantage of 
any opportunity for landing and cartyinft the 
fortress by storm. The effective strength of the I 
garrison, although it had been considerably rein- 
ibrt;ed, consisted of barely* 7000 men ; but, no¬ 
thing daunted by the threatened destruction, the 
governor calmly took his lAeasurcs for the comii^g 
crisis. Towards the end of July, the garrison 
wore inspirited by the news of admiral Rodney’s 
great victory in the West Indies, where the French 
licet 1^1 been totally defeated, and suffered the loss I 
of thoir admiral and Iiis ship, the " Ville de Paris." I 
An animated lire was now kept up upon the ene¬ 
my’s works, both by day and night? and it was 
known from the reports bf deserters who came in, 
that .they suffered cruelly by it. As affairs drew 
to as head, the utmost activity preVmled on either 
side, the noise and bustle of preparation never 
ceasing for a moment. The .yuc de Crillon as¬ 
sumed the command early in August, and chival- 
ro\jsly wrote .a complimentary letter to general 
Eliult, Jiis sturdy foe, accompanying it with a 
handsome present of fruit, vegetables, game, and 
other delicacies, of which he knew the general 
must stand in need. The general replied sin the 
same courteous spirit, but cautiously deferred the 
establishineut of a orivate IHondship until the*iii- 
tercsts of lys royal blaster should have been wor¬ 
thily vindicated. * 

By the bt'giuning of September; the •eneiny’.s 
works on the land side had advanced to a degree 
ot perfection which the garrison regarded with 
feelings the reverse of pleasant. On the forenoon 
of the 0th, lieutenant-general Boyd proposed to 
the governor to try the use of red-hot sbotr 
against the neftdy-ereoted batteries. The governor 
assented, and the »eces.snry preparations being 
made, the attack commenced on the morning of 
the. eighth. She result exceeded the most san¬ 
guine expeemions; in a few hours tw^ of the 
hostile batteries were on^re, and, in spite of all 
exertions to^xtingnish them, they were totally con- i 
sinned befoTO .night.. It is supposed that‘the 
Spaniards lost in |.his single caiAiunade above 
three hundred men iii killed and* wounded. Thi^ 
unlooked-for check galled the enemy, and pro-, 
voked him to imtuftdiate retaliation. The ijext 
ni^n-iiing at day-break he opened Are upon the 
rock hxim the whole of .hi% lines, and in the 
course of that day and the following night 
launched upon the British defences nearly eight 
thousand shot aud shell exclusive of those irred 
from the men-of-war' and mortar-boat^ This 
tremendous cannonade was continued with vary¬ 
ing intensity, and amids^it all the utmost efforts 
were making for the completion of the formidable 
battering ships, to the instruinenfelity of which 
they looked liir final success. On the aborijing of 
the 12th the combined fleet came in sight, and in 
the afternoon were all at anchor in the bay, ready 
for the assault. At seven in the morning of the 
13th the dreaded battering ships got nnder we^h, 
and boro down to their &vera! stations; and 


now commenced the fearful ajid decisive struggle 
which was to decide the fate of Gibraltar. 

The Ifugc iluatiiig forts took up a position at 
from yiX), Jo 12M) yardu from the garrison. 
When the first dropped her anchors,’the Britisli 
commenced their tire, lu ten minutes the enemy 
were all moored, and then their lire became tre¬ 
mendous ; ii'om above pieces of the heaviest 
artillery, including both land and sea batteries, 
desceuded a blinding shower of shot and shells, 
furmshing a scene to which no powers of descrip¬ 
tion could do iuiequato justice, and no im*aginatiou * 
realize upaided by the recollections of experience. 
'The chief hope of the garrison lay in thcir«rrcd>„. 
hot shot, wlficli.,- however, from want qf limejy 
preparation, they could not bring into general 
use till near two o’clock iu the day. The battering 
ships were found truly formidable; the largest 
shells rebounded harmless from t-hrir roofs, and 
pio heaviest shot appeared to make no impression 
upon their hulls,; while feom the effects of their 
fire the c^ualties of, the British were serious i)pd 
distressing. For many hours th^ attack ‘and de¬ 
fence wero both so well supported that success on 
either side hung doubtful, the solid construction 
of the ships seeming to hid defiance to the 
heaviest ordnance. In the afternoon, however, 
when the suppi,y of red-hot shot Iiecaine abnudant, 
tilings began to assnuio a different aspect. Smoko 
appeared issuing I'rom the flag-ship, and the admi- 
rafs second was also seen to bo on fire. Confusion 
ensued, their caiuionade abnfed, .and, save from one 
or tivo ships at a great die; .uico, ceased altogcthc*]’. 
Signulk of distress wore h ..sted, and bouts were 
seen to row to tlicir assist €».ico. Darknes.s came 
down vpon their dtlamity, ao I a.s the artillery of 
the garrison poured in its i on storm upon the 
ft;cnzied*aud helpless erm'- s, an iiidistinct clamour 
of Inmentablu cries and groans arose from all 
quarters. I'ieccs of wrecl<) crowded with drown¬ 
ing wretches, floated to the shore, and others were 
dimly seen struggling for life in tho troubled 
waters. About aii hour after miduight tho lieafcst 
battering ship burst into flames, and was soon in 
one blazo from stem to stem; the light she 
afforded enabled the garrison to Are with tho 
utmost precision, and to consummate the awful 
min of which* she was an exarapio. Between 
three awl four o’clock six others of these huge 
vessels wore on fire. The governor now urder^ 
brigardier Curtis to sally out with his gun-boats, 
to complete tho confusiuu of the enemy. Jfe 
madb a ^capture of t^»* boats filled with men 
cudoavounng to escape, and learmyg from theni 
the horrible condition of their friends boar^,*,, 
devoted the remainder.of the night to saving as 
many as he could frofn their impending fate.’ He 
succeeded? in bringing off 345 men Troia the 
burning ships.’ Notwitlistanding his efforts, how¬ 
ever, vast numbers were left to perish^ and tho 
sedne now exiiRited was one of the most heart¬ 
rending description—men crying from tho snidst 
of ilanies for pity and assistance, and others im¬ 
ploring relief with the most franti'c gesticnlations. 

On the mofning of the 14lh,«ri,x of the battering 
ships wero iu flames; three of them blew up 
before eleven o’clock; the three others burnt to 
the' water’s-edge, •their magazines having been 
I flooded. It was thought thatf the other two 
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might bo saved trophies: but one of them 
blew up suddenly, and the other, from motives of 
caution, was burnt by order of the govembr. Thus, 
in a few short honrs tlml tremendoufi.armament, 
which had cost so much to prepare, and to which 
the enemies of England looked exnltingly for her 
humiliation, was literally anniliilabcd. The loss of 
tho combined forces in this attempt was not less 
than 2000 men,.whiio that of tho garrison was 
but fifteen killed and sixty-eight wounded. ^ The 
men who were saved from the burning wrecks 
complained bitterly of the conduct of their chief 
officers, who had abandoned them to their f^tu so soon 
as il’c danger became imminent. They bad been 
led to believe that the batterifig ^ips' were invulne¬ 
rable, and had been further taugh^ that the garrison 
would not be able to fiVc many rounds of hot balls. 

This defeat, the most remarkable to be met 
.with hi the hi.story of besieging forces, though it 
did not terminate the siege of Gibraltar, may be 
said to have established, that fortress in the per¬ 
manent possession of the English. Though the 
^aniai’ds .conljinucd to annoy the garrison from 
the isthmus, they never afterwards entertained 
the hope of success. News of a peace arrived in 
February of the following year, when, both 
parlies, weary of the woes and miseries of a pro¬ 
tracted war, were but too glad to meet once more 
on terms of friendship. 

The above is a short summary of what may be 
termed the military history of the siege of Gibraltar. 
It rctids like a talc of high and'heroic exploit, 
and such it must be allowed to he, honourable to 
Rritish courage and endurance. Rut it is yet ca¬ 
pable of being repi^sented in a very difierent 
fight; and if we turn from its warlike and his¬ 
torical aspects to coi template the and indi¬ 
vidual miseries of which it was the fcniirul occa¬ 
sion, we shall see enough to lead us earnestly to 
deplore the horrors ivhieh ever accompany even 
the most successful \gar. We slmtl see helpless 
women and childi'cn reduced to the last straits 
of‘ famine, dashed to pieces by cannon shot, or 
blown to atoms by the bursting shell, and driven 
to holes and caves of the rocks for shelter from 
the ruthless storm beneath which their homes 
were crumbling into dust. We shall .see the timid 
and helpless, fi^enzicd with the roai of the thunder¬ 
ous artillery, and the sight of the rnin. descend¬ 
ing upon them, purchasing shelter from the 
Jews and ruined trades])cople, wlio, having lost all 
ether property, made a caitital bf these rude 
.strongholds, and at tin. hazard of their lives in¬ 
sured their'satoty by covering with wet,'hides the 
fiJlen shells' ere they had .time to explode. We 
^hall see' tho closest social bonds rent asunder by 
abject misery and still more abject fear; and 
Bonlid aVarice grimly at work amidst tbs infernal 
wreck and din, gathering a rich harvest from 
man's despair. Worst of all, wo shall sec human 
life reduced to a terrible discouqt, and all that 
makes lile instrumental to tho happiness of man 
or the glory of his Maker ^banished from the scene. 

Of tho extreme personal misery endured by both 
sides during the pj'otracted and hoiTiblo struggle, 
some faint idea iuay be formed from the numerons 
desertions which wore constantly taking place. 
Almost daily deserters came fri from the enemy's 
lines, and these described the fearful carnage pro¬ 


duced by the firemf the garrison, and the unbear¬ 
able fatigues they were compelled to endure in 
repairing, the mischief it occasioned; to escape 
these horrors by desertion, they ran the most fear¬ 
ful ri^s, and numbers of them were shot dead by 
their own corariidcs in making tho attempt. On 
the other hand, desertions from the garrison were 
onIy*iess frequent because more difficult of accom¬ 
plishment. The only mode of escape was down 
the precipitous ifront of (he rock which faced the 
isthmus; the attempt-wos nothing short of mad¬ 
ness, yet numbers, catting their clothing into 
strip.s, trusted their wiught (o that frail support, 
and were dashed to pieces; their mangled bodies, 
when funnil, wore brought into the garrison and 
exhibited .as a wiirning to others, ^inetimcs a 
poor wretch would succeed in getting as far as a 
cavern nhont half-way down, and after starving 
there till the pangs of hunger and thirst com¬ 
pelled him to cry for assistanpe, would be drawn 
up with a rope and led otT to execution. 

As a relict to these revolting details, it is plea¬ 
sant to recur to some of tlie many acts of noble and 
self-denying courage afforded by tho records of the 
siege. Tims, whpji an officer of artillery, observ¬ 
ing a shell falling towards the place where he 
stood, leaped into an excavation to avoid it, and 
was followed into his retreat by the shell jtselty a 
man of the name of Martin dragged him out, at 
the imminent risk cf his own life, but an instant 
before, the shell burst! Another man, named 
Hartley, Was engaged in tho laboratory filling 
shells, when by some unaccountable accident one of 
them took fire; had he follovved the natural im¬ 
pulse, and ran away from the danger, the whole 
laboratory would have blbwn up, numbers of lives 
would have been sacrificed, and the loss of ammu¬ 
nition to tho garrison would have been irreparable. 
With astonishing coolness he seized the lighted 
shell, carried it in his arms to a place where it 
iiCOuld do no misebiefj and had not parted with it 
two seconds before it exploded harmlessly! 

A somewhat singular feature observable in the 
whole conduct of the attack and defence of Gibral¬ 
tar' was tlic maintenance of a c^ain spirit of 
cliivalryr and honour on both sides, contrasting ad¬ 
vantageously with tho merciless details we read of 
in connection with sieges of an earlier date. Pri¬ 
soners were constantly exchanged, without much 
reference either: to number or grade; intercepted 
corresiwndenco, not relating to the war, was po¬ 
litely transmitted under a flag of truce; the wives 
of soldiers taken prisoners^, were well treated, 
auft forwarded, when opportivnity offered, to their 
husbands; and whcji t^o body of a Spanish gentle¬ 
man was washed ashore on the rock, his gold 
wa^ch and pur.so of pistoles, found upon him, 
wevs conveyed to his friouds after ho had been 
bnried with the honours of war. 

We prefer closing our brief narrative mth these 
allttsionci to the working of the kinder part of man’s 
nature. !t is, to us at least, pleasanter to reflect 
upon these than even upon tho fact, that tins aston¬ 
ishing defence coat the British less than a thousand 
lives. 


*.* The etrikina rieir wo are nkla to eive on e precoiling 
page of the celebrated rock of (jibraltor, nu been copied br 
the conrteoas permiitaion of the publishers, Mesera. A. Hall s 
t^o., from Bartlett’s rxqis<s)ta work on the''Overland Uonte." 
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I THE VAI.UE 0? A WORM. 

AuoKa the works of God there is nothing con¬ 
temptible, nothing even insignificant: that which 
seems so is only in consequence of our Sinited 
faculties; the more inquisitively wo look at nature 
the more occasion shall we have to exclaim with 
Wordsworth , • 

“IVidtf, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesti', 

Is littleness; end ho who feels cniiieiuiit 

For suiy. living thing, Imth fiwuUies 

Which he IniJi never used.”. 

We have no better illustration of the importance df 
apparently insignificant things_than in the worm. 
Whoever beholds the creature’delving and wind¬ 
ing through the mould, probably has thought how 
u.sclcss’h place it occupies in th§ scale of creation ; 
and yet, what will our readers who are unacquainted 
with the fact think, when tve assure them that 
the common earth-worm is at once shovel, plough, 
harrow, dnd manure f Of all that soil which is the 
richest and most adapted for the g.irdcner’s pur¬ 
pose, there, is scarcely any which has not passed 
tliroiigh the intestines of the worm, and the earthy 
. casts which are seen lying about after its bnrrow- 
ings, are little patches of rich mould which have 
derived an extraordinary’ nutrition from the cause 
we have mentioned. Mrs. Somerville, in her “ Phy¬ 
sical Geograplij’,” mentions it as probable that of 
the finer vegetable mould there is not a particle 
which has not bccfi prepared by this .woflderful 
little labourer. , 

It is only rocentljr that science has devoted 
much atteiftion to this julevchting subject; but 
the fact to which we lia»e alluded was placed be¬ 
yond dispute some years ago by Cliarlcs JDarwin, 
esq., in a paper on the formation of mould, rc^ 
before tho Geological Society of London. The 
work performed by each individual worm may 
seem so insignificant as to place almost in doubt 
the possibility an achievement so considerable ;* 
but this idea is related by the immense number 
of eartli-worftis constantly ploughing their way, 
and especially when driven by dry weather, tg> a 
considerable d^th below the surface. It is satis¬ 
factorily ascertained that ao plough could s-eacli so 
deep as the worm, in many instances; and Mr. 
Darwin renfhrks, that it would sometimes be tguch 
more consisteitt to speak of anima^ mould rather 
than Vegetable. IHs both amusing and beautiful 
to contemplate bow, by the agency of this little* 
creature, nature buries stones, pebbles, and .the« 
rough earth which v^s’too near the surface. Many 
of these, covered by tho casting of worms, lie 
waiting for the disiute^rii(ion*and separation iuto 
finer particles, which m the course of some/ew 
seasons they may undergo, then in their turn to 
pass through the bowels sif the worm and return 
to the surface as useful soil. Thus tiaturo fon- 
stantly operates,around us without our being 
aware of it. How many persons have ungrate¬ 
fully supposed that these little troafurcs were 
to be regarded as a pest and a nuisance. The 
farmer, the grazier, and the gardener, havekbeheld 
them without anspecting that they were an 
important fellow-workman; the farmer and gra¬ 
zier especially deriving benefit from them, siuca 
they work in fields where the spade cannot pene¬ 
trate. • * 


The reverend William Kirby sligbtly alludes to 
them in Ins Bridgewater Trfeatise on the “ Wisdom 
ot 111 the CVeatiem of Animals;" but since 
tins vo ui»a’w.is written* the earth-worm, as 
well as tho whole class of wonlis to which it be¬ 
longs, iiamdly, tlje Annelida, has undergone a very 
lengthy nild popular cxauiiiiation by Dr. Williams 
who has published the result of his ol^ervations 
in a paper of some hundred and* twenty pages in 
Uie veport of the British Association for 1851. 
that pajier unfolds in a remarkable degree the ex- 
qimsite contrivance of nature ift her inoJ.t uiiob- ’ 
served werks, or, rather, let us say, the wendcrfal 
wisdom ot God in the most unobserved ofi Iiis.-i" 
creatures. 'JTio vcrysiame by which this.class is 
dislmguished by aaturalists! the Annelida, is given 
to It from an early perception of tli6 rjarvcllcns 
coutm ance of its rings; for if tho reader observes 
It, vVhich ho may very cicsily do either by watching 
jts movements in tho inoiild, or placing it before 
iis ejes on a table, ho will see that its coil of 
biood-red rings are jriaikcd very plainly, .and ^le 
Will further nolico, too, how idl tUeso asisiist it in 
Uio act of inoviiig. The grace of the snake and 
Uic serpent has often been referred to; tho proud 
beauty of that creature, so bhunned by man, has 
been repeatedly made a subject of comment; but 
tBo beauty of tlio worm, to an eye capable of per¬ 
ceiving it, is no less remarkable; and although 
wo would not place Die serpent or the snake be- 
youd the circle,of tho useful purjMises of creation, 
yet the iinprcssiou made upon tlie mind by tJie 
woint in tins particular is much more iuterestiag. 
Wo hi«re watched it, industrious little peasant' 
hard-vyorking little ploughnmn ! as it has moved 
on, swiftly shooting its way through the soil, and we 
have wondorc* that it has not been a theme for 
peets.. Its movements surely illnstAte the poetry 
ifr ’ and indeed one of our later poets, 
Walter Savage Lauder, has made the worm the 
subject of his itbng. The following lines are as just 
as they are beautiful, in homage of tho suhject of 
our paper;— • 


riret-lKirii of .all creation yet niiaunsf, 

I call tbee nut to Ikteii to iny lay; 

For ivcU 1 know tliuii tnriicbtiitlc.ifc.ir 
Iiiiliflereiit fatlio swecti'bt nt coniiil!iint.s. 

Sweetest ain] most iimwtiiimtp. ’J'lie loice 
»ia ’*1* awiikoii, find wliicli iilniust tan 

I he (JecpiiiK (lead, tliuii rrarcst np agniiiat, 

And no morn heedisf tlnn the nreck bclon ; 

Yet art tlioif ;;entle, and fur due reward, , 

JWniiKC thou ai t so liuaiUe in tliv ways, • 
Thoiishast .siiiiI msI Ilif*i;iauls of warteaviaW- • 
(.iiaiitrwhoiii chaos left unliorii uehmd, 

JVikI earth with ticrcS abhorrence utVirst sight 
Niook from her Ikwoiji, some on bnminK sands. 

Others mi icy inoniftaiiii far aiurt; 

Atanupoth and inaninioth’s archetyiH?, andVoil 
<Jf ai’pcnt table long, and ponderous mail 
Of liiiard, to whom emcudile iv.i.s dwarf 
Wrong, tim, hath oft been done thee. I I,Vo watch’d 
'nienightinsale. that most irniniaitivo ' 

W plumed powers, scud forth a sidelong gliuica 
From the low hazel on the binoetli footpatli 

. “I lfl'""nrr'«g tortuous thread’ 

Of Silver Ijdt there when the dew had'di ied 
And dart on one of thine, tluvt'ouo of hem 
Ahght play with it, Alas! tho young will pUy 
Ireckless of Ic.-iving ivaiii and death lieluud. 

. I, loo, (but carly,from such sin foreboro) 

Have fasten’d on my hook bcsideithh stream 
Of shady Arrow, or the broad mill-porul 
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Tliy wtiOiiiiif vnii'.f Tliou »viU nioi-o patifiUly 
Awnil iiiv hiitiv—iiK.n' ijui-tly inir.uc 
'Xliy l’n‘y li'Sitlin.itft 

" l'’lK8T-BOHN' ' 4, . 

7 cill’d liici; at llic opciuiip of my wnij?; 

Last of rrcatioii I will call thea now. 

Wliat fiery meteors have we seen Iransecnd 
Oiir tiruiiiment, ami mighty was their power 
To leave a sohtndo aiul stench lichinil. 

The vulture may. have fevull'il upon men; 

ITpmi the vulture’s self thou revelleat. 
rritKiejs may hold high festivals ; for thee 
(Ihiefij- they hold it. Kvoiy dish rciiioied, 

Tliou cotnesl in Oie silence ol the night, 

Takuit thy place, thy tram insimiatcst i 
. gc -i-ito the. bieast, lappest tliat wrinkled heart 
.Stoni;,-cold within, and with (pesh appeiite 
’ Again art ready tor a like carouse.’’ 

I • ^ ^ 

|, There m another remarl^ablo feature in the ! 

I I worm. No organs of sense have been discovered, 

; and yet it i.s all sensation,; it sees without eyes, 

liears without ears, as truly as it walk.s withoub 
feet: it is a constant lonrvci. Like tlie human 
’ liacd, it unites in itself the, most opposite afld | 

I variou.s faculties'^ by the sense of touch it seems 

I to supersede the necessity for other faculties. In 

' all the contrivances connected with its formation, 

j it seems evident enough that nothing has-been 

omitted conducive to its happiness; it bounds to 
; and fro with a merriment ol motion which tussureh 

I ns that it is capable of enjoyment in its little circle 

i of sensation and smalt world of action. Those 

who have anatomised it, speak of the exqnisitcncss 
, of its mechanism; with rapture they land the 
innscular feats of the Annelida as wonderfully dis- 
I j tingiiished by their complexity and harmony; and 
■ j yel it is allowed to pass long without a chroui- 
eler and a historian, though no single creature in 
the whole compa.sS of creation morc*illfisti'ates the 
! raavvcltoiis excellency of divine arrangcmei't, or 
‘ the dependency of man forliis happiness upon the 
! meanest of Uod’s crcat<iVe.s. 

; Such were nome our reflections the other 
i day, while wielding the spade in onr garden ; and 
f then wc very naturally turned from the worm to 
j other characters in the scale of moral creation, 

I slighted like the worm, fulKlling a round of lowly 
I duties unnoticed and unpcrceived. Ifow many 
I there are in society, the delvcrs, tl^c diggers, and 
I pioiigiimen, nay, even the unseen philosophers, 
who work silently and obscurely in the dark be- 
1 ncalh the mould, but who have the same value 
' attaching to them whicli, as wo hav^ seen, attache.s 
td'the ivorm—preparing the soil in which others 
are fp place the seed—exfi'sring the dai-k and the 
unsightly, and bringing it out into the light, that 
., Whers iiiey caffse beauty and bloom to hang their 
j briglitneas over it. Let ur, in moral conditions, 
recur to the often uttered but never suilieiently 
I fell, truth, that nothing u.seful is mead or con¬ 
temptible. now much soever 'the employment 
seems to Mamp with contempt, let us constanUy 
I rememher that not employincnt, But motive and 
I obji'cP, are the foundations of real dignity; nay, 

I that sometimes workers may be eng;^ed in really 
! dignified employment, important in ^tself iuid’its 
j results, althongh,AlJey may be entirely ignorant of 
I the magniflceBcc of the foundation they are pre- 
I paring. The humblest action, it is pleasing to 
j remember, is diguided, if done to the glory’ of 

I (kid. 


V 

AN IN'rERVIEW WITH NICHOLAS. 

Thk emptror was standing in the middle of the 
room, dressed in the plain dark-blue uniform of a 
gencral-in-cbicf, and wore a simple white enamel- 
led cross at the button-hole on his chest. This, I 
believje, was the cross of the order of St. George, 
an honour touferred only upon persons who have 
rendered important services to their country. I 
imagine that liis imperial migesty has not yet 
a.ssnmcd the decoration of the highest class of the 
order, which is worn by such men as Paskewitch, 
Woronzoir, etc., and which was described to me as 
diiferent in size from that worn by the emperor. 

1 expected to see a line tall man, but was not pre¬ 
pared to iind his imperial majesty so much supe- 
! rior to the generality of men in height and i.j,pear- 
ance. He certainly did not look more’than fifty; 
nor were there any particular signs of care on his 
countenance, at least nut more than one sees in 
every man of his age. His features were fine and 
I regular, liLs heed bald in^the centre, and his^eye 
expressive of mildness, quite ih aceordauce with 
his words. 

I was aware tlmi. his majesty spoke Ixith Eng- , 
lish and French, and Inqied that he would addrcs.s 
me in my native tongue. As 1 bowed and stepped 
forward, ho addressed me as “ Monsieur Ic Iiieu- 
tenant,” and inquired alter my health, whether 1 
had got rid of my fever, and how and where I had 
caught‘'it. He asked me about the loss of tho 
“ Tjger,” ami inquired why wc had not anchored, 
being so near the land. 1 replied that the fog was 
very thick, and that by our reckoning we were 
some distance from land when the vessel striiclc. 
He asked if 1 was married, made some kind in- 
quirie.s I'cspecting tho family of my late captain, 
and informed me that SL's. GiiTard was gone to 
Odessa, to join her husband, not having heard of 
his death. 

” His imperial mqjesty then said, tl;at it had been 
his intention to grant tho captain his liberty; but 
os that was now impossible, lie would extend Uiat 
grace to me as the next in command, and asked 
me how 1 should like to go home. ■* 

1 was quite taken aback by this announcement, 
as, although I had been told at Odessa that 1 
should have ray liberty, still 1 did not anticipate 
tiiat'it would be granted so soon and. so freely. 1 
was therefore unprepared to answer the question 
^ to my intended route, and said that I really 
had. not thought of it; upon which liis imperial 
raqjosty burst into a fit of lauglifer, much amused 
at my surprise and embarmsment, and said, 

“ Allez done, pemez-y ‘ (Go and think about it), 
andjet me know this eveniilg, through the minis¬ 
ter of war, what road yon would like to take.” 
lie then bowed mo out of tho room, turning to 
Ihc^prin e, to whom he, made some remark in 
Russian, and the latter followed mo. 

When* we were in the outer room the prince 
shook hands ^itli me, congratulating me on my 
release, and said, “ I suppose we ahall not again 
see yon against us ?” and on joining the other 
officers in the hall, I received their congratnla- 
tiuiis also, one of them tolling me that they knew 
very well a week previously tliat 1 was to have iny 
release; still it had npt transpired, to my know- 
j ledge. I gladly accepted the oflbr of prince Hoi- 
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g.iroiiki, to fall in with tlij> nurti^ge of his iiii|jerinl 
niiijcsty, who was preparinsf to attend divine ser- 
vioe ill tlie chapel of the palace. ’ 

As we were conversing;', the emperor, ^Icaditi" 
the euipress, and followed by the rest of the im¬ 
perial family and their suite, piissed on their way 
to the chapel, and wo closed in the proecssam. I 
should have felt a delicacy in thruStinsr myself 
forward, had not prince Dolg'orq^iki kindly taken 
nic by the arm and led jne into the chapel, in 
which th^ imperial family had taken their places, 
so that 1 was within twenty yards of the altiir; 
the rest of the officers in attendance were outside, 

I in a room that opens into the ebapcl by a small 
door, and whore, as I was intorniod, 1 should have 
been unable U) hear the mnsic. 

'Wn? empress occupied a seat to uiy left; the 
rest of the assembly standinp' duriii" the service. 
Her majesty was evidently suflering from ill- 
bcaltb, and only roSe ocxiasionally during particular 

I parts : the ladies of the court were behind her and 

j the •emperor. The imperial family were to the 

; right, on tho opposite side of the chapel, with the 
i general officers behind them ; the ministers stood 
' . in tho centre, where I was. "I’hree arches, sup- 
' ported by scpiare columns, separated the imperial 

I I fifmily from their suites. The service was con- 
' I dueled by two priests, arrayed in gorgeous j-obes 
jl of green and gold, with luitres on their heads. 

; I One stood within the screen of tlic altar, the centre 
} i door of which wai open; and tho otlier^ in the 

j chapel, outside the screen, holding a book, from 

which he I'cad ijwi^ions of the scriptures. The 
servic.e waS chanted, asd sometimes sung, hy a 
jl choir of fifty men autbboys of alj ages, placed 
; I twenty-five on each side of tho altar, facing each 
' 1 other. There was no instrumental mnsic, but it 

i I w.a.s some time before I could feel certain of this 

fact; for such was the intonation, and the various 
1 1 voices were so perfectly harmonised, ns to imitat^ 

1 1 the swelling tones of an organ, which imparted a 
11 striking solemnity to the pcvfVirmancc. At times 

ii the screen wns closed—during the consecration of 
ij the Eucharis^ I suppose; at other times ivo 
11 asmislants eniilred from side-doors, with censors of 

barning incense, which they banded to tire priest; 
the latter, taking them, swung them three times 
towards tli* congiigation, who repeatedly crossed 
themselves; and this, with the repetition of a tew 
words (Kyrie oleison), was all fhe part that thft 
congregation took in the service and I’esponses. 

1 Once during the service I was honoured with.lhai 
observation of the em^ror; at another timo»the 
1 eyes of all the persons present were turned towards 
me: they wore, no double, jitaying for a release 
from their enemies, ' « 

The service concluded, tho ministers and gene¬ 
rals went ont of the chapel into the room in which 
tho other officers hod remained; and wc^ll (^rew 
up in a line on one side, whilst the ladies formed 
tho other side of^ the awmio through ^which the 
imperial family returned to their ni^rtraents. 

The courtiers now dispersed, some loitering be- 
i hind; among these was prince Lichtenstein, who 
renewed his conversatimi with me, and, while thus 
engaged, a gentleman came np and recpiestcd to 
be introduced to me. Ho was a naval officer and 
aide-de-camp to the grand ,duke Constantine; 1 
regret to say that I cannot remember his namd. 


He i-.pukc gitoil Riiglisli, ivnf! after the usual prcli- 
mhiarioR of coiiversalimi, said, *' Your countrymen 
are deteianiocd ti> pay ii.'i a visit; they arc only 
(iie miles 1)tr.” This was the tlrst sutiination I 
received of sir Charlas Napier being so near Cron- 
stadt. ^replied, that 1 had no doiilit my conntry- 
men would do their best, and visit them before 
long ; they laughed, Itft the general feeling 
among those with whom I spoke during my stay in 
Uussia, appeared to be one of regret at the rup¬ 
ture of amicable relations. , » • 

I took leave of these gciitlemen, and proceeded 
with Mf. Sharuian to take a wiilk in the’ grounds 
of the "'l.'ise. Here, (h’awn np in a liiii',’wertf’ 
some hundred roeruils, in.tho usual gredt-eosit ’of 
the soldiers, w.’h'ting to be inspected by the em¬ 
peror. • . • 

.The grounds wore at the back of tho palace, 
and w’cve laid out with much Care and tast6. 
'Wc next, proceeded to the gardens iu front, which 
are separated ffom the “palace hy the high-road, 
running on a terrace some eighty feet above iflie 
gwmnds. From this terrace therS is a’slope, down 
wl^ieh flows a cascade, over blue tiles, nml appear¬ 
ing to emerge from under tho road. The cascade 
is ortiameiited with gilt fignre.s of Cnpid, watcr- 
tjymphs, etc. Descending hy a zigzag path by the 
side of the waterfall, we raached the gardens be¬ 
low. Here is an immense circular basin, in the 
centre of which, on a small island, is a gilt sculp¬ 
ture representing Samson tearing open the lion’s 
month; and from the latter issues a jet that rises 
above.the height of tho road, even with the palace 
windo^s. This jet is snrronnded by a peat many 
others, all round Uie basin, as well ns in different 
parts bf the gi’ound.s. A canal from the gulf of 
Finland comiminicates, in a straight line, with the 
large-basin’, .md on caejj side of it rises numberless 
jets. I have not seen the waterworks at Versaille.s, 
but I have h^u assured ilSat these rival (hem iu 
gi-andeur.’’*' 

SEi,r-D]:i,DSlO!(.—Thu statu of the unawakenrd siuncr 
resembles sleep because it is astute of dreams and delusions, 
limigination, passion and appetite deceive him; and Uiuugh 
he is entirely uiMifectcd with the things of his everlasting 
pence; and almost ignorant of their very existence, yet he 
is wholly 'esgaged and swallowed up by tho dreanis .mid 
vanities of tlie world. Ite considers tliein a.s realities, and 
pursues or avoids them accoi'diiigly; and at the very 
inomeut that ho slocp-s on tho crumbling vor^e of the 
grave, and that the storm which h.ui pursued him so long 
I.S nliont to bill stolid blast him for cvi-r, he may, perha^.., 
be ilfeaniiiig that he has nc(ii;ircil a great estate.aiiid li.vs 
nothing bv do but ont, driiife, and be nrerry; or tligt he 
has .irrivei^at (he suiriinit of powei aim gippUuse, and is 
surrounded by crowds sof flatterers •ml dependent* 
Tliousaiirts .Slid inilhons who nie in reality*poor, auu * 
miserable, and gnilty, ais^vile, and weak, and foolish, and 
sinful, aml^wretctusl, dream that they arc rich, and happy, 
and innocent, aqd strong, and wise, and holy; .uid thus 
they .are evidently fii tlio broad rood to destruction, yet 
f.uiey that God is their friend, and heaven their [Hirtiun. 
In-short, the lifo^jf every nmiwiikeuod sinner is iiuthing 
but a seriisi of dreams ami follies, and diveis vanitjos, in 
which realities have no pl.tce. Ah ! the madman who 
scatters tirebranda, arrows, ami death as in sport, or the 
crirHiii.sl who jests and trifles iiiider the gallows, are the 
wisuil of piiiluSnpliers compiu'ed with those who sport with 
ttie wrath of (toil, and aiimso thomsob'es with tnllus.— 
Dr. Paj/aoiu 

* 'Tbe above is axtreelad from the intwasling " Personal 
Narrative of the Pirst Mentonautof H.sf.s. •Tiger.’” l,oa- 
doiit Chapiaan & ILall. . 
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PrUAMID ' ON THN ORKAT AWBRICAN DrSBRT.—A 
rorpiit number of the “ PlacervUle (Culifornial Uernld” hm 
iv letter from a coiTCsponiieiit at San Bernnnlino, in tliat 
State, pH mg an uecoimt of the discovery of li truncatcii 
pj'ramid on the groat Aiucrieaii desert, somo two hundred 
miles north-west of 'the jiAetiou of the Gila with tlie 
Oulorado. The discovery is said to have Iwen made by a 
party of live adventurers, who attoiiipted to cross the 
desert iu starch of a shorter route than that which is now 
known. The writer says:—“ An object appeared upon the 
plain to the west, haviug so much the appeawiuco of n 
■ n 'orlc <of art, from the regularity of its ontline and its 
isolated ^^ositioii, that the parly,determined on visiting 
it. Pn.ssmg over an almo-st l>arreh sand plain nearly a 
distance ot five.miles, they reached the base of one of the 
most woDcfeirfuI objects, considering its location, (it being 
the very home of desolation,) th.at tlie mind can ixissibly 
oonccivo of; nothing less than an immense shme pyramid, 
composed of layom or oouraca froin eighteen inches to 
nearly tliice feet in thickness, and from five to eight fivt' 
in length. It has a level top'iif move than filly feet siiuaiv, 
thtligh ibis evident that it was mce completed, hut that 
some great convulsion of nature had displaced its cutlic 
top, as it evidently now lies a huge and hrokeii mass upon 
one of its sides, nearly covued with the sands. 

“Tlds pyramid differs in some respects from the Kgjp- 
tian pyramids. It is, or was, more slender and pointed ; 
and while the pyramids of Egypt are composfxl of steps or 
layers wediug os they rise, tlio American pyramid was, 
undoubtedly, a more iiuished structure: the outer .siirlure 
of the blocks were evidently cut to au angle, th.it gave the 
.structure, when new and complete, a smooth or regular 
surfneo from top to liottom. 

“Erom the present level of the sands that surround it, 
there are fifty-two distinct layers of stono th.at wMl ava'ago 
at least two feet: this gives its present height one (umdrul 
and four icet, so tliat before the ton was displaced, it must 
luivB been, judging from an angle • of "its sides, at least 
twenty-five feet higher than it is at present. How far it 
cstonds beneath the sutfiice of the sandi^, it is nnpossihlo 
to determine, without great labour." . 

NovBisnMENT o» MeAT8.-^To preserve, in driving, 
the full nourishment of fneata, and their properties of 
digestiveiiess, fonns a mos^ important pdrt of tlio art of 
cookjngj for these ends, the object to be kept in mind is 
to retain, os mucli ns possible, the juices of the meat, 
whether roast or boiled. This, in the case of boiling meat, 
is best done by plaring it at once iu briskly hoiliiig water, 
'llie albumen on the surface, and to some depth, is imme- 
diatoly coagulated, and thus forms a kind of covering which 
neither allows the water to get into the meat, iioi- the 
meat juice into the water. Tlie water slaiuM then be kept 
just under boiling until the meat be thoroughly done, 
which it will lie when every part has been licatca to about 
103 degrees, the temperature at which the colouring mat¬ 
ter of the blood coagulates or fiscs. At 133 degree.s, tlio 
albumemsets, but the blood does not, and tliorcforc the nic.'it 
is red and raw. The same ruLs apply to risnstiiig; the meat 
iilionUi first be'brik'glit near cifdugli a bright tire to brown 
the outside, nut) ^hen should bo allowed to roast slowly. 

' ''I’sopAOJiTioN t>» JINS Robbs.— It may not lie known 
to many ot onr readers, that the, fine roses of the China 
varieties way he readily propagated by meaus of slips. 
Cut frem the well-ripened wood slips, three or four inches 
m ieiii^li, strip off a jiart of the foliage, and insert thorn 
in clean white sand, placed in pots or boxes. Keep them 
regularly watered, so that they may not^get dry, and at a 
regular temperature, Tliey strike root very freely. Some 
jiractire covering them with a bell glass, but those of most 
experience do not consider the practice necessary. Ladies 

a also propagate any of the choice roses desired,, by 
ing, iu the same ipanuer as fruit trees are budded. It 
adds much to the beauty of the hardy elimbers, to have 
the main trunk variegated with branches of roses, of 
different shades of eulouriug. We strongly commend the 
practice to thoso. who would thus adorn tlio shrubbery of 
the homestead.— A'menewt paper. 


Gom“ Arabic.—I n Morocco, about the middle of 
November, that is, after the rainy soasen, which Ixigiiis in 
July, a gummy juioc exudes spontaneously from the trunk 
and pfjucipal kranebes of the acacia tree. In about 
fifteen days it thickens iu fiirrows, down which it runs, 
eitlier in a vermicular (or worm) shape, or commonly 
assuming the form of oval and round tears, about the size 
of a pi^-on’s egg, of different colours, as they belong to 
the white or red gum tree. About the middlo of Ileccm- 
ber, the Moore encamp on the borders of the forest, and 
the lui'vest lasts six weeks. The gum is packed iu very 
largo sacks of leather, aud brought on the Wks of bul¬ 
locks and camels to ccvtaiii ports, wliero it is sold to the 
French aud English merchants. The gum is higJi'ly nutri¬ 
tions. Luring the whole time of liarvcst,-of the journey, 
aud of the fair, the Moors of the desert lire almost - ..^lely 
upon it; and c-iperieiice has proved that six onmss of gum 
aie suliicient for the support of a man tweuty-four hours. 

Mode ob PnEsEEVuta Seeds.-—T he vitality of seeds 
is often destroyed by liciug kept ioo dry. Too much 
moisture, on the other band, developes the germ. How, 
then, shall thcsW extremes bo avoidislf Ilermhi'tadt 
preiHises a remedy. He say.s, chance led to the iliscevrry. 
Ho rciadved from a great distance, certain grains which 
arc usually haal to pr- cure in Englaud, if impoitisl in the 
roinmon way. The seetls were niiicd with dried grapes, 
or ivaisins. lie sowed them iu pots, and they all came up. 
Since that time, he Iuls ordered his seeds scut from foreign 
countries to be put in blotting paper, and wrappeil np with 
raisiiEs, or with uioi-.t coarse sugar, Tims tar, he has 
never hud a failure vvitii seed.s so put up; while those 
parked ii; the ordinary way failed to germinate, idthoagh 
similai' to the former. Would it not ho noil to expu.se 
many of our garden seeds to the gentle maistiire of reisins 
or sugar for some weeks before tho* earth is suiliciently 
warm for planting ? Time might bo thus gain^ without 
any risk ot too rapidly dcvelopittg the gi-aiii .—OAio Farmer. 

\ UNiyoBW OB TUB Chinese Kebobveks.—T he Ue- 
[ form array are dressed in all sorts of clothing, but princi¬ 
pally in silks aud satins, v'itha red or ycUow rap—the 
body of tin; jacket being of the sumo colour. Tlie (Juang 
tniig men are said to be those with the red uniform; the 
(juHUgsi those of the yellow. Some youngsters dicss Itko 
fcmalik Tlie ohler followers may be distingiiisli^ from 
the younger by their long flowing Iiair. The new 
adherents, wbuso hair is still short, have a square piece of 
cloth sewu to the j.vcket, with the character Tnipang 
(I'eulfce) on it, and also a little wooden tallv suspended ftxnu 
a button hole, stating name and to vvli..t division tha 
wearer bclangs. After the bair becomes of equal length 
all round, they dispense with the tail, and secure the loose 
hair behind with a broad pin. Not having qny whiskers, 
they have a very delicate and cflciiiiuftte .appcarauce. 

YouiiiBoi NkOLECi'.—Walter ^ott, iii a narrat'vo of 
his personal history,'gives the follow ing caution to youth 
“ If it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse thc.se 
•(lages, let such readers remember that itis witli tho deepest 
regret tliat I recollect, in my inaiiUood, the opportunities 
of learning which 1 uogleetM in fliy youth ; aud through 
every part of niy lil«ras-y erweer, I have felt ]iiiichcd and 
hampered by my own ignorance, and I wonld this moment 
givc''hnlf the reputation I bare had the good fortune to 
acqtii 'e, if, by so doing, I could rest the rifniaining part 
upon a sound foundation of loaining and scieius.” 

GftD AjSSvE All.—An astronomer, who had long idol¬ 
ized his favourite science, became a mlous convert to 
spiritual Gliristianity, His ’utimate friend, knowing Ids 
extremo devotion to astronomical study, asked him, “ Wliat 
will you now do tVitk your astronomy r* His answer was 
worthy of a Christian philosopher. " I am now bound for 
lieav«i,V s'aid he, “aiia I take the stars in my way !’* Ry 
these words the astronomer taught his friends that he had 
transferred his affections from the created to theCaBAZOB 
—that, instead of finding Ids highest pleasure out of Ood, 
he found it IN CoD; and that tho true use of tho visible 
was to assist him in Lis mpirations after the eternal. 




































doar,” faid my mothci-, when he entered the 
room. 

“Yes. Lucy—perhaps,” he answerjcd, hesitat- 
iiig'ly ; “ I Ilo uot know what to say about that. 
No; I do not know that I have,"' ho added 
hastily. 

3fy father was n mercantile clerk in search of 
cinployinent. A fow inont hs before, he had been ill, 
and we feared he would die; but (^od spared him. 
When sujieiently recovered to return to business, 
ho found his situation filled np, and he was cast 
on his own resources. 

Tliese resources, alas! were very slendci’. lli.s 
illness lird sadly diminished tlieui; afld the pros- ! 
pcct of a dreary winterJupproachinif, and he unem¬ 
ployed, filled him with natural concern. 

Our family was not hirf^o. It had been larffer; 
but death h.ad .once and again and again entered 
it. One brother only and myself were left. Harry 
was jMungrr than 1. He was about sixteen, and 
had felt, school just as my father's illness eoni- 
mtiiecd; and hwc was another item in our dear 
par.'nls’ anxiety. Harry had been educated for 
eounling-liousc life; but we bad few friend's— 
none who could assist us in (his matter; and he 
too w.as nnomployed. 

My father Imo made many etEwts, had .adve.- 
tised and answered adrertisoments, had sought 
and obtjiiued interviews \\ ith employers, had seem¬ 
ed at times xvilliin reach of what Jiu sought and 
needed, but some fatalitj' appeared to attend bis 
efforts. He was loo late, or too early, or not yonng 
enough; or he was ignorant of some indispensable 
foreign language. 'Tfiose on!k who have been 
similarly circunwtanced know now many incidents 
go to make np » snceesefol applicxitio.i, and how 
little, for a tiihe at least, snecess seems- to ({epet^d 
on proved ctffdency and ntlUemialkcd eharacter. 

Let this pass for an'espianatibu; or sltaH Z say 
further, thiit onr hunn was in one 6f the popnTooe 
suburbs of London; and that, as a teacher of 
muSic to little l^rle, 1 was doing the best 1 could, 
and it ^va8 but fittle, towards my sidf-support. 
Farther than this, alas! I had no power. 

" 1 do not understand you, Willinm,” said my 
mother, in rgoindor to my fether’s somewhat con¬ 
tradictory information. "Bui I'fcar you have 
been again disappointed." 

My father did not imraediatdy reply; and we 
soon afferwards sat down to tea. ^ 

““ 1 Jwve had a liberal offer to-day, Lucy," said 
my ^father prgsentljr—"/ifjr what appears tfl be 
such; butit'giiist rest with you wbethev*! can ac- 
V^t it Of not." There wss a nraurnful tone in 
h£ voice, I thought; and I wondered at this, for 
generally he was cheerful and hopetiil. 

“How c!in it depend on moP” mj mother 
asked. 

" For how long would you agree to part with 
me P ” said my father. *■ 

“ 'fio part, William ! ” and my mother's counte¬ 
nance was shaded with anxiety. “ You do not 
mean, by your going abro.ad P " . 

“ Even .so, iny -dear. T ran, if 'i please, sail 
next montli for India on business which, at tliu 
shortest, will take up three years. The terms, as 
1 said, are liberal; but I shall itot go without yuur 
consmt.” b J 

My mother heard iu silence j she only asked, 


“ When must j im decide, William P” and was told 
that my father must give his answer to-morrow. 

That was a sorrowful evening to us all. Refore 
we separated for the night, and when W'e w’crc by 
ourselves, I said to my mother, " Yon will imt let 
dear pupa go, will you P " 

Ship was a kind and indulgent mother, and 
fondly devoted to our father; she was al.so a pru¬ 
dent, thoughtful woman. " I dare not an.swcr 
your question, Estlici';" she said. “ You must 
wait till to-morrow, to know how we, have de¬ 
cided." 

1 laid awake that night for many hours. The 
p.ainful possibility of the long separation which 
seemed to threaten us filled me with dismay. 1 
could hear, too, the voices of my father and njjrjih**'’ 
in the room below : a gentle mnrmuriug sound it 
was, but it prevented me from sleeping'. I beard 
my father, too, in solemn, earnest prayer; and 
then there was a short silence. Tliey had been in 
eonsnitatiun I knew, and 1 lunged to know what 
the result should be. 11'was Jong past midesglit 
when I beard ^leir sleps on flic sluir.s, and auw llic 
passing glimmer of their light through the chinks 
of iny unlatclicd door, as they went softly by. 
Wlieti tlio house was quite still, I sunk into p 
troubled slumber. 

'J’hc next day their decision was communic.ated 
to Hurry and me. It was what wo feared. My 
father thought it right to accept the appointment, 
and iny mother had consented. 

We had no time to waste in unavailing regrets: 
we had to prepare for my father’s dei^irture, ami 
he to make the best arrangements in his pow'er 
for our suppo-,-t during his long absence. A small 
Mim of money in baud, and an order upon bis new 
employers for a quarterly advance, to be deducted 
ftom his salary, seemed to insure us from the 
dread of destitutiw; aud we hoped, too, that 
(Harry would soon obtain employment. Tlius far 
all was well. 

The day of parting catoo. It was.ver.'y painful; 
but we determined to accompany my father to the 
docks, where he was to embark; and there wo 
stood, a little family group, on the crowded deck 
of the sutp, taking our 'tu.st farewell—a very sor- 
rowtbl one; for how probable it was tjiat we were 
thed parting never again to meet in thm world. 

father (ril'd to console us and keep np onr 
Spirits; bat it wits easy to see liow much he him- 
I self ne^ed to be uheered- 

Buy think that we h^d neither sight nor 
hearing for anything transphing around us; yet, 
in that painfnl h^f-bour, we slightly noticed 
another group, somewhat like our own, on another 
part of tliedeck. There wore a middle-aged couple, 
a yfouigcr man, and two lair girl.s. They, like us, 
were evylently deeply affected : there was to be a 
parting there. Presently the group was broken 
np. I'saw the elderly gentleman in conversation 


lowed, and the sister stood alono on deck weeping, 
though striving courageously to suppress her tears, 
while she waved her last adieu to her friends. She, 
then, was fo be a passenger, and a solitary one. 
In a sbort time the Captain approached her, and 
kindly leading her away, they vanished from oui’ 
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AH Ihis came t,> ^ny ineiiinvy altcrv.’iu'ils; 
n<, tliat time, llioui^h the scene pas-sed iicFore my 
CM'S, I little rcffardeii il. * 

Tlieii camo onr linal psti'tin}', (lie last blessing, 
ilie last cuimscl, tlie last whispered, heart-hveatiied 
praver, the Last kiss from a father’s lips, wliieh luwl 
never uttered a word but in kiiidiiess^atid 

A few hours later, and the ship was liir down 
the river, ami we who ruinaiiie^ were passing a 
dream-disturbed nippht in eur lonely home. 

After this, for some months, we went on much 
as before iny father left us. My mother l^ad 
euoiif^h to employ her at hinno, and i with my 
music lessons. As to poor Jlarry, he could get 
nothing to do, and his face began to wear a look 
of prouiaturo anxiety. AVo did not bceome recon- 
I'ileii to my father’s absenae, ami wo Ihuuglit 
mu<'h of the long time whieli must elapse before 
we could again meet; hut time softens even the 
pangs of separation, and wo were not so unhapijy ' 
as liad* been predicted. Our greatest trial, jjer- 
ha)&, was on poo^ Haray’s accoiiift'. 

\Vc liadhud two or three letters iVoni my father, 
in which ho spoke hopefully of his prospects, and 
cheerfully of his health and cnnifort on ship-board. 
The 'tiret was written before the ship left the 
ehannel, the next, and (he next after that, were 
written on tlio voyage, .‘uid sent to us by home¬ 
ward-bound ships. Then c'ume a long silence, ami 
.Tiler tiiiil —when \ye had began to eoujiire up a host 
('f imaginary fears^—a long and welcome letter. 

M\ i'athcr had landed in safety, and vvas dully 
engaged in the business wliich had taken him 
abroad, lie was well; too, ami comparatively nn- 
aifeeted by the climate.* All this a .cause for 
tliaukfnlness. But though safe when the letter 
wai written, my father iiad been in great peril. 
'I’lio latter part of the voyt^e had been di.sastruus. 
I'lie ship in which he sailed htul encountered heavy 
gules and storms, and had been nearly lost. P(jy 
many hours, .my father wrote, almost all hope of 
seeing another moulting dawn was given up by 
both passengers and crew; but the danger was 
averted aiid^e ship saved. • 

In his fdmer letters he hai^ mentioned that 
among his fellow-passcivgcrs was a yJnng lady 
with whom he w^s iniieh interested. Excepting 
that she Ijftd been placed under the captain’* pro- 
teelion, Mis» Herbert was solitary^nd unfriended, 
Jfe’icseribed her’maimers ns .very modest and 
winning, and her tone of conversaliim superior to 
that of the pasacpwra,in geiiernl, Aly father-sniH 
that Miss ilcrbcnS* londinesa bad first toifblied 
Ifis sympathy, for ho thought of Iiis Esther, as 
placed under the sainq circumstances; and he had 
oli’erod such attentions as an elderly gentl-mian 
might with propriety and courtesy show sto a 
young stranger lady. Tliey were received grate¬ 
fully, and nllcr a time my fatlirr and flio young 
lady had become to each other as father and 
daughter. Miss Herbert was going out to India 
a.s governess in an English fam% of rank and 
station in Calcutta. My father’s destination was 
Aladras. 

The events of the fearful night bad increased 
uiy father's interest iu Mary Herbert, by calling 
forth his admiration of her fortitude and fiiith in 
divine love and protection.* While others abaji- 
doned themselves to despair, she was* pale and 


I shriiiliiisg indeed.hut e.'ilm.an'd composed. Through 
nil the rlaiiger my father was hy her side, but not, 
he said, so mucli to support ber as to witness the 
power of tfitli ill tlic prospect, of sudden and awful 
dcafli. 'I'lius mucii for Ali.ss Herbert, of wliom we 
sumetimes talked when talking of my father—for 
his letters hud awakciuid an interest in her fortunes; 
and then it was that 1 reineuib^red the parting on 
board the ship, and wondered whether the young 
lady 1 had seen was the Aliss Herbert of iny fa- 
tlier's story. , • • 

Aly Iklher had heoii away from us abo'ut a ycijj; 
when a ehnxl arose ^'hich threatened us with ruin. 
One evening Harry came home, [lale anef agitated. 

T should say lllat he hiid* at length succeeded in 
obtaining um])loyineitt in un attorney’s oilice; but * 
his salary was very .sriiall, and his situation merely 
temporary. * 

“ Harry, dear, what ij the matterr” asked our 
ipother, anxiously. 

“ Have you heartl anything fiom Mortimer and 
Hughes to-day, mother i'” he said, hastily. Alor- 
tiyicr and Hughes was the firm for which our 
father was engaged. 

“Mortimer and Hughes!’’ e.xclalmed my mother, 
jivith increased alarm; “is it any ill tidings of 
your father she demanded, hurriedly. 

“ No, mother, no; it is not Hint: but Alortimcr 
and Hughes have failed—their names are in to- 
(hly’s Ouzette;’’ 

Our ^ciisulions were at first those of blissful 
relief from the suftiH'atiiig apprehension which 
Harry’s first words had caused. Not that we 
thought with itiditrcrencc of the commercial failure; 
but we hyd J'lilly expected thaji Harry had been 
charged with tidings of death. When, however, 
i Vo h'ugan to think cahuly of the intelligence, our 
I .spirits sunk within us. , 

1 Tile next worniiig my mother hastened to the 
i city, and our worst apprehensions were confirmed. 

I Nut only was niy father’s mission at an eiidf but 
\ he would be left willioiit employment in India, and 
I unprovided even with the means of rctnrning 
I home. Our income was also, and of course, aiid- 
I denly cut off. It was a hard case, my mother was 
told by the bankrupts’ assignees, but it could not' 
be helped. There might eveiitimlly lie something 
secured tor us; hut they gave little hope even of 
this, for the tii'iii was dce))ly involved, and the 
dividend woufd be very sm:Jl. * 

Aly mother was not »iA to give way to (tespond- 
eiicy. l^ie had that Tlappy coiitfddlice in Hod's 
superintending and iiitherly enrek which nothing 
could effectuall}' and geriiianenlly disphiTw, fonn^c^ 
as it was on the prinuises of the gospel; and that 
supp<>rt..ilid not fail her now. The btirdcn was 
not removed,‘Imt she was helped to hear it; and 
her example inspired us, her children,, with cou¬ 
rage and cner|(y. 

We began by retrenching our hitherto co(npara- 
tively small expenses, and I exerted niy.sclf to 
expend iny limited conncctioii, so .gs to be fully 
employed ift teaching. As ,to dear Harrj’, he 
iiiouracd over his helplessness. The small remune¬ 
ration he received tor his oecasional services in the 
attorney's oilice )vas not safticiept for his own 
support. Even this was at Ibngtli withdrawn, 
and he was again unefliployed. 


C c 0^ 
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I had obtaiticd one hew pupil. It was at some 
di.st.incc from homo, but lliis was of small import¬ 
ance compared witi» the, additional weekly half- 
crown which it added to our income. Oho moni- 
injr, in walking to Mrs. Lasccllcs’, my. new pa¬ 
troness, I was caught in a hasty and heavy shower 
of rain. It vexed me sadly. Uow little did I 
think tliat that very unwelcome shower would be 
the means of deliverance from threatening poverty! 

Mrs. Lascclle.s was a motherly, kind lady; and 
'./hen she ibund th.at,her little girl's music teacher 
had walked through the rain, and wiis very wet, 
shi,e insisted on my drying my garments ny the 
parlour fire before I gave the Jcssoii. She offered 
me‘cake and wine also, and maae me take it too—- 
" to keep the cold out,” as she said.* 

The operations of drying my frock and sipping 
the glass of wine were not completed when a 
knock was hcard'at the door, and a lady was in¬ 
troduced, whom Mrs. Lasc^dles at once received as 
an intimate friend, without the formality of an. 
aimouncemeut. 

“ I was not coining to see you to-day,” said the 
stranger, “ but this unexpected shower has drive,n 
me to take refuge.” 

T was pnzzled with the lady's looks. It seemed 
as though the connicnancc were not altogether, 
unknown to me, though I could not imagine where 
or when 1 had soon it. Tt was an elderly counte- 
nauce, very pleasant to look upon, though marked 
here and tlicrc with lines which told Of past trials, 

[ thought. „ 

I was about to retire, when Mrs. Lascelles 
stayed me. " Da not run away. Miss Malcolm. 
I am sure you cannot be dry yet; and it js a 
serious thing for ypnng ladies, yon Juxjw, or for 
old ladies either/" she added, with aplcasanksmilc, 
“ to catch cold. You miiij; not go, indeed,' till' 
you are quite ready ; Miy. Herbert and 1 have no 
secrets to talk over.” ^ • 

Mbs. Hkedebt ! I remembered it all—the part¬ 
ing siiche on ship-board. This was the lady I bad 
seen, sorrowfully bidding farewell to her daughter: 
she was the mother of my dear father's fellow 
voy.ager. How strange ! I thought; and I looked 
into the lady's face. 

She was regarding ino c.arueslly ako. 

“ Miss Malcolm!” she repeated. " My dear 
young lady, p.ardon my curiosity: do your friends 
live in London ?" 

"..My mother and brother, niadant;” I replied; 
" bnt mj' father is abroad.*’. 

“ In India ?” deked the lifuy. , ■ 

Yes ; he sailed moro than year agro,” I said. 

■‘*'In whkt ship did ho go out ?” Mrs. Herbert 
inquired; and her voice, I' 'thought, trembled 
slightly, i gave the name of the ship, and the 
name also of the captain. 

" I am glad, I am very glad, to have met you. 
Miss Malcolm,” she said tenderly; .and she took 
me kindly by the hand. “ You do not know,” she 
added, “ how mudi I am indebted to your kind 
father, though. I have never seen him, and how 
sorry Mr. Herbert and I have been iwt to have 
known your raotlfer’s direction, so that we cmild 
not call on her to express our gratitude. Yon 
must let us do SQ now.” , 

Then Mrs. Herbert went on to tell her friend 
how her dear Mary had found such a pleasant 


companion and kind projector daring her voyage, 
and that in her letters she spoke of him as her 
good step-father, and how that same friend was 
Mr. Maliohn, my father. She said, too, that her 
daughter was well and happy when she last wrote; 
which 1 was pleased to hear; for, as I said, wc had 
token su. interest in her. 

Mrs. Herbert asked me no more questions then, 
except that she ni'tcd down our address; and wo 
soon separated, she going homewards when the 
rain had ceased, and I to my pupil. A few days 
aftMwards, however, she eallod xipon my mother. 

Half an hour's conversation snSiecd to banish 
from their minds the idea that they had been life¬ 
long strangers to each other. There was a bond 
of sympathy in the circumstances > which Imd 
brought them together—the dear ones who "WlCrre 
far aw.ay. Tlicre was another bond of sympathy : 
each had passed through in.any domestic sorrows, 
hud had been supported under them. And there 
was yet a third, and a stioiiger bond—that which 
unites heart to heart, in Christian; ^**''**- “ Duq.is 

your Master, even Christ, and all yc arc brethren.” 

My mother lightly touched upon her piescnt 
sources of anxiety, her uncertainty respecting my 
father's prospects, the loss of incomo arising from 
the bankruptcy of his employers, and my brother 
Harry’s want of occupation. Mrs. Herbert spoke 
a few words of encouragement and hope, and then 
she departed. 

Wo did not suppose we should know any more 
of our \isitor, jmw that she had performed her 
errand; bnt wc were mistaken. ' (Inly a lew days 
afterwards, my inothcv received a short note— 
Would Mr. llejny Maleolu. call on Mr. llcibert, 
at a certain otlico in the city, at a certain hour 
the next day ? 

Harry went of course; and ho returned in high 
spirits. Mr. Herbert bad heard of a situation— 
a^lcrkshijj—ivliieb my brotlier was well qualified 
to fill. lie bad introdiiecd Harry, an 1 all preliml- 
iiaries were airaugrd. The salary was liberal, 
so liberal as to be sufiieicnt for the redneed 
oxpcr.scs of oi’.r home: dear Harrv tliought it 
magnificent. Mr, Herbert was of eb.irse, m bis 
estimation', one of the plc!fc,autest gentlemen Harry 
had ever met. ^ 

i^Iy. brother went day after day to tbe'eounting- 
liouse, and I to. my pupils, to wliotti two others 
wore added by tbe, recommendation of kind Mrs. 
Lasccllcs: and if it had not been for our nnecr- 
t'.iinty about dear father, we should have been very 
happy. Hut some mouths pass!^d, and we did not 
bear Iroin him. 

At length came a letter,; it contained good 
newSL My father had indeed been put to much 
inconcenicncc by the failure of his employers; but 
he had entered into another engagement, and was 
prosiwrin^ Ha remitted money to ns, which 
happily wo did not urgently need, thanks to good 
Mr. Herbert's exertions for Harry; and the only 
drawback to ths pleasure of the letter was the 
uncertainty of his return to England. 

PosTSCBiPT. Why should there not be a post- 
script to a lady’s story, as well as to a lady’s 
letter? Four years have passed away since my 
fatjier arrived in Indim He is not there now; ho 
is on bis passage homo. We expect him next 
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month; aiid my dear ihotlicr is rather nervous 
when the wind is high, otherwise she is well and 
happy. Harry is gay as a lark; his ^ary has 
twice been advanced; and his employers have pro¬ 
mised him another advance at Chri.stmas. At 
Cliristmas I suppose I must give up ^caching 
music: so George Herbert tells me ? and I—I have 
promised. Wo are very friendly indeed with the 
Herberts; and Mary, who came home last year 
with the family in whiSh she is governess, and 
who is‘ a lovely, aflcctiyiiatc, simple-hearted girl, 
says that we two ought to be sisters. • 

I wonder how many of these later events would 
havo taken place, and how many of our bright 
wouul have beamed, if my father’s sympa¬ 
thies had centred in himself.* 


. * A QUIET WATERING-PLACE. 

I “.iM reclining Isn a shelving bank, broken into 
little tufty mounds and grassy hollows, which 
slopes down from a height *of little less than a 
hundred feet towards the sea. The grass among 
Avliicli I am stretched almost supine lm.s not been 
mown this summer, and it is now the close of 
August, and in all probability it is never mown at 
all. It grows higher than my head, in some 
places, when I stand upright, and it i? mingled 
here and there with stalks of bearded whe^ and 
a spc<'ics of wild,barley and tall thistles in full 
bloom, aiKiund all and.each of which (he bindweed 
is seen twining loving^', and displaying, its round, 
while, trumpet-shaped blossom. The smell of the 
wild thyme mingles with the soft breese, beneath 
whose touch the long grass rustles with a gentle 
whisper ; the bees are buz/iing incessantly among 
the thistle-blossoms; the grasshoppers arc chiim- 
ing with a persistency that knows no pause; tlie 
small birds arc twittering their sharp and joyous 
notes; and*high aloft the full-throated lark pours 
forth a torrent of rapturous music th.at comes down 
like a flood upon the earth. Reneath, and flir away 
to the distant horisou, tdretches out thcglassy sea 
with not a I'Ipple on its breast, save where, close in 
shore, thiksluggi^i swell comes heaving lazily over 
the pebbly .beach, and dashes it| white curling 
breakers with heavy, sullen, ai^d cmitinuous mig- 
inur on the strand. And over all shines the hot 
and brilliant sun of an August day without a cloud. 

Away to the'left, ht the distance of a couple of 
miles or so, lic.s flic quiet watering-place, from 
whose tranquil cmbractf I diave wandered forth 
this morning to gaze Vpoii the broad disk of ^.ean 
and catch 4ts health-inspiring breath. Th^lotig 
pier, which stretches nearly a mile out into the 
Wine, shows at this distance like son* mq^istcr 
millipede stopped in the attempt to crawl over a 
surface of pohslicd crystal by some insurmountable 
obstacle. The straggling houses among which 
the motionless vanes of a windmill are pre¬ 
eminently conspicuous, comprcs.scd by distance 
into the appearance of a solid gi-oup, give an 
aspect to the little town very different to (he 
reality. The quiet watering-place is not by any 
means such a sociablo congregation of the dwell¬ 
ings of man as we are accustomed to designate By 
the denomination of a town or by any synonymous 


: term.. It is in fact more suggestive, though on a 
! smalt scale, of an Ameruuin city whicii has never 
been crested, or an Egyptian city which w'cnt to 
min some thousands of years ago; wide chasms 
of desert, arid grass and w'ecdy stunted bsu-ley, lie 
between the sundered streets and terraces; tlic 
ruins of a church that never was built stand in a 
square tli.at never was indosed; and plots of 
ground iutcuded for tbe habitations of a genera¬ 
tion which has almost vanished aw’ay aemain plots 
of ground still. 

Hut the quiet waicring-plnee has many chorms 
for me, aqd, judging from the well-dressi erj^'d 
, which at this motnent J can see thrbnging’ tiie. 

I beach, it has* substantial charms for thousands 
I more. I love to escape at times froiiftlic artificial* 
jifo of this moiling and multiraced metropolis, and 
to revel (if such a ward is applicable to the tran¬ 
quil delights of the place) in the contrast it affords. 
In the quiet watcrii^-placc, all around is in 
’marked and striking opposition to tire din* and 
roar and pretence of emulative London. The 
I whole town is perpetually tranquil and peaceful, 

I as though it were asleep; it is coachicss, cahlcss, 

! caiYiagcles,s, busless, horseless, assless, and, with 
i tlie exception of an isolated invalided poodle, 

; brought hither for change of air, dogless. Tlius 
i there arc no echoes in the silent streets, with the 
I exception of those produced by the tinkling bell of 
, the town-cner, and his subdued, unpretending 
voice. This man, the mo.st rcmark.’ible of the only 
tvro.piiblic functionaries I have 1>een able to dis¬ 
cover, may lie said to occupy a distinguished 
position in the little straggling town. In consc- 
queitce of the place not possessing a single printer, 
nor, (w a Inatter of course, that moist satellite of 
•the•printer, the bill-gtickcr, there is not so much 
as the wreck of a single placard to be discerned on 
the walls aqd hoardings, abundant as they are ; 
no public announcements, no puffs, no auction* 
bills; in sliort, none of those media ‘fok the 
gratiiituiis diffusion of knowledge which render 
London one vast seminary for the instruction of 
the rising generation, 'llic very aunonneements 
of‘-‘a concert tliis evening” at the As.sembly Rooms, 
nnder tho dircetion of the Signor and Signora' 
S4iuallini, which I saw this morning displayed in 
the stationer's window and at the door of my hotel, 
arc written in round text hand by Master Some¬ 
body, with a* pen that tvouldn’t spell and tjiat 
WQiild spurtle. So happens that tlA town- 
crier being the onl3'*4iiik of cqpimnuieatiaii be¬ 
tween tfie public a^d the indivi^al, his bell js 
continually tinkling, and his voice, which fAilT” 
overwork is growii,i^thcr thready and indistinct, 
is contjpually nrticnialing the news the hour. 
From baviug bqcn a long time almost monopolised 
by the fishmonger, who has most frequently need 
of his services, ttie worthi( man has acquired a 
habit of at li*nes awkwartUy concluding bjs pro¬ 
clamations witli the words “fresh every dav," 
which, however appropriate in tlio^ case of da’lis, 
flo\indcrs, cigibs, lobsters, soleSj and other members 
of the filmy and scaly tribes, wb take the liberty 
of suggesting would be as well omitted on the 
occasion of announcing tho melancholy fact of a 
body being washed ashore. • ' 

The other public functionary is an individual ns 
taciturn as the evier is oracular. He disappeors in 
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the (l:iy, I'ut lit iiijilit 1)0 may bo ciii;oi),i\tcn'<l 
WiiHiioiiiitr llie !i)loiit .vfi'ects), liiiiisielf an .'•ilent as a 
glui.'l, aiiil oiiiiiod like an avenger of l>lood. Ho 
lias iiinloi'te.keii Ihe di lenee ol the town by night, 
a'i l in order to be ready for any insUntanonus do- 
unind ni»on his valour, he carries a drawn sword, 
nursing it lilte a babe; and happily we are in a 
condition to state that it is innocent of slaughter 
as ever was a babe at the breast. « 

, I could lie heie all day. li.steuiiig to the .song of 
the lark and tlic song ot tlie son—that wondrous 
ti'chle and gloriou.s ba.ss whieh haruunii/.c .so well 
together—looking down on tho be^u'h, whore 
gctltleinen'in widc-awoke^.^ailiGs in broad-brimmed 
boiiueU of antlyi)ie I'ashiou, revived a.s .sun-screens, 
and ehiJdre^I wiili .sunburnt .f.iees and fat naked 
legs, are chattering, laughing, reading, or watch¬ 
ing tho exploits of the bathora in Iho brine. There 
ii child is sending up messengers to liis kite, 
hlfadied in the .air at the end of half a mile of 
htritig, while gv.in<Ipapa sinokev hia inccr.schanni, 
mid cuts tlifc paper inUsive.s which one alter 
another go lluttering upwards. Yonder a hoy is 
telescoping a distant steamer coming round ifio 
point, and width in an hour’s time will .>top at the 
end of the long pier, and e.irry a hundred or more 
of the visitors of the quiet vvatoriiig-placc baek to 
busy London. About a stoiie’s-throw from wliere 
I lie a couple of young ladic.s, bosom friends, have 
retired together with a favonrite boolc, whieh one 
of them reads aloud to the other, and I c.iu ilis- 
tingui.'-h by the iiioiiBiired cadence of her .voice 
that it is poetry she reads, and from the pntbelie 
; tones that reach my ear, that it ip a. tale of sufler- 
; iog and sorrow that has thseinated them with its 
! ehanns. c 

] But J am bound for tliosc two tall to.rer.'i 
I yonder, on the margin of tlie coast, and must be 
lip fiimi this dreamy vest, and pursue my way. 
Aliev wallx of a mile 1 come upon a coast-guard 
station,-vvlierc a conidc of black-boarded cottages 
and a fall sigiud-stnft' overlook a long line of tho 
coast as well as the hroiul expanse of wafer. The 
beach is aucessiWo by a shelving, grassy slope, in 
places rather rough and precipitous, and dangerous 
I • in the dark ; but among them an yivi.»ibk* path¬ 
way w inds down to the .shore; and lest be who 
tr>'*ad9 it by night should mistake his way, it is 
marked out for him by broad stones, placed at 
ve^uhir intervals, having their upper surfaces 
washed with lime as white as snow; which reminds 
U3 of a praclioc'^yvhieh prff. ails among the shep- 
Ijcisls of tho Fr|iieh plains, vyho use, for the same 
"iiilrpose of*guidajiee by night, the bleached skulls 
of dcivl animals, and of wolyes especially, vvlren 
they are ftrtvmate enough to slay them. 

1 Continuing my walk, the sister, towers, con- 
I iicctcd together by a pointed gable, reacliing half¬ 
way to their sumtnit.>i^loom larger ^aud larger ^ 
I approach. I find, as I stand ’’beneath their 
sbadovvs, that they are the remains of an old 
church, the body .of which has been moved away in 
I uoiiseqnonce of the encroachments j)f the sea, 
; wliich at this spot'ha;; made such inroads upon the 
churchyard that many of “ the rude foreiuthers of 
tho hamlet ’’ adjoiiiiitg have been washed out of 
their graves by. the salt brine. Tho Trinity 
Uuuao of Beptford Stroud, have purchased the 
towei-s, which they have fortified against the 


assaulle of the sea, and retain them for a land- 
inark. The-latest date whieh I can discover on 
' the suiTyimding tomUstones marks the year 17.87, 

I so that it would appear that moro than a century 
I has elapsed since this spot was used as a village 
I burial-ground. ’J'bere is another church, standing 
i about half-a-iuile inland, built from tho material!! 

I of the ohl one, and it is there that for the last few 
I generations the Cillager.s have worsliijiped when 
' livdng, and reposed when”dead. But hero, at this 
moment, some labourers,are digging a grave, or 
ratiu-r a pit of a very nngravelike form. 

I “ Is that a grave you are digging P ” I inquire. 

I “ It be, sir,” says one of the labourers, “ though 
’taint a very good shape.” 

: “ I thought tliis was no longer used a 

, burial-ground.” 

” No more it be, .sir, ’sept for drownded people. 
Bodies washed ashore is buried here, and this 
grave hi for a gentleman as was washed ashore la- t 
week. Yon arc ijtandin’ on fhe grave of another 
as was washed ashore la.-.t summer.” 

’ ■* Do yon know who this gentleman vva.s P ” 

; '• No, sir; there 1 ave been a many people down 

from .London to loolc at him ; hut he ain’t owned, 
and he’ll he buried to night.” 

As vve t.alked, u fUir-liairod child of six year: 
old was amusing herself with a blackened skull— 
opening and shutting 'the “ cavernous jaws," and 
prattling to, it in innocent unconseiousnes.s of mor¬ 
tality and its natural dreads—the motlicr look mg 
on with an expression in her facp that seeineu, in 
spite of .her evident want of culture, to take in the 
whole philosophy of the bosiues.-!. 

“ Give it to maniniy, Annie dear,” she said. 

“ Won’t hifo Annie! ” said the child, and 
, clapped tiie flesh]cs.s jaws together witli a ratlliiig 
' sound which evidently pleased her. 
j The mother took it away, mid covered it with 
, the loose earth, and pressing the child to her 
i bosom, carried it oflf to her cottage. 

i left the uniinislicil grave of the unknown 
death whom (ho sea had cast up, and strolled 
: honicwards by an inland route. I pa.-.sed through 
, some plea-.ant villages, aqd met the loaded harvest 
, waiu.s in narrow lanes, and read in a hundred faces 
: the jpy which the bountiful produce ot tho earth 
; had kindled there. Bnt the thought of the soli¬ 
tary and unclaimed dead whom tho sea, w-hose 
I voice was ever in my cars, had cast up, billowed 
; jfie in my lonely w'alk, smd when I got home to 
J my quiet watering-place, and -.vent to bed in my 
1 quiet inn, it .seemed to me tluit the inurmnrs ef 
i the sad sea, as they Inl-Jed mo to rest, were the 
I solcqm requiem for his departed life. 


WA-iT AND TIIE STEAM ENGINE. 

Genivs is the property of no age and of no coun¬ 
try. If Greecq,had her Homer, England has her 
Milton. If Jilgina gave birth to Plato, Britannia 
has given birth to Bacon. If Alexandria could 
j claim her Hero, Caledonia can boast of her Watt. 
1 The name of this distinguished Scot is inseparably 
associated witli the application of sfeam to the 
j highest and most practical ends. Though his 
I purents w,firG in a position to give him a cornpnr.a- 
I tively liberal education, his delicate constitution 
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iuterposril a iJerioim obstacle to Jii.s ])ro'.ircs.s. Hi.s 
altciidaiico at school was very irre^rulai, and sorjie- 
fiinos lie wa.s absent for several sucee.wive nionths. 
lint wlmt he lost in the class, he more tlAn made 
n^i in the ebaniber. Hia mind was intensely active, 
:iiij his habits of inquisitiveness opened to him the 
stores of knowlcd{;e; nor conld he Iqrn aNv*y from 
any subject of iinpiiry till ho had completely nnus- 
tered it. He needed only to bnprompted, and to 
him everythinj' became ilie boprinninpf of n new 
and devoted simly. Matnematies and meebanies 
were bis f.ivo.urite pnrsitits; nor was bis I'afjiur 
backward in providing; him with the necessary 
means for the prosecution af tlioao little experi¬ 
ments in wbieli in early life be was engaged 'Siieli 
vms bis applfeation to study, that he speedily made 
himself mquainted with every branch and depart- 
luent of .scieneo. 

It would bo bot.h interesting: and instrnetive to 
sV'ctcb the life of this illustrious man from the* 
(iiiie lliat he was enga<^ to a matbematieal 
anil mmtie.al instrument maker *in London, down 
to the period when he withdrew from business into 
the dignillcd ease and reliregieiit of private life, 
that, in the circle of those whom he loved, he 
plight enjoy that social intercourse in which he 
so truly delighted. To ilio la.st he preserved 
not only the full command of his extraordinary 
inlelleet, but all the alacrity of spirit mid the 
social gaiety whiph had illuminated hi% happiest 
dajs. It has been said, that ho had* in hi.s cha¬ 
racter the utmost abhorrence for all sorts of for- 
wardnessj parade, tmd pretension ; that there was 
nothing of clfort or ilnpatienec, any mord than of 
pride or levity, in his demeanour; .and that in the 
niiinners of no man could there have been a finer 
expression of reposing strength and of mild self- 
posse.ssioii. Wo can easily conceive, Iherct'ove, 
with what emotions sir Walter Scott looked upon 
“the man wbo.se genius discovered the means (of 
multiplying ‘our national resources to a degree, 
perhaps, cv/m beyond his own stupendous powers 
of eah'iilallun and combination; bringing the trea¬ 
sures of tbmabyss to tbo summit of the caMh— 
giving to tne fe-cblo arm of niansthc momentum of 
an Afrite—commanding maunfuctnres to arise— 
afTording means .of dispensing with that time and 
tide whicu w.ait for no man—imd of sailing with¬ 
out, that wind winch defied th» commanua and 
threats of Xerxes"bim.self. This potent comuiauder 
of the elements—this abridger of time and space— 
ibis magician, .w}|ose cloudy machinery has pro¬ 
duced a change in.the world, the effects of ^hich, 
*exti-aordiiuirv as they nro,,nre perhaps only be¬ 
ginning to be felt—.was not only the most pro¬ 
found miuj of science, the most successful eoiftbitier 
of powers and calculator of numbers, as adapted to 
practical purposes—was not only one (^' the most 
generally «rml-iufbrmed, but he was also nne of 
the kindest of'human^ beings.” In his eighty- 
first year, the alert, kind, benevolent old man— 
surrounded by a little band of udtthern literati— 
“ had his attentioa at every one’s question, his in- 
formatiou at every one’s command. Hfs talents 
and fancy overflowed on every subject. One gen¬ 
tleman was a deep philologist; he talked with him 
on tho origin of the alphabet, as if be Itad been 
coov^ with CadinUs; another a celebrated ci-itip— 
you would have said tlmt the old man Bad studied 


political economy and bclles-leffrcs all his life. Of 
.■>eiLiicv?it i.s mmcees.sai'y to .Kpeak ; it was his own 
; distinguished walk.” IVmn his wide and varied 
' attainnienfs lie wa.s fitted to move in .any circle; 
and tbero was no circle in which bo was not. re- 
, ncived ns one Cf the blgber types of our bumanily. 
Literary honours and distinctions were conferred 

■ upon him in piofnsion. Shorty bifore bis death, 

I be was elected .a member of the National Institute 

■ of •France; and in quitting the woild, ho left bc- 
' bind bim a reputation as unlipiilcd us Mio domaiit 
; of seicnee or the empiro of civilisation. 

I Ilnt^t is not so nmcli with the eiiariidlcr^of flio 
I man that we b.nvo J.o do, as with his inventions; 

' nor so mneh i^ith the details of those Invcntifiris, 
as with their appliealiotf and practical working. 
His discoveries may‘be full of inleve.st.'as the mere • 
fruits of genius; but when no think of their in- 
i fluenec on civilisation* and selenct, and social liap- 

I iinesK, we have n thenic which challenges tbo 
lighest efi’orts'of eloquence, and wbicb no force of 
I cloMcuea c-m fiillt express. _ * " 

I Tliei-e is •scarcely a boy that ’occupies a form in 
j one of our common public seliools, tiial is not fand- 
liar with the stcam-engiue; but bow few Inave re- 
fleeled on the magnitude and the ellecls of its 
|.motivo power. The expansive force of steam, in 
' raising water or any other liquid body, by prcs.-iiirp, 
above its natural heiglif, was known even before 
the Christian civi. And though in Prance hijiuo 
ftw efforts wfere made to use steam for meclmnieid 
purpobts; though about the middto of tlic seven¬ 
teenth century, the manpiis of Worcester eon- 
stru^cd his scmi-omiiiputent engine, by wbicb one 
j volninc of wafer a^nrefied by fire could drive iqi forty 
' volumes pf gold water; thoug|i tliirty years ufler- 
^ ward.s» Savary cxbiblled to the Royal Society bis 
] model of an engine for draining mines, and raising 
{ water to unusual hcigjits; though Popin, the 
I Prcncli engineer, improved upon Savary, by mak- 
' ing the steam act through tlio cylinder and (he 
piston; and though the ideas of both Ih'cs* men • 
gave birth, in the mind of Newcomen, to a ma¬ 
chine in which there was a distinct vessel lor the 
generation of the steam, and which was intended 
fo 'raise water from greater depths, it was not till 
Ihc stcam-cifgine came into tin; hands of Walt; 
that it took on tliat mighty and all bnl perfect 
form which rcsnlted from his inaiiifold itnprove- 
incnts. 

Tt is welf known that water is converted Jnto 
steam by tbo actiow of heat, and that a cubic 
iiieli 0 ^ water, wei^fiiig rathe/ iflore than 250 
! grains, may be tuipicd into aiwlquul weiglitaof 
steam; while, in the act of transfomatiofl, It 
absorbs so mneh heat as to increase more tWu 
seventeen hundred times in bulk.* In other 
words, a cubic inch of water may, at the boiling 
I point, bo converted into a cubic foot oS steam, and 
‘ it is this dUTcrenoe of bulk which gives us the 
1 true idea of the power of the steaTn-ongitm; And 
\ct this expansion of the liquid body would bo of 
I little service, unless there vrerij con'eaponding 
■ moans of affecting a subseqvent reduction of the 
; steam. This readion is prodiiced by cold, which 
' robs the.stcam of so much of its latent heat as to 
' render it incapajrle of maintaining the vaporous 
' form, and so rwluces it s^ain ») water. But tbo 
, steam once formed "la, ia Watt’s engine, carried 
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alonga|)Ipe into the cjlindcr, aiul passes tlirougli 
a valve 60 contrived as to regulate the quantity of 
steam aidmitted, aecoriling to the aauouut of power 
vequircil. The cylinder is inclosed on all sides, 
liaving an inleniiil piston, wholly shielded from 
the external air. The downw.arJ pressure of the 
air is lust, but, in lieu of it, steam is aJiniltcd 
above the piston ns well as below. The cylinder 
is preserved constantly w.arm, and the conden¬ 
sation of the steam is effected in, a separate 
cylinderykept in a cistern of cold water. Sup¬ 
posing that steam admilteinl above tlie, piston 
presses it downy a valve is Uien opened, by which 
t.ho, steam Js conducted to the condenser and in¬ 
stantly cooled, whereby a vacupm is formed above 
the pision.r Meanwhile steam is being admitted 
below the piston, and as the latleiv has' now a 
vacuum above it, it is forced upw.ards by the 
pressure from Icucath. The coimnuiiicalion be¬ 
tween «tho condenser and the uppdr part of the 
cylindcl is then cvit oftj and another opened with 
the lower part, whereby another scries of changes 
occur, the steam driving the piston upwards and 
dou nwards altermite^'. To the piston is attached a 
metallic rod, which shares the reciprocating mo¬ 
tion given to the piston, and lionco an^ machinery 
attaened to tho remote end of the piston-rod is 
thus moved to and fro through an equal spiicc 
with great rapidity. 


Rut let us turn to the niolivc power of this 
machine, lu the arts it takes the 'load of .all 
other inventions. And if wo tliink of the economy 
in time and labour and cost wliich.*its.ijisnrcs, its 
mcriis .aro<literally unspeakable. It is ascertained 
lhat tho steam power at present employed in the 
United Kingdom is equal to tile labovr of eight 
millions of men, or one million six hundred horse¬ 
power. And if it be true that a horse requires 
eight times the quantity of soil for producing food 
tliat a human being does, it follows that the food 
requixed ibr one million sik diundred thousand 
horses would be equal to the'food necessary for 
twelve milliens eight hundred thousand men. 

Tli^e draining machine of ISTeweoroon, which was 
sent to Walt in 17G3 for some repairs, he found 
to he a clumsy, noisy, incfftcicut apparatus; and in 
twen^’ yeers he had made and patented all those 
improveincuts which rendered his erifeiiic lit for 
those raVious and wondrous applications to which 
it is now dero.tcd. Rut for these improvements, 
Rritain could never have produced those manu- 
faclnres, winch challenge the competition of tho 
world, and find a market on tho most distant 
shores. If human labour, or even horse-power, 
were employed instead of machinery, the manu¬ 
factures could not bo produced at so cheap a rate; 
or<if tho mechanism were less perfect, the article 
would bo inferior in quality and in texture. “ llie 
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rapid growtli and prodigious mni'uitudc of the 
cotton manufacture of Great Britain qro beyond 
all question the most extraordinary phenomena in 
Oio history of industry. Our command* of the 
finest wool naturally attracted our attention to tlic 
woollen manufacture, and paved the way fur that 
superiority in it to whicli we Imrq loni^ since 
attained; but when we undertook the cotton 
maiyifacture, we had corapnratiwely few facilities 
for its prosecution, and had to struggle with the 
greatest .difficulties." But discovery and me* 
chanical genius came to ^rnr relief. And though 
little more than half a century has elapsed since 
the British cotton inanufactnao was in its infancy, 
it now form.s the principal business carried on in 
thil country,* affording an advaufligeous field for 
the adciimnlation and emplayment of millions 
upon millions of capital, and thonsands upon 
tnonsands of workmen 1 The skill'and genius by 
which these astonishing results have been achieved 
hav^ be’en one of the main sources of our power; 
they have contributed •in no coAimou degree to 
raise the British nation to the high and con¬ 
spicuous place she now occnpjps. Nor is it too 
much to any, that it was the wealth and energy 
derived from the cotton mauulhctiu'e that bore us 
tfiiimphnntly through a mighty national crisis, 
and which enables us to sustain weights that could 
not be supported by any other people. Nor can it 
but be intensely iptcresling to the mori^ philan¬ 
thropic and benevolent, to reflect how Science, and 
discovery, and mechanical skill have progressively 
lightened onr hufhunity of some of its heavier 
burdens, aiid relieved it* from the pressurd of toil 
and suH'ering. More th&ii this: with the progress 
of invention and mechanical labour the resources 
of the couutiy have increased; weaUh, luxury, 
veliiiemcnt, and social comfort, have all followed in 
the train. 

As might have been expected, Newcomen’s eiv 
gines, winch were used in all the mining districts, 
were soon supplanted by those of Watt; and, to 
say nothing of the eflicient operation of the one in 
contrast witlu the other, such was the savinff ef¬ 
fected in time and labour, that tlio proprietors of 
the single mine of CliajJbwater, in the county of 
Uornwall, offered tp pay 25001. per annum to Walt 
and bis p.'S'tncr ftJr the use of each engine. *11118 
was equal to oiic-tfiird of the vaiue of the coal 
savc(l by the new apparatus ; from which it woiiM 
appear that hitlierto no less a snm than 7500^. had 
been expended yoar^ hi waste fuel. A mighty imf 
pulse was thus giveu to mining speculations. ‘Not 
only were old mines, whiqji cquld net bo profitably 
worked in conseqnenca of the heavy outlay in the 
consumption of fuel, made to yield a fair reJurn, 
but new mines wore opened, and the countrj be¬ 
held the workings of a power whose rmnoter ap¬ 
plications and whose final achievemenrs nw one 
could foretell. • ^ 

It was now Iho object of Watt to*render his 
machine applicable to general pni^ses. He not 
only sncce^ed in making the engine move in a 
straight lino instead of a curve; not only pVocured 
a double action by the alternate admission and con¬ 
densation of steam above and below the cylinder, 
ami so gave a twofold power for the same size of 
cylinder; but be conccived*tbat one-third of tbc 
steam might be shut off from the boiler before tlie 


stroke of the piston, whether upward or down- 
ward, lyiis completed; since the expansive force of : 
the two-tlyrds which were admitted, would be 
snfHeient to perfect the rise or fall of the piston. 
Though Watt did net carry out this idea, it has 
since been effe'eted; and, marvellous to say, there 
are machines in Cornwall which are worked on 
this principle of expansion, and by which a bushel 
of coals is made to perform the labour of twenty 
meil working for ten successive hours, wbieh is 
equivalent to performing a man’s daily I'J'ork at the* 
cost of a single halfpenny. If Watt lefl^ 
provement to be carried out by otliers, his geni%< 
provided an* appara%is, which be liamcd the go¬ 
vernor, by which lo I'cgulutc the quantity of steam | 
admitted from the boiler to tbc cylinder,; and it is 
this regulator, Und a skilful employment of fly- , 
wheels, which constitute the true secret of tbo , 

, .'istoiiishing perfection of the manufactures of our 
epocli. It is tjiis which confers on tliu steam* | 
engine a working movement which is wholly fpcc | 
from irregularity, Snd by which,it caji weave the j 
most delicate fabrics as well ns communicate a ; 
rapid movement to the ponderous stone of a flour- i 
I mill.. It may be true that in its .ipplication to mills 
I and factories, steam is more expensive than water¬ 
power ; but ibis is more than coni{>eiisated by the ' 
case aud steadiness with which it is worked, sus 
well as by its being independent of situation or j 
season, of time or place. j 

'There is no'evidence that tlio idea of a rail ever 
entered 4he mind of Watt, in connection with his 
locom'ptive engine. That it might bo employed 
on the common highway was as far as his thoughts ! 
rcachi^d. But what are now the achievements of ! 
railway tnwsit! When stngc-co'acli travelling was | 

? t its \*cry height and perfection, it* did not exceed i 
cn miles an hour; so <Iiat the journey from Lon¬ 
don to Brighton, n disUnee of fifty miles, was 
never perfornftd within the five hours. Now it ean- 
be done by steam loeomotivc in abont two Iiou^s, or . 
if we avail ourselves of the express train, nothin * 
sixty minutes of time. 

It is more tliau sixty years since the first steam- 
vessel in Europe was seen gliding over the bosom : 
of the lovely Clyde; but now wc can cross the _ 
Atlantic, and force our passage to the most distant ! 
shores of the gloix!. Nor enu steam navigation bo | 
said to have yet reached its perfection. Its future i 
development ina}' throw its present triumphs into ! 
the shade, and be pregnant u itli results \^hich*)io | 
hnitinn reason can cnlqdliftc or determine. . At tlie | 
beginnlifg of the present century iC w*as the labour i 
of two men to throw off about two4nonsand I 

a day from the printjug press ; and now, by tlie 
a]iplication of stcarfi, wc can insure i^iorcr than : 
double the number in a single hour. I 

But space fails ns to enumerate and describe tbc ' 
various applications of this wondrous nioTive power. i 
What M, Arago predicted hi his address on the i 
claims and merits of Watt, to the members aof the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in France, lias all been 
fnUilled. In the short period of a.lew weeks be i 
has peuetraffid as fur into the -bpwels of tlio earth j 
ns before his time wonid have rdqnired a hundred | 

years of painful labour; he bus tliere opened up '■ 
spacious mines, and in a few minutos cleared them | 
of immense volumes of water;* has brought up ' 
1 to light these boundlflls stores of mineral wealth j 
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j ’vlilch till tliCM lay ci'>np,ralc<i in (he virgin part’ll; latcd. Eor the saino regson, il is also right that 
! has tivistt'd iIk.so iimnciisi-fi'ldb of gigaiiiie cable the imiltitiitle of enstom-bouse and other oaths 
ji by u'hii li ilie ship of th/; lini: etiibraces in safely which hy law were so constantly required ns to 
11 her iiiu-lior in tlie mi,M of the tumuli nous waves; take away all their solomnity should have been 
11 has 'lith this power unilod a ilelicacy which weaves abolished. 

{' the microscopic lilamcots of the ddicalu, iiiuslin.s One, however, caimot help feeling respect for the 
I Mill .o-riiil laoij; has bia.ught swamps into culture, convictions and the seutiinents in which inatij of 
.o'd ir.somsl ferlile o iiiitrics from the most deadly the prarliec.s* of the olden time had their tbunda- 
; mils'll; has c.uvcVlcd villages into towns, and lion, i'or example, we have two ancient stones, 
i! ill" comitiy witli elegant mansion.s; .uid the one of which we bivll into the top of n win- 

ij lias advanced towns to large, beautiful, and dow in our hou.se, and the other at a corner of onr 
I v'l'.illliy cities, and gireii to England a world-wide garden, on which are eiitwed the inscriptions, SuU 
j cmiiirc! ' })eo honor it ghria, and Virfus pro diritiis. 

'J'he mitnral world is giie grand storehouse of I'licso stones, no doubt, a century or two ago, sup- 
i agtiuie.s amt iiilluenees: inir ra'ii we lielicve that ported tiie liufcls of the doors in some house, the 
I tlio investigation of p)iy.sical forces has ri-achcd its proprietor of whieli desired, at its e’-eetioii, tifre* 
j final iiiiiaf. No iiini can foresee the ultimate cord liis devout wisli that the dwelling init’ht'be 
limits or rc-ults of iiieclianical discovery and skill, coiisecratcd to the honour and iflorp oj'God, and 

Science is but In its intaia'y, ami every scientific his oonvietion*of a truth which ho desired might 

I truth is being pressed into the service of man. "i be had in remembrance by liM deseeiidants, that 
; There will he men of genius in time to come, as worth I’-s better than wealth. At the same time it 
! thin-e hare been men of genius-in time pa.st. But might he the case, that these inscriptions wer.l no* 

, rich !is F.nghuid is in her scientific and mcchn- thing better than the device of superstition in onr 


rich !is Kngland is in her scientific and mecha* thing better than the device of superstition in onr 
nieal gciiins, she is richer and iiiighlicr still 1 forefathers, to keiu) away vv itches, fairies, and 
in her moral iind religions power; and it is on the j other uiicarllily anti evil spirits from their hahita- 
raithliil application and the true direction of* this lions. In point of fact, we know that itvva.s -ilien 


powc.'', niiJcr Oucl, that the nations are dependent so. In most instances they are the rcmmaiits of a 
iiir their rcgeiioiation, freedom, and luipplness. time when, from snpcv.stilions fear, men used all 

maiuirr of ehernis against cncliantmeiit, and pro¬ 
tected lliemseivcs, as they vainly im:igiiicd,:iu;'.iiist 

iVviiTii VV1-I,'U TVs!fi>ii>'i’itvvts I VQ’i'' invasian of di.scnsc and tho ineuvsioiis of the 

.t.KA..C.t,.S.—IN.st ull UO.Mit.—t..\Si m,.listers of the night. 

'\\IIjLS. • This feeling beltings to all'nigos of ignoratien, 

fn the na/nr of God, .1,11. n. Such used lo'bo the .and liau shown itself in all etinntiies. The cclo- 
c O’liiieiicemeut of the tlced or iir-lrmncnt by vvhii-h bratctl traveller, Mr. Lav'.ird, has given us, in the 
all iiiimraiices were elfccied on a vc'-scl’or its account of his researches in Syria, a deseripf ion of 
cargo. Tins might haw had its origin i.i tlitfcr- certain bowls .and cup.s th.it vvero ftmntl in the 
cut soorcps. Somt' men hod, and many still have, ruins of Rahjlon, and which arc now in the Bri¬ 
an objection to evpijtlpng in tlie I'muior of the tisli Mnsunni, containing iiiscriptlon.s which >vci'i; 
Miitiiro of insnram.'i', conceiving it ti' bo something evidently intended as a defence against evil spirits 
aliictl to a game of flitnice, and tlm use of these and every sort of mislbrtinie. They are siippoMS.I 
vvojifls'iniglit seem a sort of antidote or set-off to to have been the vvi/rlc of (he Jews during their 


INSUBANC!K.S. 


-iNsriiivrioNS.- 

tVIELS, 


'•neh a notion. Or the praetice might have a eoii- 
si'levablo spice iif .superstition in it, as sailor.i 


captivity in Babylon : and as a speciiiieii of their 
belief in witchcraft, and their adlieren.’e to tho 


j never like to go to .sea (,ii Friday, hot alvv;ij s, if arts of the magician, lliey are not'a’sittle curious, 
j ptissilde. on Siniday, when they have the beiictil of How thankful sliould"vvc be if vve have been de- 
'.he prayers of the church for all t’'.avellcrs by sea liveved from such delusions, and have been taught 
; .and hind. Or it might .spring from a spirit of real in •'iiiiplc faith and humble rcliaiieC to coinuiit 

I jiicty, desiring to ai'kiiowlcdge Clod in every solemn ourselves, our^faiiiilies, and our hahitatioii.s, to tlie 

! and important traiv-aelien, and taking him to wit- •'arc and keeping of him who sluinhcreth not nor 
! iicss as to the good faith and siiic'vrily which ac- sleepeth, who giveth his .angels charge over us, 

I coinpirtiicd the ratification-of the agrc’cineiit. , Tho " and vv ho is our refuge and onr f(>rtress, our God, 

j same feeling mpy also be Stipposed to have dictated in whom vve may trust 1 " 

the last seiiipnce in every policy of 'insuvance, Buferring to the occasions on which solemn es- 
. S'w'hicli generally w'a.s, “ And so (}od scinl th" gnod prci'-ioiis may be t'liiployed, vve have often been 
ship to her port in safety.”' iiivircsiscd with this in tW phraseology adopted in 

j vVe believe such phraseology is now discontinued the framing of some people’s wills Or last testa- 

; in deeds of marine iiihuraiico; and in the case of nieiits, when that has been done by themselves, or 

•\ life policies, where, with equal propriety, they vvlpne fftc mere formal or technical stylo has not 
!i might have been eipploycd, wc do not think they hoeu followed throughout. Sumo recount, in terms 
!! were iiitrodiieod. Perhaps it is a.s well. Not that of the tiiosl tender gratitude, the mercies of a Imig 
(i God ought not to bo devoutly acknowledged in all life, and liuni,t>ly acknowledge the hand from which 
*1 onr doings and uiulert..akiiigs. But such things, they came. Some, with words of great solemiiily, 
ii through the corruption mid ineonsHleraleness of euinir.it their spirits to their God and Redeemer, 

II men, urc not etily apt to degenerate into mere and their bodies to the keeping of him who is the 

j form, but thereby to beeoine, by the light and ir- resurrection and the life. AVhile oUicivs express 

j reverent use of tho Hi vine name, oim of tluise their anxiety alxiut their children, and in the most 

j modes of protawity and impiety by which the third earnest manner give them some solemn charge, or 

commandment-of the decalogue is so often vio- 'some imlhtul injniietioii as to their plans and con- 
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duct iu life. All tliis is Fofaictuncs very tom-luiif:, 
ncr can wo think that on such an occiuioii it i.- 
nut of placo. JNay, we doubt not that cvuusoli 
and wariiiupfs thus ^iven may have in Mnnc 
iustantv-) jiroduc-cii an iln^)rt•s^ion on the minds 
of !»«ir\ Ivors, w'hicli otiior rnuuiis had failed to 
efli-ct. • 

As a sequel to these ronci’tious, we subjoin 
some piLssatfes from the lust wilr and testament 
of a veiy worthy person, whoso sound sense and 
};o()(l niiisl, we tlijnk, he appreeiiitcd by 

every well-ordered mind. It happened to ])aSs 
aeeidentally through nor hands, altliou^h we had 
i.o ae(|uaiutsmce with the party. 

“ 1, A. !>., rysidiiij'ill .widow of the late 0. E. 
of tiikiiijs into eonsiilcration that a kind I’ro- 
lidtiiee laid put it into the heart and mind of U., 
m;^ ehlo-il daiiohtev, to devote her ,whole life to 
the welfare of the familj' {jratiiitously, and iu par- 
tienl.ir to bo the eomp.iuion, the stay, and the com¬ 
fort »l her father and mother, dnrjn{' their many 
^ ici-'?ilude.s and ttials." Consulciiuff also, that 
I while all the other members of the family reei ived 
i provision.-!, and were enabled ti» enter int(> life for 
!| ' theiusilves, she, in uiiilcilakin;.;' the trouble of tiio 
li dtmie'-lic eoucerns. in duly and love to her father 
ij and mother, saerilieed ev.-ry otlier einisideration. 
!; Coii'idi-iiiig' also, that but for her eomj>.nny and 
]l a'-sislaitee dnriiij; the Ions' hnd helph'Ss slate of 
j. lier father, my heart and my slii-ii”th, Winianly 
j; •speakin!', would have failed altooelluT, Cousider- 
i i iii^^ farther, and sti’i jnore paitieularly, that durni)-' 

; i my wiJowlwiod, for iiow.idsnit thirteen yeiir<, when 
j] iiiereiiHi.d a^je and deelinqi'j health had conic npim 
!: me, she Iui.h tenderly and alfoctionStcly natehed 
1 over, attended, and assisted me, wlien I often 
!' found nii self helpless indeed. And coiisidorlii;', 
I, therefore, that the only recompenee for her p real 
trouble, love, and aflcction T can make, is to ksue 
to her my little all; my only regret beiiiff that I* 
I oannot reward ncr as I think she deserves. 1 de¬ 
sire, therefore, and do hereby assif'ii, dispone, and 
leave and bequeath to my said eldest daughter, 
<3. K , ill c.asc#!it! survive me, all and sundry goods 
and gear, and .sums of nioney, :ftid every otlicv 
thing, be it what it may, pertaining and belong¬ 
ing, or wlii(ili iiiiiy.pertain or belong to me at^tlie 
lime of my ileutli, and also all and Avholc tlie 
housrfiold furniture of every description, Includinjj; 
bed and table linen, and silver pktc, which may 
bo in my possession at the time of my death. 4o<l< 
such is niy aiaiety ikr Iny said daughter’s eomibrt 
and well-being, an^ such ray impression of her 
right to everything iu tlfl; cvrcnmstauec.s boiore 
mentioned, that if my dtlier rhildren will remmn- 
ber wliat they owe to their mother, and will ^ey 
and fulfil a mother’s earnest wish and last request, 
they will never distqrb, or seek to distiirk, or call 
i ill question, the said G. E.’s right to the whole of 
il the furniture and’silver piatc J now desire her to 
get; and I therefore desire that thi^j my lost wish 
he ntloctionatcly conimnnieatcd to them immedi¬ 
ately after my death. Declaring that in esamting 
this deal in favour of my said daughter, I have 
not done so from any want of affection for the 
other members of my family, for I am quite satis¬ 
fied with their coiidpct ana '^flection towards my¬ 
self, and desire to bear the Mime regard, to therti 
I as to the said <3. E.” 


, I 

A-^’KIHT WALK IN GllEJiUE. | 

Tiuv V 1 . 1 . 1 N*'ill Grei'ce iK*g*'neriill,v performed on i 
hur-scbiick or i>n luiili s. Tlie roads arc infrequent 
ami bud, extending only for a lo'V miles round | 
iVthoiis, and thence to two or three <if the priticipal ! 

towns, such us Thebes. Argos, and N.-nipliii. 'fhe I 

liavellcr m.iy llicrefoie steer ift any direction be [ 
jilouic.s, making b's mute wilbmil much regard to j 

iiigliways or bv>’Wiijs, and vvilli inure, freedom , | 
than he could go on fiiol t)irou|^h iields from one 
\ ill.igc to iiiiothtT in Eiiglaiid. Horsus ami n 
guide arc gcjieridly hired^ for the whole joiAiicj'* 
and. in addilion to-uiTc lio'^each rider mi<>his ser- 
\;iii<, two or three arc ofico led as iiuck-hor.scs to 
e.inw the baggage and ]>un isimi.s. At aiight the i 
tiauillcr pilches his lent in some sheltcied spot, 
avoiding low luiid, wbvi'e he spmad.s his ciupelr, 
ainrolls his inaltvess, lights his lire and eookn his 
sup]a’r; and in the nioi iinig, after pi-vf’orining his 
aliinfions in Iho nesq’est slicam. ho rcfre.dH's liini- 
seif with hot coffee, eggs, and whatever else hi.s 
.•onnnis.sariiit' supplies, ami continues his journey. 
During tlic hottest part of the day he generally 
halls,' rcsling under the shade of an olive or 
orange grove, or stretching liiniselt upon llio rmlc 
Iiai’il hcnchcs of .soiiic village khan. UrocceiUng’ 
thus .at the rate of three or ibiir mile.H an horn-, ho 
Usually accomplishes, hotween sunri.su and huiiscI, 
a ilistance of li:om thirty to forty miles. 

'J’his, though somewhat roniaiitie, and pleasant 
x‘H!!Ugl.i sft fiixst, is not a very lively or elmeiful w.iy 
of frawlliiig. Uiio gets very tired of .sitting so 
long on lioVrehaekj and going so slowly. Dy way 
of change, therefore, my Irieiid aud 1 rexolveil, as 
we werq aUhuS to visit Eleu.si<i,'to make our cx- 
eursiiHi tlidre tui foot, thinking t3|at if we 'must 
need.s walk, we might as well do su ou four legs a.s 
on eight. Khnisis is only Wiont tliivly-si.x stadia, 
lU' nine inile'>, from Athens, but tlie extiviue lieat 
of a Jul^v sun rendered such an excursion daiijjcr- , 
on.s, if not inqiossiblo by day ; wc theicforif chose 
the night lor travelling, and the day lor resting 
and seeing the antiquities of the place to wliich 
we wore boiuid. 

It was about eleven o’clock at night when we . 
left the city of Athens. 'I’lie goixl people wore I 
retiring fo their beds as we inado our retreat irmn 
tbeir uarrow and ill-paved streets; and it was not 
willioiit some tieeliug of regret that wc luriiod oiir 
baolqs upon the seciie of^cpinparalive. comforl and 
repose which wc had ijMlled, and bent our sleeps 
t<iwards flic gloomy range of mSMitains wliicli 
were dimly vusiblu bnfdrc ns. The mumhof voiiW* 
scon died away, flic dew lights hero and there 
that marked the town behind us disappoart-*/, and 
we were ‘alone, iu. the cheerless silence of u dark, 
starless night, , 

j''or II long time our road led us through olive 
groves, oonsistifig, as 1 had nileu before remarked, 
of giiiirh’il, twisted, aged trees, which orciipidtl the 
same gmund, and hud doubtless descended, with 
unlj’ a generation or two interrenibg, from the 
same sacred stock (suppiised Icriiqv’e bJen planted 
by Minerva) as those which shaded Ulato, Aria- 
tolle, Soerktes, and other phiJosojihers and diaei- 
pies of the aiicieilt Greeks. We* could almost 
fancy that the spirits o^ those wise men wandered 
near us. The two thousand years tliat ^ elapsed 
, • • • • . 
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siticc they walked wlierc wc walked, belling their , 
steps, perli.aiw, toward the same Ejeusis to which j 
wc were jouraeyiiie, sMined to be uolhin^. Those 
ages have rccordea their cxisteuec upim the marble 
pillars of the temples, and on all the rains which 
crown the summit of the once splendid and still 
grand and beautiful Acropolis; nut here, in the 
darkness of the' night, in solitude and silence, 
time itself seemed to slumber; there was no sign 
of life to mark its^ progress, and every object round 
ns appeared to be"^ calm and changeless. The same 
mountains frowned upon ns ns upon tV.o ancient 
' Athbnians; the same Pophissus mnrmured near 
us; thfi same sky wjs ab^vc us, mid the .eimie 
earth beneath. No wonder, tlicn, that the cen- 
tiiric.s \/.iich separated us.from.them were for a 
time forgotleii, and that the dead heroes and phi¬ 
losophers, whose haunts sve travcr.scd, seemed to 
be almost neighbours. And in one sense it may 
indeed be said that they still live; their works 
Survive.; we cherish their Memory with respect 
and admiration; their patriotic zeal, their energy 
and self-devotion, their noble efforts in the cause 
of learning, and civilisation, and truth—.such truth 
as they could ailaiu to—are fresh in our recol- 
leetion; and we honour them tlio more for their 
deeds, because their light was dim, their talents 
fow', their knoivlcdge ignorance in all that most 
concerns iiuinkiiid. Alas ! that such splendid mo- 
numenls of huinun power and wisdom should re- 
miiin only to tell us that (heir authors ■ii'err. 

After crossing the river Cephis.sii«, wbic.b i's but 
a small stream now, which one might cl5ar at a 
bound, and on the banks of,which iiiiiumerablc 
tortoises creep about among the reeds and bushes, 
we began grgduiilly to ascend the (lefilc leading to 
Daphne. The roiid wc traversed is ono of tlie 
very few in Greece passable for carriages : it leads 
by Elensis and Rial sea to Thebe,-; but, there is 
very little traffic, and ’^c proceeded a long distance 
witilnjfitmeeting any living creature; the darkness 
became more and more intense as wc advanced; 
the road we trod was almost invisible; the oiilliiie 
of the lofty hills on either side i"onl(r ho traced 
with difliciiky against the dark sky above; the 
silence W'as most impressive, and the feeling of 
loneIinc.ss extreme. 

Suddenly a voice was he.ard, at no great dis- 
taiico, from the hill-side above ns. Some one 
Ijailed us in Greek. We an-swered not, for Ibis 
wa? ariangiiage we never, spoke except in ca."es of* 
necessity, aad\tlicn our sentences were, -short and 
,.few. PrescAtilj' the voice was again heard nearer, 
add a niemcnt afterwards something came burst¬ 
ing .from the bushes abo\e ns, and, scrambling 
down thu bank (head first, I believe), fell with a 
hump and a groan at my com)Viukm’s feet. Wc 
stopped .to examine it, and as it ruse slowlv from 
the ground, discerned the outline of a tall ii>an, 
clad in the costume of the Greek pcagants. No 
sooner did the figure stand- erect than, raising his 
hands, he began to tear violently at his hair, cry¬ 
ing and sobbing and yelling, lik«. a pas.sionatc 
child under the whip. Wo waited till the first 
burst of rage was over, and then ventured to in¬ 
quire, as^ best we could, if lie were much hurt. 
On hcitring oi>r foreign prohuncialion he reco¬ 
vered himself iitronco, and broke forlli into a min¬ 
gled torrent of complaint and supplication. He 


told ns that be was tlib most miserable of mortals; 
that dark fate had frowned upon him from the 
first jnoment of his birth; he was an exile, hnn* 
gry, foot-sore, in rags, without money or home, 
deceived by his friends, and persecuted by his foes; 
aiid^hat all these things had come upon hiui be¬ 
cause he was a hold and honest patriot, and only 
wished to figjit and die for his country. His 
tears, his lamentations, and his hapless/Jrfe, re¬ 
minded me (it was a vile comparison) of Achilles, 
who . 

“ To falvs a\evi*', and nnrs<Hl fur future woes,” 

« O « « 0 

“ S.it hiiUicil ill Uan of anger and di-dahi. 

And loud laim-nttri to the stormy main.” 

Wc learnt in due time that the unhiTjtpy man 
before us was a Cretan. Ho had taken part in 
the insnrrcetiou of the Greeks in Caudin inVhe 
year Ifidl. Ho had been hunted from hill to hill, 
and from one hidlng-phico to nnother', bv the 
Turks under Taliir I’lishn, an^ after enduri]hg in¬ 
credible privations had been rescued from immi¬ 
nent death by an English ship, which brought 
him with some hundreds of others, companions in. 
inisfortnnc, to the shores of Grecee. Since then 
ho had been wandering to and fro, sleeping under 
bushes, w.ay-lajing travellers, I suppose, as he 
h.ad way-laid us, to beg, and mis now making 
his way to Athens, where he hoped to find cm- 
ploynienfe 

-Hearing that wc were journeying towards 
Elensis, he resolved to be ottV guide; it was in 
vain fiw ns to forbid this-^- I believe bo knew little 
more of the road than we did, and we wnnlcd no 
such companion ; but go he would, and before this 
point was settled wc reached Daphne. Here wc 
tbnnd a wine-shop, which we entered together in 
search of coffee or some other refreshment. It 
was nearly twelve o’clock, yet there were several 
men collected together, singing an-.d playing cards, 
while some of the host’s fiunily slept soundly 
upon a wretched mattress, stretched under the 
benches in one coi-ner of the rgom. The card- 
pliiying was carried on with thD\host animated 
and eager gnsticulatiouSi; not .i card was laid upon 
the table without some accompanying word or ges¬ 
ture of anxiety or triumph, and every game ended 
either in n qw-arrcl or in Wars and lamen^tions. 
•The songs wore of a most unmusical and doleful 
character; they seemed to he performed without 
words or metre, and to consist of a long wavering 
drSwl, the voice rising at intervals into a nasal 
nourish, and then sinking again into its dronish 
burthen. There was no.distinction of verses, or 
ofkerwise; and, for any internal evidence to the 
Ciwlrary, the song might have been without be¬ 
ginning and witbont end. We procured here a 
cup of resin wine, a drink that reminds one at first 
of smalj beer stwmgly flavoured with the cask, 
but which by habit becomes very agreeable and 
refreshing. 

Our companion had in the nieantiinc sat down 
to plhy cards with a sturdy Greek, to whom he 
staked the twenty-five Icpta piece which wo had 
jnst before given him. Seeing him thus absorbed 
we slipped out of the house, bat had scarcely gone 
.a dozen yards when- he burst from the door, evi¬ 
dently u loser, deploring his hopeless fate, and 
calling loudly upon the " lords, strangers,” who 
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had so treaclurously descried liiiu. AVo kt-pt ' was cairiod about, not iudcccf aileidly upon tlio 
silence, and widked on ns quickly ns wc cojild; and backs of • bvcriaden imilcM, but accompanied by 
as be still followed us, wo slopped aside into a de- i bauds of worsliippcrs, wlio simia- and danced, and 
Silted building, forming part of the monasttsvy of ciied “ llaif Ceres 1’ and made n claltering noise 
Dapbne, which has long been in ruins. We heard ' with brazenJ<elties. 

him pass by us, and after a time return with many We inqntrcd the mule driver how far w# 
sighs and lamentations, and when he,was ^uite were distant from Eluusis. " He did not l.;now, 
gone we emerged and proceeded on our journey: I he had never heard of sneh a pl^ee. l.cfsiua was 
not alone, however; if wo had loet one trouble- \ hut a liltlo farther on, about six stadia; per- 
some companion, we hadc.acli gained fifty. A little | haps the masters meant liefsina?” 'fho masters 
straw, on avhieh perhaiw onr Cretan fiiend, or i supposed they did mean Lefsina, and wftc much 


some other outcast of the fittes, hud once reposed^ obliged to him. The n in modern (ireck is always 


furnished us with an army of light infantry, so nronoiincCd eillier ns I, or v; amt tlic lowef classes 
active, so hungry, and so insatiable, that onr distress have a habit of droppuig wmo .syllables from their* 
became almost nubcarable. The feats and uiauipu- words, and adding'‘otiiers :• thus, Mlcii.si.s*1)ocnmh 
latiftiis wo exectitcd, however iugeuidus, were use- Lefsina, the (urhimation being, perhaps, a diminn- 
less; our sticks took uifect merely upon onr own live, bon’owed, like many modern (SrcAc terms, 
haijfsscd bodio.s, and we had only to contiuiio from the Italians, and therefore well ajiplied in 
OUT journey with a quicker pace. Wt^were, more- this instance to an insigniticant vill.sgo occupying 
over, not altogether free from alarm in respect to fhe site of a once important town, 
other, depredators than lho.se; wo had heard at Wo foiiiul every house in Kleusis closed, and 
Athens that the neighbonring comitiy was infested were compelled to feturn reluctantly, mu) inaS'o 
with robbers, and several dreadful stories of their onr bed till snn-rise in a stubble lield. We lay 
wanton cruelty recurred to our,mmds ns we tra- fur lU long time shivering and sleepless, till the 
' versed that dark and lonely road. Our recent sonml^ of something (reading lightly on the stab- 
coqwanion had enlarged on the same topic, with ble and snilVmg about near onr heads aroused us, 
a vTcw probably to induce us to value hi.s eonipany and on using up, a Inigc jackal appeared close to 
and protection; bnt wo did not give lauefi us. On raising my stick to strike him, he turned 
credit to his words. Wo aemenibercd the old round and ran away; hut I altcmplcd to sleep no 
saying of one of Jiis own conntrMnen, " The more that night. 1 walked about till niorning 
Cretans are always liars;" and tliuugh avo would daitncd, and then made directly for the village, a 
not employ tliis in its wide application now,»we poor sqintlid i>laec inhabited by few persons be.sides 
could casily,beHeve*Hiat he at least came under laboiirers and fishermen, ehielly Albanians. We 
the old description, *• * climbed over some broken palings, and passing 

At length, as wo were descending Uistecphill, the lliroimli what secMied to be.a pigstye, di.scovcred 
moon, whose twilight had preceded her, rose from jircsently a jiltle wiiie-'shop, the door of which was 
the quiet bofom of tlsc hay of Sahunis, which lay just opiTieiL It consisted of two rotiins, flic outer 
outspread before ns. It was ,a lovely sight, and of which was dlvidid by a counter, lorming behind 
one so full of comfort and relief to ns poor jaded it a small slitll or bin, litlc^l up ns a shop for wine, 
pedestrians, that our delight and admiration eouk^ and some few* household iiece.ssaric.s j the other 
scarcely be repressed. The shoi’o was within a room was used as a slcijiiaig apartment for all tlie 
mile of ns : qur roadded directly tow.nrds if. 'I'hc family. Tlie landlord having welcomed n>>.»nnd 
broad sheet of wliitc light upon the water became pointed to some broad wooden benclics fixed against 
broader as the moon rose gradually above Ihc tJio wall, wo lay down to sleep while ho prepared 
horizon, and tIic hills bohind iw„wilh the trees our bre.nkfast. This was to consist of egg.s, and 
and rooks on either side, ffecame gradually visible. “ he 'knew what eNo; " the eggs bciirg tlie only 
1 have seen many «pots more grand and pietur- thing wo insisted upon as being clean and eatable, 
esque, bnt noijc lids ever impressed me .so mueli IIo begaji bi.s work by lighting a lire of wood cn 
a.s thiit gradually changing scene# Smiri.se is a the stone fiom- in one corner of (he room ; and as 
glorious sigiit; but"the iL'ing of the moon from there was no chimney, tlic Rinokc passed through 
the calm land-locked sea is, I think, even more jiie room niid*made its cfcapc by the door. Ai^if 
grand and more Hnoosing. • * li rivalry, the host now iighted a long pipe hiadv of 

Having here, by stiipping off some of onr fe-ar- wood, vvi^Ji a huge nit'Dll bowl, ntffl wbilo pifftiitg 
m’ents, got rid of our tronjilesipiiio companions, we away with great con^laeoncy, bii^ifid liinisclf ig 
started again at a brisk pace on our journey. We pri paring bis stock of platc-H and di.sbe.s for iJlu* 
passed what seemed to be a small salt lake om the repast: these he puliShed with his sleeve, .using 
ri-'ht hand, and on its edge a mill turned by its now andiJlhtn the ample folds of his nSther gar- 
waters ; and a little farther on encounteyid a sin- meuts. As sofln as the fire was sufficiently lighted, 
gnlar procession, wlticli in the distance seeincdwery he placed over it a fryingpan, into which he 


iironoiincdd either ns f, or v; and the lovvef classes 


animals were ulinost buried beneath their blirthen. in despair, aitrenting him to.boil them with the 
It was an incident quite in character with the loca- shells on. 

lity • for we were now very near Elensis, and could “ Softly, softly," he answered, pawing at me 
not bnt remember the solemn procession which with his long broyn fiiigei-s, and stirring the ran 
took place there in tociont days in honour of Cerqp, meanwhile with the stem of his jUpe, which ho had 
when the pi-odnce of the earth, especially barley, taken from his mouth &r that pui-posc. I resigned 
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niVM'lf (H)<1 finsod niy^VPM, nut ciioosiiiit^ tn Sd; Use 
evil wliicli 1 couM i!t)t u'lripJy. ' 

IVlif'M r oiji'iied tile'll iii^nin, our'livealcfiist was 
(III llie tal»7c. It. ooiisistoil of a I’nrlilled fowl; tho 
liM'il in (|iieOiiiii bi'iii^ Mirrouiiiloil l>y K raniparl of 
Iioiied rice iiiid n inont of .stiiijiirtiit }?tva.sy simce, ■ 
and provi-iioned in'-idn with jfArlie, onions, and. 
mine siivouiy IktIih: the only other di'h, if such : 
it eould be called, (bein^ served in the fryini' jwn ■ 
in ennscqueiieo of a dearth ot eiwkorv,) was jl com- ! 
post of ijfffs, oil, luid chopped sfarlie, the same that ] 
T had watehed so niieasily diirini' its preparation. • 
I\ni).es‘!nid forks were uni only dirty, Knt scarce, ■ 
and my clVnrlH to j^ther ii;i the rice with a fork ! 
tiaviivjf two prongs, not of oqinil Ji'nj'th, but. like a | 
thuinli and linu'cr, reihindcd mo of the lady in (lie i 
*' .Arahian Ni;,'hts’ Eiilcrtairtniciik," who was aeons- | 
lonicfl, when eal.i'iw her pilau, to pick up the I'roins ! 
of rice one by one with a toothpick. ! 

Imnj'ry-lo'jkinf' AIlKniian leant 'ai'ainst the 
d >or-post all the while wo wore enliiijc, sinokiiifr ' 
his pipe with Koivity, mid wa'ichino; us as we plied ' 
onr incouvenicMit iiriplcuieiits; and a wntiiun, with | 
her head wrapped up in a handliercliief, and throe ' 
or four children, some oftliem wrapped up in no- ■ 
thiiinr at all, stood just outside the door, makini' ’ 
j'riiniiro.s at us .and evidently dcsiriinr to join our ' 
party at hreakfast. We iravc the remains of our ! 
rcjiast to her and tho children, and presently had the ' 
saiksfaelioii of seeiiiis both the pan and the crockery j 
cleared most elfcetniilly for the ucvl comers. ' ’ | 

Alter a little rest, wo sallied birlh in '■eareh of , 
(ho ruins of tho town and temple of Kleusis'; those ■ 
arc hut a short dislaiiee from the villasro, ail'd about 
half a mile from tlm .sea; foiauerly the city was ■ 
eoniiectcd with iCs jiorl. hy loujc witlls. the roiiiaius i 
of whieh are still to ho seen. The plain ‘thus on- i 
closed is .supposed to havijJjeon the .spot on'which ' 
corn was lirst sowed. The temple vfas dedicated ' 
to (Jcrcs. and in it were pcrfornifd, every filth year, 
the Kleosiiiiau inystei’ies, the most celi*bral.cd of 
all ^ he rcli'cloiis ceremonies of aiieicnt Orreeo. Of i 
tlio object of these rites little is known ; they are ' 
>;‘cnerally helioved to have been eliiiraclcrised hy i 
the pfTo.ssesl immonility and superstition, tins 
bciiu' ii uatural conscipicnce. of the secret and 
noctiiriial a.sseniblic.s which were hi Id at their ce¬ 
lebration; bnt it has been also snjipiised that I hoy 
wore ori{,'inated by men who dc.siri'd to overt In ow 
Iho vulsjar system of polytheism, to declare the 
wiitv of (lod and some other doctiiuta nppvo:u;hinf>, | 
thoui'll distantly, to Iho Si'uth, and which it» w:ls 
neeiNsavy (il kiktp secret dli account of the "cncral 
qn-ejndico in ^favour of the- old and absurd iny- 
‘ tholowy." 

for one that had been ii.iiiatcd to betray tho 
.secrets vVas aivonnted tho most hoinous.'crim'e. so 
that none w^nld dare to abide in tho same house 
with sneh a wretch, lost some prodij-y of divine 
veiij'cancc should oortir to destroy him. (’amli- 
dnti's, for initiation were brought hy iii^'lit, alter 
duo in-eparation. to the tenlple. Huvinpr purified 
Iheinselvcs, fhn laws or mysteries were re:al to 
theiii from a larj^e book, made oii' two stem’s 
Cemented (o^ctlrer. iStrancre and aniaziiuc objects 
presented tbemselvoj; to their sigjht diiviu}' this part 
of the ceremony; the pltu-e seemed to quake, and to 
appear suddonly'Vesplendent with fire, mid iinino- 
diatcly afterwards enveloped in profound and awful 


(larkness. Sunictiines thunders seemed to shake 
the bnildjn);s, and Hashes of lighting appeared on 
cverv .side; then hidouns noises and howlings were 
hoards and the trcinblinjf spectators wore ahinuod 
by sudden and dreadful apparitions. 

'J'lic rcliffiuns eci'cinmiies of over.v heathen j-oun- 
tiw if'ein to have derived their origin from a cor¬ 
rupt tradition originating in iho truth. Greek 
and Itouiaii my'liology, though so utterly impious 
and iininoral, turnisli.'s an indirect testiniony to 
the truth of Holy Writ. Even tho uames of some 
of Iho heathen gods are derived I'lqin the patriarclis 
of the llilde, as Apollo, the god of music, from 
Tiihal (pronomioed.Yuval) “ tho falhcr of all .such 
iss handle the hurii and organ,” and Vulcan, the 
forger of tlinnucrbolls.fi'oin Tubal C.'>in (pronounecd 
Tnval Gain), •• tho iuslrucfor of every arliflce.r in 
biuss and iron.” This is a digression, but it lends 
probability lb the idea that tlia niysferieus efie- 
iiionies of Kleusis derived their origin from the 
saered riles of the Jews. The most holy plan: of 
fhe tabernaele,''into whiek thev priest, alone might 
enter, and which God himself preserved from vioia- 
tion by pniiishing with death the men of iieth- 
sliciiiKsh, “fifty tlionsand, throe-Si'orc and ton 
men,” who looked into the ark, in-ay have sug¬ 
gested tile Secrecy of the KIcusiniun rife.s, and Jlie 
belief (hat whoever revealed them would he ih:- 
stroyed hy iho veiigeiinee of Iho gods. The Ians 
or diiei,riiies inseribed upon Ihe two taldos of i-time 
and read by the priest to those who were initiated 
in '(he midst of tlmnderings and lightnings and 
other awful apfiai-itiuns, oviginhted probably in ilio 
Iradiliiins received Iroiu tlie Israelites, and handed 
down by the neiglihonriibg ftcnlile natioiir, of Ihe 
delivery of the. law on Mount Sinai. 

Near the temple may he seen some portions of 
the jiaveiiK’nl of the Via Sacra,or saei'cd roinl, :iliin'' 
tt'hieh solcimi proees.sions moved on I'le days when 
the mysteries were celebrated: and (o the lelt of 
this arc several arches, the remaiiisMf an aqueduct 
hy which the city of Eleusis was .supplied with 
water. Eleusis is supposed'to derive its name 
fnim (he Greek word " Eloutho ’’—I come—because 
Cerc.s, after .ssekiiig her daughfCr Pi-oserpine 
througli the whole woi'id, ciojie hero at last and 
ended her search. A colossal.statue of Ceres, the 
woidf id Phidias, was dug up hdre, and' after luving 
siitfiircd manyitmitilntioiis, was brought about lifty 
.rears ago to Kiiglaud, and deposited in the vesti¬ 
bule of the public library at Cambridge. 

Having sniisfiud onr curiosity among these 
mihs, and paid a visit also t’o the remaius of an 
amphitheatre near the sea, we returned to Letsina, 
very iniuh tired anti exhausted with the heat, and 
ro.««lved not to go back to Athens on foot if any 
meffns of conveyance could be obtained. To sail 
down the gulf of Salonicu, and land at therirrcu.s 
woi.Id have been an easy but somewhat lengthy 
route: a,boat might have liccn Iiircd; and we should 
have crossed the beunliful bay in wliieh Themia- 
tocles with hilt fleet of 380 shiys defeated tlie whole 
naval force of tile Persians, amounting to above 2i>X) 
vcsscia; liut it was hardly to be expected that we 
could accomplish this betbre nightfall, and there¬ 
fore we prcfeiTed the land route, if we could find 
conveyance. This at length offered itself in the 
aliupe of a square box, mounted upon it pair of 
rickety wliecis, and drawn by a rough, meagre, 
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ilihipid.ktcd iiniinal of rurlui'u !ippc;a-.iiii'f. n-'liiipf nijjhl. IK) i-toppi-il liViv, and oK^n’iiitrly 
We coiilit almost Iiavo siippiii-'L'd tliat hojiiid bwii ref'iivd t1> ^ti any failbo!'. Wo (lioivioro. silaiu- 
dii" ap, liko tlie statue of t‘eiv«, fro’u t'.io rums <.f dmiod iiur forts will) a pfiSid p!'™' 0 , and proi-tedod 
(he U'Miple ; and I a»n sure if hn were ti-.tusfem-d (o . on (not io Alliens. . • 

the vestibule of tlie library at Cauibriiljjo, be would As we bi'trau to dewcnd ll.o inounlain deeiivily 
oxcil» aimiist as inueli surpiise as (bat work of and issueib i'roni*lbo delllo, tbe \iew tbat met our 


Phidias. We were (flad to < utfasre him, ho'#L>ver, 


Vas most ina^rnitieeut. 'I'hit eilv with its 


upon the roprcscntatiun of the driver that lie was sieropolis, simnonutod by th- lynplo of Minerva, 


an animal of cxtraoialinary powers and inorit.s; 
iiitS after an hour’s rest iitibe khan, whio.h in re- 
jjai’il to its*oapability of ininisterinp: to the iiooessi- 
tios of traveller.^, would have lieen iiimo propel ly 


ils marble, eolinnns ;rU'!iiniti|' in the siiiisliiiic. and 
ill Wot of it Miirs’-hill, and (he still uliiiosl 
perfeet ti-Mijile of Thisciis, oe('ji|iied the eeiilro 
of the pieliire. On the ri^lit, the blue si‘a tiiid 


desijfiiate 1 a we .started on our bomr. | tbe di.stant yaiul.s, and tbe far-slreli’lii1i}r^pro- 

waid journey. Our horse did’iiidoi'd dislino'uisli ; montory of t4utiiinn,^)onM(1ed (be view ; and iif 
himself; hut not in the way oiiv driver had pre- : the distiinee rose jlib pur]:le4iilK of HymetTius, and 
dieted lor wSerea.s other !ior-es j^o forward,/./•. i (he lolly peak.s of inmiid I’eiitelieit)*, Tbe clear 
with I heir bead lir.st, (bis aninftil, supposing per- brifrht sky abovelis, aiftl Uie beautiful val?ej belo'v, 
haws that we were not yet satisfied with the on- (he* dark fruHe I'f ob\e lis'es, the rii(;ved roeks »f 
tmaiuniMit at oiir.khaji (in indeed \ve were not), Kyeabettus and tbe I'nfx, tbe bnkU'eii iiioimim-nts 
peisisled ill wallcin«r baekwiirds, tbreiiijs the little , Ilmt utood on ev^ry h('(>:h(: and in the pliiiii below, 
box i*i which we sat into tbe doorway of tbe inn, j vouibiued to form a pietiiro full of deep iiieaiiinp: 
and fbereby eiividopiufj fliir hc.ids m a dense cloud , and iuslructioii, that told of the liower aifd 
of s->'.okc wliieh Ls-siied from it. After luaiiy vain iu"ss and eti'riiitv ol Mini who mane the world and 
ailenipls wo started in Iho riiijjit direetimi. Our i skvs and the weakness and iiotbiii('ness of man 
.steed w'its so stvaiifse, both in ooudiiet and ajijMiar- j who ^wells and (sicnpies himself therein, 
aiwe. Ib.it we hardly knew whether to pronounce ! l)ese.en(liii^;'into the plain, we rested under the 
him Imr-e. or mule, or a-s ; (he driver saiil be was j shade by the banks of tint Cepliissu.s till suiisel, and 
ail " iiloiso,” but we set him down as an lOleusiiiian j then walked j'ontly home to our hotel at Adieus, 
invst.-iv. 'The tnaniUT of hi.s nroifress was in' -• 


keepiufs w'itli hi.s wime. No one knew vrfieii he 
would .stop or when he would jfo on ; he* consulted 
no one’s wishes, hut seemed to act upon bis ftwii 
.sfieret Impulse, nniT\o jjo baekwurds or forwards, 
fast, slow, or not tit all, |s the liiimonr seized him. 
Somediues he would halt with his diead •helween 
his I 'ffs, as if in a profound iiieditatioii; then, 
liii' in'' soiled the probleiu, he would start off .sud¬ 
denly at full p'allop, upscttiiif;’ the driver haekivards 
into the little box and nearly shakitijr us, in spite 
of all our efforts, from the narrow edffe on whiel* 
wo sat. ’The'driver made .all sort.s of ni.iso.s K> 
stimulate, propitiat^aiud ^iiide hi.s curious iinimal, 
but with no result whatever: and often he w ns 


Thches, perhaps, or.to Sparta instead; bat as we j ,, 
were asceudiiij? the hill to Daplfne (so fmumis ifl „„ 
our memory for the activity of its inhabitants), we^ ini,n,?n( 
chanced to* meet * row of mules and donjteys ftoues o 
laden with liay, aiifl our driver, abandoniii*' the r.iy 
reins to my care (as a mere smalter of form), de- me imt, 
scended and be<j»ii n jS;amc at eards by the rotid- silene.-, i 


Tim IJn.in A Jitiiii'L' jx TiifFS ov Diiis.sr.ns.— 
It rs tin* wIiU'Ij niakoi Ibc lantd^n 

Anri it tlavkiu'^-N nf the wok-nwvni (»!• tin* hrni*-'^ ot‘ 

iiiiiiiVuliK?, Ill will’ll thisnijifht liinij/* jil* it** 
hr'.'ivriiMrv‘s*s. V<m vnJl jln<l it ho. n** aiv <»! 

till'll* is oiilv fill** that will viiliu* lal.iist; 
tniil with ymi' lh*5i«l on tW {villojv, ymi will h.irdly 
ran* that a lu'w vuViun* of* tlio crrrat 

Igstoryii ^mhlislnfl, "v a niuiVflloiw'ojiir Dut^wiin;; 
all ita pii'di'cg.-iwtms. mul luo tho twculy-thinl 

L**' nitf bear the fowleepth of .loliii.” AVhen 
your -.tivii^ttli .'■tiiks yet lower—when jonv interest in 
all undiT Hie sim has liwied away, imd oliiiintr life 
.itVords lint oven a pivtinj' tear, it will liir a ii.oiiiont 
rally tlio worn f.irnltiea to lieiir the whisper: “My 


a great sepnlchi'e, and the most fender fneiids 


side with their lender. The g^amo was not of long life; Im tlrit lielievellF in me, though lie weriadtswi, 
duration. Oiir driver ha(\ .staked, I know not if hat. .wt shiiU.he live.” •' IVliat are these who tfre urrayed 
against a truss of hay. and we were hajwv for the " whence eaino they ? 'Ihf^ aro 


against a truss of hay, and we were hajiiiy for the 
sake of *' the mystery,” who seemed to be d?eply 
interested in tlid proceeding, to see tliat he bad 
wow. Greeks of the lower orders seAi lo eairy 
gambling into many of their ordinal transactions : 
the rule appears to be that they will pay du^ible for 
what they want, or else not pay at all; and the 


they wli'i c.iiiK’ out i.f grejit tribulntiuii,* and have 
Mvi'iied ttieir riij)e« and made yiein white in the Idond 
of (In; J.aiiil). J'lierefere -ire they licforo the Miroiie 
of (iod, mid Mr.'e him day and night in bfi (nm- 
plo; ,md lie tlial. 'liltetli on the, tjirono shall dwi-ll 
anloii'.': them. They yJiall hanger uo' uioie, iieithor 
thiiTit any moi-e; neither shall tlio.snn lighd <>u them, 


me not liitter, is iils-n .re.sus liimsidf broaks tli# 
isilf-iici', and you bear : “ I am (be resurreetifiii and ftilT 

t /• 1. n i I..1! _.... 41.._t. I... .1._.1 


application of this rule depends upon the issue of p„r Oh. who* is in tlie midht of 

a game at dominoes or cards. Our steed having tijc 1 lirouccshall te«l ‘luaii, and filiall lead them onto 
refreshed himself, ^ started jn his own time, and living foutilains of M-nter; and <!(||l«aliftU wipe away 
brought ns ns far as Elitphne, where we reeognioed uU tears fj-om their tYCs.”— IhiiaUm'ii ” Lamp and 
the wine shop in which we had halted on the pre- Lantern.” " * 
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'iJniittits. 


As little iiftmiililot, of cost, lias laloly 

ls ‘111 putdii-lioJ liy a wiu'm-lieavti'il nn'l ostierii-iiocil fiii'iiil 
of till' noikinscliissM, Olltitlisl, “THESA'viSflSflAKK *si) 
TUB KruKsi DU,”* wliich we carni'stly commend to tlio nt- 
ii’iitiim of tlio sons .oiid ilauKliters of industry. It is u 
niiiii<iturc oyi loiK’di.i Cf iinpottant f.ids and good ail\ ire on 
iii.illcrs relating to tlio pliysic.il, simitary, soct.il, .iiid d.i- 
mestic wrlfaie of llic pisiplo. We li.avp gioat iilc.isiiro in 
l>r renting h fe.v esi rests taken at ruiidnin. 

r.vrEoviDKScn of tub Woukiso ri,tssi;s.—S o littlo 
Ifiio iiijlcpendenre is tliore amongst tUosO il.wsrs, that out 
ot ItiU factory works in Glasgow, jUcra aresSt wliiuli li.ivc 
clitlis to pfoiaire, goials on predit. Two.workers, ono the 
prineipal, the other the surely, make thoinsrlvcs jointly and 
see orally lint le tii pay at the rate of one shilling pet week, 
for a gown-piece or a shawl viilned at 2i)». A week’s 
niiuneiit may ho omitted; prosCiailion iiislaiitly begili.s. 
Wages are atopiicil, and the law servixl, costa 'is. 'ill., and 
So on. Not Icss than 300 iiemoiis are maintained at tlie e.i-' 
lieiisC of these victims of clubs.' Twenty-otio ahiltiiigs was the 
prisi ch.irgcd to a young factory wojker by a club, for wlifit 
ooulil he bought in yiiy_ retail aliop ih Glasgow for 13a. Oil. 
Thus are the poor tfeeced by their pretended friends. 

Had the factory girls of Glasgow more tnic indeiirn- 
denco iiiid spirit amongst them, and h.ad they, like the 
faetoTy girls of Iiowcll, United States, Ix-eii in the liauit ot 
laying by money in the saiings hank, thee would not 
be helioldeii to the sharks of the club, but tiiey eoulil at 
time di.iiv out a soiereigu from tlie bank, cull at the 
lust shop in Gla-gow, and piircliasc sneh a shawl as hist 
ciiited their fancy at tlio price, and nflcv all have nearly 
the shillings le(t in their purse. Which is tho liettcr 
way ? Thn hissio who had the shawl in one liaiicL and the 
silver slnlliiigs in the other, could si'nilc and tell.'' 

'Tub CaiiMcfiu from I’liEVKKxriiiK iJrsucsEs.— 
llocent returns from the war-olKeo sliow that during 22 
years of w.ir there wore 10,70lJ killeil, Wid 79,709 woimdeil, 
giving an aumi.il avoiiigc of 899 killed, .aiiijL30,23 wounded. 
To this sad destriyetion of liuinan life wo apply tl.e words 
“cariiiigo'’ and '■ butebery,” and imaghialiou slirinke 
appalled from even the coneepfion of tho tcTillc agonies 
eiulurwl. lint could wo lace taken a sun'oy of Knlflaiid 
.and IViJcs in 1818-9, we should li.ivo seenllail there were 
localities .it homo which"iveio then cHiiinlly “fields of 
dentil,’’ ' During these two yeais there were no fewer tluiii 
73,180 persons killed by cIioIolm and diarrlne.a; out of 
lltjOtH) attacked, 31,307 of the killed were able-bodied 
pel sous, capahio 'if gelling tli-eiv own liiiiig. Wlieii we 
add that besides these deaths, llo.ODOdie aumi.illy on an 
averngc from dise,ij,c.s lliiit renld he prevented, thelai is 
revealeil a home shiiigliter, in the midst of Englaiiil’* cot¬ 
tage liome.s, as bloody ns the cnrnngc on many a ljuttle 
tield. One emiiioiit man, Dr. Lyoii I'lnyfair, cstiniates tliat 
more people are nnimully slain, in Kiiglaiid alone, liy typhus, 
than fell lit Waterloo; and that the coat of pieveutilile 
di.'swi.sc and death in Enghand is nearly 20,0iX),0tK>f. a year!. 
Anotlior'writer, W. Leo, esq., 'jfslhe Hoard of Health, el/.tesS 
“It hhS been tiinij( by medtc.K"iiiuii, that tor lyvery death 
ill excess, there biiyo been at the least 28 cii>.es of sickness, 
,')lg eipeiwo.of whieh cannot he loss than one pound per 
case, and that the cost of preienljhlc diseoso is equal to the 
whole public revenue of the country’.’’ 

Is it not 'uuiientable to rend these return^ and And how 
tho industrious diissos of the land arc literally “inowu 
down’’ by tjic scytho of diseaM) and death f loit us fur .in 
instant glance at a very eommoii case. Tho fiitlier lias 
felt unwell dnrhig the daf* whilst at his orlc. “A weiik- 
ness ha,-’ come over him"something ha.s ailed him; he 
feels poorly;” but he knows not tho reason why. i^uknoss 
and snfTmiig Eaatcn upon their victim, and positive diaenso 
hreaks out, and hurries him to a preinaliiro. grave. Dark 
tlie home, and h1ank,ttie prospects, and blightnl tlie hearts 
Ilf mother and children when a father is thus taken uwuy. 
Cideulatc the loss to the family of a working man, if, from 
being of intcnipqyato hnbita, ot living in an unhcaltliy 

• Iioutloni Groombridgo k Sons. tlWl. 


neighliourhood, ho dies at .lO insteail of >0, Twenty ye.ar 
of a f.ither’s .atfection, and cavo, and industry urn lost to 
that family. Siippo.s.' he had 17a. a weak, and thiif«7a. a 
week ilftout ppiil for his own food and clothing. This 
would le.TVe lOi. a week for tho benefit of his wife and 
family. Ten shiUjogs a week is 2tif. a yc.w, and 2(!f. a 
ye.ir is -j'JlV. in 20 yv.irs. Itcckoiiiiig interest at three per 
(viit., about the savings bank rate, it would comu to 098/. 
12a. M,; hut supposing ihiit it had been employed in soino 
bi|ilding and iuve.slmcut society, or upon mortg.age, and 
yieldeil five per ceid., it would ainniint to 839/. 10*. ill 30 
years, lii 22 years it ivoubl ho 1991/. 5»;, which Uid out 
at five per cent, would hriiig in S9f. a ye.ir, 

Value of VilEsit Air. —^IVorkiiig men of England 
familiarise yourseh cs w ilh these truths. Talk of 'cUem' by 
tho fireside. J’ise caily some summer’s morning, .mi l 
walking to thu^ snmuiit of the ne.irest hill, inhale t,'ie 
breeze that w,afts around y»u. I’.uiso for an instant, aii'i 
go ill imagination to tlic sea coast of England. G.izo on 
the blue Atkmtic sea, Wiiti'h the ever-rolling w.ive., 
and think of the ii.iseeii I’owei; that morning after q\ora- 
ing hiliigs across th.it mighty ocean, still mightier oceain 
of fresh and liealth-invpiriug air, for the use of in.iii. 
Watch, also, the gloriius sunshine, ,ts it giviu life and 
haiiity to the limdsc.ipe roniid. Listen to tho awaki'iiing 
birds as they attune tlicir murnijig soiig.s to thn sim’s first 
r.iys. Jjistcii to tho gludiu-ss and melody tliat warhles 
fiom every grove. Ueiucmhev tint your heavenly l''.itlicr 
.sends the siiiishi'ie for all U rccoiie its ray.s. After notic¬ 
ing its gladdening iulUiiiiicu on every hand, walk slowly 
home, pRi.t noisome cellars, through narrow atret-U, and 
by gloomy cUuits. As you brc.ithc the stagnant air, an.l 
m.irkrthc pale ou l sickly cliildrcii pbiyiug all nroiiiid, in¬ 
quire, ’■ Would not tlnsie pale ehiviis soon blossom like 
thn ro^^ could they but pla^ ainiilst tho sunshine and 
In'shairP” And as you sit breakfast, repeat to \onr 
family the morning’s li ss«n. 'feU them that the light ainl 
warmth of the sun ar,' so condiicivo to health, tliat iii soiiio 
exteiisivo harracks there were Iwicij as many snldioi'i on 
the sick list .ni the noitli sl.to ai there were ini the siiiiiiy 
side. Tell them th.it scrofula and m.iiiy other disi-iises 
arc now traced aliimst entirely to the want of fr.’.sh pure 
iVT for the lungs, and that our Creator has foe wise jiiir- 
posca so eonslitiili'il the lungs, that a ftill grown aivl 
healthy peisoii rcqiiiicx 13 pints of. pure air every miniiti-, 
and 57 hogshe.ids every day. Tell them that it is in tlio 
lung'that the digested fooil is cluingisl into living blood, 
.1 change th,It c.inuot, lie pci fiK'tly made. ui|,’'’.ss the lungs 
he siippliel with «» uiuitt/anix of fresk hcalthj life- 
ijii'inij utr. '■ 

Kiu'uiinige them to open the hciWooin window's every 
iiiorning, so tluat in lUe evening ctcrythinj; will siiicil 
sweet, though not n't if you liviil in tliif /’Oiiiitry. Tell 
thorn how pale and dingy flowers vvo'.ild .soon look if fr.ins- 
nhiute l frem somo sunnygni’dcii into a close and unhealthy 
hed-rooiii. Explain to them that there is a groat resem- 
'ul.iiiee in tho fiiuet iijii of the lungs ot thn Ixidy and tlio 
leaves of a tree, and that a full supply of fresh and life- 
giving air is cs5enli,d to both. Ask if they vvoubl expect 
that the cherries or iipphu lipoii a tree would ripen if in 
Slimmer time a wall vv,is hiiilt iiroiind and covereil over 
with "a stone roof, imd all rays of the miu shut out. 
Ask tliem it potatoes, planted in a cellar, would ever bo 
evpisited to be good ones. They would smile at such 
■simplicity ;*,iml yet wo sec little children, Me jiloiccra in Hiit 
{mihtcuif o/ life, pent up in hack siiivts, imiunred in 
eelhirs, slcuihig in unaired iinlioalthy rooms, and growing 
pale, and tfiiil, and poorly, with such iiTational treatment, 
until disease stej^ in and probably terminates their lives. 
Tell them that in Liverpool, for instaiire, these siinple 
tniths luvc bi'en so luiich nogloclcil, that in 18kl, dO.OOtt 
pcoplu lived in 1500 courts, w hicli were closed either at 
ono or both ends, and that aljovc 20,000 people lived in 
cellars, and that as a consequciire, diseitecs, l&e some 
dread ptig;iie, vv ere destroying tho [leople so rapidly, that 
th;) average age tlic working classes died -at, including 
children, was only 18 years! 1 * 











* TUi: CLAM^S^TINC MAIlHIAaC. 


THE NEGLECTED WIFE. ’ never did vrtjman proffer that Rolenin vow than 

cnAFTKx I. Rose Vivian, as she stood bcforelhe spot where she 

“ Fob better, for worse; for richer, for poorer; in liad come to link her destiny with that of Herbert 
sickness and health; to love^honoiir. and to obey." Orahani. No congratulating fritlls or relsitiona 
AVith a truer heart, with more devout eawjcstiiess, were gathered round the bridid pair, to accompany 
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THE LEISUllE HOUE. 

tiu'iii with pooJ wishes and involio a'hk'sSinjf : title, and, from his i)rofessional experiences, often 
iKiin their onion. Tliey were alone, exceptiiij^ a : warned him again.st the toolish youn^ lordling-s 
faithful servant, who would not leave her young'; whose friendship ho so coveted. Kut his reinon- 
mistress, even when in error—and ailer having in I straiices and advkc were alike disregarded, till 
vain attempted to prevent her disobedience, had ; finally Herbert put the finishing stroke to their luis- 
shsred her flight from her home, and w.'is now j uuders^ndings by falling in love with the daughter 
pl•c^c^lt at her marriage—and an old physieinn, a j of a person who professed the utmost contempt and 
man of gentle ami 'benevolent appearance, a friend j abhorrence for all and evcryfbing connected with 
of Herbert’s, whom he bad prevailed tipuii to be trade, and who declared be would as soon give his 
witness to the ceremony. Hose to the lowest shop-hoy in the united king- 

Tho little group looked scared and choerless. It doin as to Herbert Gruhain, the auciioneer’s son! 
was a dreary morning, the rain fell in heavy tor- Irritated by this (mint, Mr. Grahani, who on his 
r^iits ogainst the chureli,windows, aiyl it was so part disliked or ridiculed soldiers most cordiiilly, in 
dark that lights had to bp placed befpre the clergy- return was as peremptory as the general in for- 
inr.ii to enable him to ve.ad the service, which ho bidding Hcrberj ever more to entertain a thought 
did in a vdicc so low and hurried as scarcely to of Miss Vivian's hand. , 

break tbe oppressive silence that prevailed. Poor Rose! She had no mother living to con- 

■Jt was the old story of afiectiou crossed, fide in, to soothe her, to intercede with tlie angi.v 
ami leading on at last to open and irretriev- father whose storms of passion terrified yet dia 
able rebellion. Hose’s father, general Vivian, was not convince her. She promised, she struggled to 
a diaii of good family and largo estates, which, obey, and for a tjme thought she had succeeded; 
however, as 'he had no son, were entailed upon a but then Herbert’s letters'would come, Herbert’s 
ilislant relation, and the pride of birth iind xjosi- reproachful letters, and all would bo undone. It 
tion he would have concentrated upon a direct nearly broke, in the» conflict, that tender clinging 
male heir had always been turned to his three hc.arl, for she loved her father dearly, and till 
fair daughters and their advantageous settlement Herbert came had not dreamed of the terrible 
in life. The two eldest somewhat disappointed possibility of wilfully for.saking him. And yet 
him ill their marriages, which, though presenting it arrived at last, and before day-break, one 
no grounds for opposition, were not as brilliant as November morning, Rose Vivian unduteoiisly fled 
hi.s ambitious hoxics had led him to anticipate; but from thfi roof that had sheltered her for twenty- 
lie sought a compensation in the schemes he had one happy years. At a short distance from the 
formed coneerning his youngest and tavourito house Herbert was in waiting. Ho lifted her in 
Rose. Fnhapjnly, at the very moment wlnen all his arms, and placed her ajmo^ senseless in the. 
smiled upon him, and ho flattered himself that earriage; her cloak was Iieavy with the rain, and 
Rose was being brought round "to accept the ad- her long hmr had fallen from its fiistening, and 
dresses of one who possessed both vifeaRIi gnd in- shaded her fair young face, which, was pale and 
tloeuce, she met Herbert Graham, and the dreame rigid with emotion. Every moment might lead 
and plans of years were swept away. to detection, so they did not delay even to attempt 

The SOB of a well-kuolvn Loudon mictioncer and to restore her; hut as they drove rapidly on to- 
ostato agent, with ample rneuiB at his disposal, a ^ards London, her trusty Jane held up her droop- 
h.m(^orao and winning exterior, some mental cul- ing form, while Herbert chafed the sold hands 
tivation, and much enlhiulosm for all that was which were so tightly clendhed he* could with 
attractive in art or beautiful in nature, Herbert difficulty unclasp them. 

Graham was peculim-Iy fitted to captivate a gentle Till that hour, perhaps, he had justly 

sen.-iitive girl, who had not seen much beyond, the estimated the extent of t;he sacrKce she made, or 
bluff countr}' gentlemen and keen pportsmen the of the struggle she had undergone. He&lt it then 
general delighted to assemble round him. Reforo however, in its entire fulness',, and. silently but 
requiring his son to commence the career he himself fervently did he vow that the devotaoa o£ his entire 
pursued, Mr. Graham had permitted him to travel Ijje should attest hiB giiHliitnde oaidi lave*. 
soi^o time ia Italy, and there the sqjeurii of a year. A few homrs bronglit them to Landslip and to 

amid tLs aeduettve ehtu^qs of its sunnj', idlingli ^he door of the church whme Herbert had ap- 
pleseucs-seekrag) life, the fmuiliar intercoiirso witir pointed his friend Dr. Grey to i meet them. Rose 
society of rank-aiid position superior to hii own, the had now revived, sad she walked. &nily up the 
l^^*ee and- eetliienumt of- the circles in which ho aisle to the altar railing,, where the clergyman 
found himselfoegerlyson^itaad welcomed, mffieed awaited her. Her whole heart and si^l were 
to rivet hia tastes and. mar Ins fortunes.. boui^d up in her love for Herbert, and at that 

Herbert soon learned to look with nivincible moment remorse for the. past, misgiving for the 
dislike upon the pursuits for whicli he knew him- future, ail were equally forgotten, ^e came 
self intended, and when at last eonipcllod by his prejwod to devote her life to his} to sacrifice every 
father to return to IJngland, he Unceasingly in- thought ef individual happiness, except what mi^ht 
curred’ his displeasure by. his listlessness in all tend to his benefit; to defer implicitly to his will; 
that related to business, and the eagerness with in bis behalf patiently to snfirer, joyfully to hope; to 
which he seudd upon every pretext for-evading'it. pray foi; liim; ah! yes,/or him andtcRA him too 1 
The attempt to keep up the fashionaluc acipiaint- She had always dwelt on this, on the awakening 
ances he had made in Italy, to vie with their ex- him to a sense of religion and a delight in its 
penditure and enter into their amusements, proved observances, as the crown of her endeavours, 
another suhjectttf discord; for Mr. Graham, though Much of this, unconsciously to herself, was mere 
))Toud of his descent from a}i old Scutch ancestor, se.itiineut; for had hi’r religions convictions been 
had none of his son’s overweening deference for mere sufficiently deep, they must have prevented the 
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step of lilial (lisobcilicnco which we have now re¬ 
corded. With a woman’s foiul credulity, however, 
believing in liis assurances that even as She willed, 
so it should be, she now exulted in the convieliim 
that as with one heart .they loved for earth, so with 
one heart would they soon look towards heaven. 

'iTius, strong in her purpose towards h^p, did 
lb'.sc plight her faith; and when all*was ended, 
and Herbert, raising her from ier knees, lieiit 
down, and with a kiss upon her mrehead, as if to 
ratify theiy contract, called her his own dear wife, 
.there was no cloud upon 4ho np-tnrncd fsico that 
met his proud'admiring gaze, no sadiio.ss in tJe 
loving eyes tliiit were raised sq confidingly to lua. 

They were married; death alone could part 
them now; and Herbert breathed more freely. 
On leaving the church they repaired to the house 
of Ur. drey, that Rose might have a few hours’ 
s#dt before resuming their journeys The prepa¬ 
rations for deiiartui'c were soon completed, for they 
had no' friends to see in liondon, no object to 
delaji them. Herbert knew thatdiis father's dis- 
jileasuro on first tliscovcring his marriage would 
bo excessive, but ho hoped those feelings might be 
soothed, and that he would c^'cntnally bo recon¬ 
ciled. Meanwhile, his plans had been already laid. 
ItTisc had five thousand pounds in right of her 
nuillier, and Herbei-t possessed about one hundred 
a \ear from a similar source., 'fltcy had calculated 
their joint income at about Ihrec hundre^ a year, 
and on this, in Ifaly, Herbert said they could 
in.iuago very well; far better that in Italy yilh 
Rose, than thousii^s clinincd to an auctioneer’s 
desk in Ldndon; and llo«e, who knew nothing of 
lilb beyond her love fo* Herbert and the griefs 
ami joys it had entailed uiam her, agreed to all he 
had proposed, and accordingly for Italy they started. 

The young pair settled in Florence. Here all 
was novelty and enjoyment for Rose, who had 
never before left England, and Hei-bert took de¬ 
light in unfolding to her nil the beauties of theif 
new abode. They di^ not seek to form acquaint¬ 
ances, for Ilrt-bcrt felt too happy in his quiet home 
to care for other amusements; and he liked to«ee 
that Rose iKhi no thought or wish for society 
lieyond his o#n. It pleased him *to be able thus 
to engross her mind, and prove the source of her 
entire happiness, vrhey used to walk hi the epnn- 
trj' round Plofence, «nd visit the galleries and stu¬ 
dios.* In the evenings, those .happy cvcning% 
too. Rose would sit and ply her needle while Her¬ 
bert read aloud. , .. • 

Hear Rose! t?h#had learned so admirablyio 
keep lionse, aijd contrive, and work. They had 
two servants besides Jand*, who was a host in her¬ 
self, and whose only discontent arose from (her 
voniig mistrtsss insisting on being (aught sonmeh, 
"and occupying herself so-constantly. In truth, at 
t'liat time, much of Rose’s labour was selPiuipq.sed, 
for it was her goqd pleasure to wait almost exclu¬ 
sively upon her hnsband.lmticipate his every wish, 
and feel jealous if this prerogative vjerc diluted. 

One of Herbert’s roost grateful occupations was 
drawing. He had naturally a great taste for the 
art, and in order to cultivate it efi’sctirally, he now 
detennined on entering the studio of an artist of 
celebrity, thus laying the foundation of what 
hereafter he hoped advantagfou-sly to follow. This 
arrangement necessarily took him each day sonte 


[ hour.s from home, but the jojf of Ihe return every 
I afteriii)o*i^ eounierbalaneed (his priration. Ro.se 
! always wal<-l\,cd for his cuiqing, and her quick ear 
having distinguished lii.s foolstcp ou. the stairs, 

' she would .iiasteii to open to liiiu, even before he 
I had rung..at llw door bell. It wi s pleasant to be 
I greeted by her bright face, and to know that there 
I wiis no deception in that smile, n.i olforl in that 
joyful welcome. * 

Rose was a Iving that seemed formed to love; 
not sti-iclly beautiful, perhiqis, hut indseeribnlily . 
fair, and- soft, and wimiing; clinging always to her 
husband'as if to the source of all that liappiiiess 
and peace, qjhieh was Iq reality her work; and 
adapting hersejf to Ticcupations to whielt she luai 
been hitherto iflliised, in order tliuk their ineoim- 
might conduce Uic more to rnriiish him %'itli eom- 
forjiS and amnsements. Sometimes when they 
WtSlkcd to the Cnxcine, Uio public drivo and protm'- 
•npdq of Florence, in the spring, and .s.aw the enr- 
riiq'es and riderS with wWeh the pia//.a, the gene¬ 
ral place of resort,* was thronged, a simile wmflil 
come over Rose .as she thouirht hew “dear Her¬ 
bert used to lido there too, once, and if it had 
not been for the saerifiee he made for her, he 
might slill have enjoyed the same pleasures as he- 
Iprc.” Then Herltert would laughingly (ell her 
he eared for none of these now he had her; and 
little Ruse would almost worship him for this disin¬ 
terested love, never remembering, in the .singleness 
of -her heart, that if Herbert had hitherto been 
aceustonjisd to a hor^e, she had not previously lived 
without a narriiigc, and that her little foot had 
seldoiiF trod anything nrore rude than her father’s 
velvet lawns, till fpr his H<skc she liad forsaken all. 
llicn On their return home site would take her ae- 
count-!}i>ok*nnfl study in what slfe cqnld best save, 
that she might coax Ifprbert to take a ride some¬ 
times by shcsvingliim how well they could atTord it. 

Herlicrt coyld not refuSo when Ibisn jiressod; 
besides,he felt exhilarated by the exercise, and the 
time was come when Rose could not walk so jpng 
or so far as some months past. Hti, oeeasionally, he 
would devote an afternoon to the Casciiie, or to 
some excursion with ihe Hortons, gay, fashion¬ 
able people he had Iniown formerly in Rome, who 
were lately argved in Florence, and wlio laughed 
at the sMiusiun to which ho and his romantic little 
wife seemed determined to devote thera.selves. The 
spring was .so far advanced that these rides could 

i te prolonged lill very late; and it was difficult .to 
esiit tlio Hortons’ importunities on tlfeir»retiiro 
0 come and finish tho liseniiig at their hoiisoi but 
be remernWed Rose,.and generally lleclmed. Hq 
always found her waiting at her little stea-talile,’ 
working busily; so jjiterestei] in the details qf his 
excursiom 00 glad he bad been amused, •thanking 
him for Ids kind consideration in leaving the party 
on her account, bat sajing he must »ot refuse 
again if jjjt could entert.siii .him. She bad been 
sad, perhaps, before his return, a little swl; but 
she never told him so,-for if ever she even br6at]ied 
her doubts and mi.sgiviiigs, Herbert would look 
grave, and ask if he were not sufficient for tier. 
The feelings thus stifled, thus;forgotten in his 
pre.sencej would, however, press upon lier more 
heavily in' her lonely hours; and in her quiet 
stroll in the Bobolf gardens, amoiJgAt their woodwl 
1 walks and silent sWWs, the sense of foreboding 
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I wliicli licr situation naturally prrxluccd would lead , 
! her to dwell anxiously upon her fiithcr, wjjo still 
! resisted all her entreaties fur a rccuuciliatiun. Ho j 
! eoiitimied inexorable, so hlr sisters wrot^ still deaf 
I to c'ery prayer for piirdon. Oh, if he would bat 
foro-ivchcr! If be knew that it rcqniped but that to 
1 uiiike her quite, quite happy! ' . 

I It required but that! There was already a 
I speck, then, upon that brif'ht horizon; a conscious- 
j ness of error weiprhing upon her soul, and reiu^er- 
I her distrustful of herself, less conlident of her 
I influciico over her 'husband, less secure iu her 
I claims upon his love. i 

j fTko Summer passed, and autumn emno, and an- 
: other care and another joy had bpmnj? up for Hose. 

A fresh source of love .had opened to her, yet 
i . Herhei t wsB not defrauded of a tjiought by the 
I presence of his child. Mu had almost felt jealous 

I of the little being' who had come to divide her 
'■ tenderness ; but soon tho new atfectiou found also^ 
i ‘its charms for him, and Rsise’s heart bounded w\th‘ 

' doliAht as'she witnessed ]Ierbcrj,*s daily increasing 

fondness for his boy. The child was so fair, so full 
of promise, that Ids mother thought he was sent 
from heaven as a harbinger of good. They namdd 
him Hugh, after genend Vivian, and Hose wrote 
all this and her awakened hopes to licr sister, and 
.sent a tiny lock of pale golden hair, which she' 
thought must plead irresistibly to her father's heart. 

The yearning daughter built much upon this 
appeal, much more than she would have said to hca- 
hushaud. Tho topic was a displeasing one to Her* 
hurt; for he seemed to intei'pret her yearnihgs to¬ 
wards her father, her wish for his forgiveness, ns 
' I a slight, a failing in the entire devotion she had 
; I vowed to him. Eo-thefe was oue'point already on 
;j which she mu^t dissemble; one tbodght, one 
|{ anxiety, which Herbert must not share! 'She< 

II would not sadden him even by a look; oo she was 
j! ever ready to meet him *11011 ho canyj home with 
|! the same sweet smile and* cheerful voice; and 
1 . Herbert- used to fold her and his child to his 

heart, and say ho doubly prized tho momenta they 
j were together now, since his close application to 
' his studies compelled him to be so much moic 
I absent from her. Then too, as he soon intended 
I starting as aii artist, it was ncressqj-y be slionid 
' I'orm a connection, and in part give up the‘dear 
j retiremeut of tho first period of their married life, 
j This was BO (me that Rose could only assent, and 
yet she sighed as she assented. His intcreourse. 
I wilTi his^athcr hud lately Jb^cn resumed; but a$ if 
j only t« show Idm^how futiU were any expectations 
> ho^ might have* fprmod from his liberality) the old 
mnw aeeordid him his forgiveness, at the same time 
inforinpig him that, having iin^Ionger any interest 
ill continuing his business, since he had no son who 
could succeed him in it, he had retired, and married 
again, settling all hb property upon his wife. 

Herbert gnashed hie^teeth with rage as he read 
! this letter, and broke into one of tl'oso storms of 
passion*which it was terrible.to witness. Bose 
pleaded for tho - stern father, endeavouring to 
soothe her husband, and accusing herself of being 
the cause of this .rstraii^mont, until ho was re¬ 
stored to calmness; but at the same time sirength- 
cned in the conviction of the jgreatiic^ of the 
saerifico he hiid*ntado iu mni'ryiiig her, and of the 
heroic nature of his prcsent.escrtions. 


t 

THE PHILADELrniA PBMTER. 

. cnAFTsa I. 

TifE labours of tho day are ended with the 
tradesmen of Boston—Wcw_ England Boston— 
in tho beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
Josiah Pranklin is comfortably seated at his 
own fLeeside.* His sitting-room is very plain, 
but neat; his good wife Abiah, who occupies 
that chau' on t7& other side of tho lire, takes 
caro that ho shall always find it so. There is, 
too, hovering all arounq, filling every nbok and 
croliny, that cliocrful genial glow .which the 
heart instantly recognises as the atmosphere of 
a happy home. Josiah has neither newspaper 
nor magazine Ao occupy his cvei)iiig hours. 
These were not the days of cheap and abwidaut 
literature, even in tbe old country, and still less 
so in tte new.,. Tho difll-renco between North 
^America then and now is safikiently andicatod' 
by a single fact. A son of Joaiali Franklin 
was engaged in printing the second, and after- 
xvards started the fourth, nowStoaper ever phb- 
lishod in America. And now who may describe 
the products of its* teeming press? who think 
without wonder of the numerous and great 
cities which have so vapidly sprung up over 
this wide land, and of tlio energy and enter¬ 
prise of their inhabitants, au example and a 
sliimdus to the world ? Yet never in the history 
of this pfrcal continent has Ihcvo been a period 
when its schoolmasters might more filly, Trc- 
bonius-liko, uncover their hea^’ iu tlic presence 
of their pupils, than during the first haif of the 
eighteenth century. An*erlca knows yet no 
greater names" than those of George Wash¬ 
ington and his compatriots. They were stal¬ 
wart men, who left the old country to plant an 
Anglo-Saxon race in the new world, and 
children, and children's children, worthy of 
stftih sires, were cradled at their Inearths, men 
of great souls, of high and firm principles, knit 
to large and sound understanUings. - 

But to return. JVfiv Franklin is spending his 
evening pleasantly enough. Notw^hstanding 
tho lack of man 3 f of our^aids to culture, ho is a 
reading and a thinking man j and now perhaps 
a nci';nbour or two may hav6 joined- the do- 
niestic group, to share “ in tho feast of reason 
aiyi the flow of soul ” which ‘nre to be fotind 
purer and richer' in tbe tallow-chandler and 
I s«ap-boiler’s home than in many mansions of 
‘ highor pretensions. As it rhay Be, the father is 
dc-liglitmg his youngsters—a*^numerou8 group, 
for Josiah was tho Siarfpy father of seventeen 
childfou, thirteen of whom lived to grow up—■ 
with ^trains of sweet music; or perhaps guimng 
the fimgers of some of them in copying his own 
drawings,Hmr excellent tradesman Laving found 
leisure to pay some court to thp fine arts, and 
cultivate hig taste os welk as his intellect. 

In that meigy circle tho father’s eye often 
rests fondly on a fair-comploxioned, bmht- 
cyed little urchin of some ten summers. He is 
his fifteenth child and youngest son, Benjamin, 
bom at Boston, on tho fitn of January (old 
style) 1706. Young as he is, this cvenmg 
closes a day of labonr.to him also. From early 
mdrniag he has been in his father's shop. 
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cutting wicks and filling candle-moulds, nticiid- j 
ing the shop and running errands. He has ! 
done all these things well and neatly, for the ' 
little Renjamiu haa clever hands as well as a ' 
clear head. But he does not love this work, 
and it is one of his father’s troubles that he is 
obliged to keep him to it. He, h.ad* early 
noticed the intellectual turn of liia little 
who showed an intense love <J( books, and an 
extraordinary ability to understand them almost 
from infancy ; and ho had thought much of <le- 
\ o( ing him, as.the tithe of his sons, to the scrvii'o 
of the church. With tliis design he placed him, 
in his cightli year, at a grammar school. But 
.Tosiah'a means were small and his family large, 
aud hj fonnS it impraetieablo to bear the ex¬ 
pense of giving a learned education to his son. 

at ten yeats of age, he removed him to his 
own shop. _ i 

The father had been now mofo than twenty 
yciye in New England. He emigrated thither 
from NorlbampkmsUtrc, a young man with a 
wife and three children. Four others were 
born to him before he laid hi^ English wife in a 
foreign grave. Ho afterwards married a daugh- 
il'v of one of the pious families of the land, 
Abiah Folger, whoso father, one of the first 
settlers of New England, is mentioned by 
Cotton ^father, in his ct desiastieal history of 
the eouulrjr, as “.a godly and learned English¬ 
man.” hranklin’s life was one of constant 
labour. The nej:easitios of his family obliged 
him to eschew raifch concern in public afiairs; 
yet bis son writes: “ I remember well Iiis being 
ire([uently visited by leading men, who con-, 
suited him for his opinion in public afi’airs, and 
tUo-,e of the church ho belonged to; and who 
sliowod a great respect for his judgment and 
ad\ ice.” 

Young Benjamin’s lot, then, with such *a 
guide aud shell a home, was, notwithstanding 
his early initiation'into toil, by no means a hard 
one. He gives us, in his autobiogranhy, 
ple.asaiit gtimpses of the means employed by 
the father to roi*m the minds and elijvatc the 
tastes of his children. “At his table,” Ben¬ 
jamin writes, “ ho liked to have, as often as he 
could, soinc gcnsibl,e friend or neighbour td yon- 
ver. e with, and always took car® to start some 
ingenious or useful topic foi* discourse, whihh 
might teud to improve the minds of his (:hi|,- 
dren. By this-mcans he turned our atttyUoivi 
to what was good, iust, and prudent, in the 
conduct of life; aud nillo or no notice was ever 
taken of what related to the victuals on the 
table; whether it was well or ill-drcs8cd,^n or 
out of season, of good or bad flavour, prcffrable 
or inferior to this or that other th^g of the 
kind; so that I was brought up m sdeh a 
perfect inattention to those matters, as to be 
quite indifl'erent what kind of fobd was set 
before me. Indeed, I aili so unbbservant of it, 
that to this day I can scarce tell a few hours 
after dinner of what dishes it consisted. This 
has been a great convenience to me in travelling, 
where my coinpanions have been sometimes 
very unhappy for want of a suitable gratifi¬ 
cation of tneir more delicate, because better in¬ 
structed, tastes and appetites.” Another still 


more important lesson tli}' ?hild learned at this 
time, and never again unlearnt. As the leader 
of his playfellow s, Benjamin had been the chief 
agent in appropriating some, stones Vollceled for 
house-budding b» the purpose of erecting a 
wharf, wherem the boys might sl.uid to liah for 
minnows. The depivdnlor.s were discovered, 
aud young Franklin defeiuli’d Jiis eoiidiict on 
the ground of the nsofuiiies.s of the under¬ 
taking. “ But niv father persuaded nie,” he says, 
“that that which was not Iioiiosl, eoidd not be* 
truly useful.” It was a noble d.ay’s work tliaf, 
good rl&siah. You hijvc implaulcd a'prjneipje 
ill your scat’s eji;vaet«*r which slndl, iiiarU^ it 
through life, iTud'contrilmtc more than any otller 
of its I’calurcs to the grc'at suceoss mid honour 
he is destined to ntihiu. " 

‘Two or three years after, W'o find Benjamjn 
learning to bo ii printer in an'elder brbllicr’s 
oflirc. Ho ha^l never taken heartily to eandle- 
niaking, and was moreover desirous to ga to 
sea, to prevent which his futlnjr determined to 
change his employment to one whieh he might 
like better. lie now goes on plcnsanUy, 
attending W'cU to bis trade, and sedulously 
saving his lime and money to gratify his piussioii 
Wor reading. Ho takes to writing also. IHs 
first literary attempts are poetical. In street- 
ballad style, ho tells the talc of a recent ship¬ 
wreck, and versifies some other events. And 
jifesently he'is scut by his brother to vend his 
j prpiluc'ions in tlie-town—author, printer, salcs- 
! man,',all in one. The subjects were rreating a 
I great interest at the time, and the ballads sold 
amusingly, a circumstances pleasing to the elder 
brother, as ,it brought inoiicy, and to tJio 
younger as it brought fame. The wise father, 
however, interfered/ and gave a wholesome 
check to Benjamin’s rising vanity by criticising 
his •verses, informing him moreover that the 
poetic vocation was nearly akin to the beggarly, 
lie afterwards judiciously pointed out tj hi.s 
sou the faults of his prose composition, which 
Benjamin directly set with characteristic energy 
and pcrscvcranco to amend. Ho met with an 
odd volume of the “ Spectator," admired the 
writing, aud*w'ishcd to imitate it. “ With Ibis' 
view,”' ho says, “ I took some of the papere, 
and making short hints of the sentiments in 
each sentence, laid them by a few days, and 
then, without looking at the book, tried* to 
coftiplcto the pages again, 'ey c-xprcssiiig each 
hinted rcnlciice at Icitgth, and a's^tully as it had 
been expressed before, in any suitable •worJs 
that should occur t<^me. Then I compared my 
Spectator with th« original, discovered some of 
my fatihd, and correetod them.” He aflcnvaitls 
jumided .Ilia collection of hints, that lie might 
attain method in the arrangement df thoughts 
by restoring <hem from tliis confusion to their 
proper place; aud_ then he turned them into 
verse that he might' gain a full and various vo¬ 
cabulary. Thus he taught himself to write 
English, in accomplishment of the greatest 
service to him in future life. • Pleased with his 
own sucoess, he soon made for himself an oppor¬ 
tunity of testing- it. In his brother’s news¬ 
paper short essays were published, furnished by 
James Franklin’s litbrary acquaintances. Bon- 
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! jitmii). I’a-fcr to trjr big hand in thin way^ lyas 
I Jii'vrt'MT ni’II aware timt any oWeroa by liim 
j m.uld be rejected. .T*i tliLs tUlemnia he wrote 
.gmiie paporg in a.disguised h>ind, filiiQcd them 
' under tlic olliec door, and waited with beating 

! iieart the criticism which they* should receive 
I'rom tlie literary coterie which aa8eInbl^d at 
■ the ]»inling-ofli<'^. To his inexpressible delight 
I lie heard them pronounced excel lent, and only 
persons of known ability were mentioned in the 
• various fionjeeliuvs olForcd as to their author- 
ship. From time to time fresh papbra were 
dopositfld in tho old place, and thence 'taken to 
no givcp to the punlic, till at length, to the 
a’stonishmcut of his* circle, “the great un- 
ktunvn ” declared hiirtsclf. 

' Now, reader, vre must tran.sport ourselves to 
Now York. There is Jli-adford tho printer’s 
office, and a slight' lad of seventeen steps from 
it into tho street. His good-humoured facods 
olpuded; an expreasioJl of despondency lies .in 
il; but'thq lines of tho mouth axo firm, and hia 
step, if less elSstio than wlicn he aiiproachcd 
tho office, is that which betokens a man not 
ready to falter in the bat tle of life. The youth 
is our friend Jlciijamin, whom we arc sorry to 
meet iu such circumstances, for lie sliould nyt 
bo here, and the wakening con8ciouBni«s of this 
gives tho darkest tinge to tho shudo wluch is 
gathcriim over his oountenance. He and his 
broUier have had frequent quarrels; the ond is 
passionate, the other’ probably saucy, and tho 
younger*has seerctly left Boston, and now' fiuds 
himsffif three hundred miles from his home, 
witlmut a single int^^oduction, utterly friendless, 
and carrying a pjurso most inconveniently light. 

I He has been soliciting employment au Briid- 
j ford's, and finds there ia none for him, but is 
! recommended to proceed to Pliiladelphin, where 
tho New York printer has a sob in the^amo 
busines.*). His jouiuidy to tho quaker city, 

> mafle ■ partly by water and partly by land on 
foot, is disastrous and fatiguing, and a hundred 
i limes tbe youth regrets whal, iu mature years, 
ho has recorded ns one of the ermtu of his life, 
his ulandostino departure from home. If was 
Sunday morning when ho firstt entered that 
city in which he was afterwards to .play so 
lionoured and conspicuous a part. With fond 
minuteness he tells the story. At niuo o’clock 
iu the morning he landed at Market-street 
wharfT " I was in my working dress,” h 
writbs, " my hist clothes coming roun^ by sea. 
T was diriy frrm my being so lonj; in the boat. 
Iny pockets were stnffea out with shirts and 
stockings, and I knew no on?, nor where to look 
for lodging. Fatigued W'itk walking,,rowing, 
and the want of sleep, I was very hupgry; and 
my whole stock of cash consisted in a single 
dollar, and about a shilling in copper coin 
which 1 gave to the boatmen for my passage. 
* * * I walked towards the top of tiie 
street, gazing about, till near Market-street, 
where 1 met a boy with bread. I bad often 
made a meal of dry broad, and inquiring 
where he had bought it, 1 went immediately to 
tlio Ixiker’s ho directed me to. 1 asked.for 
biscuits, meaning sueb as we liad at Boston; 
that sort it seems Vas not made in Philadelphia. 


I then asked for a ihrcepeniw loaf, and was 
told that they had none, JNot knowing the 
different’priees, nor the names of the difl’ereut 
sorts of bread, 1 told liim to give me three- 
pennyworth of any sort. Ho gave mo accord¬ 
ingly Ihrce great pnfty rolls. I was surprised 
at the quantity, hut took it, and having no 
room in my pockets, walked off with a roll 
under each arr*, and eating the other. Thus I 
went up Mai'ket-strcet ns far as Fourth-street, 
passing by tho door of Mr. Bead, my future 
lyil’c’s lather; when she, standing at the door, 
saw me, and thought that 1 mode, as I certainly 
did, a most awkward, ridiculous appearance.” 
Following afterwards a number of clean-dressed 
people whom he met, the poor lad found himself 
in a quaker meeting-house, and, overcinnc with 
fatigue, fell fast a.sloc'p, this therefore being, I 
lie says, “ tlie first house I was in, or slept 
in Philadelphia.” 

At first Franklin could get only an occa¬ 
sional job, bulflus superior yorkraanship 'soon ! 
rociired him more constant employment; and \ 
ciug industrious and fnignl, he "was saving j 
money, and well pleased with his position and ' 
prospects, when he happened to attract the j 
notice of the governor. Sir William Beiih. ] 
This gentleman urged him to begin business for | 
himself, asserting that a good uorkroaii as he i 
was ipust command success in eompclilion j 
with such wretched printers as were tho tivo | 
then in Philadelphia. A visit to Boston ; 
followed, Benjamin carrying a letter from the 
governor to his fatb'r.', recommending this 
scheme, and asking hi.i .jssistanec in carrying it 
out. The old man Ihouglit his son too young j 
for such an undertaking, but sent him’an ay I 
this time with his approval aud blessing—a great j 

consolation to the lad. Keith then declared j 
that he would furnish the neecssary means him- 1 
self, and desired Franklin to get ready to sail j 
in the annual ship to London, there to select 
tho implements of liis trade. Meanwhile he 
wife desired to keep the project a secret. Tho 
time for sailing arrives, and Frai.klin applie.s 
for the rotters wliich are to procure him money, 
aud all necessary things, in England. Ho is 
pul«off from time to time, .and at length, just 
as they are about to leave, ho is informed that 
kis letters arc in the governor’s bag, and will 
bo delivered to bim when be reaches England. 

*So, nothing suspicious, aud all hopoM, the 
yoiing printer crosses the wine Atlantic, to find 
Jiimself thrown on the world of .London as un¬ 
provided for and Iriendless ns he had been a 
yen? before iu New York. Neither introduc- 
tioi'j nor letters of credit had Keith sent with 
him. When he told his story to his ibllow- 
pas engers, they laughed at him for believing 
the governor, who was well known to be lavish 
of promising he never meant to fulfil. It was 
an ugly trick ho had played the poor lad, and 
tho sham man, tho man of words only, appears 
very little, albeit ho is a baronet and a 
governor, beside the working, earnest, sincere 
journeyman printer. 

Happily for Franklin ho has good bands and 
a stout heart. He "ceks and obtains work as a 
printer, first at Palmer’s iu Bartholomeiv-closc, 
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ami aftiTvranls at \\ atis'a. iil'iir I.iucoln’s-Inii- | in.iu \^hii h lay in Uranklji^s liaml.s tlif 
lii'lda. And now we liat'O tlie developnu'ut of j of wlili^, n <;rcat error, ns l\o pronouuees i(, 
a noMo trait of Franklin’s eliarnetor—•Lis superi- j was a si'ureo of eonsfant misery to him till lie 


LutgU at him; niekuame him the ’Water- lent anf^ther man's money nntl noffleetod the 
AmerieML ^ takes it all Tciy qaictlyf Like woman lie had iwomised to lore, and he bcffan 
•fohn Foster’s *'roui of decralw he oan nay, to susTieet that W paaiphlet>WM not so clci'cr 
•• They will lauRh, n-ai thw ? Tludi ^d may as he had once thought it. and that sobw error 


condaet had- soon its proper effect. 'Jhc views ’-^-ere true or not, they ecrtiiinly were not 
American aquatic was stronger than his com- useful. lie perreired, also, that a man witbinl 
rndes. Ho surprised them By carrying with otui religious festrainta—his own easo.whSe.in 
hand whst required both 0 ecatvev. He Loudon—-wad•in great*.moral danger; and a 
iftis nmeh richer also; not a penny liad he to feeling of thnnkAiTness'sprung *p,Jlhat while 
pay on a ISatnrdny-night atlho aJc-honso, while in this most'perilous condition, he had hi-en * 
J>cy Lad sometimes an .aceotmt.of five or six ' pVeserved from falling iutp ovqn grealer evils 
sliilliiigs apicec. • Ijlidlcule was changed into, than those he had no'w to regret. He Amned a 
rtspoct, and that the young stranger’s obliging ky«tcm for the altaimixenl of moral perfe<-)i<in, 
manners and good humour mutured into alVee- a meehanical enough affair, for i'rajikliu.did 
(ioiT. • • not understand the true recipe for virtue. Lut 

Eiglilceu months were lima spent in London, willi this he connected prayer, and also gave it 
during which Franklin Icasncd much, both in a*p]aco in his “ scheme for the employment of 
couiioction with his own trade and other the. hours of each day." Not enjightcncil 
aiattcTs. He read much, reflected much, in- ohrisUan prayer indeed; nevertheless, the reader 
quired eagerly, and observed closely. All '•of F'rankJiu’s autobiography eaiinot fail to oh- 
bonnur to his sobriety, his honesty, and his acr\'c how, in inoporliou as the religious »-le- 
uuiv'crsiil diligence. Ket’crlhcless, there are ! nicnl, even in the very dereetivo form in uliieh 
•N.-rious ei-eutu 111*1110 young m-an’s egnduct, and | h.e r^eived. it, atloins influence over him, in 
if old .Jodah could see all he would both grieve , like pojiorfion do tin-,bettor ft'atures of his 
end t reiiihlc for kjs son. cliaraetcr strengthen—his uprightnes.s, sincerity, 

At foirr and twenty years of ago ,wo find and Wnevolcnce. 
t-'rauklin a printer oiij^iis own account in Phila- • 

dcipLia, the owner of a statioiict’s shop, and a . * - . —»— ---• 

married mail. To his wife, then ii Miss Read, . _ 

ho Lad plighted his affections before going to I . l>t)YlIOOJ) UNDEKLROUM). 

.England, had wliilc there neglected her, and ; TnAPrEEs, fillers, slack-hoys, pitchers, pushers 
she had meanwhile been urged by her parents I drivers, and other tcchnioalitics, net remarkable for 
into a moat juihappy marriage. She had se^A- j either intclHJ*ildencsa or euphony, occur in the no- 
rated from her husband on hearing that ho had ! menclalure of onr coal districts, to denote tho 
another wife living in England, whereupon ho ! juveniles' in the pits, according to their Arious * 
left Philadelphia, _aod a report had linco kinds of occupation and labour. The “ li-appor,’’ 
reached ikim of his death. Franklin, whose or air-door boy, has the charge of a door placed In 
conscience ’troubled Igm regarding Jiis treat- a i:oad along which horses, men, and boys have to 
ment of this young woman, now married her. pass, but through which it is essential to the vm- 
'■ She paoved a* good and faithful helpqpate," tilatiou of life mine to prevent the current of air 
he writes ;, “ assisted me much by attending to from the downcast shaft from sweeping, in order 

4 f.u ATS/) W'A tVisi^siAtlaw 4.t«n4k AVi!,-i J- i1. .. . •* 


The pnnter a vnaracter nan Doen quire, nnu tnen to it airain ^ cjuicKly p poa- 

since he left Engfand. He had unhappily early sible; and on his keeping thi sfoor constantly 
imbibed sceptical notilinin? and had, while in shut, excepting at the moment Vhcii ticrsom^ 
Eondon, written and printed a few copjes of passing through itatho safety of tho mine sind 
a metaphysical pamphlet containing such jenti- the lives of the peAons employed in it^ntihdy de¬ 
ments—a preat error,4is ho afterwards acKiiow- pend. ’’The,'* fillers'' crawl alter the aanlt colliers, 
ledges. His experienws and observatisn oj men or hewers, into’ the narrow spaces wbpro they arc 
liave, however* led him to doubt the soundness hammering at the coal above or before them, 
of his conclusions, "nierc were ,two young "and which iif very thin sc9ms only admit of work 
men, early friends, whose religious principles being done in a kneeling jmsition, or sitting, bend- 
he had unsettled, .and both, he says, made nim ing double, lying on one side, or on the baok. “nie 
Bufler for it—“ wronged him greatly, without larger piepw are pushed out by these attendants, 
the least compunction.’’ Both, in fact, robbed and carricu away to fill tliA.(^rvc8, skins, or car- 
him, living for a considerable peiiod on his riages in which they are removed. The " slac^ 
earnings, and borrowing of him money which boys" likewise crawl in to rake the small coal and 
they never repaid. One of them had wrung dust, termed slack, into baskets, and dispose of 


they never repaid. Ong of them had wrung dust, termed slack, into baskets, and dispose of 
from him a sum of money belonging.lo another it elsewhere. Tl>« pitchers ’ arc employed in 







* THE ■'lICKHlr.RE “ AT TBEIE EMFUlTMEKr. 


balancing and adjusting the coals in the skips, SO OB gloom, and extreme monotony. Owing to these 
to build up a load, and in arranging the reqhiHitc circnmstances, they arc in general very shy, have 
tacklo about them. In the mines in which the seldcnn anything to say for themselves, and 'a 
scams of coal are too marrow and the roads too question will often elicit only the starc of vacancy 
low for horses to go up to the workings, “ pushers," or surprise. Labour there is none, nor exertion 
“ burners,'■ or “ thrusters”—names denominating further tlmn is requisite to open and shut a door, 
the same class—arc engaged in prrshing tfie car- In a hole'scooped out for them at their post, or 
riages from the workings to the horsewayAi, or the crouching in a comer upon their heels, the little 
whole distance to the foot of the shaft. The-vdea- urchins sit with a string in tlutir hands attached 
tiou of the." drivers" rc(}nircs no explanatiud; but to the door. 'Ihcy pull it-opcu the moment they 
it is by far the best^kmd of ofcuiiution in pits, hear the approach of a* eorvo, letting it fall 
giving them oxeroisc with little kib^ur^ and'some 'to, which it does of its own weight, the instant the 
degree of variety.’ It may also be repiaiked in vehicle has passed. Wore it not for this interrup- 
passing, that their charge, Worses, ponies, or asses', tion, their lot would be solitary confinement of the 
thrive remarkably underground, get fat, sleek, and worst order. If anything impede the shutting 
well conditioned, however deleteriouf the sites are qf the door, they remove it, or if unable to do so, 
to men and boys. The domesticated cat likewise nm off to the nearest man, to get him to do it for 
. occa^onally finds a comfortable homo in these sub- them. If not quick in opening the door in time, 
terranean regions, and obtains plenty of game, a thump or kick will perhaps be bestowed by the 
rats and mice abounding in many of the nits. irritable passenger, or some horrible hobgoblin 
Previous to the passing of lord Ashley’s .act; story be mcutioi^ed to frighten the poor child in 
M.arch 1,1843, which prohibited the employment the darkhess. The caL represents a trapper 
of any one in mines under ten years old, children couched upon his heels, the universal custom of 
of very tender age were taken down by povetous colliers, young and old, in many districts—the 
or ne^y parents, and engaged by uuscmpidous door open—anA a carriage passing.- From the 
managers. Enquirers met with the greatest diffi- nature of their office, the dwrkeepers are com- 
cujty in ascertaining the real ages of the juvenile pellod to be in the pit the whole of the working- 
operatives. Seven or eight years wm not uncom4 tiine. When a colliery is in full work, three sets 
inon <in varioas* districts}.slur was sixvOT rare;’ of'iuen commonly divide the’twenty-four hours 
and the remark wle instance of a child of four was between them, each set working eight hours; but 
ihranutered. '^is was in the Hill’s-Iane pit, be- there will be only twb sets of boys to three of the 
longiqg to the Madeley-wobd company, Shrop- adults, so that the former have to be immured for 
shire. " I say, Jonas," said the groupd-bailiff^ twelve hours Wether, often commencing from a 
“there are very few children working in this very early period in the morning, and ending late 
mine; I think we have none under ten or eleven." in the afternoon. We will give a case in point, 
Tho collier immediately replied, “Sir, my boy is that of Thpmas Bokeby, a trapper in Flatworth 
j only a little more than four.” “ Well,” rqjoined pit, in the- northern coal district. His mother 

! the mtfhager, “ I suppose that you take good core stated, that the»“ boy was at school at three years 

I of him j yon take him un and down when you po old, and his father wished to make him a better 
1 yourself." This abuse of childhood has very pro- scholar'before he went down. Always puts him to 
perly been rendered penal; and we may think bed early, because he must get up every working 

even ten years of age a little too early for life in morning at three o’clock; and he often rubs Ids 

the pits to commence. eyes when he is woke, and says he has only jnst 

The trappers’ are always the youngest in a coal been to sleep. He gets up at three a.m. and goes 
pit. Pitiable indeed is the)c.lot from its seclusion, down the-pit at four o'clock. He gets his dinner 
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i' direcHy he ffocs home, about half-past four or a 
I qiiarter to five r-.M., and then he washes himself 
i and goes to bed between six and seven o’clock; so 
that he will never be up mora than two hours 
I from the pit.for eating, washing, and playing." 

I Little is it imagined by the mothers of,|E.lg]and in 
I suburban villas, with their children grouped 
around a bright ffeside, that other children'have 
I torisewl-ile theirs are .slumbering, and go down 
i to blackness of darkness, while theii’s roam the 

I fields in the sunshine, in order to win the coal 

, which enlivens the domestic hearth! 
i Tlic long wearisome hours of working time are 
often passed with a damp floor to sit or stand 
upon, and the trappers are necessarily exposed to 
' drafts. When the doors are closed, the stroi?g 
air-current may bo heard sighing, hissing, whist¬ 
ling, or screaming; a^ording to its strength, in 
! the endeavour to proceed onwards througli the 
* chinks aud»crevicea. The " doors are a singing," 
;s the pitman's phrase for this wild music. It is 
I not always listened to with agreeable feelings, for 
when unusually Ipud there is reason to apprehend 
some dcrangieraent ,in the ventilation. Bilt the 
great grievance of the trapper's I6t is the solitude 
to which he is consigned, only IntciTupted by Ac 
brief passage of the coal-wagons, and the dnrl^- i 
ness m which hc^is' imranred. Occasionally ibe^ 
little fellows may be so posted as to be near the i 
shaft; to wliieh they can Bomettmes run, and en- | 
i liven themselves with a view of the iron buckets | 
going up er coming down, snatching a bird's-eye j 
peep at the daylight alo^. In some colUeriCli also, | 
candles are supplied by indulgent mam^ers, while 
bits of tallow to form a light may bo givln by 
some good-natn'red collier passing by as a treat. 
But darkness and seclusion—above all things most 
intolerable and ungenial to yonnjf children—con¬ 
stitute the rule. “ On one occasion," observes a 
visitor, “ os I was passing a little trapper, he 
begged me for a little grease from my candle. I 
found that the poor child had scooped out a hole 
in a great stone, and having obtained a wick, had 
manufactured a rude sort of lamp; and that*he 
kept it going as well as he could by begging con- 


[ tributions of molted tallow from the candles of 
any Samaritan passers-by." It is painful to con- 
•lcmpl.ilc this dull, dungeon-like life. Well might 
the stanzas of the ” Trapper’s Petition " be in¬ 
dited 

. " Fiitjier! inu^t I ko down with you 

Into that diuk V'd dismal lioto, 

* And Ifiivo the sky aWe so blue, 

Huried amiilst the blaokiMt coal ?• 

Fatlior! I want to go to play, • 

I’ve laid no play sjiire Monday last; 

P! Jet me have one hour to-day, 

> ' And thou I'U work anil dqa last I'’ 

<)! Jet me pliijr a pretty Rauie 
' With 'I'oiii and Uill upon tliu heap, 

An<l 1 Miall do \ni woik the same— 

For llien 1 .slutll nut fall .-uilrep. 

.fii-t lei mo Ret tliOiO pretty timvera • ^ 

IhiivM ill the field h^idc the stream ; 

Then I shall while .away the hours 
As though I lay in plettsant dream. 

. Well, father! if I iimat go down, 

.Tnst hold mo tight ii|s>n yonr knee; 

lliiffgct me work in yon hip ton'll, 

, Awl let ino lile and daylight see !" 

Can none of the employers of these huls do some¬ 
thing to ameliorate tbeir condition ? 

Though apparently^ a ^roltable event,,tbeic is 
little danger of the urchins losiijg Uicmsclyea in 
the pits; for they are commonly* tikcn down and 
brought up again by relatives of friends, ’^ej^r 
post in the interval, is likewise completely sta¬ 
tionary ; and they ’are efTcctually pre\;ent<5i wan- 
dering’ft'om it by the certainty of rough punish¬ 
ment, nut to mention the fear of hobgoblins, whose 
fame is kept alive for the express purpose of re- 
s’traint. Yek the case hds occurred, and very 
recently, in 18.52, in one of the Welsh pits. A 
boy, William Withers, went down on a Friday 
morning, yritk his father as usual. .Having forgot 
something,*he returned to fe^ph it, and on pro¬ 
ceeding alone along the subterranean road, his 
liglit went out. He consequently lost his way, 
wandered into some old workings, and nothing 

* A proTinriduln fo^ doing • great deal. 
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was Known of tiiio tirt l!ii) followiii!'^romlay, when , sl/o in fho thicker beds are made to hold six 
he was f(;rtiiniitely found, but in a very wtflk state, i hundredweight, weighing about two hundred- 
and fiiliCM hotne. Durisig the wliole.timc lie had i weight theinselrcs. The whole burden is about 
only in's Friday’s dinner for his support.* fie gave | eight hundredweight. Three boys are shown in 
the'lblJowing account of himself;—" Alter I lost j the cut hurrying a loaded wagon on mils. The 
my light, 1 found that I was lost ikid in a strange I one in front draws; the two behind push forwards, 
road. I could hear niy father at work all ddy on j Their treads, it will bo observed, are brought down 
Pridivy. 1 knocki^ wde, made as nmeh i ito « Weil wilh the wagon, :nid the body as dmost 
noise as 1 possibly could, hot do (me answered mo. I in a horizontal ^oeition. This is done partly to 
Tlicy all went ont Uiot night, leaving me there; I avoid striking the roof,«aud partly to gain t^e ad- 
■ I cried r%ry moch. 1 thou^it I saw the stars | vantage of the muscular action, whidh ip greatest 
two or three times, although 1 was a hundred j ii\ that posrtion. lly constantly pushing ugainst 
yjpds ^der grouud. leaved my dinner tits much ; the wagons they occasionally rub 'off the Ituir 
as I coul^ onfr eating a hit ^ a tims, not know- ' from the crowns of thdr heads, so lauch so as to 
ii)^ wliemer I shonld-ever bo' fbund. The pit | become almost bold. The worh is performed with 
broke (w(^k) en Saturday morning, so there was | surprising celdlity; and though the toil is hard, 
no Work untU Monday mornhig. /The whole time \ there are varieties and intervals winch render* it 
I,had been wandering about in the dark, when I < anything but irksome. In fact, the hnirriers are a 
heard the hanli6rs (horse-drivers), and 1 made my I somewhat u{lboariuus class, go through thhb* 
way to them.’’ The boy did not know what.day*! drudgery cheerfully, devouring'at fixed times huge 
it jvn.s when he was reseded ; .and so long had t)/e j batches of “bait,” and often Ciirning, in the case 
dreary tfmo of liis imprisonment .appeared to Itirn, ■ of the oldest of tliem, fraui .'Kv. to :js. a-day, 
that ho fancied h^ had been lost a week. i Of course, from the nature and scene of tbeir la- 

The pushers or hurriers are a class of older Igda hour, aeeidents may bo expected to be common, 
than the trappers, their employment requiring a I wholly distinct from the tremendons catastrophes 
considerable amount of strength, often involving I from fire-damp, of which they aland in jeopardy 
labour only less onerous than that of the adalf : every hour while below the surthce. Practur&d 
hewers. In some districts, the tluckne.s.s of the ! limbs, woiipds, and other laraiiigs often fiiH to 
coal-.scnm admits of liorsc.s or ponies being brought ' their lot. But the hardy fellows are soon at work 
up to the spot where the men win the coal. This , again, $ud only keep in mim^ their lamiiigs to 
Is the case in general in the larger •mines on the ; serve the purposes of chronology. When vcferrlug 
coast of Cumberland, ai*d horses convey indirectly to the lime of an event, a pit-boy will frequently 
from the workings to the shafts. lu the Immense simply indicate it its just before or after “l,ast 
submariuo AVilliam pit, whore there are fivh bun- laming.'” '. ‘ 

dred acres under the/cu, and the distance is two A stranger .meets with* many oddities in a coal 
miles and a half from the shaft to tljp e^trcn’uty of ‘district. We must be content with one example, 
the works, thore is a stable, likewise under fho giving it in the form of a dialogue. “ AVhat is 
sea, for forty-nine horses.. The animals ai'e let your name ?" “ Benjamin Berry.” “ How old 

down in largo nets, and, having once become sub- are you ’r” “ Thirteen.” “ What is your work ?” 
terranean, they never see daylight again. But “A drawer.” “ What wages do yon get p” “Three- 
eommonly the seams are "loo narrow to allow of eighths.” “iniat do you mean by three-eighths?” 
hors'es’being emjiloyod to transport the coal the The explanation is, that at Worsley, it is custom- 
whole distance; and it has to bo convevod to luy to comsider a man as divided into’ eight parts, 
where the horse-ways eomincnce by stout lad.s or each of which bears a value corresponding to that 
young men, from tnirleeu years of age and up- of the whole, '^tus a boy of ten'yc'Ars of age, is 
wards, in corves or carriages. Eor the same' rca- coiisiderc'd equal to, or w«rth two-eigkhs of a man; 
son, the thinness of the scams, they eaimot work at fifteen, one-half; and at eigjitcou years, three- 
in an upright position, but have to crawl gn hands fourth.*. ‘ 

and knees, or assume a nearly horizontal posture. Boyhood underground has'occaswnally beep fol- 
Formerly this process was performed by means of lowed by an illustrious manhood in more agreeable 
a tfirdle^ or broad leather strap, fnitenod around scenes. Bewick, the celebrated wood-engraver, 
the waiSt, to which a chain from the carriage* wa'^i^iegan life in a colliery near Hexham. One who 
hooked and ‘ijJlised betatie'n the legs, ,thc boys kneltr him well speaks of havfrig often heard him 
Cfawling and drawing the .carriage i^er them, sa^, that his remotest recollection was that of 
TBe girdte frequently blistered the sides of the lying for hours on Sis s'de.between dismal sfrata 
drawers, occasioning groat duiii, and the labour of of ooal, pi... 


drawing the vehicles on the bare floor, unfiirnished 
with riuls and sleepers, was very severe. This 
barbarous "and slavish practice may not be alto¬ 
gether out of use at present; but i^apectable com¬ 
panies^ and masters with capital, have discontinued 
it for many years, sabstitntiUg small iron railways, 
along which tjio'carnages are pushed with compa¬ 
rative ease- The hprriers place both ‘hands at the 
top of the back o£ the curves, and push them for¬ 
wards, running as fast as the imdinatjion of the 
road or their, own strength .will permit. Tlte 
vehicles vary greatly in size, carrying from two to 
ten hundredweight' of coal-; but the commonest 


the glimmering light of a dirty candle. Hatton, 
(he mathematician and teacher, who had chan- 
cellw Eflion for oue of his pupils, had a similar 
origin. But a far more extraovdinary example of 
rise in the social scale from the very humblest 
occupation inio colliery. Las occurred within the 
memory of the pre.sent generation. At the Euston 
statiuif of the London and North-western raflway- 
a statue of Carara marble, resting on a pedestal 
of the same material, commemorates George Ste¬ 
phenson,, the inventor contemporaneously with air 
Humplirey Davy of the safety-lamp, the first great 
pVaciical-hnprover of the locomotive steam-euginc. 
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and the anther of the ri^lway system wliich has [ with a f;.vr.dv>ry motion, eertaiiily rmiuiivs ex- 
ho rapidly extended its network over a lartfo nor- j amiiiafiiiii. Ilero wo f.hf<ll reu*r to^ ecrlaiii 
lion of IJio t'iobe, and eoutributed to unite nations I comnnmiealiona made to the " Aeaddiiiii' dis 
in the hunds of commerce, and peace. His oorly I Sciences,” in I’ari^n •rdcr to sJiow.tlu' facts 


and adurning^ it by personal inte^j^ity and domestic 
virtue. “ I have," said, he, in an after-dinner 


in the honds of commerce, and peace. His oorly Scicnccs,”,iu I’ari^^i •rdcr to sJiow.tlic facts 
d.iys were .spent as a trapper in Wynam colliery, and the JciluclionsTo he derived fihm them, 
near Ncwcastle-upon-Tyuo. With niiHajjjrint; spirit On Ihir H5th of October, JtiSt'. Al. lo colonel 
iie plodded his way throu^fh various depSjrtmcnts Afafniier siatW that in the month of the pro¬ 
of lahoiir, ilhistratiii)? each with the light orgenius, coding ylugnst he saw, in the depart inent of tho 
and adorning it by personal inte^ity and domestic Seine and Oise, a portion the .“oacl covered 
virtue. “I have," said, he, in an after-dinner with an inuunierable quantity of litllo toads 
;-lwoeh, “^worked my way; but 1 have workeil as aho'ut .as large as n Freneh liean, although a 
hard as imv man in the svorld, and I have over- qiiai'lcj of aw hour before Im had no? seen oni.* 
come obstaJles wldcli it fidls to tho lot of but fcw in the'siimc spot. In tho interval :i hea »7 dc- 
i.ien to encounter. I have I^nown the day, when logc oi rain bad fallev, and Uenec M.'h^rmier 
my sou was a ebild, that after my doily labour was came to the i‘onclc#iou*tbat they liad f^^llen from 
at an end, l*have gone home tosuiy single room the same cloiftlwhich poured out the water. 
and eloaued clocks and watches in order that 1 observe, Af. Alarmier did not ,w this “ t<5!t3- 
might be able to put my child to school. 1 had fallho onl/*iim)Wd it to have taCen plia'c. * 
,-.lplt myself too acutely the loss of on education *Oii October 20th, .it tho iiiiaacc, or scicnliJlc 
not lo be sensible of. how mncji advantage one. meeting, a eommimleutioii warf received from 
'lonldbo to him." Few individual changes have AI.»Peltier, iu.snpi)ort of M. Alarrnier’s opinion, 
liiihi more remarkable; a trappes, sitting in wcari- It is the statement of*an oeeurrenee wliicl^ he 


111 (hi more remarkable i a trappea, sitting in wcari- 
iie.ss and darkne&,* string in hand, attending to 
bis doorkeeping, never seeing the sun in winter, 
except, oil Sunday, tho iionrs from before daylight 
to dusk being spent in the pit, becoming the great 
huginocr of modern limes, courted by nobles, the 
guest of kings and queens, in posse.<wion of an 
ample fortune, and a reputation liihited only by 
tbo liounds of eivilissition 


had witnessed ift his voulh. A tempest was 
advancing over the littio town of Hum, in tho 
department of the Somme, where he then re- 
siifitd. lie watched its threatening progress, 
when all at onco tho rain fell in torrent.s. He 
•then saw the Placo do la Fille covered witli 
snuill toads. Astonished at fhoir apjx'.irance, 
ho strolehcd out his hand, and received iJi(> 
slioek of many of these animals. Tho coiirlyard 
*of the mansion was cqiially sviMrininjj, aud he 
saw tlfom full mAin a slated roof and rebound 
thcig-e oil the pavement. Aftenvards a general 


yiroWEHS f>F FJIOGS AND TOADS. un uinm a siatoa root ana re.ioum 

• ^. , tlicig'e on the pavement. Aftenvards a general 

Tin: sudden nppearmicc of myriads of young migration of tlieso erealure.i to tJ»o adjacent 
frogs or toads, immediately after violent stonu;> streanm to(.vli: place, a fpw bruised stragglers 


of rain, in places where none were previously 
observed, has from the earliest times attracted 
attention, and ledlo various speculations. Some 
have su|yp(>sod, and the belief is still larm'ly 


only ronuiiivng. ” Whatcvciy adds M . Peftior, 
." nia^ be the diflieulty in explaining tho trans¬ 
port of Hjcsc reptiles, 1 do not the less insist 
oil the fuel, wliioh from tlm surprise it caiiscil 


entertained,, that they de.seeiKl in a shoiyer fr««u j mo has left'a urofound impression on my mc- 

"'licecteb 


the sky: and this theory has gained tho more 
acceptiiueo beeauSo persons of trustvi'orthines.s 
have strenuously aflirmeJ that they Lave tjiem- 
selves wit)^*ssod tin) plicnomeiion. Among au- 
cifiit writei's traces of^liis behef occur in Aris¬ 
totle, Atbenteus, and /Elian; while among the 
inodcrns«wo mjy adduce the learned Gesiier, 
TV itli many.others o£ high reputation. * 

Some naturalists have imagined tho possi- 


mory." The eclebrated M. Arago remarked that 
the author of this commuuic.ition was ’ti*!) well* 
known liy liis .seieiitifie labours for it lo be sup¬ 
posed that he bad carelessly ob.served the civ- 
eumstauees of the fact which lie naiTales. 

At tho same meeting, M. Dumtbdl produce ! 
a commuiiitatiou of a similar nature from it 
lady of high attainments, and one of a family i.f 
gi'eat seicntiilc eminence. "I wiw driving with 


bility of the generation of development * of my husbaiyl.'' she mnarked, " iu the p.irk of 
these little reptiles iu tho sky; but otiioiji, the CliAteaii d'Grgiiois, ni'iir Senlis, wliicl* wo 
while fully adaittlng the precipitous fall olj inhabited. U was,Then about iiiiddiy, when 
hosts of young fft)gs, do not believe that tlicy the thVndcr gvowlei^deeply, all oii*a sud- 
wero developed aloft, 4 juW that they had been den Ibo day was. obscured by an eiiorngms 
caught up by a whirlwind passing over some black cloud. We imnicdialely hiisfriied iliA-f 
extensive morass, and afterwards prcciAtatcd tlic road to the eCfiteau, from which \vc were 
to the ground. Cardan cnlertaiued the idea then at a considerable di.st:iiico. A thunderbolt 
that these frogs pre the result of a sijrt of spoil- of extraordinary force burit the cloiul, wliieh 
taneous generation; and Pison thought that poured upon us a torrent of toads iSlixecl with a 
they did not fall in»tLeu’ true form as frogs little rain." • • 

from the sky, but that tliey wcje stiddcnly pro- On the 2Sth of October, a commuuiration to 
duced by the fertilising action of the rain upon the scieiilifie iiiee'tiug wan reoeived /roin M. 
the clods of rich earth. He evidently,doubted UuiirJ, to the ellbet that as’ lip proecoded to 
the “ frog-shower," and sought fur a satisfactory chui’ch a’t*,loiiy, iu tho mcyitL of -JUne, aecom- 
theory. Cardan’s aud Piaon's views need not, panied by some friends, tliV party was over- 
in the present day, any attempt at refutation; I taken b)' a storm, during the continuance ol' 
but the theory that these little frogi* are raiECti which he saw toads fall froin /he sky, and n - 
up by whirlwinds, or waterspouts, asimnding i eeived them upon Lis umbrella. The groin <! 
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for^^nsiflereWc spare was covci-cd T\’ith a pro- j duced by the end of a drv branch -whicli re- 
ditrious ouanfily of little toads, wliiiSk- bopped | irunncd upon it. Tho sun Uavinp re-appeared, 
about ill all directions. At the same meeting I pursued niy way, observing as I went a miil- 
M. Gnyk, holding an ofli®al statio* Under tho titude of little frogs, which, in order to escape 
minister of corainerce, stated in a letter that, from the heat of the sun, soon disappeared alto- 
in the suranier of 1794, being one of ,a body oi gether^ I could not conceive how so great a 
150 men cantoned in the village of Lalaiit, the nural^r of animals could possibly appear’ and 
party was overtaken, about three o’clork in the disappear feo suddenly ; but I satisfied myself 
aftenioon, by a •sudden fall of rain, in aucli by my rcsearehthat all had placed themselves for 
I iihuudancc, that tho men, to escape lieiiig shellcr under stones and the tufts of herbage.” 

, lircnciieii, were obliged to resort for shelter to Hero wo thiuk we have a clue to. the mys- 
a large eave. But*what was their surnrigo when tery. Let the following particulars he taken 
they beheld falling on ilio ground about them into consideration:—h’irst, the tinm of the year 
i^confNderablc number qt toads, of l-lio size of a in which tliesc presumed showers'of frogs make 
hazel-nut. M. Gayct, disficlieviiig that these their appcai’anco corresponds with the season 
ItHle reptiles, fell with*thc rain.'s'li-etched out a in which they put off their tadpole condition, 

|i pookct-hifadkcrchief, assisted by .one of the men, .and se^attcr ihemselves often in myriads over 
I ns iiigh ns they could hold it up; iu a very tho fields, aud the lanes and roads adjacent to 
I short lime it -rcecked a.numbor of tho toads, the wafers irfwhich they were bred. Scconcliyv., , 
many of wliich were yet in a tadpole state., . * in .Tune, July, and August,"especially on the 
i si. Diipai'quo, at the «amc meeting, made the continent, there in often a continufince of 
; following communication. jOn a Sunday in drought and a burning sun. Tho eartlh is 
August, ISOI, after many weeks of drought and cracked and fissured iu every direction ; the 
I heat, and after a stifling morning, a storm bip’st herbage bends languidly; and under this, and in 
I over the village of h'rdmard, near Amicus, these fissures or’ chinks, or under clods and • 

1 lie w'as then in company w'itli the r/irtf of the sloucs, the little I'eplilcs crouch concealed, in 
i parish. In traversing the small close wliicl^ order to escape the sun’s rays. But let a sud- 
' separates the rhiirch from the parsonage-house den storm ol rain eomo on, and instantly the 
! tlioy were both drenched; but, as ho adds, ground seems alive with them. Kefreshed and 
j “ what surprised me most was to receive upon invigorated, they hop about iu every direction, 
my person a number of little/5'oj.!. ‘ It raiu^ and cithet regain their native waters, or rctuni 
said tho venerable riyrif. remailiing my to their larking - places. Thirdly, a genial 
aslonishipcnt; ‘ but this is not the first time shower without a storm produces the same phe- 
tliat I hn^c seen the like,’ A great number of noraenou as was observed by M. Dumdril, once 
these reptiles were Icapiug on j^he ground ; aud in the environs of Amieus, and at another time 
on gaining the pars&nagc-housc, we fountl the *in the marsh-lands near Marbella, in Spain. In 
floor inundale.d tvith water and fronts, for (he the latter instance, the reptiles were little free- 
window facing the storm^had been left opont //'Offx, with w'hieh the dress of tho observers 
Tho ground was paved with close brick-work, was covered. 

so that the animals could not Ijfive emerged It is thus that we account for the phenorae- 
from the earth; whilif (seeing that the bottom non. The reptiles are not showered down along 
, of 11^ window frame was about two feet and a with tho rain-drops, but are called forth from 
half from tho ground) they could not have their concealment by tho rain, 
gained entrance from the outside by leaping. AlThat, then, arc we to say with regard to the 
Moreover, the room was separated from th6 en- testimony of persons of integrity, ll^o declare 
trance-hall by a largo dining-i'oom, having two that lliefr liavc witnessed these frog or toad 
windows wide open, but aw/ ojtpoied io the di- showers? Can we discredit them? Let it be 
rcctiou of the rain, which therefore tliey did remambered that the storm or heavy shower is 
not cuter; consequently neither wmter nor frogs always described as suddifn, local, and soon 
were there Ibuna. I say froifs, for from the orcr; tho air having been previously dry, the 
green colour of tho back, the whiteness of the wind cidin, the heat gi-cat; but no whirlwind 
im'der surface, and tho length of the hind quar- is described which may bo, supposed capable of 
ters.at was onojj to rccog,nf8e them.” , • drawing up the animals and’^keeping them in 

Wo might hfro multiply^siiuilar staCements ; aerial suspension. It is a sudden tnuhderstorm, 
bbf wo w.;ll now turn to Itoescl, a learned na- produced by electricaT changes in tho upper 
turalist, whose personal observations on the cuments of tho atmosphere. Besides, how hap- 
subject in question are wortli ntlention^^ After pen^ it that the frogs ftdling from so great an 
commenting on the asserted “.frog and toad- elevation are not all dashed to pieces by tbo 
showers,".he says: "Now'it happened to my- slioiik? ’A frog thrown from the top of St. 
self that, whilst takiqg a walk in the country,.a Paul’s, gnd alighting even on tolerAly soft 
I sudden storm came on, and I hastened to a ground, would not hop aoout with much alacrity 
wood close by, to seek shelter under a beech, tho next monent. What then would ^ the 
I felt something which fell upon mv head, and result of its falling into a market-place paved 
at the same time I perceived that tiw earth all with boulder stones, or upon the slates of a 
around mo waa.-cbvored with little frogs. I ipofP How then, we repeat, are we to rccon- 
thoughl for the ihslaut that these aniinala liad cile this with the testimony of intelligent .and 
fallen with the rain. In order to assure my.self trustworthy persons, who assort that they have 
of the truth, 1 examined my Ifat and found that witnessed the pheno-menoii P ■ We answer, that 
the alight shock I had experienced was pro- they have been misled by deceptive appear- 
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anccs; that the shocks tli^v feft. wore probably luiliou was hcntidiilized at swell doiiij's, wo cannot 
caused by heas’y rain drops; r.ud tliat if they tell, but 1^4 hear no more of state lotteries until 
received these reptiles on their clothes, etc., it ■ William m raised a miiliuu in tickets at lUf. each, 
was not from the skies, but from the overhang-, in KiU t. €)«ee fairly inaugurated, tliii^ method of 
ing banks, bushes, or trees around them. | obtaining' prolitablc loans was not sud'ered to fall 

_ Correct observation is an art requiring pr.ie-; into oblivion. Jn 17 H) Queen Anno raised by a 
tico ifud a certain tact which all do not [)Sases.s. i lottery the sum of l,500,(tt)t)/. in loH.tXW tickets 
Hence the story of the bcrniclc-goo8^ proauced at 10/. each, each prhr ticket grunting to the 
from a certain kind of sca-shej^ as has boon , holder an oxHuiVy of frum five pAutuls to ono hnn- 
asserted by many very Ici^med men, who Lave | dred pounds sterling during the space of thirty- 
declared themselves eye-witnesses of the whole j two years j and each Iduhk ticket seeitfing the 
process. Thus is it iliat Uic want of tliis oplt- , holder aQiunnuity of fourteen shillings fur the same 
iude for judging correctly has led to mati^ I period. }Ve shrewdly guess that the ])ri/.g tickets 
errors. Among undiscipliucjl minds tlioi’e is a I boro about the same Native proportion ta th« 
vngneness in noting facts, appearauees, or occur- | blank ones as a.graiif of wheat docs to a bushel of 
renccs, the result being a rash ami illogical do- | chafl’. In king •William’s lottery the pri/^js wo«^ 
(ludtioii.* “It is strange," sqys Dumdril, “ to { annuities for sixQen yours, at fourteen pevcent,pii 
hud in our dw such u prejudice remaining | the. price of the ticket. We presume tho blanks 
wiAngst men of general good infoKualion, w lio I were total losses to jllicir Jiolders. In 172(i 
' so far as to say that tliey liavc thenisclves seen , ai^other lottery fur a luilliun caused a Iqs$ of some 
tlui.sc showers of frogs." Wo do not think so. ; thonsiuids to tlie govcrignent, owing to many 


AIeuT)f good general information arc not always 
witholit their wcalf points, and having formed, 
however hastily, an opinion, arc .apt to cling to it 
, w illi a tenacity which no ellbrts of reasoning can 
overcome. 


ENGLISH STATE LOTTERIES. 

To this day many foreign kiii*gdoms, principa1ilie.s, 
and powers, sanctioit private lotteries uf,sili kiiid.s, 
and set the discreditable example by their ofin 
sTATH Loi'TjSHiBS—«,8ure aiid easy mode by which 
a needy gevenimeat cips raise money, and an 
e((ually sure aud easy igode of demoralising its 
unhappy subjects. VVere we not well aware tliat 
the passion for gambling is the most absorbing of 
all passions, and one, alas! that seems almost 
imivcrsally dormant, but readily excitable in the 
human breast, wc should luarvcl how it is that a 
ucrcr-failing sycccssion of dupes purchase lottei'y*| 
tickets. Our younger readers may not bo aware 
that until a eomparatively recent period, tlic go¬ 
vernment of Great Britain raised money by state 
lotteries, and#iot until the public voice liad loudly 
manifested its* indignant rtprobatidn of sneh scan¬ 
dalous snbstitutes for legitimate taxation were 
tbe said stE^ lutteilcs finally abolished. We i^all 
now present g startling picture the practical 
workSigs of the lottery system in our own country 
only some forty odd years ago. For our inforiua- 
tion wo hre not indebted to any particuliu author 
on the subject, but «u have before us a largo mass 
of contemporary evidence in the shape of house of 
commons official documents ofsevidcnce, and other 
authentic matter (prinfed at the lime), and j>ar 
aim will be‘to give an illustrative digest ^oiu 
these sources. 

First, here are a.few historical notes^ Qqpen 
Elizabeth is suppet^d to have been the first sove¬ 
reign to sanction a lottei^- for the benefit of the 
treasury. On the 11th January, lotjP, this lottery 
commenced drawing, and “continued day and 
night till the 6th of May," the prizes being* silver 
plate, and the place where the drawing of tickets 
took place, at the western door of St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral ! The government repaired some coast forti¬ 
fications with the profits. ^Whether tllfe latter 
proved less than were anticipated, or whether tltb 


tickets remaining upsuhl—a tolerably clear proof, 
we should suppose, that the public were not over¬ 
joyed at the aggregate profits to them in shape of 
anutiilies. Five years only elapsed, however, cro 
a fresh lottery took place. Eighty thousand 
tickets were distributed at 10/. each; the whole 
I .sdm raised (8(IO,l)(X)/.) bearing interest at three 
j per cent., and the blank tickets being entitled to 
I the sum of 71. Wx, A score of years later, lot¬ 
teries must have suddenly become amazingly 
popular, ^r wc read of oiioiin 1755, consisting of 
J00,tx)l) To/, tickets, and “ the crow<l of persona at 
the bunk to sub.scribo wn.s so great, lhat the 
couutcra were broken by their eagernc.ss*to get at 
the books.’’ A great , reacticn took place, for ill 
1781, nqt lAorS than a third of ihe^ tickets iu the 
new lottery wi-re sold beforo the drawing. From 
this period, however, sfate lotteries became more 
and more frequent;, and wci% regarded as a reguliu: 
aud laudable scneuic of raising extraordinary sup¬ 
plies iu an indirect way. Tho guveriiinent .leoi-nt 
by experience more economical and profitable E^ays 
of managing them, especially by fanning out the 
tickets to contractors for dfistribution, instead of 
selling them direct to the public, as at first. As 
may be expcettjjl, private illegal lotteries of every 
description sqn'aug up and Uourished under the 
shade of the gigantic government upas-tree. 
Several acts were passed to restrain and put down 
these minor nuisances, for the government would 
not j^'miit the king’s fipthful lieges to be*dupSd 
by any 4*ttery unless* the chanccUoi; of the. ex¬ 
chequer h&d a direct interest in itJ success. Thu 
must important and /estrictivo of*these, acts 
passed iu 1802, and had precisely the cfl'ect 
desired, for it causeif the profits of tlicJegal go- 
vcrumenCkl or state lotteries to become double 
and treble what they bad been before. , 

To show wliat enormous profit the (government 
latlorly derivcd’from their lotteries, it ta sufficient 
to state that in the six years ending 1801 they 
cleared from this source 1,751,07.4/.; but iu the 
six‘years eqding 1807, tho profits swelled to 
:i,01l),8U4/., or above half-a-iiiiUjon per annum. 
The reason fur this increase is chiefly attributable 
to the foclrtbat, whereas formerly only one lottery 
took place in a year, from 1804 as many as 
three to four were draw;n in twelve months. The 
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fyui- In ISft'l i-lcaroil ^ut of tlm 

<!ali' of tickets, nv<!Vii''ing 1(5^. i’M. IDrf. 

pHc’i. TIio sums mimed above only give the 
g-u.-nimciit'profit; the coiitrnctm-s iifd. lotfciT* 
ollicc licepcrs also of eour.se had their sliare. How 
th.] enlighfciiod iriinistors of the time could rccon* 
cil'j to their consciences such ii mode of ridsing 
money for state purposes as lotteries—^knowing, 
.'H they must h.ave done, what distress, crime, and 
demoralisation were caused thereby—is a problem 
which w&iire not galled upon to solve. Perhaps 
we have a strong private opinion on the «ihject. 

The_ continued comidaints made concewiing the 
eVil eficcts of state lottciies ^t length induced the 
Ifouso of Commons tojssno a ■(anninission of its 
fnfmhcrs to receive evidence on flie subject, and 
JlTri Wliiflircad, their chairman, »pi‘escnted their 
report in June, 1H08. The examination of many 
able witnesses produced disclosures painfully inter¬ 
esting to read even at the jircscnt day. “EoB-*j 
inerty,” says one, “ these'evils used to oeeupy only 
tofty-iwft days of drawing, imd for a fortnight 
hefore the Ilrawhig began ; but now these things 
.are going fovwai'ds nearly all the year round.” 
Again, speaking of the agents for tlic sale of 
tiekcls, he says: “The lottery now finds its way 
to villivges; in the country it is confined to Iho 
shares, not to insurances. It extends to the 
J.ilionring people, and raises a spirit of gambling 

where it was not before.These agents are 

allowed on a whole ticket ].<.; on akalf ticket 2s.«; 
on a quarter of a ticket "l.v. M .; on an eiglilh l.v. ; 
.mid on a ■-ixteenth of a ticket (5'f.; together rtith 
nil the ehiirgos and expenses they may be ptih to.” 
It appeared that any person could become an 
agent Itiroughout-the' country without any fieenec 
wliafevor. They,'in fact, sold tiefrets by retail, 
receiving the commission above named from the 
gri'nt metropolitan licensed loltery-olKce keepers. 
The latter required a eqjisidcrable eaiiital l-o carry 
on their hnsincss, for the lowest annual expense of • 
an tdHco was at least .OOfJf. | 

The following gives a pretty insight into the | 
mndus nperanili of the sale and distribution of the , 
licket.s “ In the present lottery, the ehanecllor | 
of the exchequer sold the tickets at 177. and a i 
fraction. 'Hiose tickets were not intrinsically | 

wfprth 107. each.Thus there is added 77. on I 

the true value of the ticket. The contractor sold j 
it again to the licensed lottery'-offiee keepers at | 
207. 10#., between 37. and 47. more tlian the con- j 
tractor g.ave for it. Thelictnsed office-keeper puts ! 
another profit cfli it, whicl)* fuough small en whivle' 
tickets (only rs.) yet, when divided again to dif- 
ft'ivnt kitjds of shares, gives 17. more.” Tlie 
iinmlier of blanks compared'to prizes was ns three 
to one in'iho lottery m quesiton. Tho.Jliighest 
pvi'/e wa.s 20,tXX)7.; several were 10,0007.and so 
on down to the 157. prizes. From another source 
we have derived a curious calculatiqn of the odds 
against gaining any of these prizes (the lottery 
was in”18t)S). We find that the probability against 
gaining the highest prize was as 8332 to 1. The 
odds deeroased down to 4 to 1 against’the lowest 
prize, and even if one of tho latter was won, the 
boider of the ticket, or of any portion of it (for 
the tickets were divided into sixteen portions in 
many eases), would not get back his money agioin, 
bat only a part thereof. 


The illegal system ef inspiring tickets appear.^ 
to have been a fruitful source of crime and niisevy. 
■Retwecu 1793 aud 18(72, considerably more than 
a thousand persons were imprisoned for such 
offences. The London mider-sheriffs gave start¬ 
ling evidence on the subject, and another witness 
proved that on one occasion a Mr. Wood "wa; 
seized with a sudden fit of severity, and, in tho 
course of one term, he caused to be arrested (for 
tho crime of insuring lottery tickets) by writs of 
aipias, perhaps from 300 to 400 persons; who, 
wjtli the exception of a very few, perhaps about 
twelve, were persons of the very lowest class of 
life, many of them married women, washerwomen, 
charwomen, and persons of that deacriplion; fo 
that government necessarily had to-pay to the .so¬ 
licitor of stamps heavy costs for having instituted 
so great a number of unproductive suits, ai'd tlio 
treasury was l»rcatly displeased. Tho poor wers,. 
put into prison,' and after remaining there, some a 
month, some two months, and some three months, 
and so on. . . . Wlicn tho cpinmiasioners fanio 

to know what sort of wretched beings they had 
in prison, their hnmnnity urged them to set them 
at liberty by degrees.” We may add, that the 
lower orders bought two-thirds of all tickets. 

One indirect source of profit to the govorimient 
from lotteries was derivable from advertismiieiit 
duties, stamps, postages, etc., in all producing a 
profit to the revenue calculated at 27. per ticket. 
The 8t.atc''g»j«C'l say (5(X),0007. (or, with the indi- 
reetr profits, 750,0007.), by throe annual lotteries, 
and, a.s clearly y)roeec7 by the table before us (con¬ 
structed by Mr. Baker, a'ir.agistrato perfectly well 
informed, on the subject);: to enablo the state m 
’gain that amount, the public lout the immense 
sum of 1,275,(KX)7. This lo.ss was made up by the 
cost of tickets, cost of illegal insurances, and tho 
protits of the agents, contractors, office-keepers, 
etc. Mr. Baker's remarks are pungent and truth- 
nil. He says that “no revenue has-been obtained 
to tho slate at half the expeuae, in point of pecu¬ 
niary sacrifice to the public, independent ohhe ex¬ 
cessive injury to tho morals of tho people, as 
lotteries in (he manner they are nov^-constituted. 
They have been a pvodustivc harvest to the ino.sr, 
idle, the most profligate, and tho most abandoned 
and depraved members of the community, many of 
whom have, through this - medium,* acquired 
princely fortunes, within tho last thirty years. 
These successes have stimulated others to. follow 
4ho evil example; great capitals have been cm- 
ployed in the trade of illegal utsurances, and long 
practice lia.s enabled these mischievous agents to 
aysteiiiatizo their designs in so perfect a manner 
as to-elude detection. Their profits on the money 
receii ed during each lottery are estimated at 33,(- 
por cent, clear of all expenses. From 7i to lU 
per ■eiit.'Is generally allowed ia morocco men,^ 
who go about soliciting persons to insure. A very 
considerable portion of women who can write, and 
who know a little of figures, are employed in this 
nefarious trade; aud when any of them are con¬ 
victed and imprisoned, there is generally a stipula¬ 
tion with their principal that they shah be allowed 
two guineas per week during the term of their 
imprisonment.” 

t ** Morocco locn wero^so coUeti lron» carcyiog morocco 
pocket booka to enter down insarancee. 
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As a gcnml rule, whom-r w'as so uiilorinnate ' spectilatj^As (iis the ease bo) in the piircimsc 

as (o once win a prize in a lottery was (loomed to of a ticket, or the lialf, or (inartcr, or eiKliHi, or 
certain ruin. This may at first appe.ar paradoxiual, i sixteenth,* ^eordin^ to ttioir means.. And who 
hut it is easily expimned. When an individual fostered’this spirit of (^anthhu^F 'flie pruvern- 
'.raiiied a prize (e.specially if one of nmp^nilude), he mont itselt! ^Vho was answerable, monilly, for 
woidd he so elated and so hopefnl of a run V siini* all Mic eriimvs, all the suicides, all the hroketi 
lar success, that he would become coniirnicU hearts, all the rnin, caused by these doings ? The 
f'.aniblcr, and infatualedly continue to speculate goveninient itself! And hoar »very sliurt-sighted 
until reduced to beggary, or insanity, or suicide, j and Juolish, even in a mere ecuunmieal light, must 
We do not s.iy this without good reason to know ' the said government have been. For ;f', as we , 
.it is literally the fact. Disibtlesa, a few very rare have slmwn, the ulmo.st the tnalionnl exchequer ’ 
instances have'occurred of men having suiiicicht gained qy state lotteries, directly and indirectly, 
strength of mind and good scysc to rest contented in the space of a year, was not nion* Hum 
with winning their first Isirge prize, but they only 7l)0,lXX)/., or .tbei'CAbonls_^ how much ‘did the 
coiitirm the rule to the reverse. And even in the country lose in* the sliape pf cu.sts in pnxsceutiai^ 
cxroptianal cases, it i.s a singpl.ar and instructive and punishing primioals who had ‘bc(«ine sneh 
f.ict that ftioney gained by a lottery-prize never solely through the dcn)ornlizing iiiljueiicc of tho 
.seAns to have prospered its envied possessor. It lotteries? We should. snppqs»> that the Io.sm to 
soon became dissipated' or lost Jn one way or vllie nation in this shape alone materially over- 
other. -Jly tho bye. our charming living author- balanced the gaai. Hut enough, ^tate lotteries 
‘Miss alitford, tells^us in hen recent “ Ilccol- irf this cxinntry attained their height of sinful and 
lecticTiis of a LilcAry Life," how she once won a ahoijiinable prosperfty in the goii(\, old linic.s when 
large snm in the lottery in her youth, and how her George tho Third wa.s king, and we have given 
fatlicr speedily spent it, so th^ it did not much thiS sketch of them chiefly as an historical illns- 
l;rofit any of tlio family. We will give an example trati(«n of the social condition of tho peruid. Tlie 

the evil re.sult of winning a prize in a lower gambling spirit so powerfully evoked by stale 
r-mk of life. It is rebated by the magistrate be- lotteries is by no means extinct. It flourishes to 
fore named. “ I remember," s.iys hd, " one very this honr to an extent not generally known. Onr 
strong instance, of distress arising out of the trans- rulers have wisely put down open belting-hoii.se.s, 
actions in the lottefy. It was (he case #f*a jour- i Imt tho writer.has reason to fear that at prc.scnt 
neyman who belonged to a club, which clnb pnr- i tncro is little real diminutipn of the evil sought to 
ch.ascd a ticket tliut came up a great prize. *rhe j be oxtji'^ted. 
sliarc of this man was UX){., or thereabouts; he • 

■» . _1 1 ___ ... J '_1.!__ _J I • « 


had been an indust rioio^ working-man before, and 
he was persuaded by his friends to iriVest the money 
In the stfXiks, in the joint names of himself and 


THE Wi)ULI)’S TESTIMONY. 

M xin’"huiiilrCiJf of tliofisHiids *m esr+li and in licuvcn 
now constiliito the entire clnuvh fthich has Iweti re- 


•»> XI* 1* 'xl u'-fw I.IIU x'luiir n luin (.H’t'ii rr* 

li’s wife, m order to prevent his making away with s„^,i j,\j luiifrniij,,. ns to 

il. lie did so, but lie soon into habits of idle- of»tho world to furnish onjoynient. 'I'liey 

ness now he was possessed of the monej(, and be turned an^y from the broken risturus, luul have 

wanted his wife to join in the transfer of it. Thail eumo hack to the fountain of living wafers..1 

occasioned quarrels, which proceeded to assaults ; see among tlicm men with crowned heads, In.ying. tho 
lie changed "his habits of industry to those of diadem at the feet of the lledcemcr, and eieleinging 
drunkenness and idleness, and destroyed all ,Lis their princely robes for the garments of salvation. 1 
(lome.ctic eoi^foits. It was the ruin of tho family.” see men c<miing fronntho luil].s of sideudour, and la'ek- 
Thonsands of families wqfe simildrly ruiMcd. i«g for happiuess in the religion of tlic Saviour. I see 

Another short extract or two from the minutes them’ come from tho cireles of tho gnavt, and the gay. 


1 J .1 1 .. 1 »i’ i,.,/l sei:i.mg It now in uo<i. .■Nitii.iien now mat tiio work! 

jmib-e the lower oi-ders ol Jrt, J, 1 «im>ot meet tite desires of tho immortal mind, they 

l.ad husbands, bad children, and bad servants. 1 j,,,rraanen* bliss^fl 

know no one tliiilgawliirh has been produeti^c .ot lu^^, Clu-i^i.m hope of’tiMinortabty. • A reixmlW do¬ 
se miuiy OA'ils, amr of so much suicide as the unused ooEt has iK'iintifulIy exprehsed'tho feelings of 
lottery." And tho RetMrewd Brownlow 1-ord, them all, as they apittwcli tlio cions, ,•* 

ordinary of Newgate,* testifies thus; “ Wlicii I • . 

have nut the question to malcfactov.», ‘ AVh.'it first " rcoi'lo of tberivuii? God, . 

to-, jon to enmer lip 1». •I. t.TK.Sr' ' 

was the po\eity fiopi hawiij' and insui^^ iii the ■ IVauc luvl uomfoit iiowinTo ftMviid * 

lottery.’ ’ In sad verity, there is the clcTirc.st j ^ New to jou luy ijjirit turn*, 
evidence tlmt innuincraUe individuals of all agc.«, ’ ‘ Tnrnt, a fugitive imlflest; 

in all ranks of life, but mainly in the 'middle and Ere'liren, wli.-re .vunr aitar bum*. , 

the lower, were mined irretrievably by lottery O rcccne me unto i-cst. 

speculations. Wives roblied their liusbiiijds, ap- * *• I/jwel.v I no longer roam, 

m cnticcs their masters, children their parents, and Eito the chiud, the witnl, the wave; 

U.l, ttdr fa™«». 1. hj ttair tot™, m tb. t! I* ."I? SS 

state lottery. The spirit of gainblnih was nni Mine tbe Uod whom yon adore; 

vcrsally excited, apd the report of each large i Your Iledhemcr Klnol be iHiie; 

prize having been won sent off thousands of eager j Earth can till mjr heart uo ukifu, 

dupes to invest their savings, or the fruit of their j KveiT idol 1 rtBisn." 










THE LEISURE HOUB. 




'J’lIlO NKiJITIN(5ALKS FARKWKMj. 

To a deiucr sky I am liasliiis forth, * • ^ 

For llie niml hicathei out from the cliilly north ; 
Thu summer her 1 (K)sc tloiviiijr rolsj hath houtrl, 
And IS i;alhcnin{ fast her jewels nromid. 

Her farewell tones are aliroiid iu the laud, 
l)ut-eal?ing to follow, her feith’ry haiul; 

I shall pass with her o’er the deep’s hlne wa^^, 
Wliereithe mermaids dwell iu the coral rave ». 

« * • _ 

• I shall liKht with her oii.tfie c(4iai‘ Img^jlis, 
^..jiVliere the mom is fr.n;i;aiit with .Sllnnin’s rose. 
Ami tlmivory hrows of thu maidens there. 

Peer out fioiii the liilds of their ra%ei\ hair, 

‘ And 1 iro where the foinitaiKS toss their spray 
Ju the golden light of an oi ii nt ilay, ^ 

Where the gleam of the stai'ry eiossss high 
,ln tlio.deep still blue of the midnight sky. 

'* • 

Grim winter will'Siam iu .your woods alight. 

And the loosen’d tempest aiiso m might; 

Dim shadows will sit where the sunlight fell. 

And the llowei's lie deial iu the lonely dell, 

For me, I shall sing udiere the sward is seen 
Outspread with the hues of a rielier green ; 

Wlieie tlic river-s pass iu a mightier flow. 

And tho Kuii shiiii-s forth with a deeper glow. 

And we, too, thou bin! of tho llirilliiig song. 

To a -unuier clime aie parsing o'li; '* 

Dy the grace of Him wlio giiideth your Might, 

We’ll g,v-i the shore that no winter can blight. 

M.VBr LKWIS. 


THK SONG *)P AVINTHlh 

J’yK swept o'er the waves of tlie'atorniy main, 
Amrc^lie piping winds fortli-lierald my reign ; 

The tlowcrs have all hid from my ic.v bmilli ■, 

In the leallc'S groics is tho hush of death. 

My hand has hemi pi-es.s’d on the summer’s brow. 
And her winding-sheet is a lolie of snow; 

Like funeral plumes do the tall tn'o-. nod; 

And the clouds weep down on the scathed swi. 

Ye may sec my path o’er the wmstod moor. 

In the woodland haunts where the frost isihoar; 
'rbe joyous and bright have tle^ from niy wi}', 

And howling I sit, entluoncd oi> decay. 

I'l e added a sli.adr to th<' brew of eaie, 

•Artl the diuotato wrep with a fivsli despair; 

1 have piercetl the closo-curtaiu’d elumibor through. 
And the clwek of the sick has a deadlitv hue. 

Yet I eoino not in wrath o’er mead and hill, 

Tliougli my brow is rough and my hand is chill; 

I light lip the lieiirth wiv“re tho toil-won’ nnvl. 
And kindly w’elcomes the wanderer greet. 

I 

And of treasures, tpo, I bring castly hoard, 

When I spread the feast on tny haiiqiict-hoard; 
And when the are gatlrer'd there, 

All bright in the smdos of gladness they wear. 

Mine’s the festive group and tho merry glee, 

Miiic’s Hie holy hy^ui and the raiol free; 

’TU iiiiiio to enkindle the joys qf heme, 

‘Kerili the sti.iw-tbiilch’d cot and the regal dome. 


For the tender buds I prop.aro tlio sap, 

Till spring their delicate folds shall unwrap; 

And kfiow, w herever iny sceptre 1 w ave. 

Will fieauty .'TO long lise fresh from her grave. 

'nicn, winter, wc’,11 ipiail not to feel tlieenear, 

Nor shrink from thy toneji with a thrill of fear; 
Tlnuigli th.v seal is on s’priiig and brooklet now, 

'i'liou makest the heart’s wann waters to How; 

Thrice welnniie, old winter, with cheerful'song, 

With the sig’rous iieryc, and the pulse beating stioug; 
'I’hc joys that thou briiig’st ola'y but thy call; 
Endurance and ^lith thou teachest us nil.., 

, Man; riiwis. 


MOUNTAIN LESSONS. 

I 0\7.Rl) on the moviitaiiis in glory uprising, 

Their piimaclts hmt iu the Imie depfli of sk.v, 
s\iid my waiideiiiig fancy went vaguely .surmising 
The truths they werg meant to convey to the eye J 
For never, 1 knew, was inagniliceiico given, 

.V crown for the brow of this sin-stricken e.irth, 
lint to gladden iiiuu’s soul with bright furetii'-tu of heaven, 
'To type to the exile the land of his birth, 

I saw how tho lofticit snin’iiits arc surest 
The earliest snow to receive and retain. 

While the li^s of tho lower seem richest and purest, 

And the ripe bloom of autumn still raniilles the plain. 

1 thoitJ!;hl, it is thus that tho lieinls w(j liold highe-.t 
Aic .snowed on Hio first by tlio ruiRiWath of time, 

And the hearts which arc lillcil iu haiiglitic-st ptido 
Oft are winter’d cio losing thtdight of tlieir prime. 

I markeil ivlioii the uppermost peaks wore still elondid, 

All on through the siumiest hours of the da.v, 

While the lower, though densely at tiuie.i they weie 
shrouded, 

Soon laughed as the hreeae chaseil their shadows away 
OliCii thus too I felt, oil the great, the far-sfciiig, 

Will the first morning cloud of life’s sorrow’ remain. 
While from lowlier minds tlio dim vapours are Hoeing; 
Though shadowed, they smile in the sunlight again. 

From sneh teaeliiug iny spirit hod turned-in wdiioss, 
Wlien lo! the last Jay-streajr, was fliisliiug the west 
With a glorilied hope of a morrow of glailness. 

And 1 looked on one summit that tower'd o’er the rest. 
Like adie.icoii-tiro red was Unit piunoclii glowin'jv, 

The sun-licaiii slUl bright on its proud crest of snow. 
While deeper the glwm of the twilight was growing 
O’er mouiiiaiii, and valley, and river below. 

All! here, I Cxchiiuied, is the ghid-Iesson given— 

Jib iny heart, my allWtioii thus liftini on lugh. 

And when slowly the suti of life's shadowy.even 
Goes down, and its lashray falls cold on the sky, 

This heart, like yon inountniu, sliall glow with a splciiduar 
UiiWiow'ii to the ciurtli-loving tenants of night. 

And tVv r.vlianee of grace, than morning's more tsmder, 
Slidst the daa'kening of nature shall clothe it with light. 


THtf ANCHOR OF HOPE. 

That lijapc be mine! that anchor of the soul, 
SUslfast and sure, howe'er life's billows roll, 

Which, grapplmg fast its unseen ground doth lio 
IX'ep iu the ocean of eternity; 

And hinds us to that blest and houndles-s shore, 
tVhere the great Captain, landed safe before. 

Now wait? to welcome home each wave-worn '• rk: 
—Ob, he that hope luy anchor, heaven my maik ! 












A FAMILY jdtoBNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 



• •• 

TJIE NKULKC'J'Kf) Wll-’E. I*® "■*’s actompliMicJ aiul agreeable tliat lie mhs 

ciiierenii every'veki.imc, !m<l ere long’ tbe inomisiiig 

IInKJiEKT had so luueli Udeut for Ids newly ae* young artist wa» rceeis'ud in .ali the beat houses ot 
quirvd art, that a.s soon as he commenced for tiim- FlorenLC. Ho'C might soon have bcrii as inucii 
self he oblaincd orders and found sitters. Ucsides, s night after a-i he, but ('onsfuntly gpiiig out of an 
No. 15-5. 1S54. • • , ■ • ’ • K K K * * 
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TilK LKISCUE HOUR. 


esfcii'i! and a loS'JVof liino these vcxaliotis. The world, that saw him 
v/hleli she felt their iiie.Hiiu rould not support; ' enter a (IraMfinjf-rnom the best dressed ami most 
while Herbert, proud iu.d fastidious-tei exeess, i distinj^iiished lookiiij' man of all present, little 
fai.eied (hi ir footinj? was nut yet sufficiSiitly cslii- , dreamed of the petulance wliich so often vented 
bl-sl.M-.l to seenre her bein>« rceeived on -terms of! itself on the patient little will- ho liatl left behind 
pcriVet eiiuafity .immi;r.->t the puric-jiVoud En};ljph, ' him. Site never complained, but with her freiitle 
1 , 1)0 iIji'u as niiw lormed so hu-'-e a portion of the smile ptrsned her usual routine of home duties 
Aii>;lo-[''IoreMiiiie society. He would liJive liked . and emphn im nts. She always laid out her hus- 
b/r to vie in dress and in expenditure with the j bajid’s clothes in *his dre.s8inp:-rooin, anil saw Unit 
lea.liiif,' women of the eireles in wliieh he a^So- i everythiufs was eomp1cto''in bis attire; it was her 
cliiled, imil''the inern idea of her bein;' only tole- I hmnl that always parted llic dark brown hair ovir 
1 ..ted, or looked down upon as a jioor .'irtisd^ v.ife, j liistpalo intellectual forehead, and (-aiVe the last 

toueh to the folds of the cravat aiouiid his neck. 
Herbert drcD'ed will! scrnpnlous care, although 
j without any posijiive extravatcance; yet the juiee 
of the gloves which be every night found it Jndi^ 
pciisable to put on, iVonId nearly h.no jraid for a 
I drive for Rose, V'hose check looked thin and .-.liai).. 
I pud who needed some occasiounl change and le- 


tl:i).;(i u'hese re.spect .'•hc.w.is entitled tb com- 
I’laiid, '.v.is, sulficiciit to irritaie, him •almost to 
Iri'ii/.y. 

Co'-,.' dii^i not share llu'su scrupic.s, 1)ut they 
teiidcd to mlliicncc her comluet, ifud led her to | 
io'ibit)iiu the quiet Imbits to which her doinestit ] 
ri tiring tastes iiiilurally disposed her. She might 


have enjoyed going into society occasionally ptr- ‘j creatieu. 


haps, and wlieii she did so she looked so pleasing in> 
bar v. bile mu.slin and eanielHas, llfat many admiring 
e.-e-. were turned lipon lier; but ere long sbe found 
tlial in Florence sociity was an iui|)crious task- 
mislress, either requiring romplefc adherence, or 


el'-e i-asting off the negligent votary. A person ! return to England, and Rose was left with none 
conbl not bo seen at lady JJ.’s com-ert one night, } but Italian servants to watch over her at a time 
a-nl absent himself from the princess D.’s soiree 1 when she required the utmost cai'e and attention, 
the tbilowing, without incurring the risk of being I if Herbert had been les8 occupied with his ail am! 
struck olf the latter’s list of invitations, and tor- ! visitors i»i 1,is studio by day—le«# cnpro.-sed in th 


felling all chiiin to her aeauaiulance. In llerbcrt's 
{Kisilion, ns he never failed to impress upon lijs 
wile with t^o morbid sensibility of bis eharapter, 
it would hrvo been most injurious to receive a 
slight of this descriptio.u ; so gradually, from, the 
fear of giving any occasion of offenec. joined to her 
prc', inns motives’of economy and prudence, lio^e’s 
glimpses of gay life grew nitre and nipre uiiii-e- 
(|uent, and (be source of rninsemeut’an occasional 
evening party might hafe ailorded th her in the 
com se of one or two years completely ceased. 

You’rg' as she still was, and admired as she 
might have been, she did not indulge in one regret 
lit this seclnsioii. Herbert and her child ftllod her 
heart, and she would not suffer herself, as she 
niirlit after night by her lonely tirebidc, to think 
Her husbuiid was too much away from home—too 
much engrossed by his evening et^agemeiit.s; Was 
it not all in furthcranco of his professional views ? 
and for wiioso soke was he working, if imt for hers? 
W.isiit not undeniable that,aa & sj^terc ef ae- 
qniuntnnioSs extended,*! had pracUee iiui-easx'a? 
anil yef, alas! not his ccTpenses augmextied in 
prv>])ortion P He bad lakun aiid lilted up a haad- 
soiwc'studio'In one ol the most frequented parts of 
l‘'luicnce, and the rent of Uiat.'Uud the hire of a 
man to lake'charge of it, foruicd a large auconnt, 
wbieli it required considerabio gairts to eountev- 
lialaiiee. Hubert always met her timid doubts 


qiiiiti'il tins proverb, ’* Notiiing venture, nolbing 
liive.” He used Co come lioine worried .and Irri- 
t.ible smiieliincs, for Jie funiid people mean and 
.slmUling, ordering lAetures lor wliieh they never 
paid, or sitting for likenesses which at the last 
tb 'v found fault with and rejeeted, 

Uo-e had to bear Ibc brunt of his ill-humour 
and disgust v\ licncvi'r he bad e.xperieuccd tmy of 


He never thought of all lids; bow slnniUI l.c. 
when she never tliought for bcriA-df? Had .l..!i.' 
been still vvith tbem, it would liavo been liili'eienl; 
but just after little ^aghhad completed lii.s .•-eeoml 
year, ill health compelled the £iithful creatme lu 


whirl of exciloiiieiit which he persisti'J in deiiomi- 
nalin(! bushiest by night—he wight have iioled 
signs of sufferiug in his vv-fe, of which stie vvonlc' 
have considered it selfish vvecduiess to coinpluin. 

And thuk time swept on, leaving him stlii move 
involved in this intoxicating vortex, still muie 
blinded to his carelessness and neglect. He '.vonld 
uoine home late for dinner, and fail asleep us soon 
' as it was ended, merely rousing to go and dress 
fui-some brilliant party, on his retnni from wliieb 
lie would be sure to find Rose waitiBg np for him, 
anxious to enjoy a few uxniieiitk of hi» coaversa- 
tioii, and to listen to the recital iff the eveaiiig'.s' 
adventures. This was the only poiut,j,on wliieh 
she was rsbcllious. Herbert remembering vvhu 
watchcil, fill' a long time hoid maintained sufiicieiit 
self-denial to leave a ball at its brightest and gay¬ 
est, in'order to prevent the grey dawrs finding hi.s 
wife still cxpcetiilj' his return; bnt at' le^ih be 
fim^ this restraint was becoming rather iiksome, 
and once or twice, when he had been cualde to 
reskt the tmuptalions of a proHiged sapper or 
some agreeable partner for the''cotilhHi,. it made 
him aarary to hear a., weil-ksown fbotatep, less 
elastic tmiugh than of yore, kasteHBig ta door 
to aiisvVer liis Mimmons, and to be met by a pale, 
anxiou^ face, which seemed tacitly to vepronch his 
tardiness. . 


‘ Hbw ridiculons this is of you, Ruse! 'Wliy will 
ami suggestions with lire iiiip.iticnt v^oiiider that' you persist in sitting np and wearing yoiu>clt 
every now enterprise required some uutlay, and 'out ? ” 


“ Hoarost, I am not tired; only to-night it w!..s 
so iiiiieh .later than n-siial, that 1 got fiighlem’'!, 
and-" 

“ How can I help it being late P You know 1 
have a pcisilion to acquire, useiiil coinici.(ion.v lo 
cullivAte, new neqnaiiitanees to form. Ho you 
tliiiik that jf I had shut myself up at home 1 
should have ubtaiued wy preseut tuoliug in iiiy 
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? I 111 * I'liiA !auii& tiio louiuliiiioii of :il:ii iit.y \\:»s uii-.f'iujj; it jvii'J the pntiiut t.iiu- 
i.aMiii ami fortune. Diirxou iiiiaj;iito wo wore. | niis'i.m ff a ••ilaio—tiolhiiijr iiioro. 
i.evor to riio aK)ve tho ll\i^L•ra^)lo way in wl>ic!i we i His jfhivcs took a Imij' timo tlint iiiirht in piit- 
lia\e voofeliitid hithertor” I liiiir on..iUitl Kos-e’e lillJ^♦rs Ironihleil :ks olioiiiiil 

“ Mijierable! Oh, Herbert—tiii.«orable! ’* I to button tlieui for liitii. ifftil lie lalseu hi-r to hi.s 
8ho iliil not ‘.ay more, but bent her licad that | beart af.’tiiat luonient, and wJnVpi>(ed but one 
bo'sbould not see the tiars which bhiftievi her. ; wind, •* Forpvo toe, ’ the ren)enihr,niee <'f nil 
wliilii s’lie earefully pul ou hi.< slipj^^rs, a? lie i-al j would have been swejit away ; but f.d.‘-e ])iide was 
bi lore t be tire. j tliere, and kept liiiu silent. • 

Ti\i< was one of Hose's si-lf-Tiiipo.sed diilies in j Till the bnt minute lto.se hoped he would relent ; 
the early day's of their iTie.rried liie, and Iferheit i hul in tin. tiaily did he w'ish her fjood-iiitrht; 
had 'rroftn iueinturned tg her perl'onnrmee of it .as { then takiu^: the key whieh l.i*' upon the table, hj 
a matter of course. As she was kneelinp: before put ii in his |i(M‘ket and loll the room. When slio 
him she couijhed repeatedly^ and hastily drew her | heard flie hall-door shut., she started dp«nd ^'iiu 
shawl clo.sev lu'ouml her. | toward.s it? ealliiifr, ‘‘Herbert, dear JleiberJt 1 ” 

"There!” said Herbert pc^^»^lly, " there ’—| She opened i£fb repeat Ihe suminons, but at^l^it 
file insult of yonr own obsl'naey! You luivo , nioinent her husband’s \oiee eau^flit bjp-ear. jis he.^ 
r lUiflit cold Iroiii btayin^ up.* 1 insist that henee- j run dowii-sluirs siii,tinir a lively tjennau air,’ and 
Pirlli, alter lwel\p, you do not wait for mo. (tiio 1 Tier purpose ehann-ed. The. door abruptly closed, 
of the servants I an.” ' .111101 lIo.se iell upon lier knees and Wipt convul- 

*• Iki', dear, lliey work so baril all day that at ^siPely. , 

nithf they aie tired, and fall iisleep so soundly ;• Two or three moiitfis after this si’^ne, Iktse’s 
Ibifl they would tiot Ifeav you riii;^.’’ I pale faeu smiled fijum a little }yrl, aijd for a time 

"Well, well, then I can hau- a pass-key, and i reloriiiiijf healtb seemed j;iviin to liio mother to 
nobody will lie iiicunveuienced. Let one be ' ili.'ble her to detou'lii'i.seU'to her rare. Hut the 
oi lered to-morrow." . inlinit did not tliiive; it appeared to draw poison 

* " imiceil, indeed, I am not ill; let mu always I tiom il.s mother's bo.soiii, and ere the suiiMiiei 
w.lit for yon; pray let me.' 1 .sec sO little of you, ^ eIo.sed, the frail jdaut had withered and dud 

Herbert, now—so very little!” * I away. 

Mie had drawn elo'Cl^ to him, still on her Herbert felt ihe loss but little ; for he, as «i II ns 
1 m-es, and taresslnjjly laid her dieel^^jiaiust liis LhH vvlio had seen the poor ehild, in witncbsiiiy its 
kaiiil. fdehilitv, hiu) funiid no 4 ’!Hi.s-> to iimiini its early 

“ H ni't, Hosci” said Hei'bert, angrily di%vviug , death.* Jiut-the idother! She eould not thus he 
j( l;aek—«‘‘don't : yfu^ wiary ni«! " , I reas^nnd with. Heath had never liefbre sliiekon 

Vt'eary biin ! weary^ him! and had it come to , hef in any that she loved, and Ihe lu4))b.ssnis.s tf 
tiiat*’ Had tho.se few years shllieed to vveaiy ; her imr.sling hud hut endeared it to her I ho more 
i..io of what ho had so olle.ii vowed his life should ■ JOver^thiiig^vas very quiet Jin), then, and Jleibeit 
Ij. v( r tiier 1 did.hia best to cheer her; but as Ihe antuiiin dn v 

All, boding speck, you were Eprc-idiiig fast, and ' oyi, and It^ise. still (-.onthiued ailing and depresicd. 
the light of i’o.sc’s sun wa.s growing dim. he soon I'miuif it necessary to resume his Inihits o! 

He wa.s apgrier still vilien he saw leer weep^so ■ society, and’ere long was more Ihim ii.-miHy cmi- 
liiiterly. ITo felt dihsatislied and uocoiotortable, spicnons in all the ctJ/e/vis vvliieji the iippro^ehiug 
bn: tried'to co'oviiiee liiinself Unit it was In r i vvinter hod drawn togeibcr in h’birenee. • * 

oil-liiuicy ubiint tlie pass-key whieh e.auseil this ( He used to nJe every day ; it no longer luede.I 
pas.-ionatuou.break, and Ibis stieugthcued him in for Huso to eiitreiit vliLs of bini as ;i favour now ! 
Id determhiiitiou not 1;^ give wPy. • ! A tier some hours iu his studio, li vi’iis a iicus- 

Jl was tboir lii'st quarrel; for Kose, usually so sary lelaxalion, and he was const ant ly seen af 
doeile, s« univ.sislitig, weiikl not yield without a the Ouscin^, the foremost niiioiigst the throng 
sliuggle lo'what she foresaw would he hreukiiig : whielf sunoundid the emiiages diawii up in the 
the link of all riomeslie habits and regularity; square. 

but Herbert, irriluttd by opposition, only grew '. " Jllr. tliMbaiu, Jir. Crnbum, ]iosiiively you 

mote peremptory, :md perbevered in carrying l^s ' must not refn.se; yyii .■■haH aet j-'ulklapd li» my 
point. * * ’ • • * ' Julia. Lit me ac<* von to-iiioywv, and jie wiil 

'flip key vyas made, tuid Itoso birietly foibiddeii i bittle Vll preliioinarkX” v.oulil* (Ki-hiiiii sonfc iVi. 
lo sit up. Herbert now*tliSught he could be iiiiiiy- volou.s beauty, bLit;‘.^uing biin To the side tj^'^iier 
mmiiiious in victory ; so the i.ext evening, vjiien lie can bige. , 

v.n; reade to go out, he kb.sed his wile, ^aid all Herbert, who ifa;; an eveedent aiiiatcA- ai tor, 

, forgotten, and dc.>ircd her to let him litid her and t8ry fund of that beduelivo and m.-naring 
r.-lvnoii his reliirii bhould he be dAaiuq^l alter amu.seineiit, btid searedy time to boiy, smile, iuid 
, I aeqiiie-CH, when he Would be siuui(ieiii.d away. 

Huso held up her •face to meet .'uis ki-s, and * “ L:idy Z.'has sent ni5 for you, Grahitin,” in¬ 

ti hu to smile; but her he,.rt si^tiie.1 eliillcd, ami leirupts a liuqilc young patrician, wit\j llowing 


, I aeqiiie-CH, when he Would be sluuKienuI away. 

Huso held up her •face to meet yo's ki-s, and * “ L:idy Z.'has sent ni5 for you, Grahitin,” in¬ 

ti hu to smile; but her he,.rt si^mvl eliillcd, ami leirupts a liuqilc young patrician, wit\j llowing 
e.vi'icssions of love tint, oii-'C used to rise un- yelln.v hair amt an iueipient ynonsiaelie. ‘‘She 
Ir.u ’en to her lips now wue forced .and ton- told me upl to show my l.icc Iu her i.",itiii v^itliont 
striMucd. 'jou. • 

Herbert fell the ehaugo, bet v.a.s tuo proud to . “Ah, here you are, you haughty inim," ciiee. 


striMucd. 'jou. • 

Herbert fell the ehaugo, bet v.a.s tuo proud to . “Ah, here you are, you haughty mim," ctiee, 
.appear to iioliei- it. He still lingered for ti few L:idy “you slmll not eaeape me now. Come 
moi'iciits, and Uo.-iO brr^pght him Bis hat and liome with me tti uimier, ami give your opiuiou as 
•^'loViS iis was her vvoiii; hut her ytsual ft-ady to the grouping of,a ' i,Mt.uu, i/'uant^ that w'c 
“ * 1 ’ r, i; a 
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liuvti in pcrsiijoctive. Miss lIoi*l*>u dines with me 
—so CDitie I ” 

JUrrbei t could not refrain from sfivini? a ready 
assent; and tliuswitli prifate flicatriears and din¬ 
ners, hi/i/caiu-, cliriradfcs, and otlicr similar Modes 
(if ii.iirderinj!' time, Iho popnlar yomiC' artist 
fijiind Jiimselt in a perpetual vortex of cxeifcmeiit, 
which by contrast rendered the quiet of his home 
still more unacceptable. 

Jfo Wiks out so much that he could but little ojj- 
serve Ivose'.s constant sufforitij'; besides, she en¬ 
deavoured to conceal her increasing weaknes^from 
the fear of occasioning an expense she fo:yed it 
wou'd he dilhcult to meet. -The cost of the long 
illness of tlw departed infant hj#l already weighed 
he^cjly upon their tinancc^j, and she’*<Jreaded u re- 
netition of .‘his'evil should a. physician . now be 
.suniihoned to attend her. She thought her roiigli^ 
would }icld to tiui,c ; so she .struggled agaiii.sl the 
insidious inroads of disease, and lost ground dailpr 
in the contest. , 

The winter came, cold and severe beyond the 
usual standard in. Italian climates. The keen 
winds and rain kept her several wcidjs prisoner to 
the house, and she was prevented I’rom taking her 
usual walk with little Hugh—prevented even frcJiii 
attending church on Sundays. 

Ah, poor Jloscl How olten of late had she 
gom* thither a^oiie ! WJiere now were the hopes 
that had filled her heart upon lier marriage day, 
and which she fancied then would hall<;w her. 
e\i.-.tence? SHU the trial (v.as not all in vain. It 
was loosening her hold tipou the workl, amf pre* 
paring her'fo fix her atfectious on one that was 
unseen. *' 

A bright day of w.armih and snfishinc canurat 
length, and she yieli?ed to Iho child’s petetiou for 
a walk; but aftc*r she had been out for a few 
minutes she felt so weak tliaf sbe wqis ooinpelled. 
to return borne, and it Was with’diflienliy .she 
could inuunl the stairl. She sat' down cx- 
hau.sicrl at every lauding, the child looking wist- 
fully in*' her face, and asking “ if pour mamma 
was ill." 

She was ill; 'more ill than she herself siispeetcd. 
All that day she lay upon the sofa, till near tlie 
time when Herbert came home to dress for a 
dinner-party. She intended to have tol'd him how 
n]iwell she felt; but he was impatient and in a 
hurry, and displeased because something he had 
left to be done had been omitted. Hose had for- 
giillcit his, directions, almost for the fir!<t time^ 
Lirt .'-he listened meekly to h's scolding, and pro- 
mised the neglect"sUould not'^gain occur. Wean- 
time'fljo little boy,*playing at his father’s dress¬ 
ing table, uiiperceived laid hold of his pocket-book, 
and opening it, pulled out the lelt'crs it contained. 
One small note falling on the grounc| near HOse’s 
feet, the child, picked it np and placed it on his 
mother’s knee; when, at that moment, Herbert’s 
eye fell on tho unconscious ofi'ender. * Quick ns 
thought h? darted forward, snatched it away, and 
in his anger violently struck the child. Though 
all hod passed os in a moment, the vote had 
been seen by Rose; thef blood rose to her temples, 
and a thrill of agony’ shot through her heart as 
she witnessed tho suspicious precipitation with 
which her husband* had concealed it. 

Now all her past sorrows seemed as nothing in 


compari'ou to lier pre.«cnt inNury! She did not 
prollcr one word, however, but quietly raised the 
child, who, sobbing with pain and terror, Inui chni'g 
to her, and bidden his f'aeo in her lap; thou faking 
him by the Inuid, with one sorrowful look at Her¬ 
bert, slie led him from the room. 

When^ie returned Herbert was gone. 


. I 

THE PIIJLAHELl'HIA PRINTER. 

KO. tl. ■ 

Wulcft Vranklin in his own printing-offiee, where 
he is to be found early, and late with the ceasck'.s.s 
diligence of a man who is determined to thrive. 

His old master K<cimer’s business had passed into i 
the hands of a young man named Harry,* who I 

might have been a formidable rival to our printer. | 

Hut the two youhg men went ditfcrcutly to worlf. i 
.Franklin was in reality Industrious and frugal, 
and took care to appear so. ’To show tint Im was 
not above lii.s bueiiiess, he, sometimes brought - 
home through the streets on a wheelbarrow tile | 
paper he bought at the stores. He paid pnne- 
tnally for his goods, fft'quented no places of [nibli(! j 
amu.semciit, reading being the only recreation ho 1 j 
allowed himself, and thus ho quickly established |i 
ko good a character that the suppliers of the wares i | 
he required were eager to obtain him for a cus- j 
tomcr, and^^all facilities for business were aliurded i 
him. Harry- was “ very proud, 'dressed like a ' • 
gentleman, lived expeiit-ively, took much diversion 1 
and pleasure abroad, ran in debt; and neglected , 
bis businc.<’s.” Look at that, picture and ht this, 1 
young tradesman,_und mark t''e issue, subBlantially | 
tliB same in all siniilnr ca.ses. Harry was ruined ; ] 

Franklin rose to wealth and houom*. i 

' The frugality of l''rauldin’s habits and the first I 
indications of growing prosperity are amusingly || 
described by himself. “We have an Engli.sii i: 
proPerb,” writes the pi inter, that says, ‘ He Ifuit 
woi'hl tlirire muH auk fiis wife.' It was Incky | 

lor me that I bad one as much disposed to in- [ 

dustryand frugality as myself. She assisted me 
cheerfully in my business, folding and “tifehing 
pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old linen 
rags for the paper-makers, etc. \Vc kept no idle 
servants, oiiv table was plain aiid simple, our I 
furniture of the eb(’ape.st. F-or instance, mv | 
breakfast was for a long time bread and milk 
(no tea), and 1 ate it out of u twopenny earthen 
porcinger with a pe’.vter spoon. Rut mark how 
luxury »’ill enter liimilics, and mftk'c a progress, 
in spite of principle; being called'one inorniug to 
breaktast, I found it in U cbfna bowl, with a spoon 
of silver,.! They had been bought for me without 
my knoifvledge by tny wife, and had cost'her the ! 
enormous sum of three and twenty shillings; for I 
which she had no other excuse or apology to make 1 
J)ut that she thought Aer husband deserved ii I 
silver spoon and china bowl'bs well as any of hi.s | 
neighbours. Thi'* was the first appearance of ' 
pkatc and china in our house; which afterwards in 
' a course of years, as our wealth increased, aug¬ 
mented gradually to several hundred pounds in 
value.” 

Neither extravagance nor idleness followed the 
‘ introduction 'of this bit of luxury. The future 
ambassador worked his prea.s, and his wife at- 
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tcncioil the shop and stilidicd piiiophluls as dili- 
Rontly as ever. Frauhlin, lueanwliile, Ibiind the 
opportuiiily of liii’niiijf his literary talents to good 
areoun!, lirsl as the eonlributor of a .series of 
iiiiiusiug and instructive articles, under the inni.o 
of'tlie " Ihisy H<jdy,” to a iicw.spaper puWished hy 
l)'-ndli>rd the printer, and then a.s'tlio ftitor of 
aitulher paper to which lie stood in the rtlalio’is 
of jii'i'prietor, printer, and publisher. 

Our tradesman's pruiTeiieu and cemiomy were 
for mndved from sordiiUies.s. Saving on himself, 
he was generous to others, and his prudent regard 
to husiuess was not permitted to interfere with 
his sense of public duty. lie gave decisive proof 
of tills in the inanagenient of hie paper. It was 
bustoaiary then- to make local newspapers the 
\chiele of per.sonal abuse, a praefiee against whieli 
Vranklin set his face determinedly. He would 
admit no per.SQnal abuse, nor wpuld he stifle th» 
r‘.\pre<‘<ion of his opinion in deferenoe to any party 
Intaever influential. , Having,on one oeea-iion 
coffinieiitod free^ on the publie eonduet of one or 
two in-rsons of high slunding in rhilade1phi.i, 
.some of hi.s patrons reinon.-lPaled with him in the 
iv.iy of friendly advice. Jfe listened to tlicin 
•(lalieiitly.and then invited th.'in to .mpper. “ The 
time arrived, and the guests a.s.'pnihlcd. He 
rueivcd them cordially, and listi^ied .again to 
their filemlly rciiroofs of* his editorial conduct. 
At length supper was announced ; h^,*whcn the 
guest, Imd seated themselves aiMinid the table, 
til-y wrre surprii^d to sec nothing before* them 
but two* puddiiig.s, tpndc of euavse uKial, calbal 
saivdubt puddings in, the common phrase, and a 
stone pilelicr tilled with water. *Hc helped them 
all, mid then applied himself to his own plate, 
pai taking freely of the repast, and urging hisi 
friends to do the same. They taxed their politc- 
11 -,-s to the utmost, but all in vain; their appetites 
reliiM-d obcilicnec to the will. Perceiving tlflir 
diflieiilty, Franklin at last arose and said, ‘ ^ly 
fiieiid.-;, ally one who can subsi.-.i upon sawdust 
pudding and water, as 1 can, needs no man's 
patronage,'’ ”• 

Til 173:^ Franklin fu’si published his almanac 
under the name of Richard Saunders. Ho con¬ 
tinued itpabuut twenty-five years, and fouyd it a 
pi'olilable .t'oiiecrii; for Poor l^chard'.s ttlinaiiac 
was extremely popular, and cominundod an animal 
sale of nearly ten thousand, an extraordinary 
demand cousiaerin}j the time and country. Tho 
spaces between t(ie remarkable days in the ealenda; 
were Jilled wth prudential maxims; which Frank¬ 
lin afterwards collected aftd formed into a con¬ 
nected discourse, purporting to be the h.vauguo 
of a wise old man to the people attem^ng an 
auction. This digest/ which he appended to the 
ia.it number of his almanac, nttaiuecF gre^t cele¬ 
brity. It wasniopied into all the American r.cws- 
pc ers, was publishctf in a scparaUi form under 
the title of “ The Waj; to Wealth," which was 
widely circulated in Hiitaiu, and translated into 
various languages, A great critic has* said that 
the peculiar charm of Franklin’s writings, as well 
his gnat merit in action, “ consisted in the 
el-.-irnciS with which he savv his object, and the 
held and steady-pursuit pf it by the’ surest and 
the shoilest road." librcwd observation of Vicn, 
and consummate sagacity as to the conduct of life. 


enn'nen|t5’ titled him I’oV the otlice of nioutor. 
Hi.s stjlc is vigorous and concise, full of very 
felicitou.4 ,4nd appo-site ‘illustration, drawn from 
every-day scenes. Nor itre imagination and 
humour ’wanting to give freshiiei.s aiid amusing 
interi'st* to tlio whole. Hoth in writing and 
s))eaking he was much in the habit of using little 
narratives as the vehicle tor his eenlimcnts, which 
were iutrodneed with great fact and effect, and 
Ibi;-- he amused and persuaded at the fame time. 
.Ml flus while ho contrived to carry on liis own 
eilucafiini vigorously. A knowledge ot the French, 
(ierman, and Spanish- languages was iiiwng dhe 
aeqnircmciils^of thill vel'j bus}- period of his life. 

Aionr object* is not togrivc a detailed hiogi^yliy 
of Franklin, l^nt raiher to present a»few seeiies, 
from his varied life, wo must beg. oim rcadiVs to 
fciip over a bmg jioriwl, and.look jn on our pi inter, 
^now a middle-aged man, about the year 175-1, 
wfieii we tiiiiWirni hohlyig the high ollieo of poil- 
•ma-.fer-gencral of America. Ho h.i-s. been* iip- 
jii'inted .siicees.sivfly, clerk to tlif general ai-scinbly 
of Penns_|lvaina. po.sfmuster of the province, and a 
ibcnibcr of the iisseinhly, and now he tills the 
liiglieit place in eonncction with the American 
post-ottieo. In liis own simple narrative,each step 
' seems to follow (he otluT so naturally, and he 
retains .so eoniplctely throughout tiio simple iiml 
unpretending habils which distinguiilied tlie joiir- 
lucuiian prij|,tcr, (hat we arc apt to forgot the great 
' stride jie has made in sacial position. We do not 
stay, hero to de-'^eVibo (ho various stages of his 
u))w«ird progress, 'llie chief means arc fkstent to 
airmen—hom'stj, industry, frugality. •" ’I'lic whole 
tenor of his exisfeuea,” renwrked one of his friends, 
“wa^ a •jictpotual lecture against the idle, the 
< exU-avagaiit, and the proud;" and its result is a 
tdrlking eiieour.'igcifient to the exercise of I ho 
oppo-site virtni-s. (Jrenf talents no doubt aided 
hi.s ajcciit, and placed him on a higher eminence 
th.an he would otliervvise liaie atlained.. Hut to^ 
his haliits, vatli'T than to his talent.s, he fliunself 
alwa\.i fiscrihed the sucec^.s of his life. Tlie.-.e were 
the coiirser.s he jidicd to his chariot, and which 
carried hint so triumphantly along. 

Meaiiwhi^e I'lmiklin has been doing much for 
his romi(r}mcn, ns welt as receiving benefits and 
honours I'rom them. He was the means of estab¬ 
lishing a subscription library in Piiiladelphia, " tbc 
mother of«ll tho North American subscription 
li))r.ories,'' and now ctfic of the largest librarAxi in 
that country ; he pFoj^ded a pki^ for imjif-oving 
the city police, formffl a fo e "hilgade, instituted 
a philosophical soe'ety, got an acadenjy for jiffvth 
established, which* has since grown into the 
university of Phifadclphia, and although 'not the 
projefiCor ho w;as one of the chief agents in found¬ 
ing a hospital for the sick. 11 is easyio enumerate 
,such services as these ^ a few words snfllce. 
Hut it is nof so easy to realise the labour expended 
in performing them, or the immense airilluence 
they have exercised and continue to exercise in an 
'ever widening circle. One tinds tvery attempt to 
calculate its amount utUrly'l^ile. 

In the course of these jears we find Franklin 
brought into euniaet with another celebrated 
charaidcr, Gcor^fc Whitfield. ^I'he great preacher 
virilcd America in.J73fl| and an intimacy with 
Franklin foon commenced. The Jattcr gives us 
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j! iri liH mill !>'tlnnidor-cloinls. Preparation'? were npeorflin<>-!y ' 

11 ii'ittivo III tliu piiwrr <if' WliitlielilV or,ii(orv. The made in Prance for trjiii" that bold cxpcriiiicnt. 

|i (^l■.))l:lll-holl'<' in (Jcoriiria was ahnnt to* lie bnilt. In the sprinpr of 1752, Dalihard, a disting'nished 

11 !''iMuk'hii wislii'd it. to ho placed in Plytii'dclphia, hofauiat, had an iron rod forty feet in ht>i|>ht tied 

11 and tlie cliHdren removed thither. ,To this Whit- with silk cords to a post in the nei}?hbourhocd of 

I! lielil would not coiiseut, and the printer deternfined Pari.s, ,ttie lower end bcinfe protcctcil from rain by 

not, to contrihute to the projci-t. Tint, cool a sort of seniry-bnx. The apparatus was, diiriii!' 

'I philo.iophcT as hrt was, he i'mmd Whitlield’s his absenee, intr<'sf,cd to the diar're of a resolute 

1] clof|nc,ncc too much for him. “ I happened soon carjienter, who, watchiiip'the first appearance of a 

; afti'r," l''"arikliii writes, “to att(pid one of his thmuler-sform on tlio lOth of Jlay, ran to the spot, 

;■ sermoas, in the cotirse of which [ perccf-ved he .drew sparks from the »od, and, assisted hy tin; 

' . iiitende(l to tiiihsh with a collection, and [.silently cairate of the vilhifro, actually charged an electrie j 

;l rci.nlvM he should sret nothing (rom me. i had jar. The demonstration of the mdiifc of lijrlitoiii'^ 

!' 11 ■my pia'uct a handful of copper looncy, three or was thus rendered complete; but an experinicnt | 

'i th4» silver dollars, and 4ive jiistolZit in <,'old. As so wonderful dt’served repetition. Hr was eatrerlv 1 

!!•- he proeecdt-d, I hco-an to soft.?ii, and eoneinded to perlornied, under the direction of Billion,'in the | 

ffivc the cop\x'r. Another stroke of his oratory , royal iriivden at Paris ; and, diirin}r the months of i. 

tii.vle me ashamed of-that, and deterniiiicd me to ' July and Aiiijnst, it was tried with the sanm !■ 

p^ive the .“ilvor ; and he finished s/i adriiinibly that yrcsnlts near fitindon, where v'aiiton sneeeeded in I 
J emptied my-poeket wl'olly into the eolleeUu-’s , detccliiijr iitmosphcrie, eleetrieity by means ijf a 
disli, j'old and all.” | coininoii fishing-i'od. . : 

Diirin" tlie interval we liavc passed over occurred j “ liifellis^Jiiec now came from America llnf I 
;i also that event in Prankliii’s life which has ' Franklin Imd pcrfoTnicd his rvpcrinnmt in a finer 

} i to his name its highest celehrily—his brilliant dis- style. Not Imviiig the opportunity of an nmnenci! i 

ciivery in electricity. Tin: end of the year 17 'j 5 is in the flat eoirntryiiroiind Philadelphia, lie im.njined , 

1 an ep'oeh in the annals ol science, by tlie discovery the cvfiedieiit of ciiiplojing a boy’s kite, to gain a I 

I of tli“ possibility of neemnulaliiig lai>ro ff'i.aiititics great elevation in the air. To the end of the ij 

i e.i the electric fluid by means of wliat was called | hempen siring, from which bang a small key, he |j 

flic Ijcydeu phial or jar. This “coiisisfs of ajar j fastened a piece of silk cord, for holding in h!s 
i| or plate of glass covered or eortfed on both siilesp | hand. Onvthe 15lh of June, in the afternoon, : 

! to near tfic top nr edge, \iy a inetallie leaf nr other i white a storm was gathering, he wallieil into the | 

i] e mdneting surface, whieli renders it capahlo'of j fields, and, assisted by Lis soiVj'lie lannclieil the i 

J bohliiig a very high charge of aecmiinlatcd"elcc- kite, when, to liis inexnres'siJblo delight, Ifo saw the 

jl tricity. By this wonderful iiivuiitioii a power was loose tihre.s stre<eh out frtm the string, hcaid a 

ohliiiiicd incoiiiparalilyVjreater than any fiiniit'r ex- snapping noise, and observed the pendent key not | 

|! hihilion of clcetrical influence. The snotk, < r con- only attract light snh-tanoc.s, hut give out .sparl.r. 

viilsive agitation accompanying flic di.'charge nf a on approaching Ids knuckle. These were all dici- ! 

: loaded Jar through (he nervous system, nt first sive marks of clwtrical ludion, and answered his ! 

! in.spired terror, and stjll”coiiliiinoa to excite snr- most sanguine expeetutions. The guecess of ttiic 

I I prise and astonishment.” Franklin eagerly set j Inal encouraged him fo enfcrlain tlie daring pro- I 

j ids niiinl at work to discover the reason of this | jeet of tiindng aside the stroke of heaven, imd ol I 

, p’lieiiomenon, and Ids beautiful exp'ieution of the guarding our edifices from flic ravages of thunder, ' 

fjeyden jar followed. Then a lew years after 1 by the erection of lofty eoiidiielors. These views, I 

I eaine Ids great discovery of (he identity of dee- coinhined witli ainnsiiig experiments'•and lively 

; frieity and lightidn'g. tVe camiol better relate specnlatioria, were cxpl.dn'ld at great lejigtli, mid 

i tlie cireiinisl.anec.s in which it was made than in pro- in a very e.Tsy and pleasing manner, in the series 

1 fessor Ijcslic’s words (Kncyidopicdia Brifanidca, of let'ers to Oollinsoii, through 'whose 'Aiendship 

i T>i.sserta(ion Fonrtlih Alter referring to Franklin's they were printed in London id 1755, imd immedi- 1 

! former eontribnliona fo this science by his theory alisy translated into tlie French language and eir- 

I of positive and negative electricity, hg proceeds:— onlntcd with zeal and rapidity over Europe.” 

I “ But it was reserved tor the American pldloso- i The feelings of doubt, fear, .and hope with which 
j phor fn completes grander disetivcry, whieh^llhongh iFniuMin, in flint summer nllcnioon, proceeded to 
I unreasonably cirtolled, is the loimdiitimi of liis per- j flic fields willi his kite may. be easily 'imagined, 

ij innViit fane. The similarity of electricity and j Now all wa.s ready : the kite ■van raised, a thnndar- 

1 lightning already struck several experimenters, | cloud 9 assed over it, hut no sign of electricity ap- 

Biid the Xbbd Nollet had in I74it» drawn a narallei, j peared: The philosopher began to despair, when, 

i in whieli ho compared the conglomeration ot than- j to his vnintterahlo delight, he observed a change in i 

1 der-e1oiid« t.i the prime conductor of an eloctrieal | the loose fi'orcs of hi.s string; and then the decisive i 

•machine. Winkler next, .and with more decided | spark was obtained! His 'abonrs were at first 
' arguments, contended for the identity of these j treated with neglect by the Iloyal Society of Jam- 
powers.' Franklin, following the same train^ of' don, though eag.rly hailed by the philosophers of 
speculation, enumerated in a clear and methodical Paris. Afterwanls, however, the British As.socia- 

I order the different eircwnstanccs of reatemblance. ■ tion did jnstiee to Franklin. He was elceted n 

Uirt it was necessnuy to pass the cinde of mere pro- j member of the Royal Society, and it w,is voted ! 

bafiilities, and lie proposed, as the final proof, to that lie should ho excn.sed the enstom.ary p,>iy. j 

have recourse to direct observation His sugges- j meuts. He wa.s also presented with sir (iodfrey ! 

j tion was, to erocf On the top of .some eminence a j Oopley’s gold medal fi?r the year 17.53, acenmpa- 

i tapering iron rod forty fei't -high, which he con- j nie<l hy a very handsome speech of the pre.sidcnt, j 

j ecived would attract electricity Crmii the charged ' lord Macclesfield. And henceforth the Phil.odel- i 
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p.i.;'oc ti'ol; a iilrrc aiia.'ii,'' /l‘-ci(Vi r. i -j ' iir.'.v aj^d iluriiifr 11i>’ iiiai'#' I'ntiirc jeavi4 wlncli lie 
ill •■I'iotiie. in T.oiuluit. Tlu'n tiicre were (lie pli'.'iri.iiit; 

A ’ «!■ flia'il not ri’Hi! n ti) (lie sill jTel < f I'laiili- iiil'i tiiisis^w illi (lie iimi.^1 iK-(eJ men ol'(lie li.ii lu 
ill’s -eieiit (ie ailitimiieiils. \ie tiiaj iiieiitioii In'ro (he intirfleetil.il woiM. wiinn I'rieuiKliips roi'iiii<l. 


iiiul (v>i-j'es])(iiii!c)iee nilli various piirlie* eoiiiiiK iiei (I 
wliieh liisleii (liniiii'li li(e. lu the Unp-r iiilei'ills 


that he eoiiliniieih tliro’.ia'ii I'Ce to think, mid ex-' aiul ei>rj’es])oiii!c)iee »illi various piirlie* eoiiiiiK iiei d 

periiiK iit. mill wiito, in a useful and siieejsrfiil iiiiin- ■ whieh,lusted tliriiii)'li li(e. lu the Unp-r iiilei ':i!a 
i!f r ill ('(.iiiietlioii with various depai)|iiiei)ts of : of hnsinpss Frunklin Irsxelied a p’od deal. First 
piiisieal M'ieuee. IVlierevir he is Touiid, on sea or j lie went to Northamptoii'liire. toe ahmie of his 
1 lid, ti er.; i-^ the sumo ilispho^if awurate ohservil- mieestors, and eoiitiived to llnret out any relations 
ti’n of m.l'<al i henoni'aia, and inuenioufe llieorisiilig.'who were left, ffeuerousls as'i.sliiip; tlie poorir. 
re;.-jii'(liii‘: 11 eiii. Idirlil .aiid heat, whirlwinds aim ■ Then he visited the Seollish eapilal, Ijj- the liltnili 
\Mile' -s|..mts, cvnperarteii and tlic tides, with a ' of nd'ieli, us Lord Kaines, Itolierlson, Jlniio'. and 
pn.'t imn-ty of other suhiecls, employed Ins ever ; others, he was received with great honour. Tin re 
ailive odiid and ready peiK Jii all, his elinracter- ■ lie says l^o spent siv^'eeks of (he “(?fhap- 
islii hoe lift he u-eful is apparent, AVhenever it is ! piness ho hajl* kliuwn ,^ii his life. Aflerwawie we 
o-'-ihle, he liinis philosopliie tf[)ceuhitKm to some ! (ind him ii 1 *lliilhmd :nid Flanders, notiniv'**'''.'’' 
1.1. eliey! .n( eoiint; as, fur h-stimoe, in his seicntiiic ; thing n'lnurkablivaiid with u eliariw^eristiej-egayl 
i'\iiosilion of (he esiuses and cure of rniuky chiin-^ to utility, gathering •'informali»n that would he 
iKou The .stile in.wliieli Fraiiklin expounds his ' useful when he returned to .\iiieriea.” 
tlieories and rehite-s his experiments is peeiiliafly j. During this visit to tin at llrituin, tlni degrei'of 
jiUl’py. “A singular felieily of induetion guided j doctor of luws vrus ^'Oiilerrcd-iipnii him hj the 
-Jl his re.'-tiii’ehcs,” says sir Huiriphrcy Davy; “and 1 miiversitics of ^t. Andrews, of Kdinhnrgli.sand of 
hy very small means he cshiVilished very grand , Oxford siice-cssivcly. He lia 4 bo«v previously )ire- 
tinlhs. The style mid manner of his pmilication ^ sented with the degree of master of arts hy two of 
on eleetrieity are almost as worthy of admiration . the colleges of his own country, Yale and Omn- 
as till; doctrine it eontiiiii.«. lie has endeavoured Bridge. 

to ii'ioove all mystery and obscurity from tlie sujj- ) Having earned Ida bnsintais to * pncressfnl issue, 
put. He hits writleu cr|ua)ly ftp' the uniiiitinted | Friuikliii lelt England on the 17th of August, 
and the philosopher; and ha has rendemd his j 1702, and arrived at Philadtdphia on the 1st o( 
di tails amusing as well as peis.piouojjsi elegant as ! Novetubfir, where he received tne warm cmigralii- 
w ell as simple. Science appears in Itis langxiagc^'ilations nud tlmnka of his fellow .dtizens for (he 
a I'ress wonderfully decorous, the best aitjiptcd to {ini[v>rtaiit servieca h«4ad rendered the province. 
iic;'!a,\ her n^re loveliness. He has in Ho in* ' • , 

st.u.'c'cxhibited thatTfalse dignity bj* which phi- ,* - ^ 

lo-onhy is kept alcif from coi(inum..'ipplications ; ,vnTAW nno-pnixe ivxv ii-n/sr 
end lie has sought rather to make her a nsefuHn- ‘ !MPX)ST05S _AED Jl.OGLTsIvS. 

11 ';;:,' and servant in the common habitations of' Trtis Easl ha.s long been fttmpns, or rather inlii- 
iii'oi, than to preserve her merely as an object Of! hions, for the abundance of people iahahiiing it 
mil iration in templea and palaces." who h/greater eipertness or sagacity than their 

111 me<‘haniaid eontriranees he also took £rcat neighhtmiji—lqr the time of legerdeinaiu—have 
dcliglit, mid (smid boost of being the inventor of I exercised mprenie control over the snprrstiticim 
not a IVjv curious and Bseful articles, from a stove i iiitellcets of those who were not equally expci t Ju 
Pii- heating rooms to a masical instrument. The ! sleight of hand, fw skilled m the acieufls of chc- 
ibrincr w:i.< invented in 1742, and extensively used; j niUtry. Some few of these impostorH have ap- 
the l:itter.’the annomia, belongs to^ the {leriod of | poured and vanished without any fomiihlc clue 
his second visit to ^Inglaiid. Tlierc he saw an ; •having boon ever di.«covored to the exlraordin.iry 
in-trumoiit formed of glasses, tunes being played and muryollons feats performed hy them iii-liie 
by pii,?.siiig a Wt finger round their brim* Frank-j pr(;t.crice of wondering niiiUitiides; others agiiin 
,liii impr/ivcd outlie plan, and pauduced the arinoiiica, j have hold the palm for weeks, and months, and 
which was at’one time very fashionable a»d sold j years; hut eventually the penetrating sagacity of 
at the price of forty guineas. i educated* Europeans lins untnasked their villany, 

'J'his visit to England lieg.an in 1757. Diifer- Land exposed thcinsto the derision anihscorh of tlic 
cnecH had long existed in Pennsylvania bt^Veeiidhc linoiw enlightened. .^By far Die greater proportion 
asieemhly,' tlic repregent^tives of the people, and ' of the natives, Ijpwever, pcr.'jpferod in thtir blind 
the proprio.tarie8,«Penn’s sons, as to taxing the ts- belief that these impostors wore {^.ssossc^iif su- 
tales of the latter fiir the public service. «Vt length I pcrnatural powffti. It i.s tnio, they never gave to 
the a.sseitihly determined to send anengout to thepi the attributes of deities, they nexlor actually 
England to remonstrate with the proprietaries, worahippr-il them; but they fe*arcd them as evil 
and, if uieucCessful with them, to appeal to the spirits, and under this bau^tid influence pamlorcd 
government: Fraii|[lin was chosen for this sorvice. to their vjants. , 

flow difTcreiit his position now from tliat in which Ind'a has been the Held of aevcral great impoci- 
he Brst found himself in the gmat metropolis ! For lion.s ; but amongst them none worn ever pro- 
five years his business dragged its slow length dnotivc of more startling ofiects than the two I 
along, government being too engroifkingly <iecn- am n0« about to relate. The first of tlici<c was 
pied at the time to pay much attention to it. called “ Tjie Wan TiiAif ;>at (n tub Aik," and 
lleanwliilo the American agent found ubuiiilaut the time of his appearanre and swnv wa.s about 
leisure to cultivate the attractive sqeiety bj which j the jear 18113, or thereabouts. Wadras was the 
he wa.s surronhded. In the house of Mrs.^teven- theatre of this performanee.* * 
son, in Craveu-Btrect, he found an rtgrecahie hoir.e, | Tin re was a .atartling simile made use of hy 




I a lunatic, who onco issued a fulminating pamphlet 
against some imaginary enemy, in whidi he said 
i that if a “ tuffalo could stand i:: the air,” then he, 
j the lunat'c, was contented to ecLnowledgc that he 
was wrong. Not one whit less startling, and much 
more te the purpose, was the announcement made 
in the Madras “ Male Asylum Herald," a paper 
now many years defunct, th.at Apoosawmy Baga- 
vali, or same such outlandish name, a brahmin of 
high caste, had undertaken, for a stipulated con¬ 
sideration, to appear before the governor and coun¬ 
cil, and as many friends and spectators as chose to 
assemble, tested csoss-leggeu and tailor-fashion 
for the space of half an hour i/i the air ! ! 

At first people \Vero inclined to think that the 
whole matter was a hoax, and that the advertise¬ 
ment had been inserted by some thoughtless wag. 
That such was not the case, however, very shortly 
appeared; for in the' official gazette a card was 
issued, inviting civil, niilitary,and. medical servants, 
iiiid indeed all ^Unglish gentlemen at the presi¬ 


dency^ to assemble at a given hour on a certain 
day to sec a man sit in the air. Now many and 
many an Englishman well remembered the hoax 
oftju *!aycd at home of advertising a horse with 
his head where his tail ought to be, a.id similar 
foolish tahes-in ; but all such mysteries dwindled 
into insignificance in comparison with the man 
siUinff ir the air. Jones, the first judge of the 
Sudder Uewanee Adawlet, wrote to Smith, the 
collector orChinleput, and urged him to be pre¬ 
sent to witness the novel spectacle. All who could 
get away from stations within a hundred miles of 
the presidency hastened to Madras to glut their 
curiosity; and amongst the whole mass, I really 
believe that there was bai-ely a single individual 
who would not sooner have rather believed that 
the moon, to use a nuraery simile, was made of 
green cheese than credit for a moment the possi* 
bility of the brahmin fulfilling his promise. 

Expectation-wason the tiptoe; all Madras,from 
the governor-general down to his meanest palkec- 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


beaver, lonj'ed for tlio bour \Vhon ni-irvelloiis 
spectacle was to be revealed to thcia. Wilicn tlio 
day at length arrived, the entrance to llie go- 
'•ernor’s gardens was thronged with carriages and 
iiorsernen. A snuiptuous breakfast commenced 
the eatertainment, and, whilst the govcnioa and 
his guests were inside feasting upon th» fat of the 
land, the brahmin himself made a light repast off 
a platter of rice smothered in gh(!b, winding np 
with half a dozen red plantaitis. 

Ry and bye the band in, front of the govern¬ 
ment house struck np the national anthem. His* 
excellency and staff, all cocked hats and feathers, 
with a hundred other officers In the varied and 
bc.wtiful unifojms of the East Iiuya Company, 
tool? up their position under an extensive awning, 
where a detachment of orderlio’s was perpetually 
on duty, ranniug the gpests with huge Indian 

flUJS. 

With the utmost confidenoe the brfdimin walked 
into the centre of a space kept opey expressly for 
the putpose, and making *a veiy low salaam to the 
spccfjitorsj ho commenced operations. There were 
^only two men in his rclin 'm, bnt» these were Pile- 
*w:ihns, men of hercHlcun strength and nerve, 
trained from their infancy to feats of strength, 
whose sinews almost protruded from their flesh. 
These came forward and saliuuned also; when, 
having obtained the goveraoV’s permission, they 
planted a pole firmly in the ground, tlyf top of 
which luiglit then bo eight feet from the surface. 
Over this they Ihrev.a huge sheet, which conifti- 
tuted ii species of tent, which tent helped cijtirely 
to cxchi.'le the- operators from the anxious gaze of 
the sjii'ctators. A buzz of cxpcetaliou pjissed from 
inoutli to mouth of the multitudes that thronged 
and squeezed each other in their intense anxiety 
to witness the result; whilst two sturdy musicians, 
possessed of more wind and noise tluui the gift of 
music, raised lii^eons blasts upon a miserable born 
and a budly-tuued cracked violoncello. The pre- 
p.'vralions occupied nearly ten minutes; and people 
who wore looking earnestly, could discover tlmt 
the summit /if this temporary tent enlarged, as 
though some bulky body fnd been Introdneed, and 
at the same time matenally gained in height. 

At length the tfto Pilewahus crept out from 
under the folds'of thb.cluth, and announced to tlio 
inultiftides that the -propitious hou/ had arrived ^ 
whilst, hauling gently at the covering, which 
wag of cloth of fine and light texture, they sud- 
, denly gave a jert *hal completely denuded Hie 
pole, revealing' to thb -astounded multitudes the 
. remarkalJle and extraordiilary phenomenon of a 
man silting cross-leggld in the air. There jvas 
no mistake about it; and although old genilexnen 
look off their spectacles and wiped them again ?md 
again, it was only to see the clearer thisemar^'cl- 
lous apparition. . 

Only the brahmin's right hand rested npon the 
summit of the pole; all the rest of^is body was 
separated from it at more than elbow length, and 
yet his position was apparently as free and (Gisy as 
though he were sitting npon the most substantial 
boards, or the stUl more substantial earth, in lien 
of light and unresisting lur. There he sat cross- 
legged, counting the beads of a rosary iif his left 
hand, and starmg unconcernedly with bpth eyA 
straight into his excellency’s fitcc. 


I For- the first few Becondh' atlor the clotli hal 
: been removed, the whole mass of spectators seemed 
I too much awe-stricken and astonished even to 
I permit th®ms?lves to breathe. As, however, they 

■ became convinced that their eyes were^ looking 
I upon a,rcaKty, afld not a delusion, the whole air 
j was rent with acclamations of wonderment and 
I surprise, whilst every Euixipean {iresent declai-cd 
' it to be the most complete and the cleverest impo- 

sitio'n that had ever been practised in India; nor 
could the most scientific amongst them Surniise 
for a mot^cni any cause or means, save the most 
extraordinary nervous agency (and the bralvniii^ 
looked too feeble tq admit of this), which could, 
possibly account foC the spectacle; for, as has been ^ 
ali'cady 6aid„ onij’ the. palm of the 'rigU liuniT 
rested, and that very gently, on the head of (hb 
pole,* whilst with every ease,and comfort fhc, 
figure sat cross-legged &t more than elbow dis- 

■ laiieo.* , 

I Thus this mail remained luspcndcd in tLa.iiirfuc 
' full half an hour, and lie olVcrcd to continue as 
j long again, provided the spectators*would pay him 
j for ih. The English, however, were too anxious to 
! possess themselves of the pole used by him to nd- 
j mit of their brooking any further delay; bo.sides 
' winch, from appearances, the man could sit tliero 
I from morning till night without suflei'iiig llio 
j slightest inconvenience. Accordingly, it was inti- 
j moj; 5 d to the brahmin, that he had earned the pro- 
I mised reward, having accopiplished the feat lie 
: undcrtool^ to pcrforiU; so that, making a low 
I salaam with his disengaged hand, he summoned 
. his asA'stnnts, who, with the precision itf fislier- 
, pirn, flung the sheet orpr his,Jieacl, and entering 
I within the gccKcy of its fold.'), tjiok down in an 
I in^nccivhhly short; space both pole afid man. 

I The raomoftt the party emerged from under the 
sheet, governmeht. peons seized upon them, and 
'' dragged tliem \try unwillingly into the andiciicc- 
hall. Here the pole was examined by several 
seicntific men; it was struck, sounded, and seiirelicd 
for secret springs; but all in vain; it was evidently 
as solid and as hard as rock. Keitber the brahmin 
nor hi? assistants carried with them boxes or bags 
where anything bulky could bo concealed, and it 
was considered Impossible that any man could carry 
about bi^ person sufficient inacliinery to account 
Tot the balancing. One civilian, however, sug¬ 
gested that tlig person of the brahmin should be 
searched; but this was ^unanimously objected ti*, 
(jp th*e score of its being a breach pf faith, a^ it 
had been promised him iliat, owiAgeto bis high 
caste, he should be Subjected to* nothing ihak^ 
might be construed i^to an insult to bfs faitlfi' 
and, as wc all know,•the veiy touch of oilier yieo- 
ple is pollution to the brabiniii. Accordingly, he 
received his promised premium, and withdrew, 
only to travel into the interior, and reap an im¬ 
mense harvest from the curiosity, credulity, and 
superstition of the people. . , 

For a period there was nothing heard or talked 
of but this v^ondcrfiil “ mini that ia< in the air.” 
Newspapers were full of bim; private letters 
teemed about him; rajahs fdtctT him; residents 
gave entertainments to witness his marvellous 
mat’; in short, them was not suclhw great and in¬ 
disputable lion to be fbuiid* iu India as this man 
I that sal in the air. 







'i'JlE Li;lS«JTtE HOUll. 


The of his‘fame Huh loiiij conliiiiied in (lie 
as.-omhint, till one day a Mr. Conway, a joun*; 
M idr.H civilian, intimated to the 'yniiliu that he 
I (.■(■old perform the same ceremony; and llien the 
y,''< anjl wise of India were cunliitned in their 
opinion that the feat must be ntfribnlablc some 
i wonderful discovery in Tna<piclistn. It was, how- 

I t.vcr, nothin;^ of the kind, and illr. C. published 
i| an account which made people wonder how they 
I' eouM ever li.iv e been so simple its not to gniesS at 
ti I'm trn’th bnig before. 

II In the lirst place, Mr. (). had a scdi, of brass 
ij , emutrueted, made of thin slroiiiu hrazfen rods, in 
II the shape of n right angleil triangle. From the 
ii^ parrowest point a sthut brass>rod passed up as u 

I Mipport forlii.s buck, at the summit,of which was 
a cross-bar made to measure the widtli of the hick 
I' from shonldcr to shoulder. From the right ex- 
jl licmily of this cross-hat was extended a curved 
j| brass rod, Ihtingto (he arm wlpm in a bent, pbsi- 
jl ,^if)u. .This, by mcans*^ of .1 stout ring iirmlj; ri- 
Aolod into the^end, was ti.xcrt upon the top of the 
I pole, and constituted the whole machinery, every bit 
I of wbicli could be taken lo pieces and imt to- 
1 getliur. In European costume it was impossible 
; to perform the feat; in the loose Iblds of an 
I oriental dress, however, the thing was easy, cs^ic- 
■ ei.illy a-i » false covering extended over the bottom 
of tiic .seat, corresponding in every respect to the 
loose wide folds of the Indian trousers. . 

I Hearing tiiat his trjck was detected, tlio braliinin 
|: disappeared, leaving the field open I'oe ft-esli.trick- 
I ster.s; fior was it long vaiiant. 

The Bext notorious ini|)Ostor who created iii- 
I' tense excitemoat *aiid curiosity ought to hav^ 
1' ranked even hproro the one alreivly recorded, 
i though it tflnsl be confessed that thc‘ l)>nhij;iin 
'[; was fond of an exalted position, w(jereaB the one 
I we are going lo writ* about was very degraded in 
his a.spirations, and very grovcllftig in his ambi-i 
tipii,. Ho unilertwk to ho bnried mulergroimd, 
aiiVl to remain ttiere any length of time without 
i food, air, or nourishment of any kind. It was in 
I the year 18:i8 that this burying faqncer, as he was 
I called, aroused the attention of India by his extra- 
I onlinaiy' and cat-like tcnac'ty of life under circiim- 
I stances that would inevitably ’nave destroyed 
I vitality in any ordinary individual. The honour- 
j able W. (t. Osborne, military .secretary to the mis- 
j sion di^|)atched to the court of It^njeet Sing, wiis 
I im ey/)-witnc68 of the exploits of this singular iip 
I div.idnal, ajpk we cannot ido better than {|(iofe^a 
! f«w extracts-.frbm the vfry interesting vrt>rk of that 
„• gentleman. ’ ‘ 

“ The monofemy,” writfs Mr. Osborne, " of onr 
camp life was broken this toorning by the arrival 
of a very celebrated chameter in the I'tfi^aub. He 
is a faqueer by name, and is held in extraoi-dinnry 
resjioct by the Sikhs, from his alleged cafiaeity of 
being able to bury himself alive for any perioU of 
liing, Captain Wade (now, sirCbiude Wade), poli¬ 
tical agent at Loodbiana, told me that he was pre¬ 
sent at his exhurnniion, after an interment of some 
months; generij'Ventura having onried him, in 
the pi-eseitce of the Tpaharajali and many of his 
principal sirdars; and, as far ns 1 can recollect, 

' these were the particulars ni witnessed by geue- 
j ral Ventura. After going throngh a regular course 
I of prep which occupied him some days, and 


the delaiis of which are too disgusting to dilate 
upon, the luquecr reported himself ready for 
iiiteniii-nt in a vault which had been prepareil for 
the pnrp'jse by order of the maharajah. On the 
appearance of llmijeet and his court, he procs cdcd 
to the final preparations that were ncccs.''ary in 
theH prciciice, and after stopping with wax his 
ears, .and every other orifice Ibrougli which it was 
possible (brail' to enter bis body, t.\ccpt bis mouth, 
ho was stripped and pbujed ia a linen bag; the 
last jiroparati'in consisted in turning his {nngiio 
•hack, ami thus closing the gullet, whereupon he 
immediately died aw:iy into a s(')-t of lethargy'. 
The ba.g was lbcn'clo.scd and sealed with Hm Itim- 
ject’.s mvn s^ail, .and afterwards placed in a Small 
deal box, which was also locked aiid seidcil. . T'le 
box was then plated in a vanit, tbe-eaitii (hi-o\vn 
in and trodden down, a crop of barley .-.o-on. o-,ar 
the spot, and sentrie.s placed round it. Tlie in.d'.-, 
rajah was, however, vei-y sceptical, on the wd-p-ct, 
and twice in the course of the ten monlli.i be re¬ 
mained underground, stfnt po'iple to dig lirn up, 
when be was found lo be exact ly in the .nu;ijo posi¬ 
tion, and still in -a state of su.>-)>cndc'I animation. 

“ At the ierniinatioii of the ten montlH, caplaiji 
Wade accompanied the mabarajab lo see !iim,|dis- 
interred, who .states that he c.vamined him pcr.-.im- 
.-illy and “minutely, and wa.s convinced that all 
animation was perfectly suspended. He s;;w the 
locks^i^ncd and the siuils buoken by the mahara¬ 
jah. and’the box brought into the open air. Tiie 
man wa.s then taken out, au^ on feeling his wrist 
and heart not the sligjitcstpulsatioi,! was pere.-j)- 
tihlc.” The first thing tdw.ard restoring him to life 
w.as tile forcing his toiljgue back to its proper po¬ 
sition, which was done with some little diiru-uUy 
by a person inserting bis finger and lorcibly pull¬ 
ing it back, and continuing to hold it until it gra¬ 
dually resumed its natural place. 

“Captain AVadc described the top of his head lo 
have been considerably heated, bdt all olhi.r )<nrls 
of the body were cool and ‘healthy in appnarauce. 
^fouring a quantity of warm water over him ci-ii- 
stituted the only further measure for his reitora- 
tioii, and in two hours' time lie was as well as 
over." 

Alter this well authenticated yet most marvd- 
loAus case of suspended auimation, one is almost 
dispo-sed not'to wonder at the legend of tlio .seven 
sleepers, for n'ever was there such a mockery of 
death. The fiiets have not, that the writer is 
aware, been explained ‘on true philosophical 
grounds, hut it appears almost incredible that 
some artifice was rot 'resorted to to sustain vita¬ 
lity through so long and 'arduous a trial. 

with these two examples we may complete tho 
prbsent paper illustrating the subtle ingenuity of 
the Hi-jdons, whose naiiwal character often ex¬ 
hibits an ability that only wants leading in a right 
direction to constitute them m'ost usefid members 
of society. 

• A HOUSE IN CHANCEHY. 
Co.VTKAS'rs are to be found in every dopartoent 
of nature, and it is to be supposed tiiat tlicy 
are a Bcecssary part of that systetn «Jf compen- 
■ sations bv which tfberything appears to be regu¬ 
lated. * ^Vherever there are fici-ec storms and 







THK LKISURK IJOOR. 


<loa(nii-*ive tornadocn, llicru also aro niotiou- 
lc»js calms and stHgnanl airs : wbcrcvef plenty 
springs spoiitancoiiiily from the soil, there it is 
gfiierally found that the pestilence wulkotli in 
tlarkiiesa, and life is in hourly peril: wherever 
there Ts wealth in limitless abundance, lh<?|yp it ' 
is that the most desperate and dlmtinneiis 
exertions arc necessary on the yart of those 
wlio have none of it to ohlj^in tlieir daily bread. ' 
We might go on citing nssoeialed opposites of, 
this kind to tho end of a pretty long chapter, if ' 
any good were, to oonio of it; hut we prefer to*: 
poll up suddenly for tho iuc»menl!iry eontein- i 
plalioii of a very nolahlo e.vamplo of contrast , 
vvliij'li soinctintes smile.s na with a *mae of cold , 
eliili or tririlj, as wO cncounter.it in the streets | 
of ^le metropolis—though in what sense it is a 
compensation, if it he sm^h. it is not very easy | 
satisfactorily to determine. W'c allude to tliat 
unfortunate, defaced, disligured and discounte- ' 
naneO',l c<>ntrast to Jits eemfortabls and respect- ' 
able compeers aroniul, in front, and on either i 
side of it—a house in Ohanceiy. j 

• When misforl.imo lowers litre a hlack eloud , 
up-on tlie human subjeet — when friends arc 1 
fiil.'-e and funds are few, and trials and difficul- I 
ties nj’i> hard to bear, and jiovfrty blots Iho 
sli'uggliug victim from the cjataloguo of respect- j 
ability, there is yet.onc re/ugo open to him—tho 
refuge of obscurity ; he can withdraw himacif ■ 
to l!ic seclusion sacred to misery and wretchpd- 
news, and “ dree Ibs wierd,’’ jf without syuj- 
palli 3 r, at least aloof front the r,omiucnts of the 
crowd, and the cool, un,'ompaasionatingregard.s 
of alienated intimates and friends. Hut a house 
in Cliaiieery is entitled to be considered ns much 
worse oil' than a man in the same unfort unate 
predicament: it cannot step out of the rank 
and withdraw from tlie scorn and contumely of^j 
wliieh it becomes the butt, but must stand the 
brunt of adverse fate, and hear it all as poor 
frail bricks and mortar best may. 

What a suggestive memento and monitoi'ia 
any one ol*,tliLeso houses in Chancery, with 
wliieh the pedestrian in ijondou meets at inter¬ 
vals in his rambles 1 What odd ideas and com¬ 
parisons if i^ apt* to awaken! It is the hill- 
stioks-r’s freehold;,He has worked it ever since 
he was a boy, an*d swathed a«d swaddled ita 
walls in iniuicnsc masses of printed paper, 
from basement to jiHie window, until the bricks,' 
tlic timbers, the .sbop-sbutters, are buried 
an inch'deep in tlio commercial announcements 
of a lapsing generation. _ Then imagination secs 
in it a mummied domicile—the corpse «f a 
veteran domus fronting tbe batt le of life^and 
slain and shrouded and coffined in the ranks, 
where it is doomed to stand amid ua living 
comrades, blind'and b|/ink, a hollow mockery 
of their fast aud fervid energies. Then, again, 
witiiout being under any obligation to imagi¬ 
nation at all, wo recognise it as the veritable 
Morocco palace of the rats and mice, wHfcro no 
"Whittington's cat has penetrated within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, and trap is a 
contrivance that has never oppcalo4 to the 
suffi’ages of tail or whisker. Then, again, it,is 
the Walhalla of a prosperous colony <rf spiders, 
who have festooned its silent halls with drape- 


rii's rich lyid riiiv. all pendent from the codings, 
nod waving inajeslioalJy in the wind, wliicli, 
through fnu'^i’rcd glass und crumbling crevice, 
stirs their’irro.sponsivc folds, 'rhen ■! is .a con¬ 
venient (arget l^ir every incipient mjrksiniin 
who cl*oos«?.s lo make trial of his prowess with 
.sneh .stray fragments of macad:imi/..‘ition ns he 
Jiiuls in his waj': it i.s a m.nsk vnithoul liriiins—• 
a ey-sliot without tho precious jewel—a shell 
from which the llah has been .sucked out—-a nut 
cracked jnd deprived of its kernel—and lifty 
other tilings by turns, and snylliiiig and cvery- 
tliing blit 'vbat it shoidd-bc anti ought tif 1 m»--.t, 
house to live fli,.a,holhe a'nd an ark for vest. ami. 
refuge, and lovi? and 1 uj)V. where the J)cit^ ^ 
niiiy bo wtirsbippcd, and ni.iu niiiy" aib’uiiliigc 
his Cclhw. 

Strangt' anomaly—that in a city where mul-. 
tlfjides rise every morning witlirmt knowing 
where they shall lav tlp'ir heads, at night— 
wlifcro imniWra are houseless from one.yeiirb 
end to the olher, .and e.xiioncd to Jho n)ifcrio.s of 
our varying climate, there are yet a goodly 
nniiflicr of fesideneca devoted to the rats and 
the vtA’inin, and elo.srd against human entrance. 
Why it should ncce.ssariiy follow that when the 
right and title to a house becomes the subject 
of litigation, the liousc itself should cease to bo 
of use lo anybody, surpasses our skill lo eon- 
jceture. The enus of jusliee, it appears to ns, 
would be, quite a,s well di charged if properly, 
instead of being suft’ered to run to decay and 
ruin, ,w*cre made tbe most of, and the jiroeceds 
reserved for the lawful proprietor whonevcT bis 
•claim khonld be established* This is done in 
tbe cast*of.*lai*go estates, and tuiglit, one would 
think,' be managed with small properties as 
well as grrwt ones; *!>ul tho presence of the 
melancholy speel Seles abd^e described in dilliT- 
ent parts of London, and indeed thronghoiit 
the country, shows us that the law is appareully 
blit ii sorry stepmother in certain cases.* • 

It sometimes happens that a bouse in Chan¬ 
cery escapes the doom of ruin by a proecM; 
which, though it must be looked upon as irre¬ 
gular, and is tjot to bo justified under the esta¬ 
blished .views of weum and fi'icm-, yet really 
operates as a benefaction to all the parties iii- 
terested. An example which came under our 
own observatfm will serve for an illustration. 

A* enterprising but unscrnpulous feltow, In 
•want of oremisea to Mve, and cariw business 
in, took a fancy to ^ forsaken and o/lircs 
in a northern suburb of J/Oiulon. He thought., 
from its rather dilayidaLcd aspect, that it uuglit 
be hirei^ cheap, but found on inquiry that it 
was not*to bo hired at all, as two persons were 
litigating the right of possession in the court of 
Chancery. Oji some pretence or other lie con¬ 
trived to procure the key from the agent, and 
in spite of all remonBtranees moved inio the 
house, with his goods, iinplemcnts of trade, and 

• Wilhont onti'rinB Into Uis qtiostioifof any post nliiMss of 
Cbiuirsry—and uur readrra aro aware that cunaidsrabin Im- 
provcnii-nlatave liaon rorcntlv introduoad—iti* only (nir to 
rrnaric that many of Xh* hoQws popol*^ anppowd lo be 
under the desolating bltj-ht of UhBiK-ery,%afo boon doeed end 
doomed lo premature decay by nSlogcther iliB>rent ciiueca; 
Bomelimca, for inslauce, by the mi*erly babita of their owners, 
who are too mean to make neoMsary rei>a'i's, , 
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fiiiiiilr. Tln'n ciiiiic by post lawyers’ letters tcrised liis opinions of men and thinj's was re- 
w.-iniinff him out. Jle took iio_ lieecl of their lieved Uy the quiet but firm manner in whicli ho 
warnin';.^, and equally ignored tlie,threats which showed his disposition to maiotain them. Alto- 
spoedily followed. Meanwhile he began put- gether he appeared a man who had hone.stly and 
(iiig tlip liouae in repair, anjl cultivating the indcjlcndently formed conelnsions a.s to the. dutie.s 
garden, and in a few months had restored the of hie, and was prepared also to prove that he 
place to a very tolerable condition. As the first had formed them correctly. Young as he was, lie 
(|U!irtcr drew to a close, he received from each seemed to h?.vc disentangled the perplexities of 
of the liiiganis a warning that he was.npt to life, and to have attained a clear knowledge of his 
nay rpnt 1o the other, under the penalty of relations to it. In his breast the world, which to 
liaving to pay it over again. To qtii^.1 them on others less fortunate shows so .dark and inexjdi- 
this score, he gave to each of tlicnj a wjitten cable, lay imaged a calm accordant whole, light- 
warrdnty that ho would not do so; and in fact ened by a hope incapable of extinction, and ex- 


!! , lie paid no rent to _eitliti‘ of them, or to any- plained by a faith which grew stronger every day. 
.body, for seven years that "he inhabited the We had‘not proceeded far on’our walk before 
housc< and when it no longer suited his pur- the rain began to fall, and we were, preparing to 
pose be finally quitted it, liaving paid none at seek a shelter, when a sudden turn of tho->road 
all. If the two claimants to the property had disclosed a respectable way-side inn, having an air ■ 
had the sense and forbearance to have C 9 me to of life and business which, unless it nkyed tlic 
an agreement, they plight in ■this case have re- hypocrite, was a bad proof of the ravages ,»ailway 
.'•eivccl the rent and divided it between them ; travelling is Supposed ta have eflected in Ibiit class 
tliough in most cases of the kind arrangoiiicnts of houses. We entered a large room, and occn- 
of any sort between parties at law are found pied ourselves foy some time in watching the raiu, 
impracticable. now falling steadily over the fields heyond the 

\Vc look upon the house in Chancery as an road, and then driven aslant by the wind npoi? the 


illustration of a groat moral lesson. Its un¬ 
washed lace, adoMii which the tears of the tem- 


window-pancs-in long notes of admiration. 

My attention was at length attracted by loud 


pest sfrciiui in grimy channehs—its rags and and angry conversation at the opposite end of the 
p.ati kos of bill-stickers’ work that flutter in the room„ It proceeded from two young men seated 
wind and blister in the sun—its hundred hollow at a ifele, who had apparentiy been iiidulgiug 
eyes of jagged glass, froni which (lit darkness themselves in no very moderate manner. The 
of solitude and desolation seems to look out elder, and by fur the most excited of,the two, liad 
liopelcssly upon the day—its fllthy, haltered, been persuading his companion to drink more than 
and repulsive a.spect—all arc symbolical of the ho seemed inclined for, Viiid finding him persist in 
condition, botfi material and mental, of the ni'i- his resolution, re.sented wliat he was pleased to 
forlunalo victim of litigation ; iihd'm.'irvcllously term his friend’s “cowardice and obstinacy” in 
eloquent are they of flic wisdom of forbearance, very angry and iiiarlieuktc language. At length, 
naj" even soinetimcs of tlie policy'of our suft’er- with a muttered curse, he rose from the table and 
iiig wrong, rather flian of plqnglng iuto^thc, staggered rather than walked out of the room, 
entanglements of a hiwsu.it. Soon after we saw him mount a hbrse at the door, 

and ride furiously away. • My companion, who 
« jjgjj quietly observing the scene, walked up 

UMii.’ \nvv>iTnnv nv a vrru-r to the youth who sat gazing with a flushed comi- 

Illh ADVhNIURE Ob A M&lir. j,;, haif.e,„pticd glass, and laying a 

“ Good evening,” said I, as I joined a fellow- hand gently on his shoulder, con^atulated him 
traveller who had been walking,, before me for very kindly on his manliness in resisting the per- 
somc time, and whose light tread apd manly suasions of his friend, though, added he, his con- 
bearing had already prepossessed mo in his favour; duct would hardly entitle him to such a' name. 
“ the clouds gathering yonder seem to promise ‘The youth acknowledged the compliment rather 


ns a shower shortly.” '■ 

" " Ye.s,” replied the stranger, civilly aoinow^ 
kd'png my, g.-celing, “finfi, if I am nojj. mistaken, 
no very gen&e’one; the wind has already fallen. 


sullenly, as if ho little relished the interference. 

“ Perhaps,” said the straiiger, turning to me, 
"you would not be unwilfing to hear a little' 
occurrence which fiefeli ino some years ago, and to 


.hud the,rain, 1 suppose, as all dependants should which I attribute a great influence over my after 


do, is about to follow its master’s example.” Ut9. at may seiwe at least to beguile your con- 

He smiled slightly at the conceit, anckas neither finnment here ; and if this young gentleman will 
of us seemed averse to conversation, we Were soon also condescend to listen to the story, he may 
engaged > in an animated and interesting one, to peihaps sec fresh reason to maintain the reso- 
wlucli the beauty of the surropnding country, lutioii ho has just displayed.” 
rather lessened indeed by the gloom of the sky, 1 gladly intimated my own readiness, in which 

served as an introduction. I soon perceived that I was joined *oy the youth, who signified his desire 

. my young companion—^young as compared yilh to hear in a more polite tone than before. 

I; myself, for lie seemed to have readica within a ” Our life,” began the stranger, “ is a thing so 

1 1 few yeai's of what is generally termed the prime mysterious and wonderful, that he only possesses 
\ I of life—possessed a powerful and cultiv.atcd mind, any chance of fathoming it who comes to its con- 
I together with certain signs of un activity of .mil sidcratiim in a modest and reverent spirit. The 
j and dccisivenisk of character' which are usually ipan who goes about''to explain it with his phren- 
met with in persons who-owe their education to ology, his physiology, and his chemistry, is more 
I themstlves. The general mo4eration which cliarac- hopelessly in error than tho wildest mystic. Ami 


life. It may seiwe at least to beguile your con- 
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yet there iira those who tliiak the world a mere 
tnitehine, witliout mechanist and the hand that 
guides”—ungrateful men, who deny tiio provi¬ 
dence of the Great Being, wliich sltould be their 
highest happiness and-seemity! If I had no 
other veasous for believing in tliis divine anwrin- 
tejideuce than what the little incident l^am ^out 
to tell you aflbrtla me, I should still repose on it 
with an unfaltering trust. • 

'^“Some ten years ago I* was leading, I am 
both glad and sorry to say, a much more reck¬ 
less life than I. do now. * I had become ac-^ 
quainted with 'a set of wild young fellows, about 
my own age, and djiy after day saw me stray¬ 
ing further and further from the path of tom- 
peranee apd rifjht living. The hours I was com¬ 
pelled to devoto to ray employment grew ever 
311 OIK wearisome, and wonI(I hardly h^e been got | 
through at all had I not solaced myself with the 
prospect pf dissipation the night was to afford. I 
camio|; even now look back to that miserable 
periods separated asjt is from the i^esent by such 
an iutervid, without recoiling in dismay. Towards 
its conclusion, I had joined one jjvcuing a psivty of 
’ these friends at a house about three miles from 
tlui town ill which I resided. There were some 
dozen of us; iuul at length song and jest, assisted 
by onr usual intemperate potations, degenerated 
into maudlin insensibility aiuLuproarions madness. 
Ah, then I thought this .profane and licentious 
babblement wit!—this boistcrou? irrtgularity 
good-fellowship I" (As the stranger uttered tli#se 
ivoi’ds he turned a libhevolent glance towards the 
youth at the table.) “ 81iortly nller midnight— 
for some reason or other, which I have forgotten, 
our party broke np earlier than usual—I left the 
house, almost if not completely intoiicated, luid 
staggered off on my way home. The night was 
dark and without a star. A quarter of a mile 
from the scene of onr revel the road passed over a, 
bridge beneath'which ran a railway. I was just 
about to cross, it when, obeying a sudden impulse, 
and perhaps influenced by some vague desire to 
see a tndn nass, I climbed the fence wliith 
bordered tli(r.road, walked over » few yards of 
ploughed land at the coriftr of a Held, leaped the 
ilwarf hedge which separated it from the cutting, 
and ran in* all the recklessness of intoification 
down«the turf cmb^pltment. 1 fell at roy length 
upon the gravel of the railroad, and in a fevff 
moments w’as fast asleep. 

“ When I awoke, my limbs were stiff with cold 
’ and damp. Morning was just breaking, andnhb 
stars shdiio in the sky, in whigh there was now no 
trace of a cloud, with a faint and pale lustre. I 
must have slept for about three houi-s. Bering 
one hand to rest on something hard and coU, I 
slightly altered my position, and then was 1 
discovered, to my inexpressible horror, that I diad 
been lying right* across .the down line of rails. 
Scarcely had i crawled, all trembling vrith terror, 
two feel from such a frightful restiifr-place, when, 
with a rush like that of an avalanche, and a sud¬ 
den glare of red light, the down-express Rashed 
thi'oii"‘h the bridge. I distinctly remember catch- 
ioff a° glimpse, against the embankment, of the 
shadow of a kneeling figure, with handa clasped 
and uplifted to heaven. Abtiut the same moment, 
the up-train iJso passed along. The sense of pre¬ 


servation froyi sneh imniineift. destruction was so 
vivid, tlic thunder of the two trains was so im- 
pressivo in the. great silenc^of the da.vii, that a 
convulsive shuddering seized my whole frame, and 
in my intensp excitement I could hardly refrain 
from screunjiiig alpud. But soon tears began to 
flow, while, kneeling as I was, I tried in broken 
words to thank the great God Ibr his increy to 
me, and to ask him to iicar ftiy intention of 
prolitiug by his lesson. 

“ I arose at length, and prepared to retusn. My 
hat) whick must Imre slipped dff in the night, 
had been jiorn’ in pieces by the train, aii^ frag¬ 
ments of it lay^ about the ipils. 1 walked lAiiie,* 

under the fast waning stans, through farftis and* 
hamlets, whore tllo crowing of the cock, the bark • 
of the dog, and the awakened twitterinif of thp 
birds, betokened the arrival of a new day—a new 
man; and ns I gained jlhe summit of the hills* 
vGmcI^ overlooked my dwelling, and saw the sun 
just rising abovo'the huriitoii, all radiant as the 
burning crown of a ^od, ( made a resolution thsA 
the events of that night should alter for the 
bettgr the whole conduct of my life. And T kept 
the resolution. I aflected no sudden separation 
from my old companions, but not the less surely 
dij) I become temperate and attentive to my em¬ 
ployment, seeking the grace of God’s holy Spirit, 
and his promised strength, and earned at length 
the respect of those by whom it is an honour to 
be respected. L gained, too, that which is better 
still, the ifiivunr aiid.fl'iendsliip of God, through 
faith'in-his Son.” . 

By ^Ris time tho shower had passed away, the 
eveninf* sun again jbono out brightly, and we pre¬ 
pared to resume our walk. Tvioticed ns I left the 
room, liewcVw? that tho youth, %vlip during the 
strangtr’s little iiarratiye had been playing with 
Ills glass, and oceasiunuTly indulging in something 
of ft scornful Bn^lcl finally replaced the gloss upon 
the table with an air qf determination, and orosc 
as if to follow 118 . • • 


THE GUM TRADE. 

Gum is one ofsthose useful productions of nature 
which ar<B furnished to man without any exertion 
of his own, except that of gathering the fruit 
liberally supplied by a bountiful Providence. Its 
economic use iS of great importance to the ino^t 
'civilised nations, whilst its commerce nfltirds a 
revenue the wildest som of the ^R|nrt. Gufti is 
a vegetable mucilage,exuding iu small quauiifit;^ 
from the trunks of several trees, as unyaone ii,{iy' 
see in the common chdl’ry or plum tree. Bift the 
gum of.commerce is produced iu thc^ wilds of 
Africa and Arabia, the most arid regions of tho 
world. Tho gum usually termed Arabic, comes 
from a species gf mimosa, oxtacada Arabica, and 
was famous in ancient times for its use in medicine 
and ill the dyer's art. ' It is said to be of highly 
nutritive qualities, so that caravan^ which have 
been unexpectedly detained in the desert after all 
their provisions were expended,'-have been sup¬ 
ported by, feeding upon the gum which formed 
part of their incrghaiidise. But this celebrated 
article is now surpassed iu European commerce by 
the gum acacia of Africa, which is not only pro- 
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,i iIiiL'i'd iii lai-'riT qitaiitilies, but is iiioj'c inutiliig'i- 
' i lions and f'Hiiiin.v tbini llie Asialic Kpecitis. 

J )/ llio roacli'i- exaujine a map ol', Africa, lie will 
■ ‘ j'ind ill tfcc iKirtli-ncstern part, ai largo region 
; i!«'.';igtiatod Sahara, or the (Jrent Desert. It is an 
iiiiiiienso* iiislricl of arid soil, otweily (■pnsi^vting of 
I llie driest sand. A few oases are sealterod through 
; this barren country, posse-ssed by tribes of Afisirs, 
i who alone inhabit this dreary region. 'J’he iiian- 
j ncr.s of these swarthy jieople correspond with tlieir 
I, wild dwelling-place. They are capable of enduring 
I great hunger and thirst, as well as exposure to a 
Imriiiiiy heat, and are generally in the «:trcnics of 
, I >:ibstfiience or gliitlonj'^, 'of exercise or iiidoleiK<e. 

They silbsist chiefly ou the iniik, and Hush of their 
j ■ rattle, of which they possess large numbers. They 
, live in 'lenls, covered with, a strong'doth, woven 
from thread spun by their women from thc»)mir 
'of goats. Demules of .the wealthier elas,s are 
broi'ght up luxuriously, and are educated ■ iu 
j maxims of voluptuousness and of absolute submis¬ 
sion f o'llieir lords. They are^, regarded as beings 
I created lor no>otber use than to minister to the 
wants and pleasures of their husbands, wjiose 
wliims and caprices they must endeavour to liuuionr 
^ and promote. i''ur instance, the Moor considers 

I cur])uleiice to be synonyinons witii beauty, and 

: <]uite a desideratum in the fair sex; and this is 

• sought to be nttaiued by all passible ine.ans, even 
at the risk of lo-Jug health and of becoming unable 
to walk without assistance. 

Tim laborious kiiid.4 of enipluyinenti lire per- 
frivmed .by slaves, male and lemalc, who are 
generally procured by predatory incursioiis into 

II the negro territories, which are undertaken on the 

I .slightest pretences*' bf complaint, or without aHy" 

I excuse whatever.* These slaves are treaUd in the 

• harshest manner, being ^coinpelletl to pbrlbf-in 
severe labour with” a very scan! y siipply of "food 

[ and covering. The kings or chie^ seem to lAve 

I absolute power over the mass of the people, even 

; to -pie taking away of life, though this is rarely 

' done. In times of peace, the Moors engage in n 

I little agriculture, but their delight is iu plunder- 

} ing their weaker neighbours. This is more easily 

I clleeted by their superiority iu horscuiaiishi]). 

I • Their horses are generally very v<iliuible, of cx- 

I ecllent breed and surprising swiftness. .They are 

i exceedingly skilful iu the mauageuicut of their 

! steeds, being able to stop them at full gallop, and 

i to tiro with accuracy whilst ridillg at almost 

I I speed.* ' . < 

I The Moodsl^ tribes jpv 6 about, seekjpg pastn<- 

, rage for their Jierds and (Jocks; and when the 
.■ciiity hiJ'bagc of one place is eaten up, they move 
on to another, receding fi'o;n the desert as the 
drought prcviiiU. Their principal wealth consists 
I in their camels, tlu) milk of wliiah is deemed very 

' nutritious, and the tlcsh highly prized, liesides, 

these animals can s'lbsist on a ,little, and are 

I admirably formed by nature to be “ ships of the 

• I desert'." Of all other quadrupeds, only the antc- 

; lope and ostrich are found in these arid regio)i,s; 

I! for tlnar amazing inieed enables them*io reach the 

i I watering places, wfiicii are few and far between. 

I I The lion, panther, ch'phant, and other lyild beasts, 

I range tbe iiuifiense foi-csts whiph skirt the desert, 

and Reparate it fmra the rivers. 

The tribes of Moors to whom the gum forests 


belong arc (he Far.sbez, the liraekiiez, and l)ar- 
manks. These occupy several oases in that part 
of the desert which is bounded on the south by 
the river Senegal, and ou the west by the Atlantic 
ocean. The prineipul Ibrests of gum trees are 
ihose^"called Sahel, FI Fatack, and FI IJiebur. 
Thc^ first produces the vereck or white gum, 
wiik-h is held in highest estimation; the others 
yield nehucl,,thc red gum of commerce. 'Iho 
acacia which grows in the de.scrt is of more 
stunted form and rugged appeai'aiic^ than that 
^wliich flourishes by tiie river-side; for fbe 'banks 
of the Senegal are partially covered'with aslvatuin 
of vegetable earth, where foliage abounds, but the 
guni trees of these places are not numerous. In 
the desert, tiie acacia seldom excct-ds twenty,feet 
iu lieight and three leet in eifcuml'ei.'eucc; and it 
has that rugged and crooked form which is oum- 
inirii to the herbage of this arid region, where the 
great drought and ])are.hing winds gi\ e a bligiitcd 
and stunted appearance to all vegetable ppuduu- 
tions. 'j'lie braimhcs of -tbe gum tree are .thorny 
at the projections of tbe leaves, wbicli are of a 
dirty green hue. .The blussoms are short, 'and of a 
white colour. 

In western Africa there are only two seasons iu 
the year, the dry and the rainy. Thu duration of 
the rains sjightly varies according to the latitude, 
being of longest continuance near to the equator. 
In Senegumbia they last about two months, which 
are preetded and followed b.v a month of storms 
caUed tornadoes. Dnring eight mouths of tho 
year, the sun shines brillianiiy in a cloudless at- 
tno.sphere. October may be termed the drying 
month, a period fruitful In prodnetiuns of the soil, 
and prolific of fevers and other dangerous diseases, 
since tho atmosphere is then tilled witii miasinata 
from decomposed vegetable matter. At tins time, 
the gnm trees swell with moisture, and prepai'e for 
,their harvest sea-^on. In November, the bark, 
which had been smooth and of a dark green colour, 
begins to crack in numberless places. <md give out 
tbe gum. No help of man is rerjuired to malcc 
incisions in the stem, for nature performs tho 
whole lYork. The hot wind of the, desert begins 
to bbw, drying up eveiytliing witii such severity, 
that no vegetable matter caiuresist its iufluenc'c. 
Tim tall grass of the plains now withers and be¬ 
comes like straw; trees on'the high grounds put 
tin a wintry appearauee, and would soon burn like 
fire-wood; and hoiiseliold funiituru warp.s and 
craclis, so that drawa-s will.not shut nor boxes 
Ibclt. F\en bard and woll-feasoned wood cannot ' 
wholly resist the starching infhieiiecs of the Aar- 
mattan. These ehects are increased by clouds of 
iiin^ sand, which are carried iu the hot blasts 
andx tcrrllic whiiiwinds which sweep over the 
country.,, 

_ The gum issues from the cracks of the tree in 
different forms, but prinfipally in drops about the 
size of a partridge’s egg. The juice adheres, as is 
well known, t* tiie bark, where it quickly dries and 
is soon ready to be gathered. Though the gum 
lias a dull appearance on the outside, it presents a 
heantifully dear and brillumt surhwe whm’ever it 
is broken, and if pnl into the mouth for a few mo¬ 
ments becomes transparent as crystal. About a 
lUonlh is allowed for natural i-nnses to accomplish 
the exuding process, when the trees are supposed 
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to li.iv,' coiiipleted llicir yit-ld'for llie u’jir. Tim 
j\i<)i)iH uti'A iircpare i’oi- the h:irvi>>t. Tlicj quit 
i tlu’ir camiisui the (Ic'jorl, Icftviiij' duly il'e at'fd, 
iiillrni, i>iid littlo children, with a few yer.syus to 
lako charj^’of the cattle'which remain behind. A 
tutniilluous assembly of horse and foci, iiien^and 
cattle, women and children, proceed in g. proviis- 
I cnoita crowd to the forest beloiiKinff to the Iriho. 

I Here they form an encampment, hi whieli they 
, reiiniii about six weeks whilst gatlieriiitv the {'iim. 

' Old :nidyou»" cn^a^o in the work, at.niiilatcd by 
(h'c chiefs and princes who overlook their labour., 
; Tlie (yum is pifcil up in heaps until the whole is 
I collected, when it is loaded on •cattle broujyht for 
I this pur])Ose. The bcast.s of burden are the camel 
, mnl S)X; the forfiier carrying four, or ffve lumdred- 
weight, tlie -latter 'ab.jul one and a half. Tlie, 
;yniii* is stowed in large leatberu saejvs made of 
*, t.ini'cd ox'bides, two qf which are fastened togellier 
1 nid slung.over the backs of the catthj so as to ba- 
i iun.'c. • 

'1 lie work proceedsiBlowl.v, as tliei^ is no fear of 
1 rain to interrupt it, and Africans seldom burry in 

I 'lie performance of their tasks. J.'heir field opera- 
j ‘tio ti! oe- npy but a short period of the year, and 
] tii.m is of little value in their eyes. At length, 
i the harve.'.t is completed, and the day for moving 
M .•uriM's, tVlieu the signal fur depuiiuiK has been 
Ij gi\en, the tents are struck, the cattle are laden 
i; wiili baggago aiid inerehiindisc, and the. iwholo 
i mnllitniic set oil' in the same tumultuoub- mauiior 
I' :,s that in which they iirrived. The princes ajul 

II ilch men are mounted' on beautiful horses, or lieot 
lj di.).u(!diiries, gaily caparisoned. Their wires are 

(• rated on tlio best cuntJs in a kind of basket 
i I c.ver rd vvilli an awning, decked out with gorgedus 
j ; c doiirs. Cattle and goats Hccesssry lor provision 
ji !n the way, ai-o mixed up with the beasts of bur- 
I den and crowds of foot-passengers, tilling the air 
i Auth a variety of discordant sounds. A choice 
i h.md of armed ^ncu act us cavalry and monnted 
police, to detend the earavao, and preserve some 
I l.iiid of order amongst them. 

' In this maimer the caravan proceeds to tlie 
J annual gum fair, held on the bauksvjf the §euegai, 
a considerable distance ab»#c Fort Louis, which is 
I Hie piiniipid scttltynent of the French on this 
I 1 iver. 'I'his*pc«ple commenced trading operatidus 
\ with Wcfiern ‘Atricij about the beriming of last 
century, and established themselves in the Senegal* 

I Saint lends is a small island about four leagues 
ai>ov« the bar at lh«;,im>ulh of the river. Tlii.s bar 
i * or l idge of .sand is « formidable obstructioif to 
navigutioti, as if only ullowie small vessels to pass 
1 witli safety. Once across this dangerous reef, such 

i craft can easily sail to Podor, about 180 mile^np 

! tlie .stream, and in the rainy season to Gakm, 

! widcli is five or six bundled miles higher. The 

I French have small establishments at both*of these 

! j.hices, and all the' trade yf the river, in so fiir as 

i Europeans are concerned, is in their hands. The 

i English pursue tlndr commerce wiOli this part of 

. Wesleni Ahica through the fiambia, which is a 

I better river for navigation; and their trSde in 

giiiii is carried on at Portendie, a small seltlemcnt 
on the const, u little above the Senegal; but this 
lucrative branch of coiiimerco is clilefl^ is the 
iiinids of the French; • , 

The lower part of the Senegal is bordered with im- 


nicn.se I’oiests, filled with wikUheasts, inoiikcys, and { 
parrots ol' various species. Higher up, the deseri ] 
laud reaches tq the nortlierp bank of the river. ; 
and here tliC agruat gum fair is hold, at a place 
about half w;iy up to Podor. It is me of the 
most desolate sjKgs in Iho world, being* a vast 
(ilniii oPniming sands, glistening with whiteness. 

This solitude extends as far as the eye can reach, 
unrelieved by any tree or plant. It is an o<‘eaii of 
sparkling sand. Here the French merchants 
await the arrival of the Moorish tribes. ’Jliie din , 
of their a|itiroacli ean lie heard at^ great distanee j 
over the divary'snlitudo. The noise grows louder ; 
and louder, tii^ an iinniet^c cloud of diist*he-* { 
tokens their ueav ^afrital. And soon the'harren* : 
plain is covered with men and beasts .in tecmiiijf 
crowds, which it rvqiiires a long time to settle iij |j» 
anything like an orderly manner. - |: 

At length, when all things are ready, a cannon * | ■ 
is* tired as the signal for commencing biiEiiiess, and 1, 
Franks and Moots try cvaiy artifice- to make a 
goo^ bargain. Tbo JIliHirisli princes fabric'ato all i| 
kinds of excuses for raising tlie prise of tlie gum, * 1 
and yivent a liuiulrcd reasons lor dulav ing lliu nc- {i 
gutiatioDS. Their procrastination and appareut | 
apntliy m.'idden their more lively customers, who I 
ar<; sometiinos oblig-cd to yield under a threat of i 
the gum being ciiiTicd to Portendie and sold to i 
the English. The French, in their turn, try to 
overreach (he Moors, which they often do by 
enlarging llic si*e of the kaniaf or measure by 
whicli tlirt gum is sold. <J'lie Africans do not 
understand the principk's of iiiensuratiipi; and | 
their •clistomers have gradually incrcj^sed the 
hiiifar (rom 5<)0 tc^20()() pounds. 

The price of the gniir is ]>urd* in .pieces of Indian 
cotton doth* or blue baft, winch qieels with a | 

ready dale to the tribes jf tlie interior. The mer- ' 

chants have tft’cit to suhslitnte articles of French 
.raanufactnre i'or^his eastern*cloth ; hut the Moors 
cannot be tricked in tliis re.specl, as they instiuUly 
detect a spurious from a gemiiiic article by the „ 
smell. The mode of barter is always disadvan- |i 
tageous to (he Africans, who may.uiiderstaiid the 1 
value of ibeir own incrcbandisc, and the price 
wliieh'it will fetch in au European market, but do 
not know the qost price of the gocnls which they • 
receive itt exchange. For instance, when they 
barter gold for iron, they may insi.-.t upon liaiing 
the iiiiut price for the precious metid; but they 
are duped by tBe European, who estimulcs his iron ! 
hit four times its value, aid thus obtains (he gol^ 
lit a fourtljof its real w*oryi. Jn^tdiia way, gum 
has been purehased in^frjcaas lo^'’*a.s twopence 
the pound, whilst it has sold in Europe fur filiceiw 
or cighteeiipeiice. Ip*18,S3, it was wortli '/os. to 
78k. per cjrt. in England, or more than eightpem-e j 
per lb. after payment of duty at 6k. per cwt. In i| 
18t3, garbled gum sold at from 87k. Gd. to O.’ik. i 

pee ewt., or abupt tenpuiice ^r lli. The English 
imports for three j ears ending 1812 amounted on 
!ui average to 17,715 cwls., or nearly two intliions 
of pounds aninially; whilst at tlu! close of last 
century tlie whole quantity pxwrtcJ from Africa 
was about (KK),0n0 lbs. annually. During the last 
wavs, all t}ie French settlements hi Africa were 
taken by the English, who restored them at the 
making of peace, tims giving up a considerable 
prii ill ge in the gum trade. 
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'I'llE WOOLWICH I’lnLANTIIROWST. 
I'wrNTY jc:ivs aso lliare iiiiiiht he setjii iilniqiit ever}’ day, 
« ilkiiig tlio streets of IVoohvu-li, ah eldsrly mail 

iiliiiiily dwshed, with rather ii remarkable physiognomy, 
Jliit heiientli a strange-looking head there Iieat .a mo.it be¬ 
nevolent heart. His step was firm .ami ipiick; he alwuy.s 
SOI iiietl to have something on hand which must 1)C done 
thin an<l,there. If yon met him, yon were .mic of a haial 
shake of the hand^u tiiendly smile, and of lacing intro- 
dneud to some .Scripture worthies, nhonb. whom the goial 
man had lieen reading, in lleniy, Pmde, or Jltnkitt, while 
*Aio,st otln'r iieople were fa.st.lutleco. .'^oioftimei he seemed 
to forget' what he wa.i hn.atlirig on to do, ami would talk to 
y^>n tor an hour or moie,.if you coiih'l lind lime to listen. 

yon Itnppenc.l to ho aa lie thought a little too lax in 
dtii triiii', he would ply joii valiantly with texts from Paul; 
and it he fancied jou were a little too hiah.ha wouldIx>at 
■yon down with teats lioin -Jaiiie.s :ni<l load you witji 
iiioniitains of practical texts of Sciiptnre. Snmetivies'Iie 
seeitie.l to get hot in the ^piitrovci-sy', hut he was seldom 
.•vigry, never horc malice, and eonld not be otlciided: ho 
olten mid—“ The ^second IJow makes the battle,” and that 
lie would not pive'. 

lint dear old neighhour Carditier, so everj-hody railed 
him, did something besides read and talk (and of (lie two 
latter he certainly did his share) : he was iilw.avs rc.idy for 
eiery goisl woik. hio man in Woolwich was so well 
know n as he, both by rich and jaior. Most probably o'iir 
tow u never had such a man of all-work Wore nor sinee. 
One time helping some poor widow to move her lew 
household goods with asvheelliarrow; then you miglit meet 
him helping a hoy to carry a ladder or some other load; 
still more Ircuueiitly withig collecting hook, gcRing in the 
weekly snhsei'iptions for the Poor Man’s Friend.Society, 
collecting the pew-rents, etc., etc., etc. Every minister who 
came wills his “ I’ase ’* was almost sure to inquire, ifs if by 
instinct, jor “Mr. Gaiilincr.” Tli? writer of this paper 
oiiec went round witif him on an expedition of this sort,' 
and has a vivid recollection how when a (csp«;ctaVle person 
gave a “ whole shilling,’' and put his name m full, he saU, 
‘ That won’t do, ncighhon^ oEicrs will give ‘ a sliillipg : ’ 
wo innst_ get that wade .into four; ” .aiid'so he did, and 
paid for it himself. At one time he travelled England 
over to collect money to erect schools in connection with 
Enon Chapel. He succeeded, and rollcctcd first and last I 
think more tlmu &O01. This was his favourite exploit in 
the begging way; and he was pleased to tell of his ndrun- 
tnres among all classes and characters ; Ills triumphs omt 
sturdy refusers; his many victories over bad tempers ; and 
withal the cheap way hi which he travelled ami lived 
during these c.veursions. While he stilled up others to 
give, he did not withhold Ills own hand. He was lilxiral 
iilinoit to a fault. He had an iumme for life of nhoiit 
itloO ayear, ai.d there is reason to conclude that little 
more than oue-tliii-il, if so iiineli, was laid out npou him¬ 
self. Ho would often say, “ What docs it niattc't aWit 
Ichviiiganything behind; if in/ books and fiiruiluiv fetch 
enoiigh to lmr;f me, this is all I'--are about;” and just sit 
it (jiipiieiied: ha wt.s his owif executor, and he aid his work 
boiicstly and thoiOughly. ' 

4'Io was'tpiireil to a gm.d old ago, and till within a few 
rooiitlis of his death was able,’'with inueh of his nsnal 
energy, to ‘keep on talking and working, giviqg and col¬ 
lecting. 'Hie months that he was cqiilhieil to his room 
were amonf the best in his spiritiul history, 'rhi-onghout 
his life ho liodfi-eqnently been exercised with fe.xrs rcsixict- 
ing his own state; hut'Vluriiig his illness he was mrich 
furoiired in ids mind, and realized a more settled peace and 
steady <hopc. He liad oiten exprottsed his fears alxiut 
dying, but lie was mercifully spartsl both its pains and 
terrors. The evening uf lus death he w,ss better than 
ustial; his kind attendant had just road to him the 17th 
Ps.aliu, in Dr. WattS''s version, and was about to pre])arc 
his tea. He itiado some remarks on the Psalm, referring 
to tlic blessedness of being “for over near and like Qod,” 
when the summoils came, and in si moment or two his 
spirit departed. , 


His funci-al sermon was pre.srhpd by his pastor, from 
Horn. viii. 1; a paisago ol Sei’ipfnre which had Imiiight 
'much,lienee and lio|ie to Ins mind at the beginning uf his 
illiieiO'i and tin* coinolatiou lluiviiig from whieh lie retained 
to the eiii). 'i'lie general respect felt tor him wm niaui- 
fciteil ill the ntii^hers whieh atteuded his funeral, and the 
crowds uliich came to hear his funeral sermon. 

More fh.ni twelve yedrs have tlrtl since this dear old 
serv.uit of t'hrist entureil on his rest. His memory is still 
jmgraiit: his kind words,'goixl deeds, and film I'riendiliips 
arc embalmed in many hearts, ijinnc who moveil m 
higher .stations, mid otliers who left a large tortniie licliiiul 
tlioin, arc now forgotten, or reiiicnibcreil without respect; 
for w’lio can respci't a selfish person, or a sordid money - 
hoarder!' ’The ehnreli meeting at tjueen Stn>ct t'hr.pil, 
wliich he served as aalcncoii for many yeaiv, will not sism 
forget him; and it was thought due to his memory thyl in 
the first nnnUier ol onr local perioilic.il, one id' the 
woithioit men tliiit Weolwieh has known for many ye.irs 
should have a place in it. Ihit his reeonl is on high, while 
his praise is still in the clnireh below. lait tis leek to 
imitate him in hi’s delight iii God’i^word—his diligent and 
daily study of it—his anxiety for iiiore lioliiiiwi—lus coii- 
eeru for sincerity—his love to the church- his pity on the 
poor—his large gen-' rosity—and his pleasure in making 
others happy .—From tin; Woolv'kh FiU'iiiUi/ Jnsfnicior. 


1 H.kVE UK) TIME TO PH.W. 

Souk sfiy'Hiny have no lime for set-ret devotion. 'Hie men 
of the world hare no lime. Tlicir hours are too iiiueh oc- 
ciqiied with the important 1jusinc.s.s of making inoiiev, and 
uf dress, and pleasure, in the cotiuting-ruoin, and in the 
gay and hiilliant parly, to attend to such’lrillcs as the 
Hoiil’s aahalion, and to prepiimtion for eternity. Nothing 
woqld be'more t'liircssanahlc than to di.stuih so important 
purposes by asking them to devote their time to prayer. 
IJnt I marrel th.at a professor of the religion of Olirisl 
should ever make tlii.s remark. For what do we live 's 
AVhosc is our time ? Who gave it to us ? To what have 
wo devoted our lives ? What is tho purpose liir w hieh we 
‘have a being ? Wli.it is to he our employment for eter¬ 
nity? O, professing (,'lirUtiun, the Savlunr would have 
taken some portion of that time which yen now spend in 
nectlluiis sleep, for secret prayer, lie would have uiitiui- 
patoil tho dawning of the morning rather than tVirego this 
privilege. • lie would jiavo tiikcu some of that time whieh 
you spend' in dreasl" or in Imsciicss, or iu pinna pi'rta’'niiig to 
this life, rather than neglect this duty. 1 add, that the 
Saviour would have taken some of ■ these moments which 
yon'spend in couvcrBiition of no profit, rather than forego 
the privilege of i^ict prayer. Nor think that thisavould 
ha lost time. “ Sipco 1 began,” said Dr. I’nyson when a 
stiidont, “ to beg G^'s ble.ssing on my studies, I have done 
more in oneweek than in tho whole year Ix’fore.” This 
accords, I apprehend, with tlio cvpey'enco of all Cliristiaiis. 
He tvho wishes for a clear head mi pursumg hnsiucss or 
study; for an nndurstandin^ quick to perceive trath, and a 
memory attentive to retain it; (pr ability to awnd liis tijne 
proUfahly—not wasting his onergics in fruitless piii'snit.s, 
uor exhausting them in profitless speculations; will not find 
tho Arne lost that is spent in prayer to that God who made 
the imdvretanding, and who can give il just views of the 
vojxfr pi-o|iortion and value of things. Ho who wishes iu 
asiness or in study tor a heart inslly balaneed and pure, 
estimating uhjects according Co their real value, superior to 
temptation and allurement, will not find his time lost that 
is spent in seekfhg that a heavenly influence may reign iu 
th.at heart, and that God would preside over and direct all 
its feelings.—Unmev. 


Now!—'Tho apostles had no to-moiTow in their wii- 
templatioiis; they never thought of any such thiug. 'The 
fp^jes of hell and the doors of heaven were at all times full 
iu their view. 
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her hand to receive .thi} card which the servant 
held. • . • 

“ Hr. Grey i’^and she startetl np, and hastened 
to (he door ^ bid him w^;k■ome. ‘, . 

'I'lie kind old man enme forward, with both 
hands extended, and his face beaming with de¬ 
light; but suddenly retreated, and hesitatingly 
paused, uncertain as to the identity of the person 
lie addressed. • 

nie slight shadowy figure, dressed in 
niournina the sunken form, the transparent fea¬ 
tures, and the feverish brightness of the ^eep set 
eye, rendered still more bright by the-llnsli on the 
cljpek .which surprise and. excitement had called 
fo^th—where, amidst this wrt.:k of what she once 
had been, coidd he recognise Kose Vivian P 

“ Deal’ doctor,” she said—and it was the .same 
Bwdet voice ai? ever—“ do you not know we any 
more ? your old friend Hose p" 

“ Yes, dear child, and glad I am to see you at 
last," was his reply, a.s he kissed h'ir on the fore- 
hevl with the aflection of a father. Then seating 
himself on the spfii, he looked at her for a long 
time in sileiiee. I arrived Jicre this afternoon,” 
he said at length, arousing himself, with lord A. 
and his family, to whom I am travelling physician. 
We start again in a few days; so I came at once 
to see you, not to lose an evening of your comnauyi 
Where is Herbert P” 

“He is unfortunately out to-night; engaged 
both to a dinner-party and a IwQ,” said Bose; aui 
then she falters sowithing about his disap¬ 
pointment when he should return and find who 
had been at his house; but she felt emWiassed, 
for the old man’s eyes were still nenetratingly fixed 
uixm her, and half of what she Lad meant to say 
died away npon hdr lips. 

“ Why, Rose;" continued the do«i«, ** how long 
it is since yon have written to 1 your letters 
fur the first two years er.me so regidK^, so of 
Herbert, and happiness, and the Tittk boy. th^ I 
thought you eigoyed a perpetual honegrmoon.” 

“ ‘And did yon judge the cmitriiry Iw nay nlence 
now ?” she asked anxiously. “ Oh, ^ not think 
so, hut ascribe it all to my time being so taken up, 
and lately to aad, sad trial;” and then, she 
, told him of her in&nt’s death. On this at least 
she could speak without constnuut,*aBd her tears 
fell fast and freely as she dwelt upon the* loss of 
her child; but there was relief in Miose tears, and 
joy in Buch grief as that, for it needed no dk- 
gu'se. 

“ Poor Bose!” said Dr. Grey, “ so yon have had 
your share oi io.-row already; butlitUeSi^ is 
sti’l loft; will you show him'xo laeP" 

A/illingiy did she comply, and the wi^ to 
her room, where, on a little bed, drawn close to 
the side of hers, lay the sleeping child. ‘He was 
beautiful, even to other than a mother's eyes; he 
rested now, his head pillowed on his arm, and his 
golden ringlets veiling the rosy ch^k and down¬ 
cast eyelids, whose long lashes were still fringed 
with tears. In his disturbed slumber the coverlet 
had been tossed uide, and his fair rounded limbs 
were partly exposed, quiverinif still at each sobbing 
inspiration in evidence of the first paroxysm of 
real sorrow his young life as yet liad known. 

” Is he not lovely P” whispered Bose, as she 
gently arranged the disordered clothes; then, lin¬ 


gering awhile, she'hunj over him as if to receive 
the balmy breath that softly fanned her check. 

The old* man had been looking on with tears 
glistening in his eyes, bnt when he saw Bose bend¬ 
ing so long over the child he drew her almost 
angrily away. 

“ You should not do that,” he said earnestly; 

“ don’f yon l.now that children ought never to be 
disturbed in their sleep, or inluue any person’.s 
breath p Tlicn ne should not remain here; put 
him in another room.” 

“ But, doctor, I should miss him so! JIc 
alVays climbs up to my pillow when he wakes, 
and kisses roe genllv till 1 open my eyes; and at 
night, when I cannot sleep, and am expecting— 
I moan when Herbert has been detained—1 walcli 
him sleeping by my side, and do not at all feel 
lonely.” 

“ You must not watch, or lie awake, my dc:.r; 
yon must be taken care of yourself; you are ill.” 

“ Oh, no, no, not ill.” 

“ Not ill, and .with that cough P” 

“ Well, but that is nothing new; T have I.ad it 
more than a year. It is only lately that it has 
become worse. 1 think 1 have a little fever ton 
at night, but it generally passes away before morn- 
iug.” 

They bad gone back to the drawing-room, and 
Dr. Grey asked a few more questions about bor- 
self, to whicli Bose answered faintly; for the fir.^t 
exritemeut of his pceienee having passed away, 
she felt unequal to any further effort. She sank 
bock languidly, her i^ee half closed, while the 
doctor held her thin white hand and tried the 
fiuttering pulse. For some minutes ho sat ab¬ 
sented in thought, and then, abiuptly starting up, 
he anxiously »sked where Herii^ was, and at 
whet hour he would return. Bme told him the 
honse at whi^ the party was giren, bnt hesitated 
as to hie Beeond question. He saw her confusion, 
ted turned the sulgect. , 

** I shidl see you to-morrow again, and Herbert 
toe; and mu shall be my patfeut, Bose, so long as 
I xfmain here. But the first condition I exa^ is 
obedieoee. -The little fellow must h*- moved to¬ 
night.” • 

" And yet 1 asaute yon, he does not disturb me.” 

"JBat, Bose, be leasocdbla—if you were perinqis 
iignriag him——" 

.A sudden snapioion flashed upon iier, and she 
looked np wistfully in his face. It was one of 
^thoae mute afqseUB which wring a physician’s 
hear|, which it requires long y :ar.s of self-eontrol 
to be ahk to withstand; but almost gaily he an- 
sweored her that she knew well enough the child 
might take the cough, which was all ne dreaded, 
at the very time he Wiis bent on curing hers. 
Then wishing her good night, he hastily took 
leave. Y )t, calm os had been his m.'inner in her 
presence, the door had scarcely closed, when he 
clasped Ids hands together, and murmured iu a 
tone of deep sadness—“ Lost, lost, lost! Ah, Rose! 
poor Rose!” 

It chanced that he knew the family who gave 
the party that night, and, trusting to his previous 
acquaintance to sanction the intrusion, he resolved 
to dress and go there at once to seek for Herbert, 
He had not told his scheme to Bose; but bent on 
cai.’yiitg it through, it was not long before he pre- 
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sented himself at*lhe scfno <5f fyaicly. No one t " yeSj^dyingr,” contiins?}! .Dr. llrey, in a voii-c 
could have ever known Dr. Grey without being (rcmblin}r with emotion,'"and yet* 1 Hud jon 
gliid again to see him, and he received a cordial : here! She would tell njo nothing, but per.sistcd 
welcome from the lady of the house, who for some i iu savinga^hc was happy, and that you were her 
time kept him at her side in conversation. As i own ^ekrjoving husband still. But the height to 
soon a.s ho was able to disengage himself, he I^an which her ilitmss has attained without one eflbrt 
to look eagerly around, to see if ho coulA di.stin- made to check its progress—the lonely look of 
guish Herbert, and it was not loftg b^ore he everything about her—the tears 1 saw she had 
caught sight of him leaning o^r tho chair of a | recently been shedding—the dSHicnlty with which 
fashionable lady to whom he was pa^ ing marked ] sjio. evaded my questions about the liour of ynpr 

' retum—all this lia.s jnoved to me the eaistence oC 
u state^of things which 1 would liavc deemed hn- 
possibfeUv(T hours ago." 

Still Herbert did uot’^'etdy; the word.s* ‘•Dying, 
dying," were all "bf eoulp pronounce. 'He coold 
not think or'‘reason clearly; lie was as 
stnpitied; -aroused foe the first time frofli a dream < 
o(| excitement and dissipation to » sudden diz/.y 
waking of remorse. , • . * 

. Dr. Grey mistook tho motives of his silence, and 
resumed bitterly: “ 'I'l^oy must take the child 
^vay, unless you wish liiin to die also, nrfd so Ub a 
free man at once.* I tell you itsis doatli for him 
to sleep by her side. I almost said as much to 
hdl- myself, to induce her to consent to his rumovul, 
and 'then she gave me a look whiuU pierced iiiy 
very soul! But a few weeks, two or three months 
ht the most, will end it all now; she cannot last 
imich more. The only chance to prolong life is to 
keep up hope; so I must encourage her, poor 
tliiiig. for I see how she is linked to that child, 
and it i)(ill bo hard for h.A’ to be told at once that 
site must leave him—leave him to the jiaino neg¬ 
lect ,tKat has been her lot!” 

“ Oh, doctor!’’ said Herbert wildly, "if you do 
not wish to drivj me-mad,’i.V> pot taunt mu so! 
What peg^eef, what unkindness ? Jlas she accused 
1110 , has she complained f 

No, not a word, not a whisper! Yet had slio 
not good cause F HerbA-t Graham, who could 
stand for halt an liour in this room, and care to 
repeat that question P But you will bo emanci¬ 
pated soon. I came to announce it to you, and 1 
am going now." 

“Stay, stay,” implored Herbert, clasping his 
band; “ I have not heard aright. I do not yet 
understand—jRoso dwng ! my own, true, devoted • 
wifbP ^No, no, not dying; very ill, very ill, but 
nut dying I It was to startle, to try me, that you 
said ft ?" 

“ '\yhy, whence this oatbrc.ak P” retorted the 
old man; “ you ought* ratlicr to thank me (or the 
goon neyvs 1 have bi^ught. Coneidcr how >60011 
you willHie rid of even this sliglft Impediment to 
vour freedom and ei^oyineiit! Ion w^ll shoffly 
be able to dance, aad act, and gamble, without 
one thought of tbi pale thee bending ovh her 
cliild’s •cradle ip solitary anxiety at home—ever 
coming between your pleasure and .your con¬ 
science 1" , 

* Before Hefbert was sufficiently collected to 
reply, the doctor disengaged himself frpm his 
grasp, and hastily disappeared. . In another nio- 
nibnt Herbgrt himself was rusliing tlirongh the 
rooms, leaving all who beheld ^!m in wonder at 
his disordered manner, and pale, hurror-strickeu 
countenaftoe, while he threw himself into a car- 
ri&ge and ordcred'the driver to take him with tdl 
t speed towards Us ho^e. 

F F j? 2 


attention. 

• Soon niter he saw them join the giddy dance; 
and then hie 'eyes followed them ns tlicy prome¬ 
naded afterwards through the rooms. AVhile he 
was thus engt^ed, he heard more than one person 
remark that," Graham was as fasciaating as ever 
s&d that “ lady Z. now receivpd more of his allen- 
tiou than‘even Miss Horton, notwithstanding the 
*y<ihleitux’ in which they had both recently ex¬ 
hibited." • , • 

“ 2'ahhau-x ! ” " attentions! ” Like a map un¬ 
rolling itself to his viepr, in those brief words the 
whote history of Kbse’s married life was exposed be¬ 
fore him. For a moment he forgot the brilliant 
scone around, and his thoughts Wentbackto the meek 
sorrowing face he had so lately gazed upon; then, 
jftcollccting himself, ho went resolutely in quest of 
Herbert, who hod disappeared amidst the crowd. 
He discerne*! him before long in a ‘group formed 
round a card-table; some ‘one had asked him to 
bet upon the game, and he lost. Herljert was not 
what is termed fond of play, yet be sometimes 
jouied in it, tbou|^vmore Iroin a spirit of display, 
an ambition to vie wi^i* other people, tlian from 
any natural dispositio'j towards ^amb^ing. He 
bad just laid down one or two napoleons with an* 
air of indilTerencc, and turned away, when a hand 
was placed upon his arm, and he recognised his 
old friend and conGdant. 

The doctor’s face was pale and stem; the last 
incident had completed his disgust. He remenf- 
bered the small romns, the simple furniture, the 
careful ccoubiny, that distinguished Bose’s solitary 
homo; ho thought of her health neglected from 
her wish t* save, and his heart rose against the 
selGsh worldling who stqfid beforS him. * 

Herbert's manner was cordial, though em- 
barrassedpand evm in the first words of greeting 
he experienced a seasation of coi^traint he could 
not‘well shake off. He wonted whether the 
doctor had been to see his wife, and his mind 
reverted uneasily to.tho scene about the note* 
His suspense w!Vs%oon terminated. • • , 

“ Higbert,". said'his old friend, drawing him 
aw.ay to the recess qf S window. “ Herbert, I 
once loved you os my own son. I speak ti* yon 
even as a ffither now. It is little more thai^ four 
years since I stood with you in —— church, and 
placed Rose Vivian’s hand in yours, l^avg her 
to you then briglit, beautiful, and blooming with 
health and hope. 1 crfhie to Floreu<ie, and Gnd 
her weak, lonely, sorrowful. Yes, ms, I saw it all ; 
and, mark my words, Herbert Graham, DiriNo!’’ 

“Dying!” The word was echoed from Her¬ 
bert's blanched lips, but he scarcely knew its 
import, so great had been Uio shock. Dying! 
Why should Bose die P She lived, she breathed 
but in him; why should sly die then, If she was 
still necessary to his happiness P , • 


T 
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THE 1'HILADELI‘HIA TRINTFR. 

HO.. III. 

Oeohoe m*had not a more loyal sujject than 
Renjamin Franklin when he reached England for 
tlie third tilne in December, 1704. c The .question 
which led to the American war of indcpendduce, 
had indeed been mooted before he left home, and 
he carried with him a remonstrance on the subject 
frem the assembly of Pennsylvania. But no«onc 
dihen foretaw to what it would tend; and the 
object of Franklin's mission to England mt this 
time—a curious circumstance in the liglit of his 
future iife—was to solicit' roval instead of pro¬ 
prietory government for Pennsylvania, the old dis¬ 
putes having broken oftt afresh. This business, 

, however, 'was ere very long merged, in a great 
j measure, in the more important differences bo- 
! tween the mother country and her American 
i colonics generally. , i 

FrankUn had come tc- England as agent for 
; Pennsylvania; and while there.he was requested 
by the states of <}eorgia. New Jersey, (of which 
' his son was governor, a royal appointment, giycn 
to him doubtless for the father’s sake,) and Massa- 
I chusetts, to fill the same oifico on their behalf. 
Still affairs lingered; thi> causes of complaint 
were unremoved, nor could any active and decisive 
measures be obtained regarding them. I'hus 
years passed on, spent in the intervals of political 
business by our agent very much as during hfs 
former visit. Tours weffe made in variousiparts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and on the continent. 
Scientific experimenting, and correspondence, avith 
pleasant visits to many hospitable mansions, to 
nobles and commoneri), to men of trade and men 
of science, occupied his days. All were eager to 
entice to their homes the philosophic but prabticifi 
and genial Americatr. One of his favourite re¬ 
treats was Troyford in Hamps'birp, the summer 
] residence of his dear friend. Dr. Shipley, bishop of 
I, St. ‘.^Saph, with whom and his accomplislicd 
t daughters be continued to coiTCspond during the 
{ remainder of his life. At Troyford the first part 
of his autobiography was written. 

Notwithstanding these alleviations of the 'sad¬ 
ness of an exile’s lot, we like Franklin all the 
better that we find him not seldom heartily home¬ 
sick. Now he hopes to return in a few months, 
then certainly the next year; but months and 
years glide on, and be is still detaindB. At length 
the plot thickens, the breach between Britain and 
her tiransatlautic possessions''widens. Fmnklin ist 
blamed for the cwtiuacy of the colonies, and finds 
himself most unpleasantly situated. On one 
occasion he was fiercely attifbkcd at a meeting of 
the privy*council, at which he was present as 
colonial agent, by TVedderburn, aolicitor-'general, 
and the ndxt day he was cfficially informed of his 
dismissal from the place which hp had so long 
held at the head of the American post-office. At 
anothei' time he was subjected to a public attack 
in the house of- lords, to which he was intro¬ 
duced by lord Chatham, who freodently con¬ 
sulted him on American affairs. His lordship this 
day submitted to the house', in the form of a bill, 
his plan for reconciling the disputants. It was 
violently opposed, and Lord Bandwich declared 
that he could not believe the bill proceeded from a 


British peer; it was more likely the work of 
some American; and, turning towards Dr. Frank¬ 
lin, who was leaning on the bar, said, " he fancied 
he had in his eye the person who drew it up—one 
of tho bitterest and most mischievous enemies this 
country hadever known.” LordChathamindignantly 
replied.>-):hat tho bill was his own, but that “ if* ho 
were the first minister of this country, and hud 
the care of settling this momentous business, he 
should not be ashamed of publicly calling to bis 
assistance a person so perfectly acquainted with 
the. whole of American'affairs as the gcntleniuu 
alluded to and so injuriously reflected on; one, he 
was pleased to say, whom all Europe held in high 
estimation for his knowledge and wisdom, and 
ranked with ottr Boyles and Newtons; who was 
an honour, not to the English nation only,' but to 
human nature!" 

Many attempts at negotiation had been carried 
on. Again and again Franklin bad been con¬ 
sulted on this and the other plan, but all was fruit¬ 
less. Tho crisis' approached, and he prepared to 
leave England in a very different mood towanl.s 
the mother country from that in which he reached 
it. 

He had but a desolate home to return to, bis 
wife, to whom, notwithstanding their long .sepa¬ 
rations, he appears to have been ever warmly 
attached, having died a few months before his dc- | 

artnre from Britain. But be bad little lime to I 

rood over* private sorrows. America was in a 
ferment, and amongst its patriots no one was | 
more active and determined tbdn Franklin. Ho 
had long hoped and struggled for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment of their differences,^ and one which should 
still leave them a portion of the British empire, 

“ that fine and noble porcelain vase,” as he calls it, 
which,with unfeigned and unwearied zeal,” he i 
endeavoured to preserve from breaking. But all I 
^uch thoughts were now at an end, and tho old | 
man threw himself, with more than youthful 
vigour and energy, into the struggle lor inde¬ 
pendence. 

Franklin ariived at Philadelphia on the Sth of 
May, 1775, after on absence of moie than ten 
ears. The next day he v as chosen by the assem- 
ly of Pennsylvania a delegate to the second con¬ 
tinental congress, which was to'meet at* Philadel¬ 
phia on the loth of that month. A very anxious 
and very busy year follows. Ahid then comes the 
fitmous declaration of independence, which passed 
•congress on the 4th of July. Franklin was one 
of the committee of five chrath to prepare this 
important document, which’ was drafted by 
Jeffferson. " 

Atfew months after this, onr patriot of three¬ 
score and ten is again on the wide Atlantic, 
crossing this time not to England, but to Eng- 
glani’s* old enemy, France, to solicit the assistance 
of that nation in his country’s etrnggle. He is 
one of three commissicihers appoint^ to this 
delicate service France, nothing loath to weaken 
England, furnished secret assistance at once, and 
after thirteen months espoused the American 
cause. On the 6th of Fenruary, 1778, treaties 
were signed binding both nations not to lay down 
arms till, the independence of the colonies was 
achieved.’ On tho 20th of March the American 
commissicuers were introduced to the king at Ver- 
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sailles, and henceforUi appeared at his court as 
Uio representatives of an independent power. The 
philosophic printer was an object of great curi¬ 
osity. A French historian, describing his presen¬ 
tation at court, says: “ His age, his venerable 
aspect, the simplicity of his dress, everythtm^ for¬ 
tunate and remarkable in the life m this 
American, contributed to excite public attention.” 
liy the populace he was jyeeted with clapping of 
hands and acclamations of Joy, which Wei'S re- 
.iieSYcd whenever he appeared in Paris. ^ At 
court, which'he frequent^ on the same footing^ 
the arabas.sadors of the Euroiiean powers, he ap¬ 
peared in the dress of an American farmer. ” His 
straight, unppwdercd hair,” writessMadame Cam- 
pan, “ iris round hat, his brovpi cloth coat, formed 
a singular contrast with .the laced and embroidered 
coats, and powdered and perfumed* heads, of the 
courtiers of Versailles.” On the 11th of Sep¬ 
tember,- Franklin was by congress apmintcd 
minister plenipotentiary to the sourt of Prance, 
the dbmmission being then dissolved. 

Two grandsons accompanied the old man to 

. Parts, and he at once established for himself a 
home in the pleasant village of Passy, in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. There and at An- 
tenil he formed some agreeable friendships, espe¬ 
cially with M. Brillon and Madame Ilelvctius, in 
whose houses ho became quite domesticated, and 
at whoso tables hd frequfcntly met the^fiAst dis¬ 
tinguished saems of Paris. For these kind neigh¬ 
bours some of his vipst popular essays and huthor- 
ous pieces, as the "Ephemera," the “ IVliistle,” and 
the “Dialogue with the Uout," were written—baga¬ 
telles, as ho denominated the whole.' By all classes 
in Paris, from the court downwards, Franklin 
was treated with marked distinction: every coterie, 
literary, scientific, and political, delighted to do 
liim honour. 

Yet amidst, these pleasures—-alas! that the/ 
should be so entirely of the " earth earthy”—the 
aged man bad many cares and vexations. Active 
as were his habits, he groaned under the load, of 
labour whic*' devolved upon him. And then what 
was to he the Issue of the .contest * “ You are too 
early, Hussy,” he writes' to a fair royafist, “as 
well as too#aucy, ift calling mo rebel. You should 
wait for tho event, which will determine whether 
it is billy a rebellion or a revolutioli.” But wliilp 
tho event was yet uncertain, the suspense of those 
so deeply interested as Franklin was sufficiently, 
painful. Nor wcr* other vexations wanting. , He 
had enemies at hoifte, active and zealous, often 
plotting against him m* congress, and causing 
great annoyance to hiifisHf and his friends. ]Jhen 
there were the horrors of war, which, to his honour 
bo it recorded, ho never ceased to grieve over. It 
is true that for the. time his old love tosEngland 
and its Iring had^iot only cooled, but turned into 
very gall and bitterness y but he never for a mo¬ 
ment, even amidst tho triumphs of his country, 
regarded war with any other feeling than that of 
detc.station. To Dr. Priestly ha writes i " We 
make daily great improvements in natural, there 
is one I wish to see in moral, philosophy—the dis¬ 
covery of a plan that would induce and oblige 
nations to settle their disputes without first cut¬ 
ting one another's throats.” " I have been apMo 
think," he says, in a letter to bishop Shipley, 

• 

-ft_ 


I “ that there has never bedh, nor ever will be, any 
! such thing as a good war or a had peace.” 

It is pl^ung to notice'also that, ia his exalted 
statiou,‘he rctuns all the simplicity of the habits 
of his earlier,and humbler years. To his only 
daugJitcr, Mrs. Bache, he writes: " 1 was charmed 
with the account you give mo of your iiuliistry, 
the table-cloths of your own spinning, etc.; but 
t^e latter part of the paragraph, that ^ou had sent 
for linen France because weavings and liar, 
were g^wn dear, alas! that dissolved the charm; 
and your sending for long black pins, and lace, and 
feathers*! disgusted mo as much as if yod hud pat 
salt into ray ktyawbArics*. The spinning, I suc,>is 
laid aside, and /on aro to \)e dressed for the ball I 
You seem not ^ know, my dear daughter, that of • 
all the dear thiii^ in this world, idleness is Iho 

dearest, except mischief.”.“.When I began 

>tp read your account of the high price of gowls, 

' a pair of gloves seven dollars, a yard of common 
gauze twenty-four dollars,’ and that it now-rcquiKd 
a fortune to maintifln a family in q very, plain way,* 

I expected you would conclude with tolling me 
thrft everybody as well as yourself was grewn 
frugtri and industrious; and 1 conid scarce believe 
my eyes in reading forward, tliat ‘ there never was 
^ much dressing and tneasure going on,’ and that 
you yourself wanted black pins and feathers from 
France, to appear, I suppose, in the mode! 'fliis 
leads roe to .imagine that perhaps it is not so ' 
ranch tl^t the goods are grown dear, as that the 
money, is grown cheap, as everything else will do 
when excessively plenty, and that peoplS are still 
as c^y nearly.in their circumstances Bs when a 
pair of gloves might bp had^qr half-a-crown. The 
war, indeed, may in some degree raise the prices 
of goods, and the high taxes whicli are necessary 
to support tko war may make our firugality neces¬ 
sary ; and as I am always preaching that doctrine, 

1 cannot in conscience or in decency cnoourage 
tho contrary by my' example in furnishing .my 
children with foolish modes and luxuries. I there- ' 
fore send all the articles you desire that aro useful 
and necessary, and omit the rest; for, as you .s.ay, 
ou should * have great pride in wearing anything 
send, and showing it as your father’s taste.’ I . 
must avoid ^viiig you au opportunity of doing 
that wifh either Tace or feathers. If you wear 
your cambric ruffles as I do, and take care not to 
mend^tho holes, they will come in time to be lace, 
and fathers, my dear gjrl, may be had in America 
frora’every cock’s tail.’.' , , 

* On thd 30th of November, I782f the treaty, of 
peace with England *as signed alt Paris—a gM 
and happy day for Di^ Franklin. With* this sig¬ 
nature vanished^BlI Ibclings of hostility ^o tlic old 
country^* It was again to him the venerated land 
of his ancestors—the home now of mqny of his 
dewest and most valued friends. After a resi- 
detiee of nearly nine ycars^in France, Franklin 
began his journey horqe on the 12th of July. 1785. 
Unable, inore_ from disease than from years, to 
bear the motwn of a carriage, the "queen’s litter 
was placed at his service, and iu Hus vehicle, borne 
by Spanish mules, ho travelled ttf Havic dc Groce. 
Thence ho crossed to Southampton, where li.e was 
visited by bishop Shipley and sov# other English 
friends, also by his son William, the former go¬ 
vernor of New Jersey,* who, much to his father's 
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chagrin, had embraced the loyalist cause in the 
revfiliilioiiary strugfgle,- and vras noiv settled in 
England. Four days only were spena at South- 
iimpton, and once more, and for thC'la.st time, 
Franklin’s home is on the waters. 

The I'llh of September was an exciting and 
bustling day in Philadelphia. Bells were ringing, 
baimon firing, and an immense concourse of peo¬ 
ple assembled at Markct-.strect wharf to see an 
•aged man debark. It was a touching welcome! 
How the thoughts of this distinguishedi citizen 
must have run back to that autumn day more 
tlian sixty years before, when, a poor lad, tired, 
dirty, hungry, and nearly pennylts-s, he first trod 
those streets. -A long atfd prosperous life, strangely 
I but happily chequered, lay between ' lbe.se two 
I days. Yet how quickly gone—as a tale that-is 
i told, as a shadow that appeareth tor a little time 
I and then vanisheth away. 

I Honours, well-earned honours, were showered 
: 1 upon our statesman. Addresses of congratulation 
' I and thanks were presented to him by the assembly 
i I of Pennsylvania and various societies. When only 
! I a few days at home, be was elected a member of 
j I the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania, 
ij and aftenvards advanced (o the highest honouij 

I I this state had to bestow, the office of president, 
i' corresponding with that of governor in the other 
i! states. For some years he continued to take a 

part in public affairs, and always -in a manner 
Ij creditable to him. Ho was a member ofdbe eon- 
1 1 ventioii for forming the constitution of the United 
1 i States, which met at Philadelphia in May, 1787. 

!' Several weeks were sjicnt, and little progress made, 

I ; owing to the great (diversity of opinion prevailing 
j amongst its mombers, whereupon Franklin intro- 
|j duced a motion (which was rejected) for 'dailj 
' I prayers. He reminded them how, when their con- 
j I test with Britain began, they had claily prayers in 
i i that room. Their prayers were answered, and all 
I i of them who were engaged in the struggle must 
I have observed frequent instances of a snperintend- 
I ing Providence in their favour. “ And,” he con- 
I tinucs, " have we now forgotten that powerful 
! Friend ? or do wo imagine we no longer need his 
assistance P I have lived, sir, a long time; and 
the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see 
of this truth, that God governs in the allkirs of 
men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to tho ground 
without his notice, is it probable that an empire 
can rise'without his aid. ’(Ve have been assured, 
sir, in the saocaL writings, tnat ' except Uie_ Lord 
; I build the hou8e,.«lhey labour in vain that build it.’ 
!>' firmly ibelievo this; and I also believe that 
witliout his concurring aid,’ jye shall succeed in 
this political building no better than the.builders 
of Babel; we shall be divided oar little, partial, 
local intertfsts, our projects will be confounded, 
and we oiirselveB shall become a reproach and .a 
by-word down to future ages.” 

It is-pleasing to reco^ that Franklin’s " laiit 
public act was to sl^, as president, a memorial 
from the abolition society of Pennsylvania to con¬ 
gress, and the las^ paper which ha wrote was on 
the same subject.” A member of congress had 
made a speech in favour of negro slavery. A clever 
parody of the speech was commsed by Franklin, 
in which he represented Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim 
I using in the divan of Algiers the same arguments 


against the abolilion of piracy and slaver}', and in i 
favour of plundering and enslaving Europeans, that ! | 
the Amcriciin senator bad nrg'cd in justification of ' 
negro slavery. 'rhi.s piece was written only twenty- | 
four davs befoio the author’s death. ! 

Thet'priiiter’s last years were surrounded ivith i 
much that was de.sirable and pleasing—ea.sy cir- \ 

cum.staiiees, an Affectionate domestic circle in his ! 
daughter and her family, attached and congenial i 
friends, a mind ever fresh and active, a cbcerlhl '• 
temper, a continued capUoity for social enjoymeuts, 
and a world-wide fame as a philosopher, a patriotic 
statesman, and a plnlanthropi-st. There was scarcely ji 
aught left for him to desire so far as this life is j 
concerned. ' ’ i ■ 

But bo is appro.icbing the grave. How'docs bo I 
look forward to that P Calmly enough. The Pro- j 
vidence which has been so kind to him in this life |' 
will, be doubts not, be kind to him in tlic next 
also. 'Phe truth is, that Benjamin Franklin, tho 
most sagacious of men in.all that concerns this 
life, appears contented to enter on eternity with | 
lcs.s oaro to examine the grounds of his hope and |, 
the character of his jirospccts regarding it than j ■ 
he would have thought necessary in the settlement '' 
of any question involving temporal intci-ests. A | 
friend, desirqus to know bis religions views, wrote j 
to him on the subject a short lime before his death, j ^ 
and rcctnjred in reply a somewhat loose and vague ! [ 
confession if faith, with tlie remark in regard to a i i 
very .essential point, “ It is a question I do not 
dogmatize upon, having never studied it, and think 
it needless to busy myself with it nolv, when 1 
expect soon an opportunity of knowing the truth 
■with less trouble.’^ Strange it did not occur to I 
him that it might be then too lato. There was a {' 

hook in his hands, and a book which he professed | 

to venerate too, which ajtpcareA at hast to speak j 

very distinctly on this and other points which ho i 
was content to leave in a state of oimilar uncer- 1 1 
tainty, and on tho necessity of a living faith in ', 
them in this world, which appeared at least not to ! i 

leave it to the option of men whether to c.vainine I i 

and receive them now or hereafter. “Was it not j' 
worth while to examine avhether the book really ■ 
did say that which it seemed and was by many be¬ 
lieved to assert P And if it did so spiak, was it 
not worth while to examine by what authority P If 
that were indeed, divine, then what was the al- 
tomalivo of neglect? What! Surely dread fill 
•enough to make a wise man feel that of all qnes- 
tionsi this should be first and most carefully set¬ 
tled 

The difference of Franklin’s condnet in his treat- 
menhof things secular and things religions affords 
a melancholy bnt instructive study. In tho one 
case all is consistency, in tho other all ineonsis- 
ten(^’. ’ He early saw that some religion was ne¬ 
cessary to the temporal well-being of men, indis¬ 
pensable to-the .safe and right working of society, 
and ever after,his almost boyish years he evidently 
considered the man who attacked Christianity as 
doing that which Was inimical to the best interests 
of his fellow men. He formed a kind of liturgy 
for his own private nse; he subscribed at all times 
liberally to the erection of churches, which he sel¬ 
dom ftequented; when about to sail for England, 
ho af^tionately entreated his daughter never to 
neglect attendance on public worship; and in a 
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j)rffiii'<! which he wrote to an abrid^'ed edition of 
the *' JJook of Oominon Prajer,” the ohii^;iition and 
heiicfils of worship and other religions obsoi-vunccs 
are solemnly dwelt upon. Yet all this while his 
religion is vague and unsatisfiictory. Beyond the 
prineiplea of nalnral religion, nothing scioj'is tho¬ 
roughly ascertained and settled. Ijiving in the 
light of a revelation, the tenth and oxcclleuce of 
which, after a fashion, hp admits, ho is content 
to leave jn a great measure unexaniincd and un- 
sdttledfhc precise character of its contents and the 
extent of its authority. It is this world, tliis 
state, which tills the man’s Imart and mind. The 
portal of existence is e.xamined with enriona .and 
Jurying ojes^ its stones, its ccinetlt, its very dnst 
arc all* taken careful note of; but there are few 
thoughts for the vast edifice beyond. 

' Eranklin died on the 17th of April, 1/00, hav¬ 
ing then entered on his eighty-fifth year. On the* 
21 st he was carried throngli a mourning city to 
an hononml gi-ave. Congress, then sitting in 
New Ym’k, pn.sseu a resolution that its members 
should wear mourning for one month. ‘When the 
news reached Paris, the national assembly decreed 
that its memWs should wear the cn.stotnarj' badge ■ 
ftf mourning for three days. The commune of 
Paris ordered a public celebration in honour of the 
memory of Franklin, the .eulogy on the occasion 
being pronounced by the abbd Fauchet.., 

Benjamin Franklin iSay be regardan as a high 
specinlen of a merely worldly man; towerinf? in¬ 
deed far above tlit«mas3 of his fellows in cluiracter 
and social virluc.s, .as ivcH as in talent. His distin¬ 
guished regard to the public goo^, and his great 
private benevolence, command our esteem, -whils 
ills great intellectual endowments excite onr admi¬ 
ration. Yet while tracing his life, we are oppressed 
with the feeling of the nanwnoss of our horizon. 
Jt closes around us here, and we feel as well as 
know that this is not onr all, and wish to be able 
to look abroad and beyond, to breathe a pure at¬ 
mosphere and tread on firmer ground. Firmer 
gj-onnd wo say, advisedly; for however mm of 
Franklin’s stamp may pronounce the present firm, 
the future speculative a .d filmy, there is that in 
man which fails not to suggest that this is the 
shadow'—*tbo futnre the substance. Ami this 
suggestion •Christianity converts, into certain be¬ 
lief. In Dr. Frdnklin's chara«ter, wo deaide»to 
sublimity of motive and of aim. Ho rc^ons admir¬ 
ably in a certain line, but it is a short one. llw 
eye, so true an® j£cen, ranges over only jialf 
spheres mneh- less than half—a very comer. His 
judgment is clearly cognizant of one class of 
truths, his conscience infinenced by one cli^ of 
motives and obligations, his heart responytve to 
one class of affections, bnt none of these the 
highest or the piM-est. Fraiiklin was tnqnestion- 
ably a very great man in bis own way, but place 
beside him the thoroifehly Christian philosopher, 
patriot, statesman, or philanthroj^st—and happily 
not a few such can be referred to—and we im¬ 
mediately exclaim, “ This man is of a nobler order 
still.” 


Thb SAVTOtrn.—Take Clirlst for your fvope, his^ d»a- 
racter for your model, liis love for your motive, his spirit 
for your strength, and his promises for your encouragement. 


THE PLEASURES OF LE.lRNINa TO 
. • DRAIY. 

I t * 

Fbom fh^ earlic.st ages of the worl-.l, there Ls rca- 
I son to Itelicve. man must have shown a peculiar 
bent for the art of delineation, bis nceessities re¬ 
quiring that he should possess the letideney, and 
ensuring its development. ‘‘.Vc know that long 
I before these necessities led him to the simple yet 
wonderful invention of letters, they eompcllcd hiiii 
to ma|fO use of pictorial representations to assist 
in eoinimmifating to others (lie ideas he wished to 
impart otherwise than orally. Thus pietnte.., ear"ed 
or drawn, oh stpnef wooib and surfaces -of \ arious 
descriptions, ift*a grc.at measure served him to per¬ 
form, though .obscurely, (he oflieo writing now 
fulfils for us with sncli eompletcness. 

But men did not abandon drawing when writing 
as^a system was perfected. On the contrary, a 
marked and probably rapid improvement took 
place in art as soon as it was relieved Lorn dcing 
the work of the letter. Those a\icient nations, (ho 
Egyptians and Assyrians, partially obliged, as may 
be seen in the courts of the Crystal Palace, to 
<•01111110 the record of matters they would comme- 
niornte, to pictures—often proli.x and uncertain as 
'means of cxpres.sion, and nearly as nnsiitisfactory 
as works of art—made but lilile progress iii triitli- 
ful dclineatiuu of objects, compared with the less 
.ancient Greeks. Tlie curious observer who care¬ 
fully surveys the long arr^y—in the Assyrian court, 
oir the pillars of the temple of Isis, or the walls 
of tl.e palace of Sardanapalus—of men, bcast.s, 
and birds, all of one pattern, far more like figures 
stamped out with a.rude d'o than figures drawn 
with the «a.sjr gliding pencil, lunsi be struck wit li 
their pictorial imperfections. And the same ob¬ 
server must bo again*sttuck by the change ho cn- 
connters on passing inttf the Greek court, or the 
rompeian, aWugst objects designed alone as 
works of pure art. Theie are not merely statues 
but pictures likewise, the productions of the chisel, * 
tiie pencil and brush; and how varied, itow grace¬ 
ful, how life-like are these! Take, for instance, 
the chained dog in tbo doorway of the Pompeian 
court, and compare him with one of his species to ha 
seen in the tmraph of Sesoslris, depicted in the 
Asswjan court; or compare the figure of Nimrod 
choking the young lion under his arm with any 
hunter and -nimal displayed in the Grecian court. 
Art has gained so much in the interval, between 
the periods in which these objects Wfre respectively 
designiR, that one feds that the people of the 
earlier period must have lived during the time art 
was in its “ infency.* Birds have imded pluinago 
to their wings, th# horse snuflrs the air and paws 
the gi^nd, and man, no longer portrayed like an 
upright stick,'with prongs inserted right and IcR 
—relieved from the uniformity, of attitude which 
"cramped hisf limbs for a^cs—seems to move in 
perfect freedom amongst objects that oonnnnnd 
his admiration and cheer his lifo. * 

* It wouljj be easy for us to show, were it likely 
that any of our readers needed to be shown, that 
tho superiority <rf the Greeks'over earlier nations 
in art, was an essential element of that supremacy 
in civilisation Tor which'they • were celebrated. 
Pagan as they were, their art was necessarily di¬ 
luted in its moral influence by tho service to which 
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I it was cLiefly put. Ncvertlielcss, it exercised upon 
! them one of tlie most salutary influenecs which 
i the world lias known apart from the blessed in¬ 
fluence of the Christian religion. It filled the eye 

IJ of their mind with noble and graceful forms, which 
j! they' could not but copy in their own growth and 

II carriage. It made familiar to the coiAmon people 
11 the lofty and beautiful conceptions^ of their poets, 
i I and thns taught even husbandmen and artificers 
j I to imitate the heroic in thSr daily life. It insen- 
j j .siUy refined their mannerstand softened their dis- 

I positions. It-aded as a charm against their lapS- 
I mg into barbarism, when it cguld no longer act as 
: a charm against cormption; and checked the 

I spread of Spjrtan cnielty, thougla it could not 

I prevent‘the vices-of Corinth.' It was powerless 

I against the" arras of Rome, .and yet subdued by its 
I falcinalion the rude conquerors of its chosen scat 
and the spoilers of'its temple. 

The revival and diffusion of art in modem 
tirat% has been attend^ by similar results. Let 
tlie foader cross the floor of the Crystal Palace 
from the courts of Grecian and Roman to those of 
. what is termed Christian art, and he will see how 
it was, at least in part, that (he barbarism, cruelty, 
afid sensuality of Europe during the dark ages was 
enlightened, soothed, and subdued. The costly 
beauty of Byzantine architecture, * the solemn 
splendour of the Gothic, the* faithful portraiture of 
Giotto and his followers, leading on to gigan¬ 
tic creations of Michael Angelo and the marvellous 
productions of lin|)]iacl—all helped, if cannot bo 
conceived how greatly, ^to infect with tenderness 
J the rude, to solace the sorrowful, and to ^uidc the 
I aspiring, in the long ages when thdro was for. the, 
! many iiu Bible, and from the pulpit little truth. 

! In recent times we have ourselves beheld a love 
of art marching hand i%hand with a love of 
I reading, and penetrating the homes of the poorest 
and most scat-tcred. There is scarcely a garret 
so cheerless, or a cottage so mean, but the owner 
I has embellished it with a print, a picture, a china 
1 ornament, or some such attempt to malce d:ho 
! beautiful a presence there. There is scarcely a 

I book or periodical addressed to the million, bat it 

appeals by its illustrations to the eye of the mind 
whose car jt would win for its instructions, .(t is 
in fact so natnral that the diffusion of such works 
shotftd tend to interest and inform, that 
friends of education arc beeom'ing anxious that 
the supply should neither be unwatched nor undi- 
, rected. In the lestnres given in connection wRh 
- the recent Educational Exhibition ^e subjeef waa 
adverted to; and in the Exhibition itself there 
was no lack of material for the elncidaUon of the 
principles which should /govern the supply. * 

We are strongly of opinion, however, that^here 
is nothing so enratnal for the art-education of the 
people as to induce the people themselves to 
become artists. We do not mean that they should 
bo encouraged to prefer art to artizanship or trade 
as a means of livelihood, or that^they can ever, 
as a body, attain distinguished excellence giith the 
pencil while accustomed to the use of rougher 
tools. But we mean to say that the rudimentary 
laws and practice of art should be imparted to all. 
To learn to draw should not be more uncommon 
tban to learn to wnte, to ^ay, or to sing. !Ehis 
is essentied for the fair and complete d^elopment j 
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of oilr fqcAllies. and every' man has an eye for ■ 
accuracy and grace, just as every man has an ear 
for mclody.^ild harmony, the one fucully requiring ,. 
and being entitled to education as m ich as the 
other. I’efhaps, also, in no branch of study doe.s , 
the pupil, particularly if young, derive such j| 
pleasure from hh) progress as in learning to draw, j; 
His materials may be rude, and the rules few and 
simple, yet how delightful and valu.-ible pe the j| 
results attained. Gratifying at once the instinct ! I 
that is common to children, nnd.tho ambit'ion that * | 
is almost peculiar to youth, ho secs himself with | 
delight the author of something. Ho puts, on a ! 
blank paper, or a dulk boat'd, images that jiave 11^ 
donbla cWm of'rescmhlailpo and originality, lie [j 
carries away, afrp a little labour, the rei;;rcsenfa- 
tion of a pleasing landscape, a pretty rottage; a :; 
venerable gateway, or even of _a beloved face—and 
-pjensurc in his skill mingles with'joy in his nc- 
quisttion. He finds likewise that he can turn his 
aocomplishment to a thousand uses of plca8ut;c, 
and that it enhanaes his enjoyment of life in a i: 

multitude of ways. Ho quiets if group of noisy :! 

children by sitting down amongst them to draw. :, 

Ho prolongs his use of a borrowed hook by copy- '; 
ing the plates that have made it costly. He see.s '. 
If new beauty in the sky now that its evciy change 
of aspect oflers a fresh challenge to his pencil. 

He finds in the leafy or the withered tree, in the 
gsass-grown pool, in the prattling brook, in birds i ^ 
and bcas^ts, even iu a dead jvall or a common brick- ;: 

house,, models that ihay try his powers. At lioiuc ; 

or aboiad he is armed against dulness, for with a |' 

few Slips of paper and two or three pcnwls he can j i 
make the iiioments glide alon^ unfcit, yet leaving , { 
every ono ils fioot-priiit of industry. By the river- j! 
talk, vJhore others spend hours* in* angling for a 
poqr little fi|h, he can* pursue his “ gentle craft,” i 
and even from the window of a country inn, on a 
wet day, ho mi^y see much that will amuse him to 1, 
depict. Being thns armed against cntiui and in- ■ 
dolenco, he is armed against two of the worst 'fi^es to « 
innocence; while at the same time he is fonniiig 
aronnd him a pure and healthful mental atmosphere, i | 
the precursor often of higher moral attainmeuts. I 

Of lato years schools of design have been c.sta- j 
blished in tlfe metropolis and largo towns, and ‘ 
have ddno much to art-eduento the people, or ra- ! j 
ther to raise up a doss of artists from the people. 11 
But as the ma.sse8 have not the opportunity of at- I 
tending these institutions, the only means opcn,to j 
theiS of art-cnltivatiou 'arc those of self-inst^clion, | 

^thronghswhich such as cannot qbfalu the aid of j 
masters may effect censiderablo isidinientary to- |! 
gress. Many eminent painters may bo saifr m ji 
have commenced thSir career self-taught,, their i 
biogra^es presenting examples of patfenf endur¬ 
ing infotry nnfiided, and struggling against in- ; 
numerable difficulties, with, too. almost*improvi8ed ! 
materiak—thacharred sttekwnu whitewashed wall. ; 

Self-instruction, however, may be assisted and j: 
completed by the use of praeticiu works ou draw- ! 
ing devoted to the express purpose pf mding those | j 
who are coiffincd to their own.resonrces. A work j 
of this description we have recastly met with, and 
can commend, called the “ Nationu Drawing Mas- ] 
tor.”* Therein may he fonnd-tljs.requisite exam- j i 


* iKiudos; AcfcenAiiin A Co. 86, Strand. 
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plans for tlic improvement of this institution, she j charity, who arc niiiler a vow to serve the Lord in 
devised for it a system pf education. So successful j the persons of the sick, arc always there. Their 
were her efforts that, in I?!)?, the emperor placed ; vow permits them to retire from the service, if 
Ihc foundling' hospitals of St. Pete>;sl>urg and disabled by infirmity, or, in shoi't, when they will. 
Moscow, .vid other charitable estabysliments, under A black boiird is placed at tlio head Of each bed, 
her charge. The former were in a ruinnu» con- on wl^h the patieut's name is neatly written in 
dition, and an income of nine thousand rubles was | chalk, and the name of the disease in Latin; the 
assigned to them' from her privy purse. She | latter, suggested by the emperor, is another trait 
adopted a plan which considerably diminislied of his delicate and feeling mind. The empress- 
. their mortality, and induced the emperor to pur- dowager places large sums of money at the ^s- 
chase the adj.-ment'palace and giirdcns of a^llnasian posal of the senator foi the relief of cases of pe- 
nobleman, for she regarded the edifice at St. cnliar distress; and when a peasant, who comes 
E?tershm'g as defective Imth in size and Salubrity, from the country for. work in summer, is obliged 
A' plan of education wps thtn dravt'n up by the to resort to this hospital, and he is cured, he is 
empress from .notes which she hM been m^ing | supplied with "fur boots and warm clothing to 
. for some •years. _ ■ i return home. Everything in the power of art to 

the foundlings were nursed by peasants; and in j alleviate the miseries of human nature appcmsito 
m'der to polish off the rust of vulgarity which j he done here. There is an excellent system of vai- 
they might thus acquire, the empress founded a tilation; the most perfect neatness and order pre- ; 
preparatory school, which they went to when they vailand, in short, it may bo considered as a 
lefl their nurses. Several agricultural colonies, complete modclr 1 have jicvcr seen it equalled 
admirably organised, were foud'ded for those who anywhere. It seems the work hf a most heftevo- 
wished to follow that mode of life. Twelve pupils lent mind, guided by superior intellect, and 
were taken into a gardening school at Gatschina; working with unho'dndcd means.” • 

while in 1812 she founded a home for those In 1798 tlic empress founded an institute in 
foundlings who were debarred by sickness or in- Moscow for sixty young girls, the children of high 
firmity from gaining a livclibood. government officers, precluded by their birth from 

William Allen, the philanthropist, gives ns the admission to tho establishment for the daughters I 
following ."iccouiit of the foundlings. “ The insti- of the n^Jiility. At Alexandroski, about ten niilen 
tution docs not depend upon the crown, but hsis ! from Sti Petersburg, she'also founded a large co(- 
ample funds of its own, rnd sometimes even a sur- j ton-spinning manufactory. This employed seven 
plus at the end of the year. Tho buildings con- hunch'ed and tlfty young people? who lived on the 
tain three thousand inhabitants. All children are j premises, A boarding school, a Sunday ^!phool, and 
received who are presented for admission; and if j a library,.were a part of the enterprise. The em- 
the baptismal registers’are sent with any of them, pre-ss had to make up a deficiency between the 
and a wish is expressed respecting the religion in profits and expenses of this establishirient every 
wliicli a child is to be brought up, it is cducate«' year. 

aexjordingly; but if not, they are all 'Educated-in William Allen, when- in Russia, hatl an inter- 
tho Greek church. TMs conduct does honour .to view with the empress. She asked him on that 
the tolerant spirit of the directors. *■ From fitteen dccasion to inspect one of her institutions for 
to twenty infants are received in a day. The orphans, and tho following extract from his jour- 
aparOuents, beds, and everything, were clean, and nal details the result of his visit:—” It is niain- 
iu the nicest order, and perfect tranquillity seemed tained entirely at tho expense of the empress- i 
to reign. The children arc instructed in various dowager for those children whose parents arc ' 
works of industry, as well as the usual branches artisans. ' Tlicy' look hralthy, neat, and clean, 
of learning, and are kept till they lare eighteen They are taught reading, writing, tho French and 
years of age. Hie empress-mother !ias this csta- German languages, useful kin^ of needlework, 
blishment under her particular care, and visits it embroidery, drawing, and knitting. -Great pains 
coust.'intly without any notice, sometimes early in aro taken to find suitable situations for them, 
the morning, sometimes in the evening, and some- when they are of an ago to leave the institution, 
tinJec at noon." /»n which they receive ono hundred rubles and a ; 

In 1806 the empress established a small school compiete set of clothing. They'rise at six o’clock i. 

at Pavlovsk fof t'Welve deaf and dumb putfls. The all the year round, and,^ besides having prayers, i 

sv^rflnoqp funds of the tw(? foundling hospitals read every evening in' the"scriptures. There is no 
enabled her also to found an asylum for widows, difficulty in procuring places lor the girls educated 
and an hcspital for the siclf. The latter was there. If some of our English ladies would imitate 
opened in 1803, and contained two hnndred and this iunstrious example, how much purer pleasure 
filly beds. A country retj’eat was provided be- would they receive than from routs and balls!" 
tween Peterhoff and^ Oranien for convalescent A commercial school had been Ibuuded at Mos- 

S atients. A similar hospital was founded at cow in 1772; hut it had 1>een perverted from its 

loscow. To each of these the empress assigned purMsc. The,empress reorganued it, removed it 
three thousand rubles mmunlly. to St. Petersburg, and ultimately secured to it 

William Allen, whom we have already quoted, three thousand rubles a year by her will. In 
gives the following? account of one of these hos- 1807 her son, the emperor Alexander, placed the 
pitals in St. Peteraburg. “ It is open, day and house of the orphan daughters of the military at 
night, to all ^plicants who brin^ a passport from St. Petersburg under her protection. In 18^ 
the police. There are eight physicians in constant she founded a school at the capital for tho dangh- 
atiendance. There is a female superintendent who ten? of soldiers. • Two similar schools, for the 
presides over the nurses, and six of the widows'of daughters of Bailors and of soldiers employed in 
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In 17U7, Mary Federovna had assigned from 
her own means twenty thousand rubles annually 
for small pensions to the widows of soldiers. In 
1 S(]2 a house of aid at Gatschina for eighty old 
peasants, and au hospital at Pavlovsk co^aining 
thirty beds, were founded by her and'supiiorted at 
her expense. In 1808 she engaged to see that a 
legacy left to found an asylum for twenty-four dis¬ 
abled oifKcrs was properly applied; and after the 
c^paigns of .1807 and ltn2, hity wounded officers 
were received into a temporary hospital division 
established af her cost. To a military school at 
Simpheropol, designed for old officers, she pre¬ 
sented one tiionsand rubles a-year,*and bequeathed 


OLDEN TIME. 

The folltwing passage from a wont not long 
ago pub'Iished in Paris, and which for the sake of 
brevity lyc condense as well as translate, atlbrds a 
carious insight into the kingly character of the 
time, as well as into the principles and operation 
of its anomalous legislation. * 

• Charles ix, king of Poland, his brother, and 
the king of Navarre, then very young(»who wa% 
aiterwards Henry ir, having projected, with seme 
of the favourites of the court, a party of pleasure, 
prolonged it to one of* riotous excess, aAu* wousid 
up their o^gi^s’b^ inviting themseltcs to •an 
evening collatfon with the provost of Paris. Nau- 


to it landed property tq the amount of thirty toaiilct, the pTevost,*who had no grcat^elish.for 
1 |iou.sand rubles. She engaged tq organise and the honour intended him, did all ho could to 
manage an institution to aid foreigner, which had decline it, knowing fipm experience that the ili- 
bcen established at Taganrog by Greek merchants,* eulj would bo anything but satisfactory. Rut 
she granting it one thousand rubles annually. An Charles, rx would admit^of no excuse, and odmo- 
institution for the sick founded at Moscow by Aished the provost to prepare lor the reCoptioU of 


prince*Galitzin was another of her charges. But I company. A coflation was avordingly served, 
we will stop here, although we have not finished and no sooner was it ate than the kings and their 
the list of her charities, and will endeavour to give satellites Imd violent hands upon the plate, and 


some particulars which will show still more clearly 
th(! benevolence of her heart. 

In 1828, the present czar requested his mother 
to undertake the snperintcndencc of all the cha- 


broSe open the coflers of the unfortunate provost, 
,whom they plundered of fifty thousand francs. 
This flagrant crime, which its authors regarded 
as a good juke, was known the next day to all the 


ritable institutions of SJ. Petersburg, and she did city; and urged by the general clamour, the 
so. She went into their minutest adetails and president of parliament waited upon Charles, from 
studied their needs. Through Mr. Venning, tho whom die did not. conceal the fact that public 
empress was in cdri’cspoiideiico with Mrs. Fry, who indignation pointed to him as tho ajiettor, nay 
made many important •suggestions ns to Mie treat- niovi^, as on accomplice in the theft., The king 
ment of lunatics. Owe of these .was, that all ex- flew into a passion at the unworthy suspicion, and 
cept the violent lunatics should dine at a* table protested that Ac was ait att^r stranger to the 
covered with a cloth and furnished with plates whole* ptbeeAding. Tho prcsidept gratified to 
and spoons; and on witnessing the good effects thcaif that the report was false, replied to that 
of this arrangement, Mary Federovna exclaimed, cRcct, and Uidded that ho would take immediate 
“ This is one of tho happiest days of my lifej" measures for ^he punishnient of the calumniators. 
She was deeply interested in the insane. Wine, “ No, no,” replied tjie king, “ take no notice of 


“ This is one of tho happiest days of my lifej” 
She was deeply interested in the insane. Wine, 
cofibe, tea, jugar, and fruit, were sent by her every 
week for them, and when ailing she visited them. 
In the last seven months of her life, she visited the 
asylum Mrtefcn times; a young lunatic, it is re¬ 
corded, burnt into tears»vbeu he learnt her death. 

On the death gf her husband Paul, the empress 


measures ror |ne punisninent oi tne caiumninlor.s. 
“ No, no,” replied t)ie king, “ take no notice of 
what is past; but let Nantouillet understand, that 
if ho stirs in the business ho will meet morfl than 
his match.” 

This royal mode of imsiug money was, if pas¬ 
sible, excelled in turpitude by tho practices of 
a previous'century, when the kings of Franco- 


had claiided the throne, but relinquished hcrsclaim systematically augmented their revenues by selling 
to Alexander* hev eldest son. This short rivalry pardons to criminals condemned to death or the 
between the moth'er and son diinot interrupt their galleys. This abuse, which had extended even to 
concord. His death, in 1825, was a heavy blow to the .provinfbs, where the dcleg-stes of the royal 
her. News ha^ come that ho was recovering from an^iority made a market of penal scnteticcB,*and 
the illness wliicif (^ad attacked him at Taganrog, compounded with ttfb vilest malefactors, wa» there 
and Maw’ Federovna wgs returning thanks in the repressAd by vi^rqus %nactmb^t8; but the. evil 

palace chapel. A {riest, Aanying a cross veiled continued to thrive in the centre of g^verumtUtt, 

with crapg, came towards her when she was thus which derived froai its exercise a large but 
engaged. “ Man must bow before tho deejees of infamous profit. Ai fact, prisoners wesotVctiuuntly 
God,” he said. She understood him, and fainted, set at'Uberty by a verbal order of the king while 
But grief did not dry up the current A' hea bene- the legal process was pending which was to detcr- 
volcnce, and for three more ^ears it continued to jmine their ^ilt or inn^nco ; and thus, by a 
flow, nntil 1828, when'she died.. deplorable ^gradation, the royal authority, the 

Suiffi are the few traces we hq^'e been able to supposed fountain of justice, actually 1st loose 

irlean of the mother of the present czar, from upon society the most desperate criminnfs whom 


glean of the mother of the present czar, from 
which we would gather that she was as amiable 
and benevolent lady. In her hands was largely 
left the moulding of him whose imperious and ob¬ 
stinate wilt has caused such torrents of bjood to flow. 
We cannot but lament that the lessons of the mo- 
tW have been so imperfectly learnt by the s(fn. 


upon society the most desperate criminnis whom 
(ho law had condemned to suffer its extremest 
penaltv. The provost and thsparliament, though 
compelled to defer to the will of the sovereign, 
did so with extreme reluctance, and at intervals 
boldly admonisllbd the reigning princes of the 
disgrace and the daigger of a clemency as ignorant 
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uS it was vt'iJiil. 4^ :i!i iicl was jiasscd 

forbidding' tlie bnlar^'cfiieMt of a'ly prisoiig; whose 
pavdo.i was not authorised by lei tors jiateiit, 
jfi'anleii alter deliberation iu ful’ ’c^mieil and 
M ;di'd with the seid Tojal. 

At tba^ period, as uiijjrbt be reasonably ex- 
jieetcd, the inorulitv of the people was vtry tuueh 
on a par wdlli tli.n of tbe throne. Uvery species 
(if fraud aud violonee was resorted to for jtain. 
I’aris swarmed withtbieves to such uti xteut.^lbat 
to walk ijiroad alter dark, or even in tbe day'tiruc 
'in unfrequented places, witbout a tt'u^di 'va.s 
inevitably to be plundered. The punislnneut of 
tljieves.w.vs bauishineut aud car-cropping*, but like 
all persecuted races llicy tbVovoaial uiidtiplied under 
pLi;seeiilioii. Indu.stry jltjis Irani'ftrelled and* tor¬ 
tured alu'ost a.s inueli as crime.. The most ab¬ 
surd roslrietiijiis upon trade prevented its pvolit- 
ablc pru.secution. Itltonojjolio.s were us plentiful as 
milessions, and no man dared to infringe upon 
lis iieij’hbonr’s pursuit, for I'uar of ruinous 
)irral(ies. The rc}?nlatldus of that timd appear 
perfoetly imlierons in modern eyes. For instance, 
ail hotel-keeper was forbidden to keep a cook, mit 
of rc[?ard to the interests of the cook who wiw ,tul 
the keeper of an hotel; and ihuuj^lt lie mij,'hl. sell 
cooked moat, he wa.'> forbidden to lay a cloth and fur¬ 
nish knives and forks, doubHess lest the eook-shopit 
should lo.se their customers. Tint the law diil not 
confine il.sinti'rmeddlin;; to trades and professions; 
it set limits to tlic price of the rain'icijt to be woe;-, 
and to the expense of tljp ho-spitality to be shown 
t<) fi lends or strangers, aud authorized domiciliary 
li.'ils to the houses of those suspected to be too 
eomllii tabh^, and therefore disafiTected; and pimi.sh- 
ed e\ en him who sle^v *110 calf te welcome the re¬ 
turn of a prodigal'.with a fine effort', iii;rcR., 

Tb.e list of Hie prevailing legislative absurdities 
of Hint age would till this entire sh^et»,but flie few 
cited may serve to eouvij the les.son to bo learned 
from the whole, namely, that the a'olhorily which 
fecks despotically to fetter hidustry and control 
dinnie.tie expenditure infallibly creates crime aud 
sows tbe seeds of insurveclion. 


AN OLD MFSll^S. 

How well I remember if, and yet it is more than 
lift}’ years ago since they pulled down the quaint, 
old-fashioned grange in which 1 wa* born. The 
sp.'u'i'Ui^ kilelieu, w ith its ,lnigc fireplace, ilka a 
bluehsmitli's furnace; tiieoU oak staircase, Vith 
its viassivc bal.is'lers; the balcony over llie front 
twhied all about it; the 
grass plot, with iU hedge of inlerininglod box aud 
l>oIly•trecs^on each side; and the glorious old gar¬ 
den, with its gnarled and bent trunks, tWit bore 
kiads of fruit despite their bad looks. Yes, I re¬ 
member all, as if 1 had but seen them yesterday. 

My iather, loo, wiih his thouglttul face anil 
steady step; my mother’s sunny smile and nimble 
foot; and my dttrk-eK<f sister, with her merry 
laugh and full-lipped kiss: aye, I retiupnber them 
all as they were full sixty years ago. It was a 
mournful day at’ Ilawthoi'n-grange, when iny 
father died. I can almost lancy I hear now the 
lierciug shriek try mother gawj when they told 
lev he lytd breathed his last; and 1 reuieinber 


how she tlirew her arip^ rouuli me. and L;ic\, and 
cried .so bitterly, that the tears dropped, or i.ither 
ran, from her cheek upon mine. 

_ 1 was sent soon after this to Dr. Oakham's. How 
his black gown and his wig struck me dumb with 
awe when my mother led me into his study all 
covered round with books! Who would think 
that tnis withered hand is so near akin to the 
chubby palm winch I used to put slowly forwards 
to receive the tle»ervcd_ stripes from the do.dor’s 
rod; for he never punished but wdi’cn we did 
deserve it. Ah me, it* is more than lialf a (,vu- 
tift-y ago since George Shehhm and I were .so 
severely ciuicd for taking an unpaid passiigu in the 
feiTy boat, and leaving it on the wrong side of the 
river for the ferryman to get back, us be could. 
Poor George! licbepamc a sailor, and was wasbed 
oveiboard at last, and it seems strange to llii^k 
that tlu. bones' of one I loved so well are lyiisg deep 
imd(;r the blue jvavo.s of tbe Atlanlie. 

Filly years ago Ibis very year, I went 'lo A^h- 
borongb to lake the coach,for Cambridge. I'uas 
going to college; and my motSier, alter tumping 
tor a long time, bad at length succeeded in get 1 mg 
a_ pile oi' sandwicl,e.s into a coal pocket. iJlie 
kis.scd me at the door, and then turned sb.uiily 
round and loll jnc. I believe sbe conld iiol fee 
me for tears. I met with a pale-looking student 
at Stamford, hud behaved very deferentially lu liim, 
for I lia(l,a great revc-reiic.c ibr hard-reading stu¬ 
dents tltchj I think diflerently now, for 1 believe 
those sucei^ed be.st who avoid study when they 
ought to bo in bed; and, bo tlvai as it may, e.xces- 
sivc use of tbe brain i.s es rcaJIy inteiuperanee :is 
excessive use uf the stomaqli. 1 remember siand- 
Jng up oil the coiieh to catch a distant liew ol’ 
King’s-college chapel, and a tide of emotions volb'd 
over me as 1 came full in view of the town, i 
cast a glimpse forward to a day when J should he 
pointeil to as one of the distinguished sons of the 
I'ollege to which f was going; hut it yvas a mirage; 
that day never arrived, aud it never will arrive miw. 

However, I did get liononiably through my cnl- 
Icgs career, and took a liigh place at its close; but 
the expected happine.sa which I usedato think I 
should obtain, if*l readied a certain point in tlie 
class list, was still beibro me. That was a mirage 
too.* It is strange to look back and sec ko.w Ikept 
fancying, year ^Itcr year, that I should be happy 
when I lutd compassed first one and then ano*lhcr 
object of my ambition. Hut 1 was chasing a rain- 
Jiow 5 for when 1 attained tJio point whence my 
feliei^ was tt) commence, I'alvr'ays found that I 
h.ad a little furtlier to go belbre X readied the 
oasis. Hut I did rcadi it at lest. I wa.s steering 
in tl|a wtoug course, but I iuok the Bible for my 
diart utter many disappointments, and then I 
found the desired haven. • 

But I ijin antidpating. I was elected second 
master of the school where 1 bad myself been a 
scholar; and instead of shaking bauds with Dr. 
Oakham’s rodj,,T now shook hands with himself, 
and many a happy liour we spent together. 

AV liy'idny spectacles are getting quite dim. Now 
I know what it is that makes tbe red fire look so 
hazy. Aye, it is fort>-four years since I and Mary 
were married. How her band shook as 1 put on 
the_ ring, and mine too seemed to tremble, but 
licriiaps it jvas ber bund that shook mine, llow f 
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p iced oiir gavd^n loo, ai*i loolted tunrards 
hoaven and thou towards our ivy-porched door, to 
sec the servant-maid as she came runiiihpr out. I 
knew all was well before she cnine near euougfh to 
I tell me that it was “ a fine boy," and that *' mis- 
I tres.s" was " capital.” 1 believe I was more frijfht- 
I ened than Mary was, but then she was botf)^' than 

I I am, and always had such a chcenn^ trust in 
! Providence. ” Come what may,"»she used to say, 
j I “ we know all i.s for the best." I knew this, bnt 

I I I did not .seem to believe it so firmly as she did. 

; •Ne.'vt came Edward and then Lucy; we naragd 

} i the first one‘tlcorgo: we had but three, 
i I My mother died soon after "Lucy was born. She 
j 1 died in my arms. 1 placed my ear near to her lips 
i I tci catch her feint whisper. “ G<^d bitess you!” were 
j I her parfin^ w’ordS; and he has blessed me. I can- 
11 ni^hclp eryin;', and I should be ashamed of myself 
I if *r. could, when I think of that death-bed scene. 

I Poor Edward, he went next, and a grievous 
I sight it'was to see him borne np the gai’dcn, with 
1 bis brown curly hair hanging barttwards from bis 
torchcad, and the water dripping from it. We tried 
everything, but it was in vain. He was drowned. 

; Tlic stem was snapped whilst ibc flower was yet in 
I bud. God required a sapling for his heitvcnly gar- 
; den, and be took him—for I iiad hope in his death. 

A heavier blow came next. Mary came home 
i one antninn afternoon pale and trembling. Death 
had placed his* icy.liand^iipon her ajid Uje shook 
' nnder it. And i shook at the thonglit of what 
was coming. It wits a dreary time that. I jrept 
' silently about, aiM'if anything fell und made a 
noise it seemed to shoo-* tlirough me. Poor little 
i Jmey, she looked so scions, and yet she .scarcely 
I knew why, lor she was too joiing t.i liavo n' full 
j undevsliiudiiig of the cause of our grief. Somc- 
I limes she wmdd forget and laugh, and then in a 
I mouieut she would look grave and say: “ I will 
; laugh when mamma is hotter.” The doctor looked 
inure and nio.e solemn every day, and at last he 
called me as»de and told me what I had dreaded— 
tliat there was scarcely a hope of recovery. She 
1 died the next day; and though she could not 
I speak, the l^k that she gave mo as she gently 
i glided away’.uttered vokime.?. It told of peace, 
love, faith within. It w-as the la.st glorious ef- 
i fulgencc-df the setting sun. I hope to see lhat 
sniib* again. •. ' • 

Now that my tears are dried<il will go on with 
my story. George went to Rugby, but I did not 
send him to college. .He did not wish to go. IIi 
seemed bent upon being a miasionaiy, and I gladly 
cousentedr ’ Seventeen years ago I saw a white 
speck upon the horizop. of the sea—it was the ship 
I that was cfvrrying him to bis far distant hoir.a. I 
j do not expect ever to see him in this world !:gain, 
j But I have bis model often with me. His eldest boy 
I is a frequent visitor at the old school ho4so, and I 
] hope ho will tread in hij father’s steps. He s.ay8 
he hopes so loo. 

Lucy, jioor Lucy, it gvlcvcs me see her, and 
yet she is very happy. It was a bad sprain, and 
her ankle is now immoveably fixed, bnt let us be 
tUaukful that it was no worse. Her health is ex¬ 
cellent, and she can walk a great deal faster than 
1 can, and without the least pain. 1 could see her 
heart was full when Edward came to see her the 
first time after he had learned that she must walk 


lamely fitr.evor. T wntcli(!'d them both, and I saw | 
her cheek Hush and her lip quiver as she said, ; 
“ Edwanl, ynu have heard that I am slightly j' 
crippled,fiv life, and I now^coiisidci yon freed ij 
from your lies to me, if you wish to be so.” How ;! 
earnestly.sbe gazed at bis features, and bow they jj 
erimA)nod with animation as he replied, ” Lucy, j { 
banish sueli thoughts at once, for you,wrong me h 
by indulging in them." 1 hetfrd no more, for I ' | 
hastened out of the room; bnt as 1 closed the door \ | 
a sound fell upon my car, which, if it wn*i)ot that. 1 1 
of a kisf, was certainly tlic clo^st imitation of it ;, 
lhat ever wSs made. A few months afterwards !' 
they were man-ied; and jLell nwj where tb^te isea • | 
happier pair Ihyi' tfdward and Lucy Vtrnon. *1 '; 
never saw one yet, and I am an old .man. liitllc 
Lucy—for thert> i.s airothcr Lucy now—c*raes ijnd » 
climbs upon my knee to stroke my siKrery hair, and ! 
I could almost fancy that it is- a miuialnro model bf ', 
‘Ma^. She must have been just such another os 
Lucy when she Was a girk Ilow strange it is that 
fifces are liandod down in"thi.s way. • 

AVhy, Iww I have been talking aloud to my¬ 
self, and just as if I had a listener. I have got ■ 
quite a liabit of doing so—it seems to bring the 
past more forcibly before me. How vividly some 
parts of my past life have Ilifted by. “ Ves, and 
so yon linye had a listener, have you not P " said 
Edward, who had been sitting quietly in the room, 
witli bis book laid open on tlie table before him, 
eRrnc^ly attending to this monologue. 

“ AVliy, you went out vTf the room a short lime 
•ago'. -I never heard you return ; I think my deaf¬ 
ness, fticreascs." “ Why, reallyhe replied, “ I 
thought you meant the story lor me all the time." 

• # -ise . 4, • , # # 

Tliii-kii^ ifiat the tale contahieij some touches 
tf liumkn iiidiirc. 1 penned it down at the time, > 
and now that -my futner-in-law is dead—he died 
several years ago—I see iTo reason why 1 should ' i 
not anonymously tell't to the reader. 1 hope also , 
he secs none. _ 

‘•TIIK LAST TKIAh FOR WITCllCllAri’.” i j 
Wb li.ive Ix-i-ii fiivouretl, by bis prace the iin-bbisboii ol 1 1 
Dublin, with the fullon iiig iiiterustiiip aiuvtluli; ciiineclixl 
with the subjix-t of an article onlill«k ” Tin- last Tri.vl for j 
Wilclu-nift,”tl- it apiicared in tlio ‘-Iji-isuro tfour,’’ No. , 

The Mr. Pliuitmer, of (jilstou (though ho then ri-.-odeil at . i 
n buosc called Klakcswarc, hard b }), who t<x>k under his ! 
protection the poor old troioaii icpnlixi a witch, Jana i 
Wonbani, was 'lie grandfaflicr of the present Ai'vhbisliup [ 
of lUuiliu, who baa often heard from his mother Mine 
fnrtl "r particnUra which you aro w.-koiw to p'nblii'b if ; 
tbongiit worth it. ' i 

When he (or any oiw else, came to visit her in prson, 1 
.she alwa>s entrc.itcd lliciu to hear her n-peat tlie Loi-I's 
I’laycr, in which .she lu-^cr conid suvceol. lint In r only 
error was, aoyiitfr, nccoialmglo her vulgar dialci.-t, ” V-ad us 
not into no temptation." 

WTiei/poaceablpscttluil ill a rotlago in his lu'ighliour- 
hood, he one day cinirged a win^nier of lii.s, .. ho was sent 
s'liuewbere with aomc rnrii or straw, etc., to give her a 
hft,ai> elic was deeirone of going thither to see some friend. 

The man’s aix-ouul ot the result was, that ho called, as di- 
r«1ci|, at her cntt.ige, and finding tliat xlie was i.ut quite 
rt'.idy, he dcclaied he could not wait; amt witli a light 
lieartdrovc oh without lier, ” lint,’'said he, “J might as well 
hat e waiUsl at her cottage drnir; f >r by the time I had [: 
pot a huiidreil yards further. Just at the foot of the hill, niy ; [ 
horses atop^ stock still, and nut an inch conlil I get them ;, 
to stir till tlie old wornaii came npl * 'It never occurred to i 

linn that the sleep hUl he was just bt-gitmiug to mount 
could have luiythiiig to dp with the stop. 
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'CHOCOHT FOR TIIK END OP THE TEAR. 
Tui: nan wlio would excel must be judicium) in tbc allot¬ 
ment, and (1ili;;eiit in the impTUVvuient,' of hM tinu*. It 
a maxim of the Diitins, that “ no one reached the aiim- 
mit of honoflr, imlciM^hc prnilcntiy used hie time.” Tliis 
prudent use of time, rather than any extraordinary natural 
power, hits been tlie occret of succeas, in a vast iiuijoijty.or 
^instanve«,«mnun!{ those who have l>tcn distinguished fur 
extraordinary pni-ta and have accomplished evtrfkunliuary 
results. Wlien Duthcr was iiskrd how ho jiad found time 
to troiedate thn Uibte, he said, “ I did a little every d.iy.'’ 
Tile wcU-tuown habits uf Wesley, with rcferencu to tlie 
uA of his lime, are a striking chai'acteitslic of the tnau, 
atuhf^vu us tlm key to his^success. Tney tell ns hew, in 
addition t« all his other labours, ho wrote and preirnred for 
the* press more ksrks than most men iiiid time to read. I 
ipmcmber reading somewhero the description of a picture, 
representing a inaii at the base of a mountain, with his 
coat and hat upon tlio ground, delving into its sides with a 
pick-axe; above .him the motto, “ Little by little.” ' J.et 
this 1w the motto of him that would excel. Sbwly, and 
amidst man^ disconrageiueute, mu^ the fabric rise; but its 
fair proportihns will at length shine lortli in the “ work- 
Hinn that netsleth not to be ashamed.” 

Oh bow many precious moments are wasted in “ soft¬ 
ness .lud needless soU'-iiidulgeuce,” in frivolous pursuits, in 
idle conver8.ation, in vague and nselcss revelry, which, if 
rightly imjwovrd, might tell ni>Su the world’s destiny and 
the Ihshssncr’s glory ! How many a noble and godlike 
stirtue might have iutorned the gallery of the church's ho¬ 
noured ones, had not industry being wauting to perfect its 
pro;H)rlions and palish its surface! Distant as may sec n 
the summit liero unvrilol tr* yoiu view, it is nut inaccessi- 
Ue. Ho need never desp.air who possesses the energy of 
oheracter to work out his own destiny. No cxtfancoiis 
eirrninstanars can keep soch a roan down; he will snr- 
moniit them all. He may lie a child of poimry—cradleil 
Hpun th;s liarren rock, but, by the foi-cu of his own ^litory 
genius, aided by the))iyino bles.sii|^, he will at length com¬ 
pel the homage 'of the church arid thu world, blip herc 
toils fur fame, the scholar labour: and pinek that his name 
may lire on the tablet of immortality; how much iioSler 
thy aim, O thou man of 0 <kI !—thou aj t living for eter¬ 
nity, toiling for an immortal croryn! Angels and men arc 
witiusBCs how thou workwl for thy Goil. Arise, gird thy¬ 
self ftr the contest!—ifc». I). IK. Clark. 

UE ENEKQETIC 

AsouT any honest employment I’roviJence throws in.yonr 


Fubskncb of Mliri) iic Phbil.—T he “San Fr.ancisco 
Herald” narrates the following incident of the explosion of 
the steam-boat “ Jenny Lind !*’—“ VVo have said not lyuun 
stoud; ^ut there was one who fell, and one alone who 
escup^ unhurt. This was hir. Jiunes Tobin, late of the 
tirm of Tobin and Duncan. He was standing iic.'u: thu 
batch-way leading to the (xibin, and talking to Mr. 
Shelton, when hu felt the tremor. Familiar with such 
accidents on the Mississippi ri)cr, and knowing wliat it por¬ 
tended, even before he heard the explosion, and hiiuuitu- 
ncuusly with the gushing-up of the steam. With extraordi¬ 
nary presence of mind, he jerked apart tlio fastenings 
around his neck of a heavy cloak ho bod on, threw it en¬ 
tirely over his he'd, wrapped it and his hands in the folds, 
and prostrated himself to the deck. Thc'furioi;^ ruUune 
of steam rushed over and around him', but he.lay with his 
hand clasped ovijr his mouth, and held his breath. T is 
he did as long ns ho could, when be made a giisp to rcco.er 
himself, and ag^i held bis breath. Even through tlio 
thick folds ot liis cloak, low down on the dixjr, hall a 
minute after the eimlosion, the air xvas i>aiufiilly Itot. a 
little more than a minute he raised Jiis cloak to set^if ho 
eonld breathe, found it still too hot* and cox ens) himself 
up again. In two minutes he uncovered, cniupletely nu- 
hnrt; ho had not erei. been singed. His cloak was burnt 
and almost dropped to picix:). liesidc liim lay poor Shelton, 
to whom he had just been talking, fearfully scalded, exter¬ 
nally and internally, and now, Jioor fellow, dying, lie was 
the only imm.of the whole crowd who rose np. llis 
escape, under I’luvideiice, is due to Ids presence uf mind 
alone.” 

Dk. Cua-iMBSs iir sis Family. —In his domestic 
intercunrsc with his daughters thcic was mucli playful 
familuirity. Finding one of them .siting alone in a room, 
“ Well inv ilear littlil bowleh 


way. 

1. It is the way to be happy. " 1 liavesUvcrt," said Jlr. 
Adam CHarke, “ long eno^ to know that the grant secret 
of human happiness is this i never suffer your energies to 
stagnate, llie old adage of ‘ Too many irons in the fire’ 
coiivcjs>an untruth. You cannot Iiavo toe many—poker, 
toi.g -, and all—keep them all going." 

3. It is the wav to accomplish a vast deal in a sho’-t life. 
The late Win, Uixlitt remarked! “There is ixiom enough, 
in human life to cMwd nlmust every aii and science into 
il Tlie mote wo do, the more we cau do j the more busy 
we arc, tlie more leisare we have ” 

8. It is tl'o way to be contented. The unemployed are 
always restless and uneasy. Occuptiott quiets the mind, 
by giving it soraetliing to do. Idfeiuiss makes it, like an 
empty stom&ch, uneasy. The mate of a ship, having put 
cverythiug to rights called on the captain for what next 
ahaiiid bo done. “ 'Tell them to scour the anchor,” was the 
reply; on the principle that occupation, however needless, 
saves frum the discontent of idleness. 

i. It is the wgy to disappoint Satan. He comes up to 
the idler with assurance of a victim; from '.ho well-occu¬ 
pied he departs as a roaring lion robbed of bis prey. Tlio 
one welcomes, the other repulses him. 

6. In conclusion, learn the t roe secret of energy i “ The love 
of Christ constraincth "us.” All energy from other luoftves 
wilh in time, ^b and die. Tliis atone will bear you up 
aiiii^t Wrstorma, and sweep away every obstacle. 


“Ihavedivcd,”saidl>r. 


“ Well, my dear little howlet, 

“ Hail, mildly pleasing aolitnde, 

' Compauiun of the w.sc and good; ” 

hut I’m, no for ns gran big ^)el•fuctly nncoguiiiant of one 
another, sitting in comers like sm ntonycats.'' After 
some of his pimlic appearances, when he come home cx- 
hausteil, his ^ughtera would gather coniid him as hu lay 
at case m his arm-chair. Ouu would play iScateh music, 
imother shampoo his feet, (a very froqnept, and to him 
always a very agreeable, operation,) a third wo.uld t.i1k non- 
sense and set him in fits of laughter. At sicb times, in a 
mo<j)t-hGroic way, ho would repent Scott's lines— 

*■ O woman, in oar hours of case,” ote. 

A spirit of chivalrf ran thix'iigh all his intercourse with 
his daughters: tbqy not only ndminUtered to his comfort in 
the (fonrs of relaxation, hut he mode them companions, as it 
were, of his piiUic life, and sought their intehoitual sjun- 
pathy even with h’s highest exercise of thought. 

A Nkw Exfbbimbst. —A recent work of science gix-c.s 
the following novel experiment, whicli settles questions of 
‘importance in philosophy. “ 'Two hundred pomids' weight 
of'naith were dried in an oven, and aiterwards put into an 
earthen vessel. The earth was then moistened with rain 
water, and a willow-tree woighing five pounds was planted 
therein. During the sp^ of five years the earth was 
carofiidy watered wMi lain water, or pure water; the wil¬ 
low grow and flomrished; and to prevent the caith being 
mixed with fresh earth, or dust blown on by the winds, it 
was “01 ere J with a metal plate perforated with a great 
number of small boles, suitable for the free admission of 
air ou]}‘. After growing in the air for five years, the 
willow tree was mnoved and found to weigh one hundred 
and rixty-nine p unds and about three ounces; the loaves 
wbirk tisli from the tree evoiy autiuuu were not induded 
in this .veight. The earth was then removed from the 
vessel, again dried in an oven, and afterwards weighed; it 
was diseovered to have lost only two ounces of its orqriDsI 
weight; thus one hundred and sixty pounds of wood, fibre, 
bark, or roots, were certainly produced; but from what 
source P The air has liren discoveted to he tlio source of 
the solid elamcnt at least,” 
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almost; a cold dewIinrfg upon his forphead,.and 
ills hands worked convulsively. There was a 
stillness in the house >\hich contrasted strangely 
with the s&cne he had just quittedio him it 
seemed ominous of the deeper silence of.tlie grave. 

A light svas burning in the roonj, beyqnd which 
was the one where Rose generally sat. bst he 
scarcely had courage to enter; at length he noise¬ 
lessly approached, iiud standing at some distanee, 
contemplated her unobserved. She was leaning 

«ovcr a table, drawn near the soih; her desk and 
some papers were •spread open, and she q^pcared 
to Jiavc been writing, for a pen still wet with ink 
lai,' bcA(k) her; but thip - employment Vvas now 
suspended, and her hand was^'pccstied against her 
side as if she felt in imia. Tlie si^ificant action, 
thQ wortf face, the hollow eongh^he saw it all; 
yet saw too late, dull wretch that he had been! 
Ifow fearful is that une^ing conviction of the 
worst which suddenly seizes upon the itaind; how 
it excludes all ho^e, how it Beem8>^to coimentrate 
in'itself* all the intensify of anguish wliich we 
fancy a ^dual (onrso of predation could alone 
have enwlcd us resignedly to near! 

Like scales falling from his eyes, so vanished in 
that instant the delasknu which the inhbrent 
egotism of man’s unrenewed nature, joined to his 
own overweening love of tfie world and thirst fof 
admiration, had tended so fatally to foster; and 
his neglect, his culpalnlity, arrayed themselves 
fearfully before him. The love so long unheeded 
and forsaken—the meu»ries pf early day?, which 
in the feverish turmoil of his subsequent life had 
seemed toq tame and uud^d to recall—all thrupged 
upon him in that agomsiug retrospect, as, sonl- 
strickeq, he now cwge &rwsrd, and called monrn- 
fully on her by.her name—" Rose! dears Ro/e!” 

She looked np, and a flush of joy spread-ovey 
her wan cheek as she saw tile change expression 
of his conntenance. WAh a faint cry of pleasure, 
she raised herself and_ stretched flat her anus; 
and he. clasped her to his heart once more. Tbpy 
neitUbr of them spoke, but those scorching tears 
that fell tqpon her face pleaded enough for him. 
Herbert, hn own Herbert had return^, and Rose 
must leave Hm now 1 

' Yes, leave him ahe most, and soou, too soon I 
The agdfsiuB of ^7 f^d fearfully npon hew, 
and a slow fever, whieh m now ostabushM itsdf, 
seemed daily hwrteaing her io ^ grave. Passing 
from one erdreme io wo othsr, her bosband, firmn 
wlibae »es bad dropj^ the scales of adfisuieas 
that had so Uin^ hiui, newer left her fide. 
Dr, 6r^ casuTa^n ondr again, his angei agmnst 
]4‘*(h^rt fpaoewmit ooftened'by the right ci h» 
deep centrition, and the an^iooB tenderaese with 
which* he ivatched evor ehaitee in Bose's state. 
It was a bitter trial fer wis kind mpa to bd pUiged 
to leave Florence, though he well knew his utmost 
skill was ineffectual in such a case as this. To 
satisfy Herbert, rather than from the project of 
any reljef that could bo afforded, another English 
nbysician had been called in consultation, and to 
his care Dr. *Grey now committed ])is patient. 
The same system caution, thp same necessity 
for '* keeping up fho spirits’* of t^ p^r sufferer, 
was strictly enjoined by the new adviser (surely 
such a practice, *bowever kindly wneant by medical 
men, is not defensible), so that although her hus¬ 


band was forbidden to indulge any hope of her 
recovery, he was compelled to maintain the mi- 
, serable dt^ption of appearing to do so in her 
presence. 

' When Dr. Grey bade her farewell, he had snfli- 
I cient command or himself to preserve a cheerful 
aspectfhnd a steady tone of voice, while HerBcrt, 
I overcome by' his feelings, had abruptly left the 
room. It was jhen that Rose placed a letter in 
^ his hand, which she begged him to convey to her 
, father. She told him she commenced it tho niglit 
, af|er his first arrival, afid had continued it at in- 
, tervnis, as well as her strength and opportunities 
J for writing unseen by Herbert, permitted. 

" I have not shown it to my husband," she add- 
' ed, " for I do uaot wish him to thinJe thiit I d.e- 

sprand; but had I waited longer- Ddar kind 

friend, win fof me my father’s pardon! See hyu 
if you can, and say how 1 love him, how I have 
' always loved him I entreat him to believe me, for 
indeed what 1 affirm is truth! Speak td him of 
little Hugh, and of Herbert, my jjoor Hcrl'ert! 
toll him how kind, how devoted he is no\%, tb me. 
Is he not patient, is he not all tenderness and 
careP Doctor, dear doctor"—and she laid her 
hand supplicatiugly upon his—" remember, tell 
him this, but ouly this." • 

The old man felt a convnisivo tightening in his 
throat, in the stmggjo to keep down the tears 
which wqre fast rising in his eyes at this last trait 
of Rose’s ^1-lbrgiving, ail-enduring love, while he 
pledged hiipself to .fulfil every request she had 
named and every wish she had.i.nplied. 

“May a blessing rest.op yon for this, and for 
all yon have done for us," ^ho sud, .fervently, and 
tthen-resumed, iii a more tremulous voice; 1* Mind 
and speak to him of Hugh; interest him on his 
behalf—my uoUe Hugh. Oh, doctor, my heart 
Ms ma there!’’ 

" 'Leave thy fatherless ones to me, and I will 
upremember that promise, my poor 

" I know it, I know it; bnt'all is di«k at times; 
1 have no realising faith,' my soul is cast down, 
and though I pray, and that earnestly, {.'et I trem¬ 
ble whUe I pray.’ Hugh .is so passionate, so high- 
^iied. so. loving, and so sensitivo; whUe bis 
father knowm so litUe how to mhni^ hjpi- Her¬ 
bert, to(v i* yojfug, and may marry, again, and 
than if m atrangerphould be harsh to’ Hugh! 'Oh, 
asy Bt^t^ cbiid 

^ Hot oomposim gave way.here, and she broke 
mto ^tter weeping; but th^e waS no opportunity 
‘to say more, for finbert’s stop was |ic^ np- 

g roeohing, and Dr. Ar^'knew that the hour for 
^ is d^artnre had anivM. Bending over her with 
indescribable pity snd sfleotion, he bads her adieu, 
and went his way, conseiouB that on earth he 
should semthat gentle face no more. 

It was a fearral blank to Herbert when he was 
gone; he had no one to whom he could open his 
iieart, and pour forth its exceeding bitterness. 
The gay acqumhtances of society, the associates of 
hours upon which, in his present frame of mmd, it 
was agony for him to dwell, all kept aloof in this 
time of trial; but be heeded not their abseoce, 
nor cared for their companionship, 'fhey could 
not have Sympathised with his misery, and in the 
motidiness.of his feelinlp he would have oonsidemi 
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tlieip presence an intrusioA at the side of one so i At those words, and at ftifitf cry, Herbert sprani' 
unworldly as his Rose. Alone, then, he remained ! forward‘to her side, covering his face, while his 


—alone in the vain effort to rehindlo the embers 
of the iiame his own neglect had suffered to ex¬ 
pire ; alone to watch, to suffer, to regret, as well 
ns to speak brightly and hopefully of recovery to 
his dying wife! ’ 


breast heaved with convuiaive sobs. 

“ Oh,. Ifcrbert,” said Kosp, .as hef trembling 
hands sought to draw him towards her; “ forgive 
me those.tears,«iliat grief, which I Imre^jiist called 
forthf Rut I am piissing away, dc.arest; I have 


She would listen to him with a calm and gentle I known, X have felt it long. It was Iwrd to tell 
sweetness in her face, not trusting herself to pluck I you this—bard to acknowledge'it oven to myself, 
away the hope she still fancied lingering in his j nmv that I sometimes think life might be again so 
heart, though she yearned to speak to him of the | blessed. Yet it is better so; we hnve*now no* 
pai-tiing_ which must soon bbfall—that from thence i secrets '. etween us; we know that we must part; 
they might together learn to prepare for a meet- ■ but, oh, Herbert! toll mo that we shall meet 
ing beyond the grave. But wliou she heard him again; tell mo that my prayers hBi‘o*bpcA ht hct 
dwelling on happy days to com& she dared not heard, and thafcjrdu havo' resolved honebforth to 
tejl him that Aliosc visions on ear(h*conld never bo seek ^-onr God r 

reoliscd'for. her, far less breathe the thought which He could not-speak, but buried his iiu%-deeper 
sUnetiraes crossed her. that if prtjpared for the in-her pillow, and she went ou:—‘‘There have 
gAat change, it was better thus to die, so loving been times when hojKs forsook me. I thought the 
and united, than recover to tost -the stability of 'praxprs of a disobedient child could not bo an- 
his resolves. It was not that she mistrusted her awered ;.lut then again ^ remembered that God 
husband’s repentance; -but siie bad suffered so in- despises not a brqlceit and contrite bean, and* 1 


tensely, her life had been such a prolonged disap- offered that to him. I soon ccvwed to pray for 
pointnienf, that the spring of hope seemed crushed, earthly happiness. I felt tliat was not to bo my 
and she would havo q^uailed at *again encountering ponton; but I prayed for you, for my own and 
the ordeal of the mocking, hcavtle.ss world, and its your ‘eternal good; for our child, that he may be 
bkneful, treacherous allurements. And yet she preserved amid the rude storms and trials which 
had forgiven, nay more, she had well nigh forgot- perliap await him; nud for myself, that ere 1 
loti all! She welcomed back the tenderness so died light might spring out of darkness, and faith 
tardily revived withont one reproach or ly^rospcc- kindle its torch in your heart, 
tion; his past years of coldness and erwtr were os *"1 am butu weak, erring woman, and you may 
a scaled book between them, for in hei^grcat pity- say that a child who htJS rebelled against her 
ing love she forlfbro to dwell npon all sho'had fatlier is little qualified to direct toward the all- 
undergone? nor added poignancy to his self^accusa- seeing and righteous J udge. 1 havit been con- 


A great and silent change, however, liad' for 
some time been passing in Rose. In tbe school 
of nllliction, early religious impressions had re- 


scious of all th»; it has long kept mo silent, and 
^ I dared not urge br rmnonStrate, with you ^ but I 
must speak iSiw, dear Herberts J. cannot say, 
'i'eaCo, peace,’ to this flattering heart, till 1 see 


vived; and disappointed, like so many others, with yofl resolved* to renounce an ensnaring world, and 
the world, she had turned to him who has invited ' make the Clirisfian’s hope ^our own.” 
the weary and heavy laden to seek consolation in I Again she paused, juid raising herself on her 
him, nnd^ at the foot of bis cross had found that { pillow, tried to part the hands wmcli he still kept 
peace which she had ineffectnally sought elsewhere, f pressed over his eyes, and strove to soothe the pa- 
Her first stop of disobedience to her parent she I rosysm of sorrow he was unable to subdue. It 
could now Jubmissively see had been righteously j was the woman wooing even in deatit—wooing 
' chastened, anti her husband’s neglect appeared but i him to an eternity of love, inviting him to seek 
the duo reward of the idolatrous affection which | with her a bright heritage in heaven, 
hod given* to htir? that _first place in her heart ' Suddenly, a smile beamed upon Iter won face, as 
which was duo to the Creator alo;^. It will not! a few broken whispers reached her car, and an ex- 
be wondered at, thbn, that with these feelings she , pression of ineffable devotion lit tip her lading 
used to pray deeply and fervently for her husband eyes., It seciAed to her as if her t<mrs afid sup- 
andher child—^pray fpr them both unceasingly —4 plications had, througja the great Intercessor, been 
pray in the solituffe of her heart, when her feeble aceej^ed, and had goifb up before lije as a memo- 
arm wap wound round Herbert’s neck, as ho sat Vial uiito'he.iven, and^ thk linpe of years was now 
by her bed-side, and.hq|d lier hand in his, and still attained. Humbled, stricken as a liU^ chj^d. 
talked on of the spring, and the country, and re- Herbert murmured-^* Bose, pray for—-pray with 
turning health. • . , me I ” And she prdVed, • • , • 

And so they went on; the sands sinking lower The voice of kbe dying woman broke the still- 
and lower in the glass; till one night tho peiW:-np ness of the night, as its feeble accents rose to the 
anguish of her soul burst forth, and all was re- throne of mercy. Angels tjjight have hung re¬ 
vealed. ’The child, as udbal, had knelt before her, juicing over those sounds, and swept their golden 
and repeated his simple pr 83 'era, when his mother lyres in sainted jubilee, for tho sighing of con- 
drew him to her side, and raising the curls that trite heart accompanied that supplication, 
clustered raund bis fair open brow, looked into Who couH have viewed that hallowed scene, and 
his eyes with a lingering, wistful fondness, as if not bow before the mighty power of religion P 


wishing to leave her own reflection inefl'aceably 
mirrored there; then suddenly she cried out in 
bitter sorrow, “ My.child, my child, who will teach 
you to pray when 1 am gone P” ’ 


The wife stretched upon the be3 from which she 
was destined never more to rise, bound with all a 
woVnan’s teiideniess to earth by 'Ae holiest bAm- 
tions; yet strong in h^r Christian faith, nndis* 
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mayed by tlio dread“btruggle which wa» approach¬ 
ing, triumphing over the weakness of het nature, 
and able to impart, not'seek fur courage—to give 
le'isons of consolation, mid subroission^’aad teach 
her husband the way to live, by showii^ him how 
to be prepared to die! < , 

For a few days more Rose lingered; a fevf days 
more ere the silver cord was loosed, and the golden 
bowl was broken at' the fountain. A letter from her 
father came, according her his entire forgiveness, 
'breathing the utmost love and solicitude, and pro¬ 
mising as soon as his infirm health permitted him 
to travel, to hasten to Florence to‘be ivith her. 
Er. Grey, had effectually pleaded h» cause, and 
worked upon tlie heart which liad^^itherto been so 
stcini and unrelenting; her last injunction, tod, had 
been obeyed, for Herbert wds snmien of in terms 
of Irindncss; 'and Hugh, her golden-haired Hugh, 
her father told-her, should, be the child of his old. 
ago, and cherished for her sake. And then, ps if' 
the feelings so long stifled had only .acquired 
greater 'intensity from being repressed, the old 
man softened i^ lanjpage of the deepest affee* 
lion, conjuring her to live, to live that her sn\jle8 
might agfun gladden his existence, and picturing 
forth the happiness of their re-union. 

She wept nlien she read those lines, and for a 
little space felt it was hard now to ]e.ave a world 
where such nnlookcd-for joy might have been her 
portion; and the fainti^ spirit yearned for a 
longer sojourn amidst those aho hod'loved so w^l. 
But as the sun shines fifeth more radiant Crom the 
passing dloud which has vefled its brightness, so 
wasmoieMautifully revealed the depth of hife/aith 
and the aulilimifw of her bopejWhen surmount¬ 
ing this last trial.* Ko word m murmur or re¬ 
pining ever escaped her lips, ns remeibbeeing al¬ 
ways the early error of her Jife, she -acknowlbdged 
the justice of her sentence; she -liaU been chas¬ 
tened by many tears, by sorrows long and meekly 
borne; and now in her passage through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, she found a hoa- 
veuiy arm to strengthen and to guide. Yea, even 
for her son, the anguish s^ long gnawing at her 
heart, the forebodings which even her husband 
might nut share, were finally hud at rest; having 
been cast at the feet of Him who h|d compassion 
on a mother’s grief, and wlro, touched with tlie 
sense of our infirmities, knew the dangers and 
temptations which would beset his path, unshielded 
her love, nngnanled by her preselice. , 
fo Herbert, each day that she was spared vyas as. 
a Ibng fares^ll. During \he brief intervals of 
sjpep, which tha influciAo of opiates obtained for 
•iiet', he waJ never absent from her side; she would 
entreat him to take a little test, and he pretended 
to o&y; 'yet errf long, stealinl* bock into jier room, 
he would count every breath she drew, and gently 
raising thu transparent hand extended on the co¬ 
verlet. would lay it ;ipon his own. as if fancying 
that the life and vigour which throbbed within his 
veins.could communicate a transient energy to 
hers. In those hours of suffering and restless¬ 
ness, which were the forerunners of dissolution, it 
was his lips which* read to her the words of life that 
were now her choicest food; it was his hand which 
supported the wearv head, and stayed the wasted 
form, which sa^ed to fin4 ife repose save when 
near lum. The only sti^gsr who broke the 


sacredness of that closing scene was the clergyman 
whom Rose had asked to see, and who at her request 
came consiantly to visit her. Except the hour of 
his daily visit, however, the husband and wife were 
lett alone: the one, with a faith that looked beyond 
time, was striving to prepare the other for ^cr- 
nity. /»'■ 

As the end approached, the timid woman, 
through life so shrinking, so easily subdued, com¬ 
mitting her soul to the Redeemer, now met the 
final conflict with calm and holy couragq. a^ if she 
had made dcatli familfar to her vision, and cpdld • 
smile oven in nature's agony. And thus she died! 
her child's kiss upon-her cheek, her husband’s arni.s 
around her; her last look was love, her last accent 
prayer! * » . 

Florence was no -lonpfer the place for Herbert. 
Ho quitted with his child, and, returning <to 
England, pursued an honourable career, of aft. 
Through life, however, Rose’s' memory and her 
dying counsels remained with him, and gave a iieiv 
direction to liis being. 


PRINCE MICn.\.EL NYORONZOFE. 

In its long struggle with the mountain races of 
the CnHcasns, Russia, with all her innumerable 
hosts and seientillc generals, has succeeded in 
subjecting to her sway only those whose resi¬ 
dences in'-thc plains made a long resistance to 
her mighty power impossible. As arm.v after 
ai'my was defeated, and genl-ral after general 
dismissed by their imperious master, *itU whom 
failure seemed to bo only-another name for in¬ 
capacity, this want of sneecss w.-is attributed to * 
the jealousy which existed between the differ¬ 
ent corps of the army and their generals, as 
well as that between the latter and the governor- 
general. To put an end to all doubt on tlie 
matter, tho emperor, in IS-U, deteamlncd to eou- 
ceulriite the supremo power.in the kande of one 
man. Ilis choice fell upon count Michael Wo- 
rofizoff, whom ho made 'governor over an extent 
of territory exceeding that of anys Europc.-m 
kingdom*, with tlio sole cxceptioA of Russia' 
itself. The power of tho new governor was ab- 
soMe. Tho conunission which sat at iSt, Peters¬ 
burg for the management of Circassian ajTairs 
was on his account dissolved f ho was made in¬ 
dependent of tho war minister, and responsible 
only to the emperor himself, but with full power 
to act 88 he might judge .bttt, witliout even » 
waiting for his especial donsent or opinion. I 
Power was given hftn over life and death of tho 
natires, over tho appointment and dismissal of 
his a>ibordinatee, and ho conld distrib'ute rewards 
and distinctions in the army without consulting 
hisrma^r. Never in tho history of Russia, 
since Catharine ii's favourite^- the all-poiverfiil 
Fotemkb, has such unbounded authority been 
invested in the hands of one' individnal. It ex¬ 
ceeds even that of Paskiewitsch as governor of 
Poland. His name, it will be recollected, has 
frequently occurred in connection with the 
operations of our troops in the Crimea, his 
beautiful country-house having been ransaoke*! 
by tho Tartars. 

'Michael Woronzoff was bomat St. Petersburg, 
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in May, 1?82. Hin fathar Wnt soon after .is 
Catharine’s ambassador to England. Haring 
fallen into disgrace under her capricious succes¬ 
sor Paul, ho remained in England ns a private 
genticniau till he died, and thus his sonrcceircd 
an English education. On Alexander’s accession 
to tnc throne, he recalled the young coiii^, who 
received an olTicial appointment at Scourt* But 
his English education was not r^thout its effect, 
and ho soon became thoroughly disgusted with 
the fatVmug and cringing artlfieos and intrigues 
of the Jtussian court nobility, whoso only aim 
was to aggrandize themselves by these nnwortfly 
means. He begged permission to join the army. 
His destination, though it laid tVic foundation of 
his future g^atucss, seemed lik» a second ba- 
nishmdht,. for he was sent ijt) join the army in 
(Kreassia. There his talent soon brought him 
iitio notice, and ho rose rapidly^ while he ac¬ 
quired that kuowledgo of the people and country 
which has since 'rendered him so capable of fill¬ 
ing the high post he occupies. •He took part in 
the evfntful wartf at the commencement of this 
century, and rose in 1810 to the rank of mi^or- 
gcucral, the consequence of*his gallant actions 
m till! war against the Turks. 

• 'IVhen Napoleon commenced liia great cam- 
pnigu against Itusaia, the latter hastily con¬ 
cluded a peace with Turkey, and Woronzoff 
played a part iji the concluding ac^ of the 
fearful tragedy. 'The ibtrcat from hjoscow had 
already begun, when the Moldau army, to 
which Woroiizofli belonged, came up ; • and 
from till? Beresiua Iq Jfdnigsberg ho.liad au 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with war 
in its most terrible phases. Tlie English anil 
Prussians at Waterloo decided the fate of 
Napoleon; the Russians came too late to be of 
any service beyond occupying the French 
frontiers. Woronzoff was now at liberty to 
return to his native country } but what he had 
seen there only confirmed his predilection for 
England and its institutions; and, demanding 
furlough for an indcdnilc p' -aod, he sought* the 
free shorai of Britain, anA remained her guest 
till 1823. 

The liberal ideas which Alexander had at 
first embraced having fallen into disrepu^ in 
Rimaia, it rtas generally believed tliat Woron- 
zoff was living in England jn a sort of hflf- 
banishment. But the talents, and perhaps still 
more the honesty of the count, could not be 
dispensed with in a country where both, and 
the Iptter csMcially, are so rare amongst' 

f ovemment officials. He was reeallcd from 
Ingland to fill the important post of govgrnor- 
generalof Bessaraljia and the provinces ^orth 
of the Black Sea. He fixed his residence at 
Odessa, which under his governmenfeincueasod 
rapidly in beauty and importance, having tripled 
its population, and "in commerce distanced 
every port on the Black Sea. It is indebted to 
him for its arcades, its magnificent palace, and 
the splendid flight of stens leading the 
quay down to the sea, ana which ho built at 
we cost of 800,000 silver roubles. Besides 
these, innumerable other noble edifices owe 
their rise to his. influence and encouragement. 
Indeed Woronzoff’s English education havnot 


been able to instil into his ipind tlio principle, 
that' thq elegant and beautiful should follow the 
useful and necessary rather than precede 
them; awVliko the Ruisians in general, and 
other cdntmcntal nations, ho cares more about 
a bi-illianf surface than such qualities os will 
confuc a Veal lAid lasting benefit on t/ic people. 
Odessa, for instance, is ill-supplied with water, 
and it is said that, in the summer'months, a 
gqod glass of wine often docs not cost so much os 
a good glass of water. To a high officid person 
01 Odessa, who pointed out,?o him tlio evils* 
and nuTsani;cB which swarmed in filthy exube¬ 
rance amidst the dazzling splendour of^ jjdaees, 
Woronzofl'repliedwith'li smile: “T provide fjr 
the grand anitficautiful i the useful and neces¬ 
sary will come of tUcmselves in the goursc of 
tipic.” That tfis maxim will not Jiold good we 
need not assert to any one who has travelled 
through eastern cities, whore the useful is so 
long in making its appearance os to justify us 
in sayidg that it will never come at ail., * , 

Nor was the areativo activity of Woronzoff 
confined to OdcsSa, but o.xtendecl itself to every 
pifivinco under his command. The uninhabited 
steppes north of the Black Sea, deserted by 
tlic inhabitants when Russia added the territory 
to her empire, have, under liis influence, begun 
to fill with ]ieoplo again. 

The German colonies have prospered under 
1^ protection,' and by* him Iho Tartars Lave 
been ipduccd to take ,up their residence in 
villages, and devote themselves to agriculture. 

Iiu the Crimes, too, vineyards ..lavc been 
planted at an. immense excuse, and the south-* 
em slopes of the mountaips have been brought ' 
into cultivation. There, tod, may now be seen 

f othic*palacC8, fduntains, Turkish edifices, and 
talian villas', ^ternating with the humble dwell¬ 
ings of the Tartars. « 

In spite o? this prosperous government, it 
was tliought that Woronzoff was not in high 
favour at St. rctershurg, when, to th* sur^ai^c of * 
all, and for the reasons above stated, he was 
appointed to the high post of which wc have 
B^kcn at the commencement of this article. 
Those who were placed under his power were. 
not long ill experiencing the justice and the 
severity of the new government. With all the 
energy of genius ho set about cleansing the 
Augean sta''le. A number of officers, jvho had 
amused fortunes by cheating the governqj^t, 
weie brought to iuance, a crow4 of peculating 
officials .‘dismissed frorj their* ydbts, hospitals 
and barracks placed under stnet ^urvcilfahce, 
robber aller robber ended his lawless calredr 
on the gallows, a«i!l the nomjpal s^teraipnt of 
the afiny, always greater in Bussm than thto 
reality, was rfado to ta% with its actual con¬ 
dition. But his most difficult task, ils it is that 
bf all reformers, was to find proper instruments 
to execute his vast projects of improvement; 
he succcofled, however, in forming then- to his 
will under the united effect of. firmness and 
kindness. 

■Woronzoff wss ordered iV the emperor to 
abandon the tardy system or warfare followed 
by his predecessors, and to carry on the war 
against Circassia with all possible vigour. To 
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enable liim to flo tiiid ^ith effect, liis, anny. was 
raised to 15t),t)00 mAi. Haryo, the residence of 
Schainyl, was to be t^ken at all hazards. 

The expedition wa.s undertaken^Hind, it is 
said, ajjainst A\'orob*ofl“’s prirate judgment. The 
fortre.«8 At as taken, it is true; but on Ids return 
his army was so vigorously atlaekecl Iff the 
Circassians, under cover of their thick forests, 
that, in spite of* their numerical superiority, 
the Russians were completely routed and put 
^to fligli^. It is probable that their army would 
"have been annibilated but for the sejyvieo of 
Circassian spies in Russian pay, who succeeded 
ifi ear.'yinft to general •Frcytag ah brdor to 
hasten to its assistance. "An. eyfe-witness re¬ 
lates that the Russian soldiers*‘wept with joy 
wheji ,U-.ey saw general iVcytng’s division ap¬ 
proaching, which was to save them from utter 
dcstniction. .This .time defeat Aid not bring 
disgrace in its train, and the emperor, con¬ 
vinced Hiut AVoronzoffhad dono all thaj mortal 
nvin eoulil effect, raisikd him to the rank of 
prince. 

l*rin(!c Nyorouzoff now represented to the 
emperor, with whom he had an interview*'at 
Sclwi-stopol, that it was necessary to fol]6w a 
more cautious system of warfare, and to re¬ 
nounce for ever tho idea 6f subduing Circassia 
at one blow. 

From this time the Russians Tna<le only such 
expeditiojis us circumstances called for, and 
acted principally on tha dcfe.nsivo, ercctsug for¬ 
tresses, and clearing away the forest for a con¬ 
siderable Jflistance on both sides of the- ^oad 
leading from one fortress to another; for it was 
tho shelter afforded by .these impenetrable 
woods that enabled the Circassikns* tojnfiict 
such terrible 'losses on their enopiy. It? har 
been asserted by Russiah writorv, that this 
system of forts and 'clcarage ‘ will eventually 
lead to tho subjection of. the Countrybut, 
judgh\g from the late successes of Scluunyl, it 
18 dAabtfol whether the system can ever be ex¬ 
tended to tho mountain'’fa8tucsses of the in¬ 
terior. 

But Woronzoff recommended another plan. 
Well knowing that unity gives {trength, ho 
recommended above all things that they phould 
endeavour to destroy the national unity, and 
while endeavouring to sow disunion among tho 
chiefs, divide the power of Schamyl by atkack- 
ingfhim from different pcignts at once. He 
endeavoured ^Iso to seeurti the allegiance of 


! It is, however, said that Circassian maidens 
I willingly suffer themselves to be sold as slaves 
I to Turkey, and to Constantinople especially. 
: w'hero tlicir personal attractions and mental 
, superiority often enable them to obtain consider¬ 
able influence; and many examples havo btpen 
knowrf of their returning to their native ebun- 
1 trywilheorisideviible fortunes. Circassian beauty 
' is proverbial; but a glance at a cargo of Cireas- 
! sian girls, as they arriyo at Constantinople after 
. their voyage from Trobisond, would at once 


them. But tho greatest ^mber of adherents 
ho gained by ponnittihg fathers to sell their 
daughters as slaves, the abolition of .which 
commerce , by tho Russians had caused great 
dissatisfaction amo^ Circassian fathers, t 9 
whom it was" a source of consid^blc profit. 
Woronzoff, well aware of the iniquity of his 
measure, sotmht to soothe his oouscicncc, in 
some degree, by aRowing it only whoa tho sale 
took place with t^jE/ free will and consent of the 
daughter herselL We need scarcely remark 
that tho power of a father over his child, and 
that child a yohng femalq, renders this restrib- 
tion almost useless. , 


I in seuing tlieni being pront, they w'ould lessen 
their gain by clotliing them well; Kenco a ragged 
garnient, with a piece of linen to- wrap round 
their .shoulders, is- often their only covering. 
The slave-merchant, intent upon profit, ajsd 
with that narrow-mindedness and stupidity 
wliieh prevents his seeing that tho price of ins 
wares would be proportionate to their good con¬ 
dition, feeds Ihein only on water and a kind of 
millet pap. During tho voyago they are sepa¬ 
rated from the other passengers, and huddled 
together in filth and abomintuions belweeu the 
decks, like a (largo of negro slaves. The result 
may be easily imagined. ♦ They arrive at Con- 
stantinoplo ip a disgusting state, affected with 
diseases of the skin ?vnd infested with vermin. 
If the ^ler wish to turn his wares into money 
as Bpccdil.y as possible, vfhich is not nnfreqnently 
tho case, hf merely throws a cloak over their 
shoulders and takes them at cstee to the market. 
Tlio purchasers keep at, a respectful distance 
from their bargain, and drive them before them, 
dike sheep, to one of iho many establishments 
kept by old women, whoso profession it is tii 
cleanse these unfortunate creatures. It is only 
on quitting these establishments, cured of all cu¬ 
taneous disease, clean, and well dressed, that is 
to be detected some of that beauty in face and 
figure which is of such o.xten'ded renown. 
Measures have recently been taken for putting 
a ship altogether teuthis nefarions traific. 

In person, prinec*>Woronzoff is ■ if middle 
stature; uis countenance displays no marked 
characteristic; while his low forehead would, to 
a B&pcrficial observer, seem to'be ineempatible 
with the genius Jie has so often displayed in tho 
exalted and responsible post he occupies. He is 
simple in his habits and dress, and might often bo 
icon in the streets of Tiflis, the fomer seat of 
hi» gpvcrumont, in a simple mr^taty cap and a 
' worn-out cloak. Like an acute politician, how¬ 
ever, ho knew how to dozzlo jtho minds of the 
orien^ls with pomp and display, when it was ne- 
cessaiy, and ho has occasiopafly given festivals 
of greater splendour than were ever witnessed 
in the land before. But he does not neglect 
nobler means to serve his master. Bind and 
affable in private life, upright in his actions, and 
impartial lu his judgments, he aimed at being a 
father and friend to all classes, and to all tiio 
difieront nationalities under his sway. The 
Russians even maintain, that in doubtml cases 
he would frequently decide against his counti^- 
men. His attainments are veiy considerable, 
and he is yrell acquainted with the literature of 
Eufope. . 
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To conrliido ill the words of a German 
writer: “lio is one of (he noblest and most 
upri^hl; men of Knssia; and while still an 
admirer of Etif'lish institutions and an enemy 
to the court life of St. Peteralmrjf, ho has 
over snccceded in preserving tho favour of the 
emperor.” 


A VISIT TO THR MONASTERY OP ST. 

BERKAUD, 

ina tiiauEsc UAjiiTATioa la aL'Kora. j 
It was in the middle of July, 1851, that I reached 
St. Pierre, a village at the foot of the snow-clad 
^per Alps, .on my way, with live friends, from 
Miirtigny/the ancient Roma^ Octodurnm), to the 
monastery of St. Bernard. No one who has ac¬ 
complished this pilgrimt^e ever fifrgets the Plan 
do Proz, on which you enter ip an hour after< 
leaving St. Pietre. In winter, this plain is a 
fciU'fiir place. It is snrroiftidcti on all sides by 
heiguts. The avalanches sweep it through and 
through, cross each other, and inevitably destroy 
any passer in the course. Every year some perish, 
as uecessity forces travellers to attempt the pass 
V.ven in the worst months. Here all wheel con¬ 
veyances must stop, ns there is no other path than 
among blocks of stone, scattered in confusion, 
through which yon must' find your way as you 
best can for half an hotr. At first it^s'^med im¬ 
possible to advance a step, but suddenly an open¬ 
ing was spied, n«d we began to sc&le the*.ups. 
All vegetation now disappeared; bare bl%ck rocks, 
fields of ice and snow, dee^ precipices, and tall 
poles here and there to indicato' the direction o/ 
the way, were all that could bo seen, cscJpt one 
gloomy-looking building, with a grated window 
and a door ajar. This is a rofnge, and by it is 
a morgue with many a dead body of the frozen 
tr.aveller. We shuddered and passed on. Wet.i- 
ncss and somo dejection began to be felt, seeing 
which, our'porter offered his mule, and one of the 
party—an old exenrsipnist w' o had learnt to take 
care of hiyisclf—soon acc^^ed it. Bat the wisest 
is sometimes <Milgbt. was just •showing a 
kind of patronizing pity towards the trampers 
below, pyd beggilig thorn to lay hold of his ipule’s 
tail for assistance .through the snow, when, in a 
so(t place, 'in goes the poor 'beast up to,the 
haimchc.s, and in his struggle *to get out, throws 
our good friend some six yards over bis head. The 
hero, however, \ ill hot wait for compliments,, bift 
mouiijs again, <mb very soon repeats his adven> 
ture. 'jfhis is eno.ugh for cno day, and no one will 
have any more to do with the mule, but all deter¬ 
mine fairly to trudgp it out. " 

Sunset has come. -We feel the importince of 
pressing on befom dark, but the raritv of the air 
at nearly 8000 feet high thoroughly trfes tho 
manhood of every one, and the stoutest of the 
company is brought to a stand for awhile. It 
begins to rain, our feet are soaked, the cold be¬ 
comes piercing, and darkness is near, wbw a shout 
comes from uose a-bend, " The monastery is in 
sight !’* Care 'g now over; at eight o'clock we reach 
tlm welcome rest. 

I happened to be the first at the‘stone steps 
and found a monk on the' top wailmg to raceire 


us. Never had I been more ^listaken in my anti- 
cii>a‘tion;i. * I thought to see a tall, hale, rough, 
stem old man; but here was a pleasant, ruddy, 
smiling, j^fttlemanly host, of about thirty yrars 
old, who ^ave mo his hand, and wolcomecf me to 
the monastery. I told him we were six, and 
asked if’all ciftild be nccommodatod. ^'Oh, yes," 
said he, ** we have room for many. But you must 
be wet; wo have stockings, shirts, aitd whatever , 
ypu^may want for change, all warm and ready, if 
you*wiIl accept them.” I thanked hin^ but said 
we ha^ our garments on tl^o mule. He theft 
offered bis ^elp to take off our wet clothes, or for 
anything else he could do, and coiiductrd us at 
once to our acorns, giving us two wffli ftiree b^s 
in each. Thowipartmeii^s were long ciiouglj to 
have the beds Icngthprays, with sufficient space to . 
dress between.’’ On the opposite njde were three 
plain toilet tables, witii ancient looking-glasses. 
.The sides and ceiling were all deal, without a par- 
ticks of point., At tho end was a small window, 
well secured, to bear thuistorms. The IgslA stood , 
about four feet high from tho floor, and hud ciicli 
two blankets, thick coverlets, .ind a' eoufflei, or 
d»wn bed, to cover all. There was every ncc^fol 
comfort, but not the least luxury. We noticed 
everywhere an unpleasant odour, a prison-like at¬ 
mosphere, probably caused by the necessity of so 
much exclusion of the fresh cold air. 

On descending to the common hall, we mingled 
glth about a dbzen other travellers, fair and other¬ 
wise, r^und ‘n large fire^ and shortly had supper 
served. It consisted or soup, three or four kinds 
of nieat, vegetables, dried fruits, nuts, etc., with 
soifie excellent wine, nine years old. Another 
monk now joined us, and did the honours of tho 
table, tiiQ^e two having the* duty of attending to 
,travellers. Both were perfect* gesitlcinen, easy in 
their depoftVuent, and very attentive. 'They par¬ 
took of the fare, filled out glasses, and drank with 
ns ipiito socia’iy. 

After supper tho Other company retired, and wo 
gathered, with tho two monks, closer round the ’ 
fire. The conversation was chiefly in Latin, as 
four of our number did not speaJc French, and our 
hosts, being Swiss, did not understand Euglish. 
We learned that there were eight otiior monks, all 
Angustines, and a prior, in the house, but only one' 
was airiest, and one had studied medicine. They 
were all young, or they could not havo endured 
tho climate They took a vow of devoti^dness for 
ten* years, but most, they said, became crippled 
with rheumatism ado pulmonary ^flections before 
half the time had expired. 'Wh-m ill, they went 
to other establishments at Martigny and Sion. 
Our two monks, it apiieared, had been eight ^shrs 
! serving, but theif# were rare cases. i Tl^y had, 
it turned out on farther inquiry, *abbat forty 
male'inmates; chiefly servants. All lived well, 
and no austerities were practised, a/ they always 
‘needed to keep up the utmost strength for their 
arduous duties. They had to go out every day on 
each side to keep the pass clear, and assist tra¬ 
vellers in need. This duty was never omitted, 
unless the wind actually blew them down. They 
had fur gaments, very thick 'for winter, and used 
every poasiblA precaution, yet sometimes they 
could hardly ovqid being frozen to death. Cala¬ 
mities were frequent. Only four years before, the 
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prior, with three fathers, three (Jogs, and three 
travellers, were swept away by an avalanche 
within a few minutes’ distance of the house, and 
buried fourteen feet deep. Only a do^ gf the whole 
party escaped. ' • ^ * 

They gj-atuitously receive and relievo about 
]9,0(K) travellers annually. All afthe ibonastcry 
is free, but there is a poor-box in the chattel, where 
those who'can affard it deposit what they please, 
and this is devoted to purchasing provision, cloth¬ 
ing, ctc^for the mass of the poor who stop here in 
*lheir route. The^ have of course considerable 
endowments, and a large tablet cji till stairs 
rgoordsk ^he muniRcence -of Napoleon when he 
passed this \^y and resfdd hero with his army, in 
IHQO. The institution jvas foundeii by a Savoyard 
I nobleni^, Ile'mard dc Menthoiiy^^who. bnilt both 
this hospice and that of Little ot. Bernard, and 
led to them all his property. 

While we were converaiflg happily over the fir^ • 
our friend who had figured on th# mule was «ud- 
di^ly takefi ill, as if dying. The monks^ told vs 
not to be alarmed, for it wa» only indigestion, 
arising from the*climate, and \?aa what they wit- 
Assed every day. They got him to his rofcm, 
warmed his bed, rnbbcd him gently, and gave him 
sugared water; then showing me in the pas.sage a , 
great bell, and telling me tif toll it twice in case he 
became worse, they bade us good night. 

They were right. He slept well, and in the 
morning was .is hearty as ever. , For myseV, 
anxiety about him kept ^ie awake for awjiile, lis¬ 
tening to liira and to a storm raging without,, when 
I also drdj^ed olf, and awoke in the morning, 
saying to* myself, “ Well, this .beats all*; f 
have been sleeping in .the monastery of St> Ber¬ 
nard ! ’* • * « , 

AVc had a }foo(\ plain brcahfii.st with cg!^s, but 
we remarked how- soon the coffee ^t cold. Jt 
boils at 187°, and this low heat very quickly eva¬ 
porates. A second cup from the* same pot was 
hardly, drinkable. It waS only lukewarm.* We 
visifeil the chapel, and in converse with the monks 
found them very liberal in sentiment. They re¬ 
marked that the church simply consisted of those 
in every denomination who possessed fiiitU in 
.Christ; that they loved Enp;lish protestants, for 
they had much feeling in relipon, wMle the Swiss 
protestants were generally in a dead statf. On 
our asking if singing in our own worship would 
disturb er be offensive, they said theae was no re- 
'straiet whatever for visitors^ we might evenliave 
tbeir.cliapcl tormrselves for (Sir morning exereise, 
■but perhaps Would feel more at liberty ia one of 
on/ own rooms.' They intrt>duced ns to other 
miAifKS at' study in their cells, which were very 
corafortab'e roora«,and artificially heated by steam 
from the kitchen. All the fathers were young 
men of mild and gentlemanly manners, dressed 
like ourselves, except a long black gown buttoned 
from top to bottom, with a diagonal hand of white, 
and a similar band on their t^l black caps. AVe 
thongln. it quite becoming. 

There is, I may observe, a piano in the sitting- 
room, and every deifies to lessen the natural gloom 
of this desolate spot, which is about 8000 feet 
above the sea. At that time there were, I was 
told, only three of the celebrated dogs, bnt others 
were training in the mduntune. lliese were 


monsters in size; butiperfecMy gentle. One of 
them had saved, I think, seventeen lives. Tlieir 
power of ecenting the lost under the snow and 
digging them out is wonderful. 

llielbro we left our kind friends, they took us to 
see the morgue, or dead-house for travellers who 
have wrisbed. There cannot be graves hertf'‘in 
tho hsftd rook, and there is no putrefaction; so the 
bodies remain till recognised and removed, or the 
bones fall apartf The mother with her babe, men¬ 
tioned by Cheever, is in a comer as distinct as 
ever. The up-turned i^e and look to heaven are 
very affecting as she presses the infant to her' bo-’ 
som. There they wfjl remain in death’s embrace 
till dnst returns to its dust. 

On the oth«r side of the monastery is a very 
high jagged rock, frequented in winter-by the 
chamois. The monies have rifles, and'aoinotinvs 
fire at them ;*bat they know their marksmen too 
well to fear them, and will stand, even while fired 
at, as if laughing at their aim. iNot one has ever 
been hit. • 

On registering our names, we found, only4hreo 
days before, the acknowledgment of a gch'tlcman 
who, with his wTo and a nursling six weeks . 
old, bad slept there. He recorded with great gra¬ 
titude the kindness experienced and the very 
special interest manifested by the monks in the 
babe. l)r. Clicever is wrong in stating that on 
Fridays there is only ^oiip for supper. They as¬ 
sured ni 'that, although - differance is made, tra¬ 
vellers ala^ays have three or four dishes of meat 
served up both in the hall and in the kitchen. 
They can lodge two hundred at once, 'f needful. 
The thermometer that day at ten o'clock (in the 
height orsumnlfer, be it refiierabercd) was 34°, or 
2° abdve freezing. Perhaps this last tact will con¬ 
siderably cool the desiro which the penisal of this 
account ma^ have awakened to visit the highest 
habitation m Europe; bnt though our readers 
should never go and pay their personal respects to 
these firiendly monks, it is no mor^ ^an. due to 
snch devoted philrathropists ‘ that all benevolent 
people should kum- of their doings, which form 
an honourable ezeep on to the mass of corrupt 
leaven that unhappily pervades the .chiuch to which 
they belong. 


• LEAVF^ AT THE YEAR’S CLOSE. 

Tuk year is rapidly verging towards its close, re- 
tiip^ng us of the flight of time of the transitory 
icondifion of all earth^ things, of all our joys and 
sorrows, and of the terirdnation of our existence 
in the .flesh, when we shall he sown in corruption, 
but lysed—if the faithful followers cf the Re¬ 
deemer—in incorruption. Tnese and similar re¬ 
flections, trite no doubt, and trite because natural. 


not so entirely absorb us as to prevent our noticing 
some of the jiLenomena passing around, and lead¬ 
ing to other trains of thought, ending in the 
praise of the Almighty Power who "rules the 
varied year.” 

Let us look around. The garden, even in No¬ 
vember, is not without interest. The sera and yellow 
leaves are falling in showers from the trees, and, 
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drifted by the wind, bestrev thd gravelled paths, { 
or are thrown into heaps in corners, cover flower-, 
beds, and collect around tho roots of shrubs and , 
bushes. The flowers have faded, yet some there ; 
are which still “ glint.” bravely forth, as if strug- j 
gl'ug to the last against fate. Here and there a 
pale blossom of the monthly rose hangs ujwn its 1 
slender stem. The asters, the chrysanthemums, < 
and the noble dahlia yet hold out, though traces of | 
decay are too visible on every flower. The barberry ' 
bnsh hwngs out its pendent streamers of wax-like, 
.cotal-red nerries. The yew and the holly look 
greener than they did, and the berries of the 
latter are ruddy. Still greemis Ihe privet, and its 
bunches of berries are glossy black. The fruit of 
the vine ha% been gathered, and dhe few leaves 
wliich ftmain on the trained branches are stained 
\Mth yellow and golden russet. 

•The leaves are falling! But theSo leaves have 
yet to’ serve an -important purppse; they will 
cover the ground below as with a garment, and 
Ihul afford protection from tho Q^d to the buried 
bulbu, ^d to the loots of other plants Vhich need 
warmth during the winter. But this is not all; 
they serve another purxio.se: a* the spring returns, 
with its mild showers and warm sun, they tall 
mto decomposition and afford a rich manure to 
the roots which they had protected daring the 
severer season. They form a tine vegetable mould, 
a top-dressing to the subjacent soil, and add 
greatly to its fertility. •Well does the gardener 
know tlie value of decomposed vegetable matter 
as manure; an4 giro reason why iffany oS onr 
rarer wild flowers, a.s thj orchis, seldom flourish 
when introduced into a garden, is the acficiency 
in tho .soil of pure vegetable mould; fo!r gardens 
arc usually cleared from time to time of their 
leafy “ litter," while in our woods and copses, our 
hedge-rows and rouglt spots under trees or 
bushes, the decaying tbliage remains where it fell, 
and year alter year adds a supply of fresh nut' i- 
ment. . Tlyis it is that nature, so to speak, carries 
forward a mighty Work. It is thus that a thin 
coating of vegetable mould i«' .pread over tho,sur- 
face of 111 * rock, and*add^'unto, year by year, 
till plants of a higher ord« sucoeed to tho lichens 
whicli first began to cfeep over its once naked 
surface j .while these again in their turn to 
the increase-of the.fertile layer. 

'I'he leaves arc •falling! But hero let us paijsc, 
and ask, What is a leaf? Few perhaps have con¬ 
sidered the subject. Every leaf is in itself a dis¬ 
tinct iudividmu ■ moreover, the blossoms themi 
selves are but leaves, modified apd destincu for a, 
special purpose. A tree,*Iik4 a compound zoophyte, 
is a colony of individuals hound into a community 
or body corporate by means of the living* bark, 
inclosing and prodmfing a wooden skeleton.' The 
leaves, like the polypes of the beantiful, red coral, 
or the sea-fan,.aro distinct from each othdr, ^et 
united by means of a living tissue of communica¬ 
tion, which commepced its development in the 
seed, in the pip, in the acorn, or jhe beech-mast. 
Again, as in the polypes of the coral, some are 
destined for nutrition, others for reprodilction, so, 
in the tree o' shrub, some of the leaves are des¬ 
tined as organs of respiration and for the digestion 
of the fluiw conveyed to them through the inner 
bark j ^ese they convert into bitters or sifeets. 


nutriment or poison, to man and animals. Other 
leaves ajo'modified, and became what wo term 
flo'wers, cxlialing delicious odours or repulsive 
effluvia, jiiicse flowers ar# destined for tho con- 
tiiiuauco'of the species. Pwifessor E. Forbes, 
says:—“ We arc not in the habit of regarding u 
leaf as Hio individual: popularly wo look upon 
the whole plant as an individual; yet every 
botanist knows that it (the plaint) is aoeinbiimtiou 
of individuals, and if so, each imries of buds must 
be'stKctly regarded as generations.” 

No Isaf falls until a provision is made flfr a snc-» 
cessor. ^Lct us take a twig, sajr of tho lilac, and 
examine (t- *Now at tho axil of the leaf, ^bat is, 
at its inner q)igle.<4 jniiation with .-tlie •twig, vfc 
behold a bud developed which was not there _wli#n 
the now fading loaf^ hurst forth in its origWlal 
freshness. Tbi 3 *t)nd niay expand at_ a fillnro day 
info leaves only, or it may inclose' the germ of 
that modification of lean'os which u'o call a flower. 
Tims, then, during their prime are the leaves pro¬ 
vided wHh successors, ijlicir work is ovjr ? they 
fall and perish. T^o tree now begins to hybermiTc; 
the bark sleeps, .'hr as there are no •leaves, the 
activity of tho food-bearing vessels composing tlm 
innet rind of the bark would bo to iiu purpose. 
With respect to the woody skeleton, it can 
scarcely bo said to possess organic life. Of tho 
pith we know little; yet in the younger branches 
of such trees ns tho elder, which inclose it in 
^undance, and' at this time in a juicy state, 
(though jt becomes di-y afterwards,) it evidently 
subserv^ some important function. This pith is 
mostjvigorous and abundant in young umd grow- 
ing'branches; some have deemed It Uio seat of 
that irritability which manv plants so remarkably 
display. OthersTiave supposml it to be a ic-servoir 
of njofetufe, forming a supply to the leaves, wben- 
exer an cxcgM of perspiration renders such assist¬ 
ance necessary.. Mr. Kijight (Phil. Trans. 181)1, 
p. 318) states -that he has .actually traced a dis¬ 
tinct Communication -by vessels between it and the 
leaf. “ Plants,” he says, " seem to require some 
such reservoir, for their young leaves are e.xces- 
sively tender: they perspire much, and cannot, 
like animals., fly to the shade or brook.” In 
aquatic bein^, like the corolliucs or zoophytes, no 
such reservoir is uoeded. 

On Hho contrary, l)r. Smith observes that all 
tho pith in a whole twig is in some cases too little 
to supply one hour’s perspiration fur a single leaf. 

1 cimnot find, he adds, that “ the moisture of the 
pith varies, let tlie hilves be ever so itacvAl i' in¬ 
cline therefore to tlic opinion jtli'''.t the _ pith is 
rather a reservoir af viflal cnergyj Gvcn in those 
bulbous-rooted grasses in which, as ii?tWcorii5wi 
cat’s-tail, it is peculiarly observable.” « is a sin¬ 
gular f*ct that tho common cat's’-tml {pileilmpra- 
tensi'f, when growing in pastures that are remark¬ 
ably moist, has a fibrous root; bnt*that in Hry 
eituations, or. such as are wily occpsio^ially wet, it 
acimires a bulbous root, the inner substance of 
which is moist and fleshy, like the pith of the 
yomig branches of trees, as if it-were a prorision 
By way of securing the plant against the too 
sudden privation of moisture -'rom the soil. 

The leaves we falling I Having fulfilled their 
duties, fike all organic being«, they loss vitality, 
and are scattered? by the wiud/irom off the bark 
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or rind, between wlych ^and Iheraselvea a line of 
demarcation ie drawn i at that precise'ppint'the 
pap vessels have become obliterated. Tlius de¬ 
prived of all ***PP^y» thdy ‘wither and pc^:isli. 

" Like leaves on trees tho race of man is foniul, 

Now greep in youth, now withering on the groiind ; 

So generations m their turn decay; ' ' • 

So flourish these when those have p.iss«(l awaf 


, A MICROSCOPIC ENTEKTAINMENl’. 

MjUT seems to tendht a position between Vwo ma¬ 
terial wprlds; the one of mfiuite anil npfathom- 
aWic vasttiesrsand immensitf,, strelcliing away 
beyond the limits of ev^n thonglVh' itself intp .an 
etcFnity pf space; the o*ther of inconceivable mi- 
* nnteness,' so ^mall that a whole‘dynasty is seen 
fi\JBllin^ the conditions of its beinpr in a sintr'le 
drop of water, and a million of its inhabitants iill-^ • 
ing a space in creation no larger than that o«!U-’ 

, pied by a single grain qf sand. Tor th6 major 
par*, of the knowledge we have«obtained of both 
these worlds—and as yet wo haflrc made as little 
PIpgresH in the one as the other—wo are indebted 
to two instruments, the telescope and the micro¬ 
scope. It is at the latter only that, on the present 
occasion, we shall take a cursory glance. Underi 
the general denomination of “ microscope ” are in¬ 
cluded a variety of instruments, some of them of 
the cheapest and simplest form, .and others of th^ 
most costly and scientiBc. Thus, a piece, pf card 
blackened with ink and 'ponctured- with a single 
pin-hole, is a microsco^, because by locking 
throdgh it.' it virtually magniBes an object ‘ by , 
enabling you to sec it nearer than yon could do ' 
with th\. naked eye,' though it is barely available | 
for anything larger than a fly’s foot. If you njake ; 
the puncture a trifle larger, and melt a piece ofi 
glass (Brst drawn out thip as a hair in the fire) in ! 
Uie flame of a gas-lamp, adroitly pusliing it far¬ 
ther into the flame as it liquefies, until it bedomes 
. a little round knob, and insert that knob into tlie 
hole in the card, you will hav^ a microscope of the : 
nest degree of power. This is as far ns you i^n , 
go gratuitously. Then you can buy iJuj Stanhope ] 
ions for a crown, and with that you mqy make bb- ; 
‘servations really interesting; but if yon wish to; 
pursue microscopic science with advantage, you 
must go to the expense of an instrument purely j 
ocliromati;, magnifying some hundreds of times, I 
'<nd (whal is of more importance than mere mag- j 
nifyitig ia>wcr, for which youf ^,nan of science c?res | 
less &an the^'aigfat-seer) defining cleai^y and \ 
trntjtfnlly s this last is the triumph of the optician j 
—^..1 inslmriient that tells the truth severely. 
Microscopat deserving this hi()^character are ne-1 
cessariljr - vifey ex^nsive, a single lens iiosting j 
several guineas. The real value of'& good iUstru- • 
ment, however, is beyond all price, l^cause it is a ! 
key to a new world rf wonders, tfeining with-! 
novelties never to be exhausted. Beyond these, | 
which ar/i all of a conveniently portable kind, and ' 
opening a much more extensive field of observa¬ 
tion, is the oxythydrogen microscope, wliich, em¬ 
bodying the princi]^s of the m^c-lantern, can 
he made to magnify millions of times; but it has 
this great disadv|mtago, that it exliibits tbe mag¬ 
nified shadows of hie objects, and not the objects 


themselves; andrihongh. whin these are tnans- 
parent, some degree of colour is obtained, positive 
truth of colour can scarcely bo relied on. 

These few remarks may serve perhaps as an in¬ 
troduction to a microscopic entertainment to which, 
having lately been a guest ourselves, we shall ta^e 
the lib^ty of introducing the reader. 

On %nteri«g, we find a series of tables set out 
with a number of microscopes of good defining 
power, and furnished with subjects, some of them 
uovel in description, and'all of an interesting kind. 
Everybody—and everybody in this insftmee sig- . 
nifics a crowded attendance* of ladies-and gentle¬ 
men—is anxious for ,b peep, and a» only one can 
peep at u time at one object, all have an opportu¬ 
nity of cxercisii)g that patience which Js so charac¬ 
teristic of polite soci^y. Wc pop down on/ head 
at a venture at the first vacant eye-glass, and be¬ 
hold ! the lun^ of a toad, which shows like a crim¬ 
son mass of virgin cinnabar, with a gnarled and 
rather nuggetty surface, permeated evciywhere 
with a myri^ oC\^rnall air-cells: the intensity of 
the red-hot'omlour, broken with* its own shadowy 
reflections, constitutes this au objoot of remark¬ 
able beauty, independent of the marvels of its 
structure, which, as a fair lady is nudging our 
elbow, we have uot time to dwell upon.' 

But hero is another tube unoccupied, and wc 
try again. 'What is this .we sec? Upon a circular 
expanse of rose-coloured soil, speckled all over 
with poiiifs and spots of xleepef hue, a thousand 
jittle brooks, rivulets, and canals aro pouring tlicir 
flasiiing waters with furious haste into larger 
channels, in which again they rush along with a 
velocity fkiat threatens to wash away the banks. 
On goes the torrent, glistening and sparkling in 
the intense light, never pausing in its furious haste, 
but from unnumbered tiny trenches pouring into 
the main ducts, and travelling, ever faster the 
larger the channel, towards some outlet beyond 
tlis field of vision. What can this be P On look¬ 
ing to ascertain, we find it is a view bf the. circu¬ 
lation of the blood in the too- of a frog—froggy 
liaviqg consented, J * reasons sufficioitly power¬ 
ful, to lie in a moist b. and to Buficr as^ much of 
that usefultmembor of his as could he s^n through 
an orifice of some sixteenth of au inch in diameter 
to b^Bubjected to investigation £>r the benefit of 
science. The devoted professor of gymnastics lies 
perfectly quiet, bat, looking to the gidlopiug chr- 
ren( in his veins, vrii suspect that he is paying for 
bis complusance by symptoms decidedly ieverish. 

* Now for a third pwp. Noi wifUng to be taken 

I iy Burffrise this time, we look at the object first, 
>ut can see uotljtng more* than a dim grhy*Speck 
of something about the size of d small pin s head. 
But oil placing one eye at the tube, lo and behold! 
what sbems a sepia drawing afimirably finished in 
B^ its details, of a view on the Seine at Paris—a 
view of a bridge over which we have wslked a hun¬ 
dred times in days gone bj*—of boats and build¬ 
ings, and surrounding objects, true to the very 
life, and defying, ns not to recognise the spot with 
all its detmu. Ol course we know at once tbateio 
artist could have drawn this picture, and that it is 
a photograph punted by the agency of light. But 
the marvel is great, notwlthstendiug, and we look 
again and again, now at the all but invisible pip- 
ture .jlself, now at its-magnifiM proportions u 
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seen turough the rnioroscopc, and shoi^Id look 
much longer but fur considerations of good uian> 
uers. This, it strikes us, is the severest test to 
which photography could be applied; and it seems 
almost incompre.hcnsible that upon a surface not 
lu. ^^'or than t>ne of the letters of this pago^ can be 
represented the perspective of a br^ail r.'.’or, its 
bridges and the buildings which rise upon its 
banks. » 

A fq^urth peep gives us«tbe surface of a piece of 
gyanite, which shows likq a spotty and transpa> 

' rent assemblage of rieli and varied colours; a iWIth 
and a sixth, a^id so on, reveal various objects more 
or less favourites for the exquisite colours or cu¬ 
rious textures, or marvellous systems of growth 
and increase; which they display. Then we come 
to a microscopic ‘apparatus bn the magic-lantern 
principle, but on a portable scale,* by which the 
snadows of objects are thrown upon a white disk., 
A series of them, are shown in suCbession, tho most 
am ising being the exbibitidn of ,Uie monsters ge- 
nereted in foul ivatcr, the wb/msical niotions of 
which excite not a little laughter. The sight of 
the^ gentry whi/.zing about in such a fantastic 
manner recalls to our recollection certain displays 
of the same bind, but on a grander scale, which we 
once witnessed at a private exhibition of tlie oxy- 
hydrogen microscope. At the end of a large room 
containing about two hundred persons, a white can¬ 
vass sheet wiis. tightly atrain^ ; tlie takroscope, 
standing in a gallery at wo other end, projected the 
objects to he seen, over the heads of the spectators, 
on tho white sheets—the room being in darS;ne88, 
with the exception of enCh reflected light as pro¬ 
ceeded from the illum'nated disk. Upon this disk 
first appeared, swimming leisurely in tlie'cleat 
water, a huge monster about tho size of an aver¬ 
age bull, opening with deliberation a cavernous 
mouth every now and then to admit some smaller 
fry which were disporting around him, and whi^h 
he swiillowed np as tho merest matter of course, 
hiirdly' deicing to look at th’m. The creature 
seemra nearly all head and tai' and boro an aspect 
indescribably ngly anil TtcT;’ ic; and yet, mobster 
as he was^pirigarf^. to hi^ dimjmitivc ,vktims, he 
would himac'i be invisible even under tao power 
of a microscope magnifying a hundred times. A 
second tVop of water revealed, to all appearance, 
the depths tif an abyss in whi^ masses of vegeta¬ 
tion hung in suspension; tangled water-wCeds 
floated towards tho surface, and beneath their 
gloomy shadows larked fierce shark-like destroy 
ersf measuring atx (eet or more in length, wrtching 
their epmrtunity to da4ont upo/i an unwary inno¬ 
cent ana gobble hkn This they did repeatedly, 
and one could but admire the rapidity of tlieir di¬ 
gestion, which dkpesed pf a living me^ in a mi- 
nnte or two of our time. The whole abyss was 
swarming with life; but we may fai^ conclude 
that over-popnlation was prevented by the presence 
of the devouring gently alluded to, of whom we 
noticed six or seven taking esceedip' good care of 
themselves—a startling illustration of the nnivei'sal 
law. • 

Another change*, and an anomalous creature, 
to bo parallek.' in no department of vkihle nature, 
appears upon tho scene: it is nothing less in form 
snd mechanism than a liviijg telescope^a creature 
wlH^se body consists positively of a sjiceessi^ of 

/ 


tube? shutting up one withlb the other, and who 
possesses tho power of drawing out any or all of 
them, and .thus increasing or diminishing hia 
stature to suit his own ^rqopal convSnience. His 
head terminates tho smallest tube. Ho is a greedy 
fellow, constantly on the look-out for prog; now, 
ior the rake of reaching a victim, elongating his 
body to the extent of aixteeu feet; now^perhaps for ^ 
convenience of swallow, contricting it to that of * 
about eighteen inches; and when stretched but is 
so transparent that yon may see the flifids circui 
lating k ills frame. * 

We might multiply these marvels, which tho 
microgco*pe opens t^onr.eonteraplnfian, iiRnost md 
infinitum, bnt,|hat is nob onr object, nor would* it 
bo quite fair to those of bnv readers, of whonf we 
arc aware therfl^aro jb>t a few who knov^this »ib- • 
ject well. Our design is rather to ptosent to those 
who have .the desire tp study the .works of natiiro 
In Jicr minutest operations, tome samples of the 
liarresh they nfby expert to reap in thp intdligent 
prosecution of sujh a pnfsuit. * • " 

*•-•' 

TALK WITH TIMB AT THE CLOjjE OK Tip 
. - YEAH. 

BT XBS. X. IT. BIOOOaSKV. 

? • I. 

Tn«, old Time, with the forelock gray. 

While the year in iU dotage doth imss nway, 

Come, eit hy my hearth, ere the embers fail, 

I »-And haug thy scythe on yon empty nail, 

And me a tale tneath this wintry sky 

Of tho deeds thon Bast done as its inontns swept h.v. 

• K- *: 

“*l have cmllod the baba in the chuirhynrd w iilc; 

Eroni ib/luisband's arias I have carrictl the laile; 

I have cloven a Path through the w-eaii’s llmir ■ 

Wh^ man} have sunk to rctnrn'iKijnoie: 

• I have hurablod the strong with their ihuiiitles- broast, 

• And liiid the old witlisliis stall' to rest. 

III. 

“I have loosesi^d the stone on the min's height, 

Wlievc the ourtainiiigiiy grew rank ami hrigiit: 

1 have startled the maid in her emich of dun II, 4 . * 

With a sprinkle of white 'mid her tresws brown f 
1 liave rent from his idols the proud man’s hold. 

And scatter'd the hoard of the miser’s gold.” 

■* IV. 

Is this all ?i Are thy Ghrouicles tracnl alone , 

Un the rivui heart and the biirial-stoiio 
“Re.; Love’s ylfiing chain I hero twinud with flowers, 
Have awaken’d a siarg in tho roso-cFodn’d Isiwees; 
iTOud trophies have rear’d to the sons of fanic, 

And paved tho road tor the cars of flaine. 

* .V. , «s 

“fjook to yon childe it hath learn'dgif ino « 

Tlio wgird that it lisps at Uiu inothy’iAnee} 

Look to the sage, wlie from mo hnUi caught ' 

Inteiiscr firs for hie heavenward thought^ -« • 

Ixxik to the saint, wlyi liatji ncurot tnsl £ 

Towards the angel hosts near the throne o'llpik , 

J* ' . 

“I have idniifeil seeds in tho soul, that l«>jr 
The fniits of heav’ii in a world of care; 

* 1 have breathcfl on the tear tiit its orb graur bngbt 
As the diamond drop in the realms of light: 

Question thy heart, hath it e’er confest , 

A genn so pure, or a tear so blest f" 

• *' Yll. • 

But the dock struck twelve freiq the steeple gray, 

And he seized hU hour-glass, anof strmlo away ; 

Yet hia hand at parting I tesr’d to clnsp, 

. For I saw tho scythe in its eamert .Trasp, 

And read in tho ^.iiice of his npa'ftKl eye 
4 , His secret league with Eternity. • 









Sfe.BfinFOitCE AND ^AtlLILE THU >SF1DEL. 

I jtBMEMBEB Wiibcrfoiw rdHting a remarknl»lo cifcum* 
stance oonccniin? Cariilc the infidel. “'Ilie wretched 
creature/' sid he, “was then in prisofi at Ubvehester, 

■ ' ... .■ -J.-.1 :_r—.... 

lungis- 

in iSOII 

iraiiO HI mu IJCIKUWUtilWU, * lU BW 

tbe-pritoner and convei'sc with him, perfectly utCuff. After 
some Ksueial conversation, 1 learned from him something 
(If his former life, and found that ho had formerly licen 
among the Wesleyan Methodists, and even a cla. .-leader. 
[ then began to nwak on the subject of religion. He said 
hflidkl nif visb. to enter on-,that topic, for he Jind long 
age made up his mind, iivd did not wish to have it 
distvrhsii; and, seeing me take out nij little Udnn he 
said, ‘ I wish to liavo nothing ^ do with,that .hook; and 
^ you"cann6t wonder at this, for if Uiat hook be true, I mn 
damned for ever/ 1 was shocked, and said, ‘ No, no, Mr. 
Curlilfi, according to tliafbook, J,Ucro is hope for all who 
will seek for mercy and forgiveness; for it assures lut that 
Ood hath no pleasure in the death of him that dicth._ I 
aiiKwiaid iner^ hut it seemed %) have no effect at tiio time, 
and 1 knew not tliat it had'any afterujirds. Hot, added 
lie, “ we see (as wo we needing liopejs how desirablo and 
nofcssary it is that there should always ho an obvious ai>d 
rjr,\eTfut gi-ouffd for it; that despair hardens even more 
than presumption; and that men live so as to make the 
Bible thdr enemy, and then hate it because it does not 
prophecy good concerning them, knt evil, 

J cannot help adding a circumstance not irrelevant to 
this occurienoe. I'reacliiiig, one Tuesday evening, at 


came down from the pulpit, some ..... . . 

had been hearing me, and insisted upon owng me. 1 said, 
“ By all mean-, desire him to come into the vestry. 1 le 
enter*!! 1 avose and received him courteously, and gave 
him my hand, remembering that “the sei-ant ot the 
Loid innet not strive, hut h" patient towards all uu", m 
meekness instructing t hose that oppose them lelvi^, if jiapiy 
Ood might give them repentance to the acknowlodhing of 
the trum." 1 asked him for whaf purpose he wisluri to 
see me. Ho said, “ I do nut cliarge you witii intentionul 
mUrepresentation, but 1 have heard yon say this evenmg 
what i.s not true.’' Tlien stating what 1 W related, I 
said, “Are you sure this is not tnio?' . I«»u! I am 

ccrtaifiilfir. WUborforee never convei-scd svitli me, ot saw 

mo in prison.” “ Do you know Mr. Wdberforce ^non- 
ally t” “Ido not. I looknipon him ns a higot^ but 
very good and benevoient man; but I am sure I ne\ er 
saw him.’' “ Well, as you never saw hiifi, how are yon 
sure that, among otliers who visited yoii, he never saw you 



ui'vei it in writing at tlie rin»«-'' 

"and hileuoed him,, and he only im fmnrcd, WeU, I ro- 
memlicr nothing c' it/' , , ., „, , ,, . j 

I desired him to Iri seated, slid s"id, "1 should oo glad, 
Mr C-riil- te have a Uttlo further conversation, to 
which ho sa iied disposed; hut some of Ins disciples, who 
hod folkwat him in*-' the vestiyS 


come 

thing 


away; laying, “These gospel-preachers wUl Wany- 
• that serves their purpose. —Life 6j /{ev. D. /oF* 


PARTING COUNSEIA 
Ooa grea* interests, if wo have any great intei^. or anjr 
that are mndi worth rogardinp, are on the suhjort of reli- 
Son If this &eso,tlien rol§pon is the last thing tlia. 
^uld remain unsettled and audotarmined. It can make 
very little difference to a man whether he is nen or poor. 


honoured or despised, sick or well, a bondman or a slave. 
Wlifctlicr tliere is an eternity or not, the*! tilings arc com¬ 
paratively of trifling moment. How soon is the most ex.- 
quisitc caytlily ploiisiire passed! The charms of the sv .et- 
est meli; i;y, how soon they die away oa the cat! Tiic 
tendercst tics of friendship, how soon are tlicy severed! The 
most splendid rannskn, how soon it must be left! Tlie 
widest reputation, how soon must wc cease to enjoy it! 
And so with the bitterest grief, the keenest sorr w, the 
most agonising pain, how soon it is all gone! Wlieth-'r 
wc ore rich or poor, lionoui-cd or dishonoium, life is like .a 
vapour that appciu-s for a little time, and tlien vanishc.i 
away. Of what iinportaiice can it he to the vapour that 
yon SCO in the morning as it lies on tho mountain side, 
whether it be admired by a few more or a few hots mortals, 
or whether it roll a little higher, or sink a little lowei, 
since it must soon vaiiisli in the hoaiiis of tho iiioniing 
siiii P So of the ''a]iour of life. 

If man Juia .ony great interests, they lie iM'yotid the tomb. 
If ho has none there, life is a Inlbhle, a vapour, agorgiHius 
illusion, a changing cloud, a mist on thi' inuiiulain siilo. 
And if this be »o, it 's as well for a man to make up his 
mind to it, aial to eat and drink,* to-morrow he dies. 
Then ho should aieerlaia this, and Iiavo no troiihls about 
tho future. He should aetlle the question, .and oi.,...* as 
mucli of luxury and )a.siiit:r, of tlie fi-asl and tlic ilaiice, of 
the theatre and the bidl-room, of riotous indulgence and 
of ambition, as possible. Ho^ould so beltic it as toliare 
no trouble from bis conscience ih the most riotous plea¬ 
sures; no fear ofi God in thoscriu-sof sensual iudnlgence 
and mirth; no fear of hell while he rov'cls on tho bounties 
wliich ohaucc may spread around him; no sii{>erstitiouH 
apprebeiisions of a jndgmont-si.\t while he rolls in dissipa¬ 
tion and tramplos on tho rights of others. For if there 
is no eternity, it is utter folly to act with retereiico to it; if 
there is no hell, it is fylly to he rcstcuined by any such un¬ 
founded ap'irehcusioii; if there is no Gixl, riicn men 
shoukl not lie disturbed by any superstitions belief that his 
eye is upon them. But if there is a God, a heaven, a hell, 
an etenisty, then life becomes a vci'y different thing. Then 
man’s groat interests are triuisteiTeil at once to tho regions 
beyond the grave, 'llieu life, now so hu-sy and active, Iw- 
cunies so trilliiig, that it may he said that all his interests 
are there. The gi-eat things which arc to affect ns most 
deitily do not cense, but just coniincnce, when we lie down 
on a bed of death. Tliere, aniid.st tho daVkness of the 
dying scone, cxistcncilis jiwt begun; and there wc are 
just entering on tho a<? lo which must thrill through the 
soul, mid absorb all its . ■'wers ^r ever. Then, tho eyes 
turned away from the go. oousness of the iL'-’sive scciia 
here—the -'.Cn page; iit of this w fte opened upon 
the realities of the jiidgraeiit-bar, the throi... of God, and 
the syilondours of tho unrhaiigiiig world. Tlien, the ear 
made'deaf by dying to tho inianus of sweet music, is 
oneued to the sweet strains that tloat for erer over the 
pTaiqs of heaven, or the groans and sighs" of tho world 
of woe. Then the soul, sensible no longer to the comforts or 
tVe sorrows of this life, no longer affected by tho pleasures 
oi." friendship, or tho evils of poverty, want, or pain, is 
made aRvo at oin-o to the bliss of eternal love in hea.en, 
..r to the deep sorrov s of that world of despair- that sliall 
endure for ever. And if this bo so, then whatever other 
interests you may neglect, assuredly this should not Ixi 
disregariim. Whatever else may bo undecided, this should 
ho sottlU. If a choice wore to lio miqlc, assuredly better 
to let health sailer than the soul die; better to be a bank¬ 
rupt tlifin be Jauined; better be without reputation here, 
than to meet the ever-enduring wrath of Q^; better 
sttifiir your name to be blacken xt and calumniatM, than 
to sink beneath the Bvongmgarm of Jehovah; better let 
men kill the bodj: than to fall unprepared iato the hands 
of that God who can destroy both soul and body in heU.-~ 
Sames’s Practical Sermtmt. (Boutledgo A Co.) An ad- 
mirnUe collection of discourses, which we recommend to 
the perusal of our readers. 
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